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Sen.  Fulbright  introduced  and  discussed  S.  2996 
which  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee .  Print  of  bill  as  introduced  and  remarks 
of  Sen.  Fulbri^it. 

Senate  committee  continued  executive  considera¬ 
tion  of  S.  2996. 

Senate  committee  ordered  S.  2996  reported  with 
amendments. 

Senate  committee  reported  S.  2996  with  amendments. 
S.  Report  No.  l£35.  Print  of  bill  and  report. 

Rep.  Morgan  introduced  H.  R.  11921  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Print  of  bill  as  introduced. 

Senate  made  S.  2996  its  unfinished  business. 

Sen.  Proxmire  submitted  a  proposed  amendment. 

House  committee  voted  to  report  H.  R.  11921. 

Senate  began  debate  on  S.  2996. 

Senate  continued  debate. 

Senate  passed  S.  2996  with  amendments. 

House  committee  reported  H.  R.  11921  without 
amendment.  H»  Report  No.  1788. 

House  Rules  Committee  reported  resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  H.  R.  11921.  H.  Res.  689.  H. 
Report  No.  1823. 

House  began  debate  on  H.  R.  11921. 

House  continued  debate. 

House  passed  S.  2996  with  amendment  (in  lieu  of 
H.  R.  11921).  House  conferees  were  appointed. 

H.  R.  11921  was  laid  on  table  due  to  passage  of 
S.  2996. 
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Senate  conferees  were  appointed,  on  S.  2996. 

Rep.  Chipperfield  was  appointed  conferee  to 
replace  Rep.  Bolton. 

Sen.  Wiley  replaced  Sen.  Capehart  as  conferee. 

Conferees  agreed  to  file  a  report. 

Senate  received  and  debated  conference  report. 

Senate  agreed  to  conference  report  on  S.  2996. 

House  received  conference  report.  H,  Report 
No.  2008.  Print  of  report. 

House  agreed  to  conference  report. 

Approved:  Public  Law  87-565 . 


Hearings:  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  S.  2996. 

House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee: 

Misc.  hearings  "Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1962"  -  6  parts. 
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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  87-565 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1962.  Authorizes  $300,000,000  for 
development  grants  for  fiscal  year  1963  to  less  developed 
countries,  and  $200,000,000  for  surveys  of  investment 
opportunities  for  private  enterprise.  Authorizes  not  to 
exceed  $600,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963  through 
1966  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  with  Latin  American  Countrie 
Raises  from  $10  million  to  $25  million  the  ceiling  on  the  face 
value  of  any  guaranty  on  a  loan  investment  by  private  enter¬ 
prise.  Prohibits  assistance  under  the  act  to  any  Communist 
country,  except  under  certain  specified  conditions.  Repeals  a 
provision  (now  obsolete)  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
providing  for  the  transfer  to  AID  of  the  Export-Import  Bank's 
assets  and  liabilities  under  Sec.  104  (e)  of  Public  Law  480 
which  provided  for  loans  to  private  business  abroad  up  to 
25  percent  of  the  foreign  currencies  received  from  the  sales 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  Amends  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  so  as  to  con¬ 
fine  the  authority  for  U.S.  participation  in  the  international 
fairs  to  those  held  abroad. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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BUDGET  AND  FINANCE 

(For  information  oi 
should  not  be  quo/fed 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Sen.  Curtis  urged  ear/y  consideration  of  sugar  legislation.  Senate 

subcommittee  voted  to  report  Treasury- Post  Of f ice\^ppropriation  bill.  Sen.  Fulbright 
introduced  and  discussed  foreign  aid  bill. 
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HOUSE 

FOREIGN  TRADE.  Pas/ed  without  amendment  H.  R.  10607,  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  and  certain/related  laws  to  provide  for  the  restatement  of  the  tariff 
classification  /Provisions.  The  bill  provides  for  the  adoption  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  revisyn  tariff  schedules  proposed  pursuant  to  law  by  \he  U.  S.  Tariff 
Commission  a/d  to  make  certain  amendments  in  existing  law  necessitated  by  the 
adoption  oy  such  revised  schedules,  pp.  3710-21 

Rep.  ASpinall  discussed  the  Administration's  foreign  trade  pro£ 
serted  j*n  editorial,  "Tariff  Wall  Obstructs."  p.  3732 


:am  and  in- 


2.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Schwengel  criticized  the  Administration's  farm  program  and 
inserted  a  number  of  letters  from  constituents  critical  of  the  program. \pp. 
3/26-30 


3., 


JREST  SERVICE.  Rep.  Horan  discussed  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Richard  E.  McArdlN 
from  the  Forest  Service  and  gave  a  brief  biography  of  Edward  P.  Cliff,  the  net 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  p.  3733 


\ 

l 

~TT. 

FOREIGN  AID.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 

ment  a  proposed  bill  to  "amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended";  to  H.  Foreign  Affairs  and  S.  Foreign  Relations  Committees,  pp. 

3734,  3736 

5. 

\  SENATE  / 

SUGAR. \  Sen.  Curtis  urged  early  consideration  of  legislation  to  e/tend  the 
Sugar  Abt,  contended  that  in  previous  years  "the  Senate  has  be/i  ignored  in 
the  framing  of  our  sugar  legislation,"  and  expressed  his  opposition  to  any 
proposal  to  give  the  President  authority  to  impose  fees  on  Brie  importation 
of  sugar  from  other  countries,  pp.  3765-6  / 

6.  APPROPRIATIONS.  \A  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  voted  to  repori 


to  the  full  committee  with  amendments  H.  R.  10526,  th/  Treasury-Post  Office 
and  Executive  Office  appropriation  bill  for  1963.  y.  D171 

7. 

FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Carlson  discussed  the  size  an/ number  of  farms  in  Kans.  , 
expressed  regret  over  6he  "shift  of  the  rural  population  to  the  urban  centers 
and  stated  that  last  yeak  farm  receipts  in  Ka /  were  over  $1  billion.  pp. 
3751-2  \  /  C 

Sen.  Proxmire  inserted  /series  of  exce/pts  from  resolutions  adopted  by  th. 
Wise.  Farmers  Union  relating  'to  agricultural  programs.  p.  3738 

3. 

FORESTRY.  Sen.  Aiken  commended  the  ser/ice  of  Richard  McArdle  as  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  selection  ®f  Eaward  Cliff  as  his  successor  upon  retire¬ 
ment,  and  inserted  a  USDA  press  re/ase  and  Secretary  Freeman's  letter  com¬ 
mending  McArdle  '  s  service,  pp.  3#t)5\6 

9. 

PERSONNEL.  The  Rules  and  Admin/stratior\Committee  reported  without  amendment 

S.  919,  to  amend  the  Hatch  Political  ActWties  Act  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis/on  impose  no  penalty  less  than  90 
days  suspension  for  certa/  violations  (S.  Kept.  1278).  p.  3738 

Sen.  Randolph  inserte/  the  address  of  Sen. \Jackson  at  the  recent  Annual 
Career  Service  Awards  dinner  sponsored  by  the  National  Civil  Service  League, 
pp.  3770-1  y  \ 

/  \  a 

10. 

RURAL  MAIL.  Receiy/d  from  GAO  a  report  on  the  revi/of  selected  rural  de¬ 
livery  service  a/ivities  of  the  Post  Office  Departm/t.  p.  3736 

11.  FOREIGN  TRADE./ Received  from  Commerce  a  proposed  bill  t/amend  Sec.  204  of 


the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (relating  to  limitations  on  Vricultural  imports; 
to  Agricul/ire  and  Forestry  Committee.  p.  3736  \ 

Sen.  Bush  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial  on  foreign  trade).  "Inside  the 
Tariff  Package."  pp.  3758-9  \. 

12. 

FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Wiley  inserted  his  statement  supporting  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gr/  but  suggesting  a  careful  review  of  the  President's  foreign  aill  proposal s. 
p/  3758  \ 

13  y 

/GRAIN  RESEARCH.  Sen.  Carlson  inserted  and  commended  a  resolution  of  th/Kan. 
Wheat  Commission  endorsing  "the  project  to  establish  a  U.  S.  Department  c\f 
Agriculture  Grain  Marketing  Research  Center  at  Manhattan,  Kan."  pp.  3737-'6 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


.4. NFRUIT  MARKETING.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Byrd,  W.  Va. ,  inserting  a  speech 
efore  the  West  Virginia  Horticultural  Society,  "A  Look  at  World  Affairs."/ 
pK  A1927-8 

L5.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Morse  inserting  an  article/from 
the  Oregon  Independent  Grocer,  "Association  Representatives  Meet  Wi£h  Secre¬ 
tary  ofN^griculture."  p.  A1936 

L6.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Harvey,  Inc.,  inserting  an  article 
"Agriculture\Department  Questioned  About  Imports."  pp.  A1941- 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Harvey,  Ind. ,  inserting  an  a/ticle  critical  of 
the  Administration's  foreign  trade  program,  "How  Much  Sacrifice?"  p.  A1948 
Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Alger  saying,  "the  real  pjirposes  of  the 
President's  tarif r\proposals  are  emerging  not  to  bring  about  free  trade,  but 
to  further  extend  Federal  controls  over  industry  and  tHe  people,"  and  insert¬ 
ing  an  editorial,  "Inside  the  Tariff  Package."  pp.  A1957-8 

17.  TAXATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Boggs  insejTting  a  "Brief  Summary  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1962,  H.  R\  10650."  pp.  A1944-7 

*8. /^^^nsf<^ri wdf  remarks  of  Rep.  ^usselot  inserting  an  article,  "Automation  Makes 
Jobs."  pp.  A1954-5 


19.  FORESTRY.  Extension  of  remarks  of\Rep.  Hemphill  inserting  an  article,  "The 

Awakening  in  Forestry."  p.  A1955 

20.  AIR  POLLUTION.  Extension  of  remarks  xSK Rep.  Fogarty  inserting  an  address  be¬ 

fore  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Asscfciat^on.  pp.  A1959-61 

BILLS  INTRODI 


21. 


CONTRACTS.  H.  R.  10734,  by  R/p.  Halpern,  to  establish  standards  for  hours  of 
work  and  overtime  pay  of  laborers  and  mechanicjk employed  on  work  done  under 
contract  for,  or  with  the/financial  aid  of,  the  United  States,  for  any  terri¬ 
tory  or  for  the  District/ of  Columbia;  to  Educations and  Labor  Committee. 

H.  R.  10735,  by  Rep/  Halpern,  to  amend  the  DavisVBacon  Act,  as  amended; 
the  Federal  Airport  Act,  as  amended;  and  the  NationaI\Housing  Act,  as  amended; 
to  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 


22.  YOUTH  CONSERVATION.  H.  R.  10727,  by  Rep.  Blatnik,  to  authorize  the  establish¬ 

ment  of  a  Youth/ Conservation  Corps  to  provide  healthful  outdoor  employment  for 
young  men  and/to  advance  the  conservation,  development,  and  management  of 
national  resources  to  timber,  soil,  and  range,  and  of  recreational  areas;  and 
to  authori/e  pilot  local  public  service  employment  programs;  to 'Education  and 
Labor  Coipmittee. 

23.  FISHERIES.  H.  R.  10729,  by  Rep.  Boykin,  to  provide  disaster  loans  to\fishing 

vessel  owners  and  operators  adversely  affected  by  failure  of  the  fishery  re¬ 
source;  to  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 


FUSING.  H.  R.  10742,  by  Rep.  Scranton,  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Housing  Acl 
1949  with  respect  to  eligibility  for  capital  grants  thereunder  in  certain 
hardship  cases;  to  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 


of 
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?5.  NATIONAL  FLOWER.  H.  J.  Res.  664,  by  Rep.  Anfuso,  designating  the  rose  as  th/ 
national  flower  of  the  United  States;  to  House  Administration  Committee.  / 


26.  FOREIGN  AID.  S.  2996,  by  Sen.  Fulbright  (by  request),  to  amend  further  the 
}  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Remarks  of  author,  pp.  3744-7 


27. 


EXTENStON  WORK.  S.  2998,  by  Sen.  Ellender  (by  request),  to  repea/  certain  act 
relatink  to  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  and  to  amend  the  Smith- 
Lever  Acr\of  May  8,  1914,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  work  between  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  States,  terri 
tories,  and 'possessions  receiving  the  benefits  of  an  act  at  Congress  approvec 
July  2,  1862/\and  of  acts  supplementary  thereto,  and  the/U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture;  to\Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee. 
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COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  ANNOUNCEMENTS : 

Mar.  15:  Proposed  cropla^d\retirement  program  and  related  bills,  H.  Agriculture 
(Secretary  Freeman  to  testify) .  / 

Foreign  trade  bill,  H.  Ways  And  Means  (Secretary  Dillon  to  testify).  i 

USDA  appropriations,  H.  Appropriations  (exec)  ' 
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87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


S.  2996 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  14, 1962 

Mr.  Fulbrigiit  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


A  BILL 

To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act 

4  of  1962”. 

5  PART  I— ACT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 

6  MENT  OF  1961 

7  Chapter  1 — Short  Title  and  Policy 

8  Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

^  1961,  as  amended,  containing  a  statement  of  policy,  is 

Id  amended  by  inserting  the  following  sentence  at  the  end  of 
II  the  sixth  paragraph :  “It,  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
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that  support  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  should  he 
continued,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part.” 

Chapter  2 — Development  Assistance 

TITLE  II — DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL 

COOPERATION 

Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  de¬ 
velopment  grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  In  section  211(a),  which  relates  to  general  au¬ 
thority,  strike  out  “In  so  doing”  in  the  second  sentence  and 
substitute  “In  furnishing  assistance  to  countries  and  areas 
under  this  title”. 

(h)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization, 
strike  out  “1962”  and  “$380,000,000”  and  substitute 
“1963”  and  “$335,000,000”,  respectively. 

(c)  Strike  out  section  213,  which  relates  to  atoms  for 
peace. 

TITLE  III — INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  103.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  invest¬ 
ment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  221(h),  which  relates  to  general 


authority,  as  follows: 
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(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  “$1,000,000,- 
000”  in  the  proviso  and  substitute  “$1,300,000,000”. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “$90,000,000” 
in  the  third  proviso  and  substitute  “$180,000,000”. 

(1))  Amend  section  222,  which  relates  to  general  pro¬ 
visions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (d)  insert  “,  and  out  of  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  title”  before  the  period. 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (f)  : 

“(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $100,000,- 
000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended.” 

(c)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to  housing 
projects  in  Latin  American  countries,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “$10,000,000” 
in  the  second  sentence  and  substitute  “$60,000,000”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out  “and  (e)  ”  and 
substitute  “  (e) ,  and  (f)  ”. 

TITLE  IV — SURVEYS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
Sec.  104.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  surveys  of  investment 
opportunities,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “1963”. 
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ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Sec.  105.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  development 
assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  title  VI, 
as  follows: 

“TITLE  VI — ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

“Sec.  251.  General  Authority. —  (a)  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  historic,  economic,  political,  and 
geographic  relationships  among  the  American  peoples  and 
Republics  are  unique  and  of  special  significance  and  that  the 
alliance  for  progress  offers  great  hope  for  the  advancement 
of  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  relationships  among  them.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine  in  order  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of  countries  and  areas 
in  Latin  America. 

“(b)  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title  shall  lie  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  development  of  human  as  well  as  economic 
resources.  In  furnishing  assistance  to  countries  and  areas 
under  this  title,  the  President  shall  take  into  account  (1)  the 
principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este,  and  in  particular  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient 
country  or  area  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital 
economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of  its  people  and 
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demonstrating  a  clear  determination  to  take  effective  self- 
help  measures;  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of 
the  activity  to  be  financed ;  ( 3 )  the  consistency  of  the  activity 
with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other  development  activities  be¬ 
ing  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realizable 
long-range  objectives;  and  (4)  the  possible  effects  upon 
the  United  States  economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  assistance  involved.  In  mak¬ 
ing  loans  under  this  title  from  funds  which  are  required  to  be 
used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United 
States  dollars,  the  President  shall  take  into  account,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  considerations  named  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  other  free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms.  The 
provisions  of  sections  201(d),  202(b),  202(c),  and  204 
shall  be  applicable  to  such  loans,  and  they  shall  be  made 
only  upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment. 

“(c)  The  authority  of  section  614  (a)  may  not  be  used 
to  waive  the  requirements  of  this  title  with  respect  to  funds 
made  available  for  tliis  title  which  are  required  to  be  used 
for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States 
dollars,  and  the  authority  of  section  610  may  be  used  to  trans¬ 
fer  such  funds  only  to  funds  made  available  for  title  I  of 
chapter  2  of  part  I. 
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“(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act  and 
the  purpose  of  this  title,  the  President  shall,  when  requested 
hy  a  friendly  country  and  when  appropriate,  assist  in  fostering 
measures  of  agrarian  reform,  including  colonization  and  re¬ 
distribution  of  land,  with  a  view  to  insuring  a  wider  and 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  ownership  of  land. 

“Sec.  252.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  from  time  to  time  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
$3,000,000,000  for  use,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available 
for  such  purposes,  beginning  in  any  of  the  fiscal  years  1963 
through  1966,  which  is  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  may  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1963:  Provided, 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1963,  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000 
may  he  used  for  assistance  on  terms  other  than  loans  payable 
as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars. 

“Sec.  253.  Fiscal  Provisions. — All  receipts  in 
United  States  dollars  from  loans  made  under  this  title  and 
from  loans  made  for  the  benefit  of  countries  and  areas  of 
Latin  America  under  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  this 
Act,  notwithstanding  section  203,  shall  be  available  for  use 
for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States 
dollars  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  re- 
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ceipts  and  other  funds  made  available  under  this  title  for  use 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended.” 

Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and 

Programs 

Sec.  106.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  international  organiza¬ 
tions  and  programs,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and 
“$153,500,000”  and  substituting  “1963”  and  “$148,900,- 
000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistance 

Sec.  107.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  supporting  assistance, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and  “$465,000,000”  and 
substituting  “1963”  and  “$481,500,000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 

Sec.  108.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  “1962”  and 
“$300,000,000”  and  substituting  “1963”  and  “$400,000,- 
000”,  respectively. 

(b)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  “keep”  and 
substituting  “provide  quarterly  reports  to”  and  by  striking 
out  “currently  informed  of”  and  substituting  “on”. 
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PART  II— INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND  SECU¬ 
RITY  ACT  OE  1961 
Chapter  2 — Military  Assistance 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assist¬ 
ance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  507  (a) ,  which  relates  to  sales,  insert 
“not  less  than”  before  “the  value”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(b)  In  section  510  (a) ,  which  relates  to  special  author¬ 
ity,  strike  out  “1962”  in  the  first  and  second  sentences  and 
substitute  “1963”. 

(c)  In  section  511  (b) ,  which  relates  to  restrictions  on 
military  aid  to  Latin  America,  strike  out  “military  assist¬ 
ance  programs”  and  insert  “grant  programs  of  defense 
articles”. 

PART  III 

Chapter  1— General  Provisions 

Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  606,  which  relates  to  patents  and  tech¬ 
nical  information,  strike  out  subsection  (c). 

(b)  In  section  611  (a),  which  relates  to  completion  of 
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plans  and  cost  estimates,  strike  out  “and  II”  and  substitute 
II,  and  VI”. 

(c)  Strike  out  section  618,  which  relates  to  economic 
assistance  to  Latin  America,  and  substitute  a  new  section  618 
as  follows: 


“Sec.  618.  Use  of  Settlement  Receipts. — United 
States  dollars  directly  paid  to  the  United  States  under  the 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 
Regarding  the  Settlement  of  Postwar  Economic  Assist¬ 
ance  to  Japan  may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  President  in  any  appropriation  Act,  within  the 
limitations  of  part  I  of  this  Act,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  that  part.” 

Chapter  2 — Administrative  Provisions 


Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  621,  which  relates  to  exercise  of  func¬ 
tions,  delete  “  (a)  ”  and  strike  out  subsections  (b) ,  (c) ,  (d) , 
and  (e) . 

(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to  statutory  offi¬ 
cers,  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  redesignating  sub¬ 
section  (e)  as  subsection  “(d)”,  inserting  in  paragraph 
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2(A)  of  redesignated  subsection  (d)  and  programs  being 
conducted  by  United  States  Government  agencies  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  86-735,”  after  “Peace  Corps”,  and  inserting  in  para¬ 
graphs  (5)  and  (7)  of  redesignated  subsection  (d)  “,  and 
Public  Law  86-735”  after  “part  II  of  this  Act”. 

(c)  Amend  section  625,  which  relates  to  employment  of 
personnel,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “seventy-six”  in 
the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “one  hundred  and  fifty”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)  add  the  following  proviso 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  :  “:  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That,  whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  important  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  initially  assign  personnel  under  this  para¬ 
graph  for  duty  within  the  United  States  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  two  years  pending  assignment  outside  the 
United  States.” 

(d)  In  section  634(d),  which  relates  to  reports  and 
information,  strike  out  “twelve  months”  in  the  first  sentence 
and  substitute  “fiscal  year”. 

(e)  In  section  635  (h) ,  which  relates  to  general  author¬ 
ities,  strike  out  “and  V”  and  substitute  “,  V,  and  VI”  and 
strike  out  “made”. 

(f)  Amend  section  637,  which  relates  to  administrative 


expenses,  as  follows: 
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(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “  1962”  and  “$50,- 
000,000”  and  substitute  “1963”  and  “$55,000,000”, 
respectively. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “to  the  Secretary 
of  State”. 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  miscellaneous 
provisions,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  643,  which  relates  to  saving  provisions,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d) . 

(b)  Section  644  (m) ,  which  relates  to  definitions,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “as  grant  assistance”  in  subpara¬ 
graphs  ( 2 )  and  ( 3 ) . 

(c)  Section  645,  which  relates  to  unexpended  balances, 
is  amended  by  inserting  “this  Act  or”  after  “pursuant  to”. 

Sec.  401.  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  is  repealed,  which  repeal  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  in  such  part. 

Sec.  402.  Section  5(f)  of  the  International  Health  Re¬ 
search  Act  of  1960  (22  U.S.C.  2103(f)  )  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  final  sentence  as  follows:  “The  President  may 
delegate  any  authority  vested  in  him  by  this  section  to  such 
other  officer  or  head  of  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  as  he  deems  appropriate.” 
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Sec.  403.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956  (70 
Stat.  890) ,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

“(b)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  maintaining 
friendly  relations  with  foreign  countries  through  the  prompt 
settlement  of  certain  claims,  settle  and  pay  any  meritorious 
claim  against  the  United  States  which  is  presented  by  a 
government  of  a  foreign  country  for  damage  to  or  loss  of 
real  or  personal  property  of,  or  personal  injury  to  or  death 
of,  any  national  of  such  foreign  country :  Provided,  That  such 
claim  is  not  cognizable  under  any  other  statute  or  inter¬ 
national  agreement  of  the  United  States  and  can  be  settled 
for  not  more  than  $15,000  or  the  foreign  currency  equivalent 
thereof.” 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
\  COMMITTEES 

Vs  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mk  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

W.  Micmd  Blumenthal,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
he  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  orv.  the  Commission  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Commodity  Trade  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Counoil  of  the  United  Nations; 

W.  Walton  ButtXworth,  of  Louisiana,  Wal¬ 
ter  C.  Dowling,  of  ^Georgia,  and  Frances  E. 
Willis,  of  California, foreign  Service  officers, 
for  promotion  from  tnkclass  of  career  min¬ 
ister  to  the  class  of  career  ambassador;  and 
Roger  M.  Blough,  of  ^Pennsylvania,  and 
sundry  other  persons,  to  b\ members  of  the 
General  Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  . 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  thk  Committee 
on  Commerce :  \ 

Harold  C.  Woodward,  of  IllinoiX  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission; 
and  \ 

Peter  Aloysius  Martus,  and  sundry  qther 
persons,  for  permanent  appointment  in 'Gie 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  \ 

By  Mr.  KEATING,  from  the  Committee  oX 
Commerce : 

William  Ruder,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Donald  W.  Alexander,  of  Florida,  to  be 
Maritime  Administrator. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro¬ 
duced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan¬ 
imous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re¬ 
ferred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEATING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Javits)  : 

S.  2995.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Oriskany  Battlefield  National 
Historic  Site;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un¬ 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 

S.  2996.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and/ 
for  other  purposes;  and  / 

S.  2997.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Ra¬ 
tions  Participation  Act  of  1945,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ftjlbkigim  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  whi/h  appear 
under  separate  headings.)  / 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request)  : 

S.  2998.  A  bill  to  repeal  cerjfein  acts  relat¬ 
ing  to  cooperative  agricimural  extension 
work  and  to  amend  the  Sjpnith-Lever  Act  of 
May  8,  1914,  as  amended/ to  provide  for  co¬ 
operative  agricultural  /extension  work  be¬ 
tween  the  agricultura/colleges  in  the  several 
States,  territories,  a/d  possessions  receiving 
the  benefits  of  an  Aat  of  Congress  approved 
July  2,  1862,  and  of  acts  supplementary 
thereto,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry: 

By  Jffr.  HILL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Sparkman)  : 

S.J.Rgs.  169.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  bridge  across  the  Tennessee  River  on  the 
Natc/ez  Trace  Parkway  as  the  John  Coffee 
Memorial  Bridge;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic' Works. 


RESOLUTION 
WINIFRED  S.  GUNN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  315)  to 
pay  a  gratuity  to  Winifred  S.  Gunn, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  “Re¬ 
port  of  a  Committee.”) 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  for  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  I  introduce  for  ap¬ 
propriate  reference  a  bill  to  provide  full 
and  proper  recognition  for  a  site  of 
great  historic  interest  in  New  York  State. 
I  refer  to  the  Oriskany  Battlefield,  about 
8  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Utica.  This 
site  played  an  important  role  in  our  his-/ 
tory,  for  it  was  here  that  one  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  the  Revolution  Was 
.fought  and  won.  / 

\  Mr,  President,  the  Oneida  Onunty 
American  Legion  posts  and  other  patri- 
otic\  organizations  in  this  a/ea  have 
takeVthe  lead  in  working  for/ne  preser- 
vation\of  this  important  kite  and  for 
its  proper  development.  /They  are  to 
be  commended  for  their/patriotic  efforts 
in  promoting  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
our  Nation^,  great  historical  heritage. 
The  purpose  of  this?  bill  is  to  make  the 
area  a  nationa\lystoric  site,  recognized 
and  preserved  h&C  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the /Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  Xsk  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  include,  follo\Wg  my  remarks,  a 
report  upon  the  historic  significance  of 
this  Revolutionary  WarVbattlefield  and 
the  tex/of  the  bill.  \ 

Th/ VICE  PRESIDENT.  \Xhe  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bih.  and  re¬ 
port  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

'  The  bill  (S.  2995)  to  provide  ryr  the 
establishment  of  the  Oriskany  Bktle- 
field  National  Historic  Site,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Keating  (for  himself  and  mil 
Javits)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its\ 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  acquire  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  by  gift,  pur¬ 
chase,  condemnation,  or  otherwise,  the  Oris¬ 
kany  Battlefield,  consisting  of  87  acres,  more 
or  less,  located  at  Oriskany,  New  York,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  improvements  thereon  and 
appurtenances  thereto.  When  so  acquired, 
such  property  shall  be  deisgnated  as  the 
Oriskany  Battlefield  National  Historic  Site, 
and  shall  be  set  aside  as  a  public  national 
memorial  to  commemorate  the  Battle  of  Oris¬ 
kany,  in  which  the  American  flag  was  first 
flown  in  combat. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  Oriskany  Battlefield  Na¬ 
tional  Historic  Site,  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  shall  erect  thereon  and  maintain  as 
parts  thereof  the  following: 


(1)  a  museum,  which  shall  contain  items 

of  historical  interest  pertaining  to  the  Battle 
of  Oriskany,  the  Saratoga  campaign  curfd  the 
Revolutionary  War  period;  / 

(2)  a  statue  of  General  Nicholas  lierkimer, 

who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  Battle  of 
Oriskany;  and  / 

(3)  such  markers,  structures,  and  land¬ 

scaping  as  may  in  his  judgBlent  be  appro¬ 
priate.  y 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  oy  the  Interior,  act¬ 
ing  through  the  National  Park  Service,  shall 
administer,  protect,  develop,  and  maintain 
the  Oriskany  Battlefield  National  Historic 
Site  subject  to  thy  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  in  accordance/with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  2y  1916,  entitled  “An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purpose/’  (16  U.S.C.,  sec.  1  et  al.),  as 
amended  ana  supplemented,  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of /the  Act  of  August  21,  1935,  en¬ 
titled  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of/historic  American  sites,  buildings, 
and  aj/tiquities  of  national  significance,  and 
for  other  purposes”  (16  U.S.C.  461-467),  as 
amended. 

/ The  report  presented  by  Mr.  Keating 
'is  as  follows: 

Oriskany  Battlefield 

The  Battle  of  Oriskany  was  fought  on 
August  6,  1777,  about  8  miles  west  of 
the  present  city  of  Utica.  In  proportion  to 
the  numbers  engaged,  it  was  one  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  more  than  a  third  of  the  contestants 
on  each  side  being  killed  or  wounded. 

It  was  here  that  800  of  the  Tryon  County 
militia  under  Gen.  Nicholas  Herkimer, 
marching  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  Fort 
Stanwix,  6  miles  to  the  westward,  fell  into 
Joseph  Brant’s  carefully  laid  ambush.  The 
battlefield  is  one  of  rolling  hills  which  rise 
gently  from  the  adjacent  valley  lands  on 
the  north.  Between  two  low  hills  runs  a 
small  swampy  ravine  across  which  the  prim¬ 
itive  frontier  corduroy  road  wound  its  way. 
On  either  side  the  forest  pressed  in  closely 
that  fateful  August  morning. 

Under  this  dense  cover  the  Indians  and 
their  allies  waited  until  Herkimer,  riding  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  had  passed  the  ra¬ 
vine.  The  baggage  and  supply  train  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  rear  were  well  down  the  narrow 
slope,  blocking  all  retreat,  when  the  trap  was 
sprung.  Indian  war  cries,  the  crack  of  mus¬ 
kets,  and  the  cries  of  wounded  mingled  with 
military  commands. 

Wounded  in  the  leg,  General  Herkimer  fell 
from  his  horse  at  the  first  fire.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  took  a  position  on  the  hillside  from 
where  he  could  direct  the  fighting.  After 
the  first  surprise,  the  Americans  took  to  the 
forest  and  from  behind  whatever  natural 
mover  was  available  continued  the  fight  un- 
m  the  Indians,  who  had  suffered  severely  in 
pressing  the  attack,  retired  in  dismay. 

Herkimer  was  placed  on  a  litter  and  taken 
downVthe  Mohawk  to  his  home  where,  10 
days  aSter  the  battle,  he  died  as  the  result 
of  the  amputation  of  his  wounded  leg. 

The  battle  greatly  crippled  the  British 
forces  of  5(t.  Leger  who  soon  afterward, 
alarmed  at  Nie  approach  of  Gen.  Benedict 
Arnold,  gave  \n  his  effort  to  capture  Fort 
Stanwix  and  retreated  into  Canada.  This, 
together  with  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga,  thwarted.  Britain’s  carefully  laid 
strategy,  and  the  conquest  of  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  dividing  the  colonies  was 
averted.  \ 

The  significance  of  theNBattle  of  Oriskany 
and  of  the  subsequent  raising  of  the  siege 
was  twofold.  From  a  military  point  of  view, 
St.  Leger’s  advance  was  checked,  his  junc¬ 
tion  with  Burgoyne  was  prevented,  and  the 
threefold  strategic  plan  of  the  British  suf¬ 
fered  its  initial  setback  to  be  followed  later 
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by\Burgoyne’s  surrender  at  Saratoga.  For 
the 'emergency  of  a  defeat  which  closed  the 
Mohawk  Valley  and  of  a  siege  which  held 
St.  Leger  for  3  weeks  before  Fort  Stanwix, 
no  calculation  had  been  made  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish.  It  was  this  combination  that  was  so 
fortunate  ftar  our  young  republic.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  Oriskany  and  Stanwix  on  American 
morale  was  no\less  real  than  Its  military  ef¬ 
fect.  The  people  of  the  valley  sided  with 
Congress  against\the  King  and  the  British 
heard  more  and  more  clearly  the  rumbling 
of  fresh  resistance^  No  Tory  rising  ever 
disgraced  the  valley.  'Washington  said  “Her¬ 
kimer  first  reversed  the  gloomy  scene”  of 
the  campaign.  John  Adams  declared  that 
“Gansevoort  has  proved  mat  it  is  possible 
to  hold  a  post.”  \ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of\he  bill  my 
colleague,  Senator  Keating,  ms  intro¬ 
duced  today  to  establish  the  Oriskany 
Battlefield  as  a  national  historicNsite. 

The  Battle  of  Oriskany  was  one  of.  the 
most  significant  engagements  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Revolutionary  War,  for  it  stemmed 
the  British  advance  down  the  Mohawlo 
and  never  again  were  the  British  able 
to  mount  a  serious  offensive  threat 
against  the  critically  important  Hudson 
Valley.  Gen.  Nicholas  Herkimer,  who 
commanded  the  American  forces  at  the 
battle,  is  one  of  our  great  figures  of 
colonial  history  and  stands  as  a  symbol 
of  the  fortitude  and  patriotism  of  the 
Dutch  people  who  settled  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley. 


One  of  the  most  thrilling  chapters  in 
American  fiction  is  Walter  Edmonds’  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Battle  of  Oriskany  in 
“Drums  Along  the  Mohawk.”  I  com¬ 
mend  the  book,  and  particularly  Mr. 
Edmonds’  description  of  the  bloody  bat¬ 
tle,  to  all  Americans  who  take  pride  in 
our  rich  colonial  history. 

New  York  was  one  of  the  crucial  bat¬ 
tlegrounds  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will 
recognize  the  importance  of  Oriskany  to 
our  national  heritage  by  taking  favor¬ 
able  action  on  this  bill. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  This  is  the  so- 
called  foreign  aid  bill  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  asked  that  the  Congress  con¬ 
sider. 

I  have  not  analyzed  the  bill,  as  yet, 
and  am  therefore  introducing  it  “by 
request.” 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
expects  to  begin  hearings  on  April  5.  In 
as  much  as  the  bill  this  year  is  much 
simplified,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  report  a  bill  to  the  Senate  late  in 
April. 


Mr.  President,  for  the  convenience  of 
Members,  there  has  been  prepared  a  sec- 
tion-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  I  am 
today  introducing.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  analysis  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  analysis  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Fulbright,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Ful¬ 
bright  is  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Pro¬ 
posed  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962 
x.  introduction 
1.  Purposes  of  the  bill 
The  proposed  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1962  (“the  bill”)  has  two  main  purposes. 
First,  it  authorizes  new  appropriations  for 
various  categories  of  aid,  including  develop¬ 
ment  grants,  a  new  alliance  for  progress 
category,  international  organizations  and 
programs,  supporting  assistance,  and  the 
contingency  fund.  Second,  it  effects  certain 
substantive  amendments  in  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (“the  act”) . 

2.  Authorizations 

The  following  table  shows  the  authoriza¬ 
tions  and  appropriations  requested  by  the 
executive  branch: 


Authorization 

Appropriation 

request 

request 

Pt.  I.  Act  for  International  Development  of  1961: 

Ch.  2.  Development  assistance: 

Title  I.  Development  Loan  Fund: 

Sec.  202(a).  Authorization.  ...  . 

(■) 

$1, 250, 000, 000 

Title  II.  Development  grants  technical 

cooperation: 

Sec.  212.  Authorization.  _. . 

($335,  000, 000 

335, 000,000 

Title  III.  Investment  guaranties: 

Sec.  222(f).  General  provisions . 

100,000,000 

100, 000, 000 

Title  IV.  Investment  surveys: 

^ .  Sec.  232.  Authorization . 

6, 000, 000 

5,000,000 

Title  VI.  Alliance  for  progress: 

Sec.  252.  Authorization . 

1  3,  000, 000, 000 

600, 000,000 

Total,  ch.  2 . __ . 

3,  440, 000, 000 

2,  290,  000, 000 

Ch.  3.  International  organizations  and  pro- 

grams: 

Sec.  302.  Authorization . 

148, 900, 000 

148, 900.  000 

Ch.  4.  Supporting  assistance: 

Sec.  402.  Authorization . .  _  . 

481,  500,  000 

481,  500,  000 

Authorization 

request 

Appropriation 

request 

Pt.  I.  Act  for  International,  etc.— Con. 

Ch.  5.  Contingency  fund: 

Sec.  451(a). . 

$400, 000,  000 

$400,  000,  000 

Total  pt.  I _ 

4, 470,  400,  000 

0 

4,  470,  400,  000 

3, 320, 400, 000 

1,500,000,000 
4,  820,  400,  000 

Pt.  II.  International  Peace  and  Security  Act  of  1961: 
Ch.  2.  Military  assistance: 

Sec.  504(a).  Authorization... 

Total,  pt.  I  and  pt.  II 

Pt.  Ill: 

Ch.  2.  Administrative  provisions: 

Sec.  637(a).  Administrative  expenses  (AID). 
Sec.  637(b).  Administrative  expenses 
(State)  _ 

55,  000,  000 

(>) 

55,  000, 000 

3. 100,  000 

Total,  pt.  Ill . 

65,000,000 

68, 100,  000 

Total,  all  parts. . 

4,  525, 400, 000 

>  4,  878,  500,  000 

i  Authorization  is  not  contained  in  the  act. 

»  Requested  authorization  provides  that  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  may  be  appropri¬ 
ated  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1963. 


3  This  total  does  not  include  unobligated 
requested  to  be  continued  available. 


balances  of  prior  year  appropriations 


In  most  cases  the  bill  provides  for  the 
new  authorizations  by  the  technique  of 
striking  out  the  amount  and  the  reference 
to  fiscal  year  1962  in  the  existing  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  substituting  the  new  amount  and 
a  reference  to  fiscal  year  1963.  The  act  now 
contains  authorizations  for  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1963  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  (sec.  202(a)),  for  military  assistance 
(sec.  504(a)),  and  for  certain  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  of  the  Department  of  State 
relating  to  functions  under  the  act  (sec.  637 
(b) ) .  Thus  no  new  authorizations  are  need¬ 
ed  for  these  purposes.  In  addition  the  bill 
provides  an  authorization  for  continuing  the 
availability  of  unexpended  balances  of  funds 
made  available  under  the  act. 

n.  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

Part  I.  Act  for  international  development  of 
1961 

Chapter  1.  Short  Title  and  Statement  of 
Policy 

Statement  of  policy : 

Section  101:  Amends  section  102  of  the  act, 
which  contains  a  statement  of  policy  for 


part  I,  by  adding  a  statement  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  support  for  the  peace¬ 
ful  uses  of  atomic  energy  should  be  contin¬ 
ued  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  part  I. 
Since  section  102(c)  of  the  bill  strikes  out 
section  213  of  the  act,  which  authorizes  the 
use  of  development  grant  funds  for  the 
atoms  for  peace  program,  the  new  statement 
of  policy  is  proposed  in  order  that  programs 
for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  may 
continue  to  have  express  recognition  in  the 
act  and  in  order  to  make  clear  that  the  dele¬ 
tion  of  section  213  does  not  imply  any  in¬ 
tention  to  discontinue  such  programs. 

Chapter  2.  Development  Assistance 

TITLE  n.  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL 
COOPERATION 

General  authority: 

Section  102(a):  Amends  section  211(a)  of 
the  act,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
by  providing  that  the  criteria  which  that 
section  requires  the  President  to  take  into 
account  in  furnishing  development  grant 
assistance,  apply  as  a  matter  of  law  only 
when  such  assistance  is  furnished  to  coun¬ 


tries  and  areas,  rather  than  to  international 
organizations,  for  development  grant  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  now  proposed  that  develop¬ 
ment  grant  funds,  as  well  as  supporting  as¬ 
sistance  funds  and  the  new  alliance  for 
progress  funds  (see  analysis  of  sec.  105  of 
the  bill)  will  be  available  for  assistance  to 
regional  and  other  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  in  addition  to  the  funds  available 
under  chapter  3  of  the  act,  relating  to  inter¬ 
national  organizations  and  programs.  The 
United  States  will  make  contributions  to 
international  organizations  and  programs 
from  development  grant  funds  only  where 
it  has  reasonable  expectations  that  such 
funds  will  be  administered  by  the  organi¬ 
zations  so  as  to  further  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  211(a)  of  the  act.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved,  however,  that  it  would  be  inappro¬ 
priate  for  the  United  States,  when  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  multilateral  efforts,  to  attempt  to 
impose  its  own  unilateral  judgment  with 
regard  to  the  application  of  the  criteria  to 
specific  multilateral  projects  or  activities. 
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Authorization : 

Section  102(b)  :  Amends  section  212  of 
the  act,  which  relates  to  authorizations,  by 
deleting  the  obsolete  authorization  for  an 
appropriation  for  development  grants  for 
use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1962  and  substi¬ 
tuting  an  authorization  for  an  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1963. 

Atoms  for  peace : 

Section  102(c):  Strikes  out  section  213  of 
the  act,  which  relates  to  atoms  for  peace. 
Because  the  use  of  fiscal  year  1963  develop¬ 
ment  grant  funds  for  programs  for  the  peace¬ 
ful  uses  of  atomic  energy  will  be  for  the 
economic  development  purposes  for  which 
such  funds  are  authorized  and  will  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  applicable 
to  such  funds,  section  213,  which  is  a  special 
diversionary  authority  to  use  development 
grant  funds  for  atoms  for  peace  programs,  is 
no  longer  necessary  and  tends  to  confuse 
the  concepts  underlying  the  development 
grant  title.  Section  101  of  the  bill  adds  a 
new  sentence  to  the  statement  of  policy  in 
section  102  of  the  act,  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  programs  under  the  act  for 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  should 
be  continued. 

TITLE  III.  INVESTMENT  GUARANTEES 

General  authority : 

Section  103(a):  Amends  section  221(b)  of 
the  act,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
in  two  respects: 

Paragraph  (1)  amends  section  221(b), 
which  relates  to  specific  risk  guarantees,  by 
deleting  the  present  $1  billion  ceiling  on 
the  total  face  amount  of  such  guarantees 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
and  substituting  a  new  ceiling  of  $1 .3  billion. 

Paragraph  (2)  amends  section  221(b)(2), 
which  relates  to  all  risk  guarantees,  by  de¬ 
leting  the  present  $90  million  ceiling  on  the 
total  face  amount  of  such  guarantees  which 
may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  and 
substituting  a  new  ceiling  of  $180  million. 

See  analysis  of  section  103(b)  below, 
which  increases  the  funds  available  for  is¬ 
suance  of  guarantees. 

General  provisions : 

Section  103(b)  :  Amends  section  222  of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (f)  which  author¬ 
izes  an  appropriation  for  use  beginning  in 
1963  as  a  reserve  available  to  discharge  lia¬ 
bilities  under  investment  guarantees.  The 
amendment  also  makes  a  conforming  change 
in  section  222(d)  of  the  act. 

Housing  projects  in  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries: 

Section  103(c)  :  Amends  section  224  of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  housing  projects  in 
Latin  American  countries,  by  deleting  the 
$10  million  ceiling  on  the  total  face  amount 
of  guarantees  which  may  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  under  that  section  and  substi¬ 
tuting  a  new  ceiling  of  $60  million.  The 
amendment  also  makes  a  conforming  change 
in  section  224  to  make  clear  that  the  ap¬ 
propriation  which  would  be  authorized  by 
the  amendment  proposed  in  section  103(b) 
of  the  bill,  would  be  available  to  discharge 
liabilities  under  investment  guarantees  is¬ 
sued  under  section  224  of  the  act,  as  well  as 
those  issued  under  section  221  of  the  act. 

TITLE  IV.  SURVEYS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNI¬ 
TIES 

Authorization: 

Section  104:  Amends  section  232  of  the  act, 
which  relates  to  authorization,  by  deleting 
the  obsolete  authorization  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  surveys  of  investment  opportunities 
for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1962  and  sub¬ 
stituting  an  authorization  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

TITLE  VI.  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Alliance  for  progress: 

Section  105:  Amends  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  act,  which  relates  to  development  as¬ 


sistance,  by  adding  a  new  title  VI  relating  to 
the  alliance  for  progress. 

First,  the  amendment  adds  a  new  section 
251  to  the  act,  which  relates  to  general  au¬ 
thority.  Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  as  to  the 
special  significance  of  the  relationships  of 
the  American  peoples  and  Republics  and  the 
great  hope  for  the  advancement  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  American  peoples  which  the  al¬ 
liance  for  progress  offers.  The  section  au¬ 
thorizes  the  President  to  furnish  assistance 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  de¬ 
termine  to  promote  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  countries  and  areas  (including  de¬ 
pendent  oversea  territories)  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  includes  the  Caribbean  area. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  251  es¬ 
tablishes  the  criteria  and  other  conditions 
applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  assistance  un¬ 
der  the  new  title  VI.  Since  a  major  portion 
of  the  funds  to  be  made  available  under  the 
new  title  for  fiscal  year  1963  will  be  available 
only  for  dollar  repayable  loans,  similar  to 
development  loans  under  the  act,  while  a 
lesser  portion  will  be  available  on  a  grant  or 
other  basis,  similar  to  development  grants 
(see  the  new  sec.  252  which  would  be  added 
by  the  amendment) ,  the  criteria  and  condi¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  new  section  251(a) 
represent  a  combination  of  the  criteria  and 
conditions  now  applicable  to  development 
loans  and  grants  under  the  act.  First,  the 
subsection  makes  clear  that  assistance  under 
the  new  title  shall  be  directed  toward  the 
development  of  both  human  and  economic 
resources  rather  than  emphasizing  either  the 
former  or  the  latter  as  do  development 
grants  and  development  loans  respectively. 
Next,  it  requires  that  the  President,  in  fur¬ 
nishing  assistance  under  the  new  title  on 
either  a  loan  or  a  grant  basis  to  countries 
and  areas  (but  not  to  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  as  explained  in  the  analysis  of  sec. 
102(a)  of  the  bill)  take  into  account  four 
criteria:  (1)  the  principles  of  the  Act  of 
Bogota  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este 
(this  part  of  the  first  criterion  is  taken  from 
the  first  portion  of  sec.  618  of  the  act,  relat¬ 
ing  to  economic  assistance  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  is  repealed  by  sec.  301(c)  of  the 
bill)  and  in  particular  the  extent  to  which 
the  country  is  taking  self-help  measures;  (2) 
the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the 
activity  to  be  financed;  (3)  consistency  with 
development  plans  and  objectives;  and  (4) 
possible  effects  upon  the  U.S.  economy. 
Finally,  certain  additional  requirements  now 
applicable  to  development  loans  under  the 
act  are  also  applicable  to  loans  made  under 
the  new  alliance-for-progress  title  from 
funds  required  to  be  used  on  a  dollar  repay¬ 
able  basis:  (1)  the  President  must  take  into 
account  whether  financing  could  be  obtained 
from  other  free  world  sources;  (2)  such  loans 
may  be  made  only  upon  a  finding  of  reason¬ 
able  prospects  of  repayment;  and  (3)'  such 
loans  are  subject  by  cross-reference  to  section 
201(d)  (interest  rates  for  loaning  and  re¬ 
loaning),  sections  202(b)  and  202(c)  (long¬ 
term  commitment  authority  and  related  re¬ 
porting  requirement) ;  and  section  204 
(Development  Loan  Committee) . 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  251 
provides  that  the  authority  of  section  614(a) 
of  the  act  may  not  be  used  to  waive  the 
requirements  of  the  new  title  VI  with  re¬ 
spect  to  funds  required  to  be  used  on  a  dol¬ 
lar  repayable  loan  basis  and  that  the  trans¬ 
fer  authority  of  section  610  may  be  used 
to  transfer  such  funds  only  to  development 
loan  funds.  The  restrictions  imposed  by 
this  subsection  on  the  use  of  alliance-for- 
progress  funds  available  only  for  dollar  re¬ 
payable  loans  are  similar  to  those  imposed 
by  section  201(c)  of  the  act  on  development 
loan  funds  and  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  use  of  the  President’s  special  authorities 
to  diminish  the  dollar  repayable  loan  re¬ 
quirement. 


Subsection  (d)  of  section  251  provides 
that  the  President  shall,  when  requested 
and  when  appropriate,  assist  in  fostering 
measures  of  agrarian  reform.  This  subsec¬ 
tion  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  second  por¬ 
tion  of  section  618  of  the  act,  relating  to 
economic  assistance  to  Latin  America,  which 
would  be  repealed  by  section  301(c)  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  adds  a  new  section  252 
to  the  act,  which  relates  to  authorization. 
This  section  authorizes  a  total  appropriation 
for  use  beginning  in  any  of  the  fiscal  years 
1963  through  1966  of  $3  billion,  but  limits 
the  amount  which  may  be  appropriated  for 
use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1963  to  not  to 
exceed  $600  million.  Funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  the  new  title  VI  may  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes  in  Latin  America,  notably  develop¬ 
ment  loans  and  development  grants,  under 
appropriate  circumstances.  The  section 
further  provides  that  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1963, 
not  to  exceed  $100  million  may  be  used  on 
terms  other  than  dollar  repayable  loans; 
i.e.,  grants  or  local  currency  repayable  loans. 
The  remaining  funds  (up  to  $500  million) 
must  be  used  for  dollar  repayable  loans. 

The  amendment  adds  a  new  section  253, 
relating  to  fiscal  provisions,  which  provides 
that  dollar  receipts  from  loans  under  the 
new  title  VI  will  be  available  for  use  for 
further  dollar  repayable  loans  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  the  new  title.  It 
also  provides  that  receipts  from  loans  made 
for  the  benefit  of  countries  and  areas  of 
Latin  American  (including  loans  to  private 
entities)  under  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
(development  loans) ,  which  are  now  made 
available  by  section  203  of  the  act  for  use 
under  the  development  loan  title,  shall  be 
available  for  use  for  further  dollar  repayable 
loans  under  the  new  title.  The  new  section 
further  provides  that  all  receipts  and  other 
funds  made  available  under  the  new  title  VI 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
Chapter  3.  International  organizations  and 
programs 

Authorization : 

Section  106:  Amends  section  302  of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  authorization,  by  de¬ 
leting  the  obsolete  authorization  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  international  organizations 
and  programs  for  fiscal  year  1962  and  sub¬ 
stituting  an  authorization  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  fiscal  year  1963.  As  indicated  under 
section  102(a),  assistance  to  regional  and 
other  international  organizations  may  also 
be  provided  under  the  authority  of  section 
211  (development  grants),  the  new  section 
251  (alliance  for  progress),  and  section  401 
(supporting  assistance)  of  the  act. 

Chapter  4.  Supporting  assistance 

Authorization : 

Section  107:  Amends  section  402  of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  authorization,  by  de¬ 
leting  the  obsolete  authorization  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  supporting  assistance  for  use 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1962  and  substitut¬ 
ing  an  authorization  for  an  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1963. 

Chapter  5.  Contingency  fund 

Contingency  fund: 

Section  108(a) :  Amends  section  451(a)  of 
the  act,  which  relates  to  the  contingency 
fund,  by  deleting  the  obsolete  authorization 
for  an  appropriation  for  the  contingency 
fund  for  fiscal  year  1962  and  substituting 
an  authorization  for  an  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1963. 

Section  108(b):  Amends  section  451(b) 
of  the  act,  which  relates  to  the  contingency 
fund,  by  changing  the  present  requirement 
that  the  President  keep  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speak¬ 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives  currently 
informed  of  the  use  of  contingency  funds 
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to  a  requirement  for  quarterly  reports  on 
the  use  of  such  funds. 

Part  II.  International  Peace  and  Security  Act 
of  1961 

Chapter  2.  Military  Assistance 

Sales : 

Section  201(a) :  Amends  section  507(a)  of 
the  act,  which  relates  to  sales,  by  making  a 
technical  change  which  is  related  to  the 
amendment  made  by  section  303(b)  of  the 
bill  to  the  definition  of  the  term  “value”  in 
section  644(m)  of  the  act.  The  amended 
definition  will  clarify  that  the  term  “value” 
applies  to  sales  transactions,  as  well  as 
grants.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  to 
section  507(a)  of  the  act  is  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  sales  price  of  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  to  foreign  countries  and  in¬ 
ternational  organizations  may  include 
normal  pricing  elements  such  as  overhead 
cost  and  surcharges  in  addition  to  the 
“value”  as  defined. 

Special  authority: 

Section  201(b) :  Amends  section  510  of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  special  authority,  by 
deleting  the  obsolete  references  to  the  fiscal 
year  1962  and  substituting  references  to  the 
fiscal  year  1963,  thereby  extending  the 
authority  provided  in  that  section  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  year. 

Restrictions  on  military  aid  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica: 

Section  201(c) :  Amends  subsection  511(b) 
of  the  act,  which  relates  to  restrictions  on 
military  aid  to  Latin  America,  by  striking 
“military  assistance  programs”  and  substi¬ 
tuting  “grant  programs  of  defense  articles,” 
thereby  conforming  the  language  of  this 
subsection  to  the  language  of  subsection 
511(a)  of  the  act,  which  fixes  a  ceiling  on 
grants  of  defense  articles  to  Latin  American 
republics. 

Part  III 

Chapter  I.  General  Provisions 

Patents  and  technical  information : 

Section  301(a):  Amends  section  606  of 
the  act,  which  relates  to  patents  and  tech¬ 
nical  information,  by  deleting  subsection 
(c),  which  prohibits  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  act  by  the 
U  S.  Government  for  the  acquisition  of  any 
pharmaceutical  products  manufactured  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  if  the  manufacture 
of  such  product  in  the  United  States  would 
be  covered  by  an  unexpired  U.S.  patent,  un¬ 
less  such  manufacture  has  been  expressly  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  patent  owner. 

Completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates: 

Section  301(b)  :  Amends  section  611(a)  of 
the  act,  which  relates  to  completion  of  plans 
and  cost  estimates,  to  render  the  require¬ 
ments  of  section  611  applicable  to  agree¬ 
ments  and  grants  under  the  proposed  new 
title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  act, 
relating  to  the  alliance  for  progress. 

Economic  assistance  to  Latin  America: 

Section  301(c)  :  Strikes  out  section  618  of 
the  act,  which  relates  to  economic  assistance 
to  Latin  America,  and  adds  a  new  section 
618,  relating  to  use  of  settlement  receipts. 

The  substance  of  the  present  section  618  is 
incorporated  in  the  proposed  new  title  VI 
of  chapter  2  of  part  I,  relating  to  the  alli¬ 
ance  for  progress,  which  would  be  added  by 
section  105  of  the  bill.  The  first  half  of 
section  618,  which  requires  economic  assist¬ 
ance  to  Latin  America  under  the  act  to  be 
furnished  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  act  of  Bogota,  is  incorporated  in  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  proposed  new  section  251(b) 
of  the  act  which  requires  the  President,  in 
furnishing  assistance  to  countries  and  areas 
under  the  alliance-for -progress  title,  to  take 
into  account,  among  other  things,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este.  The  second  half  of  sec- 
tion  618,  relating  to  agrarian  reform  in  Latin 
America,  is  set  forth  verbatim  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  section  251(d)  of  the  act. 


The  new  section  618  which  would  be  added 
by  the  amendment  provides  that  U.S.  dollars 
paid  directly  to  the  United  States  under  the 
agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Japan  regarding  the  settlement 
of  postwar  economic  assistance  to  Japan  may 
be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail¬ 
able  in  any  appropriation  act  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  part  I  of  the  act.  The  use 
of  the  dollars  so  received  for  this  purpose 
would  require  appropriation  action  by  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  this  authority  and 
would  be  within  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  part  I  of  the  act. 

On  January  9,  1962,  representatives  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan 
signed  an  agreement  which,  upon  its  entry 
into  force,  will  constitute  a  final  settlement 
for  all  economic  assistance  furnished  to 
Japan  by  the  U.S.  Government  during  the 
period  between  September  2,  1945,  and  April 
28,  1952.  Under  the  agreement  Japan 

would  be  obligated  to  pay  the  amount  of 
$490  million,  and  approval  of  the  Japanese 
Diet  is  required  before  the  agreement  can 
enter  into  force  for  Japan.  At  the  request 
of  the  Government  of  Japan  the  United 
States  recorded  its  intention  in  connection 
with  the  agreement,  to  employ  the  major 
portion  of  the  funds  received  from  the  settle¬ 
ment,  subject  to  appropriate  legislation,  for 
economic  assistance  to  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries.  When  this  authorization  is  enacted, 
acts  making  appropriations  for  part  I  of  the 
act  could  be  used  to  appropriate  or  otherwise 
make  available  for  this  purpose  dollars  paid 
from  time  to  time  under  the  agreement. 
The  amendment  would  not  affect  up  to  $25 
million  which  the  United  States  may  re¬ 
quest  under  the  settlement  agreement  to  be 
paid  in  yen  to  finance  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  exchange  programs,  subject  to  avail¬ 
ability  of  appropriations. 

Chapter  2.  Administrative  Provisions 

Exercise  of  functions: 

Section  302(a) :  Amends  section  621  of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  excerise  of  functions, 
by  deleting  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and 
(e)  as  obsolete.  These  subsections  deal  with 
the  abolition  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  and  Comptroller,  the  transfer  of 
their  functions,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
Cooley  amendment  function  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  under  section  104(e)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  480) .  All  the  actions  provided  for  in 
the  deleted  subsections  have  been  completed. 

Statutory  officers: 

Section  302(b):  Amends  section  624  of 
the  act,  which  relates  to  statutory  officers,  in 
several  respects: 

It  strikes  out  subsection  (d)  as  obsolete 
and  redesignates  subsection  (e)  as  subsec¬ 
tion  (d).  The  present  subsection  (d)  pro¬ 
vides  that  any  persons  who,  on  the  date 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  act,  held 
certain  statutory  positions  could  continue 
to  hold  such  positions  for  not  to  exceed 
60  days  following  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act. 

It  amends  paragraph  2(A)  of  redesignated 
subsection  (d),  which  relates  to  the  Inspec¬ 
tor  General,  foreign  assistance,  to  provide 
that  the  Inspector  General  shall  have  among 
his  responsibilities,  inspections  and  audits 
of  programs  conducted  by  U.S.  Government 
agencies  under  Public  Law  86-735  (the  Latin 
America  Development  and  Chile  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Act)  in  addition  to  programs  under  part 
I  of  the  act  and  of  the  Peace  Corps,  which 
are  now  provided  for  by  paragraph  2(A). 
This  amendment  together  with  the  existing 
section  624(e)  (6)  of  the  act  would  empower 
the  Inspector  General  to  suspend,  subject  to 
certain  limitations,  all  or  any  part  of  any 
programs  under  Public  Law  86-735  conducted 
by  U.S.  Government  agencies.  The  programs 
under  Public  Law  86—735  which  the  amend¬ 
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ment  subjects  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  In¬ 
spector  General  are  described  as  those  con¬ 
ducted  by  U.S.  Government  agencies  in  order 
to  avoid  a  retroactive  application  to  pro¬ 
grams  now  being  conducted  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  under  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  Agreement. 
Programs  conducted  by  the  Bank  under  that 
agreement  differ  from  programs  conducted 
by  international  organizations  financed  in 
part  from  U.S.  contributions  to  such  organi¬ 
zations  (in  which  case  the  Inspector  Gen¬ 
eral’s  jurisdiction  covers  the  contribution  of 
funds  to  the  organization  but  not  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  subsequent  use  of  the  funds),  be¬ 
cause  the  Bank’s  role  under  the  agreement  as 
a  technical  matter  is  more  that  of  an  agent 
agent  carrying  out  bilateral  U.S.  assistance 
programs  than  of  an  international  organi¬ 
zation  carrying  out  its  own  program  to 
which  the  United  States  contributes.  The 
trust  fund  agreement  does  not  provide  for 
audits  by  the  Inspector  General  nor  does  it 
permit  the  Inspector  General  to  suspend  the 
operations  of  the  Bank.  The  present  amend¬ 
ment  in  effect  exempts  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Inspector  General  only  existing  pro¬ 
grams  now  being  conducted  by  the  Bank, 
since  future  alliance-for-progress  funds  are 
being  sought  under  part  I  of  the  act,  and  no 
provision  is  made  for  exempting  programs 
conducted  by  the  Bank  under  part  I  of  the 
act  from  the  responsibilities  of  the  Inspector 
General. 

Finally,  the  amendment  makes  conforming 
changes  in  paragraphs  (5)  and  (7)  of  re¬ 
designated  subsection  (d) .  These  changes 
make  clear  that  the  Inspector  General  shall 
have  access  to  all  documents  and  other 
material  of  U.S.  Government  agencies  ad¬ 
ministering  Public  Law  86-735  and  that  his 
expenses  with  respect  to  programs  under 
that  act  may  be  charged  to  appropriations 
made  to  carry  out  such  programs. 

Employment  of  personnel : 

Section  302(c)  :  Amends  section  625  of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  employment  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  in  two  respects. 

Paragraph  (1)  amends  section  625(b), 
which  relates  to  employment  of  personnel 
in  the  United  States,  by  increasing  (a)  the 
ceiling  on  the  number  of  such  personnel 
employed  to  carry  out  part  I  or  coordinate 
part  I  and  part  II  who  may  be  appointed  or 
removed  without  regard  to  any  law  (i.e.,  “ex¬ 
cepted  personnel”).  H.R.  1048  (the  pay  re¬ 
form  bill)  now  pending  before  the  Congress, 
would  amend  section  625(b)  of  the  act  so 
as  to  remove  the  authority  of  that  section 
to  compensate  specified  numbers  of  person¬ 
nel  at  rates,  including  supergrade  rates, 
without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  While  additional  number  of  super¬ 
grades  for  carrying  out  the  act  is  urgently 
needed,  no  provision  for  such  authority  is 
being  proposed  in  the  bill  at  this  time,  be¬ 
cause  the  pay  reform  bill  as  proposed  will 
meet  the  need.  The  effect  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  be  made  by  the  bill  is 
to  increase  the  number  of  excepted  personnel 
now  authorized  by  section  625(b),  which  are 
not  affected  by  the  pay  reform  bill. 

Paragraph  (2)  amends  section  625(d)(2), 
which  authorizes  use  of  authority  under  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  functions  outside  the  United 
States,  by  authorizing  initial  assignment  of 
personnel  under  section  625(d)(2)  for  duty 
within  the  United  States  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  2  years  pending  assignment  outside 
the  United  States.  This  authority  is  subject 
to  a  determination  that  it  is  important  for 
the  purposes  of  the  act.  It  is  Intended  that 
this  authority  will  be  used  to  provide  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  experience  in  operating  positions  in 
Washington  for  persons  outside  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  who  are  recruited  for  responsible 
posts  in  aid  missions  abroad.  This  authority 
will  permit  AID  to  adopt  a  practice  similar 
to  the  current  practice  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  in  assigning  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officers  to  initial  duty  in  the  United  States. 
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Reports  and  information : 

Section  302(d) :  Amends  section  634(d)  of 
the  act,  which  relates  to  reports  and  infor¬ 
mation,  by  changing  the  present  require¬ 
ment  that  the  report  which  must  be  made  in 
January  of  each  year  cover  actions  taken 
during  the  preceding  12  months  to  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  such  reports  cover  actions 
taken  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  This 
requirement  will  be  effective  for  the  first  time 
in  January  1963,  since  that  will  be  the  first 
January  following  either  12  months  or  a  fiscal 
year  of  operations  under  the  act.  The  pres¬ 
ent  requirement  for  reports  on  a  calendar 
year  basis  is  thought  to  be  less  useful  than  a 
requirement  for  reports  on  a  fiscal  year  basis, 
since  calendar  year  reports  would  cut  across 
2  fiscal  years  and  give  an  incomplete  picture 
of  both. 

General  authorities: 

Section  302(e)  :  Amends  section  636(h)  of 
the  act,  which  relates  to  general  authorities, 
In  two  respects;  First,  it  renders  the  5- 
year  contracting  and  agreement  authority  of 
subsection  (h)  applicable  to  the  new  title 
VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I,  relating  to  the 
alliance  for  progress.  Section  635(h)  now 
applies  to  title  II  (development  grants)  and 
V  (development  research)  of  chapter  2  of 
part  I.  The  amendment  also  makes  a  tech¬ 
nical  change  in  the  description  of  funds  in 
section  635(h)  from  funds  "made  available” 
under  the  specified  sections  to  funds  “avail¬ 
able”  under  those  sections.  This  will  de¬ 
scribe  more  accurately  funds  available  for 
development  research  since  such  funds  are 
not  appropriated  separately  for  that  purpose 
but  are  authorized  to  be  taken  from  funds 
otherwise  available  under  part  I  of  the  act. 

Administrative  expenses : 

Section  302(f)  :  Amends  section  637  of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  administrative  expenses, 
in  two  respects: 

Paragraph  (1)  amends  section  637(a), 
which  authorizes  an  appropriation  for  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  part 
I  (the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment)  by  deleting  the  obsolete  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  an  appropriation  for  such  expenses 
for  fiscal  year  1962  and  substituting  an  au¬ 
thorization  for  an  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1963. 

Paragraph  (2)  amends  section  637(b), 
which  authorizes  appropriations  for  certain 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Department 
of  State  in  connection  with  functions  under 
the  act,  by  deleting  a  reference  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  so  that  appropriations  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  section  may  be  made  to  the 
President  in  conformity  with  other  appro¬ 
priations  authorized  by  the  act. 

Chapter  3.  Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Saving  provisions: 

Section  303(a)  :  Amends  section  643  of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  saving  provisions,  by 
striking  out  subsection  (d)  as  obsolete.  Sec¬ 
tion  643(d)  provides  that  nothing  in  the  act 
shall  affect  the  Peace  Corps  pending  enact- 


funds  made  available  under  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  and  authority  to  consolidate  such 
funds  with  appropriations  made  available 
for  the  same  general  purposes  under  the  act, 
similar  authorization  and  authority  with  re¬ 
spect  to  unexpended  balances  of  funds  made 
available  under  the  act. 

Part  IV 

Section  401 :  Repeals  part  IV  of  the  act, 
which  relates  to  amendments  to  other  acts. 
The  repeal  of  part  IV  will  not  affect  the 
amendments  contained  in  that  part. 

International  Health  Research  Act  of 
1960: 

Section  402.  Amends  section  5(f)  of  the 
International  Health  Research  Act  of  1960, 
which  relates  to  delegation  of  functions 
under  that  act,  to  make  clear  that  the 
President  may  delegate  his  authority  there¬ 
under  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  or  to  any  other  officer  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Act  of  August  1,  1956  (basic  authority  for 
the  Department  of  State)  : 

Section  403.  Amends  the  act  of  August  I, 
1956,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  170g) ,  which 
relates  to  basic  authority  for  the  Departipent 
of  State,  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  settle  promptly  a  small  number  of 
meritorious  claims  which  are  presented  dip¬ 
lomatically  by  foreign  governments  from 
time  to  time.  At  present,  the  Secretary  of 
State  does  not  have  this  authority  and  must, 
therefore,  seek  legislation  each  time  it  is 
determined  that  a  meritorious  claim  has  been 
presented.  This  can  result  in  delay  and  have 
adverse  effects  upon  our  relations  with  the 
foreign  government  concerned,  particularly 
when  the  claim  involves  injured  persons  who 
are  in  need  of  assistance.  Authority  has  been 
given  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de¬ 
partments  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Act  of 
August  10,  1956  (70 A  Stat.  154;  10  U.S.C. 
2734),  to  pay  up  to  $15,000  in  settlement  of 
claims  presented  directly  by  inhabitants  of 
foreign  countries  for  losses  and  damages 
caused  by  military  activities  abroad. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  expressly  lim¬ 
ited  to  claims  which  are  presented  diplo¬ 
matically  on  behalf  of  citizens  of  the  pre¬ 
senting  state  and  which  are  not  cognizable 
under  other  laws  or  international  agreements 
of  the  United  States,  such  as  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act,  the  Tucker  Act,  and  the 
NATO  status-of-forces  agreements.  The 
amendment  provides  a  ceiling  of  $15,000,  or 
the  foreign  currency  equivalent  thereof. 

Since  1947,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  rec¬ 
ommended,  and  the  Congress  has  enacted, 
three  bills  authorizing  payment  of  seven 
claims  similar  to  those  envisaged  by  this 
amendment.  The  claims  totaled  $40,742.65, 
or  an  average  of  $5,820.38  for  each  claim. 
It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  number  of 
claims  to  be  settled  in  the  future  will  be  ma¬ 
terially  greater  than  those  settled  in  the 
past.  Appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
State  to  carry  out  this  authority  would  also 
be  authorized  by  the  provision. 


ment  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  or  adjournment 
of  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  which¬ 
ever  is  earlier. 

Definitions : 

Section  303(b) :  Amends  subsections  644 
(m)  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  act,  which  relate  to 
definitions,  by  deleting  the  words  “as  grant 
assistance”  from  the  definition  of  the  term 
“value”  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
amount  of  reimbursement  from  MAP  funds 
to  the  military  departments  under  section 
632(d)  of  the  act  for  a  defense  article  fur¬ 
nished  to  MAP  by  the  military  departments 
is  the  same  whether  MAP  provides  the  item 
to  a  country  or  international  organization 
on  a  grant  or  sales  basis. 

Unexpended  balances: 

Section  303(c) :  Amends  section  645  of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  unexpended  balances, 
by  adding  to  the  existing  authorization  to 
continue  available  unexpended  balances  of 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  UNITED 

NATIONS  PARTICIPATION  ACT  OP 

1945,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
by  request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I 
am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend¬ 
ments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
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sidered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  / 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tile  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record /at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter /trom  the 
Secretary  of  State,  dated  Ma/ch  3,  1962, 
in  regard  to  it.  / 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT//  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objectionjthe  bill  and  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2997)  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright, 
by  request,  was/eceived,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred/to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  emicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Aineriefi  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec¬ 
tions/)  a),  (b)  and  (d)  of  section  2  of  the 
Un/ed  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  341,  81st  Congress, 
October  10,  1949,  are  hereby  further  amended 
no  read  as  follows: 

(a)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  who  shall  have  the  rank  and 
status  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  and  shall  hold  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.  Such  representa¬ 
tive  shall  represent  the  United  States  in  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  and 
may  serve  ex  offlco  as  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  any  organ,  commission,  or 
other  body  of  the  United  Nations,  other  than 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  shall  perform  such  other  functions  in 
connection  with  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations  as  the 
President  may,  from  time  to  time,  direct. 

(b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  such 
additional  persons  with  appropriate  titles, 
rank,  and  status  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  principal  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  and  in  such  organs,  commissions,  or 
other  bodies  as  may  be  created  by  the  United 
Nations  with  respect  to  nuclear  energy  or 
disarmament  (control  and  limitation  of 
armament) .  Such  persons  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  and  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations.  They  shall,  at 
the  direction  of  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations,  repre¬ 
sent  the  United  States  in  any  organ,  com¬ 
mission,  or  other  body  of  the  United  Nations, 
including  the  Security  Council,  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  and  the  Trusteeship 
'Council,  and  perform  such  other  functions  as 
tfie  representative  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  to  perform  in  connection  with  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
United,  Nations.  Any  deputy  representative 
or  any  qther  officer  holding  office  at  the  time 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  amended,  be¬ 
come  effective  shall  not  he  required  to  be 
reappointed\by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  as  amended. 

(d)  The  President  may  also  appoint  from 
time  to  time  suish  other  persons  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  \o  represent  the  United 
States  in  organs  and  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  President  may,  without  the 
advice  and  consent  ofVthe  Senate,  designate 
any  officer  of  the  United.  States  to  act  with¬ 
out  additional  compensation  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  Stages  in  either  the 
Economic  and  Social  Councilor  the  Trustee¬ 
ship  Council  ( 1 )  at  any  specified  session 
thereof  where  the  position  is  vacant  or  in  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  regulak  represent¬ 
ative  or  (2)  in  connection  with  a*,  specified 
subject  matter  at  any  specified  session  of 
either  such  Council  in  lieu  of  the  Regular 
representative.  The  President  may  designate 
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arty  officer  of  the  Department  of  State,  whose 
appointment  Is  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate,  to  act,  without  additional  com¬ 
pensation,  for  temporary  periods  as  the  repre- 
sentativXof  the  United  States  in  the  Security 
Council  o\the  United  Nations  in  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  representatives  provided 
for  under  se/ion  2  (a)  and  (b)  or  in  lieu  of 
such  representatives  in  connection  with  a 
specified  subject,  matter. 

Sec  2.  Section  2,  of  such  Act  is  hereby  fur¬ 
ther  amended  by  Redesignating  subsections 
(e)  and  (f)  to  be  subsections  (f)  and  (g) 
respectively;  and  by  adding  after  subsection 
(d)  the  following  new  Xibsection:' 

“(e)  The  President,  byNind  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  a 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
European  Office  of  the  United  Nations  with 
appropriate  rank  and  status  vraio  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Such  person  shall,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  represent  theXUnited 
States  at  the  European  Office  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  perform  such  other  functions 
there  in  connection  with  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  international  orgar 
izations  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may,  from\ 
time  to  time,  direct.” 

Sec.  3.  Such  Act  as  hereby  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  after  section  8  the  following  new 
section; 

“Sec.  9.  The  President  may,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  sections  1765 
and  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amend¬ 
ed  (5  U.S.C.  70,  31  U.S.C.  529),  grant  cer¬ 
tain  officers  having  important  representation 
responsibilties  as  determined  by  the  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations,  an  allowance  adequate  to  de¬ 
fray  the  additional  housing  costs  necessi¬ 
tated  by  such  representational  responsibili¬ 
ties  during  the  period  such  officer  is  assigned 
for  duty  in  the  continental  United  States 
as  a  member  of  the  United  States  mission  to 
the  United  Nations.” 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Ful- 
bright  is  as  follows: 

March  3,  1962. 

Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President;  I  submit  here¬ 
with  a  proposed  draft  amendment  to  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  341,  81st  Con¬ 
gress,  October  10,  1949,  to  grant  the  Presi¬ 
dent  wider  discretion  in  assignment  of  top- 
level  personnel  of  the  U.S.  mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  including  their  rank  and 
status  as  ambassadors  or  ministers,  and  to 
give  the  U.S.  representative  discretion  to  as¬ 
sign  these  top  representatives  to  the  various 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  in  accordar 
with  workload  and  other  considerations/ to 
authorize  the  President  to  appoint  a/u.S. 
representative  to  the  European  office  /6f  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international  or¬ 
ganizations;  and  to  authorize  payment  of 
housing  allowances  to  certain  Officers  as¬ 
signed  to  the  U.S.  mission  tq/the  United 
Nations. 

The  United  Nations  Participation  Act  now 
authorizes  a  representative  Ond  a  deputy  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  United  states  at  the  United 
Nations,  both  of  whonyshall  have  the  rank 
and  status  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Am¬ 
bassador  Plenipotentiary.  In  addition,  an¬ 
other  deputy  representative  to  the  Security 
Council  is  authorised  and  the  President  also 
may  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  such  other 
persons  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  United  States  in  the  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  including  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

Ambassador  Stevenson  has  found  this  to 
be  unnecessarily  rigid  and  it  is  proposed 
that  /he  provisions  specifying  the  number 
and  the  role  of  the  deputies  and  their  diplo¬ 
matic  titles  be  deleted.  In  lieu  thereof,  the 


proposed  amendment  would  authorize  the 
President  to  appoint  such  additional  persons 
with  appropriate  title,  rank  and  status  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  principal  organs  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  addition,  these  officers  would, 
qt  the  direction  of  the  U.S.  representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  represent  the  United 
States  in  any  organ,  commission,  or  other 
body  of  the  United  Nations  including  the 
Security  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council  and 
perform  such  other  functions  as  the  U.S. 
representative  is  authorized  to  perform. 

These  changes  will  permit  the  U.S.  repre¬ 
sentative  to  organize  his  staff  and  assign 
their  duties  as  he  deems  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  mission  effectively.  In  the  case  of 
the  two  deputy  representatives.  Ambassador 
Stevenson  has  in  mind  that  they  should  be 
alter  egos  of  the  U.S.  representative  and 
available  to  represent  the  United  States  in 
any  way  in  which  he  himself  is  able  to  do  so. 
Although  the  proposed  amendment  gives  the 
U.S.  representative  greater  flexibility  in 
determining  assignments,  it  remains  ap¬ 
propriate  for  an  individual  who  was  to  be 
appointed,  for  example,  to  spend  most  of  his 
time  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
.to  be  appointed  as  representative  to  that 
Council ,  and  that  the  Senate  in  advising  and 
consenting  on  his  appointment  would  con- 
sid^  primarily  his  ability  and  qualifications 
to  fulfill  those  duties.  This,  however,  wouli 
be  on\the  understanding  that  if  the  TlZ. 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  fmmd 
it  desirable  to  utilize  him  temporarily  as 
representative  to  one  of  the  other  organs,  he 
would  be  in  /position  to  do  so. 

The  amendment  also  provides  th/t  persons 
who  would  represent  the  United  States  in  the 
principal  organsVf  the  United/Nations,  in¬ 
cluding  bodies  thXt  may  be  created  by  the 
United  Nations  wiRh  respect  to  nuclear 
energy  or  disarmament  would  be  appointed 
subject  to  the  advice 'aim  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Persons  appointed  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  other/organs,  commissions, 
and  bodies  of  the  United  Nations  would  not 
require  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  not  intended  that  enactment  of  this 
amendment  would  necessitate  the  reappoint¬ 
ment  of  any  person  holding  office  the  time 
of  its  enactment. 

The  United  States  maintains  a  mission  to 
the  European  office  of  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  organizations,  at 
Geneva/  Geneva  has  become  increasingly 
important  as  the  site  of  many  internation 
conferences  and  organizations  and  the  re 
spohsibilities  of  our  mission  there  have  in¬ 
creased  commensurately.  Therefore,  it  is 
>roposed  in  this  amendment  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
European  office  of  the  United  Nations  with 
appropriate  rank  and  status  who  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  In 
addition  to  representing  the  United  States 
at  the  European  office  of  the  United  Nations, 
such  person  shall  perform  such  other  func¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  international  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
direct. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  provide  a 
housing  allowance  for  officers  of  the  U.S. 
mission  in  New  York,  is  to  remove  the  anom¬ 
aly  resulting  from  the  loctaion  in  the  United 
States  of  the  United  Nations.  The  functions 
performed  by  the  U.S.  mission  are  essentially 
diplomatic  in  nature  and  the  representa¬ 
tional  duties  performed  by  the  officers  are 
identical  to  those  performed  by  officers  in 
similar  positions  in  our  Foreign  Service 
missions  abroad.  However,  the  quarters 
allowances  authorized  by  law  to  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  foreign  countries  and  to  inter¬ 
national  organizations  whose  headquarters 
are  located  outside  the  United  States,  are 


not  paid  to  members  of  the  U.S.  mission  to 
the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States,  as  the  host  nation,  ca 
expect  and  must  respond  to  the  many 

portunities  for  the  effective  social  internal _ 

of  representational  activities.  Foreign/dele¬ 
gations  look  upon  the  U.S.  mission/to  the 
United  Nations  as  bearing  a  speciakrespon- 
sibility  in  this  area  and  they  expect  to  be 
invited  to  the  homes  of  the  members  of  the 
mission.  Officers  assigned  to  the  U.S.  mis¬ 
sion  are  expected  to  maintain  private 
living  quarters  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
United  Nations  in  order  to  discharge  their 
representational  responsibilities  more  effec¬ 
tively  for  the  convenience,  and  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Government.  Their  representa¬ 
tional  duties  are  for  the  most  part  discharged 
outside  office  houryThis  being  an  obligation 
(and  an  uncompensated  one)  not  imposed 
on  other  Government  employees  stationed 
in  New  York. 

The  expansion  of  the  United  Nations  to 
the  present/Total  of  104  countries  has  greatly 
increased/mr  responsibilities  as  host  govern¬ 
ment.  The  problem  of  making  known  our 
Government’s  policies  and  determining  the 
poltcj/s  of  the  other  governments  has  be¬ 
come  of  paramount  importance.  One  of  the 
nmst  effective  means  of  doing  this  is  at  small 
■jocial  gatherings;  but  in  the  past  our  con¬ 
tacts  with  other  delegates  have  tended  to  be 
largely  limited  to  public  meetings,  to  cor¬ 
ridor  encounters  and  hasty  restaurant  lunch¬ 
eons.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  personal 
type  of  representation,  which  is  least  expen¬ 
sive  in  the  long  run,  brings  about  a  greater 
understanding  between  our  officers  and  their 
colleagues.  It  allows  for  creation  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  interest  and  an  exchange  of  divergent 
views  in  the  relaxed  surroundings  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  American  home,  which  make  a  pleasant 
and  sympathetic  atmosphere  for  diplomacy. 
Such  entertainment  creates  good  will  and 
does  not  leave  the  impression  that  we  are 
only  concerned  with  immediate  and  pressing 
problems  in  the  United  Nations.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  most  of  our  officers  assigned  to  the 
mission  in  New  York  have  not  generally  been 
able  to  carry  out  their  duties  in  such  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  reason  is  that  they  would  be 
subjected  to  considerable  personal  expense 
in  maintaining  quarters  adequate  for  such 
representational  purposes. 

As  you  know,  the  U.S.  representative  to  the 
United  Nations  is  able  to  have  representa¬ 
tional  functions  at  the  Waldorf  Towers  in 
which  a  suite  is  rented  by  the  Government 
under  authorization  of  a  previous  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  present  act.  Only  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  officers,  using  their  personal 
nmds,  have  been  financially  able  to  consider 
the,  problem  of  maintaining  apartments  in 
Mantjattan.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of 
our  officers  have  not  been  able  to  assume 
the  added  personal  expenses  of  high  costs 
for  representational  quarters  and  conse¬ 
quently  nSye  found  it  necessary  to  live  in 
the  suburbs.  Thus,  they  are  placed  at  a 
disadvantageNwith  respect  to  their  opposite 
numbers  in  otter  delegations  who  are  re¬ 
ceiving  allowances  which  are  usually  granted 
to  diplomats  serving  abroad. 

There  is  need  for\a  new  allowance  to  de¬ 
fray  the  added  cost/which  certain  officers 
of  the  U.S.  mission  ake  forced  to  incur  if 
they  are  to  obtain  anck  maintain  housing 
that  is  adequate  for  the  moper  discharge  of 
their  representational  duties.  The  amount 
of  this  allowance  would  represent  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  cost  of  adequate  representa¬ 
tional  housing  and  the  cost  of  housing  which 
an  officer  concerned  would  have  iXhe  had  no 
representational  responsibilities.  We  intend 
to  limit  eligibility  to  those  officers\having 
more  than  usual  representational  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  the  total  cost  for  their  housing 
allowances  would  be  approximately  $6oXoo 
per  annum.  A 

The  submission  of  this  proposed  legisla-X 
tion  has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 


:ted 


12\  FARM  PROGRAM.  Began  debate  on  S.  3225,  the  farm  bill.  pp.  8114,  8128-32, 
^8133-45,  8147-53 

Sens.  Humphrey,  Ellender,  Mundt,  Young,  N.  Dak.,  and  Proxmire  submi 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  farm  bill.  p.  8033 

»n.  Miller  inserted  a  resolution  from  the  Mason  City,  Iowa,  Chamber  of 
Commence  opposing  enactment  of  H.  R.  10010,  the  proposed  farm  bil/.  pp. 

8088 -9\  /  . 

Sen.  Metcalf  inserted  an  article  on  the  Estes  case,  ’’Two  Ps/chiatrists 
Found  Miss\Jones  Mentally  Ill,"  and  Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  ins^fted  an  article, 
"Hales'  Ex-^pretary  Ruled  Mentally  Sound."  pp.  8099-8101 

13.  SCHOOL  LUNCH.  &en.  Humphrey  commended  the  school  lunch  program  and  inserted 
his  letter  to  the  President  urging  him  to  proclaim  a  National  School  Lunch 
Week  in  honor  of  rfce  program,  pp.  8034-6 

14.  FOOD  STAMPS.  Sen.  Haft  commended  the  pilot  food  st/mp  program,  stated  that 

"All  concerned  are  mork  than  delighted  with  the  success  of  the  first  year  s 
operation  of  this  program  in  Detroit,"  and  inserted  an  article,  Detroit  Food 
Stamp  Program  Makes  A  HitbV  p.  8164 

15.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Hartke  expressed  his  'N*eep  concern  over  the  President's 

proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  19.62"  and/its  possible  effects  on  the  domestic 
economy,  stating  that  "the  farmers  of  Indiana  and  of  our  Nation  as  a  whole 
would  be  adversely  affected  if,  with  ^Ll  our  present  surplus,  we  should  sudden¬ 
ly  lose  our  export  markets."  p.  81 


16.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 

continued  executive  consideration  of  S.  2996,  the  proposed  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1962,  and  announced  agreements  to  cut  development  grants  from  $335 
million  to  $300  million  and  approved  $148.9  million  for  international  organize- 
tions,  p.  D386 _  _ _ _ 

17.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Commerce  Committee  voted  t<r\report  (but  did  not  actually 
report)  with  amendment  y5.  3016,  to  establish  new  \oadlines  regulations  for 
oceangoing  and  coastwise  vessels,  p.  D386 

18.  CENSUS.  Both  House/  received  from  Commerce  a  proposed\bill  "to  provide  for 
earlier  taking  of/the  economic  censuses";  to  S.  and  H.  xost  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committ/es.  pp.  8080,  8197 


19.  FINANCES. 

of  finance 


Bo/h  Houses  received  from  Treasury  the  annual  repc 
for  fiscal  year  1961.  pp.  8080,  8197 


rt  on  the  state 


20.  PERSONNEL^  Received  from  GAO  "a  report  on  the  review  of  certain \spects  of 
operat/ons  of  the  Federal  employees'  group  life  insurance  program.^  p.  8080 

21.  HEAI/fH  CARE.  Sen.  Humphrey  commended  the  President's  address  in  Madi^n  Square 
urging  "the  passage  this  year  of  the  King-Anderson  bill  which  wbuld 

Provide  hospital  and  health  care  for  elder  citizens  under  the  social  security 
system,"  and  inserted  several  items  discussing  the  address,  pp.  8096-9 

tl.  HOMESTEADS.  Sen.  Carlaon  inserted  a  statement  by  Sen.  Curtis  commending  the^  lb^th 
anniversary  of  the  enactment  of  the  Homestead  Act  in  which  he^  stated  that  The 
Homestead  Act  built,  the  great  food- producing  area  of  America."  p.  8103 
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k2 3.  BANKING.  Sen.  Thurmond  inserted  the  address  of  Sen.  Robertson  before  the  Stat 

convention  of  the  S.  C.  Bankers  Association,  "Banking  and  Government."  pp. 
8103-5 


24.  WATERSHEDS.  In  addition  to  the  watershed  projects  listed  as  approved  b/the 
SPA*al  Subcommit:t:ee  on  Watershed  Projects  of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  on  May  15  for  full  committee  consideration  (see  Digest  77V;  the 
SpeciM  Subcommittee  also  approved  the  Saltlick  Creek,  W.  Va. ,  and/San  Gabriel 
River,  X^al if . ,  watershed  projects. 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

25.  DAIRY  INDUS TR^Y  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Wiley  commendi/g  the  observance 

of  June  as  Dairy  Month,  pp.  A3731-2  ' 

26.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Ext^qsion  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Ellsworth  urging  an  immediate  in¬ 

vestigation  of  the  Estes  case  "as  the  loss  of  public/conf idence  in  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Department  demands."  p.  A3733 

Extension  of  remarkVof  Rep.  Michel  inserting  aSi  article,  "Freeman  on  the 
Griddle."  p.  A3735  \  / 

Extension  of  remarks  o\.Rep.  Schwengel  inserting  an  article,  "A  Farm  Plan  < 
That  You  Run,"  and  stating  that  it  is  a  discu/si-ofc  between  the  voluntary 
approach  and  the  " administration' s  compulsory  quota  system  which  no  one  except 
Secretary  Freeman  and  his  planners  seem  to' want."  pp.  A3741-2 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep. \erouniarf  inserting  an  article,  "In  the  Balloon 
mg  Estes  Mess  --  The  Facts  CatchNUp  With  Freeman."  pp.  A3743-4 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Doi^/nserting  an  article,  "Courageous  Secre¬ 
tary  Speaks  Up  For  Estes."  p.  A375fV 

27.  CORN  TASSEL.  Extension  of  remark/ of  Serk  Douglas  inserting  an  article  dealing 

with  the  efforts  of  Miss  Margo  /aims  to  have  the  golden  earn  tassel  adopted 
as  the  national  floral  emblem/  p.  A3757-8 

28.  PERSONNEL.  Extension  of  renrfhrks  of  Rep.  Pelly\nserting  an  article  criticizing 
the  increase  in  Federal  civilian  employees,  p.  \^.3758 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

29.  FEDERAL  AID.  S.  332/,  by  Sen.  Sparkman,  to  make  certain  federally  impacted 

areas  eligible  fo/  assistance  under  the  public  facilitAloan  program:  to  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency/Committee.  ' 

30.  LIBRARIES.  H/R.  11823,  by  Rep.  Bailey,  and  H.  R.  11824,  by\ep.  George  P. 

Miller,  to  atnend  the  Library  Services  Act  in  order  to  make  amas  lacking  pub¬ 
lic  libraries;  public  elementary  and  secondary  school  libraries^  and  certain 
college  and  university  libraries;  eligible  for  benefits  under  thk  act;  to 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Remarks  of  Rep.  Bailey,  pp.  8177-) 

31.  LANDS/  H.  R.  11822,  by  Rep.  Aspinall  (by  request),  to  permit  applications  for 
enjfry  under  the  public  land  agricultural  laws  to  be  filed  only  for  lands  desig¬ 
nated  as  open  to  such  application;  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
lemarks  of  author,  pp.  8176-7 

yL.  PERSONNEL.  H.  R.  11830,  by  Rep.  Olsen  (by  request),  to  authorize  the  with¬ 
holding  from  the  pay  of  civilian  employees  of  the  United  States  the  dues  for 

membership  in  certain  employee  organizations;  to  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 
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Senate  debated  farm  bill. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings  ppages  8079-8 114 

Bills  Introduced:  Eight  pills  and  one  resolution  were 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  33^6-3333;  and  S.  Res.  344. 

Page  8081 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  nhide  as  follows:  S.  2208, 
2694,  2729,  2751,  2766,  2777,  2803,  2804,  H.R.  1395, 1404, 
1712,  2103,  2187,  2198,  2672,  2839,  8368,  9466,  S.  1264, 
2661, 2667, 2722, 2760, 2865,  H.R.  1653, 5k  1849,  and  2668, 
private  bills  (S.  Repts.  1492-1518).  \ages  soso-sosi 

Bills  Referred:  Two  House-passed  bills  wbre  referred 
to  appropriate  committees.  \page  8079 

International  Castings  Week:  Senate  reconsidered  its 
action  of  May  17  in  passing  with  committee  amend¬ 
ments  S.J.  Res.  149,  designating  the  week  of  May' 
1962,  as  International  Castings  Week,  and  again  passec 
the  bill  with  committee  amendments  and  with  at 
amendment  by  Senator  Dirksen  to  change  the  date /in 
the  bill  so  as  to  designate  the  week  of  June  25,  196^,  as 
International  Castings  Week.  Pages  81/3-8154 

Farm  Program:  Senate  debated  S.  3225,  proposed  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  pageS  8 1/4,  8 128-8 153 

Treaty  Withdrawal:  Cultural  Convention  between 
U.S.  and  Brazil,  signed  at  Washington,  ETC.,  on  October 
17,  1950  (Ex.  X,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sessAf  was  withdrawn. 

Pages  8079-8080,  8166 


Confirmation:  Nomination  of /William  P.  Mahoney, 
Jr.,  of  Arizona,  to  be  Ambas&^iaor  to  Ghana,  was  con¬ 
firmed.  /  Page  8166 

Nominations:  The  following  nominations  were  re¬ 
ceived:  Two  civilian,  including  that  of  Cyrus  Roberts 
Vance,  of  New  York/to  be  Secretary  of  the  Army;  and 
the  nominations  ofXdm.  Alan  G.  Kirk  (USN,  retired), 
of  New  York,  tc/be  Ambassador  to  China;  and  Mrs. 
Eugenie  Anderson,  Minnesota,  to  be  Minister  to  Bul¬ 
garia.  /  Pages  8165-8166 

Program /for  Tuesday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ad¬ 
journed At  6:o6  p.m.  until  noon  Tuesday,  May  22,  when 
it  will/ontinue  on  S.  3225,  farm  bill. 

Pages  8654,  8164-8165 


Committee  Meetings 


(' Committees  not  listed  did  not  mdet) 

APPROPRIATIONS— DFjreNSE 


Committee  on  Appropriations:  On  Friday,  May  18,  sub¬ 
committee  continued' its  hearings  On  H.R.  11289,  fiscal 
1963  appropriations  for  the  Defense  Establishment, 
receiving  testimony  in  opposition  to  reductions  in  funds 
for  the  Army/National  Guard  and  Reserve  program 
from  Senators  McClellan  and  Fong;  Maj.  Gen.  William 
H.  Harrison,  Jr.,  National  Guard  Association,  who  was 
accompanied  by  his  associates;  and  Col.  John  T.  Carlton, 
Reserve  Officers  Association,  who  was  accompanied  by 
his  ^sociates. 

learings  continue  tomorrow. 


'APPROPRIATIONS — PUBLIC  WORKS 


Committee  on  Appropriations:  On  Friday,  May  18,  sub¬ 
committee  concluded  its  hearings  on  fiscal  1963  budget 
estimates  for  public  works,  after  receiving  testimony 
frofc  the  following  witnesses : 

Senators  Kefauver,  Gore,  and  Stennis;  Representa¬ 
tives  Ahdrews,  Huddleston,  Abernethy,  and  Winstead; 
and  Governor  Patterson,  of  Alabama,  all  on  funds  for 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway; 

Representative  Winstead,  on  funds  for  survey  of  Pearl 
River  and  flooo\fontrol  for  Jackson  and  East  Jackson, 
Miss.; 

Senators  Fulbrigfk  and  McClellan,  and  Representa¬ 
tive  Harris,  on  funds  rbr  flood  control  for  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries/Cpd  for  Ouachita  River  naviga¬ 
tion  facilities ; 

Senators  Fulbright  and  McClellan,  and  Representa¬ 
tives  Trimble  and  Harris,  on  nmds  for  projects  for  the 
Arkansas  River  and  its  tributaries^ 

Senators  Carlson  and  Long  of  Missouri,  on  funds  for 
projects  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin; 

Senator  Hart  and  Representative  O’Hhra  of  Michigan, 
on  funds  for  Clinton  River  (Mich.)  surveyyand 

Senator  Douglas,  on  funds  for  a  navigation  survey  in 
Indiana. 

Subcommittee  adjourned  subject  to  call. 
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.APPROPRIATIONS— RECLAMATION 

immittee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  con  tin- 
uetKits  bearings  on  fiscal  1963  budget  estimates  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  with  testimony  from  its  Direc¬ 
tor,  Floyd  E.  Dominy,  who  was  accompanied  by  his 
associates^ 

On  Friday,  May  18,  subcommittee  received  testimony 
from  Charles  1?.  Luce,  Administrator,  Bonneville  Power 
Administration/' 

Hearings  contihyic  tomorrow,  with  further  testimony 
from  Mr.  Dominy. 

STOCKPILING 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Subcommittee  on  the 
National  Stockpile  held  headings  to  receive  testimony 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a\hortage  of  cadmium  for 
use  by  industry,  and  whether  (knot  an  excess  of  cad¬ 
mium  in  the  national  stockpile  shohld  be  made  available 
for  industrial  use.  Witnesses  heard Vere  William  Law¬ 
rence,  Office  of  Emergency  Planning:  S.  D.  Strauss, 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  New\York;  Aubrey 
Fletcher,  of  C.  Tennent  Sons  &  Co.,  New'York;  How¬ 
ard  L.  Young,  American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  P.  Peter  Kovatis,  National  Association\>f  Metal 
Finishers,  Montclair,  N.J.;  Glenn  H.  Friedt,  Jr.,LJnited 
Platers,  Inc.,  Detroit;  and  Julian  Nelkin,  of  the  Hynry 
Nelkin  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Subcommittee  also  had  as  its  witness  William 
Mullins,  Industrial  Diamond  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  New  York,  who  testified  that  natural  diamonds 
were  preferable  to  synthetic  diamonds  for  industrial  us/ 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow  regarding  stockpiling 
of  copper. 

DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCE  CHARGES 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  On  Friday,  May 
18,  Subcommittee  on  Production  and  Stabilization  con¬ 
tinued  its  hearings  on  S.  1740,  to  require  the  disclosure 
of  finance  charges  in  connection  with  extensions  of 
credit,  receiving  testimony  from  Robert  W.  Johnson,  a 
professor  at  Michigan  State  University;  and  Mrs.  Jane 
Kampf  Irwin,  American  Retail  Federation. 

Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  call. 

COMMITTEE  BUSINESS 

Committee  on  Comm/rce:  Committee,  in  executive 
session,  ordered  favorably  reported  S.  1184,  setting  forth 
requirements  for  contracts  under  which  the  U.S.  may 
acquire  certain  ships  (amended);  H.R.  4783,  granting 
constructive  service  to  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Women’s  Reserve  for  the  period  from  July  25,  1947,  to 
November  Y,  1949;  S.  367,  providing  medical  care  for 
persons  engaged  on  board  vessels  (amended);  S.  2107, 
extending  application  of  certain  provisions  of  law  to 
the  J/.S.  Coast  Guard;  and  S.  3016,  to  establish  new 
loadlines  regulations  for  oceangoing  and  coastwise  ves¬ 
sels  (amended). 


On  Friday,  May  18,  committee,  in  executive  session, 
by  a  vote  of  14  to  2,  ordered  favorably  reported  H.l 
8031,  granting  the  FCC  certain  regulatory  authorify 
over  television  receiving  apparatus.  Committee/also 
approved  the  nomination  of  Adm.  Edwin  J.  Rohmd,  to 
be  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Committee  announced  that  it  will  hold  act  executive 
session  on  Wednesday,  May  23,  to  consider  the  follow¬ 
ing  measures:  S.  2814,  communications  satellite  system; 
S.  3115,  admitting  the  vessel  City  of /New  Orleans  to 
American  registry;  S.  2313  and  S.  X14,  relating  to  lia¬ 
bility  of  vessel  ownership;  and  S.^42  and  3243,.  trans¬ 
portation  bills. 

COAL  SLURRY  PIPELINE 

Committee  on  Commerce/ Committee  resumed  its  hear¬ 
ings  on  H.R.  3044,  grafting  the  right  of  eminent  do¬ 
main  to  carriers  of  coafby  pipeline,  subject  to  provisions 
of  part  1  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Witnesses 
heard  were  Arthfir  Bayliss,  vice  president,  New  York 
Central  Railroad;  Owen  Clarke,  vice  president,  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohk/Railway  Co.;  W.  C.  Altvater,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut  Coal  Co.,  Kittanning,  Pa. ; 
and  Clyde  L.  Machamer,  Independent  Miners  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Potts  ville,  Pa. 

Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  call. 

FOREIGN  AID 

!'  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Committee  continued 
its  executive  consideration  of  S.  2996,  proposed  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1962,  and  announced  the  following 
agreements: 

(1)  To  retain  for  fiscal  year  1963  the  same  level  of 
assistance  for  India  as  given  in  fiscal  year  1962; 

(2)  Adopted  an  amendment  to  cut  development 
grants  from  $335  million  to  $300  million; 

(3)  Approved  $100  million  for  investment  guaran¬ 
tees; 

(4)  Approved  $5  million  for  investment  surveys; 

(5)  Approved  $3  billion  for  the  alliance  for  progress 
over  a  4-year  period — $600  million  for  the  first  year; 

(6)  Approved  $148.9  million  for  international  organ¬ 
izations; 

(7)  Cut  supporting  assistance  from  $481.5  million  to 
$450  million;  and 

(8)  Cut  the  contingency  fund  from  $400  million  to 
$300  million. 

Committee  will  meet  again  tomorrow  for  final  vote 
on  the  bill. 

INVESTIGATION— ESTES  CASE 

Committee  on  Government  Operations:  The 'Perma¬ 
nent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  held  exea 
hearings  in  connection  with  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  ck^e, 
but  made  no  announcements. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  fa/m  bill.  Senate  committee  voted  to  report  foreign  aid 
bill.  House  Rules  Committee /cleared  bill  to  revise  school  lunch  fund  apportionment 
formula.  Rep.  Findley  criticized  wheat  and  feed  grains\provisions  of  farm  bill. 

SENATE 

1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Continued  debate  on  S.  3225,  the  farm  billVpp.  8260-72,  8276-86, 
3289-98) .  Agreed  to  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  by  Sen.^Mansf ield  that  on 
Thurs. ,  May  24^  a  vote  shall  be  taken  on  the  Ellender  wheat  amendment  at  2  p.m. , 
and  a  vote  s^hall  be  taken  on  the  Ellender  feed  grain  amendment  two  hours  later 
(pp.  8295-1 

Sens.  Eastland,  McCarthy  (for  himself  and  Sens.  Humphrey  and  fltetcalf) ,  and 
Proxmir^/ submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to  this  billY  S,  3225. 
p.  824* 

San.  Miller  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial,  "Truman's  Farm  Views ,"\critical 
of  a  recent  remark  of  former  President  Truman  about  farmers  being  "the\iggest 
y^llers  in  the  country."  p.  8297 

SURPLUS  FOOD.  Sens.  Mundt,  Humphrey,  Carlson,  Javits,  and  Keating  discussed\the 
plight  of  refugees  fleeing  from  Red  China  to  Hong  Kong  and  urged  the  use  of 
U.  S.  surplus  foods  to  aid  these  refugees,  pp.  8253-6,  8272-3 

Sen.  Humphrey  referred  to  an  article  concerning  famine-stricken  villages  in 
Dahomey,  West  Africa,  and  commended  the  food-for-peace  program  in  sending  food 
supplies  to  help  relieve  the  situation,  p.  8299 


3.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
"by  a  vote  of  14  to  3,  ordered  favorably  reported  with  amendments  S.  2996,  pro 
posed  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962  ...  the  committee  cut  funds  for  support¬ 
ing  assistance  by  $50  million  so  that  this  fund  now  would  provide  $400  million 
p.  D393  


4.  EXPORTS.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  dzfd  not  actu¬ 
ally  deport)  with  amendment  S.  3161,  to  repeal  Sec.  12  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  g949  so  as  to  provide  for  continuation  of  the  authority  /or  regulation 
of  exports^,  p.  D393 


5. 


SMALL  BUSINESS.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  voted  tc 7  report  (but  did 
not  actually  report)  with  amendment  S.  2970,  to  amend  the/ Small  Business  Act 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  revolving  fpnd  to  finance  certain 
functions  of  the\Small  Business  Administration,  p.  D393 


6.  DAIRY  INDUSTRY.  Sen\ McCarthy  criticized  the  use  of/health  requirements  to  re¬ 
strict  the  interstateXmovement  of  milk  and  inserted  a  Minn.  State  Board  of 
Health  resolution  opposing  the  use  of  such  requirements  and  favoring  enactment 
of  S.  212,  the  proposed  Rational  Milk  Sanitation  Act.  pp.  8246-7 


8246-7 

Sen.  Wiley  stated  "tha£\  the  solution  to  the  milk  problem  is  to  be  found" 
greater  consumption,  more  adequate  distribution,  and  expanded  research  to  find 
industrial  uses  for  dairy  products,  p.  4247 


LOANS.  The  Banking  and  Currency\^ommitt4e  reported  with  amendment  S.  3327,  to 
make  certain  federally  impacted  a/eas'eligible  for  assistance  under  the  public 
facility  loan  program  (S.  Rept.  151$).  p.  8243 


PUBLIC  WORKS.  Sen.  Gruening  stated  his\intention  to  propose  an  amendment  to 

S.  2965,  the  proposed  public  wofics  acceleration  bill,  to  increase  the  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated/ for  an  amergency  program  of  public  works,  and 
inserted  replies  he  had  received  from  certain  States  on  the  need  for  additional 
public  works  projects,  pp/  8286-9 


9.  EDUCATION;  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE.  Both  Houses  recei/ed  from  the  State  Department  a 
report  on  the  educational  and  cultural  exchange  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961.  pp.  8240,  824/  \ 


HOUSE 


/ 


/ 


SCHOOL  LUNCH.  1 he  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  'for  the  consideration 
of  H.  R.  11665,  to  revise  the  formula  for  apportioning  cash  assistance  funds 
among  the  States  under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  pp.  R222,  8240 

The  Committee  report  states  that  the  bill  makes  the  following  changes  in 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act: 

"The  formula  for  apportionment  of  cash  assistance  funds  aniong  the 
St/tes  is  based  upon  number  of  type  A  lunches  served  in  the  preceding  year, 
lduding  those  served  without  milk  as  a  beverage,  and  the  assistance  need 
"rate  for  the  State.  Under  existing  law,  funds  are  apportioned  onXthe  basis 
of  total  school-age  population.  During  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Jgly  1, 
1962,  one-half  of  the  cash  assistance  funds  will  be  distributed  underv,  exist¬ 
ing  law  and  one- half  under  the  new  formula. 

"A  special  assistance  fund  is  authorized  to  assist  schools  drawing 
attendance  from  areas  in  which  poor  economic  conditions  exist  and  which  at 
not  financially  able,  with  the  basic  assistance  provided  under  the  act,  to 
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STOCKPILING 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Subcommittee  on  the 
tional  Stockpile  held  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
on  the  copper  stockpiling  contract  of  Calumet  &  Hecla, 
Inc.,  oi  Chicago,  having  as  its  witnesses  Louis  Brooks, 
Credit  ahd  Finance  Division,  General  Services  Admin¬ 
istration;  aqd  Wellwood  H.  Maxwell,  of  Washington, 
D.C. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

COMMITTEE  BUSINESS 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  Committee,  in 
executive  session,  ordered  favorably  reported  S.  2970,  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  with  regard  to  the  re¬ 
volving  fund  (amended)  psS.  3161,  providing  for  the 
continuation  of  authority  forvthe  regulation  of  exports 
(amended);  S.  2876,  extending\Armed  Services  Hous¬ 
ing  Mortgage  Insurance  to  persons  connected  with 
NASA  and  the  AEC;  and  S.  3327,  to  make  certain  fed¬ 
erally  impacted  areas  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
public  facility  loan  program. 

FOREIGN  AID 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Committee,  in  execu¬ 
tive  session,  by  a  vote  of  14  to  3,  ordered  favorably* 
reported  with  amendments  S.  2996,  proposed  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1962.  In  addition  to  actions  taken  by 
the  committee  yesterday,  listed  on  page  D386  of  the 
Daily  Digest,  the  committee  cut  funds  for  supporting 
assistance  by  $50  million,  so  that  this  fund  now  would 
provide  $400  million. 

INVESTIGATION— MISSILE  INDUSTRY 

Committee  on  Government  Operations:  Tlnr  Perma¬ 
nent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  resumed  its  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  subject  of  the  pyramiding  or  profits  and 
costs  in  the  missile  procurement  program,  with  testi¬ 
mony  from  Col.  John  M.  Coulter,  former  Chief,  Bomarc 
Project  Office,  Wright-Patterson  /Air  Force  Base; 
Thomas  Nunnally  and  Paul  J.  Tieniey,  botffiof  the  sub¬ 
committee’s  staff;  and  CharleyBailey  and  J.  Edward 
Welsh,  both  of  the  GAO. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

CRATER-LONG  LAKES/DIVISION 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  The  Irriga¬ 
tion  and  Reclamatym  Subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
S.  594,  authorizing  construction  of  the  Crater-Long 
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Lakes  Division  of  the  Snettisham  project  near  Juneain 
Alaska,  receiving  testimony  from  Senators  Bartlett  and 
Gruening;  Kenneth  Holum,  Assistant  Secretary  outlie 
Interior  for  Water  and  Power  Development,  who  was 
accompanied  by  his  associates;  Col.  Joseph  F.  (Aarbazz, 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers;  and  the  following  Alaskan 
witnesses:  Larry  Parker,  mayor  of  Juneau/Dave  Hor¬ 
ton,  president,  board  of  directors,  PUD,  Auk  Bay;  Rod 
Nordling,  Glacier  Highway  Electric  ./Wsociation ;  Franz 
Nagel,  Alaska  Electric  Light  &  Poyver  Co.;  and  Phil 
Holdsworth,  commissioner,  department  of  natural 
resources. 

Hearings  were  recessed  subj^t  to  call. 

GOLD  PRODUCTION 

Committee  on  Interior  And  Insular  Affairs:  The  Min¬ 
erals  Subcommittee  announced  that  it  had  postponed 
hearings  scheduled  for  May  23  on  S.J.  Res.  44,  to  make 
incentive  payments  to  encourage  the  discovery  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  domestic  gold.  Hearings  on  this  legislation 
will  be  rescheduled  in  the  future. 

VETERAN^  AFFAIRS 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare :  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Veterans’  Affairs,  in  executive  session,  approved 
for/full  committee  consideration  the  following  bills: 

801,  to  change  the  definition  of  the  term  “Veterans’ 
''Administration  facilities”  in  connection  with  hospital 
facilities;  H.R.  10069,  authorizing  funds  for  prosthetic 
^research  by  the  Veterans’  Administration  (amended); 

2869,  affording  additional  time  during  which  blinded ! 
veterans  may  obtain  vocational  rehabilitation  training 
(amended);  S.  3024,  to  extend  the  maximum  maturity 
of  VAvlirect  nonfarm  home  loans  from  30  to  35  years; 
H.R.  593*l  designating  State  agencies  to  work  in  con¬ 
junction  wKh  the  VA  on  educational  programs  for  war 
orphans;  S.  3*108,  to  make  disabled  peacetime  veterans 
eligible  for  assistance  in  the  acquisition  of  an  automobile 
(amended) ;  S.  31^9,  authorizing  medical  care  for  peace¬ 
time  veterans  suffering  from  noncompensable  service- 
connected  disability  pH.R.  1811,  to  permit  persons  eli¬ 
gible  for  veterans’  benefits  to  attend  foreign  educational 
institutions  under  certain  circumstances;  H.R.  8802,  pro¬ 
viding  for  waiver  of  indebtedness  to  the  U.S.  in  certain 
cases  arising  out  of  default  on  VA-guaranteed  loans; 
and  H.R.  8992,  amending  certain  administrative  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  veterans’  benefits  laWs  relating  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery Nn  the  VA. 


House  of  Representatives 


Chcifinber  Action 

Bills  Introduced:  13  public  bills,  H.R.  11839-1 1851; 
ijr  private  bills,  H.R.  11852-11869;  and  8  resolutions, 
[.  Con.  Res.  477  and  H.  Res.  651-657,  were  introduced. 

Pages  8240-8241 


Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  filed  as  follows: 

H.R.  1 1537,  to  amend  the  Labor-Managemen^sRela- 
tions  Act  to  permit  employer  contributions  for  joimsin- 
dustry  promotion  of  products  in  certain  instance 
amended  (H.  Rept.  1719) ; 
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H.R.  10308,  a  private  bill  (H.  Rept.  1720) ; 

I.R.  9522,  for  relief  of  certain  members  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  who  suffered  losses  pursuant  to  cancella¬ 
tion  of  permanent  change  of  station  movements, 
amendeoTH.  Rept.  1721); 

H.R.  10265,  relating  to  basic  salary  in  cases  of  assign¬ 
ments  of  postal  employees,  amended  (H.  Rept.  1722) ; 

H.R.  10618/Sgranting  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Compact  (H.  Rept.  1723); 

H.R.  10651,  to  amend  U.S.  Code  with  respect  to  fees 
of  U.S.  marshals  (H.  Rept.  1724) ; 

H.  Res.  656,  providing  for  the  consideration  of  and  1 
hour  of  debate  on  H.R.  18037,  to  amend  the  act  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  economic  anaW>cial  development  in  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  (H. Rept.  1725^);  and 

H.  Res.  657,  providing  for  tne  consideration  of  and 
1  hour  of  debate  on  H.R.  1 1 665, to  revise  the  formula 
for  apportioning  cash  assistance  funos  among  the  States 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  ActNH.  Rept.  1726). 


Navajo  Irrigation  Project:  Adopted  H.  R^s.  596,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  consideration  of  and  3  hoursVf  debate 
on  H.R.  7596,  authorizing  construction  of  NaVajo  In¬ 
dian  irrigation  project  and  the  initial  stage  of  tneSan 
Juan-Chama  project  as  participating  projects  of^he 
Colorado  River  storage  project.  After  consuming 
time  allotted  for  debate  the  House  agreed  to  consider^ 
the  bill  as  read  and  deferred  the  consideration  of  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  until  Wednesday  when  the  bill  will  be, 
considered  by  sections  for  that  purpose.  pa9es  8199-83/1 

Program:  It  was  announced  that  H.R.  10937,  reladng 
to  the  economic  and  social  development  in  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  would  be  considered  on  Thursday.  /Page  8221 


Quorum  Calls:  During  the  proceedings  ofiahe  House 
today  two  quorum  calls  developed  and  they  appear  on 
pages  8201  and  8210. 


Program  for  Wednesday:  Adjourned  at  4:58  p.m. 
until  Wednesday,  May  23,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  when  die 
House  will  further  consider  H.R/7596,  authorizing  con¬ 
struction  of  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  and  the 
initial  stage  of  the  San  Juar/Chama  project  as  partici¬ 
pating  projects  of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project; 
also  will  consider  H.R.  1/737,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration/authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1963  (4  hours  of  debate). 


Committee  Meetings 

SUGAR 


Commute/ on  Agriculture:  Continued  hearings  on  H.R. 
11730,  proposing  a  5-year  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
and  heard  testimony  given  by  public  witnesses. 


RESERVE  POSTURE 

Committee  on  Armed  Services :  Subcommittee  No. 
continued  hearings  on  Reserve  posture  and  recall  of/fe- 
servists.  Testimony  was  given  by  Representative  Reuss ; 
-Governor  Keyser,  of  Vermont;  and  public  witnesses. 
Hearings  continue  Wednesday,  May  23. 


REHABILITATION  OF  HANDICAPPED. 


Committee  on  Educatioti  and  Labor:  Special  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Education  met  in  executivysession  and  con¬ 
tinued  consideration  of  legislation  regarding  special  edu¬ 
cation  and  rehabilitation  of  the  Jjnndicapped.  No  an¬ 
nouncements  were  made. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Met  in  executive  session 
to  continue  the  markup  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1962.  No  announcements  were  made.  Recessed 
until  Wednesday,  May  23. 


Page  8240  AFRICA 


Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Subcommittee  on  Africa 
met  in  executive  session  for  a  briefing  from  G.  Mermen 
William/  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs 


NATIONAL  PARKS 


Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  National  Parks  ordered  reported  favorably  to 
le  full  committee  H.R.  5049,  H.R.  5013,  and  S.  4,  to 
save  and  preserve  for  the  public  use  and  benefit  a  portion 
of  tfie  remaining  undeveloped  seashore  of  the  U.S. 
locateckin  the  State  of  Texas. 

Also  considered  a  proposed  concession  contract  to 
authorize  the  Yosemite  Park  &  Curry  Co.  to  continue 
to  provide  concession  facilities  and  services  in  the  Yose¬ 
mite  National Kark,  Calif. 

Prior  to  takink  action  the  subcommittee  heard  testi¬ 
mony  from  Department  of  Interior  witnesses  on  H.R. 
5049, 5013,  andS.4. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  ACT 


Committee  on  Interstate  ahd  Foreign  Commerce:  Held 
a  hearing  on  H.R.  127,  and  related  bills,  to  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  A cL  relating  to  fair  compe¬ 
tition;  and  H.R.  8830,  and  relate^  bills,  to  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  relating  to  temporary 
cease-and-desist  orders.  Testimony  was  given  by  public 
witnesses.  Hearings  continue  Wednesday,  May  23. 


JUDICIAL  MISCELLANY 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Met  in  executive  session 
and  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  House 
lowing  bills :  \  i 
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Mr.  Mansfield  (for  Mr.  Fulbright),  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  2996] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  haying  had  under  consider¬ 
ation  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  reports  the  same  favor¬ 
ably  with  amendments  and  recommends  that  it  do  pass. 

1.  MAIN  PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  appropriations  for  those 
parts  of  the  foreign  assistance  program  which  remain  on  an  annual 
basis.  For  fiscal  year  1963,  these  are  development  grants,  invest¬ 
ment  guaranties,  investment  surveys,  international  organizations  and 
programs,  supporting  assistance,  contingency  fund,  and  administra¬ 
tive  expenses.  For  these  purposes,  the  bill  authorizes  total  appro- 
|  priations  for  fiscal  year  1963  of  not  to  exceed  $1,308.9  million.1  In 
addition,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  authorized  appropriations  of 
$3  billion  over  a  4-year  period,  starting  with  $600  million  for  fiscal 
year  1963. 


2.  WHAT  THE  BILL  PROVIDES 

The  following  table  compares  the  executive  branch’s  authorization 
and  appropriation  requests  for  fiscal  year  1963  with  the  appropriations 
authorized  by  the  committee  in  the  bill,  and  the  fiscal  year  1962  ap¬ 
propriation: 

1  A  series  of  tables  illustrating  U.S.  foreign  assistance  by  region  and  country— cumulative,  fiscal  year  1946 
through  1961— may  be  found  in  appendix  No.  1  to  this  report. 
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[In  millions] 


Committee 

authoriza¬ 

tion 

Administra¬ 
tion  authori¬ 
zation  re¬ 
quest 

Appropria¬ 
tion  request 

Appropria¬ 
tion,  fiscal 
year  1962  3 

$300. 0 

$335.0 

$335. 0 

$296. 5 

Investment  guarantees _ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

1.5 

■  3,  000.  0 

1  3,  000.  0 

600.0 

0 

148.9 

148.9 

148.9 

153.  5 

Supporting  assistance _ _ 

400.0 

481.  5 

481.5 

425.0 

300.0 

400.0 

400.0 

275.0 

Administrative  expenses: 

AID..  _ 

55.0 

55.0 

55.0 

47.5 

(2) 

(2) 

3. 1 

3.0 

(>) 

(2) 

1, 250. 0 

1,112.5 

(2) 

(2) 

1,  500.  0 

1,600.0 

4, 308.  9 

4,  525.  4 

4, 878. 5 

3, 914.  50 

1  Committee  authorization  provides  that  not  to  exceed  $600  million  may  be  appropriated  for  use  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1963,  and  not  to  exceed  $800  million  for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1964  through 
1966.  Administration  request  did  not  contain  the  $8)0  million  limitation. 

2  Authorization  is  now  contained  in  the  act. 

3  Plus  certain  unobligated  balances. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  these  major  provisions: 

1.  There  is  added  to  the  statement  of  policy  for  part  I  a  declaration 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  support  for  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  should  be  continued  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
the  act.  This  provision  is  intended  to  make  clear  that  programs  for 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  will  continue,  despite  the  deletion 
of  section  213  of  the  act,  which  had  heretofore  fixed  a  ceiling  on  grant 
funds  for  such  programs. 

2.  The  ceiling  on  the  total  face  amount  of  specific  risk  guaranties 
that  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  is  raised  from  $1  billion  to 
$1 .3  billion.  A  similar  ceiling  on  so-called  all-risk  guaranties  is  raised 
from  $90  million  to  $180  million. 

3.  The  ceiling  on  the  total  face  amount  of  guaranties  for  housing 
projects  in  Latin  America  is  raised  from  $10  million  to  $60  million. 

4.  There  is  added  to  the  act  a  new  title,  VI,  which  authorizes  devel¬ 
opment  loans  and  grants  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Thus,  there 
will  be  a  separate  fund  for  development  aid  to  Latin  America. 

5.  The  President  is  required  to  suspend  assistance  to  any  country 
in  which  a  U.S.  citizen  has  lost  control  or  ownership  of  property  as  the 
result  of  expropriation  or  discriminatory  treatment  by  the  authorities, 
and  if  the  government  of  that  country  has  failed  within  6  months  to 
take  appropriate  steps  to  remedy  the  situation,  or  has  failed  to  arrange 
for  submission  of  the  question  to  arbitration  or  conciliation  under 
agreed  procedures  adequate  to  assure  a  full  and  equitable  settlement 
within  12  months  following  such  submission. 

6.  Aid  to  India  in  fiscal  year  1963  is  limited  to  a  figure  not  to  exceed 
the  value  of  funds  obligated  or  committed  for  such  assistance  during 
fiscal  year  1962  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  Public  Law  480. 

7.  A  new  section  provides  that  funds  paid  to  the  United  States 
under  an  agreement  concerning  the  settlement  of  postwar  economic 
assistance  to  Japan  may  be  used,  subject  to  appropriations,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

8.  The  ceiling  on  the  number  of  persons  who  may  be  appointed  or 
removed  by  AID  without  regard  to  normal  civil  service  requirements 
is  raised  from  76  to  125. 
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9.  There  is  reinstituted  a  prohibition  against  the  transfer  of  foreign 
aid  program  funds  for  administrative  purposes. 

10.  The  bill  contains  permanent  authorizations  for  several  refugee 
and  migrant  programs  which  have  been  carried  in  foreign  aid  legisla¬ 
tion  in  previous  years  and  which  have  been  continued  under  temporary 
legislation  during  fiscal  year  1962. 

3.  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

On  March  13,  the  President  sent  to  the  Congress  a  message  on 
foreign  assistance  (H.  Doc.  362,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  and  on  the 
following  day  Senator  Fulbright  introduced  by  request  S.  2996,  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  committee  formally  opened  hearings  on  the  bill  on  April  5, 
with  the  appearance  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  In  all,  the 
committee  held  8  days  of  hearings  in  both  public  and  executive 
session.  These  have  been  published  in  one  volume,  with  deletions 
for  security  purposes,  and  are  available  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  general  public. 

Following  Secretary  Rusk,  the  committee  heard  testimony  from 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  S.  McNamara;  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Lyman  Lemnitzer;  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  George  W.  Ball;  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  (AID),  Fowler  Hamilton;  and  Deputy  Admin¬ 
istrators  for  AID,  Frank  M.  Coffin  and  Walter  L.  Lingle,  Jr.  The 
following  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  testified  before  the  committee: 
Harlan  Cleveland,  International  Organization  Affairs;  W.  Averell 
Harriman,  Far  Eastern  Affairs;  Edwin  H.  Martin,  Inter- American 
Affairs;  Phillips  Talbot,  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs; 
G.  Mennen  Williams,  African  Affairs;  as  well  as  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs,  William  P. 
Bundy.  In  addition,  the  committee  heard  testimony  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  Assistant  Administrators  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment:  William  S.  Gaud,  Edmund  C.  Hutchinson,  Seymour  J.  Janow, 
and  Teodoro  Moscoso.  Other  representatives  from  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense  also  testified. 

In  addition  to  the  executive  branch  witnesses  the  committee  heard 
testimony  from  Mr.  William  F.  Luce,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  G.  Mays,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  representatives  from  the 
following  organizations:  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women;  Coop¬ 
erative  League  of  the  U.S.A.;  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  United  States  of  America;  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers;  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee;  American  Association  of 
University  Women;  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF;  National  Coun¬ 
cil  on  the  Facts  of  Overpopulation;  Aeromaritime,  Inc.;  Division  of 
Peace  and  World  Order,  Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of  the 
Methodist  Church;  Protestants  and  Other  Americans  United  for 
Separation  of  Church  and  State;  Jami’at  al  Islam,  Inc.;  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation,  Religious  Society  of  Friends; 
Legislative  Services  Division  of  the  National  Farmers  Union;  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States;  and  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  whole,  with  only  a  few  expressions  of  dis¬ 
sent,  the  nongovernmental  testimony  was  predominantly  favorable 
to  the  foreign  assistance  programs. 
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On  April  30,  the  committee  began  marking  up  the  bill  in  executive 
session.  During  this  meeting  and  subsequent  meetings  on  May  1, 
2,  3,  10,  11,  and  21  the  committee  went  over  the  bill  section  by  section, 
and  on  May  22,  voted  14  to  3  to  report  the  bill  favorably  as  amended. 

4.  COMMITTEE  COMMENTS 

The  foreign  aid  program,  after  a  year  of  review  and  transition,  has 
crossed  the  threshold  of  a  new  era.  Abroad,  it  has  been  joined  by 
and  is  being  coordinated  with  similar  efforts  of  other  capital 
exporting  nations.  At  home,  the  ponderous  U.S.  aid  machinery  has 
been  overhauled,  the  course  of  the  program  changed. 

These  developments  are  clearly  encouraging.  That  the  time  for 
rejoicing,  or  self-congratulation,  is  not  yet  at  hand  should  be  equally 
clear.  While  a  few  of  our  prosperous  allies  are  providing  assistance 
at  levels  proportionately  as  generous  as  our  own,  others  offer  far  less, 
or  impose  more  difficult  terms  and  conditions.  Furthermore,  what  the 
President,  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  March  13,  called  the  "turn¬ 
around”  of  foreign  aid  is  still  to  be  tested.  The  new  program  succeeds 
one  that  for  more  than  a  decade  has  served  a  vital  purpose,  but  with 
flagging  inspiration.  Any  success  in  attaining  the  broad  objectives 
of  the  new  aid  program  may  be  restricted  to  a  relatively  few  countries 
and  may  be  several  years  in  the  future.  There  remains  a  basic  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  resources  and  techniques  of  the  rich  societies  will  be 
sufficient,  even  over  the  stretch  of  time,  to  overcome  population  pres¬ 
sures,  illiteracy,  poverty,  the  spasms  of  social  upheaval,  and  the  other 
barriers  to  progress  in  the  poorer  societies.  The  answer,  of  course, 
is  that  the  rich  societies  must  try.  If  the  cold  war  were  somehow 
concluded,  the  need  for  the  northern  part  of  the  world  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  southern  part  would  remain  undiminished. 

Future  historians  are  likely  to  date  the  new  era  of  foreign  aid  from 
the  formation  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  which  began  its  existence  on  October  1,  1961.  A 
central  purpose  of  the  OECD  is  the  expansion  and  coordination  of  the 
development  assistance  programs  of  its  members.  Thus,  there  was 
created  within  the  OECD  framework  a  committee  of  10  nations,  the 
Development  Assistance  Committee,  composed  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Canada,  Portugal,  and  Japan. 

Already,  the  Development  Assistance  Committee  (DAC)  is  becom¬ 
ing  the  forum  in  which  the  donor  countries  and  such  multinational 
institutions  as  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel¬ 
opment  (IBRD)  meet  and  coordinate  programs  and  priorities. 
Members  have  reached  a  significant  agreement  to  conduct  an  annual 
review  and  confrontation  of  their  individual  aid  programs.  They 
have  also  agreed  to  establish  teams  to  explore  the  aid  requirements  of 
certain  recipient  countries.  It  is  likely  that  consortia  will  be  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  DAC  to  participate  in  the  development 
plans  of  some  countries. 

In  November,  the  OECD  agreed  on  a  collective  target  of  50-percent 
growth  in  real  gross  national  product  for  its  members  during  the  period 
of  1960  to  1970.  Although  it  has  aroused  little  public  comment,  this 
agreement,  among  other  important  purposes,  should  enable  some 
DAC  members  to  argue  that  as  the  individual  economies  of  members 
expand,  individual  aid  programs  should  also  expand. 
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These  aid  levels  are  generally  rising.  Taking  into  account  grants, 
loans  of  more  than  5  years,  and.  contributions  to  international  organi¬ 
zations,  aid  as  a  percentage  of  the  GNP  of  DAC  countries  has  risen 
from  0.36  percent  in  1956  to  0.53  percent  in  1960.  The  comparable 
U.S.  figures  for  the  same  period  show  an  increase  from  0.51  to  0.59 
percent. 

Equally  important,  the  donor  countries  are  shifting  to  more  gener¬ 
ous  terms  and  conditions  in  their  lending  programs.  Before  1960, 
German  loans,  for  example,  were  limited  to  5  years  and  commercial 
interest  rates.  Germany  is  now  making  commercial  type  project  loans 
for  10  to  15  years  at  5%  percent,  and  extending  loans  for  infrastruc¬ 
ture  projects  for  12  to  20  years  at  between  2 %  and  4 %  percent.  These 
may  include  grace  periods  of  3  to  5  years.  Canada,  Italy,  and  Japan 
are  beginning  to  offer  comparable  terms  and  conditions,  while  Britain 
and  France  continue  to  emphasize  grant  programs. 

Drawing  upon  the  American  experience,  a  number  of  the  DAC 
members  are  establishing  ministries  or  departments  for  administering 
their  aid  programs.  This  is  the  case  with  France,  Germany,  Britain, 
Belgium,  and  Canada.  Japan  is  installing  a  bureau  within  its  foreign 
}  office  to  manage  aid  policy. 

On  the  private  investment  side,  the  Common  Market  Development 
Fund  proposes  to  start  an  investment  guarantee  program.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  German  Government  is  planning  a  new  development  corpora¬ 
tion  which  would  make  equity  investments  in  less  developed  countries 
in  partnership  with  private  interests  with  the  understanding  that  as 
each  new  enterprise  became  viable  the  Government’s  share  would  be 
sold.  The  Japanese  have  also  adopted  this  technique  in  a  program 
they  call  the  Overseas  Economic  Cooperation  Fund  (which  also 
includes  loans) . 

Another  significant  decision  of  the  DAC  members  was  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  establish  a  development  center  as  an  autonomous  body  under 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  OECD.  This  will  provide  a  meeting 
place  where  officials,  scholars,  and  technicians  from  the  donor  coun¬ 
tries  can  discuss  development  problems  with  comparable  people  from 
recipient  countries. 

BALANCE-OF-PAYMENT  PROBLEM 

The  chronic  deficit  that  the  United  States  has  been  running  in  its 
f  international  account  has  been  of  continuing  interest  and  concern  to 
the  committee.  Obviously,  the  aid  program  contributes  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  dollar.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  section 
604  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  has  tightened  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  offshore  procurement  policy.  It  authorizes  the  use  of  funds 
for  offshore  procurement  only  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
advantages  of  such  procurement  will  not  be  outweighed  by  adverse 
economic  effects  in  the  United  States.  It  also  provides  that  no  com¬ 
modities  in  bulk  shall  be  purchased  outside  the  United  States  at  a 
price  equal  to,  or  higher  than,  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the  United 
States,  adjusted  for  differences  in  quality,  cost  of  transportation,  and 
terms  of  payment. 

The  administration  estimates  that  about  78  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1962  under  title  I  of  the  aid  appropriations 
act  will  be  spent  directly  in  the  United  States  (this  figure  includes 
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military  assistance).  It  further  estimates  that  of  the  27  percent  of 
foreign  economic  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1962  not  expected  to  be 
spent  directly  in  the  United  States,  about  23  percent  will  be  spent 
primarily  in  countries  which  are  the  beneficiaries  of  our  aid  (as  distinct 
from  the  industrialized  countries  of  West  Europe  and  Japan). 

An  executive  branch  witness  also  observed  that — 

the  expanding  role  played  by  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  in  providing  financial  assistance  is  illustrated  by  the 
decreased  dependence  on  the  U.S.  dollars  in  drawing  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF).  In  1961  drawings 
from  the  IMF  were  higher  than  in  any  previous  year  of  the 
Fund’s  history.  Even  if  the  $1.5  billion  drawing  by  the 
United  Kingdom  is  excluded,  the  remaining  drawings,  which 
were  made  mostly  by  less  developed  countries,  still  exceeded 
the  level  of  total  drawings  in  any  previous  year.  Despite 
such  heavy  use  of  IMF  resources  in  1961,  drawings  in  U.S. 
dollars  amounted  to  only  33  percent  of  total  drawings.  In 
1960  dollar  drawings  amounted  to  53  percent  of  all  drawings. 

This  increased  use  of  currencies  other  than  the  U.S.  dollar  in 
IMF  transactions  has  materially  eased  pressures  on  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  and  represents  a  real  and  significant 
degree  of  international  cooperation  in  providing  financial 
assistance  for  stabilization  purposes.  The  significance  of  this 
development  can  easily  be  obscured  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
IMF,  rather  than  individual  countries  acting  separately,  is 
the  vehicle  for  providing  this  type  of  assistance. 

DAC  PROBLEMS 

Obviously,  the  evolving  situation  is  not  one  of  unrelieved  progress. 
There  is  a  debit  side.  Some  of  the  “have”  countries  are  doing  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  they  could  and  should.  Coordination  within  the 
DAC  has  commenced,  but  actual  coordination  of  aid  programs  in 
the  field  is  negligible,  and  some  of  these  programs  are  actually  com¬ 
petitive.  The  DAC  has  reached  some  significant  agreements.  But 
its  members  have  rejected  other  initiatives  designed  to  expand  and 
strengthen  the  general  aid  effort. 

For  example,  the  DAC  members  rejected  a  burden  sharing  formula 
proposed  by  the  United  States.  The  key  element  in  this  formula 
stipulated  that  1  percent  of  the  aggregate  GNP  of  members  would 
be  devoted  to  the  general  aid  effort.  The  formula  also  provided  that 
aid  flows  should  be  made  up  of  grants  and  loans  with  maturities  of  at 
least  15  years  and  either  negligible  or  no  interest  rates;  that  these 
agreed  aid  levels  should  reflect  only  Government  programs;  that  these 
should  be  given  direction  through  coordination  in  the  DAC.  Had 
this  formula  been  adopted,  the  annual  DAC  confrontation  review 
procedure  would  have  had  considerably  more  meaning;  each  member’s 
aid  performance  could  have  been  measured  against  an  agreed  system 
of  standards. 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
West,  plus  Japan,  have  barely  started  on  tins  enormous  joint  enter¬ 
prise  that  will  occupy  much  of  their  effort  and  attention  for  a  long 
time.  But  the  start  that  has  been  made  is  a  promising  one.  Less 
than  14  years  after  Marshall  plan  assistance  began  arriving  in  a 
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shattered  Europe,  the  Europeans  have  themselves  adopted  foreign  aid 
as  a  central  instrument  of  foreign  policy. 

Appendix  No.  2  to  this  report  is  an  appraisal  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  consortia  that  have  been  established  to  assist  India  and 
Pakistan.  It  is  very  likely  that  other  consortia  will  be  established  for 
a  number  of  countries  that  have  recently  elaborated  long-term  devel¬ 
opment  plans.  The  committee  is  interested  in  the  manner  in  which 
these  groups  function;  how  they  divide  the  levels  of  their  commit¬ 
ments;  how  the  terms  and  conditions  of  these  commitments  are 
reached;  and  the  degree  to  which  the  members  are  ftilnlling  thtir 
pledges. 

CHANGED  EMPHASIS  IN  FOREIGN  AID 

The  so-called  “turnaround”  in  the  foreign  aid  program  refers  to  a 
number  of  substantial  shifts  in  the  emphasis  and  direction  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Its  thrust,  for  example,  is  the  authority  to  make  long-term 
commitments  for  development  loans  subject  to  congressional  appro¬ 
priations.  Since  the  end  of  the  Marshall  plan,  the  United  States 
has  spent  nearly  $61  billion  in  foreign  assistance  of  all  kinds.  Ap¬ 
proved  transactions  under  the  Development  Loan  Fund  accounted 
lor  about  $2  billion,  or  less  than  4  percent  of  this  total.  The  President 
now  has  the  authority  to  obligate  $1.5  billion  in  development  loans 
in  each  of  the  next  4  fiscal  years.  Loan  activities  in  prior  years 
never  comprised  more  than  about  25  percent  of  total  economic  assist¬ 
ance.  Next  year,  development  loans  should  comprise  nearly  half  of 
the  total.  The  loans  are  repayable  only  in  dollars;  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions,  generally  speaking,  correspond  to  those  offered  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Association,  or  a  %-percent  fee,  and  a  repayment 
schedule  stretching  over  40  or  more  years,  with  a  10-year  grace  period. 

Closely  related  to  the  development  loan  program  are  the  criteria 
that  help  to  determine  approval  of  the  loans.  Self-help,  long-range 
planning,  economic  and  social  reform  measures  are  all  taken  strictly 
into  account  as  loan  applications  are  reviewed  and  negotiations 
carried  on. 

The  shift  in  emphasis  to  development  loans  has  corresponded  with 
a  change  in  the  other  programs.  Fewer  funds  are  becoming  available 
for  the  supporting  assistance  program  (the  grant  program  which  joins 
together  those  forms  of  aid  formerly  known  as  defense  support  and 
special  assistance) ;  indeed,  five  countries  stopped  receiving  supporting 
assistance  in  fiscal  year  1962,  and  fiscal  year  1966  should  be  the  last 
year  for  Pakistan,  Greece,  Iran,  and  Afghanistan. 

For  some  countries,  especially  those  in  the  so-called  predevelopment 
stage,  the  drying  up  of  supporting  assistance  has  meant  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  availability  of  development  grants,  the  institution- 
building  program  which  includes  technical  assistance.  In  Africa,  for 
example,  where  most  countries  are  in  the  predevelopment  stage,  sup¬ 
porting  assistance  was  the  largest  category  of  aid  in  1961 ;  in  1962,  it 
is  estimated  that  development  grants  will  exceed  supporting  assistance 
by  $38  million,  while  in  its  1963  African  program  the  administration 
proposes  to  spend  nearly  four  times  as  much  on  development  grants 
as  on  the  supporting  assistance  program.  In  Latin  America,  where 
the  twro  programs  are  expected  to  amount  to  nearly  the  same  figure 
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in  fiscal  year  1962,  the  administration  plans  to  obligate  $100  million  on 
development  grants  in  1963  and  $15  million  on  supporting  assistance. 

Another  encouraging  trend  is  toward  greater  concentration  of 
effort.  About  one-half  of  the  total  regional  and  country  aid  this  year 
will  go  to  five  countries.  The  committee  was  pleased  to  note  that 
the  money  allocated  to  technical  assistance  in  public  administration 
in  1962  will  be  nearly  twice  the  amount  devoted  to  this  purpose  in 
1961.  The  number  of  American  technicians  overseas  involved  in 
this  activity  has  doubled,  as  has  the  number  of  foreign  participants 
receiving  training  in  public  administration  in  the  United  States.  I  he 
administration  proposes  still  greater  expansion  of  the  program  in  1963. 


PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES 


And  the  committee  was  especially  pleased  to  learn  that  AID  offi¬ 
cials  are  giving  serious  attention  to  the  need  for  public  authorities  in 
a  number  of  countries.  It  has  been  obvious  for  years  that  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  our  aid  programs  have  in  many  cases  been  frustrated  by  the 
lack  of  trained  administrators  in  recipient  countries  or  by  adminis¬ 
trative  conflicts  arising  from  disruptive  political  patterns.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  public  authority  serves  to  detach  a  program  from  the 
politics  of  a  country,  as  well  as  from  burdensome  bureaucratic  pro¬ 
cedures,  thus  allowing  it  to  proceed  under  the  careful  direction  of 
competent  managers  and  technicians. 

In  some  cases,  these  human  resources  will  be  available  inside  the 
recipient  country.  In  others,  they  will  have  to  be  imported.  This 
is  a  problem  that  may  or  may  not  be  surmounted,  depending,  of  course, 
on  the  degree  of  official  receptivity  to  the  public  authority  concept. 
Some  countries  have  authorized  large  development  programs  under 
management  contracts  to  competent  foreign  contractors.  Ideally, 
such  a  contract  should  provide  for  the  training  of  local  personnel, 
who  at  some  advanced  stage  will  assume  the  management  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  in  the  form  of  a  public  authority. 

A  number  of  possibilities  are  available  to  a  government  seeking  to 
introduce  the  public  authority  concept.  The  World  Bank  is  very 
well  suited  to  the  role  of  cultivating  public  authorities.  Its  official 
guide,  “World  Bank  Policies  and  Operations,”  states: 


In  respect  of  a  number  of  government  projects,  the  Bank 
has  asked  that  their  operation  be  entrusted  to  a  quasi-auton- 
omous  authority  or  in  some  other  fashion  be  insulated  so  far 
as  possible  from  political  pressures  and  rigidities  of  Govern¬ 
ment  administrative  procedures.  In  a  number  of  cases  the 
Bank’s  help  has  been  sought  and  given  in  the  establishment 
and  staffing  of  operating  authorities  of  this  sort. 


In  practice,  the  Bank  normally  insists  upon  the  creation  of  an  auton¬ 
omous,  or  semi-autonomous,  authority  as  a  precondition  to  loans 
involving  utilities,  ports,  water  power-projects,  etc. 

The  Development  Assistance  Committee  of  the  OECD  is  expected 
to  help  organize  aid  consortia,  and  it,  too,  should  be  able  to  encourage  a 
wider  acceptance  and  use  of  the  public  authority  concept.  The  West 
European  countries — -most  notably,  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity— have  used  public  authorities  to  excellent  effect.  The  strik¬ 
ing  success  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  to  cite  just 
one  example,  provided  the  impetus  for  the  Common  Market  itself. 
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Some  of  the  private  foundations  might  have  a  role  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  overseas  public  authorities.  In  Latin  America,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  to  concentrate  maximum  effort  and  resources  on  certain 
outstanding  problems  in  a  few  countries  whose  fledgling  democratic 
institutions  are  undergoing  a  severe  trial.  To  achieve  the  necessary 
degree  of  concentration  and  dispatch,  a  device  must  be  employed  that 
will  enable  competent  technicians,  adequately  compensated,  to  func¬ 
tion  effectively  in  such  areas  as  housing  and  land  reform.  The 
evidence  indicates  that  a  number  of  Latin  American  countries  are 
receptive  to  the  public  authority  concept.  Under  proper  circum¬ 
stances,  it  would  seem  feasible  for  a  private  foundation  to  provide — 
and  in  some  cases  to  compensate — the  necessary  managerial  talent  for 
a  public  authority.  The  Inter-American  Development  Bank  can  per¬ 
form  a  comparable  function.  The  executive  branch,  for  its  part, 
might  consider  adopting  the  World  Bank’s  policy,  and  in  appropriate 
cases  insist  on  the  establishment  of  a  semiautonomous  public  authority 
as  a  precondition  to  Alliance  for  Progress  loans. 

CONCENTRATION  OF  AID  EFFORT 

The  trend  toward  greater  selectivity  and  concentration  in  our  aid 
programs  is  a  salutary  development.  It  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  increasing  use  of  the  -consortium  as  a  means  of  concentrating 
resources  in  countries  that  are  demonstrably  capable  of  making 
effective  use  of  these  resources.  Large  U.S.  commitments,  such  as 
those  to  India  and  Pakistan,  in  each  case  reflect  the  presence  of  a 
long-term  development  plan,  one  that  is  fully  consonant  with  approved 
criteria  and  techniques  such  as  those  employed  by  the  World  Bank. 
The  United  States  is  encouraging  and  supporting  the  introduction  of 
similar  planning  in  other  countries. 

VARIATIONS  IN  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS 

In  evaluating  the  various  political  regimes  and  systems  that  govern 
the  less-developed  countries,  such  terms  as  democracy  and  dictator¬ 
ship  must  be  employed  with  care.  First  of  all,  democracy  as  the 
West  practices  it  exists  in  relatively  few  countries.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  newer  societies  are  not  ready  for  it.  In  most  of  the  very 
poor  societies  people  want  a  reform  of  the  social  system.  They  want 
decent  dwellings,  jobs,  a  few  acres  of  their  own  land,  freedom  from 
the  landlord,  from  the  usurer,  from  arbitrary  arrest.  At  an  even 
more  basic  level,  many  demand  freedom  from  chronic  poverty  and 
hunger.  They  want  action,  progress.  In  most  cases,  they  are  un¬ 
willing  to  entrust  these  basic  objectives  to  a  parliamentary  body 
symbolizing  an  essentially  alien  institution.  Instead  they  are  more 
inclined  to  identify  their  hopes  with  the  vigor  and  appeal  of  a  single 
leader.  In  some  instances,  such  confidence  is  borne  out,  while  in 
others  it  is  not.  Some  of  the  world’s  authoritarian  leaders  may  be 
said  to  have  a  popular  mandate,  even  though  it  has  never  been  tested 
at  the  polls.  In  other  cases,  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  a  “maxi¬ 
mum”  leader  has  been  violated,  with  tyranny  the  consequence. 

We  are  learning  that  democracy,  which  in  the  West  evolved  over 
a  period  of  hundreds  of  years,  cannot  or  does  not  take  root  quickly 
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in  the  soil  of  unfamiliar  cultures.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  as  poor 
societies  become  somewhat  better  off,  as  the  illiterate  become  literate 
and  the  weak  strong,  the  pressure  for  moi’e  permissive  systems  of 
government  will  grow.  We  frequently  assert,  with  considerable 
justice,  that  the  United  States  does  not  intervene  in  the  affairs  of 
other  countries;  that  our  foreign  assistance  is  free  of  political  strings. 
Yet  it  must  bo  recognized  that  the  act  of  providing  assistance  is  of 
itself  a  kind  of  intervention.  Aid  programs  have  a  distinct  effect  upon 
a  recipient  country’s  economy,  as  well  as  an  effect,  either  immediate 
or  eventual,  upon  its  social  and  political  system.  The  statutory  cri¬ 
teria  which  to  a  considerable  extent  shape  our  aid  program  inevitably 
must  affect  all  the  levels  of  society.  (Example:  “The  extent  to  which 
the  recioient  country  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic, 
political,  and  social  concerns  of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear 
determination  to  take  effective  self-help  measures.”) 

From  the  recognition  of  this  fundamental  truth  there  emerges  an 
equally  fundamental  question.  What  is  the  test  of  whether  a  given 
country  should  receive  aid?  If  progress  toward  self-government,  or 
a  more  permissive  society,  is  not  the  test,  what  then  is  the  test? 
Stability?  Anticommunism?  Obviously,  these  are  objectives  that 
are  central  to  our  foreign  policy.  But  do  they,  by  themselves,  justify 
aid  programs  in  various  countries? 

This  question  can  only  be  answered  on  a  country-by-country  basis, 
against  the  background  of  conditions  in  a  given  country.  In  the 
name  of  stability  and  anticommunism,  the  United  States  has  provided 
aid  that  in  some  cases  has  accomplished  little  more  than  strengthening 
the  hand  of  anachronistic  and  corrupted  regimes.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  these  are  located  on  the  periphery  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
empire,  and  however  benighted  their  ruling  bodies  may  be,  the 
continued  independence  of  such  societies  clearly  serves  the  interests 
of  the  non-Communist  world. 

In  elaborating  its  policy  toward  a  number  of  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries,  the  United  States  must  decide  whether  its  primary  concern  is 
the  present  or  the  future.  In  some  cases,  the  present  must  be  the 
primary  concern,  so  as  to  assure  a  future  that  contains  reasonable 
hope  and  promise.  In  other  cases,  time  is  running  out  and  the  future 
is  already  at  hand,  waiting  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  hard  realities  vary  from  country  to  country,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  elaborate  a  consistent  philosophy  upon  which  to  base  the  foreign 
aid  program.  But  a  broad  logic  does  provide  a  framework  for  the 
program.  There  is  first  the  political  purpose,  which  dictates  economic 
and,  in  some  cases,  military  aid  to  countries  subjected  to  Communist 
subversion  and  intimidation.  Second,  with  our  aid  programs  we  seek 
to  help  the  changing  societies  develop  institutions  that  will  be  com¬ 
patible  with  those  of  other  free  societies  and  which  will  foster  durable 
progress  at  all  levels.  And  there  is,  of  course,  the  moral  purpose  in¬ 
herent  in  the  program. 

Democracy  is,  of  course,  one  of  these  institutions.  But  most  of 
the  changing  societies  will  pause  at  several  way  stations  before 
settling  comfortably  into  a  genuinely  democratic  system.  In  the 
meantime,  the  United  States  must  encourage  and  support  govern¬ 
ments,  which  if  not  legitimized  in  free  elections,  nevertheless  reflect 
the  needs  and  the  aspirations  of  these  societies. 
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SINO-SOVIET  AID 

Any  careful  consideration  of  the  aid  program  must  take  into 
account  one  of  the  basic  developments  of  recent  years — that  is,  the 
steady  widening  by  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  of  the  range  of  challenge  to 
the  West.  This  applies  at  every  level — political,  military,  and  eco¬ 
nomic.  And  it  applies  as  well  to  Latin  America,  lor  example,  as  to 
Europe.  It  is  clear  that  the  bloc  has  undergone  serious  economic 
reverses.  Yet  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  China  shows  any  sign  yet 
of  trimming  its  foreign  policy  commitments  in  consequence.  The 
committee  asked  for  and  received  some  useful  information  from  the 
executive  branch  regarding  bloc  assistance.  This  includes  a  table  of 
grants  and  credits  extended  to  less-developed  countries  which  appears 
as  appendix  3  to  this  report.  A  statement  called  “Sino-Soviet  Bloc 
Aid:  Myths  and  Facts”  appears  on  page  266  of  the  printed  hearings. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

In  the  past  year,  the  committee  has  received  a  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  regarding  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  In  the  heat  of  a  moment,  it  is 
easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  purpose  and  significance  of  this  aid.  First  of 
all,  since  the  time  of  the  break  with  Moscow  in  1948,  the  United  States 
has  assisted  Yugoslavaia  to  avoid  domination  by  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 
Grant  military  aid  was  halted  3  years  ago.  Economic  aid  has  con¬ 
tinued,  largely  in  the  form  of  development  loans  and  sales  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  The  decision  to  support  Yugoslavia  has 
been  taken  by  three  Presidents  and  every  Secretary  of  State  who  has 
served  under  them.  Among  other  considerations,  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  is  clearly  served  by  the  example  of  a  former  member  of 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  making  progress  while  following  a  generally  inde¬ 
pendent  line. 

The  fact  is  that  with  foreign  assistance,  Yugoslavia  has  maintained 
high  levels  of  investment  and  an  annual  growth  rate  of  over  10  per¬ 
cent — higher  than  any  Soviet  bloc  country.  Politically,  it  is  a  Com¬ 
munist  state  following  a  foreign  policy  based  on  nonalinement.  About 
70  percent  of  its  trade  is  with  the  West,  less  than  one-third  with  the 
Communist  bloc.  Its  chief  trading  partners  are  West  Germany  and 
Italy.  It  is  a  member  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank.  It  has  associate  member  status  in  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Trade  and  Tariffs  and  the  OECD  (having  had  similar  status 
in  the  predecessor  organization,  the  OEEC).  About  1  year  ago, 
Yugoslavia  applied  for  a  similar  arrangement  with  the  Council  for 
Economic  Mutual  Assistance,  the  economic  organization  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries.  This  application  was  rejected. 

NATO  PROBLEMS 

The  consideration  of  the  aid  bill  is  not  a  convenient  time  for  eval¬ 
uating  the  operational  and  structural  adequacy  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  although  a  substantial  share  of  the  military  as- 
istance  program  is  directed  to  NATO  purposes.  Last  year,  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  sought  a  permanent  open-encl  authority  for  military 
assistance,  with  appropriations  of  such  sums  as  the  President  might 
need,  and  these  to  remain  available  until  expended.  The  committee 
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felt  that  this  authority  was  far  too  broad,  and  that  in  any  case  it 
should  continue  to  exercise  some  jurisdiction  over  the  program. 

A  fair  appraisal  of  NATO  tends  to  support  the  committee’s  position. 
The  world  has  changed  a  great  deal  since  NATO's  birth,  but  NATO 
has  not  changed  with  it.  At  present,  the  Organization  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  geared  to  the  requirements  of  the  alliance.  On  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  there  is  an  understandably  compelling  interest,  if  not 
fascination,  in  the  expanding  economic  interdependence  of  the  Atlantic 
Community.  However,  the  political  and  military  relationships  of 
NATO  members  are  failing  to  evolve  and  are  lagging  well  behind 
these  rapidly  maturing  economic  relationships.  And  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  robust  economic  health  of  the  alliance  can  be  sustained  in 
the  long  run  if  political  and  military  relationships  remain  in  disarray. 
As  an  example  of  disarray,  a  recent  report  on  NATO’s  ills  by  Mr. 
Alistair  Buchan,  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  in 
London,  said: 

It  was  *  *  *  a  rude  shock  to  discover  that  virtually  no 
international  staff  work  had  been  done  on  the  Berlin  problem 
between  the  ending  of  the  1958-59  crisis  and  the  recrudes¬ 
cence  of  the  Soviet  threat  to  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1961. 3 

This  report  is  not  the  place  for  a  recitation  of  NATO’s  deficiencies. 
Enough  to  say  that  they  are  painfully  visible.  With  Britain  and 
other  NATO  members  preparing  to  join  the  European  Economic 
Community,  it  would  seem  a  propitious  moment  for  the  United  States, 
the  undisputed  leader  of  NATO,  to  inspire  whatever  policy  and 
structural  alterations  the  changing  circumstances  may  require. 
Failure  to  do  so  may  deepen  the  division  between  Washington  and 
other  NATO  capitals  on  such  critical  questions  as  nuclear  weapons, 
arms  control,  and  Berlin.  The  committee  intends  to  review  the  scope 
and  complexity  of  the  NATO  problem,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
the  executive  branch  is  coping  with  it. 

5.  SUBSTANTIVE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

Part  I 

CHAPTER  2.  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
TITLE  I — DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

In  the  past  year,  U.S.  efforts  to  encourage  economic  growth  in 
other  countries  have  shifted  to  a  primary  reliance  on  development 
loans  repayable  in  dollars.  In  the  Far  East,  development  loan  obli¬ 
gations  amounted  to  $46.2  million  in  1961.  It  is  estimated  that  1962 
loan  commitments  will  total  about  $112  million,  while  the  lending 
level  for  1963  is  expected  to  range  between  $200  and  $280  million. 

For  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  development  lending  obligations 
amounted  to  $377.5  million  in  1961.  Authorized  loans  plus  loan  com¬ 
mitments  should  total  $634.1  in  1962,  and  the  recommended  range 
for  1963  loans  is  $850  to  $950  million. 

Development  lending  obligations  in  Africa  amounted  to  $53.3 
million  in  1961,  and  may  reach  a  level  of  $150  million  in  1962.  The 
proposed  lending  range  for  1963  is  $200  to  $280  million.  The  de- 

3  Alistair  Buchan,  “The  Evolution  of  NATO,’’  Adelphi  Papers  No.  1,  The  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies, 
p.  14. 
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velopment  lending  figures  for  Latin  America  are  discussed  in  a  section 
of  this  report  dealing  with  the  special  authorization  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  authorized  a  5-year  development  lending 
program  subject  to  annual  appropriations.  For  fiscal  year  1962,  the 
authorization  was  $1.2  billion.  If  current  estimates  are  borne  out, 
all  of  the  appropriated  funds  ($1,112,500,000)  will  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  that  fiscal  year. 

The  authorization  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963-66  was  $1.5 
billion;  the  $87.5  million  unappropriated  balance  of  the  1962  authori¬ 
zation  raises  the  authority  available  for  1963  to  $1,587.5  million. 
The  executive  branch  is  requesting  for  fiscal  year  1963  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $1,250  million  for  development  loans  under  this  title.  This  is 
more  than  $300  million  beneath  the  existing  authority.  However, 
when  there  is  added  to  this  figure  the  $600  million  that  is  being  sought 
for  development  lending  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  (of  which  not 
to  exceed  $100  million  may  be  used  for  grants),  the  full  amount  for 
which  appropriations  for  loans  will  be  requested  totals  $1,850  million. 

LONG-RANGE  PLANS  AND  PROGRAMS 

The  committee  strongly  approves  the  shift  in  emphasis  to  dollar 
repayable  development  loans,  the  more  so  because  these  loan  com¬ 
mitments  are  contingent  upon  long-term  development  plans  and  other 
domestic  programs  designed  to  foster  economic,  political,  and  social 
progress  in  the  recipient  countries.  The  committee  believes  that  this 
program  should  have  wide  scope  and  flexibility.  Thus,  the  committee 
supports  the  additional  lending  authority  contained  in  the  bill. 

The  committee  further  believes  that  the  experience  gained  over 
the  past  several  months  in  administering  the  new  loan  program  repre¬ 
sents  a  strong  and  promising  beginning.  The  continuity  inherent 
in  the  program  has  encouraged  a  number  of  countries  to  commit 
themselves  to  realistic  development  programs.  Without  some  reason¬ 
able  assurance  that  the  foreign  exchange  requirements  for  such 
programs  would  be  met,  a  number  of  countries  could  not — others 
would  not — make  such  commitments.  The  point  is  that  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  clearly  lies  in  these  commitments  to  orderly 
progress  that  several  of  the  key  less  developed  countries  are  making. 

It  is  presently  estimated  that  half  of  the  development  loan  funds 
that  will  be  obligated  next  year  will  go  to  four  countries — India, 
Pakistan,  Brazil,  and  Argentina.4  About  60  percent  will  go  to  six 
countries,  the  other  two  being  Nigeria  and  Turkey.  This  reflects  the 
trend  to  concentration  of  effort  that  committee  members  and  numerous 
critics  of  foreign  aid  programs  have  advocated  for  some  time. 

Both  India  and  Pakistan  have  experience  with  long-range  planning; 
their  development  plans  conform  to  the  standard  techniques  and 
criteria  generally  required  by  the  World  Bank.  Similarly,  Iran  and 
Turkey  are  completing  comprehensive  long-range  plans,  which  may 
be  supported  by  consortia  arrangements — under  the  auspices  of  the 
World  Bank  in  the  case  of  Iran,  and  the  OECD’s  Development 
Assistance  Committee  in  the  case  of  Turkey.  Argentina  and  Brazil 
have  not  yet  developed  comprehensive  plans,  but  in  each  country 

«  App.  No.  4  to  this  report  is  a  letter  from  the  AID  Administrator  to  Senator  Fulbright  outlining  the 
Agency’s  intention  to  provide  more  thorough  reporting  to  Congress  of  loan  commitments  and  arrangements 
entered  into  under  the  act. 
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planning  lias  reached  the  stage  where  goals  can  be  identified  and  the 
related  capital  projects  defined. 

In  Africa,  Nigeria,  Tunisia,  and  Tanganyika  have  developed  com¬ 
prehensive  long-term  plans.  The  United  States  has  committed  a 
total  of  $225  million  in  support  of  Nigeria’s  6-year  plan,  and  $10 
million  for  Tanganyika’s  3-year  plan.  The  Tunisian  plan  is  currently 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  review. 

Nigeria  plans  to  finance  all  of  the  recurrent  expenses  and  50  percent 
of  the  capital  costs  of  its  new  development  plan.  Budget  savings  are 
being  made  in  a  number  of  ways,  including  reduced  salaries,  allowances, 
and  leave  periods  for  government  officials.  Tunisia  is  attacking  its 
chronic  unemployment  and  underemployment  through  a  labor  in¬ 
tensive  development  program,  which  is  supported  in  part  with  grants 
of  surplus  U.S.  wheat  used  for  wages  and  other  costs.  The  program 
has  put  to  work  over  170,000  unemployed  on  hundreds  of  projects, 
including  land  clearance,  reforestation,  terracing,  and  road  construc¬ 
tion.  Tunisia  and  the  AID  are  now  cooperating  on  plans  to  integrate 
this  program  into  the  country’s  national  development  plan.  Tunisia 
plans  to  finance  half  of  its  total  investment  through  domestic  savings. 

The  AID  has  not  made  any  longrun  commitments  under  the 
authority  of  this  title  to  countries  In  the  Far  East.  Korea,  the  Re¬ 
public  of  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Thailand  are  developing  long- 
range  plans  with  the  help  of  the  AID,  the  World  Bank  and  other 
sources  of  outside  assistance.  It  is  possible  that  any  of  these  countries 
may  at  some  point  qualify  for  long-term  commitments,  although  none 
is  presently  expected  to  qualify  during  fiscal  year  1963. 

PROGRAM  PROCEDURES 

The  AID  makes  the  point  that  the  country  programing  standards 
have  had  a  salutary  affect  on  loan  procedures.  For  example,  the 
Agency  says  that  financing — - 

is  no  longer  made  available  on  a  first-come-first-serve  basis, 
and  governments  are  discouraged  from  making  proposals 
directly  to  offices  in  Washington.  Rather,  the  central  point 
for  initiating  action  is  the  U.S.  Aid  Mission  overseas. 

The  committee  is  hopeful  that  this  procedure  will  be  scrupulously 
observed. 

After  applications  are  evaluated  in  the  field  and  transmitted  to 
Washington,  they  are  promptly  referred  to  an  AID-Export-Import 
Bank  Coordination  Committee.  Any  application  that  the  Bank  is 
willing  to  consider  is  immediately  transferred  to  it. 

The  direct  relationship  between  development  loans  and  self-help 
measures  is  achieved  in  a  number  of  ways.  For  instance,  some  loans 
have  been  scheduled  in  installments,  with  each  installment  conditioned 
upon  substantial  progress  by  the  recipient  country  in  carrying  out 
agreed  domestic  programs.  Also,  the  committee  was  told  that 
whereas  in  the  past  capital  projects  have  been  financed  partly  by 
development  loans  and  partly  by  grants,  the  general  policy  now  in 
effect  requires  financing  of  large  capital  projects,  including  those  in 
the  educational  and  health  fields,  with  long-term  development  loans. 

Section  601(b)(4)  of  the  act  stresses  the  need  to  strengthen  the 
private  sectors  of  the  economies  of  developing  countries.  The  com- 
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mittee  has  drawn  some  encouragement  from  the  creation  of  the  new 
Office  of  Development  Finance  and  Private  Enterprise,  which  should 
give  additional  emphasis  to  projects  directed  toward  private  enter¬ 
prises.  In  planning  development  loan  programs  in  various  countries, 
the  executive  branch  should  make  an  impartial  assessment  of  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  and  should  be  guided  in  making  loan 
agreements  by  the  relative  absorptive  capacities  of  these  sectors,  as 
well  as  by  the  regular  development  lending  criteria. 


LOAN  REPAYMENTS 

The  committee  believes  that  a  review  of  the  repayment  history  of 
loans  in  all  forms  extended  by  the  United  States  in  recent  years 
should  be  reassuring  to  those  who  may  harbor  the  impression  that 
some  of  these  dollar  repayable  loans  are  actually  disguised  grants. 
Appendix  No.  5  to  this  report  consists  of  a  statement  and  a  table 
reporting  the  amounts  and  the  repayments  of  loans  extending  under 
U.S.  assistance  programs  going  back  to  1948. 

In  addition,  the  following  short  table  illustrates  the  loan  repayment 
history  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  the  World  Bank: 


History  of  loan  repayments  to  June  30,  1961  ( Development  Loan  Fund,  Export- 
Import  Bank,  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development) 


Lending  institution 

Amount  loaned 

Repayments  to  June  30,  1961 

Development  Loan  Fund . 

$2  billion  (approved)  ($542  mil¬ 
lion  disbursed). 

$42  million  1  ($24  million  against 

principal;  $18  million  against  inter¬ 
est). 

$5.6  billion  2  ($4.4  billion  against  prin¬ 
cipal:  $1.2  billion  against  interest). 

$1,787  billion  3  ($850  million  against 
principal  and  $937  million  against 
interest). 

Export-Import  Bank . . 

$12  billion  (authorized)  ($7.8 
billion  disbursed). 

$6  billion  ($4.3  billion  disbursed) 

International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development. 

DELINQUENCIES 

1  Development  Loan  Fund— In  its  first  4  years  of  operation  semiannual  installments  temporarily  delin¬ 
quent  on  only  4  loans  in  the  amounts  of  $89,000  on  principal  and  $7,000  on  interest 

2  Export-Import  Bank— In  28  years  of  operation.  $4  million  (about  ho  of  1  percent  of  amount  loaned) 
written  off  as  actual  losses  and  $23.4  million  of  principal  and  interest  installments  (about  3  io  of  1  percent  of 
amount  loaned)  were  overdue  as  of  June  30,  1961.  Delinquent  loans  fall  into  2  categories:  (a)  Loans  in 
protracted  default— 9  loans  with  total  amount  overdue  of  $16.3  million— of  which  $8.9  million  due  on  prin¬ 
cipal  and  $7.4  million  due  on  interest.  (6)  Loans  delinquent  because  of  temporary  business  or  foreign 
exchange  delays— 69  loans  with  installments  in  principal  and  payments  of  interest  due  in  amount  of  $7.1 
million. 

3  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development— No  defaults  during  entire  15  years  of  opera¬ 
tion. 


TITLE  II — DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

The  committee  bill  authorizes  $300  million  in  development  grants, 
$35  million  less  than  the  President  requested  and  $80  million  less 
than  the  sum  authorized  for  this  program  last  year.  The  funds  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  was  the  case  witn 
the  1962  authorization  for  this  program. 

Development  grants  are  used  to  finance  technical  assistance  and 
other  programs  designed  to  raise  the  educational,  technical,  manager¬ 
ial,  and  professional  levels  of  developing  societies.  They  are  used  to 
improve  the  institutional  framework  of  these  societies;  to  relate  a 
country’s  human  and  material  resources  to  its  development  problems 
through  surveys  and  research;  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  compre¬ 
hensive  long  term  plans,  as  well  as  other  predevelopment  programs. 
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The  committee  understands  that  the  areas  of  education,  public 
administration,  health,  and  agriculture  bear  a  special  emphasis  under 
this  program.  And  in  extending  development  grants,  the  President 
is  directed  to  take  into  account  several  criteria  that  are  similar  to 
those  contained  in  the  development  loan  authority. 

Development  grants,  on  a  limited  basis,  may  be  extended  to  regional 
organizations,  in  addition  to  the  funds  available  for  such  programs 
under  chapter  3.  Therefore,  section  211(a),  the  general  authority  for 
development  grants,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “In  so 
doing”  in  the  second  sentence  and  substituting  “In  furnishing  assist¬ 
ance  to  countries  and  areas  under  this  title.”  The  purpose  of  the 
change  is  to  relieve  the  President  from  the  obligation  to  apply  the  nor¬ 
mal  development  grant  criteria  to  multilateral  programs.  The  com¬ 
mittee  assumes  that  contributions  will  be  made  to  such  programs  only 
if  the  executive  branch  is  reasonably  confident  that  the  funds  will  be 
administered  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  criteria;  but  the  commit¬ 
tee  agress  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  the  United  States  to 
attempt  to  impose  its  own  formalized  standards  upon  activities  in 
which  it  participates  with  other  donor  countries. 

Another  amendment  strikes  out  section  213  of  the  act,  which 
authorizes  the  use  of  development  grant  funds  to  promote  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  outside  the  United  States.  This  section  is 
actually  unnecessary.  Funds  to  support  reactor  programs  can  be 
drawn  from  the  authority  contained  in  chapter  3,  which  provides 
$1.25  million  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  reactor 
programs  do  not  in  most  cases  conform  to  the  development  grant 
criteria.  Other  programs  in  this  area  which  do  conform  to  the  criteria 
can  still  be  supported  with  development  grants.  Moreover,  the  bill 
adds  language  to  the  statement  of  policy,  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  programs  under  the  act  encouraging  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  should  be  continued. 

GRANTS  IN  AFRICA 

For  1963,  development  grant  programs  in  23  African  countries 
probably  will  total  about  $118  million,5  considerably  more  than  is 
being  planned  for  any  other  region  and  about  $18  million  above  the 
estimated  1962  African  program.  The  largest  part  of  the  increase  is 
expected  to  go  to  Nigeria,  Tunisia,  and  Liberia.  The  need  for  this 
kind  of  aid  in  Africa  is  general.  The  limitations  imposed  by  the  lack 
of  educational  services,  technical  and  administrative  resources, 
efficient  agricultural  techniques,  plus  other  deficiencies  will  hold  back 
appreciable  progress  in  a  great  many  African  countries  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period.  Only  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Africans,  supported  by 
training  and  institution  building  programs  conducted  by  the  wealthier 
societies,  will  enable  these  countries  to  emerge  from  the  predevelop¬ 
ment  stage. 

»  The  New  York  Times,  Apr.  15,  1962: 

“The  Soviet  Union  displayed  uneasiness  today  about  the  broadening  U.S.  program  of  aid  to  and 
cultural  exchanges  with  Africa. 

“Louis  Armstrong,  the  jazz  musician,  was  cited  by  Pravda,  the  newspaper  of  the  Communist  Party,  as 
an  example  of  a  U.S.  instrument  for  imperialist  penetration  of  the  young  African  States. 

“Pravda  devoted  one-third  of  a  page  to  an  article  warning  against  the  ‘shadow  of  the  dollar  over  Africa’  as 
the  Kennedy  administration  sought  congressional  approval  of  its  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962. 

“The  article  surprised  some  diplomats  of  Western  and  nonalined  nations  because  it  denounced  features 
of  the  U.S.  program  that  have  been  welcomed  in  African  countries  as  largely  nonpolitical. 

“Among  the  activities  defined  by  Pravda  as  sinister  weie  economic  and  technical  aid,  education  of  African 
students  in  the  United  States,  and  a  training  program  for  trade  union  leaders  instituted  last  year  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of  Industrial  Organization.” 
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GRANTS  IN  NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Development  grants  totaling  $78.1  million  are  proposed  for  Near 
East  and  South  Asian  countries  in  1963.  This  would  be  an  increase 
of  $14.6  million  over  1962.  Development  grant  programs  are  being 
terminated  in  Greece,  Israel,  and  Lebanon,  but  in  Cyprus  and  Syria 
new  programs  are  beginning.  Moreover,  the  level  of  development 
grant  assistance  is  being  increased  in  six  countries  in  this  region,  in¬ 
cluding  Egypt,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey.  The  largest  increase 
is  planned  for  Afghanistan,  and  results  primarily  from  transferring  to 
the  development  grant  program  a  number  of  projects  that  have  been 
financed  from  supporting  assistance  funds.  The  program  there  is 
conditioned  on  the  resumption  of  normal  transit  through  Pakistan. 

GRANTS  IN  FAR  EAST 

In  the  Far  East,  the  proposed  development  grant  program  for  1963 
is  $75  million,  about  $5  million  more  than  the  estimate  for  the  1962 
program.  The  increase  is  primarily  due  to  the  expanding  require¬ 
ments  of  the  program  in  Vietnam.  (Development  grants  for  Latin 
America  will  be  authorized  this  year,  along  with  development  loans, 
under  title  VI,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  fund,  which  is  added  to  the 
act  by  this  bill.) 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  largest  part  of  the  $300  million  authorized  for  this  year’s 
program  will  be  used  to  carry  forward  technical  assistance  programs 
that  have  been  underway  for  some  time.  The  estimate  is  that  $54 
million  will  be  required  to  support  programs  begun  in  1962,  and  those 
planned  for  1963.  The  executive  branch  witnesses  testified  that  this 
year  the  missions  were  required  to  evaluate  each  technical  assistance 
program  in  terms  of  its  priority,  its  coordination  with  other  develop¬ 
ment  efforts,  and  the  ability  of  the  country  to  carry  on  a  program  alone 
or  with  assistance  from  sources  other  than  the  AID.  Peripheral  pro¬ 
grams  were  to  be  dropped  and  the  remaining  programs  were  to  be 
reoriented  so  as  to  qualify  under  the  new  AID  criteria.  Continuing 
programs  either  conform  to  the  new  criteria  without  change  or  have 
been  reoriented  so  as  to  conform. 

As  a  result  of  this  evaluation,  a  number  of  programs  are  being 
terminated.  Some  in  the  areas  of  public  health,  housing  sanitation, 
and  water  supply  are  being  turned  over  to  host  governments.  Mul¬ 
tilateral  organizations  such  as  the  World  Health  Organization 
and  In  ter- American  Development  Bank  are  assuming  responsibility 
for  other  programs.  Still  others  are  being  closed  down  because 
neither  the  host  governments  nor  multilateral  organizations  attach  a 
high  priority  to  their  continuance. 

In  providing  technical  assistance  under  the  act,  the  executive  branch 
is  required  by  section  621(a)  to — 

utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  the  facilities  and 
resources  of  the  Federal  agency  or  agencies  with  primary 
responsibilities  for  domestic  programs  in  such  fields. 

To  date,  no  new  memoranda  of  agreement  have  been  written  between 
AID  and  the  domestic  agencies,  nor  are  any  new  memoranda  close  to 
completion.  The  Committee  urges  AID  to  seek  closer  relation¬ 
ships  and  greater  cooperation  with  the  domestic  agencies.  They  are 
strongly  qualified  to  help  recruit  skilled  personnel  for  oversea  assign- 
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ments,  to  provide  support  and  guidance  to  oversea  missions,  to  train 
foreign  nationals  in  the  United  States,  and  otherwise  to  help  AID  in 
such  areas  as  education,  health,  labor,  agriculture,  and  housing. 

TITLE  III — INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

The  bill  makes  a  few  changes  in  this  title,  all  of  them  involving 
amounts.  The  present  $1  billion  ceiling  on  the  total  face  amount  of 
outstanding  guaranties  is  increased  to  $1.3  billion.  The  ceiling  of 
$90  million  on  so-called  all-risk  guaranties  is  raised  to  $180  million. 

A  new  subsection  authorizes  appropriations  of  $100  million  to  add  to 
the  reserve  against  investment  guaranties  issued,  the  funds  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  This  is  related  to  the  request  for  higher 
ceilings.  Under  the  formula  that  has  been  employed  in  recent  years, 
the  program  is  supported  by  a  reserve  amounting  to  25  percent  of  the 
face  amount  of  outstanding  guaranties.  Since  1948,  when  it  was  first 
established,  the  investment  guaranty  program  has  been  funded  by 
the  issuance  of  Treasury  notes;  but  this  note  issuing  authority  is  now 
exhausted.  ' 

The  ceiling  of  $10  million  on  the  housing  guaranty  program  in 
Latin  America  is  raised  to  $60  million.  The  Congress  added  this 
special  authority  to  the  bill  last  year,  and  the  committee  believes  that 
it  should  have  additional  scope.  Low-  and  medium  low-cost  housing  is 
among  the  most  urgent  of  consumer  needs  in  Latin  America. 

Last  year,  the  committee  broadened  the  authority  to  issue  invest¬ 
ment  guaranties.  First,  losses  due  to  revolution  or  insurrection  were 
added  to  specified  risks  against  which  guaranties  could  be  made 
(inconvertibility,  expropriation  or  confiscation,  and  war).  Second, 
authority  of  up  to  $90  million  in  face  amount  became  available  to 
guarantee  both  equity  and  loan  investments  against  unspecified,  or 
normal  business  risks.  This  all-risk  authority,  as  it  is  called,  is 
designed  to  attract  private  capital  to  areas  where  chronic  instability, 
combined  with  strongly  nationalistic  attitudes  and  administrative 
inexperience,  serves  to  discourage  investment.  All-risk  ’guaranties 
may  not  exceed  75  percent  of  possible  loss  and  are  limited  in  amount 
to  $10  million  for  any  single  investment.  These  guaranties  shall 
“emphasize  economic  development  projects  furthering  social  progress 
and  the  development  of  small  independent  business  enterprises.” 

The  committee  has  been  an  advocate  of  the  investment  guaranty 
program  since  its  inception  in  1948.  The  rate  of  development  in  a 
number  of  countries  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  rate  of 
capital  formation.  Much  of  the  capital  that  these  societies  will 
require  in  the  years  ahead  will  have  to  come  from  the  private  sector. 

At  present,  the  rate  of  applications  for  guaranties  is  about  40  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  1  year  ago.  A  number  of  requests  for  guaranties  in 
the  all-risk  category  have  been  received,  but  as  of  the  date  of  this 
report  none  has  yet  been  approved.  The  same  is  true  of  the  housing 
guaranty  program  for  Latin  America.  Criteria  are  being  developed 
lor  screening  applications  for  these  broad  guaranties. 

The  face  amount  of  guaranties  which  may  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  is  limited  not  only  by  statutory  ceilings  but  also  by 
the  reserves.  The  rapid  acceptance  of  the  guaranty  program 
coupled  with  a  recent  significant  pickup  in  private  investor  interest 
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in  Latin  America,  the  Near  East,  and  India  dictates  an  increase  in 
ceilings  and  reserves.  There  are  currently  on  hand  625  applications 
for  $2.3  billion  of  specific  risk  coverage,  while  unobligated  capital 
reserves  arc  in  the  vicinity  of  $35  million. 

Guaranties  are  issued  only  if  the  country  in  which  the  investment 
is  made  has  entered  into  a  general  agreement  with  the  US.  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  record  of  the  guaranty  program  is  a  reassuring  one. 
So  far,  58  countries  have  undertaken  agreements  with  the  United 
States  and  509  investment  guaranty  conti-acts  have  been  written 
in  the  amount  of  $767.8  million.  Only  one  of  these  guaranties  became 
a  valid  claim  against  the  Government — a  $10,000  loss  in  the  Congo,  of 
which  $8,000  was  recovered. 

No  claims  are  pending. 

TITLE  IV - SURVEYS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

This  is  a  new  program,  introduced  last  year.  It  authorizes  a  fund 
of  $5  million  to  finance  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  on  investment  sur¬ 
veys  and  studies  in  less  developed  areas.  The  funds  will  remain 
available  until  expended. 

The  executive  branch  reports  a  lively  interest  from  the  business 
community  in  this  new  authority,  and  while  no  contracts  have  as  yet 
been  signed,  the  expectation  is  that  “a  growing  volume  of  surveys  will 
be  undertaken”  once  the  procedures  are  fully  understood. 

In  the  past,  survey  agreements  have  been  made  only  with  organiza¬ 
tions  that  could  not  benefit  directly  because  they  were  excluded  from 
consideration  for  any  contracts  that  might  result  from  the  survey. 
Moreover,  public  bidding  procedures  have  normally  determined  the 
awarding  of  survey  contracts.  The  authority  under  this  title  enables 
the  Government  to  encourage  and  support  the  initiative  of  a  private 
concern  interested  not  only  in  surveying  an  investment  possiblitv  in 
some  less  developed  area,  but  in  putting  its  money  into  the  project  if 
the  survey  indicates  favorable  prospects. 

The  committee  is  hopeful  that  the  investment  survey  program  will 
eventually  have  a  broadening  effect  on  the  participation  by  private 
enterprise  in  the  development  of  the  poorer  regions  and  countries. 

TITLE  V— DEVELOPMENT  RESEARCH 

The  President’s  authority  to  use  funds  available  for  part  I  for 
development  research  is  continued.  This  program  was  introduced 
last  year.  The  estimate  is  that  research  projects  planned  for  fiscal 
year  1962  will  amount  to  $6  million.  These  deal  in  the  main  with 
research  on  the  problem  of  shortage  of  power  at  the  local  level;  the 
development  of  planning  and  planning  assistance  criteria;  and  research 
to  improve  land  reform  programs. 

In  fiscal  year  1963,  the  executive  branch  intends  to  obligate  about 
$20  million  on  an  estimated  50  projects  in  10  areas  of  research. 
According  to  testimony  before  the  committee  these  include:  Develop¬ 
ment  of  special  teaching  techniques  to  offset  teacher  shortages; 
agricultural  development  planning;  the  role  of  cooperatives  in  develop¬ 
ment  assistance;  encouragement  of  small  industry  through  industrial 
research  institutes;  and  the  use  of  indigenous  materials  and  improved 
structural  designs  for  low-cost  construction. 
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The  committee  supports  this  development  research  program.  In 
approving  it  last  year,  the  committee  report  observed  that — 

more  than  9  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  is  spent  on  research 
and  development.  It  would  seem  highly  advisable  to  expose 
the  complicated  and  difficult  problems  of  the  less  developed 
areas  to  the  formidable  talents  of  the  American  research 
community. 

Expansion  oj  the  program 

The  committee  further  approves  the  expansion  of  this  still  modest 
program  to  the  level  contemplated  for  1963.  Some  members  were 
interested  to  know  whether  the  program  would  include  projects  de¬ 
signed  to  relate  cultural  and  historical  patterns  in  particular  areas  to 
the  problems  of  development.  The  executive  branch  appears  to 
recognize  the  need  for  such  research;  one  witness  told  the  committee: 

Development  involves  change  from  a  traditional  society  to 
a  modern  society.  Development  plans  must  be  based  on 
scientifically  derived  knowledge  of  existing  cultural  patterns 
and  dynamics  of  the  country  if  they  are  to  be  realistic  and 
practicable.  The  extent  to  which  the  methods  used  for  in¬ 
ducing  change  are  based  on  the  dynamic  factors  in  a  culture 
will,  to  a  great  extent,  determine  the  degree  of  success  attain¬ 
able  in  implementing  the  development  plans. 

The  committee  also  heard  that  several  mission  directors  have  re¬ 
quested  anthropologists  to  assist  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
planning  and  carrying  out  the  various  assistance  programs.  Ex¬ 
amples  cited  were  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  South  Vietnam,  Thailand, 
and  northeast  Brazil. 

TITLE  VI - ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

This  is  a  new  title.  It  provides  separate  authority  for  development 
assistance  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  thus  underlining  the 
special  significance  that  the  United  States  attaches  to  inter-American 
relationships.  The  “unique”  character  of  these  relationships  is 
defined  in  section  251,  which  also  authorizes  the  President — 

to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine  in  order  to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
countries  and  areas  in  Latin  America. 

The  committee  tightened  section  252,  the  provision  authorizing 
funds  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  executive  branch  bill 
authorized  $600  million  for  fiscal  year  1963  and  $2,400  million  for  the 
period  fiscal  years  1964-66  without  specifying  how  much  each  year. 
The  committee  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $600  million  for 
fiscal  year  1963  and  $800  million  for  each  of  the  succeding  3  years. 
These  funds  are  available  only  for  loans  repayable  in  dollars,  except 
that  for  fiscal  year  1963  not  to  exceed  $100  million  may  be  used  for 
loans  repayable  in  foreign  currency  or  for  grants  for  such  purposes 
as  technical  assistance.  Any  requests  for  the  use  of  these  funds  for 
other  than  dollar  loans  beyond  fiscal  year  1963  will  be  reviewed  by 
the  committee  annually.  Funds  to  cover  short-term  economic 
problems  in  Latin  America  must  be  drawn  from  the  supporting 
assistance  account,  or  the  contingency  fund. 
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The  criteria  that  will  apply  to  assistance  (to  countries  and  areas 
but  not  regional  organizations)  under  this  title  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  that  apply  to  the  development  loan  and  development 
grant  authorities.  “Assistance  *  *  *  shall  be  directed  toward  the 
development  of  human  as  well  as  economic  resources.”  The  President 
is  directed  to  take  into  account: 

(1)  the  principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este,  and  in  particular  the  extent  to  which  the 
recipient  country  or  area  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the 
vital  economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of  its  people 
and  demonstrating  a  clear  determination  to  take  effective 
self-help  measures;  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness 
of  the  activity  to  be  financed;  (3)  the  consistency  of  the 
activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other  development 
activities  being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution 
to  realizable  long-range  objectives;  and  (4)  the  possible  effects 
upon  the  U.S.  economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus  of  the  assistance  involved. 

Other  requirements  presently  applicable  to  the  development  loan 
program  will  become  applicable  to  loans  under  this  title:  The  Presi¬ 
dent  must  take  into  account  whether  financing  could  be  obtained  from 
other  free  world  sources;  interest  rates  must  not  be  “excessive  or 
unreasonable”;  the  President  may  make  long-term  commitments  of 
funds,  subject  to  their  annual  appropriation;  the  President  must 
notify  the  appropriate  congressional  committees  of  such  long-term 
agreements;  under  the  President’s  direction,  standards  and  criteria 
for  loans  shall  be  established  by  the  Development  Loan  Committee. 

The  authority  of  section  614(a),  which  allows  the  President  to 
furnish  assistance  of  up  to  $250  million  without  regard  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  statute  and  related  legislation,  may  not  be  used  to 
waive  the  requirements  of  this  title  with  regard  to  funds  which  can 
only  be  used  for  dollar  repayable  loans.  The  transfer  authority  of 
section  610  may  be  used  to  transfer  funds  available  only  for  loans 
under  this  title  to  the  development  loan  account,  but  not  to  any  other. 

The  President  is  directed  to  assist  in  fostering  “agrarian  reform” 
programs  in  Latin  America,  whenever  such  assistance  is  requested  by 
friendly  governments  and  assuming  the  circumstances  are  appro¬ 
priate.  The  language  of  this  provision  derives  from  section  618  of 
the  act,  which  is  repealed  by  the  bill. 

GOALS  AND  PROSPECTS 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  scarcely  more  than  a  year  old.  Its 
goals  and  purposes  were  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este, 
signed  last  August.  They  include  a  minimum  rate  of  economic 
growth  of  2.5  percent  per  capita;  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
national  income;  economic  diversification;  the  elimination  of  adult 
illiteracy  by  1970  and  the  provision  of  at  least  6  years  of  schooling  for 
each  child;  the  substantial  improvement  of  health  conditions;  the 
increase  of  low-cost  housing;  and  progress  toward  economic  integra¬ 
tion. 

The  fulfillment  of  these  goals  in  any  appreciable  degree  in  this 
decade  will  require  prodigious  joint  efforts,  the  allocation  of  con- 
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sistently  high  levels  of  resources,  and  a  number  of  painful  social  ad¬ 
justments  in  several  Latin  American  countries. 

The  rate  or  degree  of  progress  that  has  been  achieved  to  date  would 
be  difficult  to  assess  with  precision.  A  very  great  deal  has  been  said 
in  behalf  of  this  program,  and  performance  has  inevitably  lagged 
behind  rhetoric.  This  is  regrettable,  if  unavoidable,  and  has  led  to 
misunderstandings  and  disappointment.  A  blend  of  impatience  and 
high  hope  has  been  created  at  every  level.  What  needs  to  be  realized 
is  that  progress  in  the  main  in  Latin  America  will  be  achieved  grad¬ 
ually.  The  prevailing  economics  of  the  area,  its  anachronistic  social 
patterns  and  political  instability  together  will  prevent  dramatic 
leaps  forward  in  most  countries.  Yet  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
dramatic  breakthroughs  in  a  few  countries,  if  only  to  show  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  what  can  be  done  under  this  program  and  to  encourage  all 
the  participants. 

The  AID  reports  “good  progress”  in  establishing  its  organizational 
base,  both  in  Washington  and  the  field,  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  Agency  also  points  out  that  the  U.S.  commitment  of  $1  billion 
in  aid  from  March  1961  to  March  1962  was  fulfilled  in  the  first  12 
months  after  the  program  was  announced.  An  AID  official  con¬ 
ceded  that — 

from  a  technical  standpoint,  a  large  part  of  this  billion  dol¬ 
lars  was  not  used  directly  for  development,  but  for  budget 
support  and  balance-of-payments  loans.  This  kind  of  sup¬ 
port,  however,  is  directly  related  to  development  and  is  a 
necessary  prerequisite.  In  many  cases,  it  has  meant  the 
preservation  of  moderate  governments  which  will,  if  given 
a  chance,  work  toward  the  goals  of  the  Alliance. 

Economic  and  social  progress  are  quite  clearly  dependent  on  political 
and  fiscal  stability.  If  the  program  is  to  succeed,  however,  it  must 
at  some  reasonably  early  stage  begin  to  produce  a  steady  decline  in 
the  need  for  budgetary  and  balance-of-payments  support  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  the  level  of  development  assistance  resources 
that  can  be  usefully  absorbed. 

Meanwhile,  the  decline  in  Latin  American  exports  has  added  to  the 
economic  burden.  A  number  of  countries  are  heavily  dependent  on 
one  or  two  exports.  A  fluctuation  in  the  world  price  for  one  of  these 
exports  can  wipe  away  in  an  instant  whatever  progress  that  has  been 
cultivated  by  external  assistance.  The  committee  sought  to  find  out 
what  is  being  done  to  stabilize  the  prices  of  these  products  through 
international  commodity  agreements  and  other  devices.  The  execu¬ 
tive  branch  submitted  a  detailed  answer,  which  appears  as  appendix  6 
to  this  report.  The  committee  hopes  that  a  start  toward  developing 
a  common  Western  approach  to  the  commodity  problem  will  be  made 
during  the  negotiations  in  Brussels  over  Britain’s  application  for 
membership  in  the  European  Economic  Community. 
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In  1961,  inflation  and  balance-of-payments  problems  generally 
worsened  in  Latin  America,  particularly  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
and  Colombia.  Losses  of  foreign  exchange  due  primarily  to  falling 
exports  will  dictate  even  higher  levels  of  lending.  However,  most 
countries  in  Latin  America  already  carry  heavy  annual  debt  service 
burdens,  which,  in  some  cases,  will  drain  more  than  20  percent  of 
anticipated  foreign  exchange  earnings.  Quite  a  few  of  them  will  be 
compelled  to  negotiate  additional  loans  for  debt  repayment.  These 
loans  should  carry  only  a  nominal  service  charge  and  a  long  repayment 
schedule. 

The  economic  assistance  programs  for  Latin  America  covering 
fiscal  years  1961,  1962,  and  1963  are  as  follows: 

Economic  assistance  to  Latin  America 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 
1961 
(actual) 

Fiscal  year 
1962 

(estimated) 1 

Fiscal  year 
1963 

(proposed) 

Alliance  for  Progress: 

68.6 

2 109. 3 

100.0 

133.3 

3 188. 4 

510.4 

55.8 

112.8 

15.0 

* 

1  Exclusive  of  special  earthquake  relief  assistance  to  Chile. 

2  Including  IAPSP  funds. 

3  Loans  approved  as  of  Feb.  28,  1962.  Excludes  loans  from  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
Trust  Fund. 


SELF-HELP  PROGRAMS 

Of  greater  long-run  importance  than  the  actual  aid  levels,  of  course, 
is  the  progress  underway  in  tax  reform,  land  tenure,  economic  planning, 
and  related  areas.  In  some  countries  there  has  been  significant  prog¬ 
ress,  in  others  limited  progress,  and  negligible  progress  in  still  others. 
It  is  clearly  important,  however,  that  most  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  have  accepted  the  development  planning  concept  and  have 
created  central  planning  organizations.  Tax  reforms  have  been 
adopted  in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Uruguay,  Panama,  El  Salvador,  and 
Costa  Rica.  In  some  other  countries,  collection  systems  have  im¬ 
proved,  while  in  others  adjustments  of  the  tax  system  are  required. 
Guatemala  does  not  have  a  personal  income  tax. 

Comprehensive  long-range  development  plans  have  been  completed 
by  some  countries,  and  others  have  similar  plans  in  the  drafting  stage. 
In  the  past,  poor  planning  has  dissipated  a  good  deal  of  investment. 
Recently,  a  panel  of  nine  experts  was  established  and  attached  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
plans,  and  offering  helpful  guidance  to  Latin  American  governments. 
Following  consideration  by  the  panel,  the  recommended  practice  is 
submission  of  the  plan  for  review  by  the  World  Bank,  or  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  Colombia,  Chile,  and  Bolivia  have 
already  submitted  long-range  development  plans  to  the  panel  of  nine. 
The  World  Bank  has  completed  its  review  of  the  Chile  plan  and  has 
been  giving  intensive  review  to  Colombia’s. 

In  response  to  a  committee  request,  the  AID  prepared  a  memo¬ 
randum  on  land  tenure  and  land  taxation  in  Latin  America.  It  ap¬ 
pears  as  appendix  No.  7  to  this  report. 
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In  some  eyes,  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  themselves  may  seem  less  than  sufficient  under  the  circumstances. 
The  committee  does  not  pretend  to  know  whether  more  or  less  progress 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  in  the  first  few  months  of  this 
10-year  program.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  program’s  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  will  require  considerable  patience  and  understanding  from  North, 
Central,  and  South  Americans  alike. 

EXPROPRIATION 

The  committee  was  understandably  concerned  by  the  recent  expro¬ 
priation  by  a  Brazilian  State  of  an  I.T.  &  T.  Co.  The  administration 
provided  the  following  information  about  the  episode: 

The  controversy  between  the  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Corp.  and  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil, 
is  one  of  long  standing.  The  company  has  been  operating 
without  a  concession  since  1953  and  has  been  hard  pressed  to 
maintain  or  expand  its  operations  because  of  the  existing  rate 
structure.  Public  utility  rates  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  are  set 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  a  stipulated  percentage  of  the  company's 
capital  investment  and  the  State  government  has  not  permitted 
any  significant  change  in  rates  since  1954- 

In  1959  the  company  approached  the  State  government  with 
an  offer  to  invest  $40  million  in  new  facilities  if  it  could  obtain 
rate  increases.  This  offer  was  not  accepted  and  in  1960  the 
State  government  formed  its  own  telephone  company  and  re- 
guested  I.T.  &  T.  to  participate.  At  that  time  I.T.  &  T.’s 
representative  in  Brazil  and  officials  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  reached  agreement  on  a  valuation  of  the  eguivalent  of  $7.3 
million  for  the  property.  However,  this  figure  was  not  accepted 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  who  considered  it  too  high,  and  by 
I.T ,  &  T.  which  considered  it  too  low.  I.T.  &  T.  also  re¬ 
jected  participation  in  the  proposed  mixed  company  until  terms 
of  the  proposed  participation  were  made  more  clear.  The  long 
controversy  culminated  in  the  issuance  on  February  16,  1962, 
of  a  decree  by  the  Governor  expropriating  all  the  property  of 
1.  T.  <&  T.  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

The  Secretary  of  State  testified  that  the  United  States  has  had 
some  “encouraging  discussions”  with  the  Brazilian  Government  about 
the  problem  of  foreign-owned  utilities.  He  said  that  certain  utilities 
have  suggested  that — 

the  Government  of  Brazil  buy  their  utility  holdings  at  a 
fair  price;  that  the  companies  then  be  permitted  to  reinvest 
in  other  enterprises  in  Brazil,  enterprises  which  are  not  tied 
to  price-fixing  arrangements  and  which  can  move  and  flow 
with  the  market. 

This  approach  may  provide  the  basis  for  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

The  committee  adopted  an  amendment  (sec.  620(e))  dealing  with 
the  general  subject  of  expropriation;  it  is  described  on  page  36  of 
the  report.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  State  to  the  Chairman 
dealing  with  the  elements  of  the  expropriation  problem  and  its  post- 
World  War  II  history  appears  as  appendix  8  in  this  report. 
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TREATIES 

The  committee  is  disappointed  and  perplexed  by  the  fact  that 
since  1945,  when  the  Department  of  State  undertook  a  program  of 
modernizing  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  17 
such  new  treaties  have  come  into  force  but  only  one  of  them,  with 
Nicaragua,  is  with  a  Latin  American  nation.  In  view  of  increasing 
trade,  investment  and  aid  by  the  United  States  in  Latin  America,  the 
committee  believes  such  treaties  would  be  mutually  beneficial.  The 
conjecture  that  sovereign  sensitivity  may  account  for  the  lack  of 
Latin  American  interest  in  such  treaties  is  hard  to  understand,  since 
such  nations  as  France,  Iran,  Japan,  and  Pakistan  have  concluded 
treaties  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation  recently.  The 
committee  welcomes  the  statement  by  the  Department  of  State  that — 

it  is  the  Department’s  intention  to  endeavor  to  press  forward 
with  these  [Treaty]  projects  and  to  make  new  proposals  to 
other  governments  when  favorable  opportunities  occur. 

CHAPTER  3.  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of  $14S.9  million  for  the  support 
of  international  organizations  and  programs.  The  authority  is 
limited  to  voluntary  contributions  (assessed  contributions  are  charged 
to  Department  of  State  appropriations),  which  are  extended  on  a 
grant  basis. 

It  is  proposed  to  use  the  following  amounts  for  the  programs 
indicated: 

(1)  Contributions  to  the  United  Nations  expanded  program 
of'  technical  assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund, 
$50  million ; 

(2)  United  Nations  Fund  for  the  Congo,  $34.3  million; 

(3)  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees,  $17.2  million; 

(4)  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund,  $12  million; 

(5)  United  Nations  Emergency  Force,  $1.32  million; 

(6)  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  $1.25  million; 

(7)  World  Health  Organization  special  programs,  $0.5  million; 

(8)  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  science  program,  $1.53 
million ; 

(9)  Indus  waters,  $30  million; 

(10)  Commission  for  Technical  Cooperation  in  Africa,  $0.0 
million ;  and 

(11)  Asian  productivity  organizations,  $0.2  million. 

PALESTINE  PROBLEM 

The  bill  preserves  the  requirement  that  the  President,  in  determining 
the  advisability  of  continued  support  of  the  Palestine  refugee  pro¬ 
gram — 

shall  take  into  account  (1)  whether  Israel  and  the  Arab  host 
governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the  resettlement  and 
repatriation  of  such  refugees,  and  (2)  the  extent  and  success 
of  efforts  by  the  Agency  and  the  Arab  host  governments  to 
rectify  the  Palestine  refugee  relief  rolls. 
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No  discernible  progress  toward  a  settlement  of  the  Palestine  refugee 
question  has  been  made,  but  the  executive  branch  was  able  to  report 
an  improvement  of  the  refugee  relief  rolls  problem: 

Largely  as  a.  result  of  our  Government’s  strong  urging, 
UNRWA,  in  cooperation  with  the  Government  oj  Jordan — 
since  it  is  in  Jordan  that  the  problem  is  most  acute - — has  tackled 
the  problem  of  rectification  of  refugee  ration  rolls.  After  long 
negotiation  and  after  consideration  of  the  problem  by  a  Jor¬ 
danian  parliamentary  committee,  UNRWA  and  the  Jordanian 
Government  have  worked  out  a  three-point  program  designed 
(a)  to  remove  the  names  of  dead  ref  ugees  and  substitute  on  a 
1-for-l  basis  the  names  of  refugee  children  entitled  to  rations  but 
not  now  inscribed  on  ration  lists,  (b)  to  prohibit  trafficking  in 
ration  cards,  and  (c)  to  remove  from  the  lists  those  refugees 
whose  incomes  no  longer  require  that  they  receive  relief  assistance 
and  to  substitute  genuine  refugee  hardship  cases  not  now 
inscribed. 

During  the  15  month  period  from  October  15,  1960,  through 
January  15,  1962,  more  than  16,000  persons  were  removed  from 
the  ration  rolls  in  Jordan.  Almost  12,000  of  this  number  rep¬ 
resented  the  voluntarily  divulged  names  of  deceased  refugees, 
permitting  the  substitution  of  previously  unrationed  refugee 
children.  The  rate  of  rectification  in  Jordan  has  reached  a  figure 
as  high  as  approximately  2,000  per  month,  the  highest  of  any 
period  since  the  inception  of  the  refugee  problem  *  *  *.  We 
are  reasonably  confident  *  *  *  that  the  rate  of  rectification  in 
Jordan  will  accelerate  further. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Palestine  refugee  program  is  expected 
to  amount  to  $24.7  million  in  the  year  ahead  (a  figure  equal  to  the 
fiscal  year  1962  level  for  this  program).  Of  this  sum,  about  $17.2 
million  is  authorized  under  the  bill;  the  balance  will  consist  of  $7.5 
million  in  the  form  of  Public  Law  480,  title  II  commodities.  Of  the 
$17.2  million  U.S.  grant,  $1.7  million  will  be  specifically  earmarked 
for  vocational  training. 

The  committee  regrets  that  pending  a  settlement  of  the  Palestine 
refugee  problem  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  alternative  to 
continued  support  of  the  U.N.  program.  It  is  unlikely  that  appreci¬ 
able  progress  toward  a  settlement  will  be  made  soon,  although  some 
of  the  initial  steps  have  been  taken,  and,  as  noted  in  the  committee 
report  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 — 

the  general  outlines  of  a  possible  solution  are  perceived  by  a 
growing  number  of  people. 

In  the  past  year,  Dr.  Joseph  Johnson,  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  became  a  special  representative 
of  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission.  Dr.  Johnson  visited  the 
Arab  countries  and  Israel  during  August  and  September.  In  his 
report  to  the  Commission  in  November,  he  noted  that  he  had  found 
among  the  leaders  of  the  countries  visited — 

a  willingness — though  with  much  reservation  and  skepti¬ 
cism — to  consider  a  step-by-step  process  that  might  lead  to 
progress  on  the  refugee  issue  without  prejudice  to  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  respective  governments  on  other  related  issues. 
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Dr.  Johnson’s  report  was  subsequently  considered  in  a  thorough 
debate  of  the  refugee  question  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  This 
led  to  the  adoption  (by  a  vote  of  62-0  with  30  abstentions)  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  introduced  by  the  United  States  calling  upon  the  Palestine  Con¬ 
ciliation  Commission  to  intensify  the  efforts  it  has  been  undertaking. 

Among  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission’s  principal  functions 
are  these: 

(a)  Seek  to  establish  contacts  between  the  parties  (the  Arab  States 
and  Israel  and  the  Commission); 

(b)  Take  steps  to  assist  the  governments  and  authorities  concerned 
to  achieve  a  final  settlement  of  all  questions  outstanding  between 
them;  and 

(c)  Facilitate  the  repatriation,  resettlement,  and  economic  and 
social  rehabilitation  of  the  refugees  and  the  payment  of  compensation. 

The  committee  asked  about  the  progress  of  the  Palestine  Concilia¬ 
tion  Commission  in  evaluating  refugee  claims  and  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  testimony: 

The  property  work  of  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission 
subdivides  into  two  junctions:  Identification  and  valuation.  As 
the  result  of  intensive  work  carried  on  over  the  years  in  New 
York  headquarters  and  in  a  suboffice  in  Jerusalem,  identifica¬ 
tion  of  properties  in  Palestine  owned  by  Arabs  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel  has  been  virtually  completed. 

To  date,  some  450,000  land  parcels  have  been  identified  which, 
in  the  Commission’s  words  “must  represent  an  overwhelming 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  such  properties.”  This 
represents  a  compact  record  of  individual  Arab  landholdings  in 
Israel  as  of  1948,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  verifying  individual 
claims  to  ownership  and,  in  turn,  for  valuation  of  those  prop¬ 
erties.  As  yet,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish 
between  properties  belonging  to  Arabs  who  are  refugees  and  those 
who  are  not,  this  process  being  regarded  as  easier  to  undertake  at 
such  time  as  other  factors  permit  the  initiation  of  a  procedure 
whereby  refugees  can  come  forward  to  submit  claims  for  com¬ 
pensation.  The  Commission’ s  work  on  the  valuation  of  Arab 
properties,  closely  related  to  the  identification  thereof,  as  of 
November  29,  1947,  is  well  advanced.  The  Commission  has 
been  directed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  make  every  effort  to 
complete  this  role  by  September  1,  1962. 

MAJOR  PROGRAMS 

The  largest  contribution  proposed  under  this  chapter  is  $50  million 
to  the  United  Nations’  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program 
(ETAP)  and  the  Special  Fund.  Under  this  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  technical  experts  and  fellowships  are  offered  to  less  developed 
countries,  along  with  demonstration  supplies  and  equipment.  Such 
assistance  is  provided  through  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations,  or  the  U.N.  itself.  The  program  is  financed  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  more  than  80  governments. 

The  Special  Fund  finances  preinvestment  projects,  such  as  surveys 
of  power,  soil,  and  mineral  resources,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of 
technical  training  centers.  The  projects  are  generally  long  term  in 
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nature,  and  are  carried  out,  wherever  possible,  on  a  regional  instead  of 
a  country  basis. 

The  U.N.  General  Assembly  has  set  a  combined  annual  goal  of 
$150  million  for  the  expanded  technical  assistance  and  special  fund 
programs.  It  is  proposed  that  the  U.S.  contribution  be  continued 
at  a  level  amounting  to  40  percent  of  total  contributions.  Contribu¬ 
tions  from  other  governments,  based  on  recent  experience,  are  expected 
to  amount  to  $75  million  in  1963,  thus  calling  for  a  U.S.  contribution 
of  $50  million. 

The  next  largest  contribution  is  $34.3  million  for  support  of  the 
United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo.  This  is  all  economic  as¬ 
sistance.  It  will  become  part  of  the  U.N.  Fund  for  the  Congo.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sale  of  imports  financed  b}’  these  funds  and  by  Public 
Law  480,  title  I  sales  will  be  used  for  budget  support  and  development 
programs.  The  committee  considers  this  program  essential  to  the 
stability  of  the  Congo  and  its  prospects  for  orderly  development 

CHAPTER  4.  SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of  $400  million  for  supporting 
assistance.  The  funds  will  remain  available  until  expended.  Sup¬ 
porting  assistance  finances  activities  which  under  the  old  legislation 
were  known  as  defense  support,  plus  certain  other  programs  that  were 
funded  by  an  account  called  special  assistance. 

For  the  most  part,  supporting  assistance  programs  serve  to  bolster 
the  economies  of  countries  that  are  forced  to  bear  disproportionately 
heavy  military  burdens.  Most  are  located  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  empire.  Supporting  assistance  is  also  given  to  countries 
which  would  face  economic  collapse  in  the  absence  of  such  assistance. 
Jordan  is  a  good  example. 

TREND  TO  SMALLER  PROGRAM 

The  trend  in  the  supporting  assistance  program  is  toward  somewhat 
lower  levels  of  assistance  and  greater  concentration.  In  fiscal  year 
1961,  the  United  States  provided  about  $1.1  billion  in  this  kind  of 
aid  to  37  countries.  According  to  present  estimates,  some  32  coun¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  some  regional  programs,  will  receive  nearly  $709 
million  in  supporting  assistance  in  1962.  (This  includes  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $425  million,  withdrawals  from  the  contingency  fund  of 
$244  million,  and  about  $40  million  out  of  a  $50  million  unobligated 
balance  from  the  1961  appropriation.) 

The  program  for  fiscal  year  1963  anticipates  that  15  countries  and  a 
program  under  Central  Treaty  Organization  auspices  will  receive 
supporting  assistance.  More  than  50  percent  of  the  funds  available 
for  the  1963  program  are  scheduled  for  two  countries,  and  over  70 
percent  to  four  countries.  By  comparison,  it  is  estimated  that  five 
countries  are  receiving  half  of  the  1962  supporting  assistance  funds, 
with  60  percent  going  to  seven  countries. 

The  stress  of  the  supporting  assistance  program  is  in  the  Far  East, 
where  the  1963  program  is  expected  to  cost  about  $36  million  more 
than  this  year’s.  According  to  executive  branch  testimony,  the  in¬ 
crease  is — 
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due  largely  to  the  restoration  of  demand  for  raw  material 
imports  in  Korea  and  the  proposed  fulfillment  of  our  1959 
commitment  to  help  finance  construction  on  the  Rangoon- 
Mandalay  Road  in  Burma. 

However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  supporting  assistance  grants 
to  Thailand  are  being  terminated,  as  they  were  last  year  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  the  Republic  of  China. 

Elsewhere  dramatic  reductions  in  supporting  assistance  are  being 
proposed.  In  the  Near  East  and  south  Asia,  a  50-percent  cutback  is 
planned — from  $206.1  million  to  $100.1.  Moreover,  three  countries 
on  the  edge  of  the  Communist  empire — Greece,  Pakistan,  and  Iran — 
are  no  longer  scheduled  to  receive  supporting  assistance.  Afghanis¬ 
tan’s  supporting  assistance  projects  will  be  completed  under  the  de¬ 
velopment  grant  program.  The  fact  is  that  supporting  assistance  in 
the  Near  East  and  south  Asia  is  proposed  this  year  only  for  Turkey, 
Jordan,  Yemen,  and  for  a  CENTO  civil  airway  project.  In  Turkey, 
the  pressures  of  a  heavy  military  burden  and  preparations  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  development  plan  require  the  continuance  of  supporting 
assistance.  Jordan's  economy  continues  to  be  heavily  dependent 
upon  outside  contributions. 

In  Latin  America,  the  number  of  countries  receiving  supporting 
assistance  in  fiscal  year  1963  is  expected  to  drop  by  two-thirds  and 
the  funds  programed  from  $112.8  million  to  $15  million.  In  Europe, 
only  Spain  has  been  receiving  supporting  assistance,  and  the  program 
there  is  being  terminated  this  year  because  it  is  not  necessary.  (Spain 
has  been  running  a  favorable  payments  balance  in  the  past  2  years, 
thanks  largely  to  an  economic  stabilization  program  supported  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  OEEC,  a  syndicate  of  private 
American  banks,  and  U.S.  aid  programs.) 

In  Africa,  supporting  assistance  is  expected  to  amount  to  $32.5 
million  in  1963,  compared  with  $61  million  in  1962  and  $84  million 
in  1961.  Most  of  this  aid  will  be  used  as  part  of  a  quid  pro  quo  in 
countries  where  the  United  States  has  important  strategic  interests. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  PROGRAM 

The  committee  believes  that  this  year’s  supporting  assistance 
program  represents  an  absolute  minimum;  that  further  cuts  would 
compel  the  executive  branch  to  compensate  by  transfering  other  funds 
into  the  supporting  assistance  account.  Historically,  grant  aid  for 
commodity  imports  and  budgetary  support  has  not  been  popular 
with  the  Congress.  However,  the  continuance  of  such  programs  in 
certain  countries  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  purposes  of  U.S. 
security  and  overall  policy.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  funds 
will  be  used  in  countries  on  the  horde)’  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc;  most 
of  these  maintain  large  military  establishments,  which  are  essential 
not  merely  to  their  own  defense,  but  in  regional  terms  as  well. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  supporting  assistance  account  will  be  used 
in  very  poor  countries.  Some  woidd  collapse,  politically  as  well  as 
economically,  without  this  assistance.  Others  must  have  it  if  they 
are  to  develop  the  degree  of  stability  that  will  enable  them  to  move 
ahead  toward  the  development  stage. 
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CHAPTER  5.  CONTINGENCY  FUND 

This  chapter  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $300 
million  for  a  contingency  fund  to  be  used  by  the  President  for  non- 
military  purposes  that  he  determines  to  be  important  to  the  national 
interest.  Congress  is  kept  currently  informed  of  the  uses  to  which 
this  fund  is  put. 

Last  year’s  authorization,  also  $300  million,  was  reduced  to  $275 
million  in  the  appropriations  bill.  An  unobligated  carryover  of 
$9.18  million  raised  the  total  amount  of  the  contingency  fund  for 
use  in  1962  to  $284.18  million.  As  of  March  31,  1962,  the  fund 
was  virtually  exhausted;  nearly  $279  million  had  been  committed. 
Of  this  amount  $244  million  had  been  used  to  supplement  supporting 
assistance  programs,  or  for  comparable  purposes.  (A  breakdown  and 
explanation  of  contingency  fund  expenditures  in  1962  can  be  found 
on  pp.  232-235  of  the  printed  hearings.) 

The  almost  exclusive  use  of  the  contingency  fund  for  supporting 
assistance  purposes  is  to  be  expected,  according  to  executive  branch 
testimony — 

since  development  assistance  will  almost  always  be  pro¬ 
gramed  and  is  unlikely  to  be  disbursed  on  a  crisis  basis. 
Supporting  assistance  on  the  other  hand  is  intended  for  such 
programs  as  military  budget  support  and  prevention  of  injury 
to  our  national  interests  from  short  run  political  and  economic 
crises. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  executive  branch  tries  to  hold 
the  level  of  supporting  assistance  to  a  bare  minimum  so  as  to  encourage 
countries  requiring  such  assistance  to  use  their  resources  efficiently  and 
qualify  as  soon  as  possible  for  development  loans. 

The  committee  is  less  sympathetic  to  the  use  of  the  contingency  fund 
for  administrative  purposes.  The  transfer  and  special  discretionary 
authorities  (secs.  610  and  614)  of  the  act  were  used  in  the  past  year  to 
transfer  $5  million  from  the  contingency  fund  to  the  administrative 
expense  accounts.  Between  1948  and  1955  there  were  no  transfers  of 
foreign  aid  program  funds  to  administrative  accounts.  Starting  in 
1955,  a  tendency  to  make  such  transfers  developed,  and  in  1959,  the 
committee  recommended  and  Congress  adopted  a  prohibition  on  such 
transfers.  This  prohibition  was  omitted  from  the  1961  legislation  (at 
executive  branch  request),  owing  to  the  extensive  reorganization  of  the 
aid  agency  that  was  in  process. 

For  fiscal  year  1962,  $50.5  million  was  appropriated  for  foreign  aid 
administrative  expenses,  compared  with  $47.8  million  for  this  purpose 
in  1961.  Despite  the  increase,  transfers  were  made  which  amounted  to 
a  further  10-percent  increase  in  the  accounts.  The  chairman  proposed 
and  the  committee  adopted  an  amendment  which  restores  the  pro¬ 
hibition  on  diversions  of  program  funds  to  administrative  expense 
accounts.  The  language  of  the  committee  amendment  would  be  con¬ 
tained  in  a  new  section  610(b)  of  the  act. 

The  committee  believes  that  a  contingency  fund  of  this  size  is 
essential  to  the  purposes  of  the  foreign-aid  program  and  overall  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  In  every  part  of  the  world,  hostile  pressures  against 
independent  societies  are  capable  of  producing  combustible  situations. 
In  coping  with  such  situations — Vietnam  is  an  example — the  President 
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must  have  considerable  scope  and  flexibility,  plus  the  authority  to 
commit  resources  as  swiftly  as  he  deems  necessary. 

Part  II 

CHAPTER  2.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

The  bill  proposes  no  substantive  changes  in  the  military  assistance 
program.  Section  201(a)  makes  a  technical  change  in  section  507  of 
the  act,  which  deals  with  sales.  In  the  first  sentence,  the  phrase  “not 
less  than”  has  been  inserted  before  the  term  “the  value.”  This  is 
intended  to  fortify  the  point  that  the  sales  price  of  military  articles 
and  services  may  include  overhead  costs  and  other  normal  charges, 
in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  goods  and  services. 

Section  201(b)  affects  section  510  of  the  act,  the  so-called  draw¬ 
down  authority,  which  enables  the  President  to  meet  unexpected 
contingencies  by  using  up  to  $300  million  annually  in  defense  stocks 
and  services.  The  change  merely  eliminates  references  to  “1962” 
and  substitutes  “1963.” 

Besides  helping  the  President  to  move  rapidly  in  unexpected  situa¬ 
tions,  this  provision  serves  a  collateral  purpose.  It  discourages  the 
understandable  temptation  of  the  executive  branch  to  provide  for 
such  contingencies  by  adding  a  comparable  sum  to  the  appropriations 
request.  The  authority  of  section  510  has  not  been  used  in  the  past 
year.  It  can  be  used  only  when  the  President  determines  that  the 
use  of  such  goods  and  services  is  “vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.”  Moreover,  the  authorization  requires  that  “prompt  notice 
of  action  taken”  must  be  given  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress. 

Section  201(c)  of  the  bill  affects  section  511(b)  of  the  law,  which 
deals  with  restrictions  on  military  aid  to  Latin  America.  It  strikes 
out  the  phrase  “military  assistance  programs”  and  substitutes  the 
phrase  “grant  programs  of  defense  articles.”  This  change  makes  the 
language  of  subsection  (b)  consistent  with  subsection  (a),  which  im¬ 
poses  a  ceiling  of  $57.5  million  on  grants  of  defense  articles  to  American 
Republics. 

Last  year  Congress  authorized  $1.7  billion  in  military  assistance 
for  each  of  the  following  2  fiscal  years.  This  year,  the  administration 
is  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $1.5  billion  for  the  program,  or  $200 
million  less  than  the  authorization.  Among  other  things,  this  indi¬ 
cates  the  value  of  continuity.  The  knowledge  that  funds  have  been 
authorized  at  a  certain  level  enables  aid  officials  to  plan  with  greater 
precision. 

The  committee  also  heard  testimony  that  substantial  savings  were 
made  “from  a  very  careful  screening  of  the  planned  shipments  of 
spare  parts  for  military  equipment  previously  provided  by  military 
assistance.”  These  savings  are  known  as  “recoupments”  and  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  $205  million  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

NATO 

The  program  for  Europe  is  expected  to  cost  about  $314  million. 
This  is  about  $100  million  less  than  what  is  being  spent  in  fiscal  year 
1962  and  about  $130  million  less  than  1961  European  program.  In 
3  years,  this  program  has  fallen  from  38  percent  of  the  military  aid 
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total  to  18  percent.  Moreover,  cost  sharing  programs  now  account 
for  60  percent  of  all  funds  spent  in  Europe  for  military  purposes.  The 
policy  of  starting  no  new  grant  programs  in  Europe,  which  presently 
applies  to  Germany,  Luxembourg,  France,  and  Britain,  has  been 
extended  this  year  to  Belgium,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands.  Programs 
in  these  countries  consist  now  of  earlier  commitments  and  training 
operations. 

The  consortium  device,  which  is  being  effectively  used  in  some  de¬ 
velopment  assistance  programs,  is  being  extended  to  military  aid,  as 
well.  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  with  some 
U.S.  assistance,  will  soon  begin  producing  the  F-104G  all-weather 
fighter  and  tactical  support  aircraft.  Moreover,  other  jointly 
financed  programs  include  production  of  the  Hawk  antiaircraft  mis¬ 
siles,  the  Sidewinder  missile,  and  the  Mark  44  homing  torpedo.  These 
systems  are  all  products  of  American  research  and  development,  and 
their  production  by  European  countries  on  a  cooperative  basis  in¬ 
volves  related  purchases  of  many  U.S. -produced  components.  A 
number  of  European  designed  weapon  systems  are  also  being  jointly 
produced  by  NATO  members.  The  trend  is  an  encouraging  one,  and 
can  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  political  and  economic  fabric  of  the 
alliance,  as  well  as  its  military  capability. 

Only  moderately  encouraging  is  the  performance  of  certain  NATO 
members  in  meeting  their  military  force  obligations.  Some  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  past  several  months,  but  not  nearly  enough  to 
satisfy  the  requirements.  The  U.S.  effort  to  raise  NATO’s  conven¬ 
tional  warfare  capability  to  a  level  that  will  offer  “some  alternative 
to  humiliation  and  nuclear  riposte”  has  not  been  fully  understood,  or 
accepted  in  certain  NATO  capitals.  This  goes  to  the  more  basic 
problem  of  developing  common  NATO  positions  on  the  critical 
military  and  political  questions.  Some  of  these  questions  are  debated 
not  in  the  NATO  Council,  but  on  the  front  pages  of  our  newspapers 
via  official  leaks.  The  inadequate  cohesion  of  the  Alliance  is  discussed 
at  greater  length  in  the  committee  comments  of  this  report. 

STRESS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

About  48  percent  of  the  proposed  military  aid  program  will  be 
spent  in  the  Far  East.  This  is  the  area  of  gravest  danger,  the  one 
in  which  the  determination  of  Western  powers  and  independent  Asian 
societies  is  undergoing  the  stiffest  test.  It  is  clearly  essential  that 
substantial  military  assistance  programs  be  continued  in  Korea, 
Vietnam,  and  the  Republic  of  China.  More  modest  programs  are 
also  deemed  essential  to  the  security  of  Thailand,  the  Philippines, 
and  some  other  states. 


QUALITY  OF  EQUIPMENT 

Over  the  years,  there  has  at  times  been  suspicion  that  the  military 
assistance  program  is  to  some  extent  a  dumping  ground  for  obsolete 
military  hardware.  On  this  point,  the  committee  heard  the  following 
testimony  from  a  Defense  Department  witness: 

The  proportion  of  new  equipment  has  risen  from  roughly  55 
or  60  percent  3  or  4  years  ago,  so  that  it  is  now  78  percent  of 
the  new  materiel  program.  In  other  words,  materiel  that  we 
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will  have  to  go  and  procure,  brandnew  materiel  of  advanced 
and  modern  type,  the  same  sort  of  tiling  that  we  are  supply¬ 
ing  for  our  own  forces,  is  now  78  percent  of  the  new  program. 

An  additional  20  percent  or  so  will  come  off  the  shelf,  items 
that  are  still  used  by  the  services  and  are  still  useful,  and 
only  about  2  percent  *  *  *  will  be  materiel  that  is  excess 
to  our  own  service  requirements.  This  has  a  major  bearing 
on  the  necessity  for  funding.  We  are  paying  full  prices  for 
what  we  get  now  *  *  *. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  PROGRAM 

The  committee  supports  in  full  the  appropriations  request  of  $1.5 
billion  for  military  assistance  programs.  This  would  seem  a  minimum 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  helping  to  maintain  the  security  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  nations  in  every  part  of  the  world,  including  many  on  the 
periphery  of  the  Sino-Soviet  empire.  The  importance  of  the  program 
was  sharply  underlined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

All  told,  the  $1.5  billion  we  are  asking  for  military  assistance 
will  certainly  make  as  great  a  proportionate  contribution  to 
our  security  as  the  equivalent  amount  in  our  overall  military 
budget.  I  would  go  further  and  say  that  cuts  in  the  military 
assistance  request  could  be  as  serious  to  our  national  security, 
not  merely  as  the  same  dollar  cuts  to  our  military  budget  but 
rather  as  the  same  proportionate  cuts  in  that  $50  billion. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  net  effect  on  the  American  economy 
of  the  military  assistance  program  is  an  inflow  of  gold.  In  fiscal  year 
1962,  $335  million  in  military  aid  will  be  spent  outside  the  United 
States,  but  the  sale  of  military  equipment  under  the  program  will 
return  $800  million  to  the  United  States.  In  addition,  over  $400 
million  of  direct  business  to  American  firms  will  be  created  by  cost- 
sharing  programs  supported  by  the  program. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  committee  has  urged  the  executive 
branch  to  encourage  countries  receiving  military  aid  to  use  their 
military  personnel  in  civic  action  programs.  Thus,  the  committee  is 
pleased  to  observe  the  increased  emphasis  on  public  works  and  related 
programs  in  which  military  units  are  involved.  Military  assistance 
funds  are  used  to  equip  and  train  the  personnel  who  carry  out  these 
programs,  and  development  grant  funds  may  be  used  to  supply  the 
materials,  such  as  lumber,  which  may  be  required  for  specific  projects. 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS  AND  MAAG  OFFICERS 

Under  the  military  aid  program,  a  large  number  of  officers  of  all 
ranks  are  trained  in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
told  the  committee  that — 

probably  the  greatest  return  on  our  military  assistance  in¬ 
vestment  dollar  comes  from  the  training  of  selected  officers 
and  key  specialists  at  our  military  schools  and  training  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  United  States  and  overseas. 

Trainees  are  chosen  by  their  governments,  with  American  military 
attaches  and  members  of  American  military  advisory  groups  some- 
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times  able  to  participate  in  the  selection  process.  According  to  testi¬ 
mony  received  by  the  committee — - 

The  Ambassador  has  an  opportunity  to  review  the  names 
and  records  of  candidates  prior  to  final  selection.  In  small 
countries  and  in  specific  instances  our  Ambassador  frequently 
uses  his  friendly  relationship  with  officials  of  the  host  country 
to  suggest  individuals  in  whom  he  has  an  interest  or  to  ar¬ 
range  special  Defense-sponsored  trips  to  the  United  States 
for  high-ranking  influential  officers. 

In  many  of  the  less-developed  societies  the  military  officer  class  is 
among  the  most  enlightened  and  competent  elements  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  And  in  the  absence  of  stability  and  viable  political  institu¬ 
tions  in  some  of  these  countries,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  elements 
capable  of  leadership  should  grasp  it.  At  that  point,  the  question 
turns  on  the  quality  and  the  motivation  of  the  leadership. 

The  committee  believes  that  Ambassadors  and  their  staffs  should 
keep  as  closely  in  touch  as  possible  with  this  military  training  program. 
The  committee  further  believes  that  the  chiefs  of  our  military  ad¬ 
visory  groups,  as  well  as  other  senior  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group  (MAAG)  officers,  should  be  chosen  with  considerably  more 
care  and  discrimination  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  Some  of 
the  chiefs  of  very  large  MAAG  missions  have  lacked  the  basic  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  soldier-diplomat,  and  have  managed  to  do  a  fair  amount 
of  harm.  The  fact  that  a  soldier  may  have  competently  discharged 
conventional  military  responsibilities  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  will  be  equally  effective  as  a  MAAG  Chief.  This  would  seem 
to  be  an  obvious  point;  yet  it  is  one  that  regrettably  enough  must  be 
made. 

6.  PART  III— CHANGES  IN  CHAPTERS  1,  2,  AND  3 

CHAPTER  1.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
A.  PATENTS  AND  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  (SEC.  606) 

Subsection  (c)  is  deleted.  This  provision  barred  the  use  of  aid 
funds  by  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  purchase  of  any  pharmaceutical 
products  manufactured  outside  the  United  States  if  the  manufacture 
of  such  product  in  the  United  States  would  be  covered  by  an  un¬ 
expired  U.S.  patent,  unless  such  manufacture  had  been  expressly 
authorized  by  the  patent  owner.  It  is  a  virtually  unenforcible  pro¬ 
vision. 

B.  TRANSFER  BETWEEN  ACCOUNTS  (SEC.  610) 

There  is  added  a  subsection  (b),  which  provides  that  the  admin¬ 
istrative  expense  accounts  provided  by  this  legislation  may  not  be 
augmented — with  funds  transferred  from  another  account  under  the 
authority  of  section  610(a);  by  the  special  authorities  contained  in 
section  614;  or  under  the  authority  governing  either  the  nonmilitary 
(section  451)  or  the  military  (section  510)  contingency  fund. 

The  background  of  this  new  subsection  is  explained  in  an  earlier 
part  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  non-military  contingency  fund. 
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C.  COMPLETION  OF  PLANS  AND  COST  ESTIMATES  (SEC.  611) 

Subsection  (a),  which  deals  with  completions  of  plans  and  cost 
estimates,  is  broadened  to  cover  the  new  title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  act,  concerning  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

D.  USE  OF  SETTLEMENT  RECEIPTS  (SEC.  618) 

This  section  is  amended  by  striking  the  language  dealing  with 
economic  assistance  to  Latin  America,  and  adding  new*  language 
concerning  the  use  of  settlement  receipts  from  Japan.  The  substance 
of  the  stricken  language  has  been  incorporated  in  the  new  title  VI  of 
chapter  2  of  part  I. 

The  new  language  of  section  618  provides  that  funds  paid  to  the 
United  States  under  a  new  agreement  regarding  the  settlement  of 
postwar  economic  assistance  to  Japan  may  be  made  available  in  any 
appropriation  act  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  I. 

Last  January,  the  United  States  and  Japan  signed  an  agreement 
that  will  constitute  a  final  settlement  for  all  economic  assistance  given 
to  Japan  by  this  country  during  the  period  between  September  2, 
1945,  and  April  28,  1952.  The  agreement  obligates  Japan  to  pay 
$490  million.  However,  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  a  request  of 
the  Japanese  Government  to  use  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  Japanese 
repayment,  subject  to  legislative  appropriation,  for  economic  assist¬ 
ance  to  less  developed  countries.  Section  618  does  not  constitute  a 
new  authorization  for  appropriations. 

E.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  FURNISHING  ASSISTANCE  (SEC.  620) 

1.  Expropriation 

There  is  added  a  subsection  (e)  dealing  with  overseas  property 
owned  by  U.S.  citizens  that  has  hereafter  been  nationalized,  expro¬ 
priated,  or  whose  owners  have  been  subjected  to  unique  penalties  such 
as  discriminatory  taxes.  In  any  of  these  circumstances,  the  President 
is  required  to  suspend  assistance  to  the  country  in  question,  if  after 
6  months  its  government  has  failed  to  take  steps  determined  by  the 
President  as  appropriate  to  remedy  the  situation  and  to  discharge  its 
obligations  under  international  law  in  convertible  currency,  or  has 
failed  to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration  or  conciliation  under 
procedures  adequate  to  assure  a  full  and  equitable  settlement  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  property  owners  within  12  months.  At  such  time  as 
the  proper  steps  are  taken,  assistance  can  be  resumed. 

This  subsection  reflects  the  committee’s  considerable  concern  with 
the  problem  of  confiscation  of  American  property,  and  discriminatory 
treatment  of  American  property  owners  in  other  countries.  Expro¬ 
priation  of  property  is  the  sovereign  right  of  any  government.  But 
the  right  of  the  property  owner  to  a  timely  and  equitable  settlement 
is  equally  valid,  in  the  committee’s  judgment. 

The  expropriation  of  private  property  may  occur  for  any  one  of  a 
number  of  reasons,  some  of  them  quite  understandable;  some  cases  of 
expropriation  are,  in  fact,  unavoidable.  However,  in  the  past  certain 
governments  have  simply  confiscated  American-owned  property, 
while  others  have  subjected  settlement  proceedings  to  interminable 
delays.  The  committee’s  amendment,  the  result  of  considerable  effort, 
is  intended  to  protect  American  property  owners  against  such  arbitrary 
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practices.  Moreover,  by  providing  greater  security  to  American 
property  owners  abroad,  the  amendment  should  serve  the  collateral 
purpose  of  encouraging  more  private  American  investment  in  less 
developed  countries. 

2.  Aid  to  India 

The  committee  gave  prolonged  study  to  proposals  to  limit  the  size 
of  the  aid  program  to  India,  and  at  one  point  tentatively  agreed  to 
reduce  the  program  by  about  30  percent  of  the  estimated  1963  pro¬ 
gram.  Although  some  members  were  reluctant  to  single  out  one 
country  for  reduction  in  planned  programs,  others  felt  that  a  variety 
of  incidents  during  the  past  year  (which  will  not  be  recounted  here) 
had  so  tended  to  alienate  a  large  body  of  American  opinion  as  to  justify 
at  least  a  token  reduction  of  planned  U.S.  assistance  to  India. 

After  most  careful  examination  of  the  Indian  program,  the  com¬ 
mittee  added  a  subsection  (f)  which  limits  aid  to  Indian  during  fiscal 
year  1963  to  a  figure  not  in  excess  of  the  value  of  funds  obligated  or 
committed  for  such  assistance  during  fiscal  year  1962.  The  effect  of 
this  limitation  cannot  be  precisely  stated,  because  the  fiscal  year  1962 
has  not  ended.  But  the  committee’s  action  is  expected  to  cause  the 
proposed  program  and  estimates  for  aid  to  the  Indian  Government 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  Public  Law  480  tor  fiscal  year 
1963  to  be  reduced  by  about  10  percent.  The  committee’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  “commitments”  in  this  context  corresponds  to  the  meaning 
the  term  carried  in  the  executive  branch  presentation;  i.e. ,  loan 
approvals  awarded  under  the  development  loan  program  and  pending 
formal  obligation. 

CHAPTER  2.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
A.  EXERCISE  OF  FUNCTIONS  (SEC.  621) 

Subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  are  deleted  as  obsolete.  I  hey  deal 
with  the  abolition  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  and 
Comptroller,  the  transfer  of  their  functions,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
“Cooley  amendment”  function  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  under 
section"  104(e)  of  Public  Law  480.  All  the  actions  required  by  these 
deleted  subsections  have  been  completed. 

B.  STATUTORY  OFFICERS  (SEC.  624) 

The  present  subsection  (d)  is  deleted  and  subsection  (e)  is  redesig¬ 
nated  as  subsection  (d).  The  stricken  language  provided  that  persons 
who  held  statutory  positions  on  the  effective  date  of  the  act  could 
continue  to  hold  such  positions  for  not  more  than  60  days  following 
the  effective  date  of  the  act.  . 

Paragraph  2(A)  of  redesignated  subsection  (d)  is  amended.  This 
provision  now  requires  the  Inspector  General,  among  his  other  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  to  audit  and  review  programs  authorized  by  this  act 
and  Peace  Corps  activities.  The  amendment  would  extend  this 
requirement  to  cover  programs  conducted  by  Government  agencies 
under  the  Latin  American  Development  and  Chilean  Reconstruction 
Act.  The  amendment  also  makes  conforming  changes  in  paragraphs 
(5)  and  (7)  of  redesignated  subsection  (d). 
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C.  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PERSONNEL  (SEC.  625) 

Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  increasing  the  ceiling  from  76  to  125 
on  the  number  of  persons  who  may  be  appointed  or  removed  by  AID 
without  regard  to  normal  civil  service  requirements.  The  committee 
reduced  by  25  the  executive  branch  request  for  150  such  employees. 
These  “excepted”  personnel  would  not  be  affected  by  the  pay  reform 
bill,  now  pending  before  the  Congress,  which  would  remove  the 
authority  contained  in  this  subsection  to  compensate  specified  num¬ 
bers  of  personnel  at  rates,  including  supergrade  rates,  without  regard 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  The  executive  branch  has  stated 
that  additional  supergrade  people  are  urgently  needed  by  the  AID 
but  that  the  need  will  presumably  be  met  by  the  pay  reform  bill. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  is  amended  to  authorize  initial  duty 
assignments  of  1  year  within  the  United  States  to  personnel  covered 
by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  The  use  of  this  authority  is 
subject  to  a  determination  that  it  is  important  for  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  The  executive  branch  recommended  initial  duty  assignments  of 
2  years,  but  the  committee  determined  that  1  year  would  be  sufficient. 

D.  GENERAL  AUTHORITIES  (SEC.  635) 

Subsection  (h)  is  amended  in  two  ways.  First,  the  5-year  contract¬ 
ing  and  agreement  authority  becomes  applicable  to  the  new  title  VI 
(Alliance  for  Progress),  in  addition  to  titles  II  and  V  of  chapter  2  of 
part  I.  Second,  the  language  used  in  the  description  of  funds  in  this 
subsection  is  changed  from  funds  “made  available”  under  the  speci¬ 
fied  sections  to  funds  “available”  under  those  sections.  This  is  a 
technical  change  recommended  by  the  executive  branch. 

E.  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  (SEC.  637) 

This  section  authorizes  appropriations  of  $55  million  for  AID  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses.  This  is  $5  million  more  than  was  authorized 
last  year.  The  committee  authorized  in  full  the  amount  requested, 
after  first  reestablishing  the  prohibition  on  transfers  of  program  funds 
into  administrative  expense  accounts. 

Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  the  deletion  of  a  reference  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  This  is  a  conforming  change.  It  provides,  in 
effect,  that  appropriations  pursuant  to  the  section  may  be  made  to 
the  President,  as  are  the  other  appropriations  authorized  by  the  act. 

CHAPTER  .3.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

A.  SAVING  PROVISIONS  (SEC.  643)  OF  THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 

1961 

Subsection  (d)  is  deleted  as  obsolete.  It  provided  that  no  thing;  in 
the  act  shall  affect  the  Peace  Corps  pending  enactment  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  or  adjournment  of  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  which¬ 
ever  is  earlier. 

B.  DEFINITIONS  (SEC.  644) 

Subsections  644 (m)  (2)  and  (3)  are  amended  by  deleting  from  each 
the  words  “as  grant  assistance”  from  the  definition  of  the  term 
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“value.”  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
amount  of  reimbursement  to  one  of  the  military  departments  for  any 
defense  article  furnished  to  the  military  assistance  program  is  the 
same  whether  the  item  is  made  available  to  a  foreign  country  on  a 
grant  or  sales  basis. 

C.  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES  (SEC.  645)  OF  THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

OF  1961 

Section  645  is  amended  to  authorize  unexpended  balances  made, 
available  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  be  continued 
available;  these  balances  may  be  used  and  consolidated  in  the  same 
way  as  balances  made  available  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

7.  CHANGES  IN  PART  IV 

Section  401  of  the  bill  would  repeal  part  IV  of  the  act,  which  contains 
amendments  to  other  acts.  This  repeal  will  not  affect  the  amend¬ 
ments;  they  will  remain  in  force. 

A.  ACT  OF  AUGUST  1,  1956  (BASIC  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

STATE) 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  August  1,  1956,  is  amended  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  authority  to  settle  and  pay  certain  meritorious 
claims  of  foreign  nationals  which  are  presented  diplomatically  by  their 
governments  from  time  to  time.  At  present,  the  Secretary  lacks  this 
authority  and  must  seek  legislation  whenever  such  meritorious  claims 
are  presented.  This  can  result  in  needless  delays  and  further  incon¬ 
venience  or  discomfort  to  the  injured  party.  Claims  may  be  settled 
either  in  dollars  or  local  currency;  however,  the  Department  of  State 
would,  as  in  past  claims  cases  for  which  special  legislation  was  enacted, 
settle  in  local  currency  whenever  feasible. 

The  amendment  places  a  $15,000  limitation  (or  the  foreign  currency 
equivalent  thereof)  on  claim  settlements,  and  excludes  from  considera¬ 
tion  any  claim  that  is  “cognizable  under  any  other  statute  or  inter¬ 
national  agreement  of  the  United  States  *  * 

The  Foreign  Claims  Act  of  August  10,  1956,  authorizes  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  military  departments  to  pay  up  to  $15,000  in  settlement 
of  claims  presented  directly  by  inhabitants  of  foreign  countries  for 
losses  and  damages  caused  by  U.S.  military  activities  abroad,  and  the 
committee  feels  that  the  Secretaiy  of  State  should  have  similar  au¬ 
thority  to  settle  claims  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  overseas 
responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  State. 

B.  MUTUAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  committee  amended  section  102(a)(3)  of  this  act  so  as  to  with¬ 
draw  the  blanket  authorization  for  U.S.  participation  in  international 
fairs  held  in  the  United  States.  (The  authority  for  such  participation 
in  fairs  and  expositions  held  abroad  remains.) 

The  amendment  would  not  affect  U.S.  participation  in  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  of  1964-65,  for  which  funds  have  been  approved 
in  the  second  supplemental  appropriations  bill.  It  means  that  hence¬ 
forth  a  separate  authorization  will  be  required  for  U.S.  participation 
in  any  international  fair  held  in  this  country. 
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C.  PART  V:  MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1962 

Part  V  of  the  bill  consists  of  a  proposed  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Act  of  1962  which  is  the  same,  with  minor  exceptions,  as 
the  Senate-passed  version  of  H.R.  8291  which  has  been  in  conference 
since  September  21,  1961,  the  House  not  yet  having  appointed 
conferees.  (See  S.  Rept.  No.  989,  87-1,  for  full  explanation.) 

8.  CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  4  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as  re¬ 
ported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

A.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

******* 

Sec.  102.  Statement  of  Policy. — It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  peace  depends  on  wider  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  inter¬ 
dependence  of  men,  and  survival  of  free  institutions  in  the  United 
States  can  best  be  assured  in  a  worldwide  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

To  this  end,  the  United  States  has  in  the  past  provided  assistance 
to  help  strengthen  the  forces  of  freedom  by  aiding  peoples  of  less 
developed  friendly  countries  of  the  world  to  develop  their  resources 
and  improve  their  living  standards,  to  realize  their  aspirations  for 
justice,  education,  dignity,  and  respect  as  individual  human  beings, 
and  to  establish  responsible  governments. 

The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  a  primary  necessity,  opportunity,  and 
responsibility  of  the  United  States,  and  consistent  with  its  traditions 
and  ideals,  to  renew  the  spirit  which  lay  behind  these  past  efforts, 
and  to  help  make  a  historic  demonstration  that  economic  growth  and 
political  democracy  can  go  hand  in  hand  to  the  end  that  an  enlarged 
community  of  free,  stable,  and  self-reliant  countries  can  reduce  world 
tensions  and  insecurity. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  strengthen  friendly  foreign 
countries  by  encouraging  the  development  of  their  free  economic  insti¬ 
tutions  and  productive  capabilities,  and  by  minimizing  or  eliminating 
barriers  to  the  flow  of  private  investment  capital. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  principles  of  increased  economic  cooperation 
and  trade  among  countries,  freedom  of  the  press,  information,  and 
religion,  freedom  of  navigation  in  international  waterways,  and  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  right  of  all  private  persons  to  travel  and  pursue  their 
lawful  activities  without  discrimination  as  to  race  or  religion.  In 
the  administration  of  all  parts  of  this  Act  these  principles  shall  be 
supported  in  such  a  way  in  our  relations  with  countries  friendly  to 
the  United  States  which  are  in  controversy  with  each  other  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  an  adjudication  of  the  issues  involved  by  means  of  international 
law  procedures  available  to  the  parties. 

Accordingly,  the  Congress  hereby  affirms  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  make  assistance  available,  upon  request,  under  this 
part  in  scope  and  on  a  basis  of  long-range  continuity  essential  to  the 
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creation  of  an  environment  in  which  the  energies  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  can  be  devoted  to  constructive  purposes,  free  of  pressure 
and  erosion  by  the  adversaries  of  freedom.  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  assistance  under  this  part  should  be  complemented 
by  the  furnishing  under  any  other  Act  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  and  by  disposal  of  excess  property  under  this  and  other  Acts. 
It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  support  for  the  peaceful  uses  oj 
atomic  energy  should  be  continued,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  oj 
this  part. 

Also,  the  Congress  reaffirms  its  conviction  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  security  of  the  United  States  are  endangered  so  long 
as  international  communism  continues  to  attempt  to  bring  under 
Communist  domination  peoples  now  free  and  independent  and  to 
keep  under  domination  peoples  once  free  but  now  subject  to  such 
domination.  It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  make  available  to  other  free  countries  and  peoples,  upon 
request,  assistance  of  such  nature  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  United 
States  deems  advisable  and  as  may  be  effectively  used  by  free  countries 
and  peoples  to  help  them  maintain  their  ireedom.  Assistance  shall 
be  based  upon  sound  plans  and  programs;  be  directed  toward  the 
social  as  well  as  economic  aspects  of  economic  development;  be  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  efforts  of  the  recipient  countries  to  mobilize  their  own 
resources  and  help  themselves;  be  cognizant  of  the  external  and 
internal  pressures  which  hamper  their  growth ;  and  should  emphasize 
long-range  development  assistance  as  the  primary  instrument  of  such 
growth. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  importance  of  regional 
organizations  of  free  peoples  for  mutual  assistance,  such  as  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  and  Development,  the  European  Economic  Community,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the  Colombo  Plan,  the  South  East 
Asia  Treaty  Organization,  the  Central  Treaty  Organization,  and 
others,  and  expresses  its  hope  that  such  organizations  may  be  strength¬ 
ened  and  broadened,  and  their  programs  of  self-help  and  mutual 
cooperation  may  be  made  more  effective  in  the  protection  of  the 
independence  and  security  of  free  people,  and  in  the  development  of 
their  economic  and  social  well-being,  and  the  safeguarding  of  their 
basic  rights  and  liberties. 

Finally,  the  Congress  urges  that  all  other  countries  able  to  contribute 
join  in  a  common  undertaking  to  meet  the  goals  stated  in  this  part. 

Chapter  2 — Development  Assistance 

TITLE  I - DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Sec.  201.  General  Authority. — (a)  The  President  shall  establish 
a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  “Development  Loan  Fund”  to  be  used  bv 
the  President  to  make  loans  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in 
this  title. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  loans  payable  as  to  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  promote  the  economic  development 
of  less  developed  friendly  countries  and  areas,  with  emphasis  upon 
assisting  long-range  plans  and  programs  designed  to  develop  economic 
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resources  and  increase  productive  capacities.  In  so  doing,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  take  into  account  (1)  whether  financing  could  be  obtained 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free-world  sources  on  reasonable  terms, 

(2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed, 

(3)  whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable  promise  of  contributing  to 
the  development  of  economic  resources  or  to  the  increase  of  productive 
capacities  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  (4)  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other  development 
activities  being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realiz¬ 
able  long-range  objectives,  (5)  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient 
country  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political, 
and  social  concerns  of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear  deter¬ 
mination  to  take  effective  self-help  measures,  and  (6)  the  possible 
effects  upon  the  United  States  economy,  with  special  reference  to 
areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  loan  involved.  Loans  shall 
be  made  under  this  title  only  upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of 
repayment. 

(c)  The  authority  of  section  610  may  not  be  used  to  decrease  the 
funds  available  under  this  title,  nor  may  the  authority  of  section 
614(a)  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

(d)  Funds  made  available  for  this  title  shall  not  be  loaned  or  re- 
loaned  at  rates  of  interest  excessive  or  unreasonable  for  the  borrower 
and  in  no  event  higher  than  the  applicable  legal  rate  of  interest  of 
the  country  in  which  the  loan  is  made. 

Sec.  202.  Authorization. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  $1,200,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the 
next  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  which  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided ,  That  any  unappropriated  portion  of  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any  such  fiscal  year  may 
be  appropriated  in  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  during  the  above  period 
in  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  that  it  is  important  to  the 
advancement  of  United  States  interests  and  necessary  in  order  to 
further  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  in  recognition  of  the  need  for 
reasonable  advance  assurances  in  the  interest  of  orderly  and  effective 
execution  of  long-term  plans  and  programs  of  development  assistance, 
he  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  committing,  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  title,  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  title,  subject  only  to  the  annual  appropriation  of  such  funds. 

(c)  Upon  conclusion  of  each  such  agreement  involving  funds  to  be 
appropriated,  the  President  shall  notify  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  provisions  of  such  agreement,  includ¬ 
ing  the  amounts  of  funds  involved  and  undertakings  of  the  parties 
thereto. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  part,  the  United  States 
dollar  assets  of  the  corporate  entity  known  as  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  which  remain  unobligated  and  not  committed  for  loans  repay¬ 
able  in  foreign  currencies  on  the  date  prior  to  the  abolition  of  such 
Fund  shall  be  available  for  use  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  203.  Fiscal  Provisions. — All  receipts  from  loans  made  under 
and  in  accordance  with  this  title  shall  be  available  for  use  for  the 
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purposes  of  this  title.  Such  receipts  and  other  funds  made  available 
under  this  title  for  use  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Sec.  204.  Development  Loan  Committee. — The  President  shall 
establish  an  interagency  Development  Loan  Committee,  consisting  of 
such  officers  from  such  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  as 
he  may  determine,  which  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
establish  standards  and  criteria  for  lending  operations  under  this  title 
in  accordance  with  the  foreign  and  financial  policies  of  the  United 
States.  Except  in  the  case  of  officers  serving  in  positions  to  which 
they  were  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  officers  assigned  to  the  Committee  shall  be  so 
assigned  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  205.  Use  of  the  Facilities  of  the  International  Devel¬ 
opment  Association. — If  the  President  determines  that  it  would 
more  effectively  serve  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  policy  con¬ 
tained  in  section  619  (pertaining  to  newly  independent  countries),  he 
may,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  lend  not  to  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  for  this  title  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Association  for  use  pursuant  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Association  Act  (Public  Law  86-565,  74  Stat. 
293)  and  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Association. 

title  ii — development  grants  and  technical  cooperation 

Sec.  211.  General  Authority. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter¬ 
mine  in  order  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  less  developed 
friendly  countries  and  areas,  with  emphasis  upon  assisting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  human  resources  through  such  means  as  programs  of  technical 
cooperating  and  development.  [In  so  doing]  In  furnishing  assist¬ 
ance  to  countries  and  areas  under  this  title ,  the  President  shall  take 
into  account  (1)  whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable  promise  of 
contribution  to  the  development  of  educational  or  other  institutions 
and  programs  directed  toward  social  progress,  (2)  the  consistency  of 
the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other  development  activities 
being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realizable  long- 
range  development  objectives,  (3)  the  economic  and  technical  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  (4)  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient 
country  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political, 
and  social  concerns  of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear  determi¬ 
nation  to  take  effective  self-help  measures  and  a  willingness  to  pay  a 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  programs  under  this  title,  (5)  the  possible  ad¬ 
verse  effects  upon  the  United  States  economy,  with  special  reference 
to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  assistance  involved,  and 
(6)  the  desirability  of  safeguarding  the  international  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  position  of  the  United  States.  If  the  President  finds  that 
assistance  proposed  to  be  furnished  under  this  title  would  have  a  sub¬ 
stantially  adverse  effect  upon  the  United  States  economy,  or  a  sub¬ 
stantial  segment  thereof,  the  assistance  shall  not  be  furnished. 

(b)  In  countries  and  areas  which  are  in  the  earlier  stages  of  economic 
development,  programs  of  development  of  education  and  human 
resources  through  such  means  as  technical  cooperation  shall  be 
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emphasized,  and  the  furnishing  of  capital  facilities  for  purposes  other 
than  the  development  of  education  and  human  resources  shall  be 
given  a  lower  priority  until  the  requisite  knowledge  and  skills  have 
been  developed. 

Sec.  212.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
[1962]  1963  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  211  not  to  exceed 
[$380,000,000]  $ 300,000,000 ,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

[Sec.  213.  Atoms  for  Peace.— The  President  is  authorized  to  use, 
in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000  of  the  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211  for 
assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  outside  the 
United  States.] 

Sec.  214.  American  Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad.— (a)  The 
President  is  authorized  to  use,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for 
such  purposes,  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211 
for  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to 
schools  and  libraries  outside  the  United  States  founded  or  sponsored 
by  United  States  citizens  and  serving  as  study  and  demonstration 
centers  for  ideas  and  practices  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22 
U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.),  foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States 
Government  under  any  Act,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  and  for  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify,  to  hospitals  outside  the  United  States  founded  or  sponsored 
by  United  States  citizens  and  serving  as  centers  for  medical  treat¬ 
ment,  education,  and  research. 

Sec.  215.  Loans  to  Small  Farmers. — It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  strengthen  the 
economies  of  less  developed  friendly  countries,  and  in  friendly  countries 
were  the  economy  is  essentially  rural  or  based  on  small  villages,  to 
provide  assistance  designed  to  improve  agricultural  methods  and 
techniques,  to  simulate  and  encourage  the  development  of  local  pro¬ 
grams  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation,  particularly  through  loans 
of  foreign  currencies  for  associations  of  operators  of  small  farms, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  joint  action  designed  to  increase  or  diversity 
agricultural  productivity.  The  maximum  unpaid  balance  of  loans 
made  to  any  association  under  this  section  may  not  exceed  $25,000  at 
any  one  time;  and  the  aggregate  unpaid  balance  of  all  loans  made 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  $10,000,000  at  any  one  time. 

Sec.  216.  Voluntary  Agencies. — (a)  In  order  to  further  the  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  contributions  for  relief  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  friendly  peoples,  the  President  is  authorized  to  use 
funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211  to  pay  transpor¬ 
tation  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  ports  of  entry  abroad,  or, 
in  the  case  of  landlocked  countries,  to  points  of  entry  in  such  countries, 
on  shipments  by  the  American  Red  Cross  and  United  States  voluntary 
nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered  with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 

(b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall  make  arrangements  with 
the  receiving  country  for  free  entry  of  such  shipments  and  for  the 
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making  available  by  that  country  of  local  currencies  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  transportation  cost  of  such  shipments  from  the  port 
of  entry  of  the  receiving  country  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of 
the  consignee. 

TITLE  III — INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  221.  General  Authority. — (a)  In  order  to  facilitate  and  in¬ 
crease  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  furthering  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities  of  less  de¬ 
veloped  friendly  countries  and  areas,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
issue  guaranties  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  of  invest¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  projects,  including  expansion,  moderniza¬ 
tion,  or  development  of  existing  enterprises,  in  any  friendly  country  or 
area  with  the  government  of  which  the  President  has  agreed  to  insti¬ 
tute  the  guaranty  program.  The  guaranty  program  authorized  by 
this  title  shall  be  administered  under  broad  criteria,  and  each  project 
shall  be  approved  by  the  President. 

(b)  The  President  may  issue  guaranties  to  United  States  citizens, 
or  corporations,  partnerships,  or  other  associations  created  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  territory  and  substantially 
beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens,  as  well  as  any  wholly 
owned  foreign  subsidiary  of  any  such  corporation — 

(1)  assuring  protection  in  whole  or  in  part  against  any  or  all 
of  the  following  risks : 

(A)  inability  to  convert  into  United  States  dollars  other 
currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies,  received  as  earnings 
or  profits  from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or  return 
of  the  investment  therein,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof, 

(B)  loss  of  investment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  approved 
project  due  to  expropriation  or  confiscation  by  action  of  a 
foreign  government,  and 

(C)  loss  due  to  war,  revolution,  or  insurrection: 

Provided,  That  the  total  face  amount  of  the  guaranties  issued 
under  this  paragraph  (1)  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not 
exceed  [$1,000,000,000]  $1,800,000,000;  and 

(2)  where  the  President  determines  such  action  to  be  important 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  assuring  against 
loss  of  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  any  investment  due  to 
such  risks  as  the  President  may  determine,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  may  determine:  Provided,  That 
guaranties  issued  under  this  paragraph  (2)  shall  emphasize 
economic  development  projects  furthering  social  progress  and 
the  development  of  small  independent  business  enterprises;  and 
no  such  guaranty  shall  exceed  $10,000,000:  Provided  further,  That 
no  payment  may  be  made  under  this  paragraph  (2)  for  any  loss 
arising  out  of  fraud  or  misconduct  for  which  the  investor  is 
responsible:  Provided  further,  That  the  total  face  amount  ol  the 
guaranties  issued  under  this  paragraph  (2)  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  [$90,000,000]  $180,000,000:  Provided 
further,  That  this  authority  shall  continue  until  June  30,  1964. 

(c)  No  guaranty  shall  exceed  the  dollar  value,  as  ol  the  date  of  the 
investment,  of  the  investment  made  in  the  project  with  the  approval 
of  the  President  plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said  investment  to 
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the  extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  nor  shall  any  guaranty  extend 
beyond  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issuance. 

(d)  The  President  shall  make  suitable  arrangements  for  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  Government  in  connection  with  any 
guaranty  issued  under  section  221(b),  including  arrangements  with 
respect  to  the  ownership,  use,  and  disposition  of  the  currency,  credits, 
assets,  or  investment  on  account  of  which  payment  under  such  guar¬ 
anty  is  to  be  made,  and  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action 
existing  in  connection  therewith. 

Sec.  222.  General  Provisions. — (a)  A  fee  shall  be  charged  for 
each  guaranty  in  an  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  President.  In 
the  event  the  fee  to  be  charged  for  a  type  of  guaranty  authorized 
under  section  221(b)  is  reduced,  fees  to  be  paid  under  existing  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  same  type  of  guaranty  may  be  similarly  reduced. 

(b)  All  fees  collected  in  connection  with  guaranties  issued  under 
section  221(b),  under  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  under  section  111(b)(3)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1509(b)(3)) 
(exclusive  of  fees  for  informational  media  guaranties  heretofore  or 
hereafter  issued  pursuant  to  section  1011  of  the  United  States  In¬ 
formation  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  1442),  and  section  111(b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended),  shall  be  available  for  meeting  management 
and  custodial  costs  incurred  with  respect  to  currencies  or  other  assets 
acquired  under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  section  221(b)  of  this 
part,  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive  of  informational  media 
guaranties),  and  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of 
liabilities  under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  such  sections,  until 
such  time  as  all  such  property  has  been  disposed  of  and  all  such 
liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have  expired,  or  until  all  such  fees 
have  been  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  In  computing  the  total  face  amount  of  guaranties  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  221(b),  the 
President  shall  include  the  face  amounts  of  outstanding  guaranties 
theretofore  issued  pursuant  to  such  paragraph,  sections  202(b)  and 
413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
section  111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  but  shall  exclude  informational  media  guaranties. 

(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties 
issued  under  section  221(b)  of  this  part,  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)(4) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b)(3) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive  of 
informational  media  guaranties),  shall  be  paid  first  out  of  funds 
specifically  reserved  for  such  pajunent  pursuant  to  the  proviso  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  222(e),  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of 
fees  referred  to  in  section  222(b)  as  long  as  such  fees  are  available, 
and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds,  if  any,  realized  from  the 
sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired  in  connection  with  any  such 
guaranties  as  long  as  such  funds  are  available,  and  finally  shall  be 
paid  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  issued  under  section 
413(b)(4)(F)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
section  111(c)(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
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[amended]  amended,  and  out  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956  (exclusive  of  informa¬ 
tional  media  guaranties),  all  guaranties  issued  under  section  202(b) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  may  be  considered, 
and  all  other  guaranties  shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  section 
3679  (31  U.S.C.  665)  and  section  3732  (41  U.S.C.  11)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  as  obligations  only  to  the  extent  of  the  prob¬ 
able  ultimate  net  cost  to  the  United  States  Government  of  all  out¬ 
standing  guaranties.  Funds  obligated  in  connection  with  guaranties 
issued  under  section  221(b)  of  this  part,  202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b)(3)  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive  of 
informational  media  guaranties),  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve, 
together  with  funds  available  for  obligation  hereunder  but  not  yet- 
obligated,  for  the  payment  of  claims  under  all  guaranties  issued 
under  such  sections:  Provided,  That  funds  obligated  in  connection 
with  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  and  guaranties  issued 
under  section  202(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  investor,  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  claims  arising  under  any  other  guaranties.  Funds 
available  for  obligation  hereunder  shall  be  decreased  by  the  amount 
of  any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities,  or  to  meet  management 
and  custodial  costs  incurred  with  respect  to  assets  acquired,  under 
guaranties  issued  pursuant  to  section  221(b)  of  this  part,  sections 
202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  section  111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties),  and  shall 
be  increased  by  the  amount  obligated  for  guaranties  as  to  which  all 
liability  of  the  United  States  Government  has  been  terminated,  and 
by  the  amount  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other 
assets  acquired  in  connection  with  any  payments  made  to  discharge 
liabilities,  and  the  amount  of  fees  collected,  under  guaranties  issued 
pursuant  to  such  sections  (exclusive  of  informational  media 
guaranties). 

(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
not  to  exceed  $ 100,000,000  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  224.  Housing  Projects  in  Latin  American  Countries. — 
(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  order  to  stimulate  private 
home  ownership  and  assist  in  the  development  of  stable  economies, 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  title  should  be  utilized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  assisting  in  the  development  in  the  American  Republics  of 
self-liquidating  pilot  housing  projects  designed  to  provide  experience 
in  rapidly  developing  countries  by  participating  with  such  countries 
in  guaranteeing  private  United  States  capital  available  for  investment 
in  Latin  American  countries  for  the  purposes  set  forth  herein. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (a), 
the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  assuring  against  the 
risks  of  loss  specified  in  paragraph  221(b)(2)  of  investments  made  by 
United  States  citizens,  or  corporations,  partnerships,  or  other  associa¬ 
tions  created  under  the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or 
territory  and  substantially  beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citi¬ 
zens  in  pilotordemonstration  private  housing  project-sin  Latin  America 
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of  types  similar  to  those  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion  and  suitable  for  conditions  in  Latin  America.  The  total  face 
amount  of  guaranties  issued  under  this  section  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  shall  not  exceed  [$10,000,000]  $60 ,000 ,000 . 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  222  (a),  (b),  (d),  [and  .(e)]  (e)  and  (/) 
shall  be  applicable  to  guaranties  issued  under  this  section  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  to  guaranties  issued 
under  section  221(b)(2). 

TITLE  IV - SURVEYS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec.  231.  General  Authority. — (a)  In  order  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  undertaking  by  private  enterprise  of  surveys  of  invest¬ 
ment  opportunities,  other  than  surveys  of  extraction  opportunities, 
in  less  developed  friendly  countries  and  areas,  the  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  participate  in  the  financing  of  such  surveys  undertaken 
by  any  person  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine: 
Provided,  That  his  participation  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
the  total  cost  of  any  such  survey.  The  making  of  each  such  survey 
shall  be  approved  by  the  President. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  person  who  has  undertaken  a  survey  in 
accordance  with  this  title  determines,  within  a  period  of  time  to  be 
determined  by  the  President,  not  to  undertake,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  investment  opportunity  surveyed,  such  person  shall  turn  over  to 
the  President  a  professionally  acceptable  technical  report  with  respect 
to  all  matters  explored.  Such  report  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  the  United  States  Government 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  access  to,  and  obtain  copies  of,  all  underlying 
correspondence,  memorandums,  working  papers,  documents,  and  other 
materials  in  connection  with  the  survey. 

Sec.  232.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  [1962] 
1963  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000, 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

TITLE  V — DEVELOPMENT  RESEARCH 

Sec.  241.  General  Authority. — The  President  is  authorized  to 
use  funds  made  available  for  this  part  to  carry  out  programs  of  research 
into,  and  evaluation  of,  the  process  of  economic  development  in  less 
developed  friendly  countries  and  areas,  into  the  factors  affecting  the 
relative  success  and  costs  of  development  activities,  and  into  the 
means,  techniques,  and  such  other  aspects  of  development  assistance 
as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  render  such  assistance  of  increasing 
value  and  benefit. 

TITLE  VI - ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Sec.  251.  General  Authority.- — (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  historic,  economic,  political,  and  geographic  relationships  among  the 
American  peoples  and  Republics  are  unique  and  o  f  special  significance 
and  that  the  alliance  for  progress  offers  great  hope  for  the  advancement  of 
the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the  strengthening  of  the  rela¬ 
tionships  among  them.  Accordingly,  the  President  is  authorized  to  fur¬ 
nish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine  in  order 
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to  'promote  the  economic  development  of  countries  and  areas  in  Latin 
America. 

(b)  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title  shall  be  directed  toward  the 
development  of  human  as  well  as  economic  resources.  In  furnishing 
assistance  to  countries  and  areas  under  this  title,  the  President  shall  take 
into  account  ( 1 )  the  principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este  and,  in  particular,  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country 
or  area  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political,  and 
social  concerns  of  its  people  and  demonstrating  a  clear  determination  to 
take  effective  self-help  measures;  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness 
of  the  activity  to  be  financed;  (3)  the  consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and 
its  relationship'  to,  other  development  activities  being  undertaken  or 
planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realizable  long-range  objectives;  and 
(4)  the  possible  effects  upon  the  United  States  economy,  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  assistance  involved. 
In  making  loans  under  this  title  from  funds  which  are  required  to  be  used 
for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars, 
the  President  shall  take  into  account,  in  addition  to  the  considerations 
named  in  the  preceding  sentence,  whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  other  free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms.  The 
provisions  of  sections  201  (d),  202(b),  202(c),  and  20 j  shall  be  applicable 
to  such  loans,  and  they  shall  be  made  only  upon  a  finding  of  reasonable 
prospects  of  repayment. 

(c)  The  authority  of  section  61 4(a)  may  not  be  used  to  waive  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  title  with  respect  to  funds  made  available  for  this  title  which 
are  required  to  be  used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in 
United  States  dollars,  and  the  authority  of  section  610  may  be  used  to 
transfer  such  funds  only  to  funds  made  available  for  title  I  of  chapter  2 
of  part  I. 

(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act  and  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  the  President  shall,  when  requested  by  a  f  riendly  country  and  when 
appropriate,  assist  in  fostering  measures  of  agrarian  reform,  including 
colonization  and  redistribution  of  land,  with  a  view  to  insuring  a  wider 
and  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  ownership  of  land. 

Sec.  252.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in  addition  to 
other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for 
use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  and  not  to  exceed  $800,000,000  for 
use  beginning  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1964  through  1966,  which  sums 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  expended  and  which,  except  for 
not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  be  available  only 
for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars. 

Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and  Programs 

Sec.  301.  General  Authority. — (a)  When  he  determines  it  to  be 
in  the  national  interest,  the  President  is  authorized  to  make  voluntary 
contributions  on  a  grant  basis  to  international  organizations  and  to 
programs  administered  by  such  organizations  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

(b)  Contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  the 
calendar  years  succeeding  1961  may  not  exceed  forty  per  centum  of  the 
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total  amount  contributed  for  such  purpose  (including  assessed  and 
audited  local  costs)  for  each  such  year. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  or  not  to  continue  furnishing  assistance 
for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East  through  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East,  the  President  shall  take  into  account  (1)  whether  Israel 
and  the  Arab  host  governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the  resettle¬ 
ment  and  repatriation  of  such  refugees,  and  (2)  the  extent  and  success 
of  efforts  by  the  Agency  and  the  Arab  host  governments  to  rectify  the 
Palestine  refugee  relief  rolls. 

Sec.  302.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  use,  in  addition  to  funds  available 
under  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  [1962]  1963 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  [$153,500,000] 
$148,900,000. 

Sec.  303.  Indus  Basin  Development.  In  the  event  that  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  (other  than  part  II)  are  used  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  in  furtherance  of  the  development  of  the  Indus  Basin 
through  the  program  of  cooperation  among  South  Asian  and  other 
countries  of  the  free  world,  which  is  designed  to  promote  economic 
growth  and  political  stability  in  South  Asia,  such  funds  may  be  used 
in  accordance  with  requirements,  standards,  or  procedures  established 
by  the  Bank  concerning  completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates  and 
determination  of  feasibility,  rather  than  with  requirements,  standards, 
or  procedures  concerning  such  matters  set  forth  in  this  or  other  Acts; 
and  such  funds  may  also  be  used  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended  (46 
U.S.C.  1241),  whenever  the  President  determines  that  such  provisions 
cannot  be  fully  satisfied  without  seriously  impeding  or  preventing 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  such  programs:  Provided,  That 
compensating  allowances  are  made  in  the  administration  of  other 
programs  to  the  same  or  other  areas  to  which  the  requirements  of 
said  section  901(b)  are  applicable. 

Chapter  4 — -Supporting  Assistance 

Sec.  401.  General  Authority. — The  President  is  authorized  to 
furnish  assistance  to  friendly  countries,  organizations,  and  bodies 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  part  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  support  or  promote  economic 
or  political  stability. 

Sec.  402.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  [1962] 
1963  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed 
[$465,000,000]  $400 ,000 ,000 ,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 

Sec.  451.  Contingency  Fund. — -(a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  [1962]  1963  not  to 
exceed  $300,000,000  for  use  by  the  President  for  assistance  authorized 
by  part  I  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  applicable  to  the  furnishing 
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of  such  assistance,  when  he  determines  such  use  to  be  important  to 
the  national  interest. 

******* 
Chapter  2 — Military  Assistance 

******* 

Sec.  507.  Sales. — (a)  The  President  may  furnish  defense  articles 
irom  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  defense  services 
to  any  friendly  country  or  international  organization,  without  reim¬ 
bursement  from  funds  made  available  for  use  under  this  part,  if  such 
country  or  international  organization  agrees  to  pay  not  less  than  the 
value  thereof  in  United  States  dollars.  Payment  shall  be  made  in 
advance  or,  as  determined  by  the  President  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
ot  the  United  States,  within  a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed  three 
years  after  the  delivery  of  the  defense  articles,  or  the  provision  of  the 
defense  services.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  value  of 
excess  defense  articles  shall  be  not  less  than  (1)  the  value  specified  in 
section  644 (m)(l)  plus  the  scrap  value,  or  (2)  the  market  value,  if 
ascertainable,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

(b)  The  President  may,  without  requirement  for  charge  to  any 
appropriation  or  contract  authorization  otherwise  provided,  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  procurement  of  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
lor  sale  to  any  friendly  country  or  international  organization  if  such 
country  or  international  organization  provides  the  United  States 
Government  with  a  dependable  undertaking  (1)  to  pay  the  full  amount 
ol  such  contract  which  will  assure  the  United  States  Government 
against  any  loss  oil  the  contract,  and  (2)  to  make  funds  available  in 
such  amounts,  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the 
payments  required  by  the  contract,  and  any  damages  and  costs  that 
may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  such  contract,  in  advance  of  the 
time  such  payments,  damages,  or  costs  are  due. 

******* 

Sec.  510.  Special  Authority.— (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  [1962] 
1968  the  President  may,  if  he  determines  it  to  be  vital  to" the  security 
of  the  United  States,  order  defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  defense  services  for  the  purposes  of  part 
II,  subject  to  subsequent  reimbursement  therefor  from  subsequent 
appropriations  available  lor  military  assistance.  The  value  of  such 
orders  under  this  subsection  in  the  fiscal  year  1 1962 J  1963  shall 
not.  exceed  $300,000,000.  Prompt  notice  of  action  taken  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  given  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Appropriations,  and  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  is  authorized  to  incur,  in  applicable 
appropriations,  obligations  in  anticipation  of  reimbursements  in 
amounts  equivalent  to  the  value  of  such  orders  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  Appropriations  to  the  President  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or 
account  for  such  orders  are  hereby  authorized. 

Sec.  511.  Restrictions  on  \1  ilitary  Aid  to  Latin  America. — 
(a)  The  value  of  grant  programs  of  defense  articles  for  American 
Republics,  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this  part  other  than 
section  507,  in  any  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1962, 
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shall  not.  exceed  $57,500,000:  Provided,  That  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  foregoing  ceiling  reduces  the  program  as  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  shall  be  transferred  to 
and  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  section  212 
and  shall  be  used  for  development  grants  in  American  Republics. 

(b)  Internal  security  requirements  shall  not,  unless  the  President 
determines  otherwise  and  promptly  reports  such  determination  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  be  the  basis  for  [military  assistance  pro¬ 
grams]  grant  programs  of  defense  articles  for  American  Republics. 

PART  III 

Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 

******* 

Sec.  606. — Patents  and  Technical  Information. — (a)  When¬ 
ever,  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  this  Act— 

(1)  an  invention  or  discovery  covered  by  a  patent  issued  by 
the  United  States  Government  is  practiced  within  the  United 
States  without  the  authorization  of  the  owner,  or 

(2)  information,  which  is  (A)  protected  by  law,  and  (B)  held 
by  the  United  States  Government  subject  to  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  owner,  is  disclosed  by  the  United  States  Government,  or 
any  of  its  officers,  employees,  or  agents  in  violation  of  such  restric¬ 
tions,  the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  is  to  sue  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  for  reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  such  practice  or 
disclosure  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  such  owner  is  a  resident,  or  in  the  Court  of  Claims, 
within  six  years  after  the  cause  of  action  arises.  Any  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  United  States  Government  is  in  possession  of  a 
written  claim  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  before  mailing 
a  notice  of  denial  of  that  claim  does  not  count  in  computing  the 
six  years.  In  any  such  suit,  the  United  States  Government  may 
plead  any  defense  that  may  be  pleaded  by  a  private  person  in 
such  an  action.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  1498(a)  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  inventions  and  infor¬ 
mation  covered  bv  this  section. 

(b)  Before  suit  against  the  United  States  Government  has  been 
instituted,  the  head  of  the  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
concerned  may  settle  and  pay  any  claim  arising  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  No  claim  may  be 
paid  under  this  subsection  unless  the  amount  tendered  is  accepted  by 
the  claimant  in  full  satisfaction. 

[(c)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not  be  expended 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  the  acquisition  of  any  drug 
product  or  pharmaceutical  product  manufactured  outside  the  United 
States  if  the  manufacture  of  such  drug  product  or  pharmaceutical 
product  in  the  United  States  would  involve  the  use  of,  or  be  covered 
by,  an  unexpired  patent  of  the  United  States  which  lias  not  previously 
been  held  invalid  bv  an  unappealed  or  unappealable  judgment  or 
decree  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  unless  such  manufacture 
is  expressly  authorized  by  the  owner  of  such  patent.] 
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Sec.  610.  Transfer  Between  Accounts. — (a)  Whenever  the 
President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  for  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with,  the 
funds  made  available  for  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  and  may  be 
used  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be  used,  except 
that  the  total  in  the  provision  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  transfer  is 
made  shall  not  be  increased  by  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  funds  made  available  for  such  provision. 

( b )  The  authority  contained  in  this  section  and  in  sections  451,  510, 
and  614  shall  not  be  used  to  augment  appropriations  made  available 
pursuant  to  sections  636(g)(1)  and  637  or  used  otherwise  to  finance 
activities  which  normally  would  be  financed  from  appropriations  for 
administrative  expenses. 

Sec.  611.  Completion  of  Plans  and  Cost  Estimates. — (a)  No 
agreement  or  grant  which  constitutes  an  obligation  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  excess  of  $100,000  under  section  1311  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  200), 
shall  be  made  for  any  assistance  authorized  under  titles  I  [and  II], 
II,  and  VI  of  chapter  2  and  chapter  4  of  part  I — 

(1)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  substantive  technical 
or  financial  planning,  until  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  assistance,  and  a  reasonably  firm 
estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  United  States  Government  of  provid¬ 
ing  such  assistance,  have  been  completed ;  and 

(2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  legislative  action  within 
the  recipient  country,  unless  such  legislative  action  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  anticipated  to  be  completed  in  time  to  permit  the  orderly 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  such  agreement  or  grant. 

(b)  Plans  required  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  any  water 
or  related  land  resource  construction  project  or  program  shall  include 
a  computation  of  benefits  and  costs  made  insofar  as  practicable  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  circular  A-47  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  with  respect  to  such  computations. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  all  contracts  for  construc¬ 
tion  outside  the  United  States  made  in  connection  with  any  agreement 
or  grant  subject  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  on  a 
competitive  basis. 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  assistance 
furnished  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparation  of  engineering,  financial, 
and  other  plans. 

******* 

Sec.  614.  Special  Authorities. — (a)  The  President  may  authorize 
in  each  fiscal  year  the  use  of  funds  made  available  for  use  under  this 
Act  and  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  section  510  in  a  total  amount 
not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  and  the  use  of  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000 
of  foreign  currencies  accruing  under  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  any  law  relating  to  receipts 
and  credits  accruing  to  the  United  States,  any  Act  appropriating  funds 
for  use  under  this  Act,  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.),  in  furtherance  of  any  of  the  purposes 
of  such  Acts,  when  the  President  determines  that  such  authorization 
is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Not  more  than 
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$50,000,000  of  the  fluids  available  under  this  subsection  may  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  any  one  country  in  any  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  important  to  the 
national  interest,  he  may  use  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  chap¬ 
ter  4  of  part  I  in  order  to  meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the 
United  States  in  Germany,  including  West  Berlin,  and  without  regard 
to  such  provisions  of  law  as  he  determines  should  be  disregarded  to 
achieve  this  purpose. 

(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use  amounts  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  pursuant  to 
his  certification  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  specify  the  nature  of  the  use 
of  such  funds,  which  certification  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient 
voucher  for  such  amounts. 

******* 

Sec.  617.  Termination  of  Assistance. — Assistance  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act  may,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the  President, 
be  terminated  by  concurrent  resolution.  Funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  termination  of  assistance  under  this  Act  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  winding  up  programs  related  thereto. 

[Sec.  618.  Economic  Assistance  to  Latin  America. — Economic 
assistance  to  Latin  America  pursuant  to  title  I  and  title  II  of  chapter 
2  of  part  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  in  accordance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  signed  on  September  13,  1960,  and  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act  and  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  President  shall,  when  requested  by  a  friendly  country 
and  when  appropriate,  assist  in  fostering  measures  of  agrarian  reform, 
including  colonization  and  redistribution  of  land,  with  a  view  to 
ensuring  a  wider  and  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  ownership 
of  land.  J 

Sec.  618.  USE  OF  SETTLEMENT  RECEIPTS.— United  States 
dollars  directly  paid  to  the  United  States  under  the  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan  Regarding  the  Settlement  oj 
Postwar  Economic  Assistance  to  Japan  may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  to  the  President  in  any  appropriation  Act,  within  the 
limitations  of  part  I  of  this  Act,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  part, 

Sec.  619.  Assistance  to  Newly  Independent  Countries. — 
Assistance  under  part  I  of  this  Act  to  newly  independent  countries 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  appropriate  in  the  circumstances  of 
each  case,  be  furnished  through  multilateral  organizations  or  in 
accordance  with  multilateral  plans,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  with 
due  regard  to  self-help. 

Sec.  620.  Prohibitions  Against  Furnishing  Assistance  to  Cuba 
and  Certain  Other  Countries. — (a)  No  assistance  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  under  this  Act  to  the  present  government  of  Cuba.  As  an 
additional  means  of  implementing  and  carrying  into  effect  the  policy 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  President  is  authorized  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  total  embargo  upon  all  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba. 

(b)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  country  unless  the  President  determines  that  such  country 
is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  international  Communist  move¬ 
ment. 
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(c)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  Act  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  country  which  is  indebted  to  any  United  States  citizen 
for  goods  or  services  furnished,  where  such  citizen  has  exhausted  avail¬ 
able  legal  remedies  and  the  debt  is  not  denied  or  contested  by  such 
government. 

(d)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  section  201  of  this  Act 
for  construction  or  operation  of  any  productive  enterprise  in  any 
country  where  such  enterprise  will  compete  with  United  States  enter¬ 
prise  unless  such  country  has  agreed  that  it  will  establish  appropriate 
procedures  to  prevent  the  exportation  for  use  or  consumption  in  the 
United  States  of  more  than  twenty  per  centum  of  the  annual  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  facility  during  the  life  of  the  loan.  In  case  of  failure  to 
implement  such  agreement  by  the  other  contracting  party,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  establish  necessary  import  controls  to  effectuate 
the  agreement.  The  restrictions  imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  this  sub¬ 
section  may  be  waived  by  the  President  where  he  determines  that 
such  waiver  is  in  the  national  security  interest. 

(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President  determines  that  a  nation  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  has  hereafter  ( 1 )  nationalized,  expropriated, 
or  otherwise  seized  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  property  of  United 
States  citizens  or  entities  referred  to  in  section  221  (6) ,  or  (2)  imposed 
upon  or  enforced  against  such  property  or  the  owners  thereof  discrimina¬ 
tory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  operational 
conditions  not  imposed  or  enforced  with  respect  to  property  of  a  like 
nature  owned  or  operated  by  its  own  nationals  or  the  nationals  of  any 
government  other  than  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
failed  within  six  months  following  the  taking  of  action  in  either  of  such 
categories  to  take  steps  determined  by  the  President  to  be  appropriate  and 
adequate  to  remedy  such  situation  and  to  discharge  its  obligations  under 
international  law  toward  such  citizens  and  entities,  including  the  prompt 
payment  in  convertible  foreign  exchange  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
property  so  nationalized,  expropriated  or  otherwise  seized,  or  to  arrange, 
with  the  agreement  of  the  parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the  question 
in  dispute  to  arbitration  or  conciliation  in  accordance  with  procedures 
under  which  a  final  and  binding  decision  or  settlement  will  be  reached 
and  full  payment  or  arrangements  with  the  owners  for  such  payment 
made  within  12  months  following  such  submission,  the  President  shall 
suspend  assistance  under  this  Act  to  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  appropriate  steps  are  being  taken. 

(/)  Assistance  to  India  under  this  Act,  and  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1963  shall  not  exceed  the  value  of  funds  obligated  or  committed  for 
such  assistance  during  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

Chapter  2 — Administrative  Provisions 

Sec.  621.  Exercise  of  Functions.— [(a)]  The  President  may  ex¬ 
ercise  any  functions  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act  through  such 
agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  Government  as  lie  shall  direct. 
The  head  of  any  such  agency  or  such  officer  may  from  time  to  time 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  functions,  and  may  delegate  authority  to  perform  any  such 
functions,  including,  if  he  shall  so  specify,  the  authority  successively 
to  redelegate  any  of  such  functions  to  any  of  his  subordinates.  In 
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providing  technical  assistance  under  this  Act  in  the  field  of  education, 
health,  housing,  or  agriculture,  or  in  other  fields,  the  head  of  any  such 
agency  or  such  officer  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  the 
facilities  and  resources  of  the  Federal  agency  or  agencies  with  primary 
responsibilities  for  domestic  programs  in  such  fields. 

[(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  642(a),  the  cor¬ 
porate  entity  known  as  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration,  and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  and  Comptroller  shall  continue  in  existence  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  unless  sooner 
abolished  by  the  President.  There  shall  continue  to  be  available  to 
each  such  agency  and  office  during  such  period  the  respective  func¬ 
tions,  offices,  personnel,  property,  records,  funds,  and  assets  which 
were  available  thereto  on  the  date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

[(c)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  corporate  entity  known  as 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  the  President  shall  designate  an  officer 
or  head  of  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  carrying  out 
functions  under  part  I  to  whom  shall  be  transferred,  and  who  shall 
accept  the  assets  of,  assume  the  obligations  and  liabilities  of,  and 
exercise  the  rights  established  or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of,  or  with 
respect  to,  the  Fund  as  of  the  date  of  abolition  and  not  otherwise  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  this  Act.  In  addition,  on  such  date  the  President  shall 
designate  such  officer  or  head  of  agency  as  the  person  to  be  sued  in  the 
event  of  defaidt  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the  Fund,  and 
shall  transfer  to  such  officer  or  head  of  agency  such  offices,  entities, 
functions,  property,  and  records  of  the  Fund  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  shall  transfer  to  such 
officer  or  head  of  agency  such  personnel  of  the  Fund  as  the  President 
determines  to  be  necessary.  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  such  transfer,  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
final  report  of  the  operations  and  condition  (as  of  the  date  of  the 
transfer)  of  such  Fund. 

[(d)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  the  President  shall  transfer  to  an  officer  or  head  of  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  carrying  out  functions  under 
part  I  such  offices,  entities,  functions,  property,  records,  and  funds  of 
such  agency,  not  otherwise  disposed  of  by  this  Act,  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  shall  transfer 
to  such  officer  or  head  of  agency  such  personnel  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  as  the  President  determines  to  be 
necessary. 

[(e)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  agencies  referred  to  in 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  the  President  shall  designate 
an  office  or  head  of  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
carrying  out  functions  under  part  I  to  whom  shall  be  transferred,  and 
who  shall  accept,  the  assets,  obligations,  and  liabilities  of,  and  the 
rights  established  or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of,  or  with  respect  to, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  related  to  the  loans  made 
by  the  Bank  pursuant  to  section  104(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1704(e)).  In  addition,  on  such  date  the  President  shall  designate 
such  officer  or  head  of  agency  to  be  sued  in  the  event  of  default  in  the 
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fulfillment  of  such  obligations  of  the  Bank,  and  shall  transfer  to  such 
officer  or  head  of  agency  such  records  of  the  Bank  as  may  be  necessary.] 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Sec.  624.  Statutory  Officers. — (a)  The  President  may  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  twelve  officers  in 
the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering  part  I,  of  whom — • 

(1) "  one  shall  have  the  rank  of  an  Under  Secretary  and  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized  by  law  for 
any  Under  Secretary  of  an  Executive  Department ; 

(2)  two  shall  have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secretaries  and 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized 
by  law  for  any  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  an  Executive  Depart¬ 
ment;  and 

(3)  nine  shall  have  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secretaries  and  shall 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized  by 
laws  for  any  Assistant  Secretary  of  an  Executive  Department, 
and  in  the  selection  of  one  of  such  persons  due  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  persons  qualified  as  professional  engineers. 

(b)  Within  the  limitations  established  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  the  President  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation,  and  may 
designate  the  title  of,  any  officer  appointed  pursuant  to  the  authority 
contained  in  that  subsection.  The  President  may  also  fix  the  order 
of  succession  among  the  officers  provided  for  in  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  the  event  of  the  absence,  death, 
resignation,  or  disability  of  the  officers  provided  for  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  that  subsection. 

(c)  Any  person  who  was  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  any  statutory  position  authorized  by  any 
provision  of  law  repealed  by  section  642(a)  and  who  is  serving  in  one 
of  such  positions  at  the  time  of  transfer  of  functions  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
sections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  621,  may  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  a  comparable  position  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
on  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  part  I,  without  further  action  by  the  Senate. 

[(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections  642(a)(1)  and 
642(a)(2),  any  person  who,  on  the  date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  held  an  office  or  a  position  authorized  pursuant  to  sections 
205(b),  527(b),  or  533A  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  or  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of  1953,  may  continue 
to  hold  such  office  or  position,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  head  of 
the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering  part  I,  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  sixty  days  following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,] 
[(e)]  (d)(1)  In  addition  to  the  officers  provided  for  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  there  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  State  an  officer 
with  the  title  of  “Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,”  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  In  addition,  there  shall  be  one  Deputy  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Assistance,  and  two  Assistant  Inspector  Generals, 
Foreign  Assistance,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
such  other  personnel  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  functions 
vested  in  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  by  this  subsec¬ 
tion.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law,  such  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  employed  under  the  authority  of  section  533A  of  the  Mutual 
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Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  as  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  may  designate,  and  such  of  the  property,  records,  and 
funds  of  the  office,  established  by  such  section  533A  as  the  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Assistance,  may  deem  necessary,  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  office  of  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance.  The 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $20,000  annually;  the  Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $19,500  an¬ 
nually,  and  each  Assistant  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance, 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $19,000  annually. 

(2)  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  report  directly 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  shall  have  the  following  duties  and 
responsibilities: 

(A)  He  shall  arrange  for,  direct  or  conduct  such  reviews, 
inspections  and  audits  of  programs  being  conducted  under  part 
1  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  'programs  being  conducted 
by  United  States  Government  agencies  under  Public  Law  86-735, 
as  he  considers  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
efficiency  and  the  economy  of  their  administration,  their  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
attainment  of  their  objectives. 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  pro¬ 
grams  of  assistance  being  carried  out  under  part  II  of  this  Act 
and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  are  in  consonance  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  are  aiding  in  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
of  this  Act,  and  are  being  carried  out  consistently  with  the 
responsibilities  with  respect  thereto  of  the  respective  United 
States  chiefs  of  missions  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  well  as 
the  efficiency  and  the  economy  with  which  such  responsibilities 
are  discharged,  he  shall  arrange  for,  direct  or  conduct  such  reviews, 
inspections  and  audits  of  programs  of  assistance  under  part  II 
of  this  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  as  he  considers  necessary. 

(3)  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  maintain  con¬ 
tinuous  observation  and  review  of  programs  with  respect  to  which  he 
has  responsibilities  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  for  the 
purpose  of — 

(A)  determining  the  extent  to  which  such  programs  are  in 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations; 

(B)  making  recommendations  for  the  correction  of  deficiencies 
in,  or  for  improving  the  organization,  plans  or  procedure  of, 
such  programs;  and 

^  (C)  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs  in  attaining 
United  States  foreign  policy  objectives  and  reporting  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  respect  thereto. 

(4)  In  order  to  eliminate  duplication  and  to  assure  full  utilization  of 
existing  data,  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall,  in 
carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act,  give  due  regard  to  the  audit, 
investigative  and  inspection  activities  of  the  various  agencies,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  of  the  Military 
Inspectors  General. 

(5)  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
Act,  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  have  access  to 
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all  records,  reports,  audits,  reviews,  documents,  papers,  recommenda¬ 
tions,  or  other  material  of  the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  administering  part  I  or  part  II  of  this  Act,  and  Public  Law  86- 
785,  the  Peace  Corps  or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  All  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  shall  cooperate  with  the  Inspector  General, 
Foreign  Assistance,  and  shall  furnish  assistance  upon  request  to  the 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  in  aid  of  his  responsibilities. 

(6)  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  have  authority 
to  suspend  all  or  any  part  of  any  project  or  operation  (but  not  a 
country  program)  with  respect  to  which  he  has  conducted  or  is 
conducting  an  inspection,  audit  or  review  provided  he  first  has  given 
written  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Any  such  suspension  shall 
remain  effective  until  such  program  or  part  thereof  is  ordered  resumed 
by  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  part  II  of  this  Act,  and 
with  respect  to  the  Agricultural  Trade'  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  apply  only  to  projects  and  operations 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(7)  Expenses  of  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  with 
respect  to  programs  under  part  I  or  part  II  of  this  Act,  and  Public 
Law  86—735,  and  the  Peace  Corps  shall  be  charged  to  the  appropria¬ 
tions  made  to  carry  out  such  programs,  and  with  respect  to  programs 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  shall  be  changed  to  funds  available  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  such  appropriations  shall  not 
be  charged  with  such  expenses  after  the  expiration  of  a  thirty-five 
day  period  which  begins  on  the  date  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
or  any  committee  of  the  Congress,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom¬ 
mittee  thereof,  charged  with  considering  legislation,  appropriations, 
or  expenditures  under  the  Act,  has  delivered  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Stale  a  written  request  that  it  be  furnished  any  document, 
paper,  communication,  audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation,  report, 
or  other  material  which  relates  to  the  operation  or  activities  of  the 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  unless  and  until  there  has  been 
furnished  to  the  General  Accounting  Office,  or  to  such  committee,  or 
subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be,  (A)  the  document,  paper,  com¬ 
munication,  audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation,  report,  or  other 
material  so  requested  or  (B)  a  certification  by  the  President  personally 
that  he  has  forbidden  the  furnishing  thereof  pursuant  to  such  request 
and  his  reason  for  so  doing.  The  waiver  authority  in  section  614(a) 
of  this  Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  634(c)  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  this  subsection.  Such  expenses  shall  not  exceed  $2  million 
in  any  fiscal  year.  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  may 
make  expenditures  (not  in  excess  of  $2,000  in  any  fiscal  year)  of  a 
confidential  nature  when  he  finds  that  such  expenditures  are  in  aid  of 
inspections,  audits  or  reviews  under  this  subsection.  A  certificate 
of  the  amount  of  each  such  expenditure,  the  nature  of  which  it  is 
considered  inadvisable  to  specify,  shall  be  made  by  the  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Assistance,  and  every  such  certificate  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount  therein  specified. 

Sec.  625.  Employment  of  Personnel. — (a)  Any  agency  or  officer 
of  the  United  States  Government  carrying  our  functions  under  this 
Act  is  authorized  to  employ  such  personnel  as  the  President  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
part  I  or  coordinate  part  I  and  part  II,  not  to  exceed  [seventy-six] 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  may  be  appointed,  compensated,  or 
removed  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  law,  of  whom  not  to 
exceed  fifty-one  may  be  compensated  at  rates  higher  than  those  pro¬ 
vided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  achedule  established  by  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.),  and  of  these, 
not  to  exceed  eight  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
highest  rate  provided  for  grades  of  such  schedule  but  not  in  excess 
of°$19,000  per  year:  Provided,  That,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  shall  prescribe,  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  who  are  appointed  to  any  of  the  above  positions  may  be 
entitled,  upon  removal  from  such  position,  to  reinstatement  to  the 
position  occupied  at  the  time  of  appointment  or  to  a  position  of  com¬ 
parable  grade  and  salary.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those 
authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and  in 
addition  to  the  number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
part  II,  not  to  exceed  eight  may  be  compensated  at  rates  higher  than 
those  provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule  established  by  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  these,  not  to  exceed 
three  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate  pro¬ 
vided  for  grades  of  such  general  schedule  but  not  in  excess  of  $19,000 
per  year.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  authorized 
by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and  in  addition  to  the 
number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 

as  amended.  . 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  Act  outside 

the  United  States  the  President  may — 

(1)  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize  the  employment  or 
assignment  of  officers  or  employees  by  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government,  who  shall  receive  compensation  at  any  of  the 
rates  provided  for  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.), 
together  with  allowances  and  benefits  thereunder;  and  persons 
sodnployed  or  assigned  shall  be  entitled,  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  President  may  specify  otherwise  in  cases  in  which  the 
period  of  employment  or  assignment  exceeds  thirty  months,  to 
the  same  benefits  as  are  provided  by  section  528  of  that  Act  for 
persons  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve,  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  1005  of  that  Act  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  such 
persons,  except  that  policymaking  officials  shall  not  be  subject 
to  that  part  of  section  1005  of  that  Act  which  prohibits  political 

tests;  and  .  . 

(2)  utilize  such  authority  including  authority  to  appoint  and 
assign  personnel  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act, 
contained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  as  the 
President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act; 
and  such  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  as  the  President  deems  appropriate  shall  apply  to 
personnel  appointed  or  assigned  under  this  paragraph,  including 
in  all  cases  the  provisions  of  section  528  of  that  Act:  Provided, 
however,  That  the  President  may  by  regulation  make  exceptions  to 
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the  application  of  section  528  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  the 
appointment  or  assignment  exceeds  thirty  months:  Provided 
further,  That  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  appointed  or 
assigned  pursuant  to  tins  paragraph  shall  receive  within-class 
salary  increases  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe:  Provided  further,  That,  whenever  the 
President  determines  it  to  be  important  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  President  may  initially  assign  personnel  under  this  pra, graph 
for  duty  within  the  United  States  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year 
pending  ass  'gnment  outside  the  United  Stages. 

(e)  The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  by  regulation  standards 
or  other  criteria  for  maintaining  adequate  performance  levels  for 
personnel  appointed  or  assigned  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  sub¬ 
section  (d)  of  this  section  and  section  527(c)(2)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
but  subject  to  an  appropriate  administrative  appeal,  separate  em¬ 
ployees  who  fail  to  meet  such  standards  or  other  criteria,  and  also 
may  grant  such  personnel  severance  benefits  of  one  month’s  salary 
for  each  year’s  service,  but  not  to  exceed  one  year’s  salary  at  the  then 
current  salary  rate  of  such  personnel. 

(f)  Funds  provided  for  in  agreements  with  foreign  countries  for  the 
furnishing  of  services  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obligated 
for  the  services  of  personnel  employed  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  as  well  as  other  personnel. 

(g)  The  principles  regarding  foreign  language  competence  set  forth 
in  section  578  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  801),  shall  be  applicable  to  personnel  carrying  out  functions 
under  this  Act  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  make  appropriate 
designations  and  standards  for  such  personnel. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States  Government  performing  functions  under 
this  Act  shall  not  accept  from  any  foreign  country  any  compensation 
or  other  benefits.  Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  President  with 
such  countries  for  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  Government 
or  other  sharing  of  the  cost  of  performing  such  functions. 

(i)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable  officers  and  employees 
performing  functions  under  this  Act  abroad  shall  be  assigned  to 
countries  and  positions  for  which  they  have  special  competence,  such 
as  appropriate  language  and  practical  experience. 

******* 

Sec.  629.  Status  of  Personnel  Detailed. — (a)  Any  officer  or 
employee,  while  assigned  or  detailed  under  section  627  or  628  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  allowances, 
privileges,  rights,  seniority,  and  other  benefits  as  such,  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  the  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  from  which  detailed  or  assigned,  and  he 
shall  continue  to  receive  compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from 
funds  appropriated  to  that  agency  or  made  available  to  that  agency 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  assigned,  detailed,  or  appointed  under 
section  627,  628,  631,  or  [624(e)]  624{d)  of  this  Act  is  authorized  to 
receive  under  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  repre¬ 
sentation  allowances  similar  to  those  allowed  under  section  901  of 
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the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1131).  The 
authorization  of  such  allowances  and  other  benefits  and  the  payment 
thereof  out  of  any  appropriations  available  therefor  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  section  1765  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  70). 

Sec.  634.  Reports  and  Information. — (a)  The  President  shall, 
while  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  remain  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation,  transmit  to  the  Congress  after  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  a  report  concerning  operations  in  that  fiscal  year  under  this 
Act.  Each  such  report  shall  include  information  on  the  operation  of 
the  investment  guaranty  program. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  in  the  reports  required  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  and  in  response  to  requests  from  Members  of  the  Congress 
or  inquiries  from  the  public,  make  public  all  information  concerning 
operations  under  this  Act  not  deemed  by  him  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  each  loan  made  from 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  established  pursuant  to  section  201(a) 
the  President  shall  make  public  appropriate  information  about  the 
loan,  including  information  about  the  borrower,  the  nature  of  the 
activity  being  financed,  and  the  economic  development  objectives 
being  served  by  the  loan. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  any  provision  of  this  Act  in  any 
country  or  with  respect  to  any  project  or  activity,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  thirty-five-day  period  which  begins  on  the  date  the  General 
Accounting  Office  or  any  committee  of  the  Congress  charged  with 
considering  legislation,  appropriations  or  expenditures  under  this  Act, 
has  delivered  to  the  office  of  the  head  of  any  agency  carrying  out  such 
provision,  a  written  request  that  it  be  furnished  any  document,  paper, 
communication,  audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation,  report,  or 
other  material  in  its  custody  or  control  relating  to  the  administration 
of  such  provision  in  such  country  or  with  respect  to  such  project  or 
activity,  unless  and  until  there  has  been  furnished  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  or  to  such  committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  (1)  the 
document,  paper,  communication,  audit,  review,  finding,  recommenda¬ 
tion,  report,  or  other  material  so  requested,  or  (2)  a  certification  by  the 
President  that  he  has  forbidden  the  furnishing  thereof  pursuant  to 
request  and  his  reason  for  so  doing. 

(d)  In  January  of  each  year,  the  President  shall  notify  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  all 
actions  taken  during  the  preceding  twelve  months  under  this  Act 
which  resulted  in  furnishing  assistance  of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose,  or 
to  an  area,  substantially  different  from  that  included  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  Congress  during  its  consideration  of  this  Act  or  any  Act 
appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this 
Act,  or  which  resulted  in  obligations  or  reservations  greater  by  50 
per  centum  or  more  than  the  proposed  obligations  or  reservations 
included  in  such  presentation  for  the  program  concerned,  and  in  his 
notification  the  President  shall  state  the  justification  for  such  changes. 
In  addition,  the  President  shall  promptly  notify  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  any  determination 
under  sections  303,  610,  614(a),  or  614(b). 
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(e)  The  President  shall  include  in  his  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  for  programs  under  this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year  a  specific 
plan  for  each  country  receiving  bilateral  grant  economic  assistance 
whereby,  wherever  practicable,  such  grant  economic  assistance  shall 
be  progressively  reduced  and  eventually  terminated. 

Sec.  635.  General  Authorities. — (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specif¬ 
ically  provided  in  this  Act,  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be  furnished 
on  a  grant  basis  or  on  such  terms,  including  cash,  credit,  or  other 
terms  of  repayment  (including  repayment  in  foreign  currencies  or  by 
transfer  to  the  United  States  Government  of  commodities)  as  may  be 
determined  to  be  best  suited  to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants  wherever 
possible. 

(b)  The  President  may  make  loans,  advances,  and  grants  to,  make 
and  perform  agreements  and  contracts  with,  or  enter  into  other 
transactions  with,  any  individual,  corporation,  or  other  body  of 
persons,  friendly  government  or  government  agency,  whether  within 
or  without  the  United  States,  and  international  organizations  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  and  within  the  limitations  of  this  Act. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President,  in  furthering  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  use  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  the 
services  and  facilities  of  voluntary,  nonprofit  organizations  registered 
with,  and  approved  by,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid. 

(d)  The  President  may  accept  and  use  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  money,  funds,  property,  and  services  of  an}7  kind 
made  available  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant,  or  otherwise  for  such 
purpose. 

(e)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  is  authorized  to 
pay  the  cost  of  health  and  accident  insurance  for  foreign  participants 
in  any  program  of  furnishing  technical  information  and  assistance 
administered  by  such  agency  while  such  participants  are  absent  from 
their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  participation  in  such  program. 

(f)  Alien  participants  in  any  program  of  furnishing  technical  in¬ 
formation  and  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  if  otherwise  qualified  as  nonimmigrants  under  section  101  (a)  (15) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (8  U.S.C. 
1101  (a) (15)),  for  such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Attorney  General. 

(g)  In  making  loans  under  this  Act,  the  President — 

(1)  may  issue  letters  of  credit  and  letters  of  commitment; 

(2)  may  collect  or  compromise  any  obligations  assigned  to,  or 
held  by,  and  any  legal  or  equitable  rights  accruing  to  him,  and, 
as  he  may  determine,  refer  any  such  obligations  or  rights  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection ; 

(3)  may  acquire  and  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  may  determine,  any  property,  including  any  instru¬ 
ment  evidencing  indebtedness  or  ownership  (provided  that  equity 
securities  may  not  be  directly  purchased  although  such  securities 
may  be  acquired  by  other  means  such  as  by  exercise  of  conversion 
rights  or  through  enforcement  of  liens  or  pledges  or  otherwise  to 
satisfy  a  previously  incurred  indebtedness),  and  guarantee  pay¬ 
ment  against  any  such  instrument; 
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(4)  may  determine  the  character  of,  and  necessity  for,  obliga¬ 
tions  and  expenditures  of  funds  used  in  making  such  loans  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid, 
subject  to  provisions  of  law  specifically  applicable  to  corporations 
of  the  United  States  Government;  and 

(5)  shall  cause  to  be  maintained  an  integral  set  of  accounts 
which  shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
accordance  with  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  commer¬ 
cial  corporate  transactions  as  provided  by  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  841  et  seq.). 

(h)  A  contract  or  agreement  which  entails  commitments  for  the 
expenditure  of  funds  [made]  available  under  titles  II  [and  V], 
V,  and  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  and  under  part  11  may,  subject  to  any 
future  action  of  the  Congress,  extend  at  any  time  for  not  more  than 
five  years. 

.  (i)  Claims  arising  as  a  result  of  investment  guaranty  operations 
may  be  settled,  and  disputes  arising  as  a  result  thereof  may  be  arbi¬ 
trated  with  the  consent  of  the  parties,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  President  may  direct.  Payment  made  pursuant  to  any  such 
settlement,  or  as  a  result  of  an  arbitration  award,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(j)  The  provisions  of  section  955  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  not  apply  to  prevent  any  person,  including  any  individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  association,  from  acting  for,  or  participat¬ 
ing  in,  any  operation  or  transaction  arising  under  this  Act,  or  from 
acquiring  any  obligation  issued  in  connection  with  any  operation  or 
transaction  arising  under  this  Act. 

******* 

Sec.  637.  Administrative  Expenses. — (a)  There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  [1962]  1963 
not  to  exceed  [$50,000,000]  $55 ,000 ,000  for  necessary  administrative 
expenses  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering  part  I. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  [to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State]  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time 
for  administrative  expenses  which  are  incurred  for  functions  of  the 
Department  of  State  under  this  Act  and  unrepealed  provisions  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  for  normal  functions  of 
the  Department  of  State  which  relate  to  such  functions. 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  641.  Effective  Date  and  Identification  of  Programs. — - 
This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment.  Programs 
under  this  Act  shall  be  identified  appropriatelv  overseas  as  “American 
Aid”. 

Sec.  642.  Statutes  Repealed. — (a)  There  are  hereby  repealed — 

(1)  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of  1953; 

(2)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (except  sec¬ 
tions  143,  402,  405(a),  405(c),  405(d),  408,  414,  417,  451(c),  502(a), 
502(b),  514,  523(d),  and  536):  Provided, _  That  until  the  enactment 
of  legislation  authorizing  and  appropriating  funds  for  activities 
heretofore  carried  on  pursuant  to  sections  405(a),  405(c),  405(d), 
and  451(c)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  such 
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activities  may  be  continued  with  funds  made  available  under 
section  451(a)  of  this  Act; 

(3)  section  12  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1955; 

(4)  sections  12,  13,  and  14  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956; 

(5)  section  503  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958; 

(6)  section  108  of  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1959 ; 

(7)  section  501(a),  chapter  VI,  and  sections  702  and  703  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959,  as  amended;  and 

(8)  Section  604  and  chapter  VIII  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1960. 

(b)  References  in  law  to  the  Acts,  or  provisions  of  such  Acts,  re¬ 
pealed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  hereafter  be  deemed  to 
be  references  to  this  Act  or  appropriate  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  in  such  Acts  to 
Acts  not  named  in  that  subsection. 

Sec.  643.  Saving  Provisions. — (a)  Except  as  may  be  expressly 
provided  to  the  contrary  in  this  Act,  all  determinations,  authorizations, 
regulations,  orders,  contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions  issued, 
undertaken,  or  entered  into  under  authority  of  any  provision  of  law 
repealed  by  section  642(a)  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until 
modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Wherever  provisions  of  this  Act  establish  conditions  which 
must  be  complied  with  before  use  may  be  made  of  authority  contained 
in,  or  funds  authorized  by,  this  Act,  compliance  with,  or  satisfaction 
of,  substantially  similar  conditions  under  Acts  listed  in  section  642(a) 
or  Acts  repealed  by  those  Acts  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  provisions  of  law  repealed 
by  section  642(a)(2)  shall,  unless  otherwise  authorized  or  provided  by 
law,  remain  available  for  their  original  purposes  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  law  originally  applicable  thereto,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  law  currently  applicable  to  those  purposes. 

[(d)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  affect,  or  be  deemed  to  affect, 
except  as  the  President  may  determine,  the  agency  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  known  as  the  Peace  Corps,  nor  any  of  the  functions, 
offices,  personnel,  property,  records,  and  funds  available  thereto  on 
the  date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  pending  the  enactment 
of  legislation  for  the  Peace  Corps  or  the  adjournment  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  whichever  is  earlier.] 

Sec.  644.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  “Agency  of  the  United  States  Government”  includes  any  agency 
department,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation,  instrumen¬ 
tality,  commission,  or  establishment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  “Armed  Forces”  of  the  United  States  means  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

(c)  “Commodity”  includes  any  material,  article,  supply,  goods,  or 
equipment  used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  nonmilitary  assitance. 

(d)  “Defense  article”  includes — 

(1)  any  weapon,  weapons  system,  munition,  aircraft,  vessel, 
board,  or  other  implement  of  war; 

(2)  any  property,  installation,  commodity,  material,  equip¬ 
ment,  supply,  or  goods  used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  mili¬ 
tary  assistance ; 
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(3)  any  machinery,  facility,  tool,  material,  supply,  or  other 
item  necessary  for  the  manufacture,  production,  processing,  re¬ 
pair,  servicing,  storage,  construction,  transportation,  operation, 
or  use  of  any  article  listed  in  this  subsection  ;  or 

(4)  any  component  or  part  of  any  article  listed  in  this  sub¬ 
section;  but  shall  not  include  merchant  vessel  or,  as  defined  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act4of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2011), 
source  material,  byproduct  material,  special  nuclear  material,  or 
atomic  weapons. 

(e)  “Defense  information”  includes  any  document,  writing,  sketch, 
photograph,  plan,  model,  specification,  design,  prototype,  or  other 
recorded  or  oral  information  relating  to  any  defense  article  or  defense 
service,  but  shall  not  include  Restricted  Data  and  formerly  Restricted 
Data  as  defined  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

(f)  “Defense  service”  includes  any  service,  test,  inspection,  repair, 
training,  training  aid,  publication,  or  technical  or  other  assistance,  in¬ 
cluding  the  transfer  of  limited  quantities  of  defense  articles  for  test, 
evaluation,  or  standardization  purposes,  or  defense  information  used 
for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  military  assistance. 

fg)  “Excess  defense  articles”  mean  the  quantity  of  defense  articles 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
mobilization  reserve  at  the  time  such  articles  are  dropped  from  in¬ 
ventory  by  the  supplying  agency  for  delivery  to  countries  or  inter¬ 
national  organizations  as  grant  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(h)  “Function”  includes  any  duty,  obligation,  power,  authority, 
responsibility,  right,  privilege,  discretion,  or  activity. 

(i)  “Mobilization  reserve”  means  the  quantity  of  defense  articles 
determined  to  be  required,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  support  mobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  event  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

(j)  “Officer  or  employee”  means  civilian  personnel  and  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(k)  “Services”  include  any  service,  repair,  training  of  personnel,  or 
technical  or  other  assistance  or  information  used  for  the  purposes  of 
furnishing  nonmilitary  assistance. 

(l)  “Surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or  other  specification 
thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States,  either  publicly  or  privately 
owned,  which  is  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carry¬ 
over,  and  anticipated  exports  for  United  States  dollars,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(m)  “Value”  means — 

(1)  with  respect  to  excess  defense  articles,  the  gross  cost 
incurred  by  the  United  States  Government  in  repairing, 
rehabilitating,  or  modifying  such  articles; 

(2)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense  articles  delivered  from 
inventory  to  countries  or  international  organizations  [as  grant 
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assistance]  under  this  Act,  the  standard  price  in  effect  at  the 
time  such  articles  are  dropped  from  inventory  by  the  supplying 
agency.  Such  price  shall  be  the  same  standard  price  used  for 
transfers  or  sales  of  such  articles  in  or  between  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  Government,  or,  where  such  articles  are  not 
transferred  or  sold  in  or  between  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  the  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  Government  adjusted 
as  appropriate  for  condition  and  market  value;  and 

(3)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense  articles  delivered  from 
new  procurement  to  countries  or  international  organizations 
[as  grant  assistance]  under  this  Act,  the  contract  or  production 
costs  of  such  articles. 

Military  assistance  programs  and  orders  shall  be  based  upon  the  best 
estimates  of  stock  status  and  prevailing  prices;  reimbursements  to 
the  supplying  agencysh  all  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  stock  status  and 
prices  determined  pursuant  to  this  section.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
prescribe  regulations  authorizing  reimbursements  to  the  supplying 
agency  based  on  negotiated  prices  for  aircraft,  vessels,  plant  equip¬ 
ment,  and  such  other  major  items  as  he  may  specify:  Provided,  That 
such  articles  are  not  excess  at  the  time  such  prices  are  negotiated: 
Provided  further,  That  such  prices  are  negotiated  at  the  time  firm 
orders  are  placed  with  the  suppling  agency  by  the  military  assistance 
program. 

Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unexpended  balances  of  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  the  general  purposes  for  which  appropriated,  and  may  at  any  time 
be  consolidated,  and,  in  addition,  may  be  consolidated  with  appro¬ 
priations  made  available  for  the  same  general  purposes  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  646.  Construction. — If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be 
held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and  of  the 
applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or  persons  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  647.  Dependable  Fuel  Supply. — It  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  that  long-range  economic  plans  take  cognizance  of  the  need 
for  a  dependable  supply  of  fuels,  which  is  necessary  to  orderly  and 
stable  development  and  growth,  and  that  dependence  not  be  placed 
upon  sources  which  are  inherently  holtile  to  free  countries  and  the 
ultimate  well-being  of  economically  underdeveloped  countries  and 
which  might  exploit  such  dependence  for  ultimate  political  domina¬ 
tion.  The  agencies  of  government  in  the  United  States  are  directed 
to  work  with  other  countries  in  developing  plans  for  basing  develop¬ 
ment  programs  on  the  use  of  the  large  and  stable  supply  of  relatively 
low  cost  fuels  available  in  the  free  world. 
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[PART  IV 

[Sec.  701.  Section  1  of  the  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1651),  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

[(1)  In  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  insert  after  "thereof”  in 
the  second  parenthetical  phrase  "unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  any  department  or  other  agency  of 
the  United  States,  determines  a  contract  financed  under  a  successor 
provision  of  any  successor  Act  should  be  covered  by  this  section”. 

[(2)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  "June  30,  1958,  but  not  completed 
on  July  24,  1959”  and  substitute  therefor  "but  not  completed  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  any  successor  Act  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended”. 

[Sec.  702.  In  paragraph  (4)  of  section  101(a)  of  the  War  Hazards 
Compensation  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1701),  insert  after  "thereof” 
in  the  parenthetical  phrase  "unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  head  of  any  department  or  other  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government,  determines  a  contract  financed  under 
a  successor  provision  of  any  successor  Act  should  be  covered  by  this 
section”. 

[Sec.  703.  (a)  Section  305  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

["Sec.  305.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  tune  to  time 
to  administer  and  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act.” 

[(b)  The  amendment  to  section  305  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Control  Act  of  1951  effected  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  affect  the  repeal  of  laws  effected  by  that  section  prior 
to  such  amendment. 

[Sec.  704.  Section  104(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704(e)),  is  amended 
by  substituting  "such  agency  as  the  President  shall  direct”  and 
"agency”  for  “the  Export-Import  Bank”  and  “bank”,  respectively. 

[Sec.  705.  Section  5  of  the  joint  resolution  to  promote  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Middle  East  (22  U.S.C.  1964)  is  amended  by  substi¬ 
tuting  "whenever  appropriate”  for  "within  the  months  of  January 
and  July  of  each  year”. 

[Sec.  706.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  in  the  development  of 
Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  (22  U.S.C.  1942  et  seq.),  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  4 
reading  as  follows : 

["general  provisions 

["Sec.  4.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under  sections  2  and  3  of  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  assistance  under  this  Act  pursuant  to  such  pro¬ 
visions  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  contained  in  any 
successor  Act  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  as  the 
President  determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for 
which  such  funds  are  appropriated. 
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[“(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  section  2  of  this  Act  not 
more  than  $800,000  shall  be  available  only  for  assisting  in  transporting 
to  and  settling  in  Latin  America  selected  immigrants  from  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Ryukyuan  Archipelago  under  United  States  administra¬ 
tion.” 

[Sec.  707.  Section  523(d)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  1783(d)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
“achievement  of  United  States  foreign  policy  objectives”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “prevention  of  improper  currency  transac¬ 
tions”. 

[Sec.  708.  The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  801  et  seq.),  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

[(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  section  701,  strike  “to  the  extent 
that  space  is  available  there  or”;  substitute  “members  of  family”  for 
“spouses”;  and  add  before  the  period  “or  while  abroad”. 

[(2)  Amend  section  872  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following- 

[“(b)  When  any  such  retired  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  is 
reemployed,  the  employer  shall  send  a  notice  to  the  Department  of 
State  of  such  reemployment  together  with  all  pertinent  information 
relating  thereto,  and  shall  pay  directly  to  such  officer  or  employee  the 
salary  of  the  position  in  which  he  is  serving. 

[“(c)  In  the  event  of  any  overpayment  under  this  section,  such 
overpayment  shall  be  recovered  by  withholding  the  amount  involved 
from  the  salary  payable  to  such  reemployed  officer  or  employee,  or 
from  any  other  moneys,  including  his  annuity,  payable  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title.” 

[(3)  In  section  911,  add  the  following  new  paragraphs  (9)  and  (10): 

[“(9)  the  travel  expenses  of  officers  and  employees  ot  the 
Service  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  members  of 
their  families,  while  serving  at  posts  specifically  designated  by 
the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  for  rest  and  recuper¬ 
ation  to  other  locations  abroad  having  different  environmental 
conditions  than  those  at  the  post  at  which  such  officers  and 
employees  are  serving,  provided  that  such  travel  expenses  shall 
be  limited  to  the  cost  for  each  officer  or  employee  and  members 
of  his  family  of  one  round  trip  during  any  continuous  two-year 
tour  unbroken  by  home  leave  and  two  round  trips  during  any 
continuous  three-year  tour  unbroken  by  home  leave; 

[“(10)  the  travel  expenses  of  members  of  the  family  accom¬ 
panying,  preceding,  or  following  an  officer  or  employee  if,  while 
he  is  en  route  to  his  post  of  assignment,  he  is  ordered  temporarily 
for  orientation  and  training  or  is  given  other  temporary  duty.” 
[(4)  Amend  section  933(a)  to  read  as  follows: 

[“(a)  The  Secretary  may  order  to  the  continental  United  States, 
its  territories  and  possession,  on  statutory  leave  of  absence  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Service  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  upon 
completion  of  eighteen  months’  continuous  service  abroad  and  shall 
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so  order  as  soon  as  possible  after  completion  of  three  years  of  such 

service."  . 

[(5)  Amend  the  title  of  section  942  and  subsection  (a)  thereof  to 

read  as  follows: 

[“TRAVEL  FOR  MEDICAL  PURPOSES 

[“Sec.  542.  (a)  In  the  event  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service 
who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  one  of  his  dependents,  requires 
medical  care,  for  illness  or  injury  not  the  result  of  vicious  habits,  in¬ 
temperance  or  misconduct,  while  stationed  abroad  in  a  locality  where 
there  is  no  qualified  person  or  facility  to  provide  such  care,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
pay  the  travel  expenses  of  such  person  by  whatever  means  lie  shall 
deem  appropriate,  including  the  furnishing  of  transportation,  and 
without  regard  to  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulations 
and  section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  as  amended  (60  Stat.  808; 
5  U.S.C.  73b),  to  the  nearest  locality  where  suitable  medical  care  can 
be  obtained.  If  any  such  officer,  employee,  or  dependent  is  too  ill  to 
travel  unattended,  or  in  the  case  of  a  dependent  too  young  to  travel 
alone,  the  Secretary  may  also  pay  the  round-trip  travel  expenses  of 
an  attendant  or  attendants." 

[Sec.  709.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1945,  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  279a),  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

[“Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
mav  be  required  for  expenditure  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  proportionate 
share  in  the  expenses  of  the  Organization:  Provided,  That  the  per¬ 
centage  contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the  total  annual  budget 
of  the  Organization  shall  not  exceed  33.33  per  centum." 

[Sec.  710.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to 
authorize  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  Interparliamentary 
Union”,  approved  June  28,  1935,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  276),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “$33,000"  and  “$15,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “$48,000”  and  “$30,000”,  respectively. 

[(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  only 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962.] 


Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956  (70  Stat.  890) 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State,  when  funds  are  appropriated  there¬ 
for,  may —  .  .  , 

(a)  provide  for  printing  and  binding  outside  the  continental 
United  States  without  regard  to  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March 
1,  1919  (44  U.S.C.  Ill); 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  maintaining  friendly  relations 
with  foreign  countries  through  the  prompt  settlement,  of  certain  claims, 
settle  and  pay  any  meritorious  claim  against  the  United  States  which  is 
presented  by  a  government  of  a  foreign  country  for  damage  to  or  loss  of 
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real  or  'personal  property  of,  or  personal  injury  to  or  death  of,  any  national 
of  such  foreign  country:  Provided,  That  such  claim  is  not  cognizable 
under  any  other  statute  or  international  agreement  of  the  United  States 
and  can  be  settled  for  not  more  than  $15,000  or  the  foreign  currency 
equivalent  thereof. 

(c)  employ  aliens,  by  contract,  for  services  abroad; 

(d)  provide  for  official  functions  and  courtesies; 

(e)  purchase  uniforms;  and 

(f)  pay  tort  claims,  in  the  manner  authorized  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  section  2672,  as  amended,  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  when  such  claims  arise  in  foreign  countries  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Department  of  State  operations  abroad. 

Section  102(a)  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 

Act  of  1961 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized,  when  he  considers  that 
it  would  strengthen  international  cooperative  relations,  to  provide, 
by  grant,  contract,  or  otherwise,  for — 

’  (1)  educational  exchanges,  (i)  by  financing  studies,  research,  in¬ 
struction,  and  other  educational  activities — - 

(A)  of  or  for  American  citizens  and  nationals  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and 

(B)  of  or  for  citizens  and  nationals  of  foreign  countries  in 
American  schools  and  institutions  of  learning  located  in  or  out¬ 
side  the  United  States; 

and  (ii)  by  financing  visits  and  interchanges  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  of  students,  trainees,  teachers,  instructors,  and 
professor’s; 

(2)  cultural  exchanges,  by  financing — 

(i)  visits  and  interchanges  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  of  leaders,  experts  in  fields  of  specialized  knowledge 
or  skill,  and  other  influential  or  distinguished  persons; 

(ii)  tours  in  countries  abroad  by  creative  and  performing  artists 
and  athletes  from  the  United  States,  individually  and  in  groups, 
representing  any  field  of  the  arts,  sports,  or  any  other  form  ot 
cultural  attainment; 

(iii)  United  States  representation  in  international  artistic, 
dramatic,  musical,  sports,  and  other  cultural  festivals,  competi¬ 
tions,  meetings,  and  like  exhibitions  and  assemblies; 

(iv)  participation  by  groups  and  individuals  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  nonprofit  activities  in  the  United  States  similar  to  those 
described  in  subparagraphs  (ii)  and  (iii)  of  this  paragraph,  when 
the  President  determines  that  such  participation  is  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest. 

(3)  United  States  participation  in  international  fairs  and  exposi¬ 
tions  abroad,  including  trade  and  industrial  fairs  and  other  public  or 
private  demonstrations  of  United  States  economic  accomplishments 
and  cultural  attainments. 
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B.  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 

******* 

[Sec.  405.  Migrants,  Refugees,  and  Escapees. — (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  hereby  authorized  to  continue  membership  for  the  United 
States  on  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration 
in  accordance  with  its  constitution  approved  in  Venice,  Italy,  on 
October  19,  1953.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  movement  of 
migrants,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  contributions  to  the  Committee  and  all  necessary  salaries 
and  expenses  incident  to  United  States  participation  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

[(b)  *  *  * 

[(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961  not  to  exceed  $1,300,000  for  contributions  to  the  program 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  for  assistance 
to  refugees  under  his  mandate. 

[(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1961  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  for  continuation  of 
activities,  including  care,  training,  and  resettlement,  which  have  been 
undertaken  for  selected  escapees  under  section  451  of  this  Act.] 
******* 
[Sec.  451.  President’s  Special  Authority  and  Contingency 
Fund.— (a)  *  *  * 

[(b)  *  *  * 

[(c)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom. 
The  Congress  joins  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  pro¬ 
claiming  the  hope  that  the  peoples  who  have  been  subjected  to  the 
captivity  of  Communist  despotism  shall  again  enjoy  the  right  of 
self-determination  within  a  framework  which  will  sustain  the  peace; 
that  they  shall  again  have  the  right  to  choose  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  will  live,  and  that  sovereign  rights  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  shall  be  restored  to  them  all  in  accordance  with  the  pledge  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  Funds  available  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  used  for  programs  of  information,  relief,  exchange  of  persons, 
education,  and  resettlement,  to  encourage  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  peoples  who  have  been  enslaved  by  communism.] 

******* 


C.  SECTION  2(a)  OF  P.L.  86-648,  JULY  14,  1960,  74  STAT.  504 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  directed  to  submit  to 
the  Attorney  General,  as  soon  as  practicable  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  (July  14,  1960),  an  advisory  report  indicating 
the  number  of  refugee-escapees,  as  specified  in  section  1  of  this  Act, 
who  within  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1959,  and  ending  June  30, 
1960,  have  availed  themselves  of  resettlement  opportunities  offered 
by  nations  other  than  the  United  States:  and,  thereafter,  prior  to 
January  1,  and  July  1  of  each  year  to  submit  such  an  advisory  report 
to  the  Attorney  General  indicating  the  number  of  such  refugee- 
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escapees  who  within  the  preceding  six  months  period  have  availed 
themselves  of  such  resettlement  opportunities.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  not  parole  into  the  United  States  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this 
Act,  in  any  six  months  period  immediately  following  the  submission 
of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  advisory  report  a  number  of  refugee- 
escapees  exceeding  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  number  of  such 
refugee-escapees  indicated  in  such  advisory  report  as  having  been 
resettled  outside  of  the  United  States.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  containing  complete  and  detailed 
statement  of  facts  in  the  case  of  each  alien  paroled  into  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act.  Such  reports  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  on  or  before  January  15  and  June  15  of  each  year.  If  within 
ninety  days  immediately  following  the  submission  of  such  report, 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  passes  a  resolution 
stating  in  substance  that  it  does  not  favor  the  continuation  of  the 
authority  vested  in  the  Attorney  General  under  section  1  of  this  Act, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  not  later  than  at  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days  immediately  following  the  adoption  of  such  resolution  by  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  discontinue  the  paroling 
into  the  United  States  of  such  refugee-escapees.  [The  Attorney 
General  shall  discontinue  paroling  refugee-escapees  pursuant  to  section 
1  of  this  Act  on  July  1,  1962.] 
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•  Agency  for  International  Development,  Statistics  and  Reports  Division,  “U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  and  Assistance  from  International  Organizations:  Obligations  and  Loan 
Authorizations,**  July  1,  1945-June  30,  1961  (revised). 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  77. 
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APPENDIX  NO.  2 
Consortia  for  India  and  Pakistan 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

As  the  committee  knows,  the  consortia  for  India  and  Pakistan 
include  individual  lending  countries  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  Both  countries  had  been  dealing 
with  the  Bank  and  individual  lending  countries  prior  to  the  creation 
of  the  consortia.  The  fact  that  the  Bank  is  a  member  of  both  con¬ 
sortia  to  some  degree  defines  the  nature  of  consortia  organization  and 
operations.  The  IBRD  has  a  regular  proc.ed.ure  for  analyzing  and 
reaching  judgments  on  requested  lending,  especially  when  such  lending 
would  be  in"  support  of  large  development  plans.  This  procedure 
includes  the  dispatching  of  a  Bank  mission  to  the  country  requesting 
an  IBRD  loan,  a  group  which  characteristically  includes  both  tech¬ 
nicians  and  economists. 

The  initial  stage  of  the  India  and  Pakistan  consortia  investigation 
consisted  of  drawing  on  the  technical  and  economic  materials  collected 
by  the  IBRD  and  on  the  official  replies  prepared  by  India  and  Pakistan 
for  IBRD’s  consideration.  In  addition,  the  studies  made  by  the  two 
U.S.  AID  missions,  and  by  technical  groups  sent  out  by  particular 
member  countries  were  available  to  the  consortia.  Consequently, 
the  consortia  officials  representing  the  member  countries  and  the 
IBRD,  could  exchange  informed  views  and  draw  reasonable  con¬ 
clusions  on  the  state  of  the  Indian  and  Pakistan  economies,  the 
political  climates,  the  financial  and  technical  requirements  of  the  plans 
and  the  technical  and  organizational  potentials  of  the  two  countries 
precedent  to  the  consortia  reaching  decisions  on  the  appropriate  levels 
of  total  aid  offers.  The  United  States  used  the  opportunity  offered 
by  preliminary  consortia  meetings  to  encourage  potential  lending 
countries  and  the  IBRD  to  commit  themselves  to  a  higher  level  of 
financial  assistance  than  the  countries  might  have  been  prepared  to 
consider  individually  in  the  context  of  bilateral  discussions.  The 
preliminary  consortia  meetings  also  offered  the  representatives  a 
chance  to:  (a)  discuss  the  division  of  the  total  financial  commitments, 
and  ( b )  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  assistance  to  be  offered  by 
each  individual  lender.  However,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  loans 
made  available  to  recipients  of  consortia  aid  are  extended  by  each 
country,  and  the  IBRD,  separately.  There  are  no  negotiations  on 
individual  loans  or  their  terms  between  the  consortium  as  a  whole  and 
the  borrowing  country.  On  the  other  hand,  discussions  do  take  place 
in  the  consortium  framework  between  potential  lenders  and  the 
borrower  on  the  economic  situation  as  a  whole,  the  scale  of  the  devel- 
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opment,  the  potential  resource  commitments  of  the  borrowing  country, 
and  other  relevant  general  issues. 

The  representative  of  each  potential  lending  country  who  comes  to 
the  consortium  meeting  is  under  instructions  from  his  government  on 
the  limits  of  possible  commitments  for  the  consortium.  Therefore, 
the  division  of  the  total  agreed  consortium  financial  commitment  may 
be  said  to  be  arrived  at  in  three  somewhat  overlapping  stages:  the 
first  is  represented  by  the  common  agreement  of  all  parties  present  on 
the  proper  size  of  the  total  commitment;  this  judgment  is  related 
closely  to  the  initial  willingness  of  each  individual  lending  country 
to  make  a  particular  amount  of  long-term  lending  available.  The 
second  stage  may  be  said  to  be  the  tentative  allocation  of  this  total 
among  countries.  The  final  allocation  which  is  arrived  at  during  the 
third  and  final  stage  is  the  result  of  further  discussions  among  the 
consortia  representatives,  and  between  each  representative  and  his 
government.  The  U.S.  Government  has  used  diplomatic  channels 
throughout  the  second  and  third  stages,  urging  that  each  of  the 
potential  lenders  be  as  liberal  as  possible,  both  with  respect  to  the 
amount  and  the  terms  of  its  commitment  to  the  consortium. 

As  we  have  noted,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  assistance  offered  by 
each  lender  are  established  by  the  lender.  The  U.S.  Government  has 
made  every  effort  to  encourage  individual  lenders  to  reduce  interest 
rates,  and  to  extend  the  period  of  repayment  of  loan  commitments. 
In  the  first  instance  success  in  such  efforts  would  reduce  interest  rates 
offered  by  lenders  within  the  consortium  context,  but  not  the  rates 
charged  bv  the  same  lenders  to  borrowers  outside  the  consortium. 
The  ultimate  objective  is  to  reduce  interest  rates  and  extend  the  period 
of  grace  and  repayment  in  all  loans  made  by  the  developed  to  the 
underdeveloped  world.  The  lending  terms  offered  by  West  Germany 
under  the  two  consortia  have  been  somewhat  more  liberal  than  loans 
made  available  by  it  to  some  other  underdeveloped  countries.  The 
lending  terms  offered  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  and  France 
within  the  consortium  have  not  been  liberalized  much,  except  that 
the  United  Kingdom  has  extended  the  period  of  repayment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  terms  offered  by  these  countries  are  generally  the 
same  as  those  of  West  Germany.  While  terms  of  IBRD  lending 
under  the  consortium  are  the  standard  20  years,  5%  percent,  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Association  is  extending  loans  for  40  years 
with  a  10-year  grace  period  and  a  three-quarters  of  1  percent  charge. 
The  United  States  is  providing  loans  within  more  liberal  development 
lending  terms  than  other  lenders — namely  40  years,  10  years  grace, 
and  a  minimum  (0.75  percent) credit  charge. 

While  operations  under  the  consortia  have  just  begun,  evidence  to 
date  points  to  a  complete  fulfillment  on  the  part  of  all  members  both 
with  respect  to  the  amounts,  and  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their 
pledges. 
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APPENDIX  NO.  3 

Credits  and  grants  extended  to  less-developed  countries  of  the  free  world  by  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  mid-1955-December  1961  1 

STATEMENT  OF  AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
[In  millions  of  TJ.S.  dollars] 

Total  economic  and  military  (28  countries) _ 6,  441 

Total  economic  only  2  (27  countries) _ 4,  371 


Latin  America _  465 


Argentina _  104 

Brazil _  4 

Cuba _  357 


Middle  East _  1,  077 


Cyprus _  1 

Iran _  6 

Iraq _  216 

Syrian  Arab  Republic _  178 

Turkey _  17 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) _  615 

Yemen _  44 


Africa _  601 


Ethiopia _  114 

Ghana _  182 

Guinea _  110 

Mali _  65 

Somalia _  62 

Sudan _  22 

Tunisia _  46 


Asia _ _ 2,  123 


Afghanistan _  204 

Burma _  93 

Cambodia _  65 

Ceylon _  58 

India _  963 

Indonesia _  641 

Nepal _  55 

Pakistan _  33 


Europe _ , —  116 


Iceland _  5 

Yugoslavia _  111 

!  Bloc  aid  figures  include  about  $120,000,000  in  credits  extended  during  the  1st  half  of  1955.  They  exclude 
about  $11,000,000  in  credit  extended  to  Afghanistan  in  1954. 

2  Morocco  has  accepted  only  military  aid  from  the  bloc. 

Note. — Differences  In  totals  are  due  to  rounding. 
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APPENDIX  NO.  4 

Letter  from  Agency  for  International  Development  to  Senator 

J.  W.  Fulbright:  Reports  to  Congress  Relative  to  Loan 

Commitments  and  Arrangements  Entered  into  Under  the  Act 

May  11,  1962. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  a  result  of  recent  discussions  between 
our  respective  staffs,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  need  for  the  Agency 
to  improve  its  communication  with  Congress  on  development  lending. 
Congress  should  certainly  have  the  maximum  amount  of  information 
about  all  of  AID’s  activities,  including  development  lending. 

AID  will,  of  course,  continue  to  notify  the  Congress  under  section 
202(c)  of  the  act  concerning  agreements  entered  into  under  section 
202(b).  Only  one  such  long-term  commitment  has  been  made  and 
reported,  although  other  arrangements,  for  example  with  Pakistan, 
will  become  section  202(b)  agreements  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  our  firm  intention  to  establish  other  procedures  and  to  make 
arrangements  to  report  to  the  authorizing  committees  more  fully  and 
frequently  than  is  contemplated  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  that 
I  have  cited  above.  A  first  step  will  be  to  transmit  information 
automatically  whenever  the  President  makes  a  determination  under 
section  202(b)  that  it  is  important  to  enter  into  a  long-term  commit¬ 
ment  agreement  as  essential  to  U.S.  interests  and  necessary  to  the 
furtherance  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives.  This  information  will 
be  transmitted  earlier  and  in  addition  to  the  reporting  made  under 
section  (202(c)). 

As  you  know,  there  are  also  certain  long-term  commitments  of 
future  year  development  lending  funds,  which  at  the  time  they  are 
made,  do  not  impose  upon  Congress  the  possible  moral  obligation 
implied  by  a  202(b)  commitment.  In  these  instances  of  financing 
arrangements,  AID  will  inform  the  authorizing  committees,  as  a 
regular  procedure,  at  an  early  date,  with  whatever  supporting  infor¬ 
mation  is  available. 

You  are  also  aware  that  in  certain  circumstances,  statements  are 
made  concerning  long-range  intentions  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
These  statements  do  not  constitute  commitments  in  a  legal  sense  nor 
are  they  full-fledged  agreements,  but  they  do  imply  a  U.S.  willingness 
favorably  to  consider  providing  assistance  from  future  year  funds. 
They  constitute  a  most  useful  and  important  tool  for  the  advancement 
of  U.S.  foreign  economic  and  political  objectives.  At  the  same  time 
these  statements  give  other  nations  some  assurance  that  they  may 
take  steps  toward  developing  the  “long-term  plans  and  programs  of 
development  assistance”  required  by  section  202(b)  for  a  firm,  long¬ 
term  commitment.  These  statements  of  such  intentions  may  become 
public  knowledge  through  media  here  or  abroad.  AID,  however,  will 
keep  the  committees  and  their  staffs  informed  as  soon  as  possible  when 
any  such  statements  are  made.  These  reports  will  be  accompanied 
by  as  full  documentation  of  the  circumstances  as  is  possible. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  that  the  U.S.  Government  requires 
considerable  flexibility  in  stating  its  intentions  in  the  development 
assistance  field.  AID  will  follow,  as  conscientiously  as  we  can,  a 
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policy  of  informing  Congress  on  these  statements.  All  AID  officers 
will  be  informed  that  such  a  report  must  be  submitted  as  a  matter  of 
routine  whenever  any  such  statement  occurs. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  these  procedures  will  provide  more  im¬ 
mediate  and  complete  information  on  long-range  plans.  I,  the 
Administrator,  the  Deputy  Administrators,  and  the  regional  assistant 
administrators,  will  continue  to  consult  with  the  committees  and  we 
shall  welcome  any  suggestions,  now  or  as  we  proceed  to  improve 
communications,  as  to  how  we  can  best  assist  the  Congress  in  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities. 

With  best  personal  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Fowler  Hamilton. 


*  APPENDIX  NO.  5 

Repayments  on  U.S.  Assistance  Loans  to  Date 

STATEMENT  OF  AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Interest  collections  and  principal  repayments  on  U.S.  Government 
loans  granted  under  programs  now  administered  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  totaled  approximately  $663,600,000  up  to 
January  1962. 

The  amount  included  $458,300,000  received  in  dollars  and  the 
equivalent  of  $125,300,000  received  in  local  currencies  of  the  borrow¬ 
ing  countries.  Of  the  total,  $462  million  represented  interest  collec¬ 
tions  and  $201,600,000  was  principal  repayments. 

The  principal  and  interest  payments  were  made  on  approximately 
$4.76  billion  disbursed  against  loan  agreements  totaling  about  $7 
billion  since  1948. 

The  loans  have  been  made  to  66  countries,  including  17  in  Europe, 
9  in  Africa,  8  in  the  Near  East,  5  in  south  Asia,  9  in  the  Far  East, 
and  18  in  Latin  America.  However,  most  AID-type  programs  have 
been  concluded  in  Europe  with  present  emphasis  on  Africa,  Latin 
America,  south  Asia,  the  Far  and  Near  East. 

The  figures  include  loans  made  under  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  the  Marshall  plan;  the  mutual  security  programs  of 
1951-61,  including  the  former  Development  Loan  Fund;  the  local 
currency  provisions  of  Public  Law  480,  and  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  which  created  AID. 

Under  the  foreign  aid  legislation,  the  United  States  lends  dollars 
to  provide  foreign  exchange  to  countries  being  granted  economic 
assistance.  The  local  currencies  loaned  under  Public  Law  480 
represent  part  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  U.S.  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  to  the  recipient  countries. 

Most  of  the  loans  are  long  term,  up  to  40  years,  and  customarily 
contain  grace  periods  during  which  no  payments  are  required. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  aid  programs,  the  greater  part  of  U.S. 
economic  assistance  overseas  was  on  a  grant  basis.  The  trend  in 
recent  years  has  been  toward  loans  and  the  present  AID  program 
emphasizes  this  type  of  assistance. 

Of  the  $7  billion  in  total  AID  loan  agreements — none  of  which  is 
considered  to  be  in  arrears — $2.4  billion  is  repayable  in  dollars  and 
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$4.6  billion  is  repayable  in  local  currencies.  The  amount  to  be 
repaid  in  local  currencies  includes  about  $1.6  billion  in  dollar  loans 
made  by  the  Development  Loan  Fund  but  repayable  in  local  cur¬ 
rencies,  and  $2.2  billion  in  local  currency  Public  Law  480  loans. 

The  attached  table  enumerates  the  status  of  the  various  types  of 
loans,  interest  collections,  and  principal  repayments  as  of  December 
31,  1961. 


Loan 

agreements 

Disburse¬ 

ments 

Principal 

repayment 

Interest 

collections 

Balance 
outstanding  1 

Dollar  loans  repayable  in  dollars _ 

$2, 409, 210,  218 

$2, 106, 682,  535 

$169,  576,  332 

.$366,  348, 481 

$1, 937, 106, 203 

Public  Law  4S0  loans  repayable  in 
dollars - - - - 

36,  326,  539 

30,  760, 290 

1, 600, 000 

896, 026 

29. 160, 290 

Total  dollar  loans  repayable  in 
dollars . .  ---  -- 

2, 445,  536,  757 

2, 137,  442, 825 

171, 176, 332 

367,  244,  507 

1, 966, 266,  493 

Dollar  loans  repayable  in  local  cur¬ 
rency _  _ 

2,412, 601,  508 

1, 294,  531,  864 

29,  599, 083 

58, 982, 856 

1, 264, 932,  781 

Public  Law  480  loans  repayable  in 
locai  currency . . 

2, 216, 826, 992 

1, 330, 591,  236 

902,  882 

35, 774, 245 

1, 329, 688, 354 

Total  repayable  in  local  cur¬ 
rency - - - - 

4,  629, 428,  500 

2, 625, 123, 100 

30,  501, 965 

94,  757, 101 

2,  594,621, 135 

Grand  total - -  - - 

7,  074, 965, 257 

4,  762,  565, 925 

201,  678, 297 

462, 001, 608 

4,  560, 887, 628 

*  None  of  the  loans  is  considered  to  be  in  arrears. 


APPENDIX  NO.  6 

Price  Stabilization  Through  International  Commodity 

Agreements 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  stabilizing  the  earnings  of  less 
developed  countries  from  sales  of  commodities,  the  United  States  is 
now  taking  the  initiative  in  promoting  international  commodity  agree¬ 
ments,  where  feasible,  to  establish  orderly  trade  and  to  put  floors 
under  individual  commodity  prices  by  balancing  demand  and  supply 
in  international  markets,  i.e.,  by  means  of  supply  control.  It  is  also 
cooperating  in  studies  of  across-the-board  compensatory  financing 
devices  to  compensate  primary  exporting  countries  for  losses  in  export 
earnings  due  to  cyclical  changes  in  commodity  markets.  And  finally, 
it  is  spearheading  efforts  to  free  raw  materials  trade,  particularly  trade 
in  tropical  products,  from  artificial  restrictions  which  impede  market 
expansion  and  consumption. 

An  outline  highlighting  some  of  the  specific  measures  we  have  taken 
and  contemplate  taking  with  respect  to  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  lead  and 
zinc,  tin,  bananas,  tropical  products  generally,  and  compensatory 
financing  are  spelled  out  in  an  addendum  which  is  attached  to  this 
answer  and  which  was  sent  to  all  U.S.  ambassadors  to  Latin  American 
countries  for  their  information  and  guidance  Other  action  is  also 
underway,  particularly  in  connection  with  temperate  products  such 
as  wool  which  also  affects  some  less  developed  countries. 
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CURRENT  ACTION  IN  THE  COMMODITY  FIELD 

Coffee 

(а)  Long-term  agreement. — At  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference  in 
1961,  the  United  States  declared  its  readiness  to  consider  joining  an 
international  coffee  agreement  if  one  could  be  developed  on  effective 
lines.  A  resolution  (C.  1)  was  adopted  setting  forth  agreed  principles 
for  a  long-term  coffee  agreement. 

In  keeping  with  our  commitment,  the  United  States  has  been  an 
active  participant  in  the  revitalized  Coffee  Study  Group  and  has 
helped  to  prepare  a  draft  long-term  agreement. 

The  draft  agreement,  which  incorporates  the  principles  of  the 
Punta  del  Este  resolution  on  the  subject,  invites  participation  by 
both  importing  and  exporting  countries.  It  provides  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  coffee  consumption  and  the  reduction  of  coffee  production 
and  stocks  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  coffee  prices  through  export 
quotas.  It  provides  for  financial  assistance  in  support  of  programs 
to  control  coffee  production  and  diversity  agriculture. 

The  draft  agreement,  made  available  to  member  governments  of 
the  Coffee  Study  Group  last  December,  was  formally  considered  by 
the  Study  Group  at  a  meeting  in  Washington  in  the  last  week  of  March. 

The  Group  concluded  that  an  international  long-term  agreement 
was  necessary;  that  an  international  conference  should  be  called  to 
negotiate  a  comprehensive  agreement  on  the  basis  of  the  draft  agree¬ 
ment  and  of  the  views  expressed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Study  Group; 
and  that  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  should  arrange 
such  a  conference,  if  possible  in  June  of  this  year,  to  which  all  members 
of  the  U.N.  or  its  specialized  agencies  would  be  invited. 

A  copy  of  the  final  document  incorporating  the  conclusions  of  the 
Study  Group  and  a  circular  instruction  giving  the  highlights  of  the 
meeting  and  its  conclusions  have  been  pouched  to  the  field.  A  copy 
of  each  country’s  statement,  where  a  formal  statement  was  made,  is 
also  being  sent  to  the  respective  countries. 

(б)  Seasonal  marketing  fund. — A  special  factor  making  for  instabil¬ 
ity  in  the  coffee  market  has  been  the  seasonal  pattern  of  marketing 
of  Central  American  coffee,  i.e. ,  the  sale  of  the  entire  crop  soon  after 
harvest,  largely  because  producers  lacked  the  funds  to  hold  their 
output  for  long.  We  have  offered  a  loan  of  $12  million  (from  AID 
funds)  to  establish  a  seasonal  marketing  fund,  which  will  finance  the 
holding  of  coffee  to  avoid  this  seasonal  pressure  on  prices,  within 
limits  of  the  export  quota  set  for  each  exporting  country  under  the 
existing  (and  prospective)  coffee  agreement.  To  maintain  pressure 
on  the  coffee-producing  countries  to  curb  production,  we  have  both 
declined  to  discuss  the  financing  of  stocks  above  that  limit  and  made 
the  loan  conditional  upon  tighter  internal  controls  over  exports. 

Within  the  past  week,  we  have  turned  over  to  representatives  of 
the  six  Governments  concerned— Mexico,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua, 
Honduras,  El  Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica — two  documents  for  their 
signature.  The  first  describes  the  mechanics  of  the  operation,  i.e., 
the  establishment  of  a  Seasonal  Marketing  Board  and  the  obligations 
of  participating  governments  under  the  arrangements  such  as  taking 
the  necessary  policing  and  other  measures  to  insure  that  coffee  is  not 
exported  in  excess  of  quota.  The  second  describes  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  U.S.  loan  and  the  obligations  of  the  signatories  thereunder. 
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Countries  have  until  May  31  to  deposit  the  articles  of  ratification. 
Although  the  countries  concerned  consider  the  conditions  stiff,  we  do 
anticipate  ratification  and  hope  that  the  Seasonal  Marketing  Board 
can  be  established  and  begin  operation  by  July  3 1 .  (See  section  below 
on  tropical  products.) 

Cocoa 

The  United  States  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Cocoa  Study  Group,  an  international  forum  organized  by  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  for  discussion  of  world  cocoa  problems 
The  Cocoa  Study  Group  met  in  Ghana  in  April  1961.  In  addition  to 
Government  representatives,  a  large  number  of  advisers  from  the 
U.S.  cocoa  and  chocolate  industry  also  attended.  It  was  decided 
that  the  long-term  outlook  for  cocoa  was  such  that  an  international 
commodity  agreement  should  be  prepared  and  discussed.  In  June 
1961  a  drafting  committee,  in  which  the  United  States  actively 
participated,  met  in  Rome  to  prepare  an  international  agreement  for 
cocoa.  The  draft  agreement  was  circulated  to  governments  for  their 
consideration. 

In  October  1961  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cocoa  Study 
Group  met  in  Rome  for  an  exchange  of  views  on  the  draft  cocoa 
agreement.  The  Committee  examined  the  draft  agreement  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail,  and  suggested  a  large  number  of  modifications  in  the 
text.  As  market  prices  for  cocoa  were  rising  at  the  time,  the  African 
producing  countries  and  Brazil  suggested  that  further  consideration 
of  a  draft  agreement  be  postponed  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Cocoa 
Study  Group  in  May  1962. 

As  cocoa  prices  have  recently  threatened  to  decline  to  new  low 
le\  els,  it  is  possible  that  the  interest  of  the  African  and  Latin  American 
cocoa-producing  countries  will  be  intensified.  The  United  States 
will  participate  at  the  May  1962  meeting  of  the  Cocoa  Study  Group 
and  will  continue  its  efforts  to  find  a  practical  and  acceptable  means  of 
stabilizing  cocoa  prices.  (See  section  below  on  tropical  products.) 

Sugar 

The  proposed  executive  branch  position  on  sugar  quotas  and  pre¬ 
miums,  as  stated  in  the  President’s  budget  message,  was  sent  to  the 
field  in  Circular  Telegram  1288  of  January  19,  1962. 

The  administration’s  decision  to  recommend  a  drastic  change  in 
our  present  sugar  policy  was  taken  only  after  careful  study,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

Interruption  of  sugar  trade  with  Cuba  provided  an  opportunity  to 
revise  a  system  that  had  lost  its  usefulness.  Cuba  had  a  significant 
economic  interest  in  the  premium  as  its  quota  was  about  3  million 
tons.  Aside  from  the  Philippines,  the  vested  interest  of  all  other 
countries,  14  in  nrnnber,  amounted  only  to  about  280,000  tons,  and  the 
total  quota  premium  to  these  14  countries  amounted  to  about  $13 
million. 

We  have  aid  programs  today  to  direct  resources  on  the  basis  of  need. 
Aid  through  a  sugar  program  does  not  assure  that  resources  are  going 
to  the  right  places,  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  amounts.  The 
quotas  that  have  been  established  by  law  have  borne  little  relation  to 
needs  or  to  efficiency  in  production. 

The  problem  of  allocating  valuable  quota  privileges  among  compet¬ 
ing  foreign  claimants  creates  severe  political  problems.  Virtually 
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every  cane-sugar-producing  country  in  the  world  and  many  of  the 
beet-sugar-producing  countries  in  Western  Europe  are  seeking  quotas. 
The  administration  cannot  take  a  public  position  favoring  some 
friendly  countries  over  others.  The  present  system  is,  in  fact,  un¬ 
tenable. 

The  administration  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  Cuba  will  someday 
return  to  the  West.  At  that  time,  Cuba  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  sell  sugar  in  the  U.S.  market.  If  the  Cuban  quota  were  distributed 
now  to  other  countries,  vested  interests  in  the  new  and  larger  quotas 
would  be  created.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  reduce  these 
quotas  so  as  to  provide  a  market  for  Cuba’s  major  export  commodity. 
Opening  the  U.S.  market  now  to  all  friendly  countries  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory  basis  would  avoid  the  buildup  of  vested  interests  and 
assure  Cuba’s  reentry  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Abolition  of  the  quota  premium  for  imported  sugar  would  result  in 
a  substantial  direct  saving  of  foreign  exchange  by  the  United  States 
and  consequent  improvement  in  our  balance-of-payments  position. 

Since  the  announcement  in  the  President’s  budget  message,  dis¬ 
cussions  have  been  held  with  representatives  of  the  domestic  industry 
and  with  Members  of  Congress.  A  revised  position  is  being  developed 
in  the  light  of  these  discussions.  We  will  inform  the  field  within  the 
next  few  weeks  when  it  is  expected  that  the  position  will  have  been 
clarified. 

Tropical  products 

Latin  American  countries  have  been  disadvantaged  by  the  existence 
of  preferences  in  Europe  for  the  tropical  agricultural  products  oi 
African  competitors.  The  decision  of  the  member  states  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community  to  ring  the  oversea  states  with  which  they 
have  special  relations  into  association  with  the  Community  further 
and  more  seriously  complicates  Latin  America’s  export  problems. 
As  presently  planned,  the  countries  now  enjoying  preferential  access 
to  the  French,  Belgian,  and  Italian  markets  will  acquire  the  right  of 
duty-free  entry  to  the  whole  Common  Market — while  other  suppliers 
of  tropical  products  will  lose  existing  markets  as  new  tariff  barriers 
are  raised  against  them.  The  trade  injury  will  be  compounded  if  a 
merger  of  the  European  and  Commonwealth  preferential  systems 
should  be  agreed  upon  in  the  course  of  the  United  Kingdom’s  negotia¬ 
tions  for  entry  into  the  Common  Market. 

Last  June  we  approached  the  member  states  of  the  EEC  and  the 
United  Kingdom  with  the  proposal  that  we  join  with  them  in 
developing  a  program  that  would  permit  the  elimination  of  tariff 
preferences  on  tropical  products  (e.g.,  coffee,  cocoa,  bananas,  tropical 
woods,  oilseeds)  and  the  substitution  of  some  arrangement  offering 
compensating  benefits  to  the  countries  now  enjoying  preferences  but 
avoiding  discrimination  against  the  trade  of  other  (e.g.,  Latin 
American)  suppliers.  We  suggested  a  possible  package  involving 
elimination  of  tariffs  and  other  import  restrictions  on  key  tropical 
products  by  all  major  importing  countries;  the  establishment  of  a 
resources  stabilization  fund  which,  for  a  transitional  period,  would 
make  payments  to  countries  formerly  enjoying  preferences  to  com¬ 
pensate  them  for  any  loss  of  income  sustained;  and  such  other  devices 
as  international  commodity  agreements  or  economic  and  financial 
assistance,  where  needed  or  helpful.  Included  in  the  package  would 
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be  the  pledge  to  remove  heavy  excise  and  consumption  taxes  presently 
levied  on  some  tropical  products  by  certain  European  countries 
(notably  the  Germans  on  coffee  and  cocoa)  since  these  inhibit 
consumption. 

Because  of  opposition  from  the  French,  no  action  on  this  proposal 
has  been  taken,  and  we  are  no  longer  pressing  the  particular  proposal 
contained  in  our  June  1961  memorandum.  We  are  reviewing  our 
position  and  developing  more  detailed  proposals  that  may  include 
not  only  a  commodity-by-commodity  approach  for  key  commodities 
but  also  a  country-by-country  approach  to  the  problems  of  particular 
associated  states. 

We  are  supporting  other  initiatives  likely  to  further  our  objectives. 
Thus,  at  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  we  supported  a 
Nigerian  proposal  that  duty-free  entry  for  tropical  products  be  con¬ 
sidered.  It  was  agreed  that  a  high-level  Special  Group  on  Trade  in 
Tropical  Products  would  meet  this  spring,  under  GATT  auspices  to 
consider  ways  of  overcoming  difficulties  confronting  less-developed 
countries  exporting  cocoa,  coffee,  tea,  vegetable  seeds  and  oils,  and 
tropical  timber. 

In  the  meantime,  there  has  been  included  in  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  submitted  to  Congress  a  provision  authorizing  elimination  of 
U.S.  duties  or  other  restrictions  on  tropical  agricultural  and  forestry 
products  not  produced  in  significant  quantities  in  the  United  States, 
provided  the  EEC  takes  comparable  action. 

Compensatory  fin  ancing 

We  have  been  working  intensively  within  the  Organization  of 
American  States  group  of  experts  to  develop  a  plan  for  compensatory 
financing  to  offset  the  effects  of  fluctuations  in  the  export  earnings  of 
the  less  developed  countries. 

The  plan  that  has  been  developed  is  a  worldwide  hard-money 
revolving  fund  for  short-term  credits  to  offset  declines  in  export 
receipts  resulting  from  short-term  fluctuations  in  commodity  trade. 
The  fund  would  be  additional  to,  and  not  a  substitute  for,  development 
aid.  Unlike  the  balance-of-payments  assistance  provided  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  which  the  fund  would  supplement, 
assistance  under  the  proposed  plan  would  be  virtually  automatic. 

Bananas 

A  special  conference  on  bananas  was  held  in  Ecuador  in  August 
1961,  attended  by  the  leading  banana-producing  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  sent  an  observer. 

At  this  conference  some  producers  were  concerned  about  prices  of 
bananas  in  the  U.S.  market,  which  have  been  stable  or  declining  in 
recent  years.  Costs  of  production  have  risen  because  of  higher  labor 
costs  and  costs  associated  with  disease  control  and  prevention. 
Producers  were  also  concerned  about  the  effect  of  the  Common 
Market  on  future  prospects  for  markets  in  Western  Europe. 

The  conference  agreed  to  form  an  Inter-American  Banana  Organ¬ 
ization  to  reduce  costs,  improve  quality,  promote  consumption,  and 
reduce  barriers  to  trade.  As  these  functions  rest  primarily  with 
producing  interests,  the  United  States  was  not  expected  or  asked  to 
join  the  Organization.  Our  participation  at  the  meeting  did,  how¬ 
ever,  assure  the  other  countries  of  our  interest  in  their  problems. 
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These  countries  have  also  been  assured  that  the  United  States  will 
use  its  best  efforts  to  persuade  the  Common  Market  countries  that 
no  discrimination  should  be  made  against  bananas  from  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  (See  section  below  on  tropical  products.) 

Tin 

In  tin,  the  need  today  is  for  an  increase  in  supplies  coming  onto 
the  market,  to  hold  prices  down  and  avert  the  loss  of  markets  which 
comes  when  high  prices  cause  consumers  to  shift  to  substitutes.  The 
buffer  stock  of  the  tin  agreement  was  exhausted  last  summer  and  it 
has  been  chiefly  through  releases  of  small  amounts  of  tin  from  U.S. 
Government  inventories,  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Tin 
Council,  that  runaway  prices  have  been  averted  since  that  time. 
The  Tin  Council  has  voted  to  increase  the  price  range  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  on  the  theory  that  higher  prices  will  stimulate  increased  supplies. 
Higher  prices  also,  however,  encourage  the  shift  away  from  tin. 

Although  U.S.  participation  is  not  essential  to  the  functioning  of 
the  agreement,  we  have  been  discussing  terms  of  possible  accession. 
The  discussions  are  temporarily  in  abeyance,  while  the  Council  awaits 
fuller  information  as  to  our  plans  for  the  projected  disposal  from  the 
national  stockpile  of  up  to  50,000  tons,  now  awaiting  congressional 
approval.  We  will  probably  resume  discussions  on  possible  U.S. 
accession  some  time  after  Congress  has  acted. 

Lead  and  zinc 

Lead  and  zinc  production  became  distorted  in  the  postwar  period 
by  cessation  of  emergency  and  stockpile  demand  and  changes  in 
consumption  patterns.  The  post-Korean  readjustment  put  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  relatively  high-cost  mines  of  the  Western  States  of 
the  United  States.  When  stockpile  buying  stopped  in  1957,  heavy 
excess  stocks  accumulated,  mostly  in  the  United  States.  Import 
quotas  were  established  in  1958  under  the  escape  clause  to  control 
this  market  disruption.  At  the  same  time  steps  were  initiated  to 
form  the  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group  to  try  to  cope  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  international  action. 

Most  Latin  Americans  regard  our  lead  and  zinc  quotas  as  a  symbol 
of  our  lack  of  real  cooperation.  By  this  means  the  United  States 
tried  to  export  its  problem  to  foreign  producers.  Our  position  has 
been  that  the  burden  of  readjustment  has  been  approximately  shared 
between  imports  and  domestic  production. 

The  prospects  for  lead  are  poor.  Zinc  has  a  brighter  future. 
Voluntary  action  by  the  Study  Group  has  been  too  little  and  too  late, 
but  the  United  States  intends  to  make  another  try  to  get  cooperative 
action  this  year  to  reduce  surplus  stocks  and  improve  prices. 

The  plan  has  been  developed  on  the  theory  that  compensatory 
credits  are  useful  for  offsetting  the  effects  of  cyclical  fluctuations. 
If  prices  and  sales  of  basic  commodities  are  depressed  for  1  or  2  years, 
but  recover  in  subsequent  years,  much  can  be  done  to  alleviate  distress 
through  compensatory  credits.  But  if  prices  of  basic  commodities 
remain  depressed  for  a  long  period,  other  solutions  must  be  found. 

There  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Commission  on  International 
Commodity  Trade  (CICT)  in  May,  and  compensatory  financing  is 
the  major  item  on  the  agenda.  The  OAS  plan  will  be  presented  at 
that  time  for  CICT  consideration  and  action. 
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A  message  outlining  the  details  of  the  OAS  plan  and  its  prospects 
is  being  sent  to  the  field. 

Stockpile  disposal  policy 

Considerable  interest  in  our  surplus  stockpile  holdings  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  has  developed  as  a  result  of  the  President’s 
remarks  of  January  31,  1962,  when  he  noted  that  the  surpluses  valued 
at  $3.4  bilhon  involved  a  questionable  burden  on  public  funds  and 
were  a  potential  source  of  excessive  and  unconscionable  profits.  The 
Senate  Stockpile  Subcommittee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Symington,  is  conducting  an  investigation  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  administration,  and  as  a  partial  result  information  on  current 
inventories,  objectives,  and  surpluses  of  most  stockpiled  materials 
has  been  declassified.  This  investigation,  and  the  administration’s 
review  of  its  stockpile  programs  and  policies,  are  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  effort  to  insure  the  most  effective  use  of  public  funds  for  the 
purposes  of  national  security  and  other  governmental  objectives. 

As  the  President  stated,  he  is  well  aware  of  the  potential  impact 
of  U.S.  stockpile  policies  on  world  markets,  and  of  the  heavy  reliance 
of  certain  countries  on  one  or  more  commodities.  He,  therefore, 
reaffirmed  that  the  United  States  would  take  no  action  which  would 
disrupt  commodity  prices. 


APPENDIX  7 

Land  Tenure  and  Land  Taxation  in  Latin  America 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Significant  progress  has  already  been  achieved  by  a  few  countries 
in  land  redistribution,  tenure  rights,  credit  facilities  for  small  farmers, 
and  other  aspects  of  land  reform.  Bolivia  and  Mexico  are  well 
along  in  programs  initiated  some  years  ago.  Venezuela’s  impressive 
program  under  the  Betancourt  administration  dates  from  1958. 
Colombia  has  initiated  a  comprehensive  program  based  upon  legis¬ 
lation  adopted  in  November  1961. 

In  Costa  Rica  and  El  Salvador  legislation  has  been  enacted  and 
programs  initiated,  although  the  programs  are  more  limited  in  scope. 
Proposals  for  land  reform  have  recently  been  introduced  in  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  Brazil,  Chile,  Nicaragua  and  Peru.  In  other  areas,  includ¬ 
ing  Ecuador,  Honduras,  and  Panama,  plans  for  land  reform  are  in 
preparation. 

In  1950,  three-quarters  of  the  rural  population  in  Bolivia  had  no 
rights  to  the  land  on  which  it  lived  and  worked.  Between  August 
1953,  when  reform  measures  were  instituted,  and  the  end  of  1961, 
about  175,000  titles  to  land  have  been  issued  to  heads  of  families 
representing  35  to  40  percent  of  the  total  rural  population.  Of  these 
titles,  71,000  were  issued  between  August  1960  and  December  1961. 

Agrarian  reform  in  Mexico  has  an  extended  history.  From  1915 
to  1961,  more  than  124  million  acres  of  land  were  distributed  by  the 
Government.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  plots  are  too  small  to 
be  economical.  Water  is  often  inadequate.  Irrigation  investments 
of  the  Government  have  been  among  the  largest  public  investments 
in  Mexican  Federal  budgets,  1941-61.  Agricultural  productivity 
has  increased  sharply  in  Mexico. 
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The  Venezuelan  program  is  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  of  recent 
origin  in  Latin  America.  Thus  far,  close  to  4  million  acres  ha\e  been 
distributed  to  some  44,000  families.  The  Government  intends  to 
settle  another  75,000  families  within  the  remaining  24  months  of 
President  Betancourt’s  5-year  term  and  to  expand  technical  and  super¬ 
visory  services  to  the  rural  population.  During  1961,  the  \  enezuelan 
Government  provided  $18.6  million  in  credits  to  land  settlers  under 
the  reform  program,  bringing  the  total  for  this  purpose  in  1959-61  to 
$75  million.  Land  reform  represents  only  one  portion  of  Venezuela’s 
integrated  approach  to  rural  improvement.  All  aspects  of  agrarian 
reform — -including  land  distribution,  settlement  assistance,  and  rural 
credits  to  campesinos,  education,  and  other  service  -totaled  $167 
million  in  the  1960-61  budget,  or  about  10  percent  of  the  total  budget. 

Specific  measures  taken  by  other  countries  represent  important 
initial  steps  toward  agrarian  reform.  Assisted  by  a  loan  from  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  Costa  Rica 
has  had  a  program  to  finance  land  redistribution  and  resettlement 
since  1959.  Legislation  enacted  in  1961  in  El  Salvador  establishes 
minimum  standards  for  rural  labor  and  appears  to  receive  general 
compliance.  \Ieasures  have  also  been  taken  in  El  Salvador  to  im¬ 
prove  credit  facilities  for  small  farmers.  In  1961,  the  Bank  of  Brazil 
started  a  new  system  of  extending  credit  to  rural  areas  through  mobile 
credit  units  visiting  outlying  areas  which  lack  banking  facilities.  The 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  in  1961  imposed  a  progressive  land  tax  to  bring 
unused  land  into  production  and  reduced  land  taxes  on  small-  and 
medium-sized  farms.  Implementation  of  this  law,  however,  has  been 
held  up  because  of  a  recent  Federal  transfer  of  the  power  to  tax  rural 
lands  from  the  states  to  local  governments. 

In  the  opinion  of  AID  officials,  there  is  recognition  throughout 
Latin  America  that  wider  ownership  of  land  is  essential.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  increasing  number  of  programs  which  have  been 
initiated  or  are  in  preparation.  Social  and  political  pressures  for  dis¬ 
tribution  of  land  from  large  holdings  near  rural  population  centers  are 
high,  particularly  in  northeast  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  the  Peruvian 
Sierra  region,  and  El  Salvador.  Even  though  some  land  reform 
measures  start  on  a  modest  scale,  it  is  anticipated  that  experience  will 
bring  about  an  acceleration  in  the  programs. 

The  United  States  is  encouraging  this  development  through  diplo¬ 
matic  channels  and  by  assistance  programs.  A  number  of  agricultural 
credit  loans  have  recently  been  extended.  Prompt  action  is  being 
encouraged  in  land  tenure,  improved  rural  credit  facilties,  broadened 
extension  activities,  and  other  activities  beneficial  to  the  small  farmers. 
It  is  expected  that  useful  information  and  recommendations  will 
emerge  from  a  task  force  on  land  reform  which  was  recently  established 
by  the  Pan  American  Union.  This  task  force  is  being  financed  from 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the  Inter-American  Program 
for  Social  Progress. 

There  is  growing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  land  taxation, 
both  to  increase  Government  revenues  and  to  bring  about  the  more 
rational  use  of  land.  Countries  in  the  region  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  utility  of  this  economic  and  social  instrument.  The  action  taken 
by  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  has  been  noted  above.  Colombia 
has  adopted  a  system  of  tax  incentives  designed  to  improve  existing 
practices  in  land  use.  Panama  has  recently  imposed  a  land-control 
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and  ownership  tax  which  graduates  the  tax  levy  as  size  of  land- 
holding  increases.  There  are  also — provisions  in  the  Panama  law  for 
reassessment  of  real  property.  Late  in  1961,  Costa  Rica  established  a 
progressive  land  tax  with  rates  that  vary  according  to  the  size  of 
holding.  The  tax  bears  heaviest  on  uncultivated  areas.  In  many 
countries  cadastral  surveys  are  now  underway.  These  surveys  should 
help  to  provide  a  basis  for  a  more  rational  system  of  taxation  in  the 
agricultural  sector  and  should  also  permit  taxation  of  unused  land  on  a 
reasonable  basis.  Much  of  the  new  land  reform  legislation  provides 
that  landowners’  valuations  for  tax  purposes  shall  be  considered  the 
true  value  of  the  land  in  the  event  that  it  is  expropriated. 

The  committee  has  been  provided  three  reports  containing  more 
detailed  information  on  land  reform  and  taxation.  These  are:  (1) 
Agency  for  International  Development,  staff  report,  “Self-Help  and 
Reform,”  March  1962;  (2)  Agency  for  International  Development, 
staff  report,  “Tax  Reform  in  Latin  America  Since  Act  of  Bogota,” 
March  1962;  (3)  In  ter- American  Development  Bank,  “Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund;  First  Annual  Report  1961,”  February  1962. 


APPENDIX  NO.  8 

Letter  From  the  Department  of  State  to  Senator  J.  W. 
Fulbright  Concerning  Expropriation  of  U.S.  Private  In¬ 
vestments,  With  Attachment  “Major  Instances  of  Expro¬ 
priation  of  Property  Belonging  to  U.S.  Naiionals  Since 
World  War  II” 

May  7,  1962. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  your  request  of  May  1,  1962, 
for  information  concerning  expropriation  of  foreign  investments 
owned  by  U.S.  nationals,  enclosed  is  a  list  of  major  instances  of  such 
expropriation  since  World  War  II. 

As  to  information  on  the  questions  specified  in  your  letter,  the 
list  describes  briefly  the  nature  and  ownership  of  property  involved, 
the  circumstances  of  the  expropriation,  possible  discrimination,  and 
the  steps  taken  to  effect  settlement,  either  by  the  investor  or  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  Complete  answers  could  not  be  given  to  all  the 
questions  specified  in  your  request  because  of  the  difficulty  of  compiling 
accurate  information  without  lengthy,  extensive  research,  or,  in  some 
instances,  because  of  the  lack  of  accurate  information. 

So  far  as  is  known,  no  complete  list  of  expropriated  property  is 
maintained  by  any  U.S.  Government  agency.  Thus  the  enclosed 
list  cannot  be  considered  a  complete  record  of  all  expropriations  or 
actions  of  foreign  governments  affecting  U.S.  investments  abroad  for 
the  period  covered.  Undoubtedly  there  have  been  cases  quickly 
settled  by  the  government  and  the  investor  involved  without  the 
Department  of  State  being  informed.  Other  cases,  of  which  the 
Department  may  have  been  informed,  have  not  been  recorded  for 
purposes  of  compilation  nor  collected  for  ready  reference. 

In  most  cases,  the  problem  of  evaluation  of  property  taken  is  so 
complex  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  definite  figure  which 
represents  the  inherent  value  of  the  property  for  purposes  of  com- 
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parison  with  the  amount  of  compensation  offered  by  the  taking 
country.  The  amount  of  compensation  is  usually  set  by  a  process  of 
detailed  negotiation  by  the  parties  involved.  Therefore,  no  figures 
representing  value  have  been  included  in  the  list.  However,  there  are 
indicative  figures  for  some  cases  which  may  be  useful  to  you.  U.S. 
Government  published  statistics  indicate  that  the  wartime  valuation 
of  worldwide  direct  U.S.  private  investment  was  $7.4  billion.  Of  this 
amount,  so  valued,  approximately  $350  million  was  located  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Communist  China  and  seized  without  compensation,  or 
approximately  5  percent.  In  Cuba,  at  the  time  when  U.S.  properties 
were  seized,  similar  statistics  show  that  the  book  value  of  direct 
private  investment  was  $956  million.  This  is  contrasted  with  $30 
billion  of  direct  U.S.  private  investment  worldwide  at  that  time. 
There  are  many  other  forms  of  American-owned  property  taken  by 
the  Government  of  Cuba  which  direct  investment  statistics  do  not 
cover.  The  Cuban  expropriations  are  unquestionably  the  largest 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  period  with  which  your  request  was 
concerned. 

Assembling  of  information  as  the  “nature,  value  and  timeliness  of 
compensation”  provided  by  the  taking  government  would  require 
extensive  examination  of  the  records  of  each  case  of  expropriation. 

The  enclosed  list  indicates  only  whether  settlements  were  made,  but 
the  Department  of  State  considers  that  the  fact  that  a  settlement  is 
concluded  acceptable  to  both  sides  is  more  significant  than  the  initial 
terms  offered  by  the  taking  government. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  information  to  put  the  extent  of 
expropriation  in  perspective,  there  is  enclosed  the  latest  edition  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  publication  Survey  of  Current  Business. 
Table  3,  beginning  on  page  22,  indicates  the  geographic  areas  and 
amounts  of  current  U.S.  private  investment.  Although  based  on 
somewhat  older  figures,  the  1960  Department  of  Commerce  publica¬ 
tion  U.S.  Business  Investments  in  Foreign  Countries  has  a  more 
detailed  breakdown  by  country  and  type  of  investment.  A  copy  of 
that  publication  is  also  enclosed.  The  Office  of  Business  Economics 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  prepared  to  cooperate  in  any 
special  line  of  inquiry  you  may  wish  to  pursue  in  this  area.  Finally, 
on  this  point,  as  you  know  applications  for  investment  guarantees 
have  greatly  increased  since  the  Cuban  expropriations  and  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  new  investment  guaranty  authorities.  As  a  result,  there 
were  484  applications  for  investment  guarantees,  amounting  to 
$2,026,179,945,  as  of  January  1,  1962,  as  opposed  to  287  applications 
and  $1,440,084,347  a  year  before. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  characterize  accurately  “the  signi¬ 
ficant  trends  regarding  expropriation  and  compensation.”  Very 
generally,  except  for  countries  which  embark  on  programs  of  full- 
scale  socialization  of  their  economies,  completely  repudiating  the 
concept  of  private  property,  expropriation  of  foreign-owned  property 
is  relatively  infrequent. 

The  pattern  of  expropriation,  again  with  the  exception  of  the  com¬ 
pletely  socialized  countries  such  as  Cuba,  has  been  the  taking  over 
by  the  Government  of  companies  which  have  operated  in  the  country 
concerned  for  a  long  period  of  time,  which  have  held  key  positions  in 
the  economy  of  the  country  (tin  in  Bolivia,  fruit  in  Guatemala, 
utilities  in  several  countries),  and  which,  in  many  cases,  have  become 
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politically  vulnerable  due  to  widespread  resentment  of  long-lield 
foreign  economic  power.  As  far  as  is  known,  there  have  been  no 
expropriations  of  more  recent  U.S.  investment  abroad  outside  the 
completely  socialized  countries.  The  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co., 
and  perhaps  others,  have  initiated  a  policy  of  reinvesting  in  the  same 
country  the  proceeds  of  expropriation  settlements  in  other  industries 
where  foreign  ownership  is  not  so  sensitive  a  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  G.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State). 

Major  Instances  of  Expropriation  of  Property  Belonging  to 
U.S.  Nationals  Since  World  War  II 

Like  the  United  States,  most  countries  maintain  procedures  for 
nationalization  or  expropriation  of  property  for  governmental  or  other 
public  purposes.  Where  property  of  U.S.  nationals  is  subjected  to 
such  procedures  abroad,  the  Department  of  State  would  not  ordinarily 
become  involved  unless  the  taking  or  provision  for  compensation  did 
not  comply  with  international  law  standards,  and  the  adversely 
affected  U.S.  national  complained.  Consequently,  a  number  of  expro¬ 
priation  actions  are  not  reported  at  all  or,  if  reported,  are  not  recorded 
lor  purposes  of  compilation  nor  collected  for  ready  reference.  So  far 
as  is  known,  no  complete  list  is  maintained  by  any  U.S.  Government 
agency. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  qualification,  the  list  below  does  include 
the  major  instances  of  expropriation  in  the  period  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  A  case-by-case  breakdown  could  not  be  prepared 
without  extremely  extensive  and  time-consuming  research. 

1945-50 

Eastern  Europe:  General  nationalization  of  land  and  business  prop¬ 
erties  including  U.S. -owned  property  in  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Hungary. 

Settlement: 

Claims  agreement  between  United  States  and  Yugoslavia,  July 
19,  1948 — lump  sum  settlement. 

Claims  agreement  between  United  States  and  Rumania,  March 
30,  1960 — lump  sum  settlement. 

Claims  agreement  between  United  States  and  Poland,  July  16, 
1960 — lump  sum  settlement. 

Claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Hungary  have  been  paid  in  part  out  of  vested  assets  of  respective 
countries  in  United  States  by  legislation:  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  title  III  (Public  Law  285, 
84th  Cong. — Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania)  and  title  IV  (Public 
Law  85-604 — Czechoslovakia). 

Communist  China:  General  nationalization  of  land  and  business 
properties,  including  U.S. -owned  property.  United  States  does  not 
maintain  diplomatic  relations. 

Settlement:  None  concluded. 
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October  31,  1952 

Bolivia:  Nationalized  tin  mines  including  the  Patino  interests  of 
which  one  company  was  partially  owned  by  U.S.  stockholders,  A  one 
of  nationalized  companies  incorporated  in  United  States. 

Settlement:  Interim  payments  pending  final  settlement  made  to 
U.S.  stockholders  out  of  proceeds  of  tin  sales  under  agreement  between 
Bolivia  and  Patino  interests  in  1953,  renewed  in  1956.  Final  settle¬ 
ment  now  under  negotiation  between  company  and  government. 

March  5,  1953 

Guatemala:  Expropriation  of  234,000  acres  of  subsidiary  of  United 
Fruit  Co.  for  purposes  of  agrarian  reform. 

Settlement:  United  States  submitted  formal  claim  against  Guate¬ 
mala  after  company  exhausted  local  remedies,  but  expropriation  was 
rescinded  by  new  government  which  took  power  in  1954. 

July  26,  1956 

United  Arab  Republic:  Nationalization  of  Suez  Canal  Co.  which  had 
some  U.S.  stock  ownership. 

Settlement:  Compensation  agreement  signed  July  13,  1958,  by 
United  Arab  Republic  and  representatives  of  stockholders.  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  afforded  good  offices  in  negotiations  between  United  Arab 
Republic  and  stockholders. 

July  7,  1958 

Argentina:  Municipal  government  of  Toberia  in  Buenos  Aires  prov¬ 
ince  expropriated  subsidiary  of  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co. 
(ANSEC). 

Settlement:  Overall  settlement  between  Government  and  company 
for  this  property  and  other  properties  expropriated,  seized  and  inter¬ 
vened  previously  by  local  governments  in  Argentina  made  November 
28,  1958,  with  all  American  &  Foreign  Power  electric  facilities  in 
Argentina  transferred  to  Argentine  Government.  Settlement  con¬ 
tract  called  for  court  evaluation  of  properties  which  was  issued  April 
26,  1961,  and  accepted  by  company. 

December  26,  1958 

Yugoslavia:  Nationalization  of  urban  dwellings,  business  premises 
and  underdeveloped  building  lots,  including  U.S. -owned  property. 

Settlement:  United  States  and  Yugoslavia  have  agreed  to  begin 
negotiations  soon  for  settlement  of  claims  arising  after  1948. 

May  11,  1959 

Brazil:  Governor  of  Rio  Grande  de  Sul  issued  order  expropriating 
American  &  Foreign  Power  Co.  holdings  in  state. 

Settlement:  Case  now  pending  in  Brazilian  courts. 

June  3,  1959 

Cuba:  Agarian  reform  law  provided  for  expropriation  of  estates 
over  a  certain  size  including  U.S. -owned  sugar  planations.  U.S.  note 
to  Cuban  Government  protested  inadequate  provision  lor  compen¬ 
sation. 

Settlement:  None  concluded  to  date. 
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July  5,  1960 

Cuba:  Law  authorized  nationalization  of  all  U.S. -owned  properties 
to  be  carried  out  as  applied  to  particular  properties  by  subsequent 
decrees.  Law  was  in  specific  retaliation  against  United  States  cutting 
Cuban  sugar  quota.  Probably  all  or  nearly  all  U.S. -owned  property 
in  Cuba  has  been  taken  under  this  or  other  expropriation  law.  Sev¬ 
eral  U.S.  notes  to  Cuban  Government  protested  discrimination  and 
inadequate  provision  for  compensation. 

Settlement:  None  concluded  to  date. 

1962 

Brazil:  Governor  of  Rio  Grande  de  Sul  expropriated  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  properties  in  that  State. 

Settlement:  Presently  under  negotiation  between  company  and 
Government. 

Ceylon:  Requisition  of  certain  assets  of  oil  companies,  including 
American. 

Settlement:  Formal  note  from  Ceylon  Government  received  stat¬ 
ing  its  intention  to  make  prompt  and  effective  compensation  for  all 
assets  requisitioned. 

1945-62 

Mexico:  From  time  to  time  Mexico  expropriates  U.S. -owned,  and 
other,  property  under  its  agrarian  reform  program. 

Settlement:  While  there  has  been  no  overall  settlement  of  claims, 
there  have  been  isolated  instances  of  individual  settlements. 
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[Report  No.  1535] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  14, 1962 

Mr.  Fulbright  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

May  28  (legislative  day,  May  25),  1962 
Reported  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  Mr.  Fulbright),  with  amendments 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act 

4  of  1962”. 

5  PART  I— ACT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 

6  MENT  OF  1961 

7  Chapter  1— Short  Title  and  Policy 

8  Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

9  1961,  as  amended,  containing  a  statement  of  policy,  is 
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amended  by  inserting  the  following  sentence  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  paragraph:  “It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  support  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  should  be 
continued,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part.” 

Chapter  2 — Development  Assistance 

TITLE  II — DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL 

COOPERATION 

Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  de¬ 
velopment  grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  In  section  211(a),  which  relates  to  general  au¬ 
thority,  strike  out  “In  so  doing”  in  the  second  sentence  and 
substitute  “In  furnishing  assistance  to  countries  and  areas 
under  this  title”. 

(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization, 
strike  out  “1962”  and  “$380,000,000”  and  substitute 
“1963”  and  “$335,000,000  $300,000,000”,  respectively. 

(c)  Strike  out  section  213,  which  relates  to  atoms  for 
peace. 

TITLE  HI — INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  103.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  invest¬ 
ment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows : 
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1  (a)  Amend  section  221  (b)  which  relates  to  general 

2  authority,  as  follows: 

3  (1)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  “$1,000,000,- 

4  000”  in  the  proviso  and  substitute  “$1,300,000,000”. 

5  (2)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “$90,000,000” 

6  in  the  third  proviso  and  substitute  “$180,000,000”. 

7  (b)  Amend  section  222,  which  relates  to  general  pro- 

8  visions,  as  follows : 

9  (1)  In  subsection  (d)  insert  “,  and  out  of  funds 

10  made  available  pursuant  to  this  title”  before  the  period. 

11  (2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (f)  : 

12  “(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 

13  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  to 

14  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $100,000,- 

15  000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended.” 

16  (c)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to  housing 

17  projects  in  Latin  American  countries,  as  follows: 

18  (l)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “$10,000,000” 

19  in  the  second  sentence  and  substitute  “$60,000,000”. 

20  (2)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out  “and  (e)  ”  and 

21  substitute  “  (e) ,  and  (f)  ”. 

22  TITLE  IV — SURVEYS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

23  Sec.  104.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

24  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  surveys  of  investment 
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1  opportunities,  is  amended  by  striking  out  1962  and  sub- 

2  stituting  “1963”. 

3  ALLIANCE  FOE  PROGEESS 

4  Sec.  105.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

5  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  development 

6  assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  title  VI, 

7  as  follows : 

8  “title  VI— alliance  foe  progress 

9  “Sec.  251.  General  Authority.—  (a)  It  is  the  sense 

10  of  the  Congress  that  the  historic,  economic,  political,  and 

11  geographic  relationships  among  the  American  peoples  and 

12  Republics  are  unique  and  of  special  significance  and  that  the 

13  alliance  for  progress  offers  great  hope  for  the  advancement 

14  of  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the 

15  strengthening  of  the  relationships  among  them.  Accord- 

16  ingly,  the  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on 

17  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine  in  order  to 

18  promote  the  economic  development  of  countries  and  areas 

19  in  Latin  America. 

26  “(h)  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title  shall  he  di- 

21  rected  toward  the  development  of  human  as  well  as  economic 

22  resources.  In  furnishing  assistance  to  countries  and  areas 

23  under  this  title,  the  President  shall  take  into  account  ( 1 )  the 

24  principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter  of  Punta 
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del  Este,  and  in  particular  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient 
country  or  area  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital 
economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of  its  people  and 
demonstrating  a  clear  determination  to  take  effective  self- 
help  measures;  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of 
the  activity  to  be  financed ;  ( 3 )  the  consistency  of  the  activity 
with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other  development  activities  be¬ 
ing  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realizable 
long-range  objectives;  and  (4)  the  possible  effects  upon 
the  United  States  economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  assistance  involved.  In  mak¬ 
ing  loans  under  this  title  from  funds  which  are  required  to  be 
used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United 
States  dollars,  the  President  shall  take  into  account,  in  addi-  . 
tion  to  the  considerations  named  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  other  free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms.  The 
provisions  of  sections  201(d),  202(b),  202(c),  and  204 
shall  be  applicable  to  such  loans,  and  they  shall  he  made 
only  upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment. 

“(c)  The  authority  of  section  614  (a)  may  not  be  used 
to  waive  the  requirements  of  this  title  with  respect  to  funds 
made  available  for  this  title  which  are  required  to  he  used 
for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States 
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dollars,  and  the  authority  of  section  610  may  be  used  to  trans¬ 
fer  such  funds  only  to  funds  made  available  for  title  I  of 
chapter  2  of  part  I. 

“  (d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act  and 
the  purpose  of  this  title,  the  President  shall,  when  requested 
by  a  friendly  country  and  when  appropriate,  assist  in  fostering 
measures  of  agrarian  reform,  including  colonization  and  re¬ 
distribution  of  land,  with  a  view  to  insuring  a  wider  and 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  ownership  of  land. 

“■Sue.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  au¬ 

thorized  to  he  appropriated  from  time  te  time  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  execed  a  total  of 
$3  ,OOOtOOO ,000  for  nseT  in  addition  to  other  funds  available 
for  such  purposes,  beginning  in  any  of  the  fiseal  years  1-963 
through  1966;  which  is  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended^  of  which  not  to  execed  $6007600^)60  may  he  ap¬ 
propriated  for  use  beginning  in  fiseal  year  1963- :  Provided, 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use 
in  hsenl  year  1963,  not  to  exceed  $1-00,000,000 


may  he  used  for  assistance  on  terms  other  than  loans  payable 
as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars; 

“Sec.  252.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  not  to  exceed  $ 600,000,000  for  use  beginning  in  the 
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fiscal  year  1963  and  not  to  exceed  $ 800,000,000  for  use  be¬ 
ginning  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1964  through  1966,  which 
sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  expended  and 
which,  except  for  not  to  exceed  $ 100,000,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  be  available  only  for  loans  payable 
as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars.” 

“Sec.1  Fpsoal  Provisions. — All  receipts  m 

United  Slates  dahars  from  loans  made  under  this  title  and 
from  loans  made  for  the  benefit  of  countries  and  areas  of 
frat in  America  under  title  4  of  chapter  2  of  part.  I  of  this 
Act,  notwithstanding  section  shall  he  available  for  use 
for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States 
dollars  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  thleT  Such  re¬ 
ceipts  and  other  funds  made  available  under  this  title  for  use 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pendod-A 

Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and 

Programs 

Sec.  106.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  international  organiza¬ 
tions  and  programs,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and 
“$153,500,000”  and  substituting  “1963”  and  “$148,900,- 


000”,  respectively. 
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1  Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistance 

2  Sec.  107.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

3  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  supporting  assistance, 

4  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and  “$465,000,000”  and 

5  substituting  “1963“  and  “$481,500,000  $400,000,000  , 

6  respectively. 

7  Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 

8  Sec.  108.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

9  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is 

10  amended  as  followen 

11  -(«,)-  Amend  subsection  -(*)-  by  striking  out  “1962”  and 

12  “$3OOtOOO,OO0”  and  substituting  “1963”  and  <<$100,-000y- 

13  000~~7  respectively. 

14  -fb}-  Amend  subsection  -fbf  by  striking  oat  “keep”  and 

15  substituting  —provide  quarterly  reports  to^  and  by  striking 

16  out  “currently  informed  ok-  and  substituting  “on”. 

17  PART  II— INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND  SECU- 

18  RITY  ACT  OF  1961 

19  Chapter  2— Military  Assistance 

20  Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

21  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assist- 

22  ance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

13  (a)  In  section  507  (a) ,  which  relates  to  sales,  insert 

24  “not  less  than”  before  “the  value”  in  the  first  sentence. 
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(b)  In  section  510  (a) ,  which  relates  to  special  author¬ 
ity,  strike  out  “1962”  in  the  first  and  second  sentences  and 
substitute  “1963”. 

(c)  In  section  511  (b) ,  which  relates  to  restrictions  on 
military  aid  to  Latin  America,  strike  out  “military  assist¬ 
ance  programs”  and  insert  “grant  programs  of  defense 
articles”. 

PART  III 

Chapter  1— General  Provisions 

Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  606,  which  relates  to  patents  and  tech¬ 
nical  information,  strike  out  subsection  (c) . 

(b)  In  section  610,  which  relates  to  transfers  between  ac¬ 
counts,  designate  the  present  language  as  subsection  (a)  and 
add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this  section  and  in  sec¬ 
tions  451,  510,  and  614  shall  not  be  used  to  augment  appro¬ 
priations  made  available  pursuant  to  sections  686 (g)  (1 ) 
and  687  or  used  otherwise  to  finance  activities  which  normally 
would  be  financed  from  appropriations  for  administrative 
expenses.” 

S.  2996 - 2 
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-fbf  (c)  In  section  611  (a) ,  which  relates  to  completion 
of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  strike  out  ‘‘and  II”  and  substi¬ 
tute  II,  and  VI”. 

-fef  (d)  Strike  out  section  618,  which  relates  to  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  to  Latin  America,  and  substitute  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  618  as  follows: 

“Sec.  618.  Use  of  Settlement  Receipts.— United 
States  dollars  directly  paid  to  the  United  States  under  the 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 
Regarding  the  Settlement  of  Postwar  Economic  Assist¬ 
ance  to  Japan  may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  President  in  any  appropriation  Act,  within  the 
limitations  of  part  I  of  this  Act,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  that  part.” 

(e)  In  section  620,  which  relates  to  restrictions  on  as¬ 
sistance  to  certain  countries,  add  the  following  new  subsec¬ 
tions: 

“(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President  determines  that 
a  nation  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  has  hereafter  (1) 
nationalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized  the  ownership 
or  control  of  the  property  of  United,  States  citizens  or  entities 
referred  to  in  section  221(b),  or  (2)  imposed,  upon  or  en¬ 
forced  against  such  property  or  the  owners  thereof  discrim¬ 
inatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or 
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operational  conditions  not  imposed'  or  enforced  with  respect 
to  property  of  a  like  nature  owned  or  operated  by  its  own 
nationals  or  the  nationals  of  any  government  other  than  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  has  failed  within  six 
months  following  the  taking  of  action  in  either  of  such  cate¬ 
gories  to  take  steps  determined  by  the  President  to  be  appro¬ 
priate  and  adequate  to  remedy  such  situation  and  to  discharge 
its  obligations  under  international  law  toward  such  citizens 
and  entities,  including  the  prompt  payment  in  convertible 
foreign  exchange  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property  so 
nationalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized,  or  to  arrange, 
with  the  agreement  of  the  parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the 
question  in  dispute  to  arbitration  or  conciliation  in  accordance 
with  procedures  under  which  a  final  and  binding  decision  or 
settlement  will  be  reached  and  full  payment  or  arrangements 
with  the  owners  for  such  payment  made  within  twelve  months 
following  such  submission,  the  President  shall  suspend  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  Act  to  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
appropriate  steps  are  being  taken. 

“(f)  Assistance  to  India  under  this  Act  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  during  the  fiscal  year  1963  shall  not  exceed  the 
value  of  funds  obligated  or  committed  for  such  assistance 
during  the  fiscal  year  1963.” 
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Chapter.  2 — Administrative  Provisions 
Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  621,  which  relates  to  exercise  of  func¬ 
tions,  delete  “  (a)  ”  and  strike  out  subsections  (b) ,  (c) ,  (d) , 
and  (e) . 

(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to  statutory  offi¬ 
cers,  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  redesignating  sub¬ 
section  (e)  as  subsection  “(d)”,  inserting  in  paragraph 
2(A)  of  redesignated  subsection  (d)  “,  and  programs  being 
conducted  by  United  States  Government  agencies  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  86-735,”  after  “Peace  Corps”,  and  inserting  in  para¬ 
graphs  (5)  and  (7)  of  redesignated  subsection  (d)  “,  and 
Public  Law  86^735”  after  “part  II  of  this  Act”. 

(c)  Amend  section  625,  which  relates  to  employment  of 
personnel,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “seventy-six”  in 
the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “one  hundred  and  fifty 
twenty- five” . 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)  add  the  following  proviso 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  :  “:  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That,  whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  important  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  initially  assign  personnel  under  this  para- 
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graph  for  duty  within  the  United  States  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  two  years  one  year  pending  assignment  out¬ 
side  the  United  States.” 

-{4)-  in  section  034(d) ,  which  relates  to  reports  and 
information^  strike  out  “twelve  months”  in  the  hrst  sentence 
and  substitute  ^fiscal  year”. 

(d)  In  section  629(b),  which  relates  to  status  of  per¬ 
sonnel  detailed,  strike  out  “624(e)”  in  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  “624(d)” . 

(e)  In  section  635  (h) ,  which  relates  to  general  author¬ 
ities,  strike  out  “and  V”  and  substitute  V,  and  VI”  and 
strike  out  “made”. 

(f)  Amend  section  637,  which  relates  to  administrative 
expenses,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “1962”  and  “$50,- 
000,000”  and  substitute  “1963”  and  “$55,000,000”, 
respectively. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “to  the  Secretary 
of  State”. 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  miscellaneous 
provisions,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  643,  which  relates  to  saving  provisions,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d) . 
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(b)  Section  644  (m) ,  which  relates  to  definitions,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “as  grant  assistance”  in  subpara¬ 
graphs  (2)  and  (3). 

(c)  Section  645,  which  relates  to  unexpended  balances, 
is  amended  by  inserting  “this  Act  or”  after  “pursuant  to”. 

PART  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 
Sec.  401.  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  is  repealed,  which  repeal  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  in  such  part. 

Sec.-  40 2t  Section  5-{f)  of  the  International  Health  Pe- 
sea-r-eh  Act  ef  1960  U.S.C.  2103-ff) )  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  final  sentence  as  follows :  “The  -President  may 
delegate  any  authority  -vested  in  him  by  this  seetien  to  such 
other  officer  or  head  of  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern" 
merit  as  he  deems  appropriate.” 

Sec.  40fi  402.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956 
(70  Stat.  890),  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(b)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  maintaining 
friendly  relations  with  foreign  countries  through  the  prompt 
settlement  of  certain  claims,  settle  and  pay  any  meritorious 
claim  against  the  United  States  which  is  presented  by  a 
government  of  a  foreign  country  for  damage  to  or  loss  of 
real  or  personal  property  of,  or  personal  injury  to  or  death 
of,  any  national  of  such  foreign  country :  Provided ,  That  such 
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claim  is  not  cognizable  under  any  other  statute  or  inter¬ 
national  agreement  of  the  United  States  and  can  be  settled 
for  not  more  than  $15,000  or  the  foreign  currency  equivalent 
thereof.’’ 

Sec.  403.  Section  1 02  ( a)  ( 3)  of  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-256, 
approved  September  21,  1961)  is  hereby  amended,  by  insert¬ 
ing  the  word,  11  abroad  after  the  word  “expositions' . 
PART  V— MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  501.  This  part,  may  be  cited  as  the  “Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962" . 

Sec.  502.  ( a)  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
continue  membership  for  the  United  States  in  the  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Committee  for  European  Migration  in  accordance 
with  its  constitution  approved  in  Venice,  Italy,  on  October 
19,  1953.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in,  the  movement,  of 
refugees  and  migrants  and  to  enhance  the  economic  progress 
of  the  developing  countries  by  providing  for  a  coordinated 
supply  of  selected  manpower,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from 
time  to  time  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Committee  for  the  effectuation  of  its  purposes, 
and  all  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  incident  to  United 
States  participation  in  the  Committee. 
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(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time — 

(1)  for  contributions  to  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  for  assistance 
to  refugees  under  his  mandate  or  in  behalf  of  whom  he 
is  exercising  his  good  offices; 

(2)  for  assista7ice  to  or  in  behalf  of  refugees  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  President  (by  class,  group,  or  designation 
of  their  respective  countries  of  origin  or  areas  of  resi¬ 
dence)  when  the  President  determines  that  such  assistance 
will  contribute  to  the  defense,  or  to  the  security,  or  to  the 
foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  for  assistance  to  or  in  behalf  of  refugees  in  the 
United  States  whenever  the  President  shall  determine  that 
such  assistance  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  term  “ refugees'  as  herein 
used  means  aliens  who  (A)  because  of  persecution  or 
fear  of  persecution  on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  politi¬ 
cal  opinion,  fled  from  a  country  of  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere;  (B)  cannot  return  thereto  because  of  fear  of 
persecution  on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  political 
opinion;  and  (G )  are  in  urgent  need,  of  assistance  for 
the  essentials  of  life; 

(4)  for  assistance  to  State  or  local  public  agencies 
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providing  services  for  substantial  numbers  of  individuals 
who  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  ( other  than 
clause  (C)  thereof)  for  (A)  health  services  and  educa¬ 
tional  services  to  such  individuals,  and  (B )  special  train¬ 
ing  for  employment  and  services  related  thereto; 

(5)  for  transportation  to,  and  resettlement  in,  other 
areas  of  the  United  States  of  individuals  who  meet  the 

requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  (other  than  clause  (C) 

{  > 

thereof)  and  who ,  having  regard  for  their  income  arid 
other  resources,  need,  assistance  in  obtaining  such  serv¬ 
ices;  and 

(6)  for  establishment  and  maintenance  of  projects 
for  employment  or  refresher  professional  training  of 
individuals  who  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3) 
(other  than  clause  (C)  thereof)  and  who,  having  regard 
for  their  income  and  resources,  need  such  employment 
or  need  assistance  in  obtaining  such  retraining . 

(c)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  national  interest,  not  exceeding  $10,000,000  in 
any  fiscal  year  of  the  funds  made  available  for  use  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  may  be 

t  '  Q  ’  * 

transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with,  funds  made  available 
for  this  part  in  order  to  meet  unexpected  urgent  refugee  and 
migration  needs. 
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(d)  The  President  shall  keep  the  appropriate  commit¬ 
tees  of  Congress  informed  of  the  use  of  funds  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  functions  authorized  in  this  part. 

(e)  Unexpended  balances  of  funds  made  available  under 
authority  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 ,  as  amended, 
and  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
allocated  or  transferred  for  the  purposes  of  sections  405 (a), 
405(c),  405(d),  and  451(c)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  may  be  consol¬ 
idated  with  appropriations  authorized  by  this  section.  Funds 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Sec.  503.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
the  President  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  make  loans,  advances,  and  grants  to,  make 
and  perform  agreements  and  contracts  with,  or  enter 
into  other  transactions  with,  any  individual,  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  other  body  of  persons,  Government  or  Govern¬ 
ment  agency,  whether  withm  or  without  the  United 
States,  and  international  and  intergovernmental  organi¬ 
zations;  and 

(2)  to  accept  and  use  money,  funds,  property,  and 
services  of  any  kind  made  available  by  gift,  devise,  be¬ 
quest,  grant,  or  otherwise  for  such  purposes. 
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1  (b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  further- 

2  cmce  of  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the  functions  authorized 

3  under  this  part  may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such  pro- 

4  visions  of  law  ( other  than  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  (65 

5  Stat.  7),  as  amended)  regulating  the  making,  performance, 

6  amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts  and  the  expenditure 

7  of  funds  of  the  United  States  Government  as  the  President 

8  may  specify . 

!t  Sec.  504.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  designate 
19  the  head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
11  Government,  or  any  official  thereof  who  is  required  to  be  ap- 
13  pointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 

13  of  the  Senate,  to  perform  any  functions  conferred  upon  the 

14  President  by  this  part.  If  the  President  shall  so  specify,  any 

15  individual  so  designated  under  this  subsection  is  authorized 
19  to  redelegate  to  any  of  his  subordinates  any  functions  author- 
17  ized  to  be  performed  by  him  under  this  subsection,  except  the 
13  function  of  exercising  the  waiver  authority  specified  in  sec- 
19  tion  503(b)  of  this  part. 

39  (b)  The  President  may  allocate  or  transfer  to  any  agency 

31  of  the  U nited  States  Government  any  part  of  any  funds  avail- 

32  able  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such  funds 

33  shall  be  available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  pur- 

34  poses  for  which  authorized  in  accordance  with  authority 

35  granted  in  this  part  or  under  authority  governing  the  activities 
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of  the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  to  which  such 
funds  are  allocated  or  transferred.  Funds  allocated  or  trans¬ 
ferred  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any  such  agency  may  be 
established  in  separate  appropriation  accounts  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
part  shall  be  available  for — 

a)  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  including  Foreign  Service  personnel  whose  serv¬ 
ices  are  utilized  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  this  part, 
and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
for  printing  and  binding,  and  for  expenditures  outside 
the  United  States  for  the  procurement  of  supplies  and 
services  and  for  other  administrative  and  operating 
purposes  (other  than  compensation  of  personnel)  without 
regard  to  such  laws  and  regulations  governing  the 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  part; 

(2)  employment  or  assignment  of  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officers  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this 
part ; 

(3)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to  section 
3651  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.G.  543),  and 
loss  by  exchange; 
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(4)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (22  TJ.S.C.  801  et  seq.) ,  not  other¬ 
wise  provided  for; 

(5)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  1, 
1956  (70  Stat.  890-892),  as  amended;  and 

(6)  all  other  expenses  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
(b)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary 

in  this  part,  all  determinations,  authorizations,  regulations, 
orders,  contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions  issued, 
undertaken,  or  entered  into  under  authority  of  any  provision 
of  law  repealed  by  this  part  shall  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect  until  modified,  revoked,  or  superseded  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  this  part . 

Sec.  506.  Subsections  (a),  (c),  and  (d)  of  section  405 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  section  451  of  the  said  Act,  and  the  last 
sentence  of  section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1960  (74 
Stat.  504 ) ,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  507.  Until  the  enactment  of  legislation  appropri¬ 
ating  funds  for  activities  under  this  part,  such  activities  may 
be  conducted  with  funds  made  available  under  section  451 
(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 
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""ST  H.  R.  11921 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mat  28, 1962 

Mr.  Morgan  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act 

4  of  1962”. 

5  PART  I— ACT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 

6  MENT  OF  1961 

7  Chapter  1 — Short  Title  and  Policy 

8  Sec.  101.  The  fifth  paragraph  of  section  102  of  the 

9  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  containing  a 
10  statement  of  policy,  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  fifth  para- 
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graph,  immediately  after  “religion.",  the  following:  “The 
Congress  further  declares  that  any  attempt  by  foreign  nations 
to  make  distinctions  between  American  citizens  because  of 
race,  color,  or  religion  in  the  granting  of  personal  or  com¬ 
mercial  access  or  in  the  exercise  of  any  other  rights  available 
to  American  citizens,  or  the  use  by  any  foreign  nation  of 
assistance  made  available  by  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
any  program  or  activity  of  such  nation  in  the  course  of  which 
discrimination  is  practiced  against  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  his  race,  color,  or  religion  is  repugnant 
to  our  principles;  and  in  all  negotiations  with  any  foreign 
nation  with  respect  to  any  funds  appropriated  under  author¬ 
ity  of  this  Act,  these  principles  shall  be  applied.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  shall  report  annually  on  the  measures  taken  to 
apply  the  principles  stated  above.” 

Chapter  2 — Development  Assistance 

TITLE  II — DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL 

COOPERATION 

Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  devel¬ 
opment  grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  In  section  211,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
add  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

“  (c)  Not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
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able  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
used  for  programs  designed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  outside  the  United  States  and  such  programs 
may  be  carried  out  only  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section.” 


(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization,  strike 
out  “1962”  and  “$380,000,000”  and  substitute  “1963”  and 
“$300,000,000”,  respectively. 

(c)  Strike  out  section  213,  which  relates  to  atoms  for 


peace. 


TITLE  III — INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 


Sec.  10-).  Title  III  ol  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 


Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  invest¬ 


ment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows: 


(a)  Amend  section  221  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  “$1,000,000,000” 
in  the  proviso  and  substitute  “$1,300,000,000”. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “of  not  to  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  any  investment”  and  substitute  “in 
whole  or  in  part  of  any  loan  investment  for  housing 
projects  or  assuring  against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  any  other  investment,”,  and  strike  out 

$90,000,000  in  (he  third  proviso  and  substitute 
“$180,000,000”. 
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(b)  Amend  section  222,  which  relates  to  general  pro¬ 
visions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (d)  insert  “,  and  out  of  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  title”  before  the  period. 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (f)  : 

“(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $100,000,- 
000  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended.” 

(c)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to  housing  proj¬ 
ects  in  Latin  American  countries,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “$10,000,000” 
in  the  second  sentence  and  substitute  “$60,000,000”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out  “and  (e)  ”  and 
substitute  “(e),  and  (f) 

TITLE  IV— SURVEYS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
Sec.  104.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  surveys  of  investment 
opportunities,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and 
“$5,000,000”  and  substituting  “1963”  and  “$1,500,000”, 
respectively. 

ALLIANCE  FOE  PROGRESS 

Sec.  105.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  development 
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assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  title  VI, 
as  follows: 

“TITLE  VI — ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

“Sec.  251.  General  Authority. —  (a)  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  historic,  economic,  political,  and 
geographic  relationships  among  the  American  peoples  and 
Republics  are  unique  and  of  special  significance  and  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  offers  great  hope  for  the  advancement 
of  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  .the  Americas  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  relationships  among  them.  It  is  further 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  vigorous  measures  by  the  countries 
and  areas  of  Latin  America  to  mobilize  their  own  resources 
for  economic  development  and  to  adopt  reform  measures  to 
spread  the  benefits  of  economic  progress  among  the  people 
are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
to  continued  significant  United  States  assistance  thereunder. 
The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  economic  development  of  countries  and  areas  in 
Latin  America. 

“(b)  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title  shall  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  development  of  human  as  well  as  economic 
resources.  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  title,  the 
President  shall  take  into  account  ( 1 )  the  principles  of 
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the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este 
and,  in  particular,  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country 
or  area  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic, 
political,  and  social  concerns  of  its  people  and  demon¬ 
strating  a  clear  determination  to  take  effective  self-help  meas¬ 
ures  ;  ( 2 )  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activ¬ 
ity  to  he  financed;  (3)  the  consistency  of  the  activity  with, 
and  its  relationship  to,  other  development  activities  being 
undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realizable  long- 
range  objectives;  and  (4)  the  possible  effects  upon  the 
United  States  economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  assistance  involved.  In  mak¬ 
ing  loans  under  this  title  from  funds  which  are  required  to  be 
used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United 
States  dollars,  the  President  shall  take  into  account,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  considerations  named  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
other  free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms.  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  sections  201  (d) ,  202  (b) ,  202  (c) ,  and  204  shall  be 
applicable  to  such  loans,  and  they  shall  be  made  only  upon  a 
finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment. 

“(c)  The  authority  of  section  614  (a)  may  not  be  used 
to  waive  the  requirements  of  this  title  with  respect  to  funds 
made  available  for  this  title  which  are  required  to  be  used 
for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United 
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States  dollars,  and  the  authority  of  section  610  may  he  used 

to  transfer  such  funds  only  to  funds  made  available  for  title  I 

«/ 

of  chapter  2  of  part  I. 

“(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act  and 
the  purpose  of  this  title,  the  President  shall,  when  requested 
by  a  friendly  country  and  when  appropriate,  assist  in  foster¬ 
ing  measures  of  agrarian  reform,  including  colonization  and 
redistribution  of  land,  with  a  view  to  insuring  a  wider  and 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  ownership  of  land. 

“Sec.,  252.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963 
through  1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  each  such 
fiscal  year  which  sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended  and  which,  except  for  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  be  available  only  for  loans 
payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars. 
In  presenting  requests  to  the  Congress  for  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1964  through  1966  to  carry 
out  other  programs  under  this  Act,  the  President  shall  also 
present  the  program  proposed  to  be  carried  out  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in  this 
section  for  the  respective  fiscal  year. 
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“Sec.  253.  Fiscal  Provisions. — All  receipts  in  United 
States  dollars  from  loans  made  under  this  title  and  from  loans 
made  for  the  benefit  of  countries  and  areas  of  Latin  America 
imder  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  this  Act,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  section  203,  shall  he  available  for  use  for  loans  payable 
as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  receipts  and  other 
funds  made  available  under  this  title  for  use  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  shall  remain  available  until  expended.’’ 

Chapter  3— International  Organizations  and 

Programs 

Sec.  106.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  international  organiza¬ 
tions  and  programs,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and 
“$153,500,000”  and  substituting  “1963”  and  “$148,900,- 
000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  4— Supporting  Assistance 
Sec.  107.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  supporting  assistance,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and  “$465,000,000”  and 
substituting  “1963”  and  “$440,000,000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 
Sec.  108.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is 
amended  as  follows: 
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(a)  Amend  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  “1962”  and 
“$300,000,000”  and  substituting  “1963”  and  “$275,000,- 
000”,  respectively. 

(b)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  “keep”  and 
substituting  “provide  quarterly  reports  to”  and  by  striking 
out  “currently  informed  of  the  use”  and  substituting  “on 
the  programing  and  the  obligation”. 

Chapter  6 — Assistance  to  Agrarian  Economies 
Sec.  109.  Section  461  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  assistance  to  countries 
having  agrarian  economies,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “In  such  country  emphasis  shall  be 
placed  also  upon  programs  of  community  development  which 
will  promote  stable  and  responsible  governmental  institutions 
at  the  local  level.” 

PART  II— INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND 
SECURITY  ACT  OF  1961 
Chapter  2— Military  Assistance 
Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assistance, 
is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  506,  which  relates  to  conditions  of  eligi¬ 
bility,  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“  (c)  Any  country  which  hereafter  uses  defense  articles 
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or  defense  sendees  furnished  such  country  under  this  Act, 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  pred¬ 
ecessor  foreign  assistance  Act  where  such  use  is  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  any  agreements  entered 
into  pursuant  to  any  of  such  Acts  shall  be  immediately  in¬ 
eligible  for  further  assistance.” 

(b)  In  section  507(a),  which  relates  to  sales,  insert 
‘‘not  less  than”  before  “the  value”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  In  section  507  (b) ,  add  a  new  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  “No  sales  of  unclassified  defense  articles  shall  be 
made  to  the  government  of  any  economically  developed 
nation  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  unless  such 
articles  are  not  generally  available  for  purchase  by  such 
nations  from  commercial  sources  in  the  United  States: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
waive  the  provisions  of  this  sentence  when  he  determines 
that  the  waiver  of  such  provisions  is  in  the  national  interest.” 

(d)  In  section  510  (a) ,  which  relates  to  special  author¬ 
ity,  strike  out  “1962”  in  the  first  and  second  sentences  and 
substitute  “1963”. 

PART  III 

Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 
Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  provisions, 
is  amended  as  follows : 


11 


2  (a)  In  section  611  (a) ,  which  relates  to  completion 

2  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  strike  out  and  II  and  substitute 

3  II,  and  VI”. 

4  (b)  Strike  out  section  618,  which  relates  to  economic 

5  assistance  to  Latin  America,  and  substitute  a  new  section 

6  618  as  follows: 

7  “Sec.  618.  Use  of  Settlement  Receipts.— United 

8  States  dollars  directly  paid  to  the  United  States  under  the 

9  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 

10  Regarding  the  Settlement  of  Postwar  Economic  Assistance 

11  to  Japan  may  he  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 

12  to  the  President  in  any  appropriation  Act,  within  the  limita- 

13  tions  of  part  I  of  this  Act,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

14  that  part.” 

15  (c)  In  section  620(c),  which  relates  to  prohibitions 

16  against  furnishing  assistance  to  governments  indebted  to 

17  American  citizens,  insert  “or  ordered”  after  “furnished  . 

18  insert  “either”  after  “remedies  and”,  and  immediately  before 

19  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  insert  “or  indebtedness  arises 

20  under  an  unconditional  guaranty  of  payment  given  by  such 

21  government  or  any  predecessor  government  . 

22  (d)  In  section  620,  which  relates  to  restrictions  on 

23  assistance  to  certain  countries,  add  the  following  new  sub- 

24  section : 

25  “(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assistance  to  the 
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1  government  of  any  country  to  which  assistance  is  provided 

2  under  this  Act  when  the  government  of  such  country  or  any 

3  governmental  agency  within  such  country — 

4  “  ( 1 )  nationalizes  or  expropriates  or  seizes  the 

5  ownership  or  control  of  property  owned  by  any  United 

6  States  citizen  or  by  any  corporation,  partnership,  or 

7  association  not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 

8  owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 

9  “(2)  imposes  or  enforces  discriminatory  taxes  or 

10  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  opera- 

11  tional  conditions,  which  have  the  effect  of  nationalizing, 

12  expropriating,  or  otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  control 

13  of  property  so  owned, 

14  and  such  country  fails  within  a  reasonable  time  (not  more 

15  than  six  months)  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  discharge  its 

16  obligations  toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  including  equitable 

17  and  speedy  compensation  for  such  property  in  convertible 

18  foreign  exchange,  as  required  by  international  law,  or  fails 

19  to  take  steps  designed  to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes, 

20  exactions,  or  conditions,  as  the  case  may  be,  unless  the 

21  President  determines  such  suspension  to  be  inconsistent  with 

22  the  national  interest,  and  such  suspension  shall  continue  until 

23  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  being  taken.” 
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Chapter  2 — Administrative  Provisions 
Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  621,  which  relates  to  exercise  of  func¬ 
tions,  delete  “  (a)  ”  and  strike  out  subsections  (b),  (c) , 
(d) ,  and  (e) . 

(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to  statutory  offi¬ 
cers,  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  redesignating  sub¬ 
section  (e)  as  subsection  “(d)  ”,  inserting  in  paragraph 
2(A)  of  redesignated  subsection  (d)  “,  and  programs  being 
conducted  by  United  States  Government,  agencies  under 
Public  Law  86-735,”  after  “Peace  Corps”,  and  inserting  in 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (7)  of  redesignated  subsection  (d) 
“,  and  Public  Law  86-735”  after  “part  II  of  this  Act”. 

(c)  Amend  section  625,  which  relates  to  employment 
of  personnel,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “seventy-six”  in 
the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “one  hundred”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)  add  the  following  proviso 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  :  “:  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That,  whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  important  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
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1  dent  may  initially  assign  personnel  under  this  paragraph 

2  for  duty  within  the  United  States  for  a  period  not  to 

3  exceed  two  years  for  the  purpose  of  preparation  for  as- 

4  signment  outside  the  United  States;  however,  the  au- 

5  thority  contained  in  this  proviso  may  not  be  exercised 

6  with  respect  to  more  than  thirty  persons  in  the  aggre- 

7  gate.” 

8  (d)  In  section  629  (b) ,  which  relates  to  status  of  per- 

9  sonnel  detailed,  strike  out  “624  (e)  ”  in  the  first  sentence  and 

10  substitute  “624  (d) 

11  (e)  ( 1 )  In  section  634  (d) ,  which  relates  to  reports  and 

12  information,  strike  out  “In  January  of  each  year”  and  “pre- 

13  ceding  twelve  months”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “At 

14  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year”  and  “fiscal  year”  respectively. 

15  (2)  After  the  first  sentence  of  such  section  634  (d)  insert 

16  the  following:  “There  shall  also  be  included  in  the  presenta- 

17  tion  material  submitted  to  the  Congress  during  its  considera- 

18  tion  of  amendments  to  this  Act,  or  of  any  Act  appropriating 

19  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this  Act,  a 

20  comparison  of  the  current  fiscal  year  programs  and  activities 

21  with  those  presented  to  the  Congress  in  the  previous  year  and 

22  an  explanation  of  any  changes.” 

23  (f)  In  section  635  (h) ,  which  relates  to  general  authori- 

24  ties,  strike  out  “and  V”  and  substitute  “,  V,  and  VI”  and 

25  strike  out  “made”. 
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(g)  In  section  637  (a) ,  which  relates  to  administrative 
expenses,  strike  out  “1962”  and  substitute  “1963”. 
Chapter  3— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  miscel¬ 
laneous  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  643,  which  relates  to  saving  provisions,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d) . 

(b)  Section  644  (in),  which  relates  to  definitions,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “as  grant  assistance”  in  subpara¬ 
graphs  (2)  and  (3). 

(c)  Section  645,  which  relates  to  unex] tended  balances, 
is  amended  by  inserting  “this  Act  or”  after  “pursuant  to”. 

PART  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  401.  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  is  repealed,  which  repeal  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  in  such  part. 

Sec.  402.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956 
(70  Stat.  890),  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (a)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(b)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  maintaining 
friendly  relations  with  foreign  countries  through  the  prompt 
settlement  of  certain  claims,  settle  and  pay  any  meritorious 
claim  against  the  United  States  which  is  presented  by  a 
government  of  a  foreign  country  for  damage  to  or  loss  of 
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real  or  personal  property  of,  or  personal  injury  to  or  death 
of,  any  national  of  such  foreign  country :  Provided,  That  such 
claim  is  not  cognizable  imder  any  other  statute  or  inter¬ 
national  agreement  of  the  United  States  and  can  be  settled 
for  not  more  than  $15,000  or  the  foreign  currency  equivalent 
thereof.” 

Sec.  403.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act 
to  authorize  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union”,  approved  June  28,  1935,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.O.  276) ,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  “Not  less  than  two  of  the  principal  delegates 
to  each  of  the  Conferences  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
shall  be  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  not  less  than  two  of  such  delegates  shall  be 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.” 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  crij 

foreign  aid  bill  unfinished  busines; 


Lcized  loVis  to  turkey  producers.  Senate  made 


SENATE 

TURKEYS.  Sen.  Williams,  riel.,  criticized  increased  lWns  to  turkey  producers  by 
various  Federal  agencies,  stated  that  this  DepartmentVwhich  has  been  pouring 
out  millions  to  finance  the  overproduction  of  the  turkey  and  poultry  industries, 
is  now  asking  the  farmers  to  vote  in  favor  of  strict  Government  controls  over 
production,"  and  inserted  a  table  showing  Federal  Land  Banl^loans  to  turkey  pro¬ 
ducers.  pp.  8809^10 

2.  RECLAMATION.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  107,  to  auW»rize  the 

Secretary  of/the  Interior  to  construct  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project  and 
the  initiate  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama  project  as  participating  projects  of  t  e 
Colorado  liver  Storage  project.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  president . 
pp.  878^-92 

LOANS/  Passed  as  reported  S.  3327,  to  make  certain  Federally  impacted  a\as 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  public  facility  loan  program,  p.  8796  \ 

4.  V^TER  RESOURCES.  Agreed  to  without  amendment  S.  Res.  342,  authorizing  the  print¬ 
ing  as  a  document,  "Policies,  Standards,  and  Procedures  in  the  Formulation, 
Evaluation,  and  Review  of  Plans  for  Use  and  Development  of  Water  and  Related 
Land  Resources."  p.  8797 


TRANSPORTATION.  Passed  as  reported  S.  3016,  to  establish  new  loadlines  regu¬ 
lations  for  oceangoing  and  coastwise  vessels,  pp.  8797-8 

6.  FOREIGN  AID.  S.  2996,  the  foreign  aid  bill  for  1962,  was  made  the  unfinished 

business  (p.  8802).  This  bill  was  reported  with  amendments  5-28  (S.  Rept.  1535). 

Sen.  Proxmire  submitted  and  discussed  a  proposed  amendment  to  this  bill, 

S.  2996,  to  suspend  foreign  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  pp.  8811-3 

7.  OUTDOOR  RECREATION.  Sen.  Miller  urged  close  cooperation  between  this  Department 

and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  Department  of  the  Interior;  in  activities 
relating  to\outdoor  recreational  activities  and  inserted  an  ed/torial,  "An 
Outdoor  Recreation  Bureau."  p.  8771 

8.  HOMESTEADS.  Sen\  Hickenlooper  commended  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 

Homestead  Act.  pto.  8763-4 

9.  NATIONAL  ECONOMY.  Se^  Humphrey  defended  the  Administration' s  economic  program 

against  recent  attackss,  including  charges  that  it  hhs  "an  inadequate  economic 
program  to  sustain  the  recovery  of  our  economy,"  and  praised  the  programs  in 
several  fields,  including^ agriculture ,  forestry, /and  the  budget,  pp.  8815-24 
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10.  TOBACCO.  Sen.  Neuberger  urg£d  stricter  contra/  on  cigarette  advertising,  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  "continued  unrestricted  advertisement  of  cigarettes  in  effect  acts 
as  an  implied  warranty  that  cigarettes  ar^/not  harmful,"  and  inserted  several 
items  to  support  her  position.  \p.  8785; 


11.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Humphrey  insert^ 
cussing  the  European  Common  Market 
pp.  8782-4 


'a  recent  speech  by  Sen.  Long,  Mo.,  dis* 
our  future  trade  relations  with  it. 


12.  SOVIET  AGRICULTURE.  Sen.  Javit a/inserted  tb  article,  "As  Walter  Lippman  Sees 

Today's  World  and  Our  Role,"  in  which  he  discussed  the  failure  of  Soviet  and 
Chinese  Agriculture,  pp.  87^9-81 

13.  ADJOURNED  until  Fri.,  Jun^/l.  p.  8826 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

14.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  McGee  inserting  two  articles, 

"Emotionalism  Won't  Decide  Farm  Issue,"  and  "Debate  Fog^  Agriculture's  Bad 
Situation."  pp/  A3955-6 

Extension  or  remarks  of  Rep.  Reuss  urging  the  insertiorVv  of  the  language  of 
H.  R.  8520,  to  limit  financial  and  technical  assistance  fol^\drainage  of  certain 
wetlands,  im  the  farm  bill,  and  saying,  "With  the  future  of  our  North  American 
wildlife  At  stake,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  farh^  drainage  amend¬ 
ment  be/enacted  into  law  this  session."  pp.  A3960-1 


15.  FORESTRY.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Metcalf  inserting  an  article 
Prpdiotion  Helps  Curb  Worldwide  Forest  Fire  Loss."  p.  A3957 


it  i 
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16.  WILDERNESS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Anderson  inserting  an  article 

Secretary  of  Interior  Udall,  "To  Save  the  Wonder  of  the  Wilderness."  pp.'' 
/  A3957-9  ' 

/ 

/  17.  HOMESTEAD  LANDS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Metcalf  inserting  an  article, 
"Kalispell  Man  Finds  Homestead  Act  in  Effect,  Sites  Can  Be  Located."  pp. 
A3959-60 
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THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
Short  time  ago  the  distinguished  Sena- 
from  Pennsylvania  spoke  on  the  pub- 
licNworks  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
yesterday.  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  feel  very  strongly  it 
was  possible  to  vote  against  the  bill 
without  Being  tied  to  any  archiac  eco¬ 
nomic  philosophy.  I  voted  against  the 
bill,  and  I  did  so  on  the  basis  of  a  very 
thorough  economic  analysis. 

The  fact  is  tteit  I  serve  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  I  have  attended 
hearings  of  the  committee  very  faith¬ 
fully  for  the  past  2  years.  Both  in  1961 
and  1962  I  filed  a  dissent  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  which  I  disputed  the  very  eco¬ 
nomic  theory  that  is  behind  the  public 
works  proposal  which  was  before  the 
Senate  yesterday.  I  did  so  in  some  de¬ 
tail.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  bill  was 
not  the  way  to  accomplish  the\>urpose, 
or  the  time  to  do  it. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  the  Record 
pertinent  data  from  the  Economic  Indi¬ 
cators,  the  most  recent,  for  May  19t 
which  show  that  the  gross  national 
product  has  been  moving  up,  from  $503 
billion  in  the  first  quarter  of  last  year 
to  $544  billion  this  year — a  tremendous¬ 
ly  rapid  increase. 

At  the  same  time  personal  expendi¬ 
tures  have  risen  sharply.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  they  were  at  a 
record  high. 

Also,  while  unemployment  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem,  and  I  think  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  it  as  such,  it  dropped  from  7  per¬ 
cent,  seasonally  adjusted,  in  May  of  last 
year  to  5.5  percent  last  month. 

While  the  drop  in  unemployment  has 
not  been  consistent,  unemployment  sea¬ 
sonally  adjusted  is  at  the  lowest  point  it 
has  been  in  some  time. 

I  believe  that  if  we  have  a  very  serious 
unemployment  situation,  if  the  economy 
is  in  serious  trouble,  the  Congress  not 
only  has  a  right  but  also  has  a  firm  duty 
to  act. 

But  I  think  that  Senators  have  every 
reason  to  exercise  their  own  independent/ 
judgment.  Merely  because  the  Presider 
of  the  United  States  makes  a  recommofi- 
dation  we  do  not  have  to  agree.  If  we 
disagree  with  the  President,  I  thulk  we 
have  an  obligation  to  vote  opr  con¬ 
sciences. 

While  I  have  the  greatest/bf  respect 
for  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  OIark],  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  my  vote  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  works  bill  yesterday /iertainly  was  not 
a  vote  against  the  /President  of  the 
United  States  and  /Certainly  was  not  a 
vote  to  subscribe  xo  some  archaic  eco¬ 
nomic  theory.  It  was  a  vote  represent¬ 
ing  a  conviction  on  my  part  that  we  do 
not  act  with/economic  sense  when  we 
vote  for  a  $/V2  billion  emergency  public 
works  program  on  top  of  what  we  already 
have  provided  at  a  time  when  unemploy¬ 
ment  i/i ailing,  at  a  time  when  the  gross 
national  product  is  rising  at  almost  a  rec¬ 
ord /ate,  and  at  a  time  when  almost  all 
economic  indicators  signify  that  the 
momy  is  expanding  and  moving 
lead. 

I  spelled  out  my  thinking  on  this  point 
in  considerable  detail  in  my  individual 


views  appended  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  report  on  the  President’s  Eco¬ 
nomic  Report,  this  year  and  last  year. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
my  remarks  at  this  point  excerpts  from 
my  two  statements,  the  first  relating  to 
the  1961  Economic  Report,  the  second  to 
the  1962  Economic  Report. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  ex¬ 
cerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Dissent  Prom  Community  Facilities 
Recommendations 

What  I  have  said  immediately  above  is 
why  I  dissent  from  the  committee’s  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  great  program  for  such  local 
purposes  as  “police  and  fire  stations,  streets 
and  parks.” 

The  necessities  of  national  defense,  inter¬ 
est  on  the  huge  national  debt  and  such  nec¬ 
essarily  national  programs  as  the  farm  dilem¬ 
ma  and  care  of  veterans  have  enormously 
swollen  the  size  and  cost  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  But  these  are  national  problems 
bearing  a  national  responsibility  that  can  be 
met  only  by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  true  that  CWA  and  WPA  engaged  inj 
local  projects  at  the  depth  of  the  great  de/’ 
pression  with  great  benefit  to  the  idle  me 
who  were  taken  off  a  dole  and  provided  yith 
useful,  constructive  work. 

Today,  however,  our  unmet  need  f<5r  na- 
mal  defense,  including  civil  defense,  in  an 
increasingly  perilous  world  is  immense. 

u  responsible  and  expert  Gaither  and 
Rockefeller  reports  both  call  for/a  far  greater 
national  defense  effort  than  wuare  now  mak¬ 
ing.  If  \he  Federal  Government  is  to  step 
up  its  participation  in  our  /rational  economy 
it  should  beyin  the  field  i/at  is  peculiarly  its 
responsibilitN^Pr°viding  a  surer  and  safer 
national  defer 

CLOUDkP  /RYSTAL  BALL 

What  is  happening  to  the  economy  in  the 
current  quarter  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  harmful  consequences  of  Government 
economic  polj/y  based  \n  short-run  predic¬ 
tion. 

The  comfhittee  warmly  '^raises  the  action 
of  the  administration  in  attempting  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  economy  as  soon  as  it  took  office  by 
speeding  up  Government  spending.  Hear¬ 
ings /before  the  committee  revealed,  however, 
that  almost  none  of  this  speedup'was  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  first  quarter  of  calendar  1961 
rhen  unemployment  and  idle  plant  capacity 
reached  their  peak.  Testimony  also\sug- 
gested  that  virtually  the  full  impact  ofNhls 
speedup  in  Federal  spending  will  be  in  the 
current  quarter.  Furthermore,  it  will  coinV 
cide  with  the  exact  period  during  which  the' 
Government  will  already  have  by  far  the 
greatest  expansionary  impact  on  the  econ¬ 
omy  in  many  years. 

Accordingly,  we  can  expect  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  during  the  current  quar¬ 
ter  but  a  serious  letdown  in  the  impact  of 
the  Government  on  the  economy  after  July  1. 

Here  is  a  case  study  in  economic  policy 
gone  wrong: 

1.  Virtually  the  full  impact  of  the  $600 
million  increase  in  Federal  spending  result¬ 
ing  from  President  Kennedy’s  order  to  agen¬ 
cies  to  speed  up  their  spending  to  help  put 
men  back  to  work  will  be  in  the  current 
quarter.  This  will  be  borrowed  largely  from 
periods  later  in  the  current  calendar  year. 


Excerpt  From  1962  Individual  Views 

PRESIDENTIAL  PUBLIC  WORKS  DISCRETION 

For  many  similar  reasons  I  am  opposed 
to  the  President’s  request  to  the  Congress 
to  grant  him  authority  to  initiate  $2  bil¬ 
lion  of  public  works  spending  whenever  un¬ 
employment  has  been  rising  for  3  out  of  4  or 
4  out  of  6  months,  and  has  risen  by  more 
than  1  percent  above  its  level  4  or  6  months 
earlier. 


Such  a  formula,  of  course,  provides 
mense  discretion  for  the  President  to 
money  without  specific  congressional 
proval. 

It  appears  to  be  based  on  the  theory  that 
there  is  some  spending  that  ordinarily  can¬ 
not  be  justified  on  its  merits;  brft  might  be 
justified  in  a  period  of  economic  adversity  as 
a  method  of  recovery.  I  disagree  that  spend¬ 
ing  which  cannot  be  justified  on  its  merits 
is  likely  to  be  justified  Jm.  terms  of  good 
public  policy  except  in  times  of  very  serious 
economic  adversity.  While  the  argument 
for  such  spending  might  have  solid  merit 
in  the  event  of  a  depression,  once  again — 
on  the  record — it /s  doubtful  if  any  Presi¬ 
dent  would  ha v/ difficulty  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  persuading  the  Congress  to  sup¬ 
port  a  constructive  program. 

What  is  more  this  proposal  has  the  serious 
demerit  of  authorizing  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  projects 
which  are  peculiarly  local  in  their  nature — 
polic/  and  fire  stations  are  an  example — 
and/should — if  any  expenditure  should — be 
lej*  to  local  discretion  and  local  responsi- 
lity. 

PROXMIRE  OPPOSITION  TO  AID  To" 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  briefly  on  another  sub¬ 
ject. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  once  again, 
that  I  vehemently  oppose  aid  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  In  1958  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  eliminate  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  which  got 
substantial  support  but  failed. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  New  York 
Times  carried  a  story  with  respect  to 
the  report  by  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  which  hailed  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
and  said  that  this  helped  to  spur  Bel¬ 
grade’s  independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

That  report  was  written  by  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Fund  before  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  past  few  weeks,  which  have 
seen  Tito  take  steps  to  renew  his  ideo¬ 
logical  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  seen  the  pro -Khrushchev  ac¬ 
tions  of  Tito,  and  we  have  seen  what  has 
happened  to  Milovan  Djilas,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Yugoslav  who  had  the  temerity 
to  criticize  Khrushchev,  who  is  now 
jailed  and  under  two  sentences  totaling 
nearly  9  years. 

This  morning  the  New  York  Times 
published  a  very  interesting  followup  on 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  It  reports 
that  Tito  has  received  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  Soviet  Union,  and  is  going  to 
visit  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Paul  Underwood,  in  a  special  to 
the  New  York  Times,  has  this  to  say 
about  Tito’s  proposed  visit: 

The  visit  by  Marshal  Tito  to  the  Soviet 
Union  will  mean  the  Yugoslav  President’s 
rehabilitation  as  a  formally  recognized  leader 
in  the  Communist  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  understand, 
though  I  may  disagree  with  it,  why  it  is 
necessary  to  give  foreign  aid  to  dictator¬ 
ships  which  may  be  on  our  side.  I  can 
understand  why  we  give  foreign  aid  to 
neutral  powers  which  are  democratic.  I 
cannot  understand,  Mr.  President,  why 
in  the  world  we  should  use  the  American 
taxpayers’  money  to  provide  foreign  aid 
for  a  dictatorship  which  is  a  Communist 
dictatorship,  which  is  being  reconsti- 
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tuted,  according  to  the  last  report,  as  a 
close  ally  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
feels  that  the  purpose  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  should  be  to  extend  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  freedom  throughout  the  world.  We 
certainly  do  not  accomplish  that  when 
we  support  a  government  as  tyrannical 
as  is  the  Tito  government  of  Yugoslavia. 
It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  support  that 
government,  when  that  government  is 
supporting  communism,  is  very  close  to 
Khrushchev,  is  allied  with  Khrushchev 
and  is  opposing  our  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
articles  from  the  New  York  Times  relat¬ 
ing  to  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  28,  1962] 
U.S.  Aid  to  Yugoslavia  Is  Hailed  in  Report 

by  20th  Century  Fund — Survey  Finds 

Help  Spurred  Belgrade’s  Independence 

From  Soviet — Notes  Defiance  of  Tito  by 

Djilas 

(By  Murray  Illson) 

A  Twentieth  Century  Fund  report  issued 
yesterday  contended  that  United  States  aid 
had  helped  Yugoslavia  to  become  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  report  also  said  that  the  aid  had 
served  U.S.  foreign  policy  well  and  was  an 
example  to  the  uncommitted  countries  of 
aid  “with  no  political  strings  attached.”  It 
said  that  the  aid  had  contributed  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  in  Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavia,  a  Communist  country,  was 
described  as  “stanchly  independent  of  Mos¬ 
cow”  and  frequently  friendly  to  the  West. 

WRITTEN  BY  EDUCATORS 

The  report,  entitled  “Yugoslavia  and  the 
New  Communism,”  was  written  by  George 
W.  Hoffman,  professor  of  geography  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  and  Fred  Warner  Neal, 
professor  of  international  relations  and  gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  Claremont  Graduate  School, 
California. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  describes  it¬ 
self  as  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  foundation 
that  sponsors  studies  In  the  fields  of  econom¬ 
ics,  social  problems  and  international  affairs. 
Its  headquarters  is  at  41  East  70th  Street. 

The  authors  observed  that  “the  new  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  an  enigma  to  both  East  and  West.” 
They  wrote  that  Yugoslavia  “is  an  eastern 
European  dictatorship  but  one  with  certain 
elements  of  democracy  and  personal  free¬ 
dom.” 

“Yugoslav  communism,”  they  noted, 
“contains  enough  features  in  common  with 
Soviet  communism  to  make  it  unattractive 
to  capitalist  and  democratic  America.” 

YUGOSLAV  VIEW  NOTED 

Yugoslav  Communists,  according  to  the 
authors,  hold  the  view  that  “neither  pure 
capitalism  nor  pure  socialism  exists  and 
that  the  “conflict  between  the  two  systems, 
at  the  level  of  states,  is  not  fundamental.” 

“Therefore,”  the  report  said,  “the  Soviet 
conception  of  the  inevitability  of  capitalist 
hostility  is  considered  invalid,  as,  indeed,  is 
the  Marxist  idea  that  capitalism  inevitably 
breeds  war.” 

The  report  noted  that  between  1950  and 
June  30,  1959,  the  United  States  granted 
Yugoslavia  $1,157,600,000  in  economic  aid 
and  $724  million  in  military  aid. 

The  authors’  reference  to  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  in  Yugoslavia  was  printed  be¬ 
fore  the  recent  disclosure  of  that  country’s 
economic  troubles  and  President  Tito’s 
statement  that  “onions  have  now  become 
dearer  than  gold.” 
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The  authors  also  reviewed  the  ups  and 
downs  in  the  post-World  War  II  relations  be¬ 
tween  Marshal  Tito  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  noted  the  opposition  to 
communism  by  Milovan  Djilas,  a  former 
close  associate  of  President  Tito.  M.  Djilas 
recently  received  a  6-year  prison  sentence 
on  a  charge  of  having  divulged  state  secrets 
in  his  new  book,  “Conversations  With  Sta¬ 
lin.”  In  addition,  he  was  ordered  to  serve 
3  years  and  8  months  of  an  unexpired 
sentence. 

EARLIER  TROUBLES  CITED 

In  their  report,  Professors  Hoffman  and 
Neal  told  of  M.  Djilas’  troubles  with  the  Tito 
government  over  an  earlier  book,  “The  New 
Class.”  Of  that  .volume,  the  authors  wrote: 

"Its  central  theme  is  that  ruling  Commun¬ 
ist  groups  are  simply  a  new  class  of  owners, 
historically  no  different  from  previous  own¬ 
ing  classes  except  that,  since  they  can  sub¬ 
ject  others  to  their  will  completely,  their 
monopoly  of  ownership  is  complete.” 

At  a  news  conference  last  week  preceding 
the  issuance  of  “Yugoslavia  and  the  New 
Communism,”  Professor  Neal  was  asked  to 
comment  on  recent  indications  of  friendlier 
relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Yugoslavia. 

He  suggested  that  because  of  the  doctrinal 
differences  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  “the  portents  favor  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  the  Soviet  Union  moving  closer 
together.”  He  added,  however,  that  he  did 
not  think  the  closer  relationship  would  af¬ 
fect  Yugoslavia’s  “nonbloc  independence.” 

Professor  Neal  also  was  asked  why  the  Tito 
government  did  not  permit  M.  Djilas  to 
travel  abroad.  He  replied  that  he  thought 
it  was  a  mistake  for  that  government  not 
to  permit  such  travel.  But  he  added:  “Re¬ 
member,  you  are  dealing  with  an  Eastern 
European  Communist  country.” 

At  this  point,  August  Heckscher,  director 
of  the  fund,  who  presided  at  the  news  con¬ 
ference,  interjected  a  remark  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States,  too,  had  been  known 
to  refuse  some  of  its  citizens  permission  to 
travel  abroad. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  29,  1962] 
Tito  Gets  Invitation  to  Soviet — Visit 

Would  Cement  Conciliation — Summer 

Trip  Proposed  but  No  Details  Are 

Given — High  Yugoslav  Council  Shuffled 
(By  Paul  Underwood) 

Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  May  28. — The  Yugo¬ 
slav  Government  announced  today  that 
President  Tito  has  been  invited  to  visit  the 
Soviet  Union  this  summer.  No  date  or  other 
details  have  yet  been  decided. 

The  announcement,  made  by  a  spokesman 
for  the  Yugoslav  Foreign  Ministry  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  newsmen’s  questions,  was  the  first 
official  confirmation  of  rumors  that  have 
been  widespread  in  the  Yugoslav  capital  for 
several  days. 

Such  a  visit  would  be  a  culminating  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  new  reconciliation 
between  the  two  once  rival  Communist  capi¬ 
tals  of  Belgrade  and  Moscow,  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  that  has  been  growing  steadily  for 
months. 

A  few  hours  after  the  announcement  of 
Moscow’s  invitation,  the  Yugoslav  Parlia¬ 
ment  approved  a  series  of  personnel  and 
policy  changes  aimed  at  strengthened  cen¬ 
tral  control  over  the  nation’s  ailing  economy. 
executive  council  shuffled 

The  changes  included  a  shuffling  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Council,  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  arm  of  the  Government,  and  a  redis¬ 
tribution  of  functions.  Parliament  mem¬ 
bers  were  told  that  changes  also  would  be 
made  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Government. 

The  Federal  Council  shuffle  involved  the 
elevation  of  four  officials  who  have  held  Im¬ 
portant  but  not  leading  Jobs  in  economic 


administration.  They  are  Boris  Krajger, 
Milos  Minic,  Kiro  Gligorov,  and  Jakov  Blaze- 
vic.  They  will  head  four  state  secretariats, 
for  foreign  trade,  general  economic  affairs, 
trade  and  catering,  and  budget  and  general 
administration. 

Out  of  the  Council  went  Lidija  Sentjurc, 
whose  Secretariat  for  Social  Welfare  and 
Communal  Questions  was  eliminated.  Its 
functions  were  taken  over  by  the  Secretariat 
for  Health  and  Social  Security. 

The  visit  by  Marshal  Tito  to  the  Soviet 
Union  will  mean  the  Yugoslav  President’s 
rehabilitation  as  a  formally  recognized  leader 
in  the  Communist  world.  Until  recent 
months  he  has  been  under  more  or  less 
steady  Soviet-bloc  attack  as  a  heretical  “re¬ 
visionist”  of  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine. 

The  Foreign  Ministry  announcement  said 
only: 

“The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
invited  the  President  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
a  holiday.  However,  nothing  concrete  has 
yet  been  decided.” 

There  was  no  indication  when  the  invita¬ 
tion  had  been  extended,  but  it  apparently 
followed  the  visit  to  Belgrade  last  month  of 
Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister.  By  the  time  Mr.  Gromyko  ended 
his  6-day  stay  here,  official  Yugoslav  sources 
were  predicting  much  closer  economic  and 
political  ties  between  the  two  countries. 

If  the  invitation  is  accepted — and  there 
is  little  doubt  in  Belgrade  that  it  will  be — 
President  Tito  will  be  making  his  first  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union  since  1956. 

His  trip  in  1956  followed  the  initial  effort 
of  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  as  First  Secretary 
of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  to  patch 
up  differences  with  Belgrade  and  bring  the 
independent-minded  Yugoslav  Communists 
back  into  the  Soviet  fold.  This  effort  col¬ 
lapsed  in  the  wake  of  the  Hungarian  revolt 
in  the  fall  of  1956  and  the  subsequent  Yugo¬ 
slav  refusal  to  bow  to  Soviet-bloc  discipline. 

Now,  after  having  consolidated  his  position 
at  home  at  last  autumn’s  congress  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party,  Premier  Khru¬ 
shchev  apparently  has  decided  it  would  be 
useful  for  him  to  try  again. 

East  European  sources  have  said  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs  would  not  be  required  to  give  up  their 
ideological  differences  with  the  bloc  or  to 
join  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the  bloc’s  military  al¬ 
liance,  as  a  price  for  Soviet  friendship. 

The  Yugoslav  Government’s  personal  and 
policy  changes  were  presented  to  Parliament 
in  a  lengthy  speech  by  Edvard  Kardelj,  First 
Vice  President.  Although  he  took  pains  to 
deny  that  the  measures  represented  any  per¬ 
manent  retreat  from  the  policy  of  decentral¬ 
ization  pursued  by  the  Tito  regime  in  recent 
years,  he  acknowledged  that  they  would 
bring  about  a  “stronger  administrative  reg¬ 
ulation”  of  economic  relations. 

Mr.  Kardelj  also  disclosed  that,  because 
of  the  economic  troubles,  there  would  be 
some  downward  revision  of  the  goals  set 
forth  in  the  5-year  plan  for  1961  through 
1966. 

stronger  controls  on  trade 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  changes 
was  the  establishment  of  the  new  Secretarial 
for  Foreign  Trade.  Previously  foreign  trade 
enterprises  were  supervised  by  a  committee 
that  had  only  limited  powers. 

The  new  secretariat  will  have  authority  to 
control  foreign  trade  operations  strictly. 
These  operations  have  come  under  heavy 
fire  recently  from  President  Tito  and  other 
Yugoslav  leaders  who  have  accused  the  en¬ 
terprises  of  competing  against  each  other  in 
foreign  markets  to  the  detriment  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

Asserting  that  the  economic  difficulties 
stemmed  from  a  slump  in  agricultural  and 
industrial  production,  overspending  and 
problems  in  finding  export  markets,  Mr. 
Kardelj  called  for  greater  productivity  and 
lower  costs,  vigorous  efforts  to  inprease  ex- 
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ports  and  build  up  the  tourist  trade  and  the 
concentration  of  investment  funds  on  essen¬ 
tial  projects. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  printed  an  amendment  to  elimi¬ 
nate  aid  for  Yugoslavia  from  the  pend¬ 
ing  foreign  aid  authorization.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  after  line  24  Insert: 

“(g)  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia  under  this 
Act  shall  be  suspended  for  one  year  be¬ 
ginning  July  1,  1962,  or  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  subsection,  whichever  is  later. 
During  this  period  the  authority  contained 
in  section  614  and  the  second  sentence  of 
section  617  shall  not  be  available  for  the 
benefit  of  Yugoslavia.” 
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GOVERNMENT  ASSISTANCE  IN  1RJIE 
FIELD  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  long-established  policy  of  Government 
assistance  in  the  field  of  transportation. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  why 
this  is  so  important  to  the  commerce, 
industry,  and  agriculture  of  the  country 
as  well  as  to  our  cultural  advancement. 
It  goes  back  to  the  building  of  the  first 
roads,  and  it  includes  the  original  build¬ 
ing  of  the  great  network  of  railroads 
that  we  have  in  this  country. 

When  the  airplane  came  along,  this 
historic  policy  was  adhered  to.  The 
Federal  Government  assisted  with  the 
building  of  airports.  It  provided  the 
weather  information  and  the  control  and 
directional  facilities.  In  addition  to  this, 
a  subsidy  was  provided  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  our  airlines.  Many  of  those 
airlines  are  now  trunklines  or  operate 
between  larger  places  under  conditions 
that  they  should  now  be  able  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet. 

Throughout  the  years  that  civil  avia¬ 
tion  has  been  assisted  by  the  Federal/ 
Government,  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  tl 
country  have  been  taxed  to  assist  with 
this  program.  The  business  enterprise 
in  the  small  community,  far  reinoved 
from  practical  air  service,  was/ taxed. 
The  farmers  and  ranchers  wei'e  taxed, 
including  those  in  remote  plages,  to  help 
get  mainliner  service  for  other  people. 
Everybody  in  the  areas  ifot  served  by 
commercial  airlines  wa/  taxed  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  individuals  in  the  com¬ 
munities  which  benefited  to  bring  about 
our  great  airways. 

This  has  been  a  g6od  system.  It  means 
that  we  have  private  ownership  of  air¬ 
lines  which,  in/xurn,  means  more  effici¬ 
ency,  better  service,  and  it  has  all  the 
advantages /any  private  enterprise  has 
over  a  socialistic  venture.  A  great  many 
of  the  foreign  countries  operate  partially 
or  totally  owned  Government  airlines. 

The  question  now  before  the  Civil 
Aermiautics  Board,  the  Bureau  of  the 
B_paget,  and  the  Congress  is,  What  about 
le  future  of  airline  subsidies?  The 
'sound  position  would  be  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  subsidies  for  all  of  those  areas 
that  have  had  years  and  years  of  the 


subsidy  benefit  and  see  to  it  that  airline 
service  was  operated  there  in  the  public 
interest  but  commensurate  with  what  the 
traveling  public  can  pay.  Certainly  lux¬ 
ury  travel  should  not  be  subsidized. 

Secondly,  a  sound  policy  requires  the 
continuation  of  our  historic  policy  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  those  communities  and  those 
areas  that  are  not  yet  served  by  airlines. 
This  is  largely  in  the  category  of  feeder 
airlines.  Many  of  these  areas  and  com¬ 
munities  have  either  not  been  reached 
at  all  or  have  not  been  reached  under 
conditions  and  for  a  length  of  time  that 
would  enable  them  to  promote  the  max¬ 
imum  air  travel.  This  is  the  case  in  Ne¬ 
braska  and  several  other  places.  I  again 
remind  Senators  that  these  people  with¬ 
out  transportation  facilities  have  for 
years  and  years  paid  additional  taxes 
to  establish  transportation  elsewhere. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  did  authorize  feeder-line  service 
for  Nebraska.  Because  this  service  was 
instigated,  the  major  ownership  and 
management  of  the  company  selected  to/ 
provide  this  service  was  changed.  Prot 
lems  and  controversy  arose.  The  local 
eople  were  thwarted  in  every  direction 
their  attempt  to  promote  air  travel. 
The  situation  has  now  changed.  The 
Frontier  Airlines  is  now  opeiming  un¬ 
der  new  ownership  and  n eyf  manage¬ 
ment.  \The  president,  Mr/  Lewis  Dy- 
mond,  is\  an  honest,  aggressive,  intelli¬ 
gent  individual  who  has,come  to  the  top 
in  the  fieldxof  civil  aviation.  Now,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  examiner’s  report,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  threatening 
to  reverse  their  decision  and  deny  feeder¬ 
line  service  to  substantially  all  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  An  unmased  investigation  would 
reveal  clearly/that  the  “use  it  or  lose  it 
requirement  has  never  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to /be  fairly  tried  in  Nebraska. 
It  is  my/hope  that  the  Civil  Aeronau¬ 
tics  Board  and  the  FrontierNAirlines  will 
now  dive  Nebraska  and  all  of\  the  inter¬ 
ested  communities  the  opportunity  to  do 
w/iat  the  entire  State  was  thwarted  in 
oing  through  no  fault  of  their,  own 
when  the  original  Seven-States  caseywas 
decided. 

Mr.  President,  if  airline  subsidies  at 
going  to  be  paid  at  all,  they  should  be\ 
used  to  assist  the  areas  that  need  the 
transportation  and  have  not  yet  had  a 
chance  to  establish  it. 

Such  communities  should  have  first 
claim  on  whatever  the  Congress  appro¬ 
priates.  Those  lines  that  have  been 
long  subsidized  to  serve  communities  on 
main  lines,  or  near  main  lines,  should 
have  a  secondary  claim  on  funds  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  Congress,  if  they  have  any 
claim.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
must  reverse  their  examiner’s  report  and 
reinstitute  the  service  originally  in¬ 
tended  for  Nebraska  or  they  will  have 
violated  all  of  the  intent  of  our  historic 
policy  in  this  important  field. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  responsibility 
on  airlines,  too.  Some  airline  executives 
appear  to  have  deliberately  created  a 
situation  that  would  lead  to  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  feeder  line  operations  and 
have  sought  a  monopolistic  claim  on  the 
cream  of  the  run.  Mr.  Dymond,  the 
president  of  Frontier  Airlines,  is  defi¬ 
nitely  not  in  this  category.  I  gather 


from  his  utterances  that  he  is  in  tfc 
business  to  make  a  success  of  a  feejaer 
line  operation  and  that  he  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  will,  if  given  a  chance,  bring  air 
transportation  to  the  many  needed  spots 
in  Nebraska  that  are  now  without  it. 
His  airline  and  these  communities,  and 
the  State  as  a  whole,  should  have  the 
same  treatment  as  has  been  given 
throughout  the  years  elsewhere.  We  ask 
no  more.  We  shall  npx  be  content  with 
taking  less. 

Mr.  MONRONEY/  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  .Senator  from  Nebraska 
yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS'  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa.  No/Member  of  Congress  is  more 
devoted  1 0  the  cause  of  aviation  in  our 
country /than  is  the  Senator;  or  better 
informed  on  all  questions  relating  to  it. 

My  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  for  his  compliment. 
I /associate  myself  with  his  statement  in 
lat  the  development  of  a  national 
transportation  system,  whether  it  be  rail, 
roads,  water,  or  air,  is  a  vital  communi¬ 
cation  link  that  we,  as  a  great  democ¬ 
racy,  must  have  and  preserve. 

The  airplane,  being  the  latest  mode  of 
transportation  to  come  into  use,  has  not 
been  able  to  reach  all  the  points  that 
need  to  be  connected  by  air  travel  and 
air  commerce.  We  are  only  beginning 
to  develop  what  I  feel  civil  aviation  can 
do.  We  have  scarcely  crossed  the 
threshold  of  air  cargo  transportation, 
which  will  eventually  result  in  great 
forward  strides  in  the  movement  of 
goods  as  well  as  people  by  air. 

The  importance  of  the  feeder  lines,  of 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  spoken  so  eloquently,  has 
been  well  established  by  their  use.  There 
has  been  a  vast  increase  in  plane  load¬ 
ings  and  the  use  of  aircraft  by  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  routes.  However,  lately,  I  fear 
that  more  attention  has  been  given  on 
some  feeder  lines  to  the  establishment  of 
extensions  to  metropolitan  centers, 
rather  than  to  serving  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities  which  the  feeder  lines  were  de¬ 
signed  to  serve,  and  for  which  subsidies 
have  been  appropriated  through  the 
years  to  create  a  new  class  of  air  service 
\£o  smaller  communities. 

Tf  we  are  to  follow  through  to  the  ul¬ 
timate  the  so-called  use  it  or  lose  it 
polioy  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
we  snail  see  an  abandonment  of  the  less 
dense  traffic  places  on  the  route  system 
and  a  concentration  into  metropolitan 
areas,  of  ^planes  overflying  the  small 
communities  If  the  plan  is  carried 
through,  it  wii|  have  the  effect  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  feeder  nines,  which  were  estab¬ 
lished  to  reach  tn<j  smaller  communities, 
junior  trunklines.\lf  that  were  done,  I 
would  see  no  further  need  for  subsidy, 
because  the  metropolitan  areas  can  and 
should  be  served,  if  mat  is  the  only 
route  of  the  line,  by  thestrunk  carriers 
who  have  proved  they  cah^  provide  the 
service  without  subsidy. 

Therefore  I  think  it  is  highly  impor¬ 
tant  to  look  at  this  question  in  its  prop¬ 
er  perspective.  Until  the  new  systems 
can  take  root,  develop  the  traffic\load, 
and  prove  the  value  of  the  service,  wiey 
should  not  be  automatically  discontinued 
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because  someone  in-  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tic&\Board  has  said  that  a  carrier  must 
board,  five  people  a  day  in  order  not  to 
lose  the  service  for  the  community. 

The  figure  is  an  arbitrary  one.  It 
may  be  right;  it  may  be  wrong.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  question  would  arise  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  who  studies  feeder  air¬ 
lines,  “What  service  do  you  render,  and 
when?”  I  gather  from  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  almost  a  thiilt-in  “use  it  or  lose 
it”  system.  In  Nebraska  there  might 
be  one  flight  in  at  6  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  a  return  flight  Nvhich  would  go 
through  at  8  o’clock  at  night,  or  some 
unusual  hour  at  which  no  One  could  use 
the  service.  Therefore,  loss  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  would  be  forced.  In  all  tnh statisti¬ 
cal  data  I  have  been  able  to  study,  I 
have  observed  that  where  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  schedules  a  day  the  people  quickly 
adapt  themselves  to  the  convenience\pf 
the  available  air  travel  and  can  there 
fore  use  the  air  service.  But  almost  in-N 
variably  one  service  a  day  is  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  a  minimum  amount  of  use  by  that 
community.  That  one  schedule  cannot 
be  fitted  into  the  traveling  habits  and 
needs  of  the  people  of  that  community. 
Therefore,  I  have  frequently  urged  that 
we  should  not  sit  here,  do  nothing,  and 
decry  or  abandon  a  service  that  is  so 
necessary  to  the  areas  in  which  more 
than  60  percent  of  our  population  live 
that  are  not  now  served  by  the  major 
trunk  lines.  The  logical  action  should 
be  to  experiment  with  smaller  planes 
which  would  give  more  frequent  service. 
Perhaps  they  would  fly  direct  shuttle 
services  in  and  out,  with  several  sched¬ 
ules  a  day.  It  would  pay  up  to  about  10 
places.  Perhaps  the  plane  would  be 
flown  by  one  pilot.  There  would  be  no 
fancy  stewardesses  and  no  need  for  a  co¬ 
pilot,  because  the  planes  would  be  flown 
VFR  into  uncrowded  airports. 

We  would  then  have  the  result  of  a 
general  test  on  several  runs  and  into 
several  territories.  The  State  of  Ne¬ 
braska  would  afford  an  excellent  area  in 
which  to  test  the  service,  if  an  adequate 
number  of  flights  on  a  schedule  were 
provided.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
service  would  become  economical  in  a 
short  time  and  would  contribute  to  th? 
great  air  transport  system  so  necessa 
in  a  country  of  the  size  and  with  /the 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
well  knows  that  statistics  on  feeder  lines 
prove  that  50  percent  of  their  traffic  load 
brought  to  metropolitan  areds  goes  be¬ 
yond  on  trunk  lines.  Thus/the  proposed 
subsidy  would  not  only  help  the  small 
towns  or  the  feeder  hnes,  but  would 
bring  a  great  yield  as  a  result  of  the 
placement  of  passengers  at  trunk  line 
terminals.  Fifty  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  passengers  coming  from  be¬ 
yond  the  small/communities  would  go 
to  the  trunk/  line  terminals — to  New 
York,  Los  Angeles,  and  the  highly  profit¬ 
able  nans  of  the  trunk  line  carriers. 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  saying  that 
we  shoqW  not  write  a  death  sentence  for 
a  service  without  giving  the  service  a  fair 
trial/ 

CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator.  The  Senator  repre¬ 


sents  in  part  a  very  important  State  in 
the  Union  which  has  some  fine  metro¬ 
politan  centers,  but  that  State  also  has 
areas  that  no  doubt  want  and  need  air 
service  and  do  not  have  it  now. 

In  reference  to  the  “use  it  or  lose  it” 
policy,  does  not  the  Senator  agree  that 
the  only  fair  way  to  test  that  policy 
would  be  under  circumstances  in  which 
the  use  of  the  service  would  fit  in  with 
the  patterns  of  the  local  economy,  the 
needs  of  the  people,  the  commerce,  and 
the  mail,  and  with  cost  figures  that 
would  cover  the  use  of  smaller  planes 
that  might  make  the  service  successful? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  While  we  have  had 
feeder  line  service  for  some  15  years  or 
more,  we  have  never  put  emphasis  in 
aviation  development  on  a  feeder  line 
plane  as  such,  designed  to  serve  this 
type  of  route  schedule.  I  have  been 
pleading  for  years  for  a  DC-3  replace¬ 
ment.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  ap¬ 
proximate  fleet  of  300  planes  of  the 
feeder  lines  are  still  in  the  DC-3  cate¬ 
gory.  The  DC-3  is  a  great  old  bird.  I 
respect,  honor,  and  praise  this  very  valu- 
ablexDackbone  of  aviation. 

Let '■us  remember,  however,  that  tl 
last  DC\3  was  built  in  1946.  There/is 
quite  a  long  time,  from  the  standpoint 
of  obsolescence,  between  the  timer  that 
we  built  that,  plane  and  the  time  when 
we  have  been  able  to  build  a  better  plane 
that  could  mork  economically' serve  the 
route  structure  o/the  smaller  towns  on 
the  feeder  lines. 

CAB  and  FAA  cafinotAnerely  point  a 
finger  at  these  towns/md  say  they  are 
uncooperative  or  unappreciative,  when 
for  all  these  years  /Very  little  has  been 
done  by  either  of /these  agencies  to  de¬ 
velop  a  replacement  for  the  NC-3  which 
would  have  a  lower  operating\cost  and 
better  facilities  to  serve  this  route  struc¬ 
ture,  with  a yC  average  distance  of  98.  miles 
between  /ops,  without  trying  to\find 
something  else,  instead  of  answerhjg, 
“Use  it/or  lose  it.” 

That  is  the  only  answer  we  have  hac 
for  A,  long  time.  It  is  decimating  the 
ro/te  structure,  which  is  now  enjoyed 
many  of  the  States,  which  otherwise 
'would  be  stripped  of  service  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  communities  in  a 
particular  State. 

We  should  make  the  airplane  useful  as 
a  national  instrument  of  transportation.. 
Our  ingenuity,  which  has  given  us  the 
ability  to  orbit  Glenn  and  Carpenter  and 
send  them  around  the  globe  in  88  min¬ 
utes  should  be  capable,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  providing  a  replacement  for  the 
DC-3. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true,  with 
reference  to  the  successful  operation  of 
feeder  line  service,  that  there  must  be 
service  to  enough  communities  so  that 
travelers  can  make  the  entire  trip  by 
air?  In  other  words,  if  they  must  drive 
half  way  and  then  fly  half  way,  the  sim¬ 
ple  economy  of  time  would  require  them 
to  drive  the  entire  distance. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  There  are  many 
ways  of  reaching  a  solution,  none  of 
which  has  been  developed.  There  is  the 
regional  airport,  in  connection  with 
which  three  or  four  communities  in  a 


circle,  none  of  which  can  maintain 
feeder  service  for  itself,  with  the  towns, 
located  about  10  miles  apart,  can  locate 
an  airport  in  the  neighborhood  of  thi/e 
or  four  cities.  In  that  way  the  time 
consumed  in  reaching  such  a  regional 
airport  would  perhaps  be  even  shorter 
than  the  time  it  would  take  to  reach 
Dulles  Airport  from  Washington.  In 
that  way  it  would  be  profitable  to  main¬ 
tain  a  reasonable  frequei^y  of  service 
on  a  scheduled  basis. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  n6t  correct  to  say 
that  the  original  intent,  as  well  as  the 
present  intent  of  Congress,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  airline  subsidies,  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  air  transportation, 
rather  than  merely  continuing  it  in 
places  which  l/ive  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  subsidy  for  many  years? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Certainly  the  idea 
of  the  feeder  lines  was  to  establish  air 
transportation  to  the  smaller  communi¬ 
ties,  most  of  which  had  no  other  form 
of  ti/nsportation  except  perhaps  a  bus 
rout'e  or  two.  Trains  are  no  longer  in 
s/wice.  There  is  no  scheduled  train 
travel  between  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  in  my  State  and  the  State  capital 
and  the  major  cities  of  Oklahoma.  Bus 
service  is  not  as  good  as  it  once  was.  A 
person  would  have  great  trouble  finding 
a  scheduled  trip  if  we  were  to  eliminate 
the  feeder  line  system. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  mentioned  something  that 
I  wish  to  have  absolutely  clear  on  the 
Record,  and  that  is  the  frequency  of  the 
stops  and  the  timing  during  the  24-hour 
day.  The  service  must  be  better  and  fre¬ 
quent  enough  and  adequate  enough  so 
that  individuals  can  carry  on  their  busi¬ 
ness  completely  with  that  service,  or  they 
will  go  to  other  forms  of  transportation, 
primarily  their  own  cars. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  car  is  the 
greatest  competitor.  Today  airlines 
carry  more  intercity  travelers  than  all 
the  railroads  and  buslines  in  the  United 
States  combined.  Only  the  automobile 
outdistances  the  airplane  in  transporta¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  competitor,  but  it  is  an  in- 
mvenient  mode  of  travel  for  someone 
who  wishes  to  go  to  New  York  or  Los 
Angles  or  Chicago,  for  example,  if  he 
mustXeave  his  automobile  at  the  airport 
after  a\150-  or  200-mile  drive,  and  if  he 
must  park  his  car  at  the  airport  for  a 
week,  peimaps,  while  he  is  away.  It 
should  be  possible  to  have  joint  connect¬ 
ing  schedules/ 

I  have  said /hat  50  percent  of  the 
feeder  line  traffic,  connects  with  trunk¬ 
lines,  for  which  they  get  no  credit.  The 
trunklines  get  the  mkjor  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  subsidy  is  charged  entirely 
to  the  feeder  lines,  although  they  actually 
feed  the  major  trunklines 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  again  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  for  his  contribution 
to  this  discussion.  I  hope  thaVthe  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  will  review\ts  gen¬ 
eral  policy  in  this  field.  As  the /distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Oklahoma^  has 
said,  there  has  been  no  new  effor/to 
secure  planes  to  fill  the  needs  of  tl 
particular  group  of  communities  aboui 
which  we  have  been  talking,  and  there 
has  been  no  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  see  to  it  that 
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y^orted  favorably  to  the  full  committee  H.  R.  7364  (amended) ,  to  provide  for  cl 
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/  Carolina  to  the  record  owners  of  the  surface  of  the  property;  H.  R.  9280  (amend¬ 
ed)  ,  to  amend  section  2  of  the  Materials  Act;  H.  R.  11049  (amended),  to  provide 
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Dpropriation  under  the  U.  S.  mining  laws,"  p.  D435 
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4.  DEBT\CEILING.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Comroitt/e  "Met 
in  executive  session  and  ordered  the  chairman  to  introduce  a  bill  in  tme  House, 
H.  R.  14990,  regarding  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt  ceiling  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963."  p.  D435 


5.  PATENTS.  Thb  Judiciary  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report) 
H.  R.  10966  ,N:o  fix  the  fees  payable  to  the  Patent  Office.  p./D435 


6.  TAXATION.  The  Rtii^es  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the/consideration  of 
H.  R.  11879,  to  provide  a  1-year  extension  of  the  existing  corporate  normal-tax 
rate  and  of  certain\excise-tax  rates,  p.  9028 


7.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  The  "Dai'Lv  Digest"  states  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  "rescinded 
previous  action  on  H.  JARes.  688  and  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  House  in 
lieu  thereof  S.  J.  Res.  6&  (amended),  to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the  week 
commencing  October  1,  1962/\as  'National  Public  ^orks  Week.1"  p.  D435  ^ 


8.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  James  C.  D>vis  criticized/H.  R.  11970,  the  proposed  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  especially  with  rega^o  to  the  Common  Market,  pp.  9008-12 


9.  FISHERIES.  Received  from  Interior  report  of  operations  conducted  by  or  under 
contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  to  encourage  the  distribution  9^  domestically  produced  fishery  products 
for  fiscal  year  1960.  p.  9027 


10.  LOBBYING.  Received  the  quarterly  reports  o)\  lobbying  activities,  pp.  9029-59 


SENATE 


FOREIGN  AID.  Began  debate  on  S.  2996,  the  proposed  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1962  (pp.  8940-1,  8955-61,  8967-80).  Agreed  to  the  committee  amendments  en  bloc 
and  the  bill  as  amended  is  considered  original  text  for  purposes  of  amendment  f 
(pp.  8955-8).  Pending  at  adjournment  was  a  proposed  amendment  by  Sen.  Proxmire * 
to  suspend  aid  to  Yugoslavia  for  one  year  (pp.  8969-80) . 

Sen.  Javits  (for  himself  and  Sens.  Bush,  Clark,  Douglas,  Keating,  Kuchel, 
Morse,  and  Scott),  Keating,  Hickenlooper ,  Church,  and  Javits  submitted  amend- 
ments  intended  to  be  proposed  to  this  bill,  S.  2996.  pp.  8923-4,  8£63 ,  "fly 

Sen.  Muskie  inserted  a  report  by  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  AID  on  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  our  allies  in  the  foreign  aid  field,  "Allies  Are  Carrying  Their  Share 
of  Aid."  pp.  8932-4  _ _ _ _  1 


12.  WHEAT. 
1962 
gardi 


/ 


Re/eived  from  the  President  for  ratification  a  certified  cop  :>f  the 
rnational  Wheat  Agreement  and  the  report  of  the  Secretary  ^State  re¬ 
agreement;  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  p.  8905 


BUSINESS.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
S/  2970,  to  increase  the  authorization  for  the  Small  Business  Administratio' 
.iscal  year  1963  to  $250  million  (S.  Rept.  1542).  pp.  8907-8 


14/  SOIL  SURVEY.  Received  from  Interior  a  report  that  an  adequate  soil  survey  and 
land  reclassification  has  been  made  of  the  lands  of  the  San  Luis  unit,  Central 
Valley  project,  Calif.  p.  8906 
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such  as  on  Pole  Mountain,  is  S.  145.  It  was 
"introduced  by  Senator  McClellan,  of  Ar¬ 
kansas,  on  January  5,  1961.  Our  latest  in¬ 
formation  is  that  it  is  in  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Thik.  bill  is  identical  to  S.  1617  introduced 
in  the  &6th  Congress  and  is  essentially  the 
same  as'S.  1538  of  the  85th  Congress.  It 
is  indicated  that  the  possibilities  for  pas¬ 
sage  of  S.  154  in  this  session  are  about  the 
same  as  was  the  case  with  its  two  predeces¬ 
sors.  \ 

Sincerely  Wars. 

\  A.  P.  C.  Greene, 
Acting  Assistant  Regional  Forester. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bush,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Keating,  Mr.  Kuchel-,  Mr.  Morse,  and 
Mr.  Scott)  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  v 
to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  KEATING  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  2996,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  2996,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CHURCH  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  2996,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  2996,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961— AMEND¬ 
MENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  printing  under  the  rule, 
an  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
other  Senators,  properly  called  the  “free¬ 
dom  of  travel”  amendment  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  to  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  Arab 
discrimination  against  United  States 
citizens  who  do  business  in  or  travel  in 
the  Near  East. 

I  submit  the  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Bush,  Clark,  Doug¬ 
las,  Keating,  Kuchel,  Morse,  and 
Scott. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received  and  printed;  and 
will  lie  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  add  to  section  102  the 
following  language: 

It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  any 
attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  create  distinc¬ 
tions  because  of  their  race  or  religion  among 
American  citizens  in  granting  of  personal 
or  commercial  access  or  any  other  rights 
otherwise  available  to  United  States  citizens 
generally  is  repugnant  to  our  principles;  and 
in  all  negotiations  between  the  United  States 


and  any  foreign  state  arising  as  a  result  of 
funds  appropriated  under  this  title  these 
principles  shall  be  applied  as  the  President 
may  determine.  The  Secretary  of  State 
shall  report  annually  on  the  measures  taken 
to  apply  the  principles  stated  above. 

The  increasing  number  of  American 
firms  and  individuals  dealing  with  Israel 
who  are  directly  affected  by  the  Arab 
blacklist  and  boycott  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  repudiate  and 
condemn  any  measures  by  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  interfere  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  U.S.  citizens.  Such  dis¬ 
crimination  is  especially  offensive  when 
it  is  practiced  by  nations  who  receive  as¬ 
sistance  under  the  provisions  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  programs. 

The  Arab  boycott  and  interference 
with  commerce  and  travel  have  been 
growing  into  full-scale  economic  warfare 
against  the  State  of  Israel  in  an  effort 
'.to  isolate  and  destroy  it.  But  the  issue 
on  this  amendment  is  that  of  threats  to 
blacklist  American  businessmen,  to  dis¬ 
courage  air  and  shipping  lines  from  en¬ 
tering  Israel,  and  to  refuse  to  honor  the 
American  passport  when  its  holder  is 
Jewish;  and  not  the  Arab-Israel  conflict. 

The  continuation  of  this  practice  by 
nations  sharing  in  our  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  cannot  be  tolerated  and  this  offen¬ 
sive  conduct  should  be  met  with  vigorous 
and  unabated  action  by  our  Government. 
It  is  a  violation  of  the  intent  and  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act,  a  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  a  violation  of  inter¬ 
national  law. 

As  recently  as  May  29,  according  to 
Radio  Cairo,  the  Arab  League  boycott 
offices  were  warning  airplane  and  ship¬ 
ping  companies  against  serving  Israel. 
The  boycott  offices  are  continuing  to 
place  severe  limitations  on  American 
merchant  marine  activity.  Penalties  for 
breaking  the  rules  include  depriving 
ships  of  the  opportunity  for  loading  or 
discharging  cargo  and  from  taking  on 
water  supplies  and  other  provisions. 
Cargoes  destined  for  Israel,  even  in  for¬ 
eign  bottoms,  are  still  not  permitted 
through  the  Suez  Canal  and  may  be  con¬ 
fiscated. 

Foreign  nations  receiving  American 
commodities  under  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  are  required  to  employ  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  50  percent  American  flagships 
for  the  delivery  of  these  products.  All 
nations  comply,  including  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Arab  League.  However, 
in  addition  to  barring  the  ships  of  any 
nations  that  stop  at  Israel’s  ports,  the 
Arab  States  refused  to  permit  the  50-per¬ 
cent  American  bottoms  to  include  any 
“Jewish  owned”  carriers,  and  thus  such 
Arab  governments  are  in  effect  per¬ 
mitted  to  discriminate  against  American 
shipping  firms  owned  by  Jews. 

In  view  of  the  expansion  of  the  U.S. 
aid  program  to  the  Near  East  projected 
under  this  act,  the  effects  of  this  dis¬ 
crimination  will  be  more  widespread 
than  ever  if  it  is  permitted  to  continue. 

Special  targets  for  blacklisting  are 
American  motion  picture  stars  and  com¬ 
panies  but  no  aspect  of  the  American 
economy  is  exempt  from  the  blacklist 
and  the  threat  of  boycott. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
United  States  has  on  more  than  one 


occasion  come  to  the  rescue  of  Egypt 
and  Jordan,  two  states  which  are  most 
actively  seeking  to  impose  the  boycott, 
and  in  this  act  is  seeking  to  increase  our 
aid  to  these  countries. 

We  have  aided  Saudi  Arabia  and  we 
have  just  extended  recognition  to  the 
Sheikdom  of  Kuwait.  The  Senate  has 
a  right  to  insist  that  these  nations  con¬ 
duct  themselves  at  least  within  the  spirit 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  is 
the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations 
Act  of  1961  with  the  additional  provi¬ 
sion  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
report  annually  on  measures  taken  to  in¬ 
sure  the  application  of  the  principles  set 
forth  in  this  amendment. 

The  Congress  must  continue  to  seek 
to  uphold  these  principles  and  I  deeply 
believe  that  we  should  here  support  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  act  of  1961  had  a  1-year  life 
necessarily,  but  has  the  very  important 
additional  provision  requiring  the  an¬ 
nual  reports  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  only  seemly 
that  the  Congress  insist  upon  that  kind 
of  amendment  and  insist  upon  its  im¬ 
plementation,  and  I  very  much  hope 
that  when  it  is  called  up,  it  will  be  agreed 
to.  I  am  very  grateful  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  participated  with 
me  .in  presenting  it.  I  point  out  that  it 
is  entirely  a  cooperative  effort.  It  is 
not  an  original  idea  of  my  own.  The 
subject  has  been  before  us  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  It  just  seemed  logical  for 
me  to  submit  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  merely  wish  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  am  delighted  to 
join  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  in 
sponsoring  the  amendment.  It  ought  to 
have  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  It  is  regrettable  that  in  the  world 
today  there  are  some  nations  who  make 
a  mockery  out  of  the  high  sounding 
verbiage  by  which  the  Congress  passes  a 
Mutual  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  While 
they  are  aware  of  the  language,  still  they 
deal  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  an  effort  to  obtain  maximum 
financial  assistance  under  it. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
Senate  approved  similar  proposed  legis¬ 
lation.  I  am  glad  once  again  to  salute 
my  friend  from  New  York,  who  speaks 
for  a  number  of  us  in  sponsoring  the 
amendment  to  which  he  has  alluded,  and 
which  will  now  be  printed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  in  cosponsoring  the 
amendment  which  my  colleague  has  of¬ 
fered.  It  deserves,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
wholehearted  approval  of  the  Congress. 

The  continuing  practice  of  some  na¬ 
tions  in  putting  restrictions  on  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  and  using  race  or  religion  as 
a  criterion  for  discriminatory  treatment 
is  distasteful  to  all  American  citizens. 
We  in  the  United  States  believe  in  the 
basic  right  of  all  persons  to  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  religion  and  to  equal  treat¬ 
ment  under  the  law. 
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Where  racial  differences  in  this  coun¬ 
try  most  unfortunately  and  regrettably, 
by  local  custom,  are  used  as  a  basis  for 
discriminatory  treatment,  we  are  ac¬ 
tively  working  to  eliminate  these  distinc¬ 
tions.  What  a  violation  it  is,  then,  of 
our  own  fundamental  beliefs,  for  the 
United  States  to  provide  assistance  to 
nations  which  discriminate  against 
American  citizens  on  the  basis  of  reli¬ 
gion.  What  a  cruel  parody  of  the  aims 
we  try  to  achieve  through  our  foreign 
aid  program  to  encourage  nations  that 
deliberately  trample  on  principles  so 
vital  to  American  living.  What  an  in¬ 
justice  is  being  done  to  American  citi¬ 
zens  of  all  religions  who  pay  the  taxes 
imposed  by  our  Government  and  then 
see  those  funds  transferred  to  foreign 
nations  which  discriminate  against  the 
very  people  who  have  contributed  to 
their  resources. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  to  approve  in  this  legislation 
language  that  would  clearly  state  the 
sincere  and  deep-rooted  objection  of  the 
Congress  to  discriminatory  treatment  of 
Americans  abroad.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  President  take  a  strong  stand  in  any 
areas  where  this  prejudice  prevails  and 
insist  upon  the  provision  in  any  foreign 
aid  agreement  of  firm  guarantees  of 
equal  treatment  of  all  Americans.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague 
and  senior  Senator  from  New  York  in 
cosponsoring  these  amendments,  which 
deserve  the  wholehearted  approval  of 
the  Congress.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  annual  reports  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  prodding  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  into  a  more 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  will  of  the 
Congress  in  this  regard. 


legislation  on  June  12, 1962,  at  10:30  a.m., 
in  room.  4221,  New  Senate  Office  Build¬ 
ing.  The  bills  on  this  subject  pending 
before  the  committee  are  S.  2380,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Humphrey  on  August 
4,  1961,  and  S.  3329,  introduced  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Fulbright  on  May  21,  1962. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  SMALL  RECLA¬ 
MATION  PROJECTS  ACT  OF  1956— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Case]  may  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor 
on  future  printings  of  Senate  bill  3323, 
to  amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Proj¬ 
ects  Act  of  1956. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

LOAN  CONSERVATION  FMNDS- 
WITHDRAWAL  OF  A  COSPON¬ 
SOR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that / my  name  be 
stricken  from  among  tjtie  cosponsors  of 
Senate  bill  3118,  to  provide  for  loan  con¬ 
servation  funds. 

The  VICE  PRESZDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  o/aered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  PRO¬ 
POSED  Legislation  relating 

TO  PHILIPPINE  WAR  DAMAGE 
CLAIMS 

Mr/  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  will  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  Philippine  war  damage  claims 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  GOLD 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Carroll],  who  is  necessarily  absent 
today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  relative  to  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials, 
and  Fuels,  prepared  by  him,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hearings  on  Gold  Production 
(Remarks  of  Senator  John  A.  Carroll,  of 
Colorado,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels,  in  the 
Senate  on  June  5,  1962) 
re  subject  of  gold  continues  to  be  veryy 
miith  in  the  news. 

Omy  last  week  former  President  Eisj 
howeA  viewed  with  alarm  certain  present 
economic  policies  which  he  said  were  en¬ 
dangering.  the  soundness  of  our / dollar, 
which,  in  International  payment,  j/  backed 
by  gold. 

However,  iri\fairness,  it  should''  be  pointed 
out  that  under\the  previous  administration 
little  was  done  do  halt  the  tnitflow  of  gold 
from  our  country\or  increase  our  supplies 
by  making  it  possible  for  jaur  own  gold  min¬ 
ing  industry  to  produl 

By  now  of  course  itX  an  old,  old  story  to 
the  Members  of  the  JSenate  and  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration:  We  ar / continuing  to  lose  gold 
from  our  National  Treasury,  month  after 
month.  All  of  our  officials  'and  all  of  our 
experts  continue  to  express  a^arm  at  this 
outgo. 

At  the  sayfie  time,  we  have  vakt  deposits 
of  rich  gold-bearing  ores  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try — particularly  in  my  State  of  Colorado 
and  other  States  of  the  West  such  asvCali- 
fornia/and  Montana  and  including  of  course 
our  great  new  State  of  Alaska. 

was  gold  that  attracted  many  of  oi 
forefathers  to  go  West,  and  it  was  gold  that'' 
vas  the  touchstone  that  led  the  winning 
of  the  West. 

Yet  our  historic  and  once  prosperous  gold 
mines  now  are  closed  for  the  most  part,  and 
our  skilled  miners  are  unemployed,  or  have 
found  other  jobs  in  which  their  skills  and 
knowledge  and  experience  as  gold  miners  are 
not  used. 

All  this  is  taking  place  at  a  time,  when  our 
country  needs  gold,  and  more  gold. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials, 
and  Fuels  is  endeavoring  to  do  something 
about  this  anomalous  situation.  We  held  an 
exploratory  hearing  on  March  15  to  find 
means  and  ways  of  increasing  production 
of  gold  from  sources  within  the  United 
States,  and  thus  reopening  our  closed  gold 
mines  and  putting  our  gold  miners  back  to 
work. 

Specific  proposed  legislation  before  us  was 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  44,  a  measure  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California,  Mr.  Engle,  for  himself  and  other 
distinguished  Senators  of  both  political 
parties. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  44  would  author¬ 
ize  incentive  payments  of  up  to  $35  an  ounce 
for  newly  mined  domestic  gold.  This  sub¬ 
sidy  price,  combined  with  the  Government- 
fixed  price  of  $35  an  ounce,  would  make  it 


possible  for  a  domestic  producer  to  receive 
up  to  $70  an  ounce  for  new  production, 
might  point  out  here  that  many  experts  hay 
said  that  $70  an  ounce  is  an  inadequate  pylce 
under  present  day  costs  and  conditions., 

The  administrative  agencies,  led  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  opposed  this  quite 
reasonable  and  limited  measure, primarily 
on  the  ground  that  somehow  action  by  the 
American  Government  to  aid  onr  American 
miners  would  upset  the  confidence  other 
nations  might  have  in  our  d/llar.  However, 
many  of  these  same  other  .nations  aid  their 
own  gold  miners  to  a  mnch  greater  extent 
than  that  proposed  by  jBenate  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  44. 

A  memorandum  oi/tUning  steps  taken  by 
other  nations  to  aid  their  gold  miners,  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  request  of  the  subcommittee  by 
Leland  Howard,  (Chief  of  the  Office  of  Domes¬ 
tic  Gold  and/Bilver,  U.S.  Treasury,  is  as 
follows : 

“Treasury  Department, 

'Washington,  D.C. 

“Mr.  Stewart  French, 

"Chief /Counsel,  Committee  on  Interior  and 
I/sular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
>.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of 
lay  11,-  1962  in  which  you  request  certain 
''additional  information  concerning  gold,  in 
connection  with  your  forthcoming  hearings 
on  S.J.  Res.  44  scheduled  for  the  23d  of 
May. 

“Section  43  of  the  Act  of  May  12,  1933  (48 
Stat.  51-53)  permitted  the  President  to  fix 
the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar,  but  in  no  event 
to  reduce  its  then  present  weight  by  more 
than  60  percent.  Section  12  of  the  Gold  Re¬ 
serve  Act  of  1934  (48  Stat.  337)  amended  this 
section  to  add  that  the  weight  of  the  gold 
dollar  not  be  fixed  in  any  event  at  more  than 
60  percent  of  its  then  present  weight.  This 
power  was  to  expire  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act,  unless 
the  President  should  sooner  declare  the  exist¬ 
ing  emergency  ended,  but  the  President  was 
authorized  to  extend  the  period  for  not  more 
than  one  additional  year  after  such  date  by 
proclamation. 

“On  January  31,  1934  the  President  by 
proclamation  (No.  2072)  fixed  the  weight  of 
the  gold  dollar  at  15  5/21  grains  nine-tenths 
fine,  which  was  the  equivalent  of  $35  per 
fine  troy  ounce  and  on  that  same  day  the 
price  of  gold  purchased  and  sold  by  the  Mints 
and  Assay  Office  under  the  Gold  Reserve  Act 
was  fixed  at  $35  per  fine  ounce,  minus  or  plus 
Vi  of  1  percent.  Purchases  were  also  subject 
to  Mint  charges. 

“On  January  10,  1936  by  proclamation,  the 
resident  extended  the  powers  with  respect 
to\the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  until  Jan¬ 
uary.  30,  1937.  These  powers  were  further 
extended  by  the  Act  of  January  23,  1937,  the 
act  of  Dluly  6,  1939,  and  the  act  of  June  30, 
1941,  until  June  30,  1943,  when  they  expired. 

“The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  sec¬ 
tions  8  and\9  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  has 
the  authority  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  to  purchase  and  sell  gold  ‘at  such 
rates  and  upon 'such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  deem  \nost  advantageous  to  the 
public  interest.’  This  authority,  however,  is 
limited  by  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  Act 
and  the  obligations  \undertaken  by  the 
United  States  as  a  member  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund.  Article  IV,  section  2 
of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  provides; 

“  ‘The  Fund  shall  prescribe  aSmargin  above 
and  below  par  value  for  transactions  in  gold 
by  members,  and  no  member  shall  buy  gold 
at  a  price  above  par  value  plus  the  prescribed 
margin  or  sell  gold  at  a  price  belqw  par 
value  minus  the  prescribed  margin.' 

"The  fund  has  prescribed  a  margin  of\me- 
quarter  of  1  percent  plus  actual  or  com¬ 
puted  costs  of  melting,  shipment  and  cus 
tody,  if  any,  or  in  the  alternative  a  margin'' 
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instead  of  trying  to  run  things  herself, 
\as  so  many  women  seem  to  do." 

"A  Chinese  wife's  first  and  most  important 
characteristic  is  obedience — not  servility  or 
subservience,”  she  writes. 

It  is  "simply  the  knack  and  virtue  of  let¬ 
ting  h&r  husband  feel  that  he  is  truly  the 
head  of  the  family.” 

She  explains  further:  “In  the  Chinese 
tradition,  a\wife  avoids  argument  with  her 
husband,  holding  him  by  love,  understand¬ 
ing,  devotion, \and  a  conscious  willingness 
to  let  him  maK^  the  family  decisions  and 
lead  the  way.” 

She  sums  up  the\wife’s  role  as  combining 
“the  tact  of  a  diplomat  and  the  tactics  of 
a  psychiatrist.” 

During  social  gatherings,  she  says,  a  wife 
"may  join. in  discussions  of  politics,  but 
never  to  the  extent  of  engaging  in  heated 
debate  with  her  husband,  lest  she  cause  him 
to  lose  face,  or  create  the  impression  that 
she  and  he  are  in  disagreement  thus  mak¬ 
ing  them  both  lose  face. 

“This  philosophy  may  sound  Md  fash¬ 
ioned  to  many  women  in  the  Western.  World, 
particularly  American  women,”  she  'writes, 
adding,  however,  that  “it  not  only  was  gen¬ 
eral  Chennault’s  view,  Jmt,  in  my  opinion,  is 
a  view  shared  by  most  men,  East  and  Wes?t 

The  American  Air  Force '  general  and  hi 
beloved  Anna,  whom  he  called  Little  Jade, 
had  10  years  of  marriage  which  was  a  true 
partnership  before  his  tragic  death  from  can¬ 
cer  in  1958. 

Madame  Chennault  now  lives  here  in 
Washington  with  her  two  young  daughters 
in  an  apartment  she  designed  herself.  It  is 
really  two  large  apartments  thrown  together. 
The  drawing  room  is  dominated  by  a  Chi¬ 
nese  moon  gate,  a  circular  doorway  which 
faces  an  almost  life-size  portrait  of  her  late 
husband  in  uniform. 

The  moon  gate  doorway  is  a  symbol  of 
hapiness  in  China.  She  has  had  it  built  in 
her  home  here  as  a  symbol  to  her  daugh¬ 
ters,  Claire,  13,  and  Cynthia,  12,  of  all  their 
famous  father  meant  to  them  and  to  her. 

POEM  QUOTED 

The  title  of  her  forthcoming  book  has  the 
same  symbolism.  She  takes  it  from  a  Chi¬ 
nese  poem  by  Wong  Wei,  who  wrote: 

“In  the  mountain  a  night  of  rain. 

Above  the  treetops  a  thousand  springs.” 

“I  am  a  fortunate  woman,”  she  writes  in 
the  preface,  “for  I  was  married  to  a  great  man 
who  deeply  loved  me.” 

“Most  men  who  have  great  things  to  ac¬ 
complish  have  no  time  for  small  things,, 
little  time  for  tenderness.  The  many  litt} 
things  this  great  man  did  to  make  me  ha 
py,  the  many  tendernesses  he  showed/me, 
made  my  life  with  him  a  joy  and  Jnlfill- 
ment.” 

On  the  final  page,  she  quotes  the  p6em  and 
ends: 

“Our  life  together  was  like/a  Chinese 
poem.  *  *  *  In  my  heart  there  e/e  a  thousand 
springs.” 

flew  “hump 

Anna  Chan,  daughter  of  a  highly  placed 
diplomatic  family  of  old/China,  was  19  years 
old  when  she  was  assigned  by  a  Chinese 
news  agency  to  report  on  the  commanding 
general  of  the  U.S. /4th.  Air  Force,  who  had 
been  saving  thou/nds  of  Chinese  lives  dur¬ 
ing  World  War 

He  was  a  t/ll,  rugged  personality  with 
sudden  kindness  in  his  piercing  eyes.  He 
had  been  m/king  history,  flying  the  “hump” 
between  India  and  China  and  training 
China’s  voung  pilots  to  fight  the  Japanese. 

First /s  a  newspaperwoman  and  after  the 
war  a/ the  woman  General  Chennault  came 
back' to  marry,  she  tells  her  story  with  the 
finesse  of  a  novelist. 

'Anna  Chennault  is  a  novelist.  Her  12 
previous  books  written  in  Chinese  are  fiction 
of  a  high  order.  She  is  already  at  work 


her  on  her  14th  book,  her  2d  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  It  is  a  novel  against  the  background 
of  World  War  II,  in  which  her  husband’s 
great  military  exploits  will  play  their  part, 
disguised  as  fiction. 

The  beautiful  and  determined  woman  kept 
faith  with  Claire  Chennault  in  his  two  post¬ 
wedding-day  requests. 

SLIM  FIGURE 

She  has  been  a  Chinese  wife,  a  true  part¬ 
ner.  After  her  marriage  she  handled  all  the 
public  relations  of  the  new  CAT  airline 
which  Chennault  and  a  group  of  dedicated 
men  established  in  war-torn  China. 

And  she  still  has  that  same  slim  figure 
which  tight-fitting  Chinese  sheaths  demand 
of  the  wearer.  She  watches  that  figure  to¬ 
day,  more  through  exercise  than  through 
diet. 

As  a  dress  designer,  fusing  Chinese  and 
American  chic,  she  is  in  great  demand.  But 
today  she  only  designs  for  charity. 

She  recently  completed  a  series  of  100 
fashion  designs  for  her  government,  to  be 
shown  in  Latin  America. 

She  has  a  host  of  friends  in  Washington 
who  are  constantly  trying  to  lure  this  young 
and  attractive  widow  to  meet  eligible  young 
men.  She  isn’t  interested. 

She  fills  her  life  with  a  part-time  jgb  at 
Georgetown  University,  which  employs  ha 
‘  gift  for  languages;  with  writing  and  stay¬ 
ing  home  most  nights  with  her  daughters, 
ank  with  sending  back  to  Taiwan  newspaper 
reports  on  political,  economic  and  Jnuman- 
interekt  subjects. 

She  naaintains  a  home  in  TaiVan,  where 
she  take\  her  daughters  each  summer,  but 
she  wants \to  bring  them  up  /  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  atmosphere  of  Washington,  D.C.  It 
was  her  husband’s  wish  that  they  have  an 
American  education  without  ever  forgetting 
their  rich  Chinesk  heritage. 


STUDENTS  WORTHING  THEIR  WAY 

throughVollege 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  last 
Sunday’s  iss*(e  of  the  Miiuni  Herald  ap¬ 
peared  an/article  by  G.  S.  Modenfield, 
Associated  Press  editorial  writer,  which 
points  out  how  thousands  of  young  men 
and  /omen  are  working  their  way 
through  college  today.  The  \ar  tide 
should  serve  as  an  inspiration  toNthose 
io  are  beginning  to  doubt  that  tjiey 
5an  ever  obtain  a  college  education 
less  the  Federal  Government  spends  mi 
lions  of  dollars  for  scholarships  and  oth-N 
er  forms  of  financial  grants.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Can  Be  Rough,  but — Thousands  Work¬ 
ing  Their  Way  To  Gain  College  Educa¬ 
tions 

(By  G.  K.  Modenfield,  Associated  Press 
education  writer) 

Urbana,  III. — It  is  still  possible  to  work 
your  way  through  college  without  loans, 
grants,  scholarships  or  help  from  your  par¬ 
ents. 

The  proof:  Thousands  of  students  do  it 
every  year.  But  it  can  be  rough. 

It  may  take  you  5  years  instead  of  4.  Your 
grades  may  suffer  (although  not  necessarily) . 
Your  social  life  may  be  limited.  You  may 
miss  a  lot  of  rah-rah  fun  of  college,  as  well 
as  more  serious  extracurricular  activities. 
You  may  be  limited  in  the  choice  of  col¬ 
leges  you  can  attend. 

But  it  can  be  done,  and  the  rewards  are 
great. 

Dennis  S.  Acuncius  is  doing  it  here  at 
the  University  of  Illinois. 


“The  only  way  I  could  go  to  college  was 
work  my  way  through,  and  I  realized  /he 
only  way  I  could  ever  amount  to  anything 
was  to  go  to  college,”  he  said  in  an  /Inter¬ 
view. 

Nancy  Walsh  is  doing  it,  too. 

“I  realized  while  working  a  y/r  (before 
entering  the  university)  that  I/would  have 
to  go  to  college  to  get  any  plate,"  she  said. 
“I  don’t  have  time  to  partici/ate  in  campus 
activities,  and  I  have  no  fune  for  my  fa¬ 
vorite  recreation — bowline/and  outdoor  spec¬ 
tator  sports.  But  I  havc/never  been  tempted 
to  quit  school.” 

William  O.  Baillie  i/ another  making  it  on 
his  own. 

“Having  to  work'  my  way  through  makes 
me  want  to  go  /o  college  Just  that  much 
more,”  he  saidy' “My  social  life  suffers  from 
having  to  worjr  and  study  a  lot,  but  that  can 
wait.  Getting  a  good,  well-rounded  educa¬ 
tion  is  the/tnost  important  thing  to  me.” 

There  /  nothing  new,  of  course,  in  work¬ 
ing  you/  way  through  college.  During  the 
depression  it  was  the  accepted  thing. 

Ew/n  today  an  estimated  one -third  of  all 
college  students  hold  down  a  job  during  the 
Tool  year. 

But  somehow  it  has  become  “less  fashion¬ 
able”  than  it  used  to  be  to  put  yourself 
through  college,  according  to  a  group  of 
experts  who  met  here  recently. 

Student  employment  directors,  from  a 
number  of  Midwestern  universities  said,  “We 
believe  it  is  high  time  that  the  benefits  of 
working  one’s  way  through  college  be  re¬ 
emphasized. 

“Too  many  students  failing  to  get  a  loan 
or  a  scholarship  simply  do  not  go  to  school. 
Far  too  many  of  our  dropouts  fail  to  even 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  part-time  and 
summer  employment.” 

One  reason  probably  is  all  the  publicity 
that  has  been  given  to  the  rising  costs  of 
college. 

College  costs  have  risen,  tremendously,  but 
so  have  the  salaries  paid  working  students. 
It  has  never  been  easy  to  work  your  way 
through  college,  but  it  probably  isn’t  any 
harder  today  than  it  was  when  dad  was  a 
freshman. 

In  the  late  1930’s,  the  typical  wage  scale 
for  students  working  campus  jobs  was  30 
cents  an  hour.  Today  it  is  near  $1.25  an 
hour.  The  going  rate  on  a  board  Job  in  the 
1930’s  was  3  hours  work  for  three  meals. 
Today  a  student  can  earn  enough  for  three 
meals  with  only  2  hours  work. 

“We  firmly  believe  that  it  is  possible  for 
a  student  to  finance  his  own  college  educa¬ 
tion  through  a  combination  of  part-time 
ywork — about  15  hours  per  week — during  the 
eademic  year  and  a  full-time  job  during  the 
slimmer  months,”  says  John  R.  Griffin,  as¬ 
sistant  dean  of  students  at  Illinois. 

There  probably  isn’t  a  working  student 
on  anyvcampus  in  the  country  who  doesn’t 
think  he^ould  get  better  grades  if  he  weren’t 
working. 

But  the  \student  employment  directors 
disagree.  Because  a  wroking  student  must 
budget  his  time  as  well  as  his  money,  they 
said,  he  tends  \o  develop  stronger  study 
habits. 

The  working  student  should  realize  that 
the  prestige-laden  private  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities — where  tuition,  room,  and  board 
alone  can  cost  $2,000  a\year  or  more — are 
out  of  his  financial  class. 

Many  smaller,  less  expensive  (but  still  ex¬ 
cellent)  private  institutionsxare  in  small 
communities  where  job  possibilities  are  lim¬ 
ited. 

All  things  considered,  the  bestViet  for  a 
working  student  probably  is  a  public  col¬ 
lege  or  university  within  his  own\  State. 
Tax-supported  institutions  are  able  toSkeep 
student  costs  to  a  minimum,  and  mostlare 
large  enough  to  provide  student  emplc 
ment. 
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IIBUTE  TO  AIR  FORCE  PERSONNEL 

Ir.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
New\York  Journal  American  for  Sun¬ 
day,  April  8,  appeared  an  outstanding 
article  py  the  distinguished  writer  and 
columnist.  Bob  Considine,  paying  trib¬ 
ute  to  the\air  and  ground  personnel  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  dedication  to  country  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty  of\the  pilots  a'nd  air  crews 
of  our  Strategic'Air  Command  bombers 
and  the  men  anckwomen  who  support 
them  is  the  key  to  the  deterrent  capabil¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States  against  the  use 
of  military  aggression\y  the  leaders  in 
the  Kremlin. 

These  preservers  of  theA>eace  are  un_ 
selfish  public  servants.  T^ey  are  not 
demanding  35-hour  weeks  with  40-hours’ 
pay.  Most  of  them  could  b\  making 
more  money  for  themselves  and  their 
families  in  a  more  secure  job  in  private 
industry.  Something  else  keeps  them 
going — the  love  of  their  country  and  t^ie 
realization  that  preservation  of  a  ji 
and  lasting  peace  is  the  most  noble  oi 
undertakings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
splendid  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

They  Pledge  Lives  and  Fortunes  To  Keep 
Us  Free 

(By  Bob  Considine) 

Dow  Air  Force  Base,  Maine. — One  reads 
these  days  of  strumpets,  cuckolds,  muggers, 
dope  pushers  and  larceny  in  high  places,  and 
one  tends  to  despair  over  the  direction  in 
which  we  seem  to  be  decaying. 

But  a  trip  to  a  place  such  as  this  great 
airbase  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  serves 
as  a  reassuring,  even  inspirational  antidote 
to  the  shoddiness  of  the  times.  Here  men 
pledge  their  lives  and,  to  a  great  degree,  their 
fortunes  to  the  proposition  that  America  and 
the  free  world  are  worth  protecting  and — if 
attacked — shall  strike  back  with  resolution 
and  colossal  strength. 

There  is  hardly  a  pilot,  copilot,  air  crew¬ 
man,  ground  crewman,  maintenance  man, 
administrator,  hash  slinger  or  nurse  assigned 
here  who  could  not  make  more  money  more 
pleasantly  and  more  easily  in  a  less  hostile 
and  sunnier  section  of  the  country. 

But  they  stay  at  their  jobs.  It  has  been 
cruelly  suggested  that  military  people  devote 
so  much  of  their  lifetimes  to  the  serviA 
because  the  service  takes  care  of  them,  offers 
them  security  and,  in  time,  a  pension.  .well, 
there’s  precious  little  security,  or  perhaps 
even  not  much  of  a  future,  flying  at  super¬ 
sonic  F-101  or  a  nuclear  bomb-laden  B-52G 
on  endless  real  lifelike  missions  from  a 
strip  that  is  often  as  icebound  and  fog- 
enshrouded  as  some  lost  /land  in  the 
Antarctic. 

Ask  almost  any  man  fr^m  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  why  he  works  a  70-  to  80-hour 
week  under  often  perilous  circumstances, 
with  no  overtime  pay  and  the  perpetual 
cross  of  having  to  keep  his  efficiency  score 
up  to  snuff,  or  suffer  demotion,  and  he  will 
shrug  and  say,  /Well,  somebody’s  got  to 
do  it.” 

We  had  an /arly  breakfast  the  other  day 
with  a  B-52' crew  composed  of  six  of  the 
most  intelligent,  clean-cut  Americans  you 
could  hope  to  meet  in  this  or  any  other 
period.  / 

Each' was  outstanding  in  his  role  within 
that/gigantic  bomber  and  missile  launcher 
that  was  parked  hardly  30  yards  from  where 
we  ate. 

/  The  crew  had  been  on  alert  there  for  4 
days  and  nights.  They  would  have  to  stay 


ready  for  another  3  days  and  nights.  They 
would  not  leave  the  immediate  area  of  the 
plane  during  that  period.  They  attended 
6  hours  of  classes  each  day,  to  add  a  fresh 
edge  to  their  already  great  knowledge  of 
their  several  jobs.  They  dressed  in  the  light 
coveralls  that  are  worn  beneath  flying  suits. 
Their  suits  hung  near  their  beds,  along  with 
their  helmets,  boots,  gloves,  oxygen  masks. 
They  could  expect  to  be  klaxoned  out  of  their 
bunks  or  wherever  else  they  might  be,  with¬ 
out  warning,  at  least  twice  during  the  week. 

For  them,  as  for  other  SAC  crews  around 
the  world,  there  are  no  longer  any  aimless 
flights.  The  day  of  the  training  stint  is  just 
about  done.  When  the  horn  sounds,  the 
crews  on  alert  start  to  war.  This  particular 
crew  had  proved,  more  than  once,  that  it 
could  be  roused  from  sleep,  suit  up,  scramble 
into  the  plane,  start  its  eight  engines,  ac¬ 
tivate  its  indescribable  electronics  systems, 
and  taxi  away  in  under  5  minutes. 

They  might  not  knbw  for  5  or  6  hours 
later,  as  they  approached  the  prime  target 
and  its  auxiliaries,  that  this  was  not  the  real 
McCoy.  Then  back  to  Dow,  their  fuel  tanks 
replenished  by  a  risky  drink  from  a  lumber¬ 
ing  K-97  tanker — perhaps  hundreds  of  miles 
out  over  a  stormy  ocean.  Then  to  find  Dow’s 
strip,  somewhere  down  there,  and  put  the 
£00,000  pound  (plus)  bomber  gently  on  the 
arth,  its  mixture  of  H-bombs  and  A-bomb§  ‘ 
intact. 

AShard  life,  but  they  accept  it  and  sj/fck 
withvt  in  the  face  of  the  blandishments  of 
clviliark  life,  because,  well,  "Somebo^/s  got 
to  do  it> 

A  hard^Ufe,  but  a  proud  one,  Mo.  They 
have  developed,  in  this  tense /peace,  an 
esprit  de  corps  acquirable  usually  only  in 
war.  Col.  Iwry  R.  Burell/  commander, 
4038th  StrategicWVing  (SACi/ took  us  to  one 
of  the  officers’  dine-in  fornfal  dinners  Tues¬ 
day  night  and  it  almost  like  something 
out  of  the  days  when,  t/e  RAF  was  winning 
the  Battle  of  Britaiiy 

No  smoking  until /after  the  main  course. 
There  were  toasts /do  thA  President,  to  the 
Ah  Force  Chief  o y  Staff  anH,  to  various  units 
that  had  outperformed  others.  It  was  a 
man’s  dinner ,  .attended  by  gentlemen  who — 
at  a  time  when  there  would  appear  to  be 
reason,  to  chfubt  the  goodness  of  their  land — 
would  lay/ down  their  lives  to  defend  it. 


AID  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  FREE 
WORLD 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  takes  up  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1962,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  take 
a  look  at  what  other  free  world  nations 
are  doing  in  the  important  business  of 
strengthening  the  economies  of  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries.  Too  often  we 
assume  that  the  United  States  is  carry¬ 
ing  the  burden  alone. 

Frank  M.  Coffin,  Deputy  Administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment,  and  former  Congressman 
from  the  State  of  Maine,  has  provided 
us  with  an  up-to-date  report  on  the 
activities  of  our  allies  in  the  foreign  aid 
field.  Mr.  Coffin  was  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  during  his 
two  terms  in  the  House.  He  is  an 
authority  on  the  Common  Market.  He 
recently  made  an  on-the-spot  survey  of 
aid  activities  in  Europe,  Canada,  and 
Asia. 

Last  Sunday,  June  3,  the  Washington 
Post  published  an  article  by  Mr.  Coffin 
on  his  findings.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  as  a  concise 
and  illuminating  discussion  of  foreign 
aid  by  an  able  and  articulate  student  of 
the  problem. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  article  by  Frank  M.  Coffin, 
entitled  “Allies  Are  Carrying  Their  Share 
of  Aid,”  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Allies  Are  Carrying  Their  Shake  of  Aid 
(By  Frank  M.  Coffin) 

In  the  history  of  nations,  a  decade  and  a 
half  is  a  short  time  for  a  wheel  to  turn  full 
circle. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  on  June  15,  1947,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall,  in  a  com¬ 
mencement  address  at  Harvard,  confronted 
the  American  people  with  a  problem,  a  task 
and  an  opportunity. 

Speaking  starkly  and  pungently,  he  said: 
“The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Europe’s 
requirements  for  the  next  3  or  4  years  of 
foreign  goods  and  other  essential  products — 
principally  from  America — are  so  much 
greater  than  her  present  ability  to  pay  that 
she  must  have  substantial  additional  help  or 
face  economic,  social  and  political  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  a  very  grave  character. 

‘The  remedy  lies  in  breaking  the  vicious 
circle  and  restoring  the  confidence  of  the 
European  people  in  the  economic  future  of 
their  own  countries  and  of  Europe  as  a 
whole.” 

Seldom  in  great  public  matters  have  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  problem,  prescription  of  the 
remedy,  commitment  to  action  and  pre¬ 
dicted  results  occured  with  such  precision. 

THE  UNTOLD  STORY 

Today  Europe,  long  since  rebuilt  and  grow¬ 
ing  fast  in  economic  strength  and  toward 
political  unity,  is  joining  with  us,  Canada 
and  Japan  in  recognizing  a  larger  common 
problem,  task  and  opportunity.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  poverty  and  despair  of  one-third 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  task  is  to 
create  confidence  that  all  nations  can  best 
develop  in  freedom.  The  opportunity  is  to 
mobilize  the  energies,  knowledge  and  re¬ 
sources  of  those  who  have  and  those  who 
need. 

Americans  know  only  part  of  this  story. 
We  know  the  story  of  our  part  in  the  post¬ 
war  recovery  of  Europe  and  Japan.  We 
know  the  stories  of  their  fantastic  growth 
and  increasing  competition.  We  do  not 
know  the  story  of  free  world  foreign  aid. 
And  yet  the  idea  of  foreign  aid  is  one  of  our 
most  significant  and  durable  exports. 

We  responded  generously  to  the  challenge 
of  the  Marshall  plan.  Most  Americans  took 
pride  in  thise  effort.  We  have  finished  that 
effort  and  shifted  our  help  to  the  poorer 
nations. 

As  a  hation,  we  are  150  percent  richer  than 
when  we  launched  our  aid  to  Europe.  Each 
American  today  is  contributing  less  than 
half  as  much  for  economic  aid  as  he  did  be¬ 
tween  1946  and  1951.  And  yet  there  is  a 
tendency  for  our  early  pride  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  yield  to  doubt  and  self-criticism. 
Much  of  this  stems  from  the  feeling  that 
we  are  bearing  the  whole  burden;  that  Uncle 
Sam  has  become  Uncle  Sucker. 

It  was  to  test  this  belief,  to  winnow  fact 
from  fancy,  that  Fowler  Hamilton,  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  our  new  Agency  for  International 
Development,  sent  me  last  winter  to  visit  the 
capitals  of  Germany,  France,  England,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Canada — an  unprec¬ 
edented  itinerary  for  an  official  concerned 
with  aiding  developing  countries.  It  was 
difficult  to  explain  to  colleagues  preparing  for 
the  rigors  of  sub-Sahara  Africa  or  volatile 
South  America.  I  had  to  remind  them  that 
United  States  aid  officials  had  to  be  just  as 
concerned  with  countries  which  could  give 
aid  as  with  those  which  needed  aid. 

The  high  point  of  this  tour  was  DAC,  the 
Development  Assistance  Committee  of  the 
10  aid-giving  nations  of  Europe,  Japan, 
Canada,  the  Common  Market,  and  the  United 
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States,  with  the  World  Bank  as  an  interested 
observer.  Located  in  Paris,  it  seeks  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  forum,  a  fact-gathering  center,  a  con¬ 
science  and  an  instrument  for  coordinated 
aid  action  by  its  members. 

The  basic  lesson  learned  was  that  the  task 
of  helping  the  newly  developing  countries 
is  now  accepted  as  a  normal  function  of 
industrialized  nations.  It  has  become  part 
of  the  fabric  of  responsibilities  of  both  gov- 
vernmental  and  private  sectors  in  all  the 
countries  I  visited. 

AN  EXPORTED  DIALOGUE 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  used  to  Jo111  in  the  annual 
dialogue  with  the  executive  branch  on  for¬ 
eign  aid.  I  sometimes  think  we  could  have 
substituted  a  long-playing  record. 

On  side  1,  the  legislators  would  complain 
about  waste,  ungrateful  recipients,  our 
ability  to  afford  aid,  our  problems  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  the  difficulty  of  persuading  con¬ 
stituents,  and  the  rigidity  of  bureaucracy. 
On  side  2,  the  executive  spokesmen  would 
talk  about  their  efforts  to  improve  their  or¬ 
ganization  and  procedures,  the  nature  of  the 
threat  to  a  free  world,  the  dangers  of  cutting 
their  budget  estimates,  and  the  progress 
made  in  countries  being  helped. 

The  point  I  make  here  is  that  precisely  the 
same  dialogue  is  now  going  on  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  I  visited.  There  are  aid  ministers  ar¬ 
guing  with  finance  ministers.  Cabinet  meet¬ 
ings  on  the  aid  budget,  parliamentary  com¬ 
mittees  and  debates  on  aid,  interminable  aid 
missions  from  underdeveloped  countries, 
newspaper  articles,  and  public  discussion. 

The  figures  tell  part  of  the  story.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  and  Development  (the  successor  to 
the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  which  administered  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  now  enlarged  to  include  the 
United  States  and  Canada),  its  19  members 
other  than  the  United  States  contributed 
$2.3  billion  of  economic  aid  in  1960,  com¬ 
pared  to  our  own  contribution  of  $3  billion. 
The  first  figure  represented  an  increase  of  $1 
billion  or  73  percent  since  1956,  compared 
to  our  own  increase  of  $0.8  billion  or  39 
percent. 

Even  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  if 
we  consider  total  resources,  both  private  and 
public,  channeled  into  developing  countries, 
those  from  Western  Europe,  Canada,  and 
Japan  amounted  to  $4.4  billion  in  1960,  com¬ 
pared  to  ours  of  $4  billion. 

In  terms  of  percentage  of  gross  national 
product  devoted  to  aid,  our  OECD  partners 
and  Japan  increased  their  giving  from  0.46 
percent  in  1956  to  0.64  percent  in  1960  while 
the  U.S.  effort  rose  from  0.51  percent  to  6.59 
percent.  Contrary  to  the  view  of  the  aver¬ 
age  American  taxpayer,  the  proportion  of  our 
gross  national  product  devoted  to  economic 
aid  is  not  the  highest  in  the  world.  Here 
are  the  top  10: 

Percent 


France _ 1.59 

Portugal - l.  52 

Belgium - 0.  85 

United  Kingdom _ _  o.  64 

United  States _ 0.  59 

Germany _ 0.  56 

Netherlands _ 0.  47 

Japan _ 0.  44 

Italy - o.42 

Canada _ _  o.  21 


(These  figures  include  grants,  loans  over  5 
years,  contributions  to  international  organ¬ 
izations,  reparations,  consolidation  credits 
and  purchases  of  World  Bank  securities.) 

Behind  these  figures  lies  a  postwar,  post¬ 
colonial  discovery  by  the  West  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  over  a  billion  people,  mostly  unde¬ 
termined  as  to  the  form  of  their  govern¬ 
ment,  mostly  of  skins  other  than  white, 
mostly  of  faiths  other  than  Christian  but  all 
churning  in  a  molten  substructure  of  want, 


ignorance,  illness,  frustration,  and  determi¬ 
nation  to  build  better  lives. 

New  initiatives  growing  from  this  discovery 
are  motivated  by  a  blend  of  idealism  and  • 
realism:  of  commercial  advantage,  national 
prestige,  enlightened  self-interest,  and  moral 
obligation.  And  not  the  least  of  the  well- 
springs  is  this  sense  of  moral  obligation  that 
has  pricked  the  conscience  of  the  individual. 

This  seldom  becomes  articulate.  It  is 
illustrated  by  the  story  told  me  in  Germany 
of  pastors  in  the  Ruhr  Valley  who  set  aside 
one  Sunday  for  the  support  of  voluntary  aid 
projects  oversea.  Their  collections  exceeded 
their  highest  expectations. 

Each  country  visited  seemed  to  be  respond¬ 
ing  to  this  responsibility  in  several  ways. 
The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  troubled 
as  it  is  by  the  Berlin  specter,  had  just  taken 
the  amazing  step  of  quadrupling  its  aid  com¬ 
mitments — from  a  little  over  $0.3  billion  in 
1960  to  almost  $1.4  billion  in  1961. 

It  had  also  just  created  a  new  Ministry 
of  Economic  Cooperation  to  centralize  its  aid 
activities  in  40  countries.  One  German  offi¬ 
cial  said  that  his  working  routine  was  upset 
at  least  once  a  week  by  the  visit  of  some 
African  economic  mission. 

German  businessmen  also  are  exploring 
opportunities  oversea,  often  aided  by  credit 
guarantees  and  tax  incentives. 

The  top  aid  country,  proportionately,  is 
France.  Despite  her  problems  in  Algeria  and 
Tunisia,  she  has  maintained  a  level  of  from 
$800  to  $900  million  a  year  for  economic  as¬ 
sistance  overseas.  The  percentage  in  terms 
of  France’s  gross  national  product  is  almost 
three  times  that  of  the  United  States.  A  new 
Ministry  of  Cooperation  has  just  been 
created. 

Our  own  AID  is  just  entering  the  field  of 
systematic  research  of  development  activi¬ 
ties;  France  already  spends  about  $10  million 
a  year  for  this  purpose.  One  measure  of 
France’s  commitment  is  the  30,000  French 
teachers,  civil  servants,  and  experts  in  Africa 
and  Indochina.  This  is  over  four  times  the 
number  of  Americans  directly  employed  in 
our  own  aid  programs. 

Like  the  Germans  and  the  French,  the 
British  have  broken  through  the  barriers  of 
established  bureaucreacy  to  create  a  new 
Department  of  Technical  Cooperation  which 
is  staffed  by  some  700  experts  and  support¬ 
ing  personnel.  Despite  her  balance-of -pay¬ 
ments  problem,  Britain’s  current  aid  level  is 
over  $400  million  yearly. 

Even  in  Belgium,  torn  by  troubles  in  the 
Congo,  the  forward-looking  influence  of 
Prime  Minister  Spaak  has  resulted  in  a  new 
Office  for  Development  Cooperation  and  a 
high-level  council  of  expert  advisers.  Bel¬ 
gium  have  over  3,700  technicians  and  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  Congo,  Rwanda,  and  Burundi  and 
almost  2,000  Africans  in  Belgium  as  students 
or  on-the-job  trainees.  > 

Here  is  a  nation  with  one-twentieth  the 
population  of  the  United  States  with  half  as 
many  nationals  in  economic  aid  activities 
overseas. 

The  European  Economic  Community,  or 
Common  Market,  is  another  aid-giving 
“country.”  This  six-nation  entity  has  its 
own  aid  program  for  African  countries  and 
its  own  fund,  with  commitments  averaging 
over  $100  million  a  year.  It  finances  some 
350  scholarship  trainees  a  year  and  hopes 
soon  to  triple  this  rate.  It  plans  a  new 
Common  Institute  of  Development  to  in¬ 
clude  both  giving  and  receiving  nations. 

Italy,  plagued  with  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  problems  of  its  own  south  and 
feeling  its  way  under  Prime  Minister  Fan- 
fani’s  “opening  to  the  left,”  is  nevertheless 
showing  signs  of  an  aid  awakening.  It  has 
been  financing  a  significant  volume  of  ex¬ 
ports  to  less  developed  countries  but  it  needs 
to  program  its  aid  more  effectively  while  at 
the  same  time  offering  terms  that  are  within 
the  realistic  repayment  capacity  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  assisted. 
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Japan  shares  some  of  Italy’s  problems  of 
intensive  growth,  preoccupation  with  do¬ 
mestic  issues  and  an  approach  to  aid  largely 
outside  the  budget,  through  export  credits 
and  guarantees.  However,  it  has  established 
an  Oversea  Economic  Cooperation  Fund  and 
an  Economic  Cooperation  Bureau  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Office.  Its  Export-Import  Bank  has 
available  some  $350  million  for  medium-term 
lending. 

From  the  start  of  its  technical  assistance 
program  to  last  October,  some  3,500  foreign 
trainees  and  students  studied  in  Japan  while 
almost  500  Japanese  experts  served  in  less 
developed  areas  of  the  world.  Ten  tech¬ 
nical  training  centers  have  been  set  up  over¬ 
seas  and  three  more  are  planned. 

Canada  is  in  the  anomalous  position  of 
being  the  second  richest  country  per  capita 
in  the  world  but  with  only  one-fifth  of  1 
percent  of  her  gross  national  product  de¬ 
voted  to  foreign  aid.  Progress  has  been 
made  with  the  passage  last  year  of  a  $200 
million  export  credit  program  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  External  Aid  Office.  Canada 
has  much  more  to  offer  a  real  free  world  aid 
movement. 

There  are  efforts  in  countries  other  than 
the  seven  I  visited  to  participate  in  this 
movement.  Scandinavia,  Israel  and  the 
Netherlands  are  among  them.  There  are 
also  the  important  international  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Assistance  Programs,  the  World  Bank, 
its  International  Development  Association 
and  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

But  there  are  serious  problems.  Some 
countries  think  too  much  in  terms  of  trade 
advantage.  All  of  them  maintain  too  strict 
lending  terms  of  repayment  and  interest 
to  allow  sustained  development  to  take 
place.  Some  are  addicted  only  to  loans, 
other  only  to  grants. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  aid-giving  coun¬ 
tries  to  assist  only  those  nations  to  which 
there  are  special  ties.  There  is  too  little 
agreement  on  the  kinds  of  aid  which  best 
serve  various  stages  of  development. 

Free  world  aid  is  like  a  flotilla  of  ships 
vaguely  trending  toward  a  distant  port 
with  each  vessel  under  different  sailing  or¬ 
ders.  What  is  needed  is  at  least  a  central 
operations  room  where  all  courses  can  be 
plotted  and  collisions  avoided. 

Such  a  center  is  the  Development  Assist¬ 
ance  Committee.  Evolving  over  the  past  2 
years,  it  may  well  rank  as  one  of  the  great 
initiatives  taken  by  the  free  world,  together 
with  the  Marshall  plan,  NATO,  the  Common 
Market  and  DAC’s  parent  OECD. 

DAC’s  unique  place  in  international  aid 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  has  direct  ac¬ 
cess  to  its  member  governments.  Officials  at 
senior  levels  of  government  frequently  at¬ 
tend  its  meetings.  It  is  therefore  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  can  be  used  not  only  to  in¬ 
crease  the  level  and  effectiveness  of  the  aid 
programs  of  its  own  members;  it  can  also 
strengthen  the  national  support  given  such 
organizations  as  the  United  Nations,  the 
World  Bank  and  its  soft  loan  affiliate,  the 
International  Development  Association. 

Important  steps  have  been  taken  by 
DAC.  In  March  1961,  it  recognized  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a  “common  aid  effort”  by  all  its 
members.  It  is  now  taking  the  first  step  to 
breathe  life  into  this  concept  by  conducting 
an  annual  review  of  the  aid  program  of  each 
member  country. 

DAC  members  are  also  vitally  involved  in 
the  creation  of  an  OECD  Development  Cen¬ 
ter,  a  study  of  technical  cooperation  in  Latin 
America  and  consideration  of  a  program  of 
investment  guarantees  applicable  to  all  its 
members. 

DAC  is  not  confining  its  role  to  examining, 
thinking,  and  discussing,  however.  Under  a 
resolution  passed  in  January,  its  members 
are  prepared  to  form  coordinating  teams  for 
efforts  in  various  countries.  DAC  hopes  soon 
to  have  teams  working  on  at  least  one  coun- 
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try  in  each  of  the  major  developing  regions 
of  the  world.  These  teams  will  consider  the 
problems  and  needs  of  the  country,  the  aid 
programs  of  the  donors  and  ways  in  which 
they  can  pool  their  efforts  more  effectively. 

The  United  States  views  DAC  as  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  task  of  mobilizing  free  world 
aid  resources.  U.S.  Ambassador  James  Rid- 
dleberger  is  chairman  of  DAC.  A  high-level 
American  team  headed  by  Ambassador  John 
Tuthill  represents  us  at  DAC  in  Paris.  And 
our  Agency  for  Internationad  Development 
has  a  specific  organizational  unit  concen¬ 
trating  on  matters  coming  before  DAC. 

It  will  be  through  a  combination  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  action,  of  putting  their  money 
and  their  skills  where  their  discussions  lead 
them,  that  DAC’s  members  can  create  a 
movement  rivaling  in  achievement  the  his¬ 
toric  awakenings  of  exploration,  migration, 
and  intellectual  awareness.  For  this  will  be 
an  awakening  to  action  for  one-third  of  the 
human  race. 

And  all  of  this  is  but  the  extension  of  the 
logic  of  General  Marshall’s  historic  words  at 
Harvard  15  years  ago.  _ 


WIRETAPPING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  I  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  number  of  hearings  related 
to  the  problem  of  controlling  criminal 
activities,  and  illegal  gambling.  In¬ 
creasingly,  I  find,  we  are  confronted  b'y 
the  dilemma  of  providing  adequate  tools 
for  law  enforcement  officials  without  in¬ 
fringing  on  basic  civil  rights. 

Nowhere  is  the  problem  more  acute 
than  in  the  area  of  wiretapping.  Before 
any  action  is  taken  on  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  dealing  with  wiretapping,  the  whole 
subject  should  be  given  a  full  discussion 
and  searching  debate. 

Today,  I  offer  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues,  the  cogent  arguments  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  his  position 
and  for  the  proposed  law  which  he 
favors.  I  do  this  in  an  effort  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  discussion  of  the  issue. 

The  Attorney  General’s  arguments 
appeared  in  an  article  by  him  in  the 
Sunday,  June  3,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor^; 
as  follows :  / 

Attorney  General’s  Opinion  on  Wiretaps 
(By  Robert  F.  Kennedy)  / 

In  1959,  while  inspecting  a  fireajferm  sta¬ 
tion,  the  fire  chief  of  a  large  western  city 
made  a  startling  discovery.  The  recording 
system  had  been  rigged  to  regferd  not  only 
firealarm  calls  but  also  all  calls  on  the  chief’s 
private  line.  The  chief  loqked  further.  He 
found  a  recording  tape  oVL  which  was  tran¬ 
scribed  a  personal  telephone  conversation 
between  him  and  a  U^.  Senator. 

The  Department  of7  Justice  discovered  the 
identity  of  the  wir/iapper — but  was  forced 
to  close  the  file  oil  this  case  last  September 
without  any  action  against  him.  He  could 
not  be  prosecuted  under  the  present  Federal 
wiretapping  statute,  which  should  protect 
against  such  gross  invasion  of  individual 
privacy,  bvft  does  not. 

Last  fail,  District  Attorney  Frank  Hogan  of 
New  Y6rk  City  developed  a  strong  case 
against  seven  of  the  top  narcotics  distribu¬ 
tors.  In  the  country— men  who  had  operated 
a  multimillion-dollar  narcotics  ring  in  the 


New  York  City  area  for  more  than  5  years. 
Yet  on  November  14,  Mr.  Hogan  abandoned 
his  prosecution  of  the  seven  men.  Much  of 
Ills  evidence  came  from  wiretapping  and— al¬ 
though  the  wiretaps  had  been  authorized  by 
a  court,  as  is  permissible  in  New  York — he 
felt  he  could  not  introduce  this  evidence 
Without  committing  a  Federal  crime. 

In  other  words,  the  men  could  not  be  pros¬ 
ecuted  because  of  the  present  Federal  wire¬ 
tapping  statute,  which  should  permit  reason¬ 
able  use  of  wiretapping  by  responsible  offi¬ 
cials  in  their  fight  against  crime,  but  does 
not. 

Clearly,  there  is  almost  no  one  who  be¬ 
lieves  this  law,  which  enhances  neither  per¬ 
sonal  privacy  nor  law  enforcement,  to  be  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Indeed,  bills  to  change  it — sec¬ 
tion  605  of  the  Federal  Communication  Act — 
have  been  introduced  in  virtually  every  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  since  it  was  passed  in  1934. 
But  the  present  law  has  remained  on  the 
books,  the  beneficiary  of  the  stalemate  re¬ 
sulting  from  an  emotion-hardened  debate  on 
the  question  of  wiretapping  that  has  gone 
on  between  absolutists  for  decades. 

It  is  easy  to  take  an  absolute  position  on 
wiretapping.  Some,  concerned  with  en¬ 
croachments  on  individual  rights  by  society, 
\«ay  wiretapping  of  any  kind  is  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  invasion  of  privacy.  Others,  con¬ 
ceded  with  a  rapidly  rising  crime  rate  say 
law-enforcement  officers  should  be  free  to 
tap  telephone  wires  to  gather  evidence.  / 

The\eart  of  the  problem — a  proper  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  right  of  privacy  and /the 
needs  of  modern  law  enforcement— is  eaky  to 
see.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  devise  controhnvhich 
strike  this  balance.  But  it  is  not  impossible, 
either,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  wiretapping 
bill  which  the  department  of  /Justice  has 
proposed  to  Congress  we  have"  formed  such  a 
balance.  \  / 

There  is  no  question  that/the  telephone  is 
an  important  asset  to\rinnnals.  Here  is  an 
instantaneous,  cheap,  iWdily  available  and 
secure  means  of  communication.  It  greatly 
simplifies  espionage,  sabotage,  the  narcotics 
traffic,  and  other  nrijor  crimes. 

I  do  not  know /of  any  law-enforcement 
officer  who  docs/not  believe  that  at  least 
some  authority/  to  tap  telephone  wires  is 
absolutely  es/mtial  for  the  prevention  and 
punishmenly'of  crime.  There  are  oyer  100 
million  phones  in  the  United  States  -and  the 
bulk  of  business  is  transacted  over  the\tele- 
phone.  /Increasingly,  this  business  includes 
crimeV-the  organized  criminal  and  racketed* 
ing  Activities,  involving  millions  of  dollars^ 
which  are  among  our  major  domestic  prob¬ 
lems.  Without  the  telephone,  many  major 
/Crimes  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  com- 
/  mit  and  would  be  more  easily  detected. 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  five  of  eight 
crime  bills  proposed  by  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment.  One  of  these  laws  recognized  that  the 
telephone  is  a  major  tool  of  organized  crime 
and  prohibited  the  use  of  the  telephone  for 
interstate  transmission  of  gambling  infor¬ 
mation.  The  President  signed  the  bill  on 
September  13.  Almost  immediately,  several 
operators  of  major  gambling  services  went 
out  of  business  or  curtailed  their  activities. 
The  result  has  been  that  organized  crime 
has  been  dealt  an  effective  blow  where  it 
hurts — in  the  pocketbook. 

This  experience  underscores  the  need  for 
wiretapping  legislation.  Wiretapping  often 
may  be  the  only  way  of  getting  evidence  or 
of  getting  the  necessary  leads  to  break  up 
major  criminal  activity. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  most  people  feel 
strongly  about  the  privacy  of  their  telephone 
conversations.  None  of  us  likes  to  think 
that  some  unknown  person  might  be  listen¬ 
ing  to  what  we  have  to  say.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Constitution  confers  on  each 
individual  a  right  of  privacy — what  the  late 
Justice  Louis  Brandeis  called  “the  right  to  be 
let  alone.” 


The  fourth  amendment  specifically  pro¬ 
tects  “the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure 
in  their  persons,  houses,  and  papers,  and  . 
eiffects  against  unreasonable  searches  and/ 
seizures.”  In  the  famous  Olmstead  case 
1928,  involving  a  Seattle  bootlegging  ryt ig, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  to  intercept 
telephone  calls  by  wiretapping  did  not  vio¬ 
late  the  fourth  amendment  because  the  law- 
enforcement  officers  did  not  enter  tire  house, 
touch  the  person  or  seize  the  pan/rs  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  people  whose  wires .were  tapped. 

But  in  another  sense,  wiretapping  involves 
a  greater  interference  with  privacy  than  does 
the  conventional  search  and  seizure.  Every 
telephone  conversation  involves  at  least  two 
persons,  one  of  whom  /may  be  wholly  in¬ 
nocent.  And  in  man V  cases  the  telephone 
that  is  used  by  a  suspected  criminal  may 
also  be  used  by  a/ large  number  of  other 
persons.  / 

Indeed,  many /professional  criminals  typi¬ 
cally  transact /their  criminal  business  over 
public  telephones.  A  tap  set  up  to  catch  the 
criminal  may  necessarily  overhear  hundreds 
of  conversations  by  persons  who  are  totally 
unsuspected  of  crime,  but  whose  privacy  is 
nonetheless  violated. 

Even  though  the  fourth  amendment  is  not 
literitlly  applicable — and  the  Olmstead  de- 
cirion  is  still  the  law — the  principles  under¬ 
lying  it  are  important  in  considering  wire- 
Aapping.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
did  not  outlaw  all  searches  of  a  man’s  house 
and  seizures  of  his  papers  and  effects.  They 
only  prohibited  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures. 

In  particular,  they  recognized  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  could  search  a  man’s  house 
and  seize  his  papers.  But  first  they  required 
these  officials  to  obtain  a  warrant  from  a 
court  upon  a  showing  of  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  illegal  material  was  on  the 
premises  to  be  searched.  In  other  words,  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  attempted  to 
balance  two  objectives — that  criminals  be 
caught  and  convicted,  and  that  the  privacy 
of  innocent  persons  be  protected. 

This  is  precisely  our  objective  today. 

Wiretapping  is  not  authorized  in  most 
States.  Section  605  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Act  provides:  “No  persons  not 
being  authorized  by  the  sender  shall  inter¬ 
cept  any  communication  and  divulge  or  pub¬ 
lish  the  existence,  contents,  substance,  pur¬ 
port,  effect,  or  meaning  of  such  intercepted 
communication  to  any  person.” 

To  the  layman,  this  certainly  sounds  like 
an  absolute  prohibition  of  wiretapping  ex¬ 
cept  where  one  of  the  parties  to  the  conver¬ 
sation  consents  to  it.  Yet  wiretapping  is 
practiced  by  Federal  law-enforcement  of¬ 
ficers,  at  least  some  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and — as  In  the  case  of  the  fire  chief’s 
phonK— by  many  private  individuals.  In¬ 
deed,  the  laws  of  the  six  States,  such  as 
New  York,  specifically  authorize  wiretapping 
by  law-enforcement  officials  under  court 
order.  \ 

How  can  this  be?  The  legal  answer  is 
that  the  Communications  Act  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  interception  alone;  it  prohibits  inter¬ 
ception  and  disclosure.  For  this  reason,  every 
President  since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  au¬ 
thorized  the  AttorneysGeneral  to  permit  wire¬ 
tapping  in  cases  involving  the  national  se¬ 
curity.  In  1941,  Attorney  General  Robert  H. 
Jackson  indicated  that  ^disclosure”  within 
the  Federal  Government— \imong  officials — 
also  was  not  prohibited  by  the  act.  Yet,  dis¬ 
closure  in  court — using  the\lawfully  ob¬ 
tained  evidence  to  convict  a  criminal — has 
been  regarded  itself  to  be  a  criminal  act. 

This  is  unsatisfactory.  There  is\no  guar¬ 
antee  of  privacy  in  the  use  of  the  telephone 
under  the  existing  law  because  anyoHe  can 
listen  in  without  violating  that  statutes.  To 
convict  someone  of  illegal  wiretapping\we 
have  to  prove  both  the  tap  and  an  unlawful 
disclosure.  That  Is  a  very  difficult  burdens 
indeed. 
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that  the  Navy  wants  hull  plates  and  frames 
capable  of  withstanding  pressures  of  150,000 
aunds  per  square  inch  to  enable  subma- 
to  dive  to  depths  of  2  miles. 

)nly  United  States  Steel  has  produced  the 
80  stainless  steel  alloy  that  meets  the 
rigidVnaval  specifications.  Its  price  when 
compated  to  the  25  cents  a  pound  for 
HY-30  is  about  double.  The  lowest  priced 
similar  titanium  alloy  is  around  $8  a  pound. 

United  States  Steel  has  not  yet  found  a 
satisfactory \and  economical  method  of 
welding  and  NTabri  eating  this  new  alloy. 
Pentagon  officials  say  no  orders  will  follow 
until  these  problems  are  solved.  When 
this  new  steel  is  adopted  it  will  mean  a  com¬ 
plete  redesign  of  aVJ  new  submarines  and 
their  components. 


THE  MEDICARE!  ISSUE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Resident,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  partial  nationalization  of 
health  care  which  may  seriously  endan¬ 
ger  our  whole  voluntary  medical  system, 
any  proposal  directly  involving  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  in  administration  of 
medical  care  for  people  over  65  shotud  be 
shunned. 

Any  compulsory  health  plan  embrac/ 
ing  all  people,  or  all  people  in  a  special' 
group  regardless  of  whether  they  want 
or  need  the  proposed  services,  constitutes 
a  major  infringement  on  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  and.  liberty.  It  should  be 
opposed. 

There  is  serious  question  as  to  whether 
it  is  proper  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  use  taxpayers’  money  to  purchase 
health  care  services  for  any  individual 
without  regard  to  his  actual  need. 

’  H.R.  4222,  the  King-Anderson  bill, 
would  violate  all  three  of  these  precepts. 

Because  of  this.  Congress,  in  1960, 
wisely  rejected  similar  proposals  and 
adopted  the  Kerr -Mills  Act,  Public  Law 
86-778. 

The  Kerr-Mills  Act  provides  Federal 
funds  for  State-administered  medical 
programs  for  the  aged  who  need  help. 

Congress  intended  that  such  programs, 
designed  for  older  people  not  on  public 
assistance  rolls,  should  prevent  pauper¬ 
ization  through  illness  and  that  undeiy 
them  the  recipient’s  basic  independent 
should  be  retained. 

Kerr-Mills  Act  grants  to  the  states 
are  unusually  generous. 

The  States  are  free  to  develop  Virtually 
any  program  they  see  fit. 

Determination  of  what  /constitutes 
need  is  completely  at  the  gates’  discre¬ 
tion. 

In  most  States,  automatic  eligibility  is 
provided  the  individual  whose  income 
and  assets  fall  belpw  a  predetermined 
amount. 

A  number  of  nyfo  bills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  .current  Congress  which 
would  avoid  spine  obvious  defects  in  H.R. 
4222.  Wide/ publicity  has  been  given 
proposals  /or  new  State-administered 
plans  wh<n  an  individual  option  to  elect 
voluntary  health  insurance,  and  propos¬ 
als  for  tax  credits  for  voluntary  health 
instance  and  medical  expenses  of  peo- 
pl/over  65. 

'in  would  appear,  however,  that  fur- 
er  action  in  this  area  at  least  should 
be  deferred  until  the  full  effect  of  the 


Kerr-Mills  Act  can  be  evaluated.  Such 
study,  of  course,  should  be  based  on  re¬ 
sults  following  wholehearted  efforts  to 
implement  it. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  national 
responsibility  for  such  all-out  promotion 
of  the  law  now  rests  with  the  Executive 
branch. 

Unfortunately,  activities  of  responsible 
spokesmen  for  the  current  administra¬ 
tion  have  been  concerned  primarily  with 
campaigning  for  a  proposal  previously 
rejected  by  Congress.  As  long  as  this 
administrative  reluctance  to  give  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act  full  support  continues, 
it  would  appear  wise  for  the  Congress  to 
stand  firm. 

Despite  the  foot-dragging  and  attacks 
on  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  by  major  adminis¬ 
tration  spokesmen,  the  speed  of  its  im¬ 
plementation  by  the  States  has  been  re¬ 
markable. 

This  gives  promise  that  the  Kerr-Mills 
and  other  existing  assistance  programs, 
coupled  with  expanding  voluntary  health 
insurance,  will  continue  to  provide  older  y 
people  with  the  world’s  best  medical  car^ 
unhampered  by  Federal  bureaucracy. 


CHE  AIR  RESERVE  TECHNICIANS 
PROGRAM  NEEDS  INVE6TIGA- 
)N 

MrS^IRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  practice  is  presently  being 
carried  on.  by  the  U.S.  Airforce  in  its  Air 
Reserve  technician  program.  I  refer  to 
the  practicexrf  compelling  civilian  Fed¬ 
eral  employ  ee\who /re  working  for  the 
Air  Force  at  cenajh  stations  throughout 
the  country  to  be^qme  members  of  an  Ac¬ 
tive  Reserve  component  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  or  continue  their  civilian  service  or 
to  obtain  advancement  and  promotion. 

We  have/ received  a  Substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  complaints  over 'a  considerable 
period  at  time  in  which  thecpmplainants 
chare/  that  this  practice  violates  the 
Veterans  Preference  Act,  that,  under  it 
siyefervisory  positions  are  deniecKto  those 
10  fail  to  join  the  Active  Reserve,  that 
lual  civil  service  registers  jeopardize 
the  seniority  of  such  employees  and  Riat 
such  forced  enlistment  in  the  Air 
serve  technician  program  is  illegal  an< 
wrong  in  principle. 

This  problem  is  of  nationwide  scope 
and  it  would  appear  that  opportunities 
to  secure  a  civilian  job  in  the  A.R.T.  pro¬ 
gram  is  used  as  a  lure  to  secure  enlist¬ 
ments  in  the  Air  Force  Active  Reserve. 

In  a  civil  service  handbook  bearing  the 
number  “X-151,”  entitled  “Recruitment 
of  Air  Reserve  Technicians  Through 
Competitive  Examination,”  and  issued 
by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
April  1958  for  use  by  Air  Force  Boards 
of  U.S.  Civil  Service  Examiners,  there 
appears  on  page  4  of  this  handbook  the 
following : 

Reserve  membership:  In  addition  to  meet¬ 
ing  the  examination  requirements  indicated 
below,  applicants  must  be  (or  must  be  will¬ 
ing  and  eligible  to  become)  active  members 
of  the  local  Air  Force  Reserve  unit  in  which 
these  positions  exist  and  must  maintain 
such  membership  during  their  tenure  of 
employment.  Applicants  who  are  found 
Ineligible  for  Reserve  membership  can  be 
given  no  further  consideration  for  Air  Re¬ 
serve  technician  positions  unless  their  in¬ 


eligibility  is  due  to  a  temporary  condition 
or  situation  or  to  a  remediable  phy/cal 
defect. 

Last  October  I  submitted  this  problem 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Comndttee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  who 
very  kindly  presented'  it  to/he  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force. 

In  a  reply  to  Chairm/n  Russell,  Gen. 
Perry  M.  Hoisington,  .Deputy  Director  of 
Legislative  Liaison  /or  U.S.  Air  Force, 
states : 

No  person  is  foiled  to  enlist  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  bu/ must  be  willing  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Reserve  or  already  be  a 
reservist  to  be/eligible  for  an  A.R.T.  position. 

Mr.  Pre/dent,  I  submit  that  if  a  person 
is  in  the/A.R.T.  program  and  that  at  the 
end  oy  his  Reserve  enlistment  refuses 
to  repnlist  and  as  a  result  his  civilian  job 
in  the  A.R.T.  program  comes  to  an  end 
that,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  forced  en- 
fstment,  and  I  know  of  no  other  way 
'to  characterize  it.  It  is  very  simply  the 
exercise  of  compulsion  in  the  field  of 
civil  employment. 

One  may  note  further  in  that  same 
letter  that  the  Air  Force,  relying  on  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  upon  the 
advice  of  staff  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  takes  the  position  that  under 
general  civil  service  authority  no  legis¬ 
lation  was  deemed  to  be  necessary  to 
implement  and  carry  out  this  program. 

To  require  applicants  for  an  A.R.T. 
position  to  meet  civil  service  standards  is 
not  objectionable  as  such.  To  require 
that  they  meet  certain  physical  stand¬ 
ards  may  also  not  be  deemed  objection¬ 
able,  but  to  require  enlistment  in  the 
Active  Reserve  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  securing  or  holding  a  civil  service 
position  is  not  only  of  dubious  validity 
but,  in  my  judgment,  a  departure  from 
sound  principles. 

Mr.  President,  other  members  of  the 
Senate  may  have  been  confronted  with 
this  same  problem.  I  am,  therefore,  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  make  a  com¬ 
plete  investigation  of  this  matter  in  the 
interest  of  the  integrity  of  our  civil  serv¬ 
ice  system.  I  shall  send  copies  of  this 
dement,  with  a  covering  note,  to  the 
clilqirmen  of  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittees  of  both  House  and  Senate,  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees 
of  botrHHouse  and  Senate,  to  the  Civil 
Service  commission,  and  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  tras  Air  Force.  I  shall  ask  the 
committee  te  make  a  report  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

As  a  postcrip\to  this  statement  let  me 
but  observe  that  compel  a  person  with 
many  years  of  civilian  service  to  enlist 
or  reenlist  in  the  Active  Air  Force  Re¬ 
serve  is,  in  fact,  putting  his  rights  in 
jeopardy  as  a  civil  service  employee  and, 
frankly,  I  know  of  nonspecific  statute 
or  of  any  valid  rule  or  regulation  under 
which  this  can  be  legally  dime.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  statutory  requirement, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Air  Forqe  action 
in  this  matter  is  somewhat  capricious 
and  unreasonable  and  as  such  it  nierits 
a  full  and  complete  investigations 
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SjOUNG  GI’S  DESERVE  TO  GET 
CHANCE  AT  CATCHING  UP  IN 
SEEKING  AN  EDUCATION 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  bill  calling  for 
educational  assistance  to  post-Korean 
war  veterans^  S.  349,  known  as  the  cold 
war  GI  bill,  wijl  receive  quick  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  ligh\of  current  international 
developments. 

I  wish  to  emphkize,  particularly,  the 
risks  faced  by  todays  American  service¬ 
man,  no  matter  where  his  duty  station 
may  be,  in  light  of  the\ensions  that  ex¬ 
ist  in  areas  such  as  Laqs,  Cuba,  West 
Berlin,  and  other  trouble\spots  on  the 
globe. 

Young  men  in  the  Armed  Threes  to¬ 
day  deserve  better  treatment  than  they 
get  on  completion  of  their  military  obli¬ 
gations. 

S.  349,  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  which  isu co¬ 
sponsored  by  36  other  Senators,  wo\ld 
help  to  remove  the  injustice  being  ii 
posed  on  our  young  veterans. 

We  acknowledge  the  buildup  in  Com¬ 
munist  military  power  in  considering  our 
own  budget  for  military  defense.  We 
must  go  a  step  further  and  acknowledge 
the  risks  our  servicemen  take,  and  see 
to  it  that  they  receive  the  GI  bill  bene¬ 
fits  which  they  earn  by  service  in  a  time 
when  peace  is  uneasy  at  best. 

These  men,  whose  lives  are  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  a  call  to  arms,  are  justly  entitled 
to  help  in  resuming  their  civilian  lives 
without  undue  hardship.  The  45  per¬ 
cent  of  young  men  who  serve  this  country 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  opportunity  to 
catch  up  with  the  55  percent  who  do  not 
serve,  but  who  remain  free  to  advance 
themselves. 

The  GI  bills  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war  have  unquestionably  proved 
their  worth  to  our  country.  A  GI  bill 
for  post-Korean  war  veterans  likewise 
will  prove  its  worth  beyond  question. 

Mr.  President,  Columnist  Joseph  Al- 
sop  has  written  an  article  concerning 
the  intensified  concentration  of  Russia 
upon  building  its  military  strength  at 
the  expense  of  pressing  domestic  prob- 
lems.  To  emphasize  the  fact  that  young 
American  servicemen  today  are  in  no 
cradle  of  security,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  i: 
the  Record  Mr.  Alsop’s  article,  entitled 
“Guns  Before  Butter,”  published  in/the 
Washington  Post  and  in  the  New/York 
Herald  Tribune  of  June  4, 1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  th6  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tjrfe  Record, 
as  follows : 

Guns  Before  ButTer 
(By  Joseph.  Alsop) 

Reports  from  Moscow  announce  that  the 
butter  price  there  has  b*!en  raised  to  almost 
$2  a  pound  and  that,  even  at  this  high  price, 
butter  Is  not  always  obtainable.  Not  enough 
has  been  said,  however,  about  the  root  cause 
of  the  butter  shortage,  which  is  the  massive¬ 
ly  increased  Sovjet  investment  in  guns. 

The  guns-be^ore-butter  choice  was  formal¬ 
ly  made  last/winter.  The  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  met  in 
full  session,  to  discuss  the  crisis  in  agri- 
culture  / The  farm  crisis  was  publicly  ad¬ 
mitted/and  frankly  documented.  Yet  the 
principal  decision  taken  was  to  swell  the 
ran7®  of  Soviet  agricultural  officialdom — to 
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use  bureaucrats,  in  fact,  as  a  novel  substi¬ 
tute  for  fertilizer. 

Almost  simultaneously,  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  also  announced  that  its  defense 
budget  had  been  increased  by  a  staggering 
45  percent,  which  is  about  double  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  increase  of  the  Eisenhower  defense 
budget.  Except  in  demonological  circles,  al¬ 
most  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  announce¬ 
ment  concerning  the  defense  budget,  but  if 
the  announcement  was  not  misleading,  it 
constitutes  a  new  fact  of  the  utmost  world¬ 
wide  importance. 

Since  the  Kremlin  announcement  was 
made,  this  reporter  has  tried  to  get  at  the 
truth,  both  here  and  in  Europe.  Thte  truth 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  and  even  when 
data  are  obtainable,  you  at  once  discover 
there  is  much  dispute  about  the  data.  Here, 
however,  is  the  best  brief  summary  that  can 
be  offered : 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
the  Soviet  defense  effort  has  been  greatly 
intensified-.  The  first  open  symptom  was 
the  abrupt  reversal  of  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev’s 
shrink-the-armed-forces  program  in  the 
summer  of  1961.  Special  callups  and  hold¬ 
overs  in  service  brought  the  number  of  men 
in  uniform  up  to  the  level  that  had  existed 
before  Khrushchev  gave  his  order  for  a  re¬ 
action.  This  meant  an  overall  increase  of 
several  hundred  thousand  men. 

Secondly,  the  intensification  of  the  Soviet 
defence  effort  is  by  no  means  limited  to  thj  J 
increase  of  men  in  uniform.  In  itself  the 
crease  must  be  a  heavy  strain,  since  Russia 
is  now  passing  through  a  period  of  extreme 
scarify  of  young  manpower,  caused /by  the 
low  birthrate\and  poor  infant-suryfval  rate 
in  wartime.  Y^t  the  strain  on  the  economy 
of  the  increased  investments  /n  military 
hardware  must  beVreater  still. 

In  the  field  of  mi&slle  hardware,  alone,  the 
current  Soviet  investments'  are  downright 
astonishing,  ©n  thexsna/hand,  a  second- 
generation  Soviet  intercontinental  missile, 
comparable  to  the  American  liquid-fueled 
Titan,  is  now  in  quantity  production. 

Large  numbers  of /launching  sites  are  also 
being  built  for  these  missiles,  not  “hardened" 
like  the  AmericarrlCBM  launching  sites,  but 
still  fairly  cosily.  The  prograiX  is  being 
pushed  forwam  with  such  speed  that  within 
12  months  the  Soviets  may  add  as  many  as 
200  new  IGMB’s  to  their  operational  arsenal. 

.  On  the  other  hand — and  even  saore 
costly— tne  Soviets  are  also  pushing  forward 
with  great  speed  a  truly  vast  program 
surface-to-air  missiles  like  the  American^ 
Nike.  The  Soviet  industrial  centers  are 
thickly  surrounded  by  new  SA  EC’s,  as  the 
5efense  Department  calls  the  missile  com-’ 
’parable  to  our  Nike-Hercules.  But  the 
SA  ITs,  highly  effective  against  aircraft  at¬ 
tacking  at  high  altitudes,  are  of  little  use 
against  planes  coming  in  on  the  deck,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  new  tactics  of  the  U.S. 
Strategic  Air  Command. 

Hence  the  thousands  of  SA  II’s  are  now 
being  supplemented,  apparently  without  re¬ 
gard  to  cost  by  huge  additional  numbers  of 
SA  Ill’s — surface-to-air  missiles  designed  to 
knock  down  attacking  planes  at  low  alti¬ 
tudes.  ’ 

The  cost  of  installing  this  elaborate  point 
defense  of  all  the  major  Soviet  industrial 
centers  is  so  great  that  it  is  now  thought 
to  absorb  up  to  35  percent  of  the  entire 
Soviet  defense  budget.  Yet  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  obsolete  in  the  near  future, 
when  SAC  phases  out  its  aircraft  and  places 
its  main  reliance  on  long-range  ballistic 
missiles. 

Finally,  further  large  but  indeterminate 
amounts  are  also  being  invested  in  a  major 
Soviet  effort  to  produce  an  anti-missile-mis¬ 
sile.  Even  so,  the  majority  of  demonologists 
hold  that  the  announced  increase  in  Soviet 
military  spending  is  in  part  a  fraud.  They 
argue  it  was  partly  achieved  by  openly  in¬ 


cluding  in  the  defense  budget  expenditures 
formerly  concealed  in  such  mysterious  items 
in  the  Soviet  national  budget  as  “financing 
the  national  economy.”  This  item  an 
others  like  it  have  indeed  been  somewjaat 
reduced,  making  the  case  for  partial  i/aud 
rather  convincing. 

Yet  the  degree  of  fraud — if  fraud  there 
be — is  very  much  less  significant  /than  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  Soviet,  national 
policy  is  again  rather  emphatically  putting 
guns  before  butter. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
our  experience  has  taught  us  that  for¬ 
eign-aid  programs  have  been  a  basic  in¬ 
fluence  in  building  and  preserving  the 
strength  of  the  free  world.  Experience 
has  also  taught  us  that  foreign  aid  can 
be  subverted  and  used  to  strengthen  un¬ 
democratic  and  authoritarian  regimes. 

I  indict  two  countries  which  receive 
our  foreign  aid  as  being  ruled  by  ruth¬ 
less  dictators.  In  these  countries 
American  taxpayer’s  money  has  been 
squandered  to  strengthen  the  choke  hold 
of  tyrants.  Many  unfortunate  citizens 
of  Haiti,  who  live  in  squalor  and  misery, 
and  of  Spain  find  themselves  deprived 
of  human  dignity  and  freedom.  They 
have  no  authority  in  the  government  of 
their  countries.  If  they  voice  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  oppression,  they  are  subject 
to  swift  and  brutal  retaliation  by  secret 
police. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  now  con¬ 
sidering  a  $4.3-billion  foreign  aid  author¬ 
ization  bill.  I  expect  to  support  the  bill. 
However,  I  feel  that  expenditures  for 
assistance  to  governments  which  deny 
their  citizens  basic  human  rights,  civil 
liberties,  and  democratic  processes  can¬ 
not  be  justified.  I  shall  oppose  all  such 
appropriations  of  money  secured  in  taxes 
from  our  people.  I  feel  it  unwise  to 
support  Franco’s  Spain  and  Duvalier’s 
Haiti. 

America  was  built  by  men  who  cher¬ 
ished  human  freedom  above  all  else.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  is 
pledged  to  preserve  freedom.  Americans 
have  fought  and  died  to  defend  freedom. 
Should  we  later  vote  to  put  part  of 
America’s  wealth  into  the  pockets  of  ty¬ 
rants  who  deny  this  freedom  which  we 
hold  so  sacred  and  have  paid  for  in 
blood? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
problems  faced  by  the  United  States  in 
the  cold  war.  I  would  never  advocate 
any  measure  which  I  felt  would  weaken 
the  security  of  our  country.  We  must 
maintain  our  military,  nuclear,  and  re¬ 
taliatory  superiority.  We  must  act  to 
halt  the  spread  of  communism  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  it  threatens  to  ex¬ 
pand. 

The  question  then  is  whether  contin¬ 
ued  aid  to  the  tyrants  in  Spajn  and 
Haiti  will  help  in  the  struggle  against 
communism. 

In  the  case  of  Haiti  the  answer  is  quite 
clear.  There  is  no  military  advantage 
because  we  have  no  bases  in  Haiti.  Po¬ 
litically  there  is  no  advantage. 

Not  having  any  good  reasons  to  justify 
our  aid  to  Dictator  Francois  Duvalier, 
we  have  adopted  bad  ones.  Fear  is  the 
main  reason  for  our  aid.  Duvalier  has 
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shown  great  talent  in  extracting  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  aid  from  us  by  play¬ 
ing  on  our  fear  that  Haiti  might  turn 
to  the  far  left  or  refuse  to  support  our 
position  in  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

Many  policymakers  argue  that  if 
Duvalier  should  fall,  a  Castro-like  ca¬ 
tastrophe  might  result.  I  hold  this  view 
to  be  completely  backward.  The  Castro- 
type  revolution  will  be  more  likely  if 
Duvalier  stays.  If  we  recall  the  Batiste, 
era  in  Cuba,  we  can  see  the  parallel. 

Mr.  President,  intervention  is  an  of¬ 
fensive  word,  and  in  this  instance  we  are 
intervening  on  behalf  of  a  ruthless  dic¬ 
tator  instead  of  on  behalf  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  people  of  Haiti.  Let  us  stop  sup¬ 
porting  this  tyrant.  Let  us  for  once 
decide  to  give  aid  constructively  or  not 
at  all.  What  good  reason  can  there  be 
for  us  to  supply  ai-maments — planes, 
tanks,  and  machineguns — to  this  tiny 
Caribbean  country? 

In  Spain  a  similar  situation  exists.  A 
Fascist  dictator  is  in  absolute  power. 
The  Spanish  people  are  the  victims  of  a 
legalized  tyranny. 

The  United  States  maintains  a  large 
military  establishment  in  Spain.  We 
have  three  major  Strategic  Air  Com¬ 
mand  bases  and  two  naval  airbases  that 
were  built  in  Spain  at  a  cost  of  over  $400 
million. 

Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco  has 
used  these  bases  as  leverage  for  economic 
assistance  and  military  aid.  This  dic¬ 
tator  is  constantly  increasing  his  de¬ 
mands  on  us  and  is  always  using  the 
veiled  threat  of  removal  of  our  bases  un¬ 
less  we  knuckle  under  to  these  demands. 

Mr.  President,  since  January  1961  our 
defenses  and  the  might  of  our  arms  and 
retaliatory  power  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  in  missilery,  and  our  Po- 
laris-firing  submarine  force  is  being 
added  to  constantly. 

Could  not  these  new  weapons  be  based, 
in  other  areas  of  the  European-Mediter¬ 
ranean  sector  without  sacrificing  any  of 
the  retaliatory  powers  which  our  bases  in 
Spain  now  afford  us? 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is  the 
strongest  nation  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
leader  of  the  free  world.  Its  actions  are 
observed  by  the  people  of  the  world.  Can 
we  with  one  hand  wave  the  banner  of 
freedom,  and  with  the  other  hand  pass 
our  funds  and  guns  to  dictators  who 
practice  tyranny  and  oppression?  I,  for 
one,  do  not  think  we  can  condone  such 
a  policy.  Therefore,  I  may  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  and  certainly  I 
shall  seek  to  amend  the  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  appropriation  bill  to  exclude  hand¬ 
ing  over  American  taxpayers’  money  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  dictators  such  as 
Haiti’s  Duvalier  and  Spain’s  Franco  to 
further  oppress  the  people  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  and  suppress  their  civil  liberties. 

This  is  born  of  my  firm  conviction  that 
it  is  unwise  to  support  a  dictator  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  convenient  it  may  seem  to  be. 
In  the  long  run  it  is  the  people  who  count 
and  no  regime  is  worth  supporting  if  it 
keeps  the  people  down.  Such  a  regime 
presents  a  classic  opportunity  for  a  re¬ 
volt  and  a  possible  Communist  takeover. 

My  proposed  amendment  is  not  com¬ 
plicated.  It  would,  if  passed,  be  an  effec¬ 


tive  implementation  to  a  policy  of  con¬ 
structive  assistance  by  denying  aid  under 
this  act  to  the  present  tyrannical  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Spain  and  Haiti. 

Therefore,  later,  when  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  appropriations  for  our  foreign-aid 
program,  I  certainly  intend,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  offer  appropriate  and  adequate 
amendments  to  cut  off  any  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  whatever  to  dictatorship  or  tyranny, 
wherever  it  exists. 


REPORT  ON  EUROPE  AND  RUSSIA 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  editor  and  president  of 
Look  magazine,  Mr.  Gardner  Cowles, 
recently  returned  from  Moscow,  where 
he  interviewed  Soviet  Premier  Khru¬ 
shchev. 

On  the  basis  of  that  conversation,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  broad  experience  and 
knowledge  of  world  affairs,  Mr.  Cowles 
prepared  an  excellent  article  that  shows 
clearly  why  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  so  dis¬ 
tressed  about  the  success  of  the  Europeai 
Common  Market— an  attitude  betray] 
by  his  statement  of  last  week. 

The  Cowles  article,  which  appealed  in 
the  June  5  issue  of  Look,  is  also  per- 
sive  evidence  of  the  need  tcygive  the 
President  the  tools  he  will  need  in  order 
to  bargain  with  the  Commdn  Market, 
after  Nthe  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreemtepts  Act  expires  aj/xhe  end  of  this 
month. 

In  order\hat  Mr.  Cowles’  article  may 
by  widely  read,  I  ask/unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printedym  the  Record. 

There  being  nq  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An  Editor  Reports  on\Europe  and  Russia 
By  Gardner  Cowles) 

Great  changes  usually  consul  slowly.  There 
is,  generally,  no  one  moment  to  which  you 
can  point  and  say,  "“This  was  the  great  mile¬ 
stone?’  Yet,  as  I  walked  into  she  40-foot- 
loi>g^  airy  office  of  Soviet  Premier  Nikita 
rushchev  last  month,  the  saine  half- 
janeled,  vaulted  room  just  inside  theJKrem- 
lin’s  walls  where  I  met  Joseph  Stalin  20 
years  before,  I  was  struck  by  the  enormity 
of  the  changes — specific,  identifiable 

changes — which  have  refashioned  our  live 
in  the  past  2  decades  and  which  are  remold-' 
ing  them  anew  today. 

It  is  in  Moscow,  more  than  in  any  other 
city  on  the  globe,  that  an  American  appre¬ 
ciates  fully  his  own  contributions  to  the 
;  flow  of  modern  history.  For  it  is  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  the  land  of  the  “great  up¬ 
heaval,”  that  an  American  becomes  aware 
of  his  revolutionary  role  and  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  revolution  of  the  West. 

My  lengthy  interview  with  Khrushchev  re¬ 
inforced  this  conviction.  Yes,  he  considers 
himself  a  revolutionary,  and  he  believes  fer¬ 
vently  that  logic,  time,  and  history  are  all 
on  the  side  of  the  Communists.  Capitalism, 
he  said  again  and  again,  had  outlived  its 
historic  usefulness;  now  it  was  moribund, 
ready  to  be  replaced  by  his  more  advanced 
system. 

Yet  it  was  plainly  evident  that  the  every¬ 
day  problems  with  which  he  is  confronted — 
how  to  grow  enough  food,  how  to  create  an 
efficient  distribution  system,  how  to  instill 
incentives,  how  to  answer  the  growing  de¬ 
sires,  spiritual  as  well  as  material,  of  his 
people — weigh  heavily  on  him.  Even  he,  I 
think,  is  aware  of,  and  perhaps  slightly  per¬ 
plexed  by,  that  greater  feeling  of  excitement 


and  of  change  that  marks  Western  soci? 
today. 

Despite  his  reputation  for  realism  ai/d  for 
the  practical,  I  doubt  that  Khrush/hev  is 
conscious  of  the  import  of  the  five  great 
recent  changes  which  will  radicaUy  alter  all 
our  lives  and  with  which  we  Am/ricans  have 
had  so  much  to  do; 

1.  The  unification  of  Weston  Europe  has 
now  passed  the  point  of  nonreturn.  Britain, 
and  then  Denmark,  Nomay,  and  Ireland, 
will  soon  join  the  thriving  Common  Market, 
thus,  creating  the  latest,  most  dynamic, 
economic  communitVin  the  world. 

2.  The  era  of  colonialism  has  ended.  The 
peace  in  Algeria/  arranged  by  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  has  rid  the  West  of  its 
most  troubleso/ie  burden  in  Africa  and  in 
the  uncommitted  world.  Britain  will  soon 
sever  its  remaining  hold  on  African  colonies. 
A  major  source  of  friction  between  Western 
nations  smd  between  them  and  the  new 
countries  will  thus  be  removed. 

3.  T fie  great  schism  between  Red  China 
and /the  Soviet  Union  has  permanently 
craved  the  monolithic  unity  of  world  com¬ 
munism.  However  Moscow  and  Peiping  may 
Strive  to  paper  over  their  differences,  the 

'struggle  between  these  two  giants  of  com¬ 
munism  will  continue  underground,  divid¬ 
ing  their  followers  everywhere  and  diminish¬ 
ing  the  attractions  of  their  ideology. 

4.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  now  each  aware  they  have  the  power  to 
incinerate  the  world.  The  Russians  know 
the  Americans  lead  in  atomic  weaponry; 
they  know  that  the  arms  race  is  consuming 
money  and  talent  at  a  fantastic  rate;  they 
know  that  they  cannot  risk  war,  and  they 
dare  not  risk  real  peace.  Both  sides  recog¬ 
nize  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  find  some 
kind  of  tolerable  understanding  with  each 
other. 

5.  The  United  States  has  set  into  motion 
the  long,  complex  train  of  events  which  will 
lead  to  the  creation  of  a  genuine  free -■world 
community,  encompassing  Western  Europe, 
Japan,  North  and  South  America.  At  first, 
this  will  mean  only  better  cooperation  in 
economic  and  financial  matters,  primarily 
between  us  and  Western  Europe.  But  it 
will  grow  into  a  great  Atlantic  community 
with  a  powerful  magnetic  attraction  not  only 
for  new  nations,  but  even  for  those  of  Com¬ 
munist  Europe. 

There  are  few,  either  in  the  West  or  East, 
who  can  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  these 
five  great  changes-in-the-making;  there  are 
still  fewer  who  can  predict  just  how  they 
will  affect  each  of  us.  But  just  20  years  ago, 
when  I  went  with  the  late  Wendell  Wilkie 
to  meet  Stalin  in  that  third-floor  room  that 
serves  as  the  command  post  of  Russia’s 
^rulers,  there  was  no  one  rash  enough  to 
lagine  the  major  realities  of  the  next  two 
decades. 

talin  then  thought  only  of  survival.  Hit¬ 
ler’s 'armies  had  swept  across  the  Russian 
plainsNand  all  of  Europe.  Even  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  had  evacuated  Moscow.  As  the 
dictator  lid  me  to  a  parapet  overlooking  the 
Kremlin  walls,  I  could  see  the  flashes  of 
German  guns  on  the  horizon.  The  Nazis 
were  that  close  to  Moscow.  All  he  wanted 
to  know  was  when  the  West  would  open  its 
second  front  inxEurope  and  when  more 
U.S.  aid  would  arriv 

Change  comes  so  Swiftly  that  events  often 
overtake  the  men  whh  set  them  in  motion. 
Hitler  learned  that  lesson.  Stalin’s  followers 
have  learned  it.  Khrushchev  may  now  be  on 
the  point  of  learning  it. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  tliat,  because  both 
men  called  themselves  Communists,  Khru¬ 
shchev  and  Stalin  are  really  at  heart  alike. 
Stalin  was  cynical,  cruel,  and  secretive.  He 
distrusted  all  men,  even  his  closest  asso¬ 
ciates;  he  enclosed  the  Soviet  Union,  behind 
an  Iron  Curtain;  and  he  imposed  akterror 
that  was  complete.  Secondly,  for  aR  his 
craftiness,  he  was  ignorant.  He  had  nSyer 
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ventured  outside  the  Soviet  Union.  He  had, 
as  IChrushchev  reminded  me,  only  the  most 
primitive  knowledge  of  modern  agriculture 
and  the  technological  revolution  in  the  West¬ 
ern  WOTld.  He  was  obsessed  with  “steel,” 
the  name\he  had  adopted  as  his  own. 

Khrushchev,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  ex¬ 
trovert,  an  optimist,  and,  as  he  likes  to  say, 
a  realist.  No  less  a  Communist,  no  less  mis¬ 
trustful  of  the\West,  no  less  ready  to  he 
ruthless  in  a  crikis,  he  was  shrewd  enough 
to  realize  very  quickly  after  Stalin’s  death 
that  Russia  was  dohmed  to  be  a  backward 
land  mired  in  the  19th  century  if  it  per¬ 
petuated  Stalinism.  How  could  communism, 
he  asked,  promote  itselfNas  the  wave  of  the 
future,  if  it  were  so  rooted\in  the  past? 

He  therefore  set  himself/  new  goal.  In 
addition  to  the  Moscow  aim\f  establishing 
a  Communist  world  hegemony,  he  decided 
that  communism  must  prove  inhis  lifetime 
that  it  can  provide  prosperity  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
To  attain  this  new  objective,  he\had  to 
modernize  Soviet  society.  Instead  of  mass 
terrorism,  he  had  to  introduce  something 
akin  to  normality.  Instead  of  frightening 
people  into  working,  he  had  to  offer  incen¬ 
tives.  Thus,  the  Iron  Curtain  was  opened  th 
some  of  the  winds  of  the  20th  century.  \ 

Still  a  dictatorship,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
far  different  today  than  I  found  it  6  years  ago 
on  my  last  visit.  Naked  terror  is  gone;  au-  . 
thority  has  been  greatly  decentralized;  quali¬ 
ty  is  replacing  quantity  as  the  official  norm; 
skill  is  starting  to  count  for  more  than  bu¬ 
reaucratic  burbling.  In  particular,  youth  is 
coming  into  its  own.  Once  Khrushchev  set 
the  example  by  his  many  excursions  abroad, 
young  Russians  also  wanted  to  journey. 
Once  Khrushchev  started  to  undermine  Sta¬ 
linist  precepts,  they,  too,  began  to  seek  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  such  as  “What  is  truth?” 

Nowadays  in  the  big  Russian  cities,  simple 
Western  fashions  are  quickly  copied.  The 
thirst  for  knowledge  of  the  West,  especially 
of  the  United  States,  is  apparently  un¬ 
quenchable.  Specialists  well  versed  in  West¬ 
ern  know-how  move  into  affluent  positions 
faster.  In  this  less  tense  atmosphere,  the  in¬ 
fectious  tinkle  of  laughter  is  heard  more  fre¬ 
quently.  And  despite  the  years  of  incessant 
anti-American  propaganda,  there  is  an  over¬ 
powering  will  among  the  Russians  for  friend¬ 
ship  with  Americans. 

In  a  strange,  tentative  way,  a  kind  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  is  beginning  to  stir  in  Soviet  so¬ 
ciety.  It  voices  its  heartfelt  desire  for  peace, 
for  more  and  better  goods,  for  fairer  dis¬ 
tribution  and  for  justice.  The  Russian  peo¬ 
ple  have  just  begun  to  nibble  the  forbidden 
fruit  of  limited  freedom,  and  they  want 
more.  Khrushchev,  a  leader  who  travels 
around  his  country  perhaps  more  than  any  / 
other  in  the  world,  is  very  alert  to  these 
desires.  / 

Increasingly,  he  finds  that  the  strain/ on 
Soviet  resources  is  putting  him  in  a /bind. 
For  all  his  boasting  that  the  Soviet/Union 
is  now  the  second  nation  of  the  world,  he 
Just  hasn’t  the  resources  to  do  everything  at 
once — to  satisfy  his  military  men,  his  eco¬ 
nomic  planners,  his  consumers/is  scientists 
and  his  allies.  The  weakest  link  is  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  is  still  producing-no  more  than  it 
did  4  years  ago,  which  stm  uses  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  Sovi/t  labor  force  (as 
against  our  7  percent)  and  which  must  feed 
a  population  growing  /y  4  million  a  year. 

Khrushchev  reveajed  to  me  that  he  will 
make  a  massive  investment  in  agriculture  in 
the  coming  years — more  tractors,  fertilizer 
plants,  farm  equipment  and  so  on.  He  hint¬ 
ed  that  the  money  will  be  diverted  from  the 
moon-shot  program.  Even  as  we  talked, 
the  Russians  were  announcing  the  indefinite 
cancellation  of  the  World’s  Fair  they  had 
planned,  in  Moscow  in  1967  to  mark  the  50th 
anniversary  of  their  revolution.  These  deci¬ 
sion^  do  choose  bread  Instead  of  circuses  are 
the,  first  of  their  kind  since  the  war.  Nothing 


could  indicate  better  the  strain  on  Russian 
resources;  nothing  could  better  explain  the 
Soviet  desire  to  come  to  some  agreement 
with  the  United  States. 

KHRUSHCHEV  REALIZES  THE  FULL  DANGERS  OF 
WAR 

These  factors,  particularly  his  inability  to 
give  aid  to  the  Chinese  Communists  who  are 
threatened  with  famine,  have  brought 
Khrushchev  into  conflict  with  Mao  Tse-tung. 
The  Chinese  Communists  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  their  survival  in  power.  Any  ac¬ 
commodation  between  the  West  and  Khru¬ 
shchev  will  only  increase  their  difficulties. 
Still  far  behind  the  Soviet  economy,  unable 
to  grow  enough  food,  incapable  of  running 
their  industry  smoothly  and  without  hope  of 
any  aid,  they  want  to  speed  the  world  revo¬ 
lution  and  thus  get  their  hands  on  the  raw 
materials  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  elsewhere. 

But  Khrushchev  realizes  the  full  dangers 
of  war.  As  he  told  me,  he  has  witnessed  nu¬ 
clear  explosions.  He  is  not  ready  to  run  that 
risk  as  long  as  he  knows  we  are  ready  to  de¬ 
fend  freedom  and  as  long  as  he  knows  Ameri¬ 
can  strength  is  greater  than  his.  For  the 
moment,  he  will  not  budge  on  the  key  issue 
of  our  troops  in  Berlin  and  of  nuclear  in¬ 
spection.  But  I  venture  to  predict  that  he 
will  not  push  his  demands  to  the  point  of 
conflict  with  the  United  States  and  that  he 
wilKagree  to  interim  settlements  in  Berlin 
and  joint'  pledges  concerning  outer  space' 
and  possibly  some  start  on  arms  limitation. 

If  he  takes  these  first  steps  to  defuse  some 
of  the  tensions  in  the  world,  it  will  /lake 
it  all  the  mhre  difficult  for  him  in  th/uture 
to  revert  to  Saber  rattling.  For  much  in  the 
world  outside/ussia  is  also  changing — and 
these  changes  will  have  enormous'impact  on 
the  ever-more  sophisticated  Soviet  mana¬ 
gerial  class,  now  in\thetr  thirties  and  forties 
and  without  the  experience/of  the  Russian 
revolution.  \  / 

The  Common  Market-M/France,  Italy,  West 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and 
Luxembourg  is  something  the  Russians  just 
can’t  fathom.  Its  f/bulousigrowth  is  con¬ 
trary  to  all  the  lesgons  of  Mate,  Lenin,  and 
Khrushchev.  It  haves  them  stunned.  They 
simply  can’t  explain  how  moribund  capital¬ 
ism  created  this  true  revolution.  They  can’t 
comprehend  xvhy  or  how  we  Americans  gave 
our  political  and  financial  support  so  un- 
stintingly/to  breed  this  new  colossus.  \ 

The  efiergy  thrown  off  by  the  fusion\of 
the  six'economies  is  breathtaking.  What  was 
the  miracle  of  German  recovery  has  become^ 
thq/miracle  of  French,  Italian,  and  Dutch  de¬ 
velopment.  In  the  5  years  since  the  Com- 
rnon  Market  began  operations,  there  has  been 
/a  fantastic  turnaround.  Five  years  ago, 
France  was  the  “sick  man  of  Europe,”  its 
governments  tumbling  and  its  treasury 
empty;  today,  and  for  4  years  now,  it  has 
outpaced  the  Germans,  and  it  is  accumu¬ 
lating  dollars,  gold,  and  foreign  reserves  at 
such  a  clip  that  the  major  worry  is  how  to 
slow  this  financial  prosperity.  When  the 
Common  Market  treaty  was  signed  in  Rome, 
the  Italians’  main  preoccupation  was  how  to 
siphon  off  the  traditional  oversupply  of  labor 
to  other  countries;  today,  northern  Italy, 
despite  the  hundreds  of  poor  southerners 
arriving  daily,  has  a  critical  labor  shortage, 
and  labor  scouts  scour  Germany  and  Bel¬ 
gium  trying  to  lure  back  Italian  workers. 
Five  years  ago,  learned  economists  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  chronic  shortage  of  dollars  in 
Europe;  today,  their  concern  is  for  the  out¬ 
flow  of  greenbacks  from,  rather  than  to,  the 
United  States.  Even  Spain,  the  forgotten 
country  of  Europe  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Common  Market,  has  suddenly  become  afflu¬ 
ent,  with  reserves  of  almost  $1  billion. 

The  six  countries  have  been  boosting  their 
industrial  production  by  an  annual  average 
of  8  percent  a  year,  as  against  our  3  percent. 
And,  as  they  knock  down  the  tariff  walls 


between  them — they  will  have  been  reduced 
by  50  percent  by  this  summer,  far  ahead  of  . 
the  original  schedule — trade  has  skyrocketed/ 
In  just  the  last  year,  it  increased  by  25  pej7 
cent.  With  European  workers  beginnin/to 
learn  about  homeownership,  television,  mod¬ 
ern  kitchens  and  all  the  other  mode:/  con¬ 
veniences  that  Americans  invite  mem  to 
think  of  as  necessities,  there  is  ev/y  likeli¬ 
hood  that  this  boom  will  contlm /  for  years. 
The  best  economists  think  the /verage  rate 
of  growth  will  be  close  to  5  p/rcent  for  the 
next  decade.  / 

New  impetus  to  this  growtn  will  come  when 
Britain,  followed  by  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Ireland,  breaks  with  500  years  of  tradition 
and  links  itself  to  Europe.  Undoubtedly, 
there  will  be  much  /ockeying  over  the  po¬ 
litical  conditions  in/the  coming  months,  but 
the  British  Government  knows  that,  unless 
it  takes  this  hi/oric  step,  the  alternatives 
are  too  gloom/ to  contemplate.  For  as  the 
tariff  walls  t/nble  among  the  six,  they  are 
simultaneously  erecting  a  common  wall 
against  al/mtsiders. 

The  o/y  man  who  can  throw  a  roadblock 
in  the  /art  of  the  British  entry  is  President 
De  Gaulle.  He  wants  France  to  be  the  leader 
of  me  new  Europe.  But  once  De  Gaulle  is 
convinced  that  the  British  are  prepared  to 
/it  gradually  their  special  economic  ties  to 
/the  Commonwealth,  as  indeed  they  are,  De 
Gaulle  will  not  slam  the  door.  For  now  that 
France  is  rid  of  its  Algerian  problem,  now 
that  it  is  at  peace  for  the  first  time  in  23 
years,  he  dreams  of  a  resurgent  Europe  which 
will  have  strong  attraction  to  the  Communist 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  to  the  emergent 
nations  of  Africa  and  the  states  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East.  To  keep  the  British  outside  Europe 
would  be  to  revive  19th-century  rivalries  and 
to  bury  the  dream. 

Once  the  British  and  their  close  friends 
join  the  Common  Market  this  dynamic 
Europe  will  have  a  far  larger  population  than 
either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  many  key  industrial  items,  such  as  steel, 
it  will  have  greater  production  than  ours;  in 
most  others,  it  will  be  'second  only  to  us, 
but  ahead  of  the  U.S.S.R.  It  will  have  spe¬ 
cial  ties  to  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
to  the  new  French  Commonwealth  that  De 
Gaulle  seems  to  be  launching  successfully  in 
Africa.  Only  in  nuclear  weapons  will  it  be 
third,  and  even  in  that  domain,  De  Gaulle 
may  yet  have  his  way  in  developing  a  strong 
enough  force  to  qualify  Europe  as  a  major 
military  power. 

\  This  new  giant  will  present  problems  as 
Veil  as  opportunities  for  us.  Unless  we  can 
w/k  out  some  sort  of  partnership  across  the 
Atlantic — and  somehow  extend  it  to  include 
Japan,  inthe  Far  East — the  free  world  com¬ 
munity  will  be  riven  by  rivalries  and  trade 
battles.\New  organizations  are  tackling 
these  complex  questions  already — questions 
such  as  how,  to  regulate  monetary  conditions 
to  guard  against  a  sudden  weakening  of  the 
dollar  or  the\pound  sterling,  how  to  co¬ 
ordinate  aid  programs  so  that  they  can  be 
most  effectively\used  in  underdeveloped 
countries  and  how\  to  deal  with  food  sur¬ 
pluses  so  that  prices  are  kept  relatively 
stable.  In  the  comingsyears,  the  machinery 
for  dealing  with  thesk  problems  will  be 
established,  and  what  is\aow  only  a  vision 
in  the  minds  of  a  few  ma/well  become  the 
reality  of  the  next  decade.  For  change  is  the 
law  of  nature.  So  far,  we  Anoericans,  with 
our  faith  in  democracy  and  wish  our  belief 
in  free  enterprise,  have  almost  'alone  been 
fortunate  enough  to  perceive  thX  changes 
and  flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  them. 

The  direction  in  which  history  ih  now 
moving  can  only  make  us  more  optimistic, 
more  convinced  that  ever  that  it  is  Khrush¬ 
chev  and  the  Communists  who  must  worry 
about  being  “buried”  by  the  Inexorable  forces' 
of  progress  and  freedom. 
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The'F^SlDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
METCAfcf^nCh<diair) .  Is  there  further 
mprrfmg  busine§5»^jf  not,  morning 
-tmsiness  is  closed.  ——  


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  Chair  now  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be 
treated  as  original  text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  18.  after  the  word  “and”, 
strike  out  $335,000,000”  and  insert  “$300,000- 
000”;  on  page  6,  after  line  9,  strike  out: 

“Sec.  252.  Authorization. — There  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  time 
to  time  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $3,000,000,- 
000  for  use,  in  addition  to  other  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  such  purposes,  beginning  in  any  of 
the  fiscal  years  1963  through  1966,  which  is 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000 
may  be  appropriated  for  use  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1963 :  Provided,  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for 
use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1963,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $100,000,000  may  be  used  for  assistance 
on  terms  other  than  loans  payable  as  to 
principal  and  interest  in  United  States  dol¬ 
lars.” 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

“Sec.  252.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  use  be-, 
ginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  and  not  to 
exceed  $800,000,000  for  use  beginning  in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1964  through  1966,  which 
sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available  un¬ 
til  expended  and  which,  except  for  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning 
in  the  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  be  available  only 
for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest 
in  United  States  dollars.” 

On  page  7,  after  line  7,  strike  out: 

“Sec.  253.  Fiscal  Provisions. — All  receipts 
in  United  States  dollars  from  loans  made 
under  this  title  and  from  loans  made  for  the 
benefit  of  countries  and  areas  of  Latin 
America  under  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  section  203, 
shall  be  available  for  use  for  loans  payable 
as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States 
dollars  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  Such  receipts  and  other  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  for  use  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.” 

On  page  8,  line  5,  after  the  word  "and”, 
strike  out  “$481,500,000”  and  insert  “$400,- 
000,000”;  in  line  10,  after  the  word  “amend¬ 
ed”,  strike  out  “as  follows:”;  at  the  beginning 
of  line  11,  strike  out  “(a)  Amend  subsection 
(a)”;  at  the  beginning  of  line  12,  strike  out 
$300,000,000”  and”;  in  the  same  line,  after 
“1963”,  strike  out  “and  “$400,000,000”,  re¬ 
spectively”;  after  line  13,  strike  out: 


“(b)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out 
“keep’  and  substituting  ‘provide  quarterly 
reports  to’  and  by  striking  out  ‘currently  in¬ 
formed  of’  and  substituting  ‘on’.” 

On  page  9,  after  line  14,  insert  a  new  sub¬ 
section,  as  follows: 

“(b)  In  section  610,  which  relates  to  trans¬ 
fers  between  accounts,  designate  the  present 
language  as  subsection  (a)  and  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  subsection: 

“‘(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this 
section  and  in  sections  451,  510,  and  614  shall 
not  be  used  to  augment  appropriations  made 
available  pursuant  to  sections  636(g)  (1)  and 
637  or  used  otherwise  to  finance  activities 
which  normally  would  be  financed  from  ap¬ 
propriations  for  administrative  expenses.’  ” 
On  page  10,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1, 
strike  out  “(b)”  and  insert  “(c)”;  at  the 
beginning  of  line  4,  strike  out  “(c)”  and 
insert  “(d)”;  after  line  14,  insert: 

“(e)  In  section  620,  which  relates  to  re¬ 
strictions  on  assistance  to  certain  countries, 
add  the  following  new  subsections: 

“‘(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President 
determines  that  a  nation  or  a  political  sub¬ 
division  thereof  has  hereafter  (1)  national¬ 
ized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized  the 
ownership  or  control  of  the  property  of 
United  States  citizens  or  entities  referred  to 
in  section  221(b),  or  (2)  imposed  upon  or 
enforced  against  such  property  or  the  own¬ 
ers  thereof  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  ex¬ 
actions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  opera¬ 
tional  conditions  not  imposed  or  enforced 
with  respect  to  property  of  a  like  nature 
owned  or  operated  by  its  own  nationals  or 
the  nationals  of  any  government  other  than 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  failed  within  six  months  following  the 
taking  of  action  in  either  of  such  categories 
to  take  steps  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  appropriate  and  adequate  to  remedy 
such  situation  and  to  discharge  its  obliga¬ 
tions  under  international  law  toward  such 
citizens  and  entities,  including  the  prompt 
payment  in  convertible  foreign  exchange  to 
the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property  so  na¬ 
tionalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized, 
or  to  arrange,  with  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  dispute  to  arbitration  or  conciliation 
in  accordance  with  procedures  under  which  a 
final  and  binding  decision  or  settlement  will 
be  reached  and  full  payment  or  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  owners  for  such  payment 
made  within  twelve  months  following  such 
submission,  the  President  shall  suspend  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  Act  to  such  nation  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are 
being  taken. 

“‘(f)  Assistance  to  India  under  this  Act 
and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1963  shall  not  exceed  the  value 
of  funds  obligated  or  committed  for  such 
assistance  during  the  fiscal  year  1962.’  ” 

On  page  12,  line  19,  after  the  word  “and”, 
strike  out  “fifty”  and  insert  “twenty-five”; 
on  page  13,  line  2,  after  the  word  "exceed”, 
strike  out  “two  years”  and  insert  “one  year”; 
after  line  3,  strike  out: 

“(d)  In  section  634(d),  which  relates  to 
reports  and  Information,  strike  out  ‘twelve 
months’  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
‘fiscal  year’.” 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

“(d)  In  section  629(b),  which  relates  to 
status  of  personnel  detailed,  strike  out 
‘624(e)’  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
‘624(d)’.” 

On  page  14,  after  line  9,  strike  out: 

“Sec.  402.  Section  5(f)  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Health  Research  Act  of  1960  (22  U.S.C. 
2103(f))  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  final 
sentence  as  follows:  ‘The  President  may  del¬ 
egate  any  authority  vested  in  him  by  this 
section  to  such  other  officer  or  head  of 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  as 
he  deems  appropriate.’  ” 


At  the  beginning  of  line  16,  change  the 
section  number  from  “403”  to  “402”;  on  page 
15,  after  line  4,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  403.  Section  102(a)(3)  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961  (Public  Law  87-256,  approved  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1961)  is  hereby  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  the  word  ‘abroad’  after  the  word 
‘expositions’.” 

And,  after  line  8,  insert  a  new  title,  as 
follows : 

“PART  V - MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE 

ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  501.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of 
1962’. 

“Sec.  502.  (a)  The  President  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  continue  membership  for  the 
United  States  in  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  constitution  approved  in 
Venice,  Italy,  on  October  19,  1953.  For  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  movement  of 
refugees  and  migrants  and  to  enhance  the 
economic  progress  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  by  providing  for  a  coordinated  supply 
of  selected  manpower,  there  are  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for 
the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its 
contributions  to  the  Committee  for  the 
effectuation  of  its  purposes,  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  salaries  and  expenses  incident  to  United 
States  participation  in  the  Committee. 

“(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  ainounts  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  from  time  to  time — 

“(1)  for  contributions  to  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  for  assistance  to  refugees  under 
his  mandate  or  in  behalf  of  whom  he  is  ex¬ 
ercising  his  good  offices; 

“(2)  for  assistance  to  or  in  behalf  of  refu¬ 
gees  designated  by  the  President  (by  class, 
group,  or  designation  of  their  respective 
countries  of  origin  or  areas  of  residence) 
when  the  President  determines  that  such 
assistance  will  contribute  to  the  defense, 
or  to  the  security,  or  to  the  foreign  policy 
interests  of  the  United  States; 

“(3)  for  assistance  to  or  in  behalf  of  refu¬ 
gees  'in  the  United  States  whenever  the 
President  shall  determine  that  such  assist¬ 
ance  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  term  ‘refugees’ 
as  herein  used  means  aliens  who  (A)  because 
of  persecution  or  fear  of  persecution  on  ac¬ 
count  of  race,  religion,  or  political  opinion, 
fled  from  a  country  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere;  (B)  cannot  return  thereto  because  of 
fear  of  persecution  on  account  of  race,  re¬ 
ligion,  or  political  opinion;  and  (C)  are  in 
urgent  need  of  assistance  for  the  essentials  of 
life; 

“(4)  for  assistance  to  State  or  local  public 
agencies  providing  services  for  substantial 
numbers  of  individuals  who  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  paragraph  (3)  (other  than 
clause  (C)  thereof)  for  (A)  health  services 
and  educational  services  to  such  individuals, 
and  (B)  special  training  for  employment  and 
services  related  thereto; 

“(5)  for  transportation  to,  and  resettle¬ 
ment  in,  other  areas  of  the  United  States  of 
individuals  who  meet  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (3)  (other  than  clause  (C) 
thereof)  and  who,  having  regard  for  their 
income  and  other  resources,  need  assistance 
in  obtaining  such  services;  and 

“(6)  for  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  projects  for  employment  or  refresher  pro¬ 
fessional  training  of  individuals  who  meet 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  (other 
than  clause  (C)  thereof)  and  who,  having 
regard  for  their  income  and  resources,  need 
such  employment  or  need  assistance  in  ob¬ 
taining  such  retraining. 

“(c)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  important  to  the  national  interest. 
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not  exceeding  $10,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year 
of  tlie  funds  made  available  for  use  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  may  be  transferred  to,  and  con¬ 
solidated  with,  funds  made  available  for 
this  part  in  order  to  meet  unexpected  urgent 
refugee  and  migration  needs. 

“(d)  The  President  shall  keep  the  appro¬ 
priate  committees  of  Congress  informed  of 
the  use  of  funds  and  the  exercise  of  func¬ 
tions  authorized  in  this  part. 

“(e)  Unexpended  balances  of  funds  made 
available  under  authority  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  allocated  or  transferred  for  the  purposes 
of  sections  405(a),  405(c),  405(d),  and  45 1  ( c ) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  and  may  be  consolidated  with  ap¬ 
propriations  authorized  by  this  section. 
Funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended. 

“Sec.  503.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  part,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized — 

“(1)  to  make  loans,  advances,  and  grants 
to,  make  and  perform  agreements  and  con¬ 
tracts  with,  or  enter  into  other  transactions 
with,  any  individual,  corporation,  or  other 
body  of  persons,  Government  or  Government 
agency,  whether  within  or  without  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  and  international  and  intergov¬ 
ernmental  organizations;  and 

“(2)  to  accept  and .  use  money,  funds, 
property,  and  services  of  any  kind  made 
available  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant,  or 
otherwise  for  such  purposes. 

“(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  functions  authorized  under 
this  part  may  be  performed  without  regard 
to  such  provisions  of  law  (other  than  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  (65  Stat.  7),  as 
amended)  regulating  the  making,  perform¬ 
ance,  amendment,  or  modification  of  con¬ 
tracts  and  the  expenditure  of  funds  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  the  President 
may  specify.  ■> 

“Sec.  504.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  designate  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
any  official  thereof  who  is  required  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  perform 
any  functions  conferred  upon  the  President 
by  this  part.  If  the  President  shall  so  spe¬ 
cify,  any  individual  so  designated  under  this 
subsection  is  authorized  to  redelegate  to  any 
of  his  subordinates  any  functions  atuhor- 
ized  to  be  performed  by  him  under  this  sub¬ 
section,  except  the  function  of  exercising 
the  waiver  authority  specified  in  section 
503(b)  of  this  part. 

“(b)  The  President  may  allocate  or  trans¬ 
fer  to  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  any  part  of  any  funds  available  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such 
funds  shall  be  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which  au¬ 
thorized  in  accordance  with  authority  grant¬ 
ed  in  this  part  or  under  authority  governing 
the  activities  of  the  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  which  such  funds  are 
allocated  or  transferred.  Funds  allocated  or 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to 
any  such  agency  may  be  established  in  sep¬ 
arate  appropriation  accounts  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury. 

“Sec.  505.  (a)  Funds  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  part  shall  be  available  for — 

“(1)  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel 
of  personnel,  including  Foreign  Service  per¬ 
sonnel  whose  services  are  utilized  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  this  part,  and  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
for  printing  and  binding,  and  for  expendi¬ 
tures  outside  the  United  States  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  supplies  and  services  and  for 


other  administrative  and  operating  purposes 
(other  than  compensation  of  personnel) 
without  regard  to  such  laws  and  regulations 
governing  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  of  the  United  States  Government  as 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  part; 

“(2)  employment  or  assignment  of  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officers  for  the  duration  of 
operations  under  this  part; 

"(3)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard 
to  section  3651  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  543),  and  loss  by  exchange; 

“(4)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
801  et  seq.),  not  otherwise  provided  for; 

“(5)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
August  1,  1956  (70  Stat.  890—892),  as 

amended;  and 

“(6)  all  other  expenses  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

“(b)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided 
to  the  contrary  in  this  part,  all  determina¬ 
tions,  authorization,  regulations,  orders, 
contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions  is¬ 
sued,  undertaken,  or  entered  into  under  au¬ 
thority  of  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by 
this  part  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  ef¬ 
fect  until  modified,  revoked,  or  superseded 
under  the  authority  of  this  part. 

"Sec.  506.  Subsections  (a),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
section  405  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  subsection  (c)  of  section 
451  of  the  said  Act,  and  the  last  sentence  of 
section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1960  (74 
Stat.  504) ,  are  hereby  repealed. 

“Sec.  507.  Until  the  enactment  of  legisla¬ 
tion  appropriating  funds  for  activities  under 
this  part,  such  activities  may  be  conducted 
with  funds  made  available  under  section  451 
(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.” 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read; 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o] 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1962.’ 

“part  I - ACT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  1961 

“Chapter  1 — Short  title  and  policy 

“Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  containing 
a  statement  of  policy,  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  the  following  sentence  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  paragraph:  ‘It  is  further  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  support  for  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  should  be  continued,  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part.’ 

"Chapter  2 — Development  and  assistance 
“Title  II — Development  Grants  and  Technical 
Cooperation 

“Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development 
grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended 
as  follows : 

“(a)  In  section  211(a),  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  strike  out  ‘In  so  doing’ 
in  the  second  sentence  and  substitute  ‘In 
furnishing  assistance  to  countries  and  areas 
under  this  title’. 

“(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  au¬ 
thorization,  strike  out  ‘1962’  and  ‘$380,- 
000,000’  and  substitute  ‘1963’  and  $300,- 
000,000’,  respectively. 

“(c)  Strike  out  section  213,  which  relates 
to  atoms  for  peace. 

“Title  III — Investment  Guaranties 

“Sec.  103.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guar¬ 
anties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Amend  section  221(b)  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  '$1,000,- 
000,000’  in  the  proviso  and  substitute 
‘$1,300,000,000’. 


"(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out '$90,000,- 
000’  in  the  third  proviso  and  substitute 
‘$180,000,000’. 

“(b)  Amend  section  222,  which  relates  to 
general  provisions,  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (d)  insert  ',  and  out  of 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  title’ 
before  the  period. 

“(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection 

(f)  = 

“  ‘(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $100,- 
000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.’ 

“(c)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  in  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out ‘$10,000,- 
000’  in  the  second  sentence  and  substitute 
‘$60,000,000’. 

“(2)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out 'and  (e)’ 
and  substitute  ‘(e),  and  (f )  ’. 

“Title  IV — Surveys  of  Investment 
Opportunities 

“Sec.  104.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  surveys  of  investment  opportunities, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘1962’  and  sub¬ 
stituting  ‘1963’. 

“Alliance  for  Progress 

“Sec.  105.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  development  assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  title 
VI,  as  follows: 

“  ‘Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 

“‘Sec.  251.  General  Authority. —  (a)  It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  historic, 
economic,  political,  and  geographic  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  American  peoples  and  Re¬ 
publics  are  unique  and  of  special  significance 
and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers  great 
hope  for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  relationships  among 
them.  Accordingly,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine  in  order  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of  coun¬ 
tries  and  areas  in  Latin  America. 

“‘(b)  Assistance  furnished  under  this 
title  shall  be  directed  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  human  as  well  as  economic  resources. 
In  furnishing  assistance  to  countries  and 
areas  under  this  title,  the  President  shall 
take  into  account  (1)  the  principles  of  the 
Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este,  and  in  particular  the  extent  to  which 
the  recipient  country  or  area  is  showing  a 
responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  social  concerns  of  its  people  and 
demonstrating  a  clear  determination  to  take 
effective  self-help  measures;  (2)  the  economic 
and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to 
be  financed;  (3)  the  consistency  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity  with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other 
development  activities  being  undertaken  or 
planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realizable 
long-range  objectives;  and  (4)  the  possible 
effects  upon  the  United  States  economy,  with 
special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus,  of  the  assistance  involved.  In  mak¬ 
ing  loans  under  this  title  from  funds  which 
are  required  to  be  used  for  loans  payable  as 
to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States 
dollars,  the  President  shall  take  into  account, 
in  addition  to  the  considerations  named  in 
the  preceding  sentence,  whether  financing 
could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
other  free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms. 
The  provisions  of  sections  201(d),  202(b), 
202(c),  and  204  shall  be  applicable  to  such 
loans,  and  they  shall  be  made  only  upon  a 
finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment. 

“‘(c)  The  authority  of  section  614(a) 
may  not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements 
of  this  title  with  respect  to  funds  made 
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available  for  this  title  which  are  required  to 
be  used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and 
interest  in  United  States  dollars,  and  the 
authority  of  section  610  may  be  used  to 
transfer  such  funds  only  to  funds  made 
available  for  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I. 

“  ‘(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of 
this  Act  and  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
President  shall,  when  requested  by  a  friendly 
country  and  when  appropriate,  assist  in  fos¬ 
tering  measures  of  agrarian  reform,  including 
colonization  and  redistribution  of  land,  with 
a  view  to  insuring  a  wider  and  more  equi¬ 
table  distribution  of  the  ownership  of  land. 

“  ‘Sec.  252.  Authorization. — There  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  use 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  and  not  to 
exceed  $800,000,000  for  use  beginning  in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1964  through  1966,  which 
sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available  un¬ 
til  expended  and  which,  except  for  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning 
in  the  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  be  available  only 
for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  in  United  States  dollars.’ 

"Chapter  3 — International  organizations  and 
programs 

“Sec.  106.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  international  organizations  and  pro¬ 
grams,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘1962’ 
and  ‘$153,500,000’  and  substituting  T963’ 
and  ‘$148,900,000’,  respectively. 

"Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 
“Sec.  107.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘1962’  and  ‘$465,000,000’  and 
substituting  ‘1963’  and  *$400,000,000’,  re¬ 
spectively. 

"Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 
“Sec.  108.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘1962’  and  substituting  ‘1963’. 

“PART  II - INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND  SECURITY 

ACT  OF  1961 

"Chapter  2 — Military  assistance 
“Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  In  section  507(a),  which  relates  to 
sales,  insert  ‘not  less  than'  before  ‘the  value’ 
in  the  first  sentence. 

“(b)  In  section  510(a).  which  relates  to 
special  authority,  strike  out  ‘1962’  in  the  first 
and  second  sentences  and  substitute  ‘1963’. 

“(c)  In  section  511(b),  which  relates  to 
restrictions  on  military  aid  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  strike  out  ‘military  assistance  programs’ 
and  insert  ‘grant  programs  of  defense 
articles’. 

“part  ni 

"Chapter  1 — General  provisions 
“Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  In  section  606,  which  relates  to  pat¬ 
ents  and  technical  information,  strike  out 
subsection  (c). 

“(b)  In  section  610,  which  relates  to  trans¬ 
fers  between  acounts,  designate  the  present 
language  as  subsection  (a)  and  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  subsection: 

‘“(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this 
section  and  in  sections  451,  510,  and  614 
shall  not  be  used  to  augment  appropriations 
made  available  pursuant  to  sections  636(g) 
(1)  and  637  or  used  otherwise  to  finance 
activities  which  normally  would  be  financed 
from  appropriations  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses.’ 


“(c)  In  section  611(a),  which  relates  to 
completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  strike 
out  ‘and  H’  and  substitute  *,  n,  and  VI’. 

"(d)  Strike  out  section  618,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  economic  assistance  to  Latin 
America,  and  substitute  a  new  section  618 
as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  618.  Use  of  Settlement  Receipts. — 
United  States  dollars  directly  paid  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 
Regarding  the  Settlement  of  Postwar  Eco¬ 
nomic  Assistance  to  Japan  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  or  otherwise  made  available  to  the 
President  in  any  appropriation  Act,  within 
the  limitations  of  part  I  of  this  Act,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  that  part.’ 

“(e)  In  section  620,  which  relates  to  re¬ 
strictions  on  assistance  to  certain  countries, 
add  the  following  new  subsections: 

“  ‘(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President 
determines  that  a  nation  or  a  political  sub¬ 
division  thereof  has  hereafter  (1)  national¬ 
ized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized  the 
ownership  or  control  of  the  property  of 
United  States  citizens  or  entities  referred 
to  in  section  221(b),  or  (2)  imposed  upon 
or  enforced  against  such  property  or  the 
owners  thereof  discriminatory  taxes  or  other 
exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or 
operational  conditions  not  imposed  or  en¬ 
forced  with  respect  to  property  of  a  like 
nature  owned  or  operated  by  its  own  na¬ 
tionals  or  the  nationals  of  any  government 
other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  failed  within  six  months  fol¬ 
lowing  the  taking  of  action  in  either  of 
such  categories  to  take  steps  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  appropriate  and  ade¬ 
quate  to  remedy  such  situation  and  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  obligations  under  international 
law  toward  such  citizens  and  entitles,  in¬ 
cluding  the  prompt  payment  in  convertible 
foreign  exchange  to  the  owner  or  owners  of 
such  property  so  nationalized,  expropriated, 
or  otherwise  seized,  or  to  arrange,  with  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  concerned,  for  sub¬ 
mitting  the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  or  conciliation  in  accordance  with  pro¬ 
cedures  under  which  a  final  and  binding 
decision  or  settlement  will  be  reached  and 
full  payment  or  arrangements  with  the 
owners  for  such  payment  made  within  twelve 
months  following  such  submission,  the 
President  shall  suspend  assistance  under 
this  Act  to  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  appropriate  steps  are  being  taken. 

“‘(f)  Assistance  to  India  under  this  Act 
and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1963  shall  not  exceed  the 
value  of  funds  obligated  or  committed  for 
such  assistance  during  the  fiscal  year  1962.’ 
"Chapter  2 — Administrative  Provisions 
“Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  In  section  621,  which  relates  to  ex¬ 
ercise  of  functions,  delete  ‘(a)’  and  strike 
out  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e). 

“(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to 
statutory  officers,  by  striking  out  subsection 
(d)  and  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as 
subsection  ‘(d)’,  inserting  in  paragraph 
2(A)  of  redesignated  subsection  (d)  ‘,  and 
programs  being  conducted  by  United  States 
Government  agencies  under  Public  Law  86- 
735,’  after  ‘Peace  Corps’,  and  inserting  in 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (7)  of  redesignated  sub¬ 
section  (d)  “,  and  Public  Law  86-735’  after 
‘part  H  of  this  Act’. 

“(c)  Amend  section  625,  which  relates  to 
employment  of  personnel,  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  ‘seventy- 
six’  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  ‘one 
hundred  and  twenty-five’. 

“(2)  In  subsection  (d)  add  the  following 
proviso  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para¬ 
graph  (2) :  ‘:  Provided  further,  That,  when¬ 


ever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  im¬ 
portant  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  initially  assign  personnel 
under  this  paragraph  for  duty  within  the 
United  States  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
one  year  pending  assignment  out  side  the 
United  States.’ 

“(d)  In  section  629(b),  which  relates  to 
status  of  personnel  detailed,  strike  out  ‘624 
(e)’  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
‘624(d)’. 

“(e)  In  section  635(h),  which  relates  to 
general  authorities,  strike  out  ‘and  V’  and 
substitute  ‘,  V,  and  VI’  and  strike  out 
‘made’. 

“(f)  Amend  section  637,  which  relates  to 
administrative  expenses,  as  follows : 

“(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  ‘1962’ 
and  ‘$50,000,000’  and  substitute  ‘1963’  and 
‘$55,000,000’,  respectively. 

“(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  ‘to  the 
Secretary  of  State’. 

“ Chapter  3— Miscellaneous  provisions 

“Sec.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Section  643,  which  relates  to  saving 
provisions,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub¬ 
section  (d). 

“(b)  Section  644 (m),  which  relates  to 
definitions,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘as 
grant  assistance’  in  subparagraphs  (2)  and 
(3). 

“(c)  Section  645,  which  relates  to  unex¬ 
pended  balances,  is  amended  by  inserting 
‘this  Act  or’  after  ‘pursuant  to’. 

“PART  IV - AMENDMENTS  to  other  laws 

“Sec.  401.  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  repealed, 
which  repeal  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contained  in  such  part. 

“Sec.  402.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  1, 
1956  (70  Stat.  890),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para¬ 
graph  : 

“‘(b)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
maintaining  friendly  relations  wtih  foreign 
countries  through  the  prompt  settlement  of 
certain  claims,  settle  and  pay  any  meritori¬ 
ous  claim  against  the  United  States  which 
is  presented  by  a  government  of  a  foreign 
country  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  per¬ 
sonal  property  of,  or  personal  injury  to  or 
death  of,  any  national  of  such  foreign  coun¬ 
try:  Provided,  That  such  claim  is  not  cog¬ 
nizable  under  any  other  statute  or  inter¬ 
national  agreement  of  the  United  States  and 
can  be  settled  for  not  more  than  $15,000  or 
the  foreign  currency  equivalent  thereof.’ 

“Sec.  403.  Section  102(a)  (3)  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  (Public  Law  87-256,  approved  Septem¬ 
ber  21,  1961)  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting 
the  word  ‘abroad’  after  the  word  ‘exposi¬ 
tions’. 

“PART  V - MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  501.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of 
1962’. 

“Sec.  502.  (a)  The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  continue  membership  for  the 
United  States  in  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  constitution  approved  in 
Venice,  Italy,  on  October  19,  1953.  For  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  movement  of 
refugees  and  migrants  and  to  enhance  the 
economic  progress  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  by  providing  for  a  coordinated  supply 
of  selected  manpower,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for 
the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Committee  for  the  effectua¬ 
tion  of  its  purposes,  and  all  necessary  sal¬ 
aries  and  expenses  incident  to  United  States 
participation  in  the  Committee. 
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"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  from  time  to  time — 

"(1)  for  contributions  to  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 


Refugees  for  assistance  to  refugees  under 
his  mandate  or  in  behalf  of  whom  he  is 
exercising  his  good  offices; 

“(2)  for  assistance  to  or  in  behalf  of  refu¬ 
gees  designated  by  the  President  (by  class, 
group,  or  designation  of  their  respective 
countries  of  origin  or  areas  of  residence) 
when  the  President  determines  that  such 
assistance  will  contribute  to  the  defense,  or 
to  the  security,  or  to  the  foreign  policy  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States; 

"(3)  for  assistance  to  or  in  behalf  of  refu¬ 
gees  in  the  United  States  whenever  the  Pres¬ 
ident  shall  determine  that  such  assistance 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  term  ‘refugees’ 
as  herein  used  means  aliens  who  (A)  be¬ 
cause  of  persecution  or  fear  of  persecution 
on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  political 
opinion,  fled  from  a  country  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  (B)  cannot  return  thereto  be¬ 
cause  of  fear  of  persecution  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  or  political  opinion;  and  (C) 
are  in  urgent  need  of  assistance  for  the  es¬ 


sentials  of  life; 

“(4)  for  assistance  to  State  or  local  public 
agencies  providing  services  for  substantial 
numbers  of  individuals  who  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  paragraph  (3)  (other  than 
clause  (C)  thereof)  for  (A)  health  services 
and  educational  services  to  such  individuals, 
and  (B)  special  training  for  employment 
and  services  related  thereto; 

“(5)  for  transportation  to,  and  resettle¬ 
ment,  in  other  areas  of  the  United  States 
of  individuals  who  meet  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (3)  (other  than  clause  (C)  there¬ 
of)  and  who,  having  regard  for  their  income 
and  other  resources,  need  assistance  in  ob¬ 
taining  such  services;  and 

"(6)  for  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  projects  for  employment  or  refresher  pro¬ 
fessional  training  of  individuals  who  meet 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  (other 
than  clause  (C)  thereof)  and  who,  having 
regard  for  their  income  and  resources,  need 
such  employment  or  need  assistance  in  ob¬ 
taining  such  retraining. 

“(c)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  important  to  the  national  interest, 
not  exceeding  $10,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year 
of  the  funds  made  available  for  use  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  may  be  transferred  to,  and  con¬ 
solidated  with,  funds  made  available  for 
this  part  in  order  to  meet  unexpected  urgent 
refugee  and  migration  needs. 

“(d)  The  President  shall  keep  the  ap¬ 
propriate  committees  of  Congress  informed 
of  the  use  of  funds  and  the  exercise  of  func¬ 
tions  authorized  in  this  part. 

“(e)  Unexpended  balances  of  funds  made 
available  under  authority  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  allocated  or  transferred  for  the  purposes 
of  sections  405(a) ,  405(c) ,  405(d) ,  and  451(c) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  may  be  consolidated  with  appro¬ 
priations  authorized  by  this  section.  Funds 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

“Sec.  503.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  the  President  is  authorized — 
“(1)  to  make  loans,  advances,  and  grants 
to,  make  and  perform  agreements  and  con¬ 
tracts  with,  or  enter  into  other  transactions 


with,  any  individual,  corporation,  or  othei 
body  of  persons,  Government  or  Govemmeni 
agency,  whether  within  or  without  th< 
United  States,  and  international  and  inter¬ 
governmental  organizations;  and 

(2)  to  accept  and  use  money,  funds 
property,  and  services  of  any  kind  mad< 


available  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant,  or 
otherwise  for  such  purposes. 

“(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it 
to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  functions  authorized  under  this 
part  may  be  performed  without  regard  to 
such  provisions  of  law  (other  than  the  Re¬ 
negotiation  Act  of  1951  (65  Stat.  7),  as 
amended)  regulating  the  making,  perform¬ 
ance,  amendment,  or  modification  of  con¬ 
tracts  and  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  specify. 

“Sec.  504.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  designate  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
any  official  thereof  who  is  required  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  perform 
any  functions  conferred  upon  the  President 
by  this  part.  If  the  President  shall  so  specify, 
any  individual  so  designated  under  this  sub¬ 
section  is  authorized  to  redelegate  to  any  of 
his  subordinates  any  functions  authorized  to 
be  performed  by  him  under  this  subsection, 
except  the  function  of  exercising  the  waiver 
authority  specified  in  section  503(b)  of  this 
part. 

“(b)  The  President  may  allocate  or  trans¬ 
fer  to  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  any  part  of  any  funds  available 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
Such  funds  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which 
authorized  in  accordance  with  authority 
granted  in  this  part  or  under  authority  gov¬ 
erning  the  activities  of  the  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  which  such 
funds  are  allocated  or  transferred.  Funds 
allocated  or  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  to  any  such  agency  may  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  separate  appropriation  accounts 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

“Sec.  505.  (a)  Funds  available  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  part  shall  be  available  for — 

“(1)  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel 
of  personnel,  including  Foreign  Service  per¬ 
sonnel  whose  services  are  utilized  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  this  part,  and  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  la w,  for 
printing  and  binding,  and  for  expenditures 
outside  the  United  States  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  supplies  and  services  and  for  other 
administrative  and  operating  purposes  (other 
than  compensation  of  personnel)  without 
regard  to  such  laws  and  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds 
of  the  United  States  Government  as  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
part; 

“(2)  employment  or  assignment  of  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officers  for  the  duration  of 
operations  under  this  part; 

“(3)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to 
section  3651  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C- 
543) ,  and  loss  by  exchange; 

“(4)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
801  et  seq.) ,  not  otherwise  provided  for; 

“(5)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
August  1,  1956  (70  Stat.  890-892),  as  amend¬ 
ed;  and 

“(6)  all  other  expenses  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

“(b)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided 
to  the  contrary  in  this  part,  all  determina¬ 
tions,  authorizations,  regulations,  orders, 
contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions  is¬ 
sued,  undertaken,  or  entered  into  under 
authority  of  any  provision  of  law  repealed 
by  this  part  shall  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect  until  modified,  revoked,  or  super¬ 
seded  under  the  authority  of  this  part. 

“Sec.  506.  Subsections  (a),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
section  405  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  subsection  (c)  of  section 
451  of  the  said  Act,  and  the  last  sentence  of 
section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1960  (74 
Stat.  504),  are  hereby  repealed. 


“Sec.  507.  Until  the  enactment  of  legisla¬ 
tion  appropriating  funds  for  activities  under 
this  part,  such  activities  may  be  conducted 
with  funds  made  available  under  section  451 
(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.’’ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
foreign  aid  program  represents  one  of 
the  many  instruments  of  national  pol¬ 
icy  by  which  the  United  States  seeks  to 
mete  its  worldwide  responsibilities.  To¬ 
gether,  the  various  instruments  of  na¬ 
tional  policy  carried  on  at  every  level — 
political,  military,  economic  and  educa¬ 
tional — enable  our  country  to  maintain 
its  security  and  to  advance  its  vital  in¬ 
terests.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
favorably  reported  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1962  to  the  Senate. 

Foreign  aid,  although  still  controver¬ 
sial,  has  over  the  years  gained  broad  ac¬ 
ceptance  as  a  continuing  and  important 
element  of  our  foreign  policy.  From  the 
outset  of  the  European  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gram,  foreign  aid  has  been  vigorously 
supported  by  every  President,  every  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  every  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  every  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  every  Congress. 
Foreign  aid  is  also  supported  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  major  newspapers,  most  of 
which  have  looked  into  aid  programs  on 
the  ground.  Most  of  the  well-informed 
private  citizens  groups  have  strongly 
supported  foreign  aid,  and  these,  too, 
have  studied  the  program  on  a  contin¬ 
uing  basis. 

Outside  Washington,  D.C.,  however, 
there  is  wide  opinion  that  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  an  end  in  itself,  independent  of 
the  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy;  that, 
in  essence,  it  represents  the  fulfillment 
of  a  moral  obligation  which  the  richest 
society  has  to  the  many  poor  societies. 
Other  Americans  regard  foreign  aid  as 
a  global  boondoggle,  a  massive  exercise 
in  waste  that  serves  the  interests  ,of 
neither  the  United  States  nor  the  recip¬ 
ient  countries.  Unfortunately,  our  an¬ 
nual  discussion  of  foreign  aid,  both  in 
Congress  and  the  press,  has  contributed 
far  less  than  it  should  to  the  public’s 
understanding.  It  is  conducted  too 
much  in  terms  of  aid  levels  and  too  little 
in  terms  of  the  overall  political  purposes 
that  underlie  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Our  basic  political  objectives  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  little  variations.  Stated  simply, 
the  United  States  has  focused  its  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  goal  of  building  a  sane  in¬ 
ternational  order  based  on  a  community 
of  independent  societies.  A  number  of 
purposes  underlie  this  central  objective, 
but  the  most  urgent  and  compelling  of 
these  is  the  need  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  Communist  imperialism  at  whatever 
level  it  is  applied — military,  political,  or 
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economic.  Closely  related  is  the  need  to 
assist  the  poorer  societies  in  their  histor¬ 
ic  effort  to  fulfill  legitimate  aspirations 
and  to  develop  durable  and  productive 
institutions.  Both  of  these  related  pur¬ 
poses  are  served  by  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  foreign  aid,  far 
from  being  a  latter-day  invention  of 
American  policymakers,  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  foreign  policy  at  least  as  old  as 
the  Nation-State  system.  However,  the 
first  program  of  massive  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  for  purposes  of  bolstering  the  econ- 
nomies  of  whole  nations  was  undertaken 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  years  following 
the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  in  1815. 
In  a  program  comparable  for  its  time  to 
the  scope  and  design  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  Britain  extended  large  loans  to 
Prussia,  whose  economy  had  been  rav¬ 
aged  by  the  French  invasions.  Private 
British  financial  interests  assisted  in  the 
recovery  of  France,  the  defeated  enemy, 
by  providing  large  loans  with  which  to 
meet  the  enormous  claims  that  were 
made  against  France  for  reparations. 
Britain’s  aid  program,  coupled  with  a 
generous  territorial  and  political  settle¬ 
ment,  helped  to  stabilize  the  restored 
Bourbon  regime  and  hence  contributed 
to  the  general  stabilization  of  Europe. 
In  bringing  to  bear  all  of  the  instruments 
of  foreign  policy — first  military,  then 
political  and  economic — Britain  restored 
the  European  equilibrium  on  which  her 
own  security  depended  and  led  Europe 
into  the  long  era  of  relative  peace  which 
lasted  until  1914. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  economic  aid  program  ever 
devised  by  statesmen  to  serve  an  en¬ 
lightened  political  purpose.  Much  of  its 
motivation  lay  in  the  generosity  and  com¬ 
passion  of  the  American  people,  but  its 
grand  design  as  an  act  of  statesmanship 
was  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
America’s  oldest  and  most  important  al¬ 
lies  and  thereby  to  strengthen  her  own 
security  against  the  new  imperialism — 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today’s  foreign  aid  program  differs  in 
no  way  in  its  purpose  from  the  Marshall 
plan.  But  it  is  greatly  changed  in  form 
and  content.  Europe  required  massive 
infusions  of  capital;  with  their  advanced 
human  resources  and  revived  institu¬ 
tions,  the  European  societies  were  able 
to  make  effective  use  of  their  resources. 
The  problems  of  the  less-developed  soci¬ 
eties  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
have  a  scope  and  complexity  that  neither 
capital  nor  technical  aid,  by  itself,  can 
materially  affect. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  become  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  that  certain  minimum 
standards  of  public  administration,  pub¬ 
lic  education,  and  a  cultural  environ¬ 
ment  which  encourages  capital  forma¬ 
tion  are  essential  preconditions  to  the 
effective  use  of  capital.  The  framers  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  clearly  recog¬ 
nized  that  economic  development  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with— or,  more  precisely, 
must  be  preceded  by — political  and  social 
change.  In  turn,  such  change  requires 
a  certain  degree  of  external  pressure.  To 
provide  aid  without  stipulating  condi¬ 
tions  that  will  advance  the  purpose  of 
the  aid  is  to  court  failure.  In  this  sense. 


we  should  be  frank  in  stating  that  our 
development  aid  programs  carry  clear 
and  precise  “strings.”  Indeed,  these  are 
set  forth  in  the  act  itself ;  I  would  com¬ 
mend  to  my  colleagues  sections  201  and 
211,  as  well  as  the  committee  report  of 
last  year  and  this  year. 

I  might  observe,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  progressive  democratic  groups 
in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere  in  the 
under-developed  world  have  never  ob¬ 
jected  to  American  intervention  as  such 
on  these  terms.  Indeed,  I  believe  that 
intervention  on  behalf  of  progress  and 
reform  is  generally  well  received.  “The 
moral  here,”  as  one  perceptive  student 
of  Latin  American  affairs  recently  put 
it,  “is  that  a  great  power  such  as  the 
United  States  necessarily  intervenes  in 
the  affairs  of  other  countries,  especially 
smaller  ones,  as  much  by  what  it  does  not 
do  as  by  what  it  does.  A  policy  of  non¬ 
intervention,  if  that  term  is  interpreted 
in  the  strictest,  most  literal  sense,  be¬ 
comes  plainly  impossible.  The  question, 
therefore,  is  not  one  of  intervention  or 
nonintervention  per  se,  but  of  the  ends 
and  means  of  intervention.” 

In  any  case,  we  are  gaining  a  finer 
appreciation  of  the  basic  principles  of 
encouraging  progress  and  reform  in 
changing  societies.  We  have  been  made 
painfully  aware  of  the  preconditions  to 
development.  We  know  also  that  good 
development  plans  are  of  little  value  in 
the  absence  of  a  government  capable  of 
carrying  them  out;  that  the  finest  tax 
authority  is  useless  if  the  government 
does  not  believe  in  collecting  taxes ;  that 
modern  machinery  and  other  technical 
equipment  cannot  be  operated  by  un¬ 
skilled  people;  that  even  the  cheapest 
and  most  effective  techniques  of  increas¬ 
ing  agricultural  output  will  have  little 
appeal  when  the  benefits  will  accrue  not 
to  the  cultivator  of  the  land  but  to  an 
absentee  landlord. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  we  also 
know  that  land  reform  can  bring  on  ag- 
gricultural  chaos  if  it  is  not  preceded  by 
the  creation  of  institutions  capable  of 
duplicating  the  services  performed  by 
the  departing  landlord. 

We  have  learned  that  there  is  no  gen¬ 
eral  formula  for  economic  development 
of  all  the  less  developed  countries.  To 
generalize  from  the  experience  of  India 
to  the  problems  of  Peru  or  Tanganyika 
is  as  futile  as  to  generalize  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  United  States  to  the 
needs  of  India.  In  each  case,  there  must 
be  a  development  plan  appropriate  to 
the  problems  and  requirements  of  the 
particular  country.  For  countries  in  the 
earliest  stage — the  predevelopment 
state — plans  should  be  related  to  the 
creation  of  administrative  capabilities 
and  education.  In  countries  which  have 
moved  well  beyond  the  predevelopment 
stage — India,  Pakistan,  and  Brazil  are 
examples — development  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  can  and  do  directly  reflect  their 
capacities  to  absorb  large  sums  of  capi¬ 
tal. 

In  every  case,  the  essential  string  that 
we  must  attach  to  our  development  aid 
is  the  requirement  that  it  serve  the 
broad,  long  run  interest  of  the  recipient 
country.  Only  the  most  rigorous  ad¬ 
herence  to  priorities  of  need  and  pro¬ 


ductivity  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
changing  societies  to  attain  durable 
progress;  to  achieve  anything  less  will 
mean  that  our  foreign  aid  program  is 
forfeiting  its  purpose  as  an  instrument 
of  American  policy. 

One  of  the  most  promising  vehicles  for 
economic  growth  is  the  autonomous,  pub¬ 
lic  authority.  Such  quasi-governmental 
organizations  as  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  the  New  York  Port  Au¬ 
thority  should  serve  as  models  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  developing  countries,  whose  pro¬ 
grams  are  bogged  down  in  politics,  or 
bureaucracy,  or  both.  In  Latin  America, 
for  example,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
give  momentum  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  by  the  examples  of  a  few  dra¬ 
matic  achievements  in  such  critical 
areas  as  housing,  land  reform  and  other 
areas  of  social  development.  The  pub¬ 
lic  authority  approach,  with  its  proven 
success  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
is  an  ideal  planning  and  administrative 
device  for  achievement  of  such  objec¬ 
tives.  Its  great  advantage,  of  course,  is 
that  it  can  concentrate  resources  on  a 
single  problem,  with  operational  control 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  highly  trained  managers  and  tech¬ 
nicians.  As  the  Committee  report  ob¬ 
serves:  “The  World  Bank  is  very  well 
suited  to  the  role  of  cultivating  public 
authorities.”  Moreover,  the  Bank’s  of¬ 
ficial  guide.  World  Bank  Policies  and  Op¬ 
erations,  states: 

In  respect  of  a  number  of  government 
projects,  the  Bank  has  asked  that  their  op¬ 
eration  be  entrusted  to  a  quasi-autonomous 
authority  or  in  some  other  fashion  be  in¬ 
sulated  so  far  as  possible  from  political  pres¬ 
sures  and  rigidities  of  Government  adminis¬ 
trative  procedures.  In  a  number  of  cases 
the  Bank’s  help  has  been  sought  and  given 
in  the  establishment  and  staffing  of  opera¬ 
ting  authorities  of  this  sort. 

I  might  add  that  the  Bank  generally 
insists  upon  the  creation  of  an  autonom¬ 
ous  or  semiautonomous  authority  as  a 
precondition  to  loans  involving  utilities, 
ports,  water  power  projects,  and  other 
development  programs.  Aid  officials  are 
alert  to  the  potential  of  these  public  au¬ 
thorities,  and  are  encouraging  their 
formation.  In  a  number  of  cases,  the 
problem  of  providing  the  human  re¬ 
sources  to  manage  public  authorities  is 
the  only  obstacle  to  their  creation.  But 
this  is  not  an  insurmountable  problem, 
and  may  be  dealt  with  a  number  of  ways. 
In  addition  to  the  World  Bank,  the  De¬ 
velopment  Assistance  Committee  of  the 
OECD— Organization  for  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  and  Development — should  be 
able  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  public 
authorities.  The  private  foundations  in 
the  United  States  may  also  have  a  role. 

The  committee’s  judgment  is  that  the 
current  foreign  aid  program  reflects  a 
realistic  approach  to  U.S.  interests 
abroad.  The  thrust  of  the  program  has 
been  shifted  to  long-term  development 
loans.  These  are  subject  to  congressional 
appropriations.  They  are  repayable  only 
in  dollars,  but  under  very  liberal  terms 
and  conditions.  Such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  are  essential.  Several  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries,  especially  in  Latin 
America,  already  carry  heavy  annual 
debt  service  burdens.  In  many  of  them 
these  obligations  will  drain  a  fifth  or 
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more  of  anticipated  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  Development  loans  must 
therefore  carry  only  nominal  service 
charges  and  should  have  long  repay¬ 
ment  schedules. 

Development  loans  are  expected  to 
comprise  nearly  half  of  our  total  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  in  the  next  year.  In 
prior  years,  loans  never  amounted  to 
more  than  25  percent  of  this  assistance. 
Indeed,  approved  transactions  under  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  have  accounted 
for  only  4  percent  of  all  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  made  available  since  the  end  of 
the  Marshall  plan  program. 

It  should  be  understood  that  devel¬ 
opment  loans  are  not  being  extended 
haphazardly,  or  to  any  country  seeking 
to  exploit  a  natural  asset.  Instead,  de¬ 
velopment  loans  are  normally  available 
only  to  countries  which  have  committed 
themselves  to  long-term  development 
and  other  self-help  measures.  For  this 
and  other  reasons,  there  is  a  growing 
concentration  in  the  development  loan 
program.  About  half  of  the  loans  obli¬ 
gated  next  year  will  go  to  four  coun¬ 
tries — India,  Pakistan,  Brazil,  and  Ar¬ 
gentina.  About  60  percent  will  go  to 
six  countries,  the  other  two  being  Nigeria 
and  Turkey. 

In  addition  to  the  statutory  criteria 
that  shape  the  loan  program,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  has  im¬ 
posed  a  number  of  program  procedures 
designed  to  encourage  reform  and  self- 
help  measures.  In  some  cases,  loans 
have  been  scheduled  in  installments, 
with  each  installment  conditioned  upon 
a  specified  rate  of  progress  by  the 
recipient  country  in  carrying  out  agreed 
domestic  programs. 

Obviously,  a  great  many  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  receiving  foreign  aid  cannot  yet 
Qualify  for-  development  loans.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  these,  particularly  in  Africa,  are 
in  what  is  known  as  the  predevelopment 
stage.  For  them,  the  bill  authorizes  $300 
million  in  development  grants,  which  are 
used  mainly  to  finance  technical  assist¬ 
ance  programs.  For  the  most  part, 
these  programs  are  designed  to  improve 
the  educational,  technical,  managerial, 
and  professional  competence  of  chang¬ 
ing  societies.  Development  grants  are 
used  to  finance  the  public  administration 
training  programs!  for  example.  They 
may  also  be  used  to  assist  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  comprehensive  long-term  plans. 

The  emphasis  on  concentration  in  the 
loan  program  has  corresponded  with  a 
similar  trend  in  the  supporting  assist¬ 
ance  program.  Supporting  assistance  is 
mainly  used  to  help  certain  countries 
bear  the  brunt  of  their  abnormally 
heavy  military  establishments.  Viet¬ 
nam  and  Korea  are  examples  of  coun¬ 
tries  located  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Communist  empire  and  compelled  to 
maintain  larger  armies  than  their  econ¬ 
omies  can  afford. 

Supporting  assistance  is  also  used  to 
provide  budgetary  support  for  very  poor 
countries  whose  survival  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  such  assistance.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  half  of  hte 
supporting  assistance  extended  next  year 
will  go  to  two  countries  and  over  70  per¬ 
cent  to  four  countries.  Moreover,  the 
program  is  being  steadily  reduced,  both 


in  terms  of  the  number  of  countries  par¬ 
ticipating  and  the  levels  of  assistance. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  contingency 
fund  of  $300  million.  This  is  the  same 
as  last  year’s  authorization,  but  repre¬ 
sents  a  cut  of  $100  million  beneath  the 
administration’s  request.  The  other 
major  aid  activity  is  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  program,  for  which  the  Congress 
last  provided  an  authorization  of  $1.7 
billion  for  each  of  the  following  2  fiscal 
years.  The  administration’s  appropria¬ 
tion  request  for  fiscal  year  1963  is  $1.5 
billion,  or  $200  million  less  than  the 
amount  authorized.  The  committee  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  program  has  been  pared 
to  a  minimum  level.  And  the  committee 
was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  net  effect  on 
the  American  economy  of  the  military 
assistance  program  is  an  inflow  of  gold. 
This  year,  $335  million  in  military  aid  is 
being  spent  outside  the  United  States, 
but  the  sale  of  military  equipment  under 
the  program  will  return  $800  million  to 
the  United  States.  Also,  more  than  $400 
million  of  direct  busines  to  U.S.  firms  will 
be  created  by  a  number  of  cost-sharing 
programs  that  are  being  carried  on  un¬ 
der  this  program. 

The  fact  is,  as  the  committee  report 
observes  that  about  78  percent  of  all  the 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1962 
will  be  spent  directly  in  the  United 
States.  And  the  administration  esti¬ 
mates  that  almost  all  of  the  economic 
assistance  not  spent  directly  in  the 
United  States  will  be  spent  in  countries 
which  are  the  beneficiaries  of  our  aid — 
as  distinct  from  European  countries  and 
Japan. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$100  million  to  add  to  the  reserve 
against  investment  guarantees.  More¬ 
over,  the  ceiling  on  the  total  face  amount 
of  guarantees  in  all  categories  has  been 
raised.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  rate  of  progress  in  a  number  of 
countries  will  depend  to  a  large  degree 
on  the  capital  inflow  from  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy.  The  committee 
further  believes  that  its  amendment 
dealing  with  expropriation  of  privately 
owned  American  property  will  encourage 
a  greater  participation  of  American 
businessmen,  small  and  large,  in  over¬ 
sea  ventures. 

This  amendment  occupied  much  of  the 
committee’s  time  and  attention  during 
the  consideration  of  the  bill.  It  reflects 
a  unanimous  committee  judgment  that 
such  a  provision  is  necessary.  Nearly 
every  member.  Democratic  and  Repub¬ 
lican,  participated  in  the  drafting  of  the 
final  version  of  the  amendment.  After 
a  good  deal  of  initial  discussion,  the 
committee  adopted  one  of  a  number  of 
the  proposed  amendments  dealing  with 
the  expropriation  problem.  One  week 
later,  after  even  lengthier  discussion,  a 
second  and  stronger  provision,  contain¬ 
ing  features  of  other  proposals,  was  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  bill. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  foreign  aid  is 
not  a  foreign  policy  instrument  of  re¬ 
cent  invention.  Nor  is  the  United  States 
the  only  nation  now  committed  to  large- 
scale  programs  of  economic  assistance. 
Both  our  free  world  allies  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  are  engaged  in  significant 
aid  programs.  I  should  like,  at  this 


point,  to  comment  briefly  on  Soviet  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid  and  then 
to  consider  the  contributions  in  this  field 
of  the  Western  European  countries  and 
Japan. 

The  Sino-Soviet  bloc  aid  program,  be¬ 
gun  in  1955,  has  grown  considerably  in 
size  and  scope  over  the  past  7  years.  By 
the  end  of  1961  Communist  bloc  aid  to 
nonbloc  countries  had  reached  an  esti¬ 
mated  total  of  $6.5  billion,  about  $4.5 
billion  in  economic  credits  and  grants 
and  about  $2  billion  in  military  aid. 
Economic  aid  commitments  alone  have 
averaged  about  $1  billion  annually  for 
the  past  3  years.  Over  70  percent  of  the 
total  has  been  supplied  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  20  percent  by  the  European  satel¬ 
lites,  and  less  than  10  percent  by  Com¬ 
munist  China.  Some  28  countries  re¬ 
ceive  Communist  bloc  aid,  but  about  80 
percent  goes  to  seven  countries :  Afghan¬ 
istan,  Cuba,  Egypt,  Indonesia,  India, 
Iraq,  and  Syria. 

Communist  aid  programs  are  by  no 
means  the  models  of  efficiency  and  dis¬ 
patch  that  some  of  the  critics  of  our 
aid  programs  believe  them  to  be.  Out  of 
the  $4.5  billion  in  economic  aid  commit¬ 
ments  to  date,  only  about  $1  billion,  or 
less  than  25  percent,  has  actually  been 
expended.  It  is  clear  that  the  Russians 
have  rim  into  the  same  difficulties  of 
performance  that  we  have  encountered  ; 
transportation  problems,  material  short¬ 
ages,  lack  of  technical  skills  in  recipient 
countries,  shortages  of  local  currencies, 
and  other  impediments. 

The  political  aims  of  Soviet  aid  pro¬ 
grams  are  not  always  successfully  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Soviet  technicians.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  information  provided  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
there  are  probably  more  bloc  aid  tech¬ 
nicians  in  the  28  countries  which  receive 
Communist  assistance  than  there  are 
American  technicians  in  the  over  80 
countries  to  which  we  provide  assistance. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  instances 
in  which  Soviet  personnel  get  into  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  local  population.  Soviet 
technicians  in  underdeveloped  countries 
keep  pretty  much  to  themselves,  living 
in  self-contained  enclaves  and  maintain¬ 
ing  their  own  schools.  They  do  like  to 
shop  in  the  bazaars  and  marketplaces 
where  they  are  known  as  hard  bargainers 
and  frugal  tippers.  Unlike  Soviet  diplo¬ 
mats,  Russian  technicians  are  rarely 
trained  in  the  languages  and  cultures  of 
the  countries  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  infer 
that  Communist  aid  programs  are  a 
general  failure.  In  fact,  Soviet  aid  has 
been  welcomed  by  recipient  countries 
and  it  has  made  an  impact  which  we 
would  ignore  at  our  peril.  At  the  same 
time  the  Russians  have  encountered  diffi¬ 
culties  and  failures,  similar  to  and  in 
some  cases  perhaps  greater  than  those 
which  we  have  suffered. 

Although  our  allies  are  not  yet  carry¬ 
ing  a  proportionately  comparable  share 
of  the  aid  burden,  significant  progress 
has  been  made  toward  a  greater  and 
more  concerted  free  world  aid  effort.  In 
particular,  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee — DAC — of  the  OECD  has  be¬ 
gun  to  assume  certain  responsibilities  for 
aid  coordination. 
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Furthermore,  the  aid  programs  of  the 
European  countries  and  Japan,  al¬ 
though  still  less  than  adequate,  have 
been  improving  markedly  both  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality.  Gross  official  aid  dis¬ 
bursements  of  the  other  DAC  countries 
and  Japan — for  grants,  loans  of  greater 
than  5  years,  and  contributions  to  in¬ 
ternational  organizations — rose  90  per¬ 
cent  between  1956  and  1960 — from  $1 
billion  to  $1.9  billion.  As  a  percentage 
of  gross  national  product,  aid  disburse¬ 
ments  by  the  other  DAC  countries  and 
Japan  rose  from  0.36  percent  in  1956  to 
0.53  percent  in  1961.  Comparable  United 
States  disbursements  increased  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  GNP  from  0.51  to  0.59  percent 
in  1960.  Thus,  while  the  United  States 
has  consistently  devoted  a  greater  share 
of  its  total  product  to  foreign  aid  than 
have  the  other  industrialized -countries, 
the  gap  narrowed  from  a  difference  of 
0.15  percentage  points  in  1956  to  0.06 
percentage  points  in  1960. 

Less  impressive  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  liberalization  of  the  terms  of 
aid,  but  here  too  our  allies  are  making 
progress.  They  seem  to  be  moving  away 
from  a  stress  on  short-term  loans  at 
commercial  rates  of  interest.  Though 
less  liberal  than  the  United  States,  they 
are  showing  an  increasing  willingness  to 
extend  long-term  loans  at  low  rates  of 
interest.  The  gap,  however,  remains., 
wide.  While  repayment  schedules  for 
U.S.  loans  range  between  30  and  40  years, 
Italy  and  Canada,  for  example,  require 
repayment  in  10  to  15  years  while  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan  have  a  current  limit  of 
20  years. 

Progress  toward  coordination  of  na¬ 
tional  aid  programs  has  been  made 
through  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee.  Admittedly,  much  remains 
to  be  done,  but  the  DAC  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  only  a  short  time,  and  the 
signs,  on  balance,  are  optimistic. 

The  overriding  need  is  for  a  general 
strategy  to  guide  the  donor  countries 
of  the  OECD  in  their  relations  with  each 
other  and  in  their  relations  with  the 
emergent  societies  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  Trade  policies,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  have  too  often  pulled  in 
the  wrong  direction,  must  be  related  to 
this  strategy.  So  must  the  other  instru¬ 
ments  of  national  policy.  • 

Soviet  foreign  aid,  like  our  own,  is  one 
of  many  instruments  of  national  policy. 
Yet  while  Soviet  aid  is  sometimes  sim¬ 
ilar  to  our  own  in  content,  there  is  a 
radical  difference  in  the  purposes  of  the 
two  programs.  Soviet  aid  is  designed  to 
advance  a  new  imperialism.  There  is 
thus  a  basic  conflict  between  Soviet  aims 
and  those  of  the  recipient  countries, 
most  of  which  are  motivated  above  all 
by  the  desire  to  build  strong,  independ¬ 
ent  nations.  The  rebuffs  which  the 
Communists  have  suffered  in  such 
countries  as  Guinea  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic  are  a  reflection  of  the 
basic  conflict  between  -Communist  im¬ 
perialism  and  the  nationalism  of  the 
emergent  nations. 

Free  world  assistance,  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  it  succeeds  or  fails  in  a 
given  country,  is  a  sound  instrument  of 
national  policy,  in  terms  of  our  own  ob¬ 


jectives  and  those  of  the  recipient  so¬ 
cieties.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  basic 
community  of  aims  which  exists  between 
the  North  Atlantic  democracies  and  the 
changing  societies  of  the  southern  con¬ 
tinents.  We,  like  they,  identify  our 
future  security  and  progress  with  their 
evolution  into  independent  and  strong 
nations.  Having  virtually  liquidated 
their  empires,  the  Western  nations  seek 
to  bolster  the  new  nations  against  Sino- 
Soviet  imperialism.  We  are  inviting  the 
new  nations  to  join  of  their  own  free 
will  a  community  of  free  nations  based 
on  full  respect  for  national  sovereignty. 
In  this  community  of  political  interests 
lies  the  probability  that  our  aid  pro¬ 
grams  will  achieve  their  ultimate  objec¬ 
tives,  while  those  of  the  Communists 
will  ultimately  fail. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGED- 

MEDICAL 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR 
REPLY.  TO  AMERICA 
ASSOCIATION 
Mr.  ANDBRSON.  Kfadam  President, 
on  May  21  lagt,  the^  American  Medical 
Association  presented  on  national  tele¬ 
vision  its  reply  po  President  Kennedy’s 
address  in  NevgYgrk  the  previous  day 
on  the  question  of  lgealth  care  for  the 
aged.  Because  the  fagm  bill  was  before 
the  Senataand  the  Members  of  this  body 
were  working  mainly  under  controlled 
time,  I  did  not  seek  to  makk  an  extended 
reply  /that  week.  And  lastWeek,  after 
taking  up  the  Public  Works  brU,  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Senate  were  quite  brief. 

e  American  Medical  Association’s 
eply  to  the  President  was  such  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  distortions  and  outright  lms- 
statements  that  we  who  are  supporting 
the  administration’s  health  care  for  tni 
aged  proposal,  the  King-Anderson  bill,’ 
cannot  permit  the  American  Medical 
Association  to  go  unanswered.  We  owe 
this  to  those  people  who  might  be 
inclined  to  accept  a  physician’s  state¬ 
ment  as  gospel. 

The  statements  by  the  spokesman  for 
the  American  Medical  Association  do  not 
stand  the  test  of  being  either  factual  or 
honest.  It  was  just  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  that  I  stood  in  this  Chamber  and 
made  a  detailed  response  to  the  distor¬ 
tions  and  misstatements  of  the  American 
Medical  Association’s  national  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign.  I  intend  now  to  answer 
each  of  the  points  raised  by  Dr.  Leonard 
W.  Larson,  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  Dr.  Edward  R. 
Annis,  chairman  of  the  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association  speakers  bureau. 

At  the  outset  of  his  television  appear¬ 
ance,  Dr.  Larson  declared  that  the 
American  system  of  medicine  based  upon 
the  private  doctor  treating  the  private 


patient  has  added  10  years  to  the 
span  of  every  American. 

American  medicine  can  take 
credit  for  its  advances  and  the  , 
sion  of  fife  in  America.  But  when  Dr. 
Larson  credits  the  entire  extension  of 
10  years  of  life  in  the  last  W  to  Amer¬ 
ican  medicine,  he  fails  to  oonsider  that 
a  major  portion  of  the  increase  in  life 
can  be  credited  to  improvements  in  nu¬ 
trition;  to  better,  less  Crowded  housing; 
to  making  available  zo  a  larger  portion 
of  the  population  an  income  which  per¬ 
mits  them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
things  America  has  to  offer.  The  King- 
Anderson  bill  i/ould,  by  paying  some  of 
the  health  bijis,  make  the  best  of  Amer¬ 
ican  medicjne  more  available  to  older 
people.  Many  of  these  are  tied  directly 
to  the  fact  that  social  security  payments 
have  b^en  made  to  the  working  classes 
of  America,  and  they  have  been  able  to 
affqra  better  nutrition  and  better  hous- 
for  their  years  of  retirement.  The 
5cial  security  system  itself  might  have 
its  part  in  extension  of  life. 

LIFESPAN 

Surely  Dr.  Larson  Is  aware  that  many 
of  the  “miraculous  breakthroughs”  he 
referred  to  as  contributing  to  the  length¬ 
ening  of  the  lifespan  are  the  result 
of  research  undertaken  with  Federal 
funds.  Surely  he  must  know  that  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  are  cur¬ 
rently  spending  about  $700  million  a  year 
to  find  new  treatments  and  cures  for 
such  scourges  as  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  arthritis.  The  Federal  Government 
been  concerned  about  the  health  of  its 
citizens  ever  since  1798,  when  it  estab¬ 
lished  a  program  of  medical  care  for 
merchant  seamen.  Its  concern  for  the 
Nation’s  health  is  a  rightful  one  which 
the  medical  profession  has  long  accepted. 

Who  developed  the  method  of  produc¬ 
ing  penicillin  from  bread  mold?  Was 
it  the  American  Medical  Association  or 
any  of  its  doctors?  Or  was  it  done  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture?  A 
whole  series  of  things  have  been  done 
outside  the  medical  profession.  Any 
full  story  of  the  development  of  drugs 
and  new  remedies  has  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  contributions  of  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  society,  not  only  the  prac¬ 
ticing  doctors.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat 
the  long  stories  of  Agriculture  Depart- 
mt  contributions  to  medicine;  but 
thW  work  in  viruses,  and  a  host  of  other 
things  like  antibiotics,  insecticides,  and 
meatghspection  have  been  of  tremen¬ 
dous  benefit  to  American  health. 

Incidentally,  Dr.  Larson  is  in  error 
as  to  the  ime  of  increase  in  longevity  in 
the  United  States.  Life  expectancy  in 
the  United  States  has  increased  6.6  years 
over  the  last  2\  and  10  years  over  the 
last  30. 

Madam  President,  the  lifespan  around 
the  world  has  generally  been  lengthen¬ 
ing  in  recent  decades.  Njlor  example,  life 
expectancy  in  Great  Britain  was  almost 
61  years  in  1930-32.  By  ^1959,  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  I  coutd  obtain  fig¬ 
ures,  life  expectancy  was  ju&t  under  71 
years.  So  we  have  a  lengthening  of  life 
expectancy  of  10  years  in  thXlast  30 
years  in  Great  Britain,  virtuaHy  the 
same  as  in  this  country.  Doe&v  the 
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fe  span  in  Great  Britain  to 
licine? 

l,  between  1936-40  and 
jectancy  rose  7  years.  In 
1.2-year  period  from  1940  to 
span  lengthened  nearly  13 
years.  \ 

These  countries  have  nationalized 
medical  programs.  We  do  not,  and  I 
believe  there  is  no,  need  for  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  this  countrjK  I  state  these  life¬ 
span  figures,  which  were  provided  to  me 
by  the  Library  of  ^Congress  as  the  best 
available,  merely  to  show  that  it  is  not 
just  the  “private  doctor  treating  the  pri¬ 
vate  patient”  that  has  added  precious 
years,  as  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  said.  Improved  sanitation,  bet¬ 
ter  diet,  and  new  drugs  have  been  major 
factors  in  adding  to  life  span,  along  with 
physicians  working  under  a  variety  of 
medical  programs. 

Thei’e  is  no  foundation  to  Dr.  Larson'' 
charge  that  by  some  unknown  force'' 
under  the  bill  older  people  “would  be 
deprived  of  this  system  of  medicine.” 
The  contrary  is  more  nearly  correct. 

FAMILIAR  CHARGE 

Dr.  Larson’s  comment  that  patients 
would  become  mere  numbers  if  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  becomes  law  is  an  allega¬ 
tion  that  has  a  familiar  sound.  Exactly 
the  same  sort  of  charge  was  made  by 
the  Republican  National  Committee  in 
1936,  in  reference  to  the  original  Social 
Security  Act.  Obviously,  since  the 
King-Anderson  bill  provides  for  com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  choice  of  physician, 
under  the  King-Anderson  bill  the  doctor 
will  view  his  aged  patient  exactly  as  he 
views  him  now — as  an  individual  who 
deserves  the  personal  attention  that  the 
fine  physicians  of  this  country  will  give 
their  patients,  no  matter  who  pays  the 
hospital  bills. 

Dr.  Annis  implied  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  sinister  about  the  effort  being 
made  by  the  administration  to  secure 
passage  of  the  King-Anderson  bill. 
Those  of  us  who  believe  in  effective  na¬ 
tional  leadership  know  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Chief  Executive  to  secure 
support  for  his  programs.  President , 
Kennedy  believes  most  earnestly  in  tin 
need  for  financing  health  care  for  tile 
aged  through  social  security.  He  has  a 
responsibility  to  mobilize  public  opinion 
in- support  of  that  belief  just  as /he  has 
done  in  behalf  of  many  other  programs. 

NUMBERS  GAME 

Dr.  Annis  stated  that  “thj Kerr -Mills 
medical  aid  to  the  aged/program  has 
already  been  accepted  /by  38  States.” 
On  April  19,  1961,  the/American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  declared  in  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  newspapers': across  the  country 
that  the  Kerr-Mjlis  program  “is  now 
being  put  into  operation  in  46  States.” 
I  wonder  whay  became  of  those  eight 
States  since  /last  year?  The  truth  is 
that  neither  figure  was  correct.  Infor¬ 
mation  giyPn  me  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  that 
as  of  Jfine  1,  1962,  only  24  States,  plus 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and  Puerto 
Ric^p  have  in  effect  the  medical  assist- 

A?1!, the  aged  Program  under  the 
^en -Mills  Act.  Second,  the  States  that 


do  not  have  programs  are  primarily 
those  with  low  incomes,  such  as  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

It  may  be  that  the  AMA  would  prefer 
that  the  public  not  learn  the  facts  about 
the  Kerr -Mills  program.  The  truth  is 
that  in  March,  only  about  88,000  aged 
persons  were  being  helped  by  the  medi¬ 
cal  assistance  for  the  aged  program,  with 
90  percent  of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  funds 
going  to  four  of  the  wealthiest  States — 
New  York,  California,  Massachusetts, 
and  Michigan — and  with  more  than  50 
percent  to  New  York  alone. 

The  Kerr-Mills  Act  provisions  have 
been  an  advantage  primarily  to  the  high- 
income  States.  For  example,  in  New 
York,  total  monthly  payments — both  for 
cash  assistance  and  medical  vendor  pay¬ 
ments — under  old-age  assistance  and 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  com¬ 
bined  were  over  $5  million  higher  in 
January  1962,  than  they  were  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1960,  the  last  mpnth  before  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act  provisions  went  into  ef¬ 
fect.  State  and  local  funds  spent  for 
lese  programs  increased  by  $1  million, 
wTule  the  Federal  share  had  increased 
by\>4  million.  When  the  same  twc 
monms  are  compared,  September  19( 
and  January  1962,  Massachusetts  actu¬ 
ally  reduced  its  own  total  expenditures 
by  over  $L336,000,  while  picking/up  an 
additional  iSl, 459,000  in  Federal  funds. 
This  placingW  the  load  on  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  high -income  States 
is  possible  since^  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged  offers  increased/ opportunities 
to  these  States  to  obtain/Federal  match¬ 
ing  for  medical  care  oLthe  indigent  aged. 
In  New  York,  durimk  the  16  months, 
October  1960  to  January  1962,  37  per¬ 
cent  of  the  64,430  cases\ppened  under 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  program  were  transfers  from 
old-age  assistance.  In  Massachusetts,  in 
that  period/60  percent  of  the  31,768  cases 
opened  were  transfers  from  old-age 
assistance.  These  transfers  between  as¬ 
sistance  programs  were  made  to  'get 
more/Federal  funds  toward  the  costpf 
the/case.  What  we  have  now  is  a  cas^ 
of/the  poor  States  supporting  the  rich 
states;  and  believe  me,  this  will  not  go 
'on  forever.  Under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act 
programs,  doctors’  bills  are  paid  with 
Federal  and  State  general  revenue  tax 
dollars,  and  the  amounts  paid  are  gen¬ 
erally  controlled  by  the  State.  Why  the 
physicians  favor  this  approach,  as 
against  the  self-financed  contributory 
King-Anderson  bill,  which  does  not  pay 
doctors’  fees  and  does  not  affect  them, 
is  a  mystery  to  me. 

KERR-MILLS  ACT  CONFUSION 

Almost  since  the  inception  of  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act,  there  has  been  confu¬ 
sion — some  of  it  accidental,  much  of  it 
purposeful — over  the  number  of  States 
that  have  actually  implemented  the 
legislation. 

Much  of  the  confusion  stems  from 
failure  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
facets  of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act:  First,  the 
new  Federal-State  program  of  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged — MAA — and  sec¬ 
ond,  increased  Federal  support  of  med¬ 
ical  care  for  recipients  of  old-age  assist¬ 
ance — OAA — under  the  basic  vendor 
payment  provisions  first  enacted  in  1950. 


The  primary  purpose  and  feature  of 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act  was  the  opportun¬ 
ity  offered  by  the  Federal  Governmer 
for  the  States  to  secure  substantial 
grants  applicable  toward  meeting/the 
medical  expenses  of  older  citizens  who 
previously  had  been  ineligible  fm-  such 
assistance — the  medically  indigent  aged. 
The  extent  to  which  this  mu-pose  has 
been  achieved  is  the  real  measure  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  As  of  this 
date,  only  24  States  had/medical  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  aged  programs  .in  opera¬ 
tion.  No  manipulator*  of  numbers  can 
alter  that  fact. 

Here  is  how  th/  “numbers  game”  is 
played  by  the  AMA  in  its  tiresome  efforts 
to  persuade  thp'American  people  that  all 
is  well: 

After  Div' Annis’  statement  that  the 
Kerr-Milh/law  has  already  been  accept¬ 
ed  by  38/>3tates,  an  AMA  representative 
indicated  that  this  total  was  apparently 
based/  upon  a  January  computation 
whOn  included  27  States  under  MAA  and 
Instates  under  old-age  assistance. 

The  listing  of  27  States  that  were 
■'noted  as  having  accepted  MAA  includes 
Georgia,  Iowa,  and  Vermont.  There  are 
no  funds  available  for  Georgia’s  med¬ 
ical  assistance  for  the  aged  program  and 
Iowa  has  no  appropriation  for  its  plan. 
Vermont  hopes  to  have  its  program  in 
operation  by  July  1 — but  its  senior  cit¬ 
izens  are  not  being  aided  now. 

Despite  marked  distinctions  in  type, 
scope,  and  content  of  programs,  the 
AMA  persists  in  offering  undifferentiated 
data. 

FALSE  CHARGE 

Dr.  Annis  said: 

It  (Kerr-Mills)  works  wherever  responsible 
public  leaders  want  it  to  work.  This  new 
law  could  be  doing  its  job  in  a  lot  more 
States  by  now,  I  assure  you,  If  somebody 
hadn’t  changed  the  signals  in  Washington 
because  they  had  something  else  in  mind. 

I  brand  that  as  completely  false  and 
brazenly  misleading.  The  charge,  in 
plain  words,  is  that  this  administration 
is  trying  to  undercut  the  medical  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  aged  program.  That  I  deny 
emphatically. 

sSince  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
under  Kerr-Mills  was  enacted,  both  Re¬ 
publican  and  Democratic  administra- 
tionsNhave  been  in  office.  Under  both 
administrations,  the  Department  of 
Health,  ^Education,  and  Welfare  has 
taken  every  step  possible  to  encourage 
MAA  programs.  Even  before  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  approval  of  the  1960  amendments, 
the  Department  issued  information  to 
the  States  and  me  Secretary  wrote  all 
State  Governors  recommending  that  the 
States  act  to  implement  the  new  law. 
Three  days  after  thX  President  signed 
the  bill,  the  Department  sent  all  State 
agencies  administering  approved  public 
assistance  plans  a  letter  tilling  how  to 
formulate  MAA  plans,  and  information 
on  the  policy  and  administrative  ques¬ 
tions  involved.  Since  then  theNJDepart- 
ment  has  done  whatever  it  possnfiy  can 
to  help  the  States  set  up  programs  AThat 
is  the  truth.  If  Dr.  Annis  has  facts  to 
disprove  my  assertion,  let  him  produce 
them  or  withdraw  his  charge.  \ 

Just  what  is  the  message  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  could  take  to  all  the 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Vacts  About  the  King-Anderson  Bill 

Tnk ; aged  care  bill  is  necessary  because : 

TheSnumber  of  Americans  65  and  over  is 
rising  rapidly.  In  1900,  1  out  of  20  was  in 
that  age  bracket.  Today,  1  out  of  11  is.  Be¬ 
tween  195(kand  1960,  the  general  popula¬ 
tion  increased  19  percent;  the  aged  increased 
nearly  35  percent.  Today,  17  million  of  our 
fellow  citizens  Ve  65  or  older;  by  the  turn 
of  the  century,  tHeir  number  is  expected  to 
double.  They  havXthe  highest  incidence  of 
chronic  and  prolonged  illness;  they  spend 
twice  as  long  in  the  Hospital  generally  as  do 
younger  people;  their  medical  bills  run  twice 
as  high  at  the  same  tinm  their  income  is 
only  half  as  much  as  thals.  of  younger  per¬ 
sons.  Health  expenditures  for  all  ages 
climbed  42  percent  from  1952  to  1957;  for 
the  aged  they  went  up  74  percent.  But  sta¬ 
tistics  do  not  measure  the  anguish  and 
deprivation  of  large  numbers  bf  th\aged  and 
their  families  caused  by  heavy  medical  bills 
which  take  such  a  large  part  of  already  lim¬ 
ited  incomes.  \ 

The  social  security  tax  would  be  increased 
by  one -fourth  of  1  percent  each  for  em¬ 
ployees  and  employers.  In  addition,  th$ 
base  on  which  the  general  social  security  tax 
is  levied  would  be  raised  to  $5,200  from 
$4,800.  The  taxes  would  go  into  a  trust  ac¬ 
count  especially  for  the  program. 

This  is  not  a  Government  handout.  It 
would  be  social  insurance  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  quarter-century-old  social 
security  system.  Benefits  would  come  as  a 
result  of  statute  rather  than  contract  as  in 
commercial  insurance. 

Since  wages  only  up  to  $5,200  a  year  would 
be  subject  to  the  proposed  tax,  a  worker 
would  pay  a  maximum  of  $17.16  a  year  to¬ 
ward  the  health  insurance  account,  and  a 
worker  making  $4,800  would  pay  $15.84. 

The  latest  actuarial  estimates  are  that  in 
the  first  year  of  operation  costs  would  total 
$1%  billion  for  administration  and  benefits. 
This  would  not  upset  the  soundness  of  the 
social  security  system  or  the  national 
budget.  The  present  social  security  trust 
fund  is  in  excellent  financial  condition  and 
the  proposed  tax  increase  for  health  care  for 
the  aged  would  keep  it  that  way. 

These  benefits  would  be  provided  under 
the  King-Anderson  bill : 

(a)  90  days  of  semiprivate  hospital  care 

within  a  “benefit  period,”  with  a  deductible, 
of  $10  per  day  for  the  first  9  days  (minimum/ 
deductible  $20) .  / 

(b)  180  days  of  skilled-nursing-home  serv¬ 
ices  within  a  “benefit  period,”  when  such 
services  are  furnished  following  transfer 
from  a  hospital  and  are  necessary  fek  con¬ 
tinued  treatment  of  a  condition  f/r  which 
the  individual  was  hospitalized.  / 

(c)  240  home-health-service/  visits  a 

calendar  year.  / 

(d)  Outpatient- hospital -diagnostic  serv¬ 

ices  in  excess  of  a  $20  dedyictible,  for  each 
diagnostic  study.  / 

All  persons  aged  65  ama  over  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  either  old-age/  survivors  and  disa¬ 
bility  insurance  (social  security)  or  railroad 
retirement  would  be  covered. 

It  is  regrettably  that  the  scare  words 
“socialized”  and/“compulsory”  have  been 
used  as  a  substi/ute  for  facts.  Specific  pro¬ 
visions  in  my  bill  prohibit  Government  con¬ 
trol  of  mediome.  The  right  of  a  patient  to 
choose  his  own  physician,  hospital,  and  other 
medical  facilities  is  safeguarded  in  the  bill. 

A  nunfber  of  States  have  put  into  effect 
programs  to  help  their  indigent  aged  meet 
certain  medical  costs.  But  in  most  cases, 
the/benefits  are  extremely  limited  and  the 
eligibility  requirements  are  so  rigid  that  the 
State  programs  fall  far  short  of  doing  the 
/job.  Additionally,  the  States  are  already 
'  hard  pressed  to  provide  for  other  needs  such 


as  education.  They  would  have  to  raise 
general  revenue  taxes  to  pay  the  rising  cost 
of  health  care  for  their  older  citizens.  New 
Mexico  has  not  started  a  Kerr-Mills  pro¬ 
gram,  although  I  suggested  they  do  so.  The 
Kerr-Mills  program  can  be  effective  only  if 
the  social  security  plan  for  the  aged  is  en¬ 
acted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

PRIORITIES  IN  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1962,  S.  2996,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
received  and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  amendment  reads ' 
as  follows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  clear 
priorities  should  be  established  among  the 
countries  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act  and  that  any  requests  for  appropriations 
to  carry  our  programs  of  assistance  under 
this  Act  should  be  accompanied  by  informa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  priorities  assigned 
for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriations 
are  requested. 

It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
in  the  administration  of  these  funds  great 
attention  and  consideration  should  be  given 
to  those  countries  which  share  the  view  of 
the  United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and 
which  concentrate  their  own  resources  on 
economic  development  rather  than  on  Com¬ 
munist  supported  military  or  propaganda 
efforts  directed  against  the  United  States 
or  against  other  countries  receiving  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act. 

The  pending  bill,  which  provides  for 
a  total  authorization  of  nearly  $4  bil¬ 
lion  for  American  assistance  overseas 
for  fiscal  year  1963  continues  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  tendency  to  put  virtually  un¬ 
checked  power  in  the  hands  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
I  realize  that  some  leeway  is  necessary 
to  meet  an  ever-changing  international 
situation,  but  this  leeway  should  not  be 
the  camouflage  for  a  complete  disregard 
of  congressional  policies  as  outlined  in 
this  and  other  foreign  aid  bills. 

As  this  amendment  indicates,  there 
is  a  very  definite  need  for  guidelines, 
for  an  order  of  priority  in  our  foreign- 
aid  program.  It  is  highly  indicative  to 
me  that  whenever  a  Member  of  Congress 
or  anyone  else,  for  that  matter,  suggests 
that  a  certain  country  should  not  be 
receiving  large  amounts  of  American  aid, 
the  reply  from  the  backers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  program  is,  “Well,  we 


can’t  just  cut  off  aid  to  so  and  so.” 
The  basic  question  as  to  why  we  ever 
gave  any  sizable  amount  of  aid  to  the 
country  to  start  with  or,  if  there  was  a 
good  reason  to  start  with,  why  we  con¬ 
tinue  the  aid,  does  not  seem  to  get  asked. 

Madam  President,  those  of  us  who, 
over  the  years,  have  supported  the  gen¬ 
eral  principle  of  foreign  aid  must  realize 
that  the  United  States  is  not  rich  enough 
to  help  all  free  nations  and  to  guarantee 
them  all  a  chance  for  economic  pros¬ 
perity.  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
badly  need  a  clear  order  of  priorities 
which  v/ould  indicate  beyond  doubt 
where  we  are  putting  our  real  emphasis 
and  attention.  We  cannot  afford  to  dis¬ 
sipate  our  efforts  to  countries  which  are 
making  no  serious  efforts  themselves  or 
which  appear  to  be  so  closely  wedded  to 
the  Soviet  line  that  they  cannot  really 
be  considered  our  friends. 

Madam  President,  the  reports  which 
are  called  for  in  the  first  part  of  this 
amendment  would  require  that  some 
genuine  and  undoubtedly  difficult  de¬ 
cisions  be  made  as  to  where  our  help 
should  be  concentrated.  Such  an  indi¬ 
cation  would  be  useful,  not  only  to  the 
Congress  in  evaluating  the  program,  but 
also  I  strongly  believe  to  the  administra¬ 
tors  of  our  foreign  aid  program  in  weigh¬ 
ing  the  innumerable  requests  which  are 
laid  before  them. 

Further,  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  would  provide  for  great  con¬ 
sideration  to  be  given  to  those  nations 
which  share  the  view  of  the  United 
States  on  the  world  crisis.  This  point  is 
self-explanatory  and  originally  de¬ 
rived  from  the  statment  of  the  President 
when  he  signed  the  1961  foreign  aid  bill. 
Very  similar  language  was  adopted  by 
the  Congress  as  an  amendment  to  the 
appropriation  bill  last  year. 

There  is  a  very  real  question  today  as 
to  the  value  of  additional  assistance  for 
Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  a  number  of 
other  African,  Asian,  and  Middle  East¬ 
ern  countries,  which  have  frequently  par¬ 
roted  Khrushchev’s  line. 

My  amendment  would  also  provide  a 
clear  statement  within  the  legislation 
that  foreign  aid  programs  should  be 
curtailed  or  eliminated  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  rely  on  U.S.  economic  assist¬ 
ance  to  help  support  military  and  propa¬ 
ganda  efforts  directed  against  the  United 
States  or  against  other  friendly  nations 
receiving  U.S.  assistance. 

What  this  language  means  should  be 
very  clear. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples. 

If  American  aid  to  Egypt  will  give 
Nasser  the  economic  margin  he  needs  to 
buy  military  equipment  from  the  Soviet 
bloc  or  to  step  up  anti-Western  hate 
propaganda  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa,  then  that  American  aid  should 
not  be  extended.  Certainly  it  should  not 
be  increased,  as  present  plans  seem  to 
indicate. 

If  American  aid  to  India  is  going  to 
give  Indian  Defense  Minister  V.  K. 
Krishna  Menon  the  funds  he  needs  to 
buy  Soviet  Migs  to  threaten  Pakistan, 
then  clearly  American  aid  to  India 
should  be  cut  down  at  least  by  the 
amount  of  Indian  purchases  of  Soviet 
weapons. 
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If  American  aid  to  Indonesia  is  going 
to  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  to  help 
President  Sukarno  pay  his  bill  to  the 
Soviet  Urtton  for  the  equipment  he  plans 
to  use  against  the  Dutch  in  West  New 
Guinea,  then  American  assistance  to 
Indonesia  should  be  similarly  reduced. 

Madam  President,  clearly  we  cannot 
dictate  to  foreign  nations  how  they  will 
draw  up  their  budgets,  but  we  certainly 
can  and  should  make  very  sure  that 
American  assistance  does  not  make  it 
easier  for  any  country  to  undertake  ag¬ 
gression,  hate-mongering  propaganda, 
or  other  activities  which  are  deliberately 
designed  to  promote  private  feuds  or  to 
undermine  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  area.  Where  nations  are 
arming  against  communism  or  Commu¬ 
nist  subversion,  as  in  Southeast  Asia,  or 
even  in  some  parts  of  Latin  America, 
American  assistance  can  and  should  play 
an  important  role,  but  where  national¬ 
istic  extremists  are  putting  aggressive 
ambitions  ahead  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  social  reforms,  we  should  draw' 
the  line  in  our  foreign  aid  program. 

Madam  President,  as  I  have  indicated, 
the  Foreign  Aid  Bill  provides  huge  sums 
of  money  with  relatively  few  guidelines 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  funds  should 
be  dispensed  under  this  kind  of  situation. 
In  my  judgment  it  would  be  very  much 
in  the  national  interest  to  tighten  up  the 
language  in  this  bill  and  provide  more 
definite  guideposts  for  the  flow  of  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  assistance.  My  amendment 
would  indicate  the  sense  of  Congress  on 
these  issues.  It  would  not  tie  the  hands 
of  those  administering  the  program,  but 
it  might  serve  as  a  useful  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  also  as  a  very  much  overdue 
warning  to  some  of  those  nations  who 
have  come  to  take  American  aid  very 
much  for  granted. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  will 
study  the  wording  of  the  amendment. 
Perhaps  it  can  be  improved  upon.  How¬ 
ever,  an  amendment  along  this  line, 
carrying  this  general  principle,  seems  to 
me  very  much  in  order  and  very  much 
needed  if  we  are  to  enact  a  billion-dollar 
bill  which  will  have  to  be  responsibly 
administered. 


June 


GEORGIANS  DIE  IN  PARIS  AIRPLANE 
TRAGEDY 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President,  on 
Sunday  in  a  tragedy  that  defies  descrip¬ 
tion  more  than  one  hundred  of  my  fel- 
.  low  Georgians,  many  of  whom  were  my 
close  personal  friends  of  many  years, 
were  taken  from  this  world  for  reasons 
which  are  known  only  to  God. 

No  single  plane  tragedy  in  history  was 
worse.  But  what  is  so  distressing  to 
those  of  us  from  Georgia  is  that  among 
those  killed  were  some  of  the  finest  lead¬ 
ers  and  most  substantial  citizens  our 
State  ever  produced.  Entire  families 
were  wiped  out.  /Children  were  left  or¬ 
phaned,  never  again  to  see  their  parents; 
and  Atlanta,  9ur  capital  city,  has  in  a 
way  been  oijfhaned.  It  has  lost  a  rich 
core  of  its  civil,  cultural,  social,  and  po¬ 
litical  leadership,  deprived  of  some  of 
its  proudest  people,  an  irreplaceable  loss. 

Our  State  is  no  stranger  to  disaster. 
Our  cnty  of  Atlanta  is  no  stranger  to 


tragedy  and  grief.  Atlanta  was  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  a  many-day  seige  during  the 
War  between  the  States,  which  took  a 
great  toll  of  its  people.  The  city  was 
burned  and  reduced  to  rubble. 

The  forebears  of  many  of  those  who 
have  now  beeen  taken  from  us  rebuilt 
Atlanta  and  Georgia  from  this  destruc¬ 
tion.  Their  descendants  had  carried  on 
this  work,  bringing  new  glory  to  our 
State,  and  their  efforts  have  brought 
Atlanta  national  fame  and  made  it  in¬ 
deed  the  capital  city  of  the  South. 

How  sad  it  is  that  again  such  a  trag¬ 
edy  should  strike  and  take  from  us  the 
flower  of  our  community  leadership. 
Gone  are  121  of  my  State’s  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  people,  the  most  valued  pos¬ 
session  of  any  State  or  city.  We  cannot 
fill  their  places.  Atlanta  and  Georgia 
have  been  dealt  a  stunning  blow. 

Sunday  was  a  sad  day  for  my  State 
and  a  sad  day  for  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
•om  New  York. 

r.  JAVITS.  I  feel  certain  the  coun- 
try\will  mourn  with  the  Senator  from 
Geoma  at  such  a  disaster.  Of  cours( 
othersirplane  disasters  have  occurri 
but  rarefy  has  one  hit  so  hard  at  />ne 
particular^ place.  I  think  everyone,  as 
he  read  the  press,  must  have  felt  his 
heart  bleed, \iuch  as  we  know  we  could 
not  do  anything  about  it. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sympathy  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  people;  of  the  State 
represented  by  Senator  Keating  and 
myself,  as  I  believe  vjiey/would  wish  us 
to  do. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  ttifcpk  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madaha  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgi  afield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  t\e  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  jo  irk  in  the 
expression  of  deepest  regret  andYpro- 
found  sympathy  to  the  families  or\  all 
those  in  the  capital  city  of  the  State  x>f 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgi; 
who  have  been  so  shocked  and  shattered 
by  this  tragic  event.  I  know  every 
Member  of  this  body  feels  a  deep  sense 
'  of  sympathy,  and  I  believe  it  should  be 
extended  to  the  Senator  fi’om  Georgia, 
who  lost  so  many  personal  friends  in  the 
tragic  incident. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  both  the  Sen¬ 
ators  from  New  York,  and  I  thank  all 
others  who  have  expressed  their  sym¬ 
pathy  and  have  noted  that  in  this  un¬ 
usual  tragedy  this  gigantic  plane,  the 
largest  type  of  passenger  plane  which 
flies  the  skies,  should  have  had  as  its 
cargo  people  from  only  one  community. 

Other  great  disasters  have  occurred 
in  the  air,  but  the  sorrow  has  been  dif¬ 
fused  through  many  communities.  In 
this  instance,  the  tragedy  fell  upon  one 
community. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  neighboring  State,  a  State 
which  is  really  a  daughter  of  Georgia, 
because  Alabama  was  once  a  part  of 
Georgia,  I  join  in  extending  our  sym¬ 


pathies  to  the  people  of  Atlanta  and  of 
Georgia  and  to  the  distinguished  Sena-: 
tor  from  Georgia  himself.  All  of  us 
deeply  shocked  and  grieved  by  this  /Ca¬ 
tastrophe.  I  remember  when  the  /lews 
of  it  came  through.  I  had  just  returned 
from  church,  and  my  wife  told/me  she 
had  heard  the  news  of  the  tragedy  over 
the  television.  It  was  an  avmil  shock. 
I  know  that  the  whole  country  joins  in 
extending  its  sympathy  ana  its  sense  of 
personal  grief  to  the  people  of  Georgia 
and  of  Atlanta  upon  tjrfeir  loss. 

POSTAL  RATE/  LEGISLATION- 
NEWSPAPERS/ AND  MAGAZINES 

Mr.  JAVITS/Madam  President,  last 
Thursday  Dr./Frank  Stanton,  president 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
delivered  a/most  thoughtful  and  inform¬ 
ative  .  spewh  regarding  proposed  postal 
rates  legislation  affecting  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Since  this  matter  will 
soon/oe  taken  up  by  the  Senate,  I  believe 
it  to  be  useful  for  Senators  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  views  of  this  distinguished 
Communications  executive,  my  fellow 
'New  Yorker.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Frank  Stanton,  President, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc., 
Overseas  Press  Club,  New  York,  May  28, 
1962,  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
When  you  saw  fit,  2  years  ago,  to  elect  me 
a  fellow  in  this  organization,  one  of  the 
things  to  which  I  looked  forward  most  was 
the  prospect  of  meeting  from  time  to  time 
with  journalists  from  all  the  media.  Now 
that  I  have  that  privilege,  I  would  like  to 
talk  with  you  about  the  serious  implica¬ 
tions  in  the  proposed  postal  rates  legislation 
affecting  newspapers  and  magazines,  legisla¬ 
tion  that  has  passed  the  House  and  on 
which  public  hearings  are  being  held  this 
week  by  the  Senate. 

To  contribute  effectively,  strongly,  crea¬ 
tively  to  the  intricate  processes  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  the  free  press  needs  to  take  a 
variety  of  forms — books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  films,  radio,  television.  It  is  a  great 
elp  to  have  an  organization  like  this  that 
is  concerned  with  all  journalism — one  that 
sees  the  free  press,  inclusively,  embracing 
every  way  in  which  it  is  possible  -for  free 
men  to  have  their  say  and  to  disseminate 
that  say  to  their  fellow  citizens — because  it 
provides  an  informal  forum  where  we  can 
discuss  one  another’s  problems. 

It  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  you  that  in 
my  particular  area  of  the  free  press  we  are 
well  attuned  to  problems.  It  is  a  very  lean 
month,  indeed,  when  somebody  does  not  call 
broadcasters  to  account;  and  we  are — as  a 
price,  I  suppose,  of  relative  youth — going 
through  battles  which  some  of  you  in  the 
older  media  fought  many  years  ago.  But 
freedom  of  the  press,  like  all  fundamental 
freedoms,  is  indivisible;  if  you  attack  the 
freedom  of  one  medium,  you  attack  that  of 
all  others;  and  if  you  diminish  that  of  any 
one  medium,  you  diminish  it  of  all  others. 

Then,  too,  the  battles  are  never  really 
won.  Easy  solutions  of  every  problem  fac¬ 
ing  modern  man  are  far  too  tempting  for 
some  people  not  to  volunteer  to  sacrifice  a 
basic  freedom — or  at  least  clip  its  wings — 
in  order  to  make  some  short-term  gain.  It 
makes  the  situation  all  the  more  difficult 
that  such  efforts  are  seldom  malicious  or 
cynical,  and  almost  always  well-meaning  and 
nobly  motivated. 
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In\he  fact  of  baffling  problems  that  we 
face  overseas,  for  example,  good  and  con- 
scionabui  men  have  suggested  that  we  must 
police  whSt  we  report  of  ourselves  and  what 
we  reveal  of  ourselves  for  the  consumption 
of  other  pe deles.  I  have  found  it  hard  to 
take  this  viev^— however,  much  I  must  re¬ 
spect  the  motives  of  those  expressing  it.  It 
seems  to  me  fallacious  in  the  extreme  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  we  can  \ave  one  standard  of  dis¬ 
closure  for  ourselvfce  and  another  for  the 
presence  that  we  visit  upon  others.  We  are 
what  we  are — strengths  and  weaknesses, 
nobilities  and  fallaciesS,  advances  and  re¬ 
trogressions,  awarenesseX  and  lapses — and 
,ve  can  fool  no  one.  Wha\we  can  do  is  to 
show  men  everywhere  thak  we  have  the 
courage,  the  honesty  and  the  Self-confidence 
not  to  impose  rules  restricting\he  reporting 
and  discussing  of  any  aspects  our  na¬ 
tional  life  and  character.  And  tl^is  is  not 
merely  sentimental  devotion  to  thK  idea  of 
freedom.  Our  hopes  for  progress  li\ve  al¬ 
ways  rested  in  the  freedom  to  criticise,  to 
view  with  alarm,  to  go  after  the  shortcom¬ 
ing  that  falls  short  of  the  democratic  ide^l, 
with  somewhat  more  persistence  than 
comfort  ourselves  with  our  achievements. 

One  of  the  most  effective  guarantees 
against  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  free 
press  in  this  country  toward  complacency 
or  doing  a  halfway  job  is  its  very  multiplic¬ 
ity.  A  pluralistic  society  has  much  to  be 
said  for  it,  but  few  things  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  varied  sources  of  its  informa¬ 
tion  and  its  opinions  about  itself,  of  its 
culture,  too,  and  of  its  diversions  and  en¬ 
tertainment.  In  no  area  is  there  more  truth 
to  the  theory  of  safety  in  numbers.  The 
only  error  intolerable  to  a  free  and  progres¬ 
sive  people  is  the  error  of  the  certainty  that 
there  is  no  error.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  guard  against  that  than  to  ensure  the 
opportunity  for  a  diversity  of  views,  of  ways 
of  seeing  things  as  they  are  and  of  proclaim¬ 
ing  things  as  they  ought  to  be — and,  equally 
as  important,  ensuring  that  all  these  views 
have  a  fair  chance  of  dissemination. 

The  conditions  of  life  under  which  this 
Nation  has  achieved  greatness  have  altered 
so  vastly  that  there  are  few  of  our  original 
advantages  as  a  nation  left  to  support  us 
as  we  move  towards  the  last  third  of  this 
harried  century.  The  constantly  expanding 
geographic  frontiers  are  gone.  Youthfulness 
is  no  longer  a  claim  to  distinction,  and  there 
are  scores  of  nations  that  are  our  juniors. 
The  economic  premises  of  our  national  life 
are  different. 

The  only  thing  on  our  side  that  remains 
the  same  is  that  we  are  still  a  varied  peo¬ 
ple — a  pluralistic  society.  As  I  have  already 
noted,  that  has  brought  with  it — necessarily, 
and  not  by  way  of  luxury — a  pluralistic 
press.  Books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers — dailies,  weeklies,  monthlies,  quar¬ 
terlies,  annuals — spring  from  thousands  of 
sources  all  over  the  land.  A  variety  of  reli¬ 
gions,  of  ethnic  backgrounds,  of  educational 
philosophies,  of  civic  aspirations,  of  societal 
concerns,  of  philanthropic  interests,  of 
amusements — all  these  are  constantly  toss¬ 
ing  into  the  caldron  of  democratic  living 
agreements  and  dissents,  cautions  and  prod- 
dings,  hopes  and  alarms,  surprising  sub¬ 
limities  and  startling  eccentricities  that 
give  our  society  not  only  its  direction  and 
character,  but  also  its  zest  and  savor. 

As  an  advocate  for  diversity  and  free¬ 
dom,  I  have  appeared  with  many  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  broadcasting  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  help  map 
out  some  of  the  avenues  through  which 
television  might  be  strengthened  as  a  force 
in  American  life.  This  was  not  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  alone,  but  also  for  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  total  cultural  experience  of 
our  people,  including  their  entertainment. 
te  was  in  our  minds  at  that  time,  very 
i  doubt  that  enlarging  the  arena  of  com- 
etition  for  the  attention  of  the  public  was 


by  far  the  most  promising  way  to  increase 
the  contribution  of  television.  We  favored 
more  channels,  not  fewer,  more  diversity, 
not  less.  For  we  felt  then,  as  we  feel  now, 
that  we  cannot  win  the  battle  to  advance 
freedom  with  one  hand  while  maintaining 
the  status  quo  with  the  other.  We  must  go 
forward  and  grow  stronger,  and  more  numer¬ 
ous.  In  television,  this  is  easier  to  say  than 
it  is  to  do,  because  our  existence  is  cir¬ 
cumscribed  by  the  limitation  of  the  physical 
spectrum.  But  the  all-channel  receiver  and 
the  use  of  the  UHF  in  addition  to  the  VHF 
will  ease  the  straitjacket  and  provide  for  the 
effective  use  of  more  channels. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  print  media 
is  that  there  is  no  such  technical  limitation 
on  the  number  of  sources  of  printed  mate¬ 
rial.  And  there  is  to  us  in  broadcasting  a 
bitter  irony  in  the  prospect  that  the  provi¬ 
dentially  infinite  variety  of  printed  news  and 
comment  and  diversion  in  this  country  is 
now  in  danger  of  compromise  by  a  single 
legislative  stroke.  For  if  all  the  economies 
aspired  to  in  H.R.  7927  are  ever  effected — 
and,  incidentally,  those  affecting  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  publications  and  their  promo¬ 
tion  amount  to  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of 
tthe  Federal  budget — the  pending  postal  rate 
jgislation  cannot  help  but  seriously  cut 
b\ek  the  pluralistic  character  of  the  free 
press  in  America. 

Those  of  us' in  communications  who  thi/fk 
we  hXe  no  direct  stake  in  this  ought  not  to 
make  tWe  grievous  mistake  that  it  is  some¬ 
one  elseXbattle.  It  is  the  battle  of  al/of  us. 
If  a  singlX  publication  in  this  coumry  goes 
under,  soleW  because  under  revised  postal 
rates  it  canntot  afford  either  distribution  or 
the  solicitation!,  of  subs'eriptions/we  have  lost 
far  more  than  ^e  can  possibly  gain. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  t/e  Republic,  the 
Post  Office  has  be«i  a  puhne  service — not  a 
business  to  be  run  ata  profit  or  even  to  make 
its  own  way,  but  earned  on  at  public  ex¬ 
pense — because  it  waX  long  ago  conceded 
that  a  necessary  ingredient  of  democratic 
living  is  the  dissenjnnatioto  of  an  unlimited 
number  of  organ/  of  information,  opinion, 
and  diversion,  /the  language  of  the  Postal 
Policy  Act  of/ 1958  clearly  reaffirms  that 
policy.  It  reads:  “In  the  deterimnation  and 
adjustment/f  the  postal-rate  structure,  due 
consideration  should  be  given  t<Xd;he  pre- 
servatioi/ of  the  inherent  advantagX  of  the 
postal  service  in  the  promotion  of  socud,  cul¬ 
tural,  intellectual,  and  commercial  mter- 
course  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States.”  •  '  , 

It  has  been  held  to  be  a  legitimate  and\ 
worthwhile  function  of  a  democratic  Govern- 
ment  to  make  such  dissemination  possible— 
and  the  policy  has  worked.  It  ought  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  work.  Never  was  there  greater  need 
for  diversity  in  our  national  life  than  there  is 
now.  The  singleness  of  purpose  in  America 
today  is,  I  think,  as  great  as  it  has  ever  been 
in  our  history.  But  singleness  of  purpose  can 
be  translated  into  advantageous  action  only 
if  there  is  a  diversity  of  approach,  a  continu¬ 
ing  colloquy,  a  constant  flow  of  ideas  and 
dissents  from  literally  hundreds  of  quar¬ 
ters — including  those  that  .can  enlist  the 
attention  and  following  of  only  a  handful  of 
people. 

There  is  at  this  time  a  wise  hesitancy 
about  adopting  any  new  postal  rate  struc¬ 
ture  that  would  impede  or  narrow  this  flow 
of  the  printed  word.  What  is  sought  is  not 
an  innovation,  not  some  novel  strain  on  a 
government  department,  but  a  reaffirmation 
of  a  public  policy  that  has  strengthened  and 
enriched  the  only  true  source  of  effective 
self-government — an  informed  and  interest¬ 
ed  people.  I  hope  very  much  that  all  of  us 
here  will  see  it  as  a  larger  business  than  that 
of  the  front  offices  of  major  publications.  I 
hope  that  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  make 
its  implications  clear  to  a  broad  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  American  society.  To  this  end  I 
pledge  the  assistance  of  the  CBS  radio  and 


television  stations — both  in  airing  the  issue 
and  in  taking  an  editorial  stand  against  ^fir 
proposed  legislation. 

fdent, 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  Pr< 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proc/:ded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consen/ bo  dispense  with 
further  proceedings  j/nder  the  quorum 
call. 

The  PRESIDING^ OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so/ordered. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment,  which  is  num¬ 
bered  “5-29-62-B,”  a  very  brief  amend¬ 
ment.  I  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  11,  after  line  24,  to  insert  the 
following : 

(g)  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia  under  this 
Act  shall  be  suspended  for  one  year  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  1962,  or  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  whichever  is  later.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  the  authority  contained  in 
section  614  and  the  second  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  617  shall  not  be  available  for  the  benefit 
of  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Cotton]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  I 
desire  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  offering  this 
amendment.  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  recall  that  for  many  years  past  my 
late  senior  colleague,  the  much  beloved 
Senator  Styles  Bridges,  offered  and  spon¬ 
sored  and  fought  for  a  similar  amend¬ 
ment  striking  out  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  and 
for  the  past  few  years  it  was  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  join  him  and  to  cosponsor  that 
amendment. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  be  willing,  I  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  join  him 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  be  happy 
and  honored  to  have  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  join  me  in 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  know  this  amendment  has  been  offered 
before  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges!. 
I  recall  it  was  offered  by  me  in  1958,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  provision  that  no  aid  would 
be  given  to  Batista  in  Cuba,  King  Saud 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Trujillo  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic.  Subsequently,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
submitted  an  amendment  which  would 
have  prohibited  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 
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In  the  past  such  a  move  received  sub¬ 
stantial  support.  Although  it  did  not 
receive  enough  votes  to  carry,  it  did  re¬ 
ceive  substantial  support. 

I  feel  very  strongly  this  afternoon 
that  the  past  few  months  have  under¬ 
lined  the  wisdom  of  this  kind  of  amend¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  I  would  argue  that,  with 
the  situation  as  it  now  is,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  justify  continuing  aid  to  Yu¬ 
goslavia  on  any  kind  of  basis. 

One  of  the  great  changes  in  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  program,  which  I  enthusias¬ 
tically  applaud,  was  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  concept.  Within  the  aid  which 
we  would  give,  we  would  do  what  we 
could  to  insist  that  our  assistance  to 
countries  not  go  simply  to  the  ruling 
people,  or  the  few  people  who  have  great 
economic  power,  but  that  it  go  to  all  the 
people  in  a  country,  and,  indeed,  enable 
the  country  to  provide  the  kind  of  broad 
democratic  support  which  is  essential  if 
communism  is  to  be  successfully  resisted 
and  if  freedom  is  to  be  widely  shared  and 
expansive.  Many  of  us  felt  that  without 
this  kind  of  provision  the  substantial* 
amount  of  aid  requested  for  South  Amer¬ 
ica  could  not  be  supported;  but  with  that 
kind  of  provision  it  makes  sense.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  provision  for  tax  reform,  land 
reform,  the  assurance  that  the  people  of 
the  country  will  have  a  real  voice  in  their 
government,  is  very  wise  and  a  splendid 
innovation  of  this  administration. 

Why  do  we  support  it?  We  support 
it  because  many  of  us  feel  that  the  fun¬ 
damental  purpose  of  a  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  to  extend  and  defend 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  Some  of 
us  have  had  to  compromise  this  consid¬ 
eration  when  we  have  been  asked  to 
provide  funds  for  countries  which  are 
dictatorships.  Spain  is  one  such  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  past  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  such  a  country.  Saudi  Arabia  was 
such  a  country. 

In  every  case  the  justification  given 
for  this  kind  of  assistance  was  that, 
while  these  countries  were  dictatorships, 
they  were  very  strongly  anticommunis- 
tic;  they  provided  in  most  cases  military 
bases,  and  in  some  cases  the  military 
bases  were  essential  for  the  defense  of 
areas  of  the  free  world. 

While  some  of  us  felt  that  this  kind 
of  expediency  was  not  acceptable,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority  of  Senators  went  along 
with  the  compromise.  However,  how 
can  that  argument  possibly  be  made  in 
support  of  a  government,  a  nation — 
Yugoslavia — which  not  only  is  a  dic¬ 
tatorship,  but  a  communistic  dictator¬ 
ship? 

In  the  past  a  very  delicate  and  subtle 
argument  was  made  that  we  should  give 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  because,  while  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  a  dictatorship,  while  it  is  a 
country  in  which  the  Government  sup¬ 
presses  human  liberty  and  prevents  any 
kind  of  opposition  party  from  develop¬ 
ing,  while  it  is  a  country  that  is  com¬ 
munistic,  Marxist,  and  Leninist,  and  its 
leaders  are  very  proud  of  the  fact,  never¬ 
theless.  it  is  a  Government  which  shows 
independence  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
sometimes  that  independence,  it  has 
been  argued,  has  received  sharp  and 
serious  dispproval. 

That  argument  may  have  been  a  per¬ 
suasive  argument  in  the  past.  However, 


today,  in  June  1962,  that  argument  is 
no  longer  persuasive.  Certainly  we  can¬ 
not  argue  that  in  Yugoslavia  there  are 
new  elements  of  freedom,  or  freedom  of 
expression.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
Milovan  Djilas,  a  man  who  was  former 
vice  president  of  Yugoslavia,  and  was  a 
very  close  confidant  of  Tito,  Djilas  an 
obvious  Communist,  a  Marxist,  a  Lenin¬ 
ist,  has  been  jailed  because  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  book  which  has  criticized  Stalin 
and  has  embarrassed  Tito  and  has  em¬ 
barrassed  Khrushchev  in  the  process. 

Any  notion  that  it  was  possible  for  free 
expression  or  for  protest,  for  any  kind 
_  of  opposition  to  the  regime  as  it  ae- 
’  veloped  in  Yugoslavia,  certainly  should 
have  been  answered  by  the  action  a 
short  time  ago  of  jailing  Milovan 
Djilas,  a  man  who  obviously  had  no  real 
power  in  Yugoslavia,  who  was  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  kind  of  overt  physical 
threat  to  the  Soviet,  who  had  not  threat¬ 
ened  anyone,  who  had  no  power  himself, 
but  who  merely  spoke  out  through  the 
written  word  and  indicated  some  very 
serious,  fundamental  criticisms  of  the 
nature  of  communism. 

Madam  President,  it  was  no  accident 
that  Djilas  was  jailed,  because  his  was 
not  the  usual  kind  of  criticism  of  Stalin 
or  of  Tito,  or  indeed  of  communism. 
His  was  an  extraordinarily  persuasive 
and  perceptive  analysis  of  what  is  wrong 
with  communism  and  what  is  wrong  with 
Tito’s  brand  of  communism.  The  fun¬ 
damental  thesis  of  Djilas  was  that  Stalin 
as  a  dictator  could  not  have  been  di¬ 
vorced  from  communism  itself.  Any  no¬ 
tion  that  Stalin  was  some  kind  of  an  ac¬ 
cident — any  notion  that,  after  all,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  line  was  a  fine  kind  of 
ideology  which  would  elevate  the  masses 
and  permit  them  to  inherit  their  rights 
in  the  world,  and  that  this  had  been  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  Stalin  period  of  dom¬ 
ination — as  Djilas  showed  so  well  in  his 
books,  is  nonsense. 

The  fact  is  that  a  nation  does  not  have 
a  dictatorship  without  a  dictator  A 
nation  does  not  have  the  kind  of  “the 
means  justify  the  end,”  which  is  the 
heart  of  communism  as  it  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  over  the  past  40  years,  without 
the  sort  of  brutality,  of  inhumanity,  and 
of  oppression  which  was  dominant  in 
Stalinist  Russia,  and  which  will  be  char¬ 
acterized  in  communism  of  the  future  as 
it  has  been  in  communism  of  the  past, 
and  which  certainly  is  apparent  in 
Yugoslavia  today. 

The  jailing  of  Djilas  was  the  real  an¬ 
swer  to  those  who  would  contend  that 
what  Djilas  wrote  is  not  true. 

Madam  President,  as  for  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  Tito  is  independent  of  Khru¬ 
shchev  and  represents  a  force  which 
gives  Russia  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  the 
fact  is  that  in  the  recent  meeting  of 
neutralist  countries  at  Belgrade,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Tito  was  the  leading  fiigure  in 
denouncing  and  in  criticizing  the  NATO 
countries,  the  countries  of  the  West  and 
the  United  States,  as  he  has  consistently 
done  for  years,  virtually  ignoring  the 
obvious  crimes  against  peace  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  For  example,  Tito  said  that 
he  could  understand  why  Russia  resumed 
nuclear  testing,  in  the  light  of  France 
conducting  nuclear  testing.  That  is  an 


extremely  weak  alibi,  since  France  never 
went  along  with  the  moratorium  on  test¬ 
ing.  Of  all  the  weak  alibis,  this  prob¬ 
ably  was  the  weakest.  Everyone  knows 
that  France  represents  no  real  chal¬ 
lenge  to  Russia,  and  will  not  for  many, 
many  years — perhaps  never.  Certainly 
it  will  not  be  a  real  challenge  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future.  There  is  no  comparison 
between  the  primitive  and  limited  nu¬ 
clear  capacity  of  the  French  and  the 
enormous  demonstrated  nuclear  capacity 
of  the  Russians. 

The  fact  is  that  there  was  a  time,  in 
1950,  when  one  could  have  made  the 
argument  that  Tito  was  splitting  off 
from  the  Russians,  when  the  top  Yugo¬ 
slav  officials  favored  the  unification 
of  Germany.  Today  Tito  takes  exactly 
the  opposite  position.  He  takes  the 
Russian  position,  the  Kremlin  position, 
down  the  line.  He  favors  recognition  of 
East  Germany  by  the  great  powers.  He 
favors  a  divided  Germany.  He  says 
there  cannot  be  peace  in  Europe  unless 
Germany  is  divided  and  East  Germany 
is  made  permanent. 

There  is  a  long  history,  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  I  shall  spend  only  a  very  few 
minutes  this  afternoon,  as  I  conclude,  in 
spelling  out  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
think  any  fair-minded,  objective  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  position  of  Tito  should 
persuade  the  Members  of  Congress  that 
we  should  not  provide  aid  to  this  Com¬ 
munist  dictatorship. 

In  1955,  Tito  claimed  that  despite  all 
that  had  passed  vis-a-vis  Stalin,  he, 
Tito,  had  never  betrayed  the  Communist 
cause.  In  fact,  Tito  has  always  pictured 
himself  as  a  Communist,  and  as  a  true 
Communist. 

In  1956,  Tito  triumphantly  toured  the 
Soviet  Union. 

On  June  11.  1956,  at  Stalingrad,  Tito 
said: 

Yugoslavia,  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in 
time  of  peace,  marches  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Soviet  people  toward  the  same 
goal — victory  of  socialism. 

Tito’s  speech  on  November  11,  1956, 
opposed  Soviet  interference  so  long  as  a 
Communist  regime  was  master  of  the 
local  situation.  He  opposed  interference 
under  those  circumstances,  but  he 
favored  Soviet  military  involvement 
when  the  local  party’s  power  was 
threatened. 

This  is  not  a  man  with  whom  we 
should  do  business,  let  alone  a  man  to 
whom  we  should  give  assistance  and  aid. 
It  is  true  that  he  opposes  the  Soviet 
Union  going  into  a  country  to  invade  it 
so  long  as  that  country  has  a  Communist 
government,  but  he  made  it  very  clear 
on  November  11,  1956,  that  he  favored 
Soviet  military  interference  if  the  power 
of  communism  within  a  country  was 
being  effectively  challenged. 

In  1957  Tito  instructed  Kardelj  .and 
Rankovic  to  affix  signatures  to  the  mani¬ 
festo  of  the  64  Communist  parties  of  the 
entire  world  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
New  York  Times,  “endorsed  every  major 
foreign  policy  proposal  of  the  Soviet 
Union.” 

In  1958  Khrushchev  conceded  that 
Yugoslavia’s  Communists  displayed 
“great  merit  in” — as  Khrushchev  said — 
“the  struggle  against  our  common  class 
enemies.” 
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Madam  President,  Khrushchev  has 
had  a  far  more  masterful  and  a  far  more 
effective  approach  to  Tito  and  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  than  Stalin  ever  had.  There  is 
no  question  of  that.  There  was  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  personality  between  two  fantasti¬ 
cally  egocentric  persons  like  Tito  and 
Stalin.  The  situation  is  quite  different 
now  with  Khrushchev,  who  is  a  far  more 
masterful  and  far  more  effective  politi¬ 
cian  than  Stalin. 

I  should  like  to  read  very  briefly  from 
an  article  in  Orbis,  the  title  of  which  is 
“The  Emerging  Pattern  of  Yugoslav- 
Soviet  Relations,’’  from  the  winter  1962 
issue,  by  Milorad  M.  Drachkovitch. 

On  page  444  Mr.  Drachkovitch  writes 
as  follows : 

The  second  Soviet-Yugoslav  dispute  Hated 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Seventh  Congress  of 
the  League  of  the  Communists  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  (LCY) ,  held  in  April  1958.  Its  main 
detonator  was  the  program  adopted  by  the 
congress. 

The  new  dispute,  however,  evolved  quite 
differently  from  the  quarrel  of  1948.  While 
the  Chinese  and  Albanian  attacks  on  LCY’s 
out-and-out  revisionist  program  sounded 
like  Stalin  at  his  vitriolic  best,  the  Soviet 
attitude  was  markedly  reserved.  In  three  of 
his  important  speeches  of  1958 — at  the 
Seventh  Congress  of  the  Bulgarian  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  on  June  3,  at  the  Fifth  Congress 
of  the  Socialist  Unity  Party  of  Germany  on 
July  11,  and  while  sharing  the  rostrum  in 
Lenin’s  Central  Stadium  in  Moscow  with 
Vladimir  Gomulka  on  November  10 — 
Khrushchev  outlined  several  guidelines  in 
his  own  approach  to  Tito’s  Yugoslavia.  Con¬ 
trary  to  Stalin’s  all-out  attack  and  severance 
of  all  ties  with  Belgrade,  Khrushchev  advo¬ 
cated  the  development  of  normal,  even  in¬ 
tensive,  relations  with  Yugoslavia  on  the 
level  of  intergovernmental  dealings.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  also  a  belief  that  “as  Communists  we 
would  like  to  reach  mutual  understanding 
and  cooperation  on  the  party  level.’’  He 
conceded,  significantly,  that  the  Yugoslav 
Communists  displayed  “great  merits  in  the 
struggle  against  our  common  class  enemies,” 
and  he  hoped  that  “despite  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  we  shall  continue  to  wage  a 
joint  struggle  against  these  enemies  in  the 
future  as  well,  and  shall  defend  peace  and 
socialism  together.”  At  the  same  time,  how¬ 
ever,  he  declared  that  the  “clearly  schismatic 
and  revisionist  line”  of  Yugoslav  Com¬ 
munists  will  call  for  a  continuous  “irrecon¬ 
cilable  ideological  struggle,”  but  tempered 
this  battle-call  with  the  advice  that  “we 
should  not  devote  greater  attention  to  the 
Yugoslav  revisionists  than  they  actually  de¬ 
serve.” 

These  ambiguities  underscored  once  again 
Khrushchev’s  resilient  policy  toward  his  ob¬ 
streperous  Yugoslav  comrades.  He  wanted  to 
be  able,  simultaneously  or  alternately,  to  col¬ 
laborate  with  them,  to  criticize  them,  to  com¬ 
pliment  them,  and  to  ignore  them,  retaining 
always  the  initiative  in  using  any  one  of 
these  stick-and-carrot  tactics.  This  mani¬ 
fold  and  flexible  treatment  of  Titoism,  char¬ 
acteristics  in  general  of  Khrushchev’s  politi¬ 
cal  gamesmanship,  implied  a  maximum  and 
minimum  target.  At  best  Tito  or  his  suc¬ 
cessors  should  be  lured,  again  and  again,  to 
reenter  the  bloc  and  renounce  their  claim  to 
ideological  and  operational  independence. 
In  this  connection  leaders  and  members  of 
the  League  of  the  Communists  of  Yugoslavia 
should  be  constantly  reminded  (as  purposely 
stressed  in  the  draft  program  of  the  CPSU 
submitted  to  its  22d  congress)  that  it 
is  theoretically  untenable,  economically 
harmful,  and  politically  dangerous  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  build  socialism  and  isolation  from 
the  world  socialist  system.  At  the  same 
time  these  pressures  and  attacks  should  be 


treated  as  family  quarrels,  to  be  terminated  if 
any  when  the  prodigal  sons  returned  to  the 
fold.  But  should  these  tactics  fail,  one 
should  keep  Tito  isolated  while  ignoring  the 
achievements  of  his  regime.  Such  quaran¬ 
tine  tactics  should,  furthermore,  turn  Tito¬ 
ism  from  a  liability  into  an  asset.  By  lock¬ 
ing  the  impact  of  Titoism  on  Communist 
Eastern  Europe,  Its  irrepressible  dynamism 
would  inevitably  be  turned  on  the  non-Com- 
munist  world  of  underdeveloped  nations, 
thus  indirectly  advancing  Moscow’s  aim  of 
rolling  back  the  West’s  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stakes  and  strategic  deployment. 

Most  important  perhaps  in  this  Machia¬ 
vellian  program,  laid  down  in  1958  but  pro¬ 
jected  well  into  the  future,  was  the  change 
in  the  role  of  the  chief  actor,  Khrushchev 
himself.  He  was  in  1958,  and  Lias  been  in¬ 
creasingly  since,  quite  a  different  man  from 
the  rather  ridiculous  solicitor  of  Tito  who, 
in  May  of  1955,  made  that  absurd  and  abject 
speech  at  the  Belgrade  airport.  The  new 
Khrushchev  was  a  post-Hungary,  post-anti¬ 
party  purge,  postsputnik  man,  brimming 
with  self-confidence  and  convinced  that  he 
had  found  not  only  the  way  to  deal  with 
Tito,  but  with  the  whole  range  of  problems 
confronting  the  expansion  of  communism. 

That  was  the  situation  in  1958.  Since 
1958  it  has  been  clear  in  the  conduct  of 
Tito,  in  his  attitude,  and  in  his  state¬ 
ments,  made  over  and  over,  that  Khru¬ 
shchev  has  succeeded.  That  success  has 
been  achieved  in  spite  of  the  very  large 
amount  of  aid  we  have  given  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia — more  aid,  indeed,  than  we  have 
given  to  any  other  so-called  neutralist 
country.  We  have  given  Yugoslavia  more 
than  $2  billion  in  the  last  12  years. 

In  his  Labin  speech  on  June  15,  1958, 
Tito,  in  about  the  most  critical  state¬ 
ment  he  has  ever  made  with  respect  to 
Khrushchev,  said: 

It  appears  to  us  that  history  bestowed  on 
us  this  hard  road  to  preserve  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  socialism  from  degeneration. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  are 
ideological  differences — or  personality 
differences,  to  be  precise — between  Tito 
and  any  master  of  Russia,  because  Tito 
is  too  great  an  egotist  to  want  to  submit 
completely  to  them.  But  about  90  or  95 
percent  of  the  time  his  position,  on  issue 
after  issue,  has  been  to  support  the  Com¬ 
munist  government  in  Russia,  to  support 
Khrushchev’s  position.  Indeed,  as  I 
have  indicated,  in  view  of  Khrushchev’s 
flexibility  and  the  wise  way  he  has  han¬ 
dled  Tito,  we  can  deal  more  effectively 
with  Tito  in  the  future  if  we  indicate  to 
him  that  the  U.S.  Congress  has  decided 
that  for  at  least  1  year,  as  my  amend¬ 
ment  provides,  we  would  cut  off  aid  to 
the  Communist  dictator  because  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress  feel  that  we  have 
gone  far  enough. 

The  fact  is  that  since  the  second  half 
of  1959  Yugoslavia  has  strengthened  its, 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  ties 
with  other  Communist  countries.  There 
has  been  an  intensive  exchange  of  dele¬ 
gations  of  practically  every  kind.  There 
has  been  a  very  substantial  increase  in 
trade  with  the  countries  of  the  Warsaw 
bloc.  All  along  the  line  there  have  been 
closer  and  closer  connections.  I  expect 
to  speak  on  those  tomorrow.  I  hope  I 
can  make  my  remarks  as  brief  as  possi¬ 
ble,  but  I  hope  Senators  will  give  the 
subject  their  most  thoughtful  attention 
and  recognize  that  since  we  had  a  vote 
on  this  question  a  year  or  so  ago  there 


have  been  very  serious  exchanges.  There 
has  been  the  address  by  Tito  on  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  1961,  at  Belgrade,  which  was  a 
clear  indication  of  how  Tito  has  lined  up 
against  us.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  the  address  published 
in  the  New  York  Times,  September  4,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  From  Addresses  at  Belgrade 
Conference 

PRESIDENT  TITO,  YUGOSLAVIA 

Perhaps  we  were  wrong  to  labor  for  too 
long  a  time  under  the  delusion  that  the  most 
responsible  statesmen  of  the  great  powers 
would  find  a  way  toward  the  peaceful  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  of  which  I  am  going  to 
speak. 

It  was  perhaps  no  less  mistaken  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  small  countries,  and  the  nonalined 
countries  in  particular,  are  not  qualified  to 
exert  greater  efforts  for  the  solution  of  in¬ 
ternational  problems. 

There  was  a  question  as  to  what  should  be 
given  priority:  Inspection  or  disarmament? 
It  is  necessary  to  reach,  first  of  all,  in  prin¬ 
ciple  and  concretely,  an  agreement  on  gen¬ 
eral  disarmament. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  convening  a  general  world  dis¬ 
armament  conference,  as  a  means  for  moving 
this  problem  off  dead  center. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  to  diminish 
the  role  of  great  nuclear  powers  in  a  field 
where  they  will  continue  to  bear  the  main 
responsibility. 

The  tendency  of  those  who  continue  to 
make  a  “fetish”  out  of  control  cannot  be 
viewed  otherwise  than  as  an  indication  of 
their  unwillingness  or  hesitation  to  under¬ 
take  real  disarmament. 

First  steps  termed  important 

In  the  present  state  of  profound  crisis  in 
the  field  of  disarmament,  it  appears  to  me 
that  real  importance  should  be  attached  to 
the  question  of  initial  and  partial  measures. 

These  measures,  of  course,  should  not  be 
construed  as  an  alternative  to  complete  dis¬ 
armament. 

These  measures,  however,  provided  they 
are  really  aimed  at  genuine  disarmament, 
could  create  more  favorable  conditions  for 
initiating  the  process  of  disarmament  and 
could  even  contribute  directly  toward  this 
process. 

The  first  in  a  series  of  such  measures 
could  be  the  decision  of  all  countries  to 
reduce  their  military  expenditures,  coupled 
with  an  obligation  to  contribute  and  utilize 
part  of  the  savings  thus  achieved  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  economically  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries,  as  this  would  provide  at  least  some 
guarantee  that  such  a  reduction  has  taken 
place. 

If-  this  could  not  be  done  immediately, 
then  perhaps  a  decision  to  freeze  military 
budgets  at  their  January  1,  1960,  levels  could 
be  taken. 

France  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  atomic  tests,  but  continues 
to  carry  out  such  tests,  while  the  other 
Western  powers  possessing  atomic  arma¬ 
ments  have  not  taken  any  resolution  meas¬ 
ures  against  this. 

Soviet  statement  discussed 

The  matters  have  now  reached  a  point 
where  the  Soviet  Government  has  published 
a  statement  on  the  resumption  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests.  All  this  has  alarmed  the 
whole  world  to  an  even  greater  extent. 

We  are  not  surprised  so  much  by  the  com¬ 
munique  on  the  resumption  of  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons  tests,  because  we  could 
understand  the  reasons  adduced  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  U.S.S.R.  We  are  surprised 
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more  by  the  fact  that  this  was  done  on  the 
day  of  the  opening  of  this  conference  of 
peace. 

J  We  consider  that  utmost  efforts  should  be 
exerted  in  order  to  bring  about  a  resumption 
of  negotiations  on  this  problem. 

I  consider  the  solution  of  the  disarmament 
question  to  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ur¬ 
gency  because  a  constructive  approach  to 
this  problem  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
with  the  passing  of  time,  particularly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  attitude  of  the  great  powers. 

The  Berlin  dispute,  which  has  now  been 
revived,  has  ominous  overtones. 

The  existence  of  two  Germanys  is  an  ac¬ 
tual  fact  today  that  cannot  be  denied.  Only 
can  a  sound  basis  for  a  correct  and  lasting 
solution  of  the  German  problem  be  estab¬ 
lished,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  the  German 
people  who  will  have  to  say  the  last  word 
concerning  their  own  future. 

We  are  again  on  the  verge  of  a  situation 
fraught  with  the  danger  of  war.  And  why? 
First  because  of  the  shortsighted  and  in¬ 
comprehensible  policies  pursued  by  some 
powers  who  believe  that  an  armed  and  mili¬ 
taristic  Germany  will  represent  a  factor  of 
security  in  Europe. 

However,  the  evermore  intensive  arming 
of  Western  Germany  is  bound  to  result  in 
an  ever  greater  strengthening  of  those  re¬ 
actionary  and  Fascist  elements  which  have 
been  left  behind  by  Hitler’s  war  machine. 

Provisional  settlement  asked 


The  situation  in  Berlin  has  recently  be¬ 
come  much  worse.  It  is  necessary  to  talk 
and  to  negotiate  on  this  question  in  order 
to  find  at  least  a  provisional  solution  that 
would  not  prejudge  a  final  settlement  to  be 
achieved  later. 

The  road  leading  to  a  settlement  of  the 
German  problem — I  do  not  have  in  mind 
the  already  settled  question  of  the  Oder- 
Nelsse  border — should  be  sought  solely  in 
negotiations  and  in  the  elimination  of  those 
elements  that  are  causing  this  question  to 
be  a  potential  and  dangerous  source  of  a 
new  conflict. 

It  is  simply  unbelievable  how  some  colo¬ 
nial  powers  cannot,  or  do  not  want  to,  un¬ 
derstand  the  spirit  of  our  times. 

This  is  also  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
recent  French  armed  attack  against  and  the 
bombing  and  machinegunning  of  the  inno¬ 
cent  inhabitants  of  Bizerte,  in  Tunisia. 

The  acts  of  savagery  committed  by  the 
Portuguese  armed  forces  against  the  bare¬ 
handed  populations  of  Angola  are  causing 
indignation  throughout  the  world.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
have  already  been  killed. 

Racial  discrimination  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  is  a  dishonor  to  the  civilized 
world.  The  treatment  of  the  autochthonous 
populations  by  South  Africa’s  colonialist 
rulers  constitutes  a  brutal  offense  against 
human  dignity  and  humane  principles. 

U.N.  acts  termed  ineffective 

The  various  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  as  well  as  actions  taken  pur¬ 
suant  to  these  resolutions  have  proved  in¬ 
effective  so  far.  More  severe  sanctions 
should  be  applied. 

The  more  blood  is  shed,  the  wider  will  be 
the  gulf  between  the  peoples  of  Algeria  and 
France.  We  are  all  awaiting  impatiently  that 
an  agreement  should  be  reached  at  the  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  representatives  of  the 
provisional  government  of  the  Republic  of 
Algeria  and  the  representatives  of  France. 

We  saw  that  the  monstrous  murder  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  legitimate  Congolese 
Government,  Patrice  Lumumba,  and  of  other 
Congolese  leaders,  could  not  shake  the  people 
of  the  Congo  in  their  determination  to  fight 
against  the  colonialists  and  the  domestic 
mercenaries. 


The  best  illustration  of  how  deeply 
grained  are  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples 
liberate  themselves  from  all  elements  of 


lonlal  and  semicolonial  dependence  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  recent  attempt  at  aggressive 
intervention  in  Cuba,  where  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple  unanimously  rose  in  arms  to  oppose  it. 

Economic  groupings  decried 

The  establishment  of  the  Common  Market 
in  Western  Europe  and  the  recent  setting  up 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  and  Development,  which  is  beginning  to 
be  referred  to  as  the  Atlantic  Economic  Com¬ 
munity,  then  the  establishment  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Mutual  Economic  Assistance,  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  East  Eurpean  Countries,  etc., 
constitute  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
closer  economic  relations  and  cooperation. 
The  countries  outside  these  organizations,  in 
the  first  place  the  nonalined  countries,  find 
themselves  subjected  to  discrimination. 

Economic  cooperation  among  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  should  be  established  on 
the  broadest  possible  basis  and  should  in¬ 
clude  all  the  nonalined  countries  as  well  as 
all  the  other  less  developed  countries  which 
are  ready  for  such  cooperation. 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  if 
not  only  the  nonalined  countries  but  all  the 
forces  in  the  world  which  are  in  favor  of  uni¬ 
versal  economic  cooperation  exerted  greater 
efforts  than  heretofore  for  the  establishment 
of  universal  economic  organizations  in  the 
various  sectors  of  economic  activity,  both 
within  and  outside  the  United  Nations.  A 
world  conference,  at  which  all  the  most  im¬ 
portant  economic  questions  would  be  con¬ 
sidered,  could  facilitate  a  more  effective  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  solving  of  these  problems. 
Perhaps  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  con¬ 
vening  of  such  a  meeting  would  be  the 
United  Nations. 

Our  country  has  gained  a  very  positive 
experience  in  the  course  of  a  number  of 
years,  particularly  in  our  relations  with 
neighboring  Greece  and  Italy,  with  whom 
we  cooperate  to  our  mutual  satisfaction. 

Peaceful  coexistence 

On  the  other,  there  is  also  a  theory  that 
peaceful  coexistence  between  blocs  is  pos¬ 
sible.  There  is  no  doubt  that  even  this,  as 
a  temporary  solution  in  order  to  avoid  a  con¬ 
flict,  is  better  than  war.  But  this  is  more  like 
an  armistice. 

We  are,  on  the  whole,  in  agreement  that 
certain  measures  of  reorganization  should 
be  undertaken  in  order  to  enable  the  world 
organization  to  perform  its  functions  more 
successfully  in  the  future. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  should  take  its  seat  in  the  United 
Nations,  for  it  is  really  absurd  that  a  people 
of  over  600  million  should  not  have  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  that  organization. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  concrete  measures 
for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  proyide  a  safeguard 
that  the  Secretary  General  will  act  within 
the  limits  of  his  functions. 

Perhaps  this  could  be  achieved  through 
the  establishment,  alongside  the  Secretary 
General,  of  a  consultative  body  consisting 
of,  say,  five  or  more  members,  which  would, 
in  assisting  the  Secretary  General,  insure  a 
proper  interpretation  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  decisions  of  the  appropriate  organs 
of  the  United  Nations. 

ARCHBISHOP  MAKARIOS,  CYPRUS 

Colonialism  has  been  the  cause  of  great 
human  distress  and  suffering.  In  its  efforts 
to  prolong  its  hold  upon  dependent  peoples 
colonialism  is  causing  a  continued  conflict 
with  regrettably  heavy  loss  of  life  in  Algeria, 
Tunisia,  Angola,  and  elsewhere. 

My  country,  like  other  countries  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  conference,  has  emerged  from  a 
state  of  colonial  domination  after  a  long 
struggle  full  of  sacrifice.  Our  hearts  go  out 
in  brotherly  sympathy  and  support  to  All 
people  struggling  for  their  liberation  from 
colonial  rule.  Their  struggle  is  our  struggle 
and  their  cause  our  cause. 


The  right  of  self-determination  of  all 
peoples  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  Any  solution  which 
ignores  the  will  of  the  people  concerned 
cannot  be  a  sound  and  lasting  solution  nor 
can  it  preserve  peace. 

In  this  context  we  should  examine  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  problems  which  con¬ 
front  us  today,  namely  the  question  of  Ger¬ 
many.  I  feel  that  any  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Germany  should  not  disregard  the 
will  of  the  Germany  people  whose  right  to 
determine  freely  their  status  and  future 
cannot  be  denied. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  point,  im¬ 
portant  to  my  mind,  namely  that  the  people 
of  Berlin  cannot  be  kept  in  a  kind  of  con¬ 
centration  camp.  They  should  be  allowed 
freedom  of  movement  between  West  and 
East  Berlin.  All  arguments  which  are  meant 
to  justify  the  existence  of  barriers  are,  in 
my  view,  unfounded. 

Let  the  Germans  themselves  decide 
through  a  plebiscite  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations  their  form  and  system 
of  government  and  as  to  whether  Germany 
should  be  united  or  remain  divided.  To  re¬ 
lieve  the  present  dangerous  tension,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  need  for  negotiations. 

We  were  shocked  to  hear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  declared  its  intention  to  resume 
nuclear  tests.  In  this  connection  I  would 
also  wish  to  place  on  record  our  concern  over 
the  carrying  on  of  nuclear  test's  by  France 
in  Africa  against  world  opinion  and  in  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  protests  of  the  people  of  that 
continent.  Efforts  should  be  made  towards 
general  and  complete  disarmament  in  im¬ 
plementing  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
14th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

This  conference  coming  at  the  present 
juncture  of  world  history  has  a  dual  duty 
to  perform  in  these  respects.  First  it  should 
exert  its  influence  towards  an  easing  of  the 
tension  by  an  agreement  that  would  restore 
the  sense  of  security  that  has  been  shaken 
by  the  present  crisis.  To  this  end  the  con¬ 
ference  should  call  for  an  early  meeting  be¬ 
tween  the  heads  of  the  two  leading  states 
in  the  dispute,  namely  President  Kennedy 
and  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

Second,  the  conference  should,  in  an  imagi¬ 
native  move,  call  for  the  placing  of  moral 
values  first  in  the  policies  of  nations.  The 
essence  of  the  resolutions  adopted,  should 
convey  this  call.  In  this  spirit  the  con¬ 
ference  should  give  its  full  moral  support  to 
the  United  Nations  as  an  effective  instru¬ 
ment  of  peace  and  freedom  in  the  world. 

SIRIMAVO  BANDAR  AN  AIKE,  CEYLON 

I  am  happy  to  attend  this  great  assembly 
not  only  as  a  representative  of  my  country 
but  also  as  a  woman  and  a  mother  who  can 
understand  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
those  millions  of  women,  the  mothers  of 
this  world,  who  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  the  human  race. 

The  present  crisis  in  Berlin  must  be  re¬ 
viewed  not  as  a  separate  question  but  as  part 
of  the  larger  problem  of  a  divided  Germany 
and  against  the  background  of  the  failure 
of  the  great  powers  to  agree  on  a  firm  peace 
settlement  for  that  country. 

In  my  view,  this  problem  will  not  be  solved 
if  the  governments  concerned  continue  to 
insist  on  legal  arguments  of  a  technical  kind. 
A  spirit  of  compromise  and  conciliation 
should  therefore  be  adopted  by  the  parties 
directly  concerned  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
settlement  of  this  question. 

It  is  our  view  that  as  a  first  step  toward 
creating  international  confidence  the  great 
powers  should  firmly  resolve  and  make  it 
known  to  the  world  that  they  will  not  re¬ 
sort  to  military  engagements  and  will  depend 
solely  on  peaceful  negotiation  to  arrive  at  a 
solution. 

The  great  powers  must  also  agree  to  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  armed  forces  from 
their  respective  sectors  in  Germany  and  to 
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the  demilitarization  of  Germany.  The  great 
powers  must  immediately  get  down  to  the 
task  of  reopening  direct  East-West  negoti¬ 
ations  designed  to  achieve  a  final  settlement 
by  peaceful  means. 

For  the  success  of  such  negotiations  it 
would  be  essential  for  the  two  Germanys  to 
participate  in  the  discussions  since  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  Germany  must  be  determined  not  in 
accordance  with  the  cold  war  strategy  to 
suit  either  of  the  great  powers  but  in  order 
to  establish  a  unified  state  insulated  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  cold  war  and  unalined 
with  either  of  the  existing  power  blocs. 

No  lasting  solution  of  the  German  problem 
can  be  found  on  the  basis  of  unilateral  abro¬ 
gation  of  rights  and  obligations.  Likewise  a 
rigid  attachment  to  positions  formulated  by 
mere  legal  technicalities  cannot  pave  the  way 
toward  an  abiding  settlement. 

Commonwealth  cited 

I  would  commend  to  this  conference  the 
statement  op  disarmament  referred  to  in  the 
final  communique  of  the  Commonwealth 
Prime  Ministers’  conference  held  in  March 
of  this  year.  We  felt  at  that  time  that  an 
effective  international  agreement  could  be 
concluded  on  the  lines  indicated  in  that 
statement.  , 

The  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers 
statement  on  disarmament  urged  the  reopen¬ 
ing  of  disarmament  negotiations  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  possible  moment  with  the  aim  of  com¬ 
pletely  eliminating  all  fneans  of  waging  war. 

Unfortunately  disarmament  negotiations 
have  come  to  a  standstill  and,  what  is  worse, 
nuclear  tests  have  been  resumed  by  the  So¬ 
viet  Union. 

We  should  make  an  immediate  appeal  to 
the  big  powers  to  resume  negotiations  with 
a  view  to  the  achievement  of  complete  and 
general  disarmament.  In  my  view,  it  would 
help  these  negotiations  if  a  certain  number 
of  the  nonalined  countries  are  also  included 
in  the  disarmament  commission. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  has  in  recent  times  come 
in  for  much  criticism. 

In  spite  of  the  mistakes  made  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  General  over  the  Congo  situation  last 
year  we  feel  that  the  Secretary  General 
should  retain  sole  executive  authority  for 
carrying  out  the  directives  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Security  Council,  and  the 
other  bodies  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  also  feel  that  the  Office  and  authority 
of  the  Secretary  General  should  be  upheld 
and  strengthened,  and  one  of  the  positive 
ways  to  achieve  this  would  be  to  reorganize 
the  Security  Council  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  it  to  give  clear  directives  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  General. 

There  is  no  single  country  in  the  world  at 
this  moment  that  looks  forward  to  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  war  without  dismay.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  single  mother  in  the  world 
who  can  bear  to  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  her  children  being  exposed  to  atomic 
radiation  and  slow  and  lingering  deaths,  if 
not  swift  annihilation. 

The  statesmen  of  the  great  powers,  who 
have  been  placed  in  positions  of  trust  and 
authority  by  millions  of  ordinary  people 
who  do  not  want  war,  have  no  right  to  as¬ 
sume  that  they  have  a  mandate  to  precip¬ 
itate  a  nuclear  war  and  immense  destructive 
power  either  to  defend  a  way  of  life  or  to 
extend  a  political  ideology. 

Our  endeavor  should  be  to  influence  world 
opinion  to  such  an  extent  that  governments, 
however  powerful,  cannot  regard  warfare  as 
an  alternative  to  negotiation.  Too  much  is 
at  stake  today  to  allow  us  the  luxury  of  con¬ 
siderations  of  prestige  and  honor.  When 
human  life  is  involved  all  else  is  secondary. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
there  is  every  reason  why  we  should  not 
give  aid  to  this  Communist  dictator  in 
the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past.  It 


seems  to  me  that  my  amendment  is  mod¬ 
erate.  It  is  a  1-year  suspension.  This 
is  the  least  we  should  do. 


;DER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UN^ 
TOMORROW  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr >MAN SFIELD .  Madam  Pr^ident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that/When  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  .adjourn  to 
meet  at  11 V clock  tomorrow?  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  ThK  Chair/hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEES 
DON  TOMOR- 


AUTHORIZATIpf'N  F( 

TO  MEET  /UNTIL 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  MadanHPresident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that\ll  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Senate  be  authorised  to 
meet  until  12  o’clock  noon  tomorrow. 

5he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
before  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson!  addresses  the  Senate,  I  wish 
to  make  some  brief  remarks  in  order  to 
get  them  into  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  connection  with  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire L 

It  is  much  easier  to  support  the 
amendment  than  it  is  to  oppose  it, 
merely  on  the  surface  of  things.  But 
there  are  certain  points  for  us  to  con¬ 
sider.  We  ought  to  consider  what  we 
are  trying  to  acomplish  by  some  of  the 
things  we  are  doing. 

First,  let  me  make  clear  that  we  are 
not  giving  Yugoslavia  any  aid  at  the 
present  time.  The  last  aid  we  gave 
Yugoslavia  was  in  1961,  I  believe,  and 
that  was  a  relatively  small  amount. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  great  amount  of  assist- 
tance  we  have  given  Yugoslavia  over 
the  years.  It  is  true  that  we  have  given 
a  great  deal.  I  believe  the  Senator  said 
it  was  the  largest  amount  given  to  any 
of  the  neutralist  countries.  I  acccept  his 
figures.  But  at  present  we  are  not  giving 
any  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  and  no  aid  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
The  question  is  left  open.  There  is  pro¬ 
gramed  for  Yugoslavia  $10  million  in  de¬ 
velopment  loan  funds.  No  military  or 
economic  assistance  is  provided,  except 
as  authorized  under  Public  Law  480  may 
be  called  economic  assistance.  I  believe 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  not  even  affect  that 
question. 

Yugoslavia  is  a  Communist  nation. 
But  we  started  deliberately  in  1948  trying 
to  help  Yugoslavia  maintain  a  spirit  of 
independence. 

That  she  has  done.  It  is  true  that 
Khrushchev  courts  Yugoslavia  quite  fre¬ 
quently.  He  makes  trips  to  that  country. 
He  talks  to  Marshal  Tito,  and  he  does 


what  he  can  to  gain  favor  with  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  But  Yugoslavia  maintains  her 
independence. 

Madam  President,  I  wonder  if  Sena¬ 
tors  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  70  percent 
of  Yugoslavia’s  trade  is  with  the  West. 
Only  a  minimal  amount  of  trade  is  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with 
the  Eastern  World.  Seventy  percent  of 
the  trade  of  Yugoslavia  is  with  the  West. 

Not  only  that,  but  Yugoslavia  is  a 
member  of  many  of  the  international 
organizations  of  which  the  United  States 
is  a  member  and  Russia  is  not.  They 
are  organizations  that  Russia  has  boy¬ 
cotted.  Yugoslavia  is  a  member  of  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Bank  of 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  OECD.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
OEEC,  which  was  the  predecessor  of  the 
OECD. 

There  is  additional  significance  to  this 
subject.  We  say  that  a  country  gets 
power  over  another  country  by  furnish¬ 
ing  military  equipment  and  making  that 
country  dependent  upon  the  furnishing 
country  for  ammunition  and  spare  parts. 
Yugoslavia  today  uses  ammunition  that 
she  obtains  from  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  the  encouragement 
which  has  been  given  Yugoslavia,  largely 
by  the  United  States  and  to  some  extent 
by  other  Western  powers,  has  had  a 
great  influence  in  swinging  Yugoslavia 
more  and  more  toward  the  West,  and 
certainly  in  enabling  that  country  to 
maintain  an  independent  position. 

Of  course  we  are  opposed  to  interna¬ 
tional  communism  and  its  determination 
to  control  the  whole  world.  However, 
at  the  same  time  we  are  trying  to  break 
away  countries  from  the  stranglehold  of 
international  communism,  and  I  believe 
a  good  job  is  being  done  in  the  case  of 
Yugoslavia.  I  believe  that  the  program 
which  our  country  has  carried  on  with 
reference  toward  Yugoslavia  has  been 
one  of  great  care  and  caution  and  one 
that  has  produced  results. 

By  the  way,  it  is  not  an  automatic  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  a  program  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  can  control.  I  believe  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman,  President  Eisenhower,  and 
President  Kennedy  have  exercised  a  very 
wise  control  over  the  different  aid  pro¬ 
grams  which  we  have  had  with  reference 
to  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  concedes,  I  am  sure,  that 
Yugoslavia  is  a  dictatorship,  and  is  a 
Communist  dictatorship. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Government  of 
Yugoslavia  does  suppress  the  liberties  of 
its  peoples  and  their  freedoms,  and  per¬ 
mits  no  opposition  party  to  exist,  and 
no  protest,  and  no  freedom  of  speech, 
and  no  freedom  of  religion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  those 
statements  are  accurate.  I  do  not  know 
them  of  my  own  accord.  However,  I  am 
sure  that  they  are  true.  If  we  start  on 
a  program  like  that,  where  do  we  stop? 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young] 
stated  today  that  he  would  offer  an 
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amendment — I  do  not  believe  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  was  on  the  floor  at 
the  time— to  prevent  the  giving  of  aid  to 
countries  which  maintain  dictatorships. 
Where  does  that  get  us  with  reference  to 
countries  in  our  own  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  like  to  an¬ 
swer  the  Senator  on  that  point. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Where  are  we  going 
to  draw  the  line?  Are  we  going  to  de¬ 
fine  Franco’s  Spain  a  dictatorship,  from 
which  we  will  withdraw  aid?  Are  we 
going  to  define  Salazar’s  Portugal  a  dic¬ 
tatorship,  from  which  we  will  withdraw 
aid?  What  about  the  Government  of 
Turkey?  What  about  the  Government 
of  Pakistan?  What  about  other  coun¬ 
tries?  Where  are  we  going  to  draw  the 
line?  I  am  not  saying  which  of  these 
countries  may  be  totalitarian. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  the  Sen¬ 
ator  permits  me  to  make  response. 
There  is  no  question  about  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  They  are 
dictatorships. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Should  we  there¬ 
fore  withhold  our  aid? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  distinction  is 
that  these  are  not  Communist  dictator¬ 
ships.  I  repeat  Communist  dictator¬ 
ships.  These  are  countries  which  are  on 
our  side.  We  have  bases  in  Spain. 
Turkey  has  been  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  effective  opponents  of  the  whole 
Russian  operation. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  that  there  is  no  question  that  we 
would  much  rather  deal  with  democra¬ 
cies.  However,  I  believe  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  we  live  in  a  world 
that  is  imperfect.  There  is  every  reason 
why  we  must  give  military  aid  to  a 
country  like  Turkey,  which  has  become 
a  dictatorship.  However,  to  give  aid  to 
a  Communist  dictatorship,  when  it  gives 
every  indication  that  it  is  not  moving 
more  and  more  toward  us,  but,  instead, 
more  and  more  toward  Khrushchev,  is 
certainly  an  entirely  different  matter. 
The  Belgrade  speech  immediately  after 
the  resumption  of  nuclear  testing  was 
a  tragic  slap  at  this  Nation.  The  jailing 
of  Djilas,  because  he  criticized  Khru¬ 
shchev,  and  the  relationships  between 
Tito  and  Khrushchev  are  other  indica¬ 
tions  of  what  the  true  situation  is.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  Tito’s  failure  to 
criticize  the  Russians  when  they  resumed 
nuclear  testing.  All  these,  as  I  say,  are 
indications  that  here  is  a  country  which 
is  not  with  us. 

It  is  a  dictatorship,  Madam  President. 
There  is  every  reason  not  to  give  it  as¬ 
sistance. 

Furthermore,  while  $10  million  for  the 
economic  development  program  may  not 
be  a  big  sum,  it  is  very  important  sym¬ 
bolically,  and  I  believe  that  our  country 
should  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  what 
the  Senator  has  said  about  our  providing 
ammunition  to  Yugoslavia.  That  am¬ 
munition,  I  take  it,  may  involve  planes 
and  may  involve  the  training  of  pilots. 
I  understand  that  Tito  pays  for  both,  but 
what  he  pays  is  a  ridiculous  price,  as  for 
example,  $10,000  for  a  $350,000  plane. 


That  situation  should  be  explored  fur¬ 
ther.  Of  course,  I  recognize  that  my 
amendment  cannot  cover  that  situation. 
.Technically  this  military  aid  is  not  as¬ 
sistance;  it  is  strictly  a  sale.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  believe  this  amendment  is  where 
we  can  take  effective  action.  This  situa¬ 
tion  is  entirely  different  from  Pakistan 
and  Turkey.  These  are  countries  which 
are  our  friends.  They  are  with  us.  They 
are  not  democratic,  but  they  are  opposed 
to  communism.  They  are  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  fight  against  it.  Tito  tells  us 
as  he  said  at  Stalingrad  on  June  11, 
1956,  he  will  fight  with  communism 
against  us. 

We  may  need  the  help  of  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  and  the  other  countries  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
We  could  well  imagine  that  this  aid 
could  save  some  American  lives  and 
treasure.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
Tito. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  did  not  intend  by 
the  question  I  propounded  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  that  I  was  advocat¬ 
ing-  cutting  off  aid  from  these  other 
countries.  I  recognize  it  is  a  difficult 
problem  for  us.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
deal  with  totalitarians  that  are,  so  to 
speak,  our  totalitarians.  It  is  difficult 
to  deal  with  totalitarians  on  the  other 
side.  That  is  not  so  much  the  point. 
The  point  here  is  that,  with  respect  to 
Yugoslavia,  I  believe  the  record  is  clear 
that  very  definite  progress  has  been 
made.  Of  course,  Tito  has  said  many 
things  we  do  not  like.  So  has  De  Gaulle. 
So  has  Adenauer.  Even  Macmillan.  I 
suppose,  at  times  has  said  things  we  did 
not  like.  However,  we  do  not  throw 
them  aside  because  they  make  these  re¬ 
marks.  Tito  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  Yugoslavia  has  main¬ 
tained  its  independence.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  encour¬ 
age  its  remaining  independent. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  discussion  between  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  there  is  a  very  cogent  and 
substantial  difference  between  some  of 
the  dictator  countries  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  countries.  I  know  of  no  country 
that  has  a  classic  dictatorship  which  has 
for  its  basic  and  controlling  philosophy 
world  domination  and  world  conquest. 
Communist  countries  have  for  their  basic 
objective  world  conquest.  It  is  not 
necessirily  the  struggle  that  we  have 
against  a  particular  type  of  self-imposed 
government  which  a  country  may  have, 
but  it  is  the  philosophy  of  fighting  world 
communism  and  world  conquest  by  com¬ 
munism,  which  will  give  us  a  justifica¬ 
tion  for  this  aid. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  made  ref¬ 
erence  to  that  earlier  in  my  remarks. 
I  do  not  want  to  do  that.  However,  are 
we  going  to  surrender  the  entire  Com¬ 
munist  world,  satellites  and  all?  The 
Senator’s  party  in  1952  offered  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  satellites.  They  were  willing 
to  deliver  them  from  Communist  con¬ 
trol  and  take  them  back  in  with  us.  Are 
we  going  to  throw  them  away  now?  Why 
is  this  directed  against  Yugoslavia 


alone,  and  not  against  Poland  also? 
Why  pick  out  one  country? 

As  I  have  said,  we  have  tried,  since 
1948,  to  break  away  some  of  these  inde¬ 
pendent  countries  from  the  arms  of 
communism. 

As  long  as  there  is  hope  of  our  being 
able  to  break  these  countries  away  from 
communism,  we  ought  to  be  willing  to 
continue  to  feed  the  fires.  We  are  not 
giving  them  any  extensive  aid.  It  is 
purely  within  the  control  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Three  Presidents  have  admin¬ 
istered  the  program.  There  was  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  and  then  President  Eisen¬ 
hower.  Now  we  have  President  Kennedy 
administering  this  program.  I  am  sure 
everyone  will  admit  that  they  have  ad¬ 
ministered  this  program  wisely  and 
carefully  and  cautiously. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  airplane  incident.  That 
was  another  contract,  of  several  years 
ago.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  realizes 
that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  that  was  sev-r 
eral  years  ago. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Furthermore,  I  am 
not  trying  to  justify  that  plane  incident. 
I  do  not  know  the  facts.  I  do  not  know 
the  details  under  which  the  contract  was 
made.  I  do  know  that  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  after  he  had  left  office,  said  it  was 
a  good  deed  and  that  it  should  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

I  believe  President  Eisenhower  was 
careful  and  cautious  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  that  program  of  aid  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  just  as  he  was  in  regard  to  the 
limited  amount  we  gave  Poland.  So  long 
as  hope  remains  that  we  can  break  such 
countries  away,  we  ought  to  do  what 
we  can,  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  to 
assist  them.  I  believe  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  exercise  his 
discretion  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  further 
yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  asks; 
Why  not  cut  off  aid  for  Poland?  I  am 
for  doing  that.  Aid  for  Poland  is  not 
provided  in  the  bill.  However,  the  bill 
provides  for  a  $10  million  economic  de¬ 
velopment  program  for  Yugoslavia.  If 
the  bill  contains  anything  for  Poland,  I 
will  vote  against  it.  I  agree  that  we 
should  not  give  aid  to  Communist  dic¬ 
tatorships. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  makes  that  point 
clear. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  would  agree,  when  he  says  we  do 
not  like  much  of  what  Macmillan  or 
De  Gaulle  or  Adenauer  says - 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  said  that  possibly 
we  might  not  like  some  of  the  things 
Macmillan  has  said.  I  do  not  recall 
anything  specific  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Nothing  which  any 
of  those  men  has  said  has  alined  them 
more  closely  with  Khrushchev  and 
against  the  West. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  at  all;  but  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  largely 
pitching  his  claim  that  Tito  is  gravitat¬ 
ing  back  to  the  Communist  orbit  upon 
statements  which  Tito  has  made.  Many 
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persons  say  things  we  do  not  like,  but 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  changing  our 
course  every  time  someone  says  some¬ 
thing  we  do  not  like. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  has  been  a 
consistent  pattern  since  the  death  of 
Stalin.  Tito  has  become  constantly 
more  closely  alined  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  is  now  so  closely  alined  that 
he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Communist  movement.  The  fact 
is  that  a  Communist  dictator  differs  from 
other  dictators  in  that  he  believes  in 
world  domination  and  dominion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  record 
will  speak  for  itself.  As  I  have  said,  7 
percent  of  Yugoslavia’s  trade  is  with  the 
West.  Germany  and  Italy  are  her  two 
most  favored  nations.  I  mean  that  they 
are  the  two  nations  with  whom  Yugo¬ 
slavia  trades  the  most.  Yugoslavia  uses 
the  ammunition  she  gets  from  the  United 
States.  She  belongs  to  international  or¬ 
ganizations  which  Russia  has  boycotted, 
and  in  which  Russia  has  denied  member¬ 
ship  to  her  satellites. 

But  Yugoslavia  has  shown  her  inde¬ 
pendence.  She  belongs  to  some  of  the 
organizations  to  which  the  United  States 
belongs.  Yugoslavia  is  a  member  of  the 
World  Bank,  of  which  we  are  a  member. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  of  which  we  are  a  mem¬ 
ber.  Yugoslavia  is  a  member  of  the 
OECD,  in  which  the  Senate  ratified 
membership  for  the  United  States  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  year  ago.  Yugoslavia 
participates  in  many  programs  in  which 
the  West  participates.  She  has  shown 
her  independence  of  the  Kremlin,  of 
Khrushchev,  and  of  Russia,  and  has 
shown  complete  independence. 

One  thing  we  must  remember  is  that 
it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  whether 
we  approve  of  what  Tito  is  doing  or  if  we 
approve  of  what  Yugoslavia  is  doing.  I 
think  the  situation  is  this:  Yugoslavia 
is  a  nation  that  is  neither  with  the  West 
or  with  the  Western  Powers  nor  with 
Khrushchev  and  the  Kremlin.  Where 
had  we  rather  that  nation  be?  Alined 
with  us?  Or  shall  we  merely  turn  her 
loose  and  say,  “Go  with  the  other 
crowd”?  I  think  that  is  how  we  ought 
to  consider  those  countries.  If  we  have 
a  fair  chance  of  weaning  they  away  from 
communism,  we  ought  to  try  to  do  so. 

I  remember  when  the  Marshall  plan 
was  enacted.  I  remember  the  first  ship¬ 
ments  which  were  made  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan.  I  remember  the  newspapers 
telling  us  about  the  pending  elections  in 
Italy.  We  were  told  that  Italy  was  sim¬ 
ply  teetering  on  the  borderline  of  com¬ 
munism.  Many  persons  thought  the 
elections  would  result  in  a  Communist 
government  for  Italy — which,  by  the 
way,  would  have  been  the  first  Commu¬ 
nist-elected  government  in  history. 

Whenever  I  think  of  communism  and 
its  terrible  threat  in  the  world,  I  always 
take  comfort  from  remembering  that  no 
people  has  ever  voted  upon  itself  a  Com¬ 
munist  government.  But  it  was  believed 
then  that  Italy  might  become  Commuu- 
nist.  So  the  United  States  rushed  ship¬ 
ments  of  Marshall  plan  items  into  Italy 
in  order  that  the  people  might  see  that 
the  United  States  was  ccming  to  their 
relief.  There  has  never  been  any  doubt 


in  my  mind  that  it  was  the  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  enacting  the 
Marshall  plan  program  and  in  making 
those  shipments  to  Italy  that  kept  Italy 
from  going  over  to  the  Communist  orbit. 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  occurred 
in  France,  not  so  dramatic,  probably 
not  so  threatening,  but  nearly  so. 

I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  we  dared  go 
to  the  help  of  those  countries,  at  a  time 
when  it  seemed  that  what  we  were  giv¬ 
ing  would  fall  into  Communist  hands, 
in  order  to  save  those  countries  from 
communism.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought 
to  turn  any  country  loose  to  communism 
if  that  country  shows  a  movement  to¬ 
ward  independence. 

I  hope  Senators  will  read  that  part  of 
page  11  of  the  report  in  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  treats  of  Yugoslavia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
part  of  the  report  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

YUGOSLAVIA 

In  the  past  year,  the  committee  has  re¬ 
ceived.  a  number  of  complaints  regarding  aid 
to  Yugoslavia.  In  the  heat  of  a  moment,  it 
is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  purpose  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  aid.  First  of  all,  since  the 
time  of  the  break  with  Moscow  in  1948,  the 
United  States  has  assisted  Yugoslavia  to 
avoid  domination  by  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 
Grant  military  aid  was  halted  3  years  ago. 
Economic  aid  has  continued,  largely  in  the 
form  of  development  loans  and  sales  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities;  The  decision 
to  support  Yugoslavia  has  been  taken  by 
three  Presidents  and  every  Secretary  of 
State  who  has  served  under  them.  Among 
other  considerations,  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  is  clearly  served  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  former  member  of  the  Sino-So¬ 
viet  bloc  making  progress  while  following  a 
generally  independent  line. 

The  fact  is  that  with  foreign  assistance, 
Yugoslavia  has  maintained  high  levels  of 
investment  and  an  annual  growth  rate  of 
over  10  percent — higher  than  any  Soviet 
bloc  country.  Politically,  it  is  a  Communist 
state  following  a  foreign  policy  based  on  non- 
alinement.  About  70  percent  of  its  trade  is 
with  the  West,  less  than  one-third  with  the 
Communist  bloc.  Its  chief  trading  partners 
are  West  Germany  and  Italy.  It  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  World  Bank.  It  has  associate  member 
status  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Trade 
and  Tariffs  and  the  OECD  (having  had  simi¬ 
lar  status  in  the  predecessor  organization, 
the  OEEC).  About  1  year  ago,  Yugoslavia 
applied  for  a  similar  arrangement  with  the 
Council  for  Economic  Mutual  Assistance, 
the  economic  organization  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries.  This  application  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  one  more  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Yugoslavia,  under  Tito,  has  alined  it¬ 
self  consistently  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  that  Tito  said  at  Stalingrad,  on  June 
11,  1956: 

Yugoslavia,  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  in 
time  of  peace,  marches  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Soviet  people  toward  the  same 
goal — victory  over  the  enemies  of  socialism. 

That  statement  is  not  comparable 
with  statements  which  might  be  made 
by  De  Gaulle  or  Adenauer  or  Macmillan, 
men  with  whom  we  might  disagree.  This 


is  not  a  question  of  giving  aid  to  a  coun¬ 
try  which  might  go  Communist.  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  already  Communist.  There  is 
no  more  militant  a  Communist  than 
Tito.  There  is  no  more  ruthless  a  Com¬ 
munist  than  Tito,  who  has  thrown  many 
opponents  like  Djilas  into  jail  or  sent 
them  to  the  firing  squad.  Tito  has 
alined  himself  with  Khrushchev,  and  in 
recent  months  he  has  alined  himself 
more  closely  than  ever  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

When  we  talk  about  the  Marshall  plan, 
the  Marshall  plan  provided  aid  to  coun¬ 
tries  which  were  not  Communist.  That 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  assisted 
them.  Certainly  we  cannot  now  argue 
that  we  are  giving  aid  to  a  country  that 
will  not  be  Communist.  It  is  a  Commu¬ 
nist  country  now;  and  it  has  come  closer 
and  closer  to  giving  all-out  support  to 
and  being  dependent  upon  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tito  has  achieved  a  position  in 
the  Communist  world  which  is  equal  in 
many  respects  to  the  position  of  Khrush¬ 
chev.  Both  are  Communist  dictators. 

Madam  President,  under  those  circum- 
sances,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  insane 
for  Congress  to  take  the  taxpayers’ 
money  in  order  to  subsidize  a  Commu¬ 
nist  dictatorship.  To  do  so  would  be  be¬ 
yond  my  understanding. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
in  connection  with  the  remarks  I  have 
just  made,  I  should  like  to  read  into  the 
Record  a  section  of  the  present  law.  I 
referred  to  it  in  my  remarks,  but  it  might 
be  well  to  have  the  exact  language  in  the 
Record.  I  shall  read  section  143  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended : 

Sec.  143.  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia. — In 
furnishing  to  Yugoslavia,  the  President  shall 
continuously  assure  himself  (1)  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  continue  to  maintain  its  independ¬ 
ence,  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  participating 
in  any  policy  or  program  for  the  Communist 
conquest  of  the  world,  and  (3)  that  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  such  assistance  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 
The  -President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and  con¬ 
stantly  informed  of  any  assistance  furnished 
to  Yugoslavia  under  this  act. 

Madam  President,  I  stated  that  I 
felt  that  the  three  Presidents  who  have 
administered  the  act  have  done  so  with 
great  care  and  caution  and  with  profit¬ 
able  results.  The  section  I  have  read 
continues  to  be  the  law.  It  will  continue 
to  be  the  law  whether  the  Proxmire 
amendment  shall  be  accepted  or  not. 
The  President  must  continue  to  keep 
careful  watch  over  the  program.  I  do 
not  see  how  Congress  could  make  the 
language  much  tighter  and  still  leave 
any  room  for  the  President  to  act  at  all. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
when  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
was  before  the  Senate,  authorizing  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  aid  program,  I  dis¬ 
cussed  a  regulation  on  the  part  of  the 
agency  itself  which  I  think  is  hindering 
it  from  getting  the  people  who  should 
be  hired  and  used  in  this  particular  field 
of  work. 

I  have  particular  reference  to  persons 
who  are  especially  qualified  to  serve  in 
certain  countries,  because  of  their  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  language  and,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  because  of  years  of  experience  in 
those  countries,  and  because  of  their 
background. 

It  so  happens  that  under  the  present 
regulations,  candidates  for  assignment  to 
oversea  posts  are  required,  as  a  prerequi¬ 
site  to  employment  in  the  USIA,  to  sign 
a  form  in  which  they  agree  to  serve  on 
a  worldwide  basis.  In  other  words,  one 
cannot  apply  to  the  USIA  to  serve  in 
Turkey  or  in  some  other  particular 
country  in  which  he  may  have  lived  for 
years,  with  the  result  that  he  thorough¬ 
ly  understands  the  language  and  the 
people.  Instead,  applicants  are  required 
to  agree  to  serve  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

I  have  made  some  inquiry  about  this 
matter,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a 
requirement  tends  to  discourage  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  persons  who  are  able  to 
serve  best  in  specific  countries.  Cer¬ 
tainly  those  who  are  assigned  to  oversea 
service  should  be  assigned  on  a  basis 
which  will  permit  the  fullest  advantage 
to  be  taken  of  their  special  training  and 
experience  and  ability.  However,  under 
the  present  regulation,  an  applicant  who 
requests  service  in  a  specific  country,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  knowledge  of  the  language 
spoken  there  and  because  of  his  past  ex¬ 
perience  or  residence  there,  is  told  that 
he  should  not  apply  for  service  in  a  spe¬ 
cific  country  or  countries,  and  that  if  he 
does  make  a  request  for  a  specific  as¬ 
signment,  he  will  do  so  at  the  risk  of  hav¬ 
ing  his  application  rejected. 

Certainly,  Madam  President,  such  a 
regulation  is  a  most  unfortunate  one,  in 
view  of  the  great  demand  for  those  who 
have  specialized  knowledge  about  cer¬ 
tain  countries  and  can  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  Madam 
President,  I  discussed  this  matter  some¬ 
what  a  year  ago,  because  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  real  knowledge  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  oversea  area  and  familiarity  with 
the  language  spoken  there  can  be  in¬ 
valuable  to  those  who  serve  our  country 
in  those  areas;  and  certainly  I  would 
imagine  that  all  Federal  agencies  deal¬ 
ing  with  them  would  be  anxious  to  se¬ 
cure  the  services  of  such  persons,  in 
order  to  assign  them  to  the  areas  with 
which  they  have  definite  familiarity — 
for  instance,  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  in 
Latin  America,  where  such  specific 
knowledge  can  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
agency’s  program.  However,  we  find 
that  this  is  not  being  done. 

When  this  matter  was  brought  before 
the  Senate  last  year,  I  offered  to  Senate 
bill  1983  an  amendment  which  reads  as 
follows; 

To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  officers 
and.  employees  performing  functions  under 
this  Act  abroad  shall  be  assigned  to  coun¬ 
tries  and  positions  for  which  they  have  spe¬ 
cial  competence,  such  as  appropriate  lan¬ 
guage  and  practical  experience. 

That  amendment  seemed  to  me  at  that 
time  to  be  a  very  sensible  and  practical 
one.  It  was  adopted,  and  became  part 
of  the  bill  which  the  Senate  passed  last 
year.  It  had  been  my  hope  that  the 
amendment  would  be  a  directive — al¬ 
though  it  is  not  mandatory — to  the 
officials  affected  to  assign  officers  and 
employees  to  positions  abroad  in  which 
they  would  have  special  competence,  such 
as  appropriate  language  and  practical 


experience.  But  such  has  not  been  the 
case;  and,  instead,  the  old,  rusty  per¬ 
sonnel  policy-gate  is  swinging  as  squeak- 
ily  as  before. 

Therefore,  Madam  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  amendment  must  be 
made  mandatory.  I  do  not  like  to  try  to 
include  mandatory  provisions,  particu¬ 
larly  in  a  bill  of  this  type.  We  now  have 
a  very  able  head  of  this  Agency,  Mr. 
Fowler  Hamilton;  and  I  believe  he  is 
trying  to  get  able  people  to  serve  in  it. 

However,  the  situation  which  now 
exists  there  should  be  changed,  and  a 
correction  of  it  should  be  made.  Those 
who  are  employed  should  be  very  able 
persons  who  have  the  special  qualifica¬ 
tions,  training,  and  experience  which 
will  enable  them  to  render  the  very  best 
service. 

Therefore,  Madam  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  Agency  should,  without 
any  further  action  on  the  part  of  Con¬ 
gress,  make  a  real  effort  to  use  such  per¬ 
sons,  rather  than  force  them  to  sign  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  if  they  enter 
the  USIA  foreign-aid  program,  they  will 
be  willing  to  serve  on  a  worldwide  basis, 
rather  than  to  serve  where  they  are 
particularly  well  qualified. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  this  state¬ 
ment  by  me  today  will  cause  some 
thought  to  be  given  to  this  matter  by  the 
officials  of  this  Agency,  because  I  do  not 
think  all  applicants  for  service  under  it 
should  be  forced  to  agree  to  serve  any- » 
where  in  the  world,  without  regard  to 
their  specialized  experience  and  abilities. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed¬ 
ings  under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Muskie  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  measure,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table,  under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  just  submitted  by  me 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  6,  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
the  following: 

“(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this 
title,  consistently  with  and  for  the  purposes 
of  section  601(b)(4)  of  this  Act — 

“(1)  the  Agency  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment  or  any  other  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  designated  by  the  President  shall  provide 
such  financial  and  administrative  assistance 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  make 
effective  the  efforts  of  the  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Department  of  Commerce 
on  May  9,  1962; 

“(2)  the  President  is  requested  to  call  a 
conference  to  be  held  in  1962  for  private 
enterprise — public  cooperation  for  Latin 


American  development.  Inviting  private  and 
governmental  participation  as  he  may  deem 
advisable  from  the  members  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel¬ 
opment,  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  Japan,  and  to  direct  the  appropriate  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
to  cooperate  with  the  Commerce  Committee 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  United 
States  Management  Advisory  Group  to  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  established  under  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  in  the  preparation  and 
activities  of  such  a  conference;  and 

“(3)  the  President  is  requested  to  encour¬ 
age  private  local,  country,  and  regional  proj¬ 
ects  for  managerial  and  technical  ..training 
in  Latin  America  as  well  as  for  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  other  economic  purposes.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  apply  to  the  problems 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  is  to 
be  underlined  by  this  measure. 

I  note  with  great  interest  that,  as 
the  provisions  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  are  written,  the  provisions  do  not 
tie  into  any  private  enterprise  effort,  yet 
it  is  axiomatic  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  will  not  be  successful 
unless  it  does  tie  into  a  private  enterprise 
effort. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  read  the  amendment,  or 
have  the  clerk  read  the  amendment,  so 
that  we  may  be  properly  oriented. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  not  yet  actually 
dispatched  the  amendment  to  the  desk. 
I  shall  do  so.  I  was  about  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  must  leave  the 
Chamber  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  bear 
with  me,  I  will  give  him  the  details. 
Of  course,  I  shall  not  call  up  the  amend¬ 
ment  tonight.  I  shall  submit  the 
amendment  to  the  Senator  for  his  con¬ 
sideration. 

In  deference  to  the  requirement  of  the 
law,  which  is  contained  in  section  601 
(b)  (4)  of  the  Act,  relating  to  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  channels  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  intent  of  the  law,  I  should  like  to 
provide  specifically  that  this  shall  be 
applied  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro¬ 
gram  in  three  ways,  all  of  which  are 
to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  so  far  as  concerns  the  extent  to 
which  he  will  act. 

First,  I  suggest  cooperating  with  and 
making  funds  and  staff  available  to — 
and  again  I  emphasize,  in  the  President’s 
discretion — the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  which  is  a  private  enterprise 
committee. 

Second,  I  suggest  similar  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  OECD,  again  a  private 
enterprise  committee,  in  connection  with 
a  conference  to  be  called  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  private  enterprise — pub¬ 
lic  cooperation  for  Latin  American  de¬ 
velopment. 

Third,  and  again  within  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  I  suggest  the  giving  of 
aid  to  the  efforts  to  develop  managerial 
skill  in  Latin  America,  which  are  being 
carried  on  by  a  number  of  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies  in  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  I  propose  specific  ways 
in  which  our  desire,  as  expressed  in  the 
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law — that  the  channels  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  shall  be  utilized  so  far  as  practica¬ 
ble — may  be  fulfilled  in  connection  with 
the  new  program  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  by  use  of  machinery  which  is 
immediately  at  hand. 

I  shall,  of  course,  submit  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
memory  is  correct,  in  Latin  America 
Americans  have  some  $9  billion  in  pri¬ 
vate  investment.  Our  export  and  im¬ 
port  trade  is  very  great,  both  in  terms  of 
the  production  we  send  to  Latin  America 
and  the  production  they  send  to  us. 
There  is  a  great  network  of  American 
companies  and  individuals  engaged  in 
every  phase  of  operations,  both  the  over¬ 
sea  operations  of  American  business  and 
the  local  operations  of  local  business. 
There  is  a  real  problem  of  a  burgeoning 
middle  class  and  the  great  influence 
which  that  could  have  upon  the  path  of 
development  which  we  propose  to  follow. 
It  seems  to  me  there  should  be,  in  so 
bold  a  program  as  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress — it  is  a  bold  program,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  very  important  program,  and  I 
want  very  much  to  see  it  enacted — a  clear 
blueprint  as  to  how  we  intend  to  proceed 
so  as  to  link  our  private  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  indigenous  private  enter¬ 
prise  system  into  the  total  effort  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  other  aim  which  I  have  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  amendment  is  to  tie  in  the 
problems  which  we  have  in  getting  the 
European  community,  which  is  now  be¬ 
coming  far  more  prosperous,  to  lend  a 
hand  in  respect  of  Latin  America,  both 
on  the  governmental  and  on  the  private 
level. 

In  that  connection,  it  may  be  recalled 
by  some  of  my  colleagues  that  I  have 
strongly  urged  a  private  enterprise  con¬ 
ference,  which  would  tie  in  the  private 
and  public  sectors  of  the  OECD  coun¬ 
tries  in  respect  of  our  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress.  We  all  know  that  even  the 
amounts  which  are  called  for  in  the  bill, 
large  as  they  are,  will  not  be  adequate 
for  the  enormous  push  forward  which 
is  required  for  the  economy  of  Latin 
America.  Therefore,  we  must  proceed  in 
two  ways ;  first,  by  enlisting  the  aid  of 
the  private  enterprise  systems  con¬ 
cerned,  and,  second,  by  enlisting  the  aid 
of  our  allies  in  Europe. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  hardly  an¬ 
other  prospect  in  the  world  for  enlist¬ 
ing  the  OECD  countries — the  18  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  plus  the  United  States 
and  Canada — and,  through  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Assistance  Committee  of  the 
OECD,  Japan  as  well.  There  is  no  other 
area  in  which  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
able  to  cooperate  together  fruitfully  in 
order  to  put  up  the  resources  which  are 
required  for  this  effort  in  Latin  America. 
All  have  common  interests  in  this  terri¬ 
tory,  which  really  is  not  virgin  terri¬ 
tory  since  various  countries  have  been 
operating  there  for  a  long  time. 

The  private  enterprise  concept  is  not 
by  any  means  alien  to  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill,  after  studying  the 
amendment,  will  see  fit  to  accept  it,  be- 
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cause  actually,  without  in  any  way  dic¬ 
tating  or  directing,  it  would  encompass 
a  practical  technique  for  placing  the 
whole  private  enterprise  effort  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  governmental  effort 
in  the  extremely  important  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  I  hope  that  after 
submitting  the  amendment  with  my  ex¬ 
planation  to  the  Senate  tonight,  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  it.  I  shall,  of 
course,  explain  it  further  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  found  acceptable.  It  is 
hardly  a  subject  that  we  ought  to  fight 
about.  I  hope  it  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  will  be  considered  constructive  and 
useful  in  the  totality  of  the  effort. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  offer  to  the  pending  bill,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  ancf  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  substance  of  the 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

(c)  The  President  shall  regularly  reduce, 
and,  with  such  deliberate  speed  as  orderly 
procedure  and  other  relevant  considerations, 
including  prior  commitments,  will  permit, 
shall  terminate,  all  further  grants  of  military 
equipment  and  supplies  to  any  country  hav¬ 
ing  sufficient  wealth  to  enable  it,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President,  to  maintain  and 
equip  its  own  military  forces  at  adequate 
strength,  without  undue  burden  to  its 
economy. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
require  the  orderly  reduction  and  ulti¬ 
mate  termination  of  further  grants  by 
the  United  States  of  military  equipment 
and  supplies  to  those  countries,  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  President,  are  able 
to  maintain  and  equip  their  own  mili¬ 
tary  forces  at  adequate  levels  of  strength, 
without  need  for  external  help. 

THE  NEED  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT 

Under  the  pending  bill,  over  $314  mil¬ 
lion  is  allocated  for  military  grants  to 
Western  Europe.  This  is  a  perpetuation 
of  the  military  subsidies  we  continue  to 
give  these  countries,  which  have  totaled 
more  than  $14y2  billion  since  1950,  when 
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the  majority  of  the  countries  involved 
had  already  recovered  economic  capa¬ 
bilities  sufficient  to  sustain  their  own 
military  forces,  without  outside  aid. 
Most  of  these  countries  have  now  become 
so  prosperous  that  their  per  capita  in¬ 
come  rivals  that  of  some  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  States.  Clearly,  there  is  no  eco¬ 
nomic  basis  upon  which  to  justify  our 
continuing  subsidies  to  these  countries. 
Congress  stopped  further  substantial 
economic  aid  to  these  countries  8  years 
ago,  recognizing  they  had  fully  recovered 
their  capacity  to  be  self-supporting.  It 
is  long  past  time  for  us  to  take  a  similar 
stand  on  military  aid. 

ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  THE  AMENDMENT  ARE 
WITHOUT  BASIS 

First.  The  continuing  American  sub¬ 
sidy  is  not  furnishing  these  countries 
with  an  inducement  to  make  a  greater 
defense  effort  on  their  own. 

The  prosperous  countries  in  Western 
Europe  are  not  making  as  much  an 
effort,  in  proportion  to  then-  own  re¬ 
sources,  to  maintain  their  armed  forces, 
as  we  have  been  making  in  proportion  to 
ours.  In  calendar  year  1961,  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  NATO  countries  spent  5.2  percent 
of  their  GNP  on  defense,  while  the 
United  States  spent  9.8  percent  of  its 
GNP  on  defense.  Moreover,  the  average 
yearly  military  expenditure  of  our  NATO 
allies  has  fallen  off  from  5.9  percent  in 
1956  to  5.2  percent  in  1961.  We  are 
making  nearly  twice  the  effort  for  de¬ 
fense,  in  proportion  to  our  own  wealth, 
as  the  average  of  our  European  allies  in 
NATO.  The  trend  in  the  United  States 
is  up ;  in  Europe,  it  is  down. 

To  demonstrate  beyond  argument  the 
level  of  wealth  that  has  now  been 
achieved  by  most  of  our  NATO  partners 
in  Western  Europe,  their  resultant  ca¬ 
pacity  to  maintain  their  own  armed 
forces  without  American  subsidy,  and 
the  lesser  effort  they  are  actually  mak¬ 
ing,  compared  to  our  own,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  appropriate  table 
containing  the  figures  for  last  year,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Selected  economic  and  defense  expenditures  data  on  European  NATO  countries,  calendar 

year  1961 


Country 

Population 

in 

thousands, 

mid-1961 

Gross  national  product 1 

Private 
consump¬ 
tion  per 
capita  * 

Defense  expenditures 

Total 

(millions) 

Per  capita 

Total 

(millions) 

Percent  of 
GNP 

Belgium-Luxembotrrg .  . 

9,525 

$13, 130 

$1,378 

$941 

$395 

3.0 

Denmark _  _ 

4,675 

6,120 

1,309 

877 

170 

2.6 

France . . . . 

45, 980 

60,440 

1,314 

859 

4,000 

6.4 

Germany _ _ _ _ 

54, 070 

74,  545 

1,379 

785 

3,150 

4.1 

Greece . . . 

8,405 

3,  425 

407 

297 

165 

4.7 

180 

147 

817 

400 

Italy - - - 

49,  549 

33, 890 

684 

433 

1,200 

3.5 

Netherlands . . . . 

11,637 

12,000 

1,031 

692 

525 

4.3 

Norway . . . . 

3,620 

4,650 

1,285 

764 

155 

3.3 

Portugal _ 

9, 196 

2,  510 

273 

205 

200 

8.0 

Turkey  .  _  .  . . . 

28, 400 

5,  300 

187 

144 

285 

5.2 

United  Kingdom _ _ 

52,800 

73, 590 

1,394 

904 

5,050 

6.8 

Total,  European  NATO _ 

278, 037 

289,  747 

1,042 

969 

16, 295 

6.2 

United  States . . . . 

183,  650 

614,  400 

2,801 

1,826 

51, 093 

9.8 

i  Calendar  year  19C1  In  1960  market  prices. 

Note. — All  data  are  preliminary  and  subject  to  revision. 

Precise  comparisons  of  the  levels  of  gross  national  product  and  of  defense  expenditures  between  the  European 
countries  and  tire  United  States  are  not  possible.  The  conversion  into  dollars  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  official 
foreign  exchange  rates,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  equivalent  is  appreciably  higher  in  most  European 
countries  than  in  the  United  States.  Intra-European  comparisons  of  the  converted  dollar  figures  are  subject  to 
similar  limitations. 

Apr.  17, 1962. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Second,  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  affect  our  obligations  to 
the  NATO  alliance,  nor  to  desirable 
training  and  service  liaison  with  our 
NATO  allies. 

The  amendment  does  not  apply  to 
assistance  in  the  form  of  training  or 
service,  but  only  to  military  equipment 
and  supplies.  It  would  not  affect  our 
contribution  to  the  NATO  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  but  only  to  grants  to  individual 
countries,  in  NATO  or  elsewhere,  which 
are  able  to  get  along  very  well  on  then- 
own. 

Third.  The  amendment  .will  neither 
weaken  nor  disrupt  the  NATO  alliance. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  al¬ 
lows  the  President  to  regularly  reduce 
the  grants-in-aid  program,  as  orderly 
procedure  and  prior  commitments  will 
permit.  Thus,  there  will  be  no  disruption 
within  the  NATO  alliance.  In  the  long 
run,  the  amendment  will  actually 
strengthen  the  alliance  by  making  it 
clear  to  each  member  that,  as  we  intend 
to  do  our  part,  so  we  expect  them  to  do 
theirs.  The  continuation  on  our  part  of 
unwarranted  subsidies  to  rich  countries, 
fully  capable  of  maintaining  their  own 
military  forces,  can  only  lead,  as  history 
has  so  often  shown,  to  a  corruption  of 
the  alliance  which  will  weaken  it  in¬ 
ternally  through  the  erosion  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  respect  that  comes  from  each 
member  doing  its  -share. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  struggling  to 
correct  our  own  adverse  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments,  and  appealing  to  our  NATO  allies 
to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the  foreign- 
aid  burden.  Congress  should  at  least  be¬ 
gin  to  close  the  door  on  further  Ameri¬ 
can  subsidies  to  those  self-supporting 
countries  that  have  no  need  whatever 
for  more  American  aid. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
engage  in  consideration  of  new  legis¬ 
lation  for  foreign  aid,  Members  of  this 
body  will  be  seeking  objective  reports 
of  conditions  in  many  foreign  lands.  I 
have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  Mr. 
J.  A.  Mull,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Mull 
Drilling  Co.  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  and  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mull  from  Father 
Trumbull  of  a  mission  hospital  in 
Loliondo,  Tanganyika.  Mr.  Mull  has 
traveled  extensively  through  Africa,  and 
Father  Trumbull  has  lived  and  worked 
closely  with  the  native  people  of  that 
continent.  Their  letters  are  firsthand 
reports  which  will  be  useful  to  many  per¬ 
sons  during  the  consideration  of  this 
country’s  foreign  aid  programs. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  from  committee 
reports  that  the  administration  and  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  are 
placing  new  emphasis  on  long-range 
planning,  loan-type  assistance  rather 
than  outright  grants,  multilateral  shar¬ 
ing  of  the  foreign  aid  burden  among  all 
of  the  worlds  more  prosperous  non-Com- 
munist  countries,  greater  selectivity  and 
concentration  in  aid  programs,  the  need 
to  strengthen  the  private  sectors  of  the 
economies  of  developing  countries,  and 
protection  of  American  interests  abroad 
against  arbitrary  expropriation. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  with  the 
apparent  lack  of  planning  toward  even¬ 
tual  termination  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 


gram.  Is  foreign  aid,  at  the  rate  of  $4 
or  $5  billion  a  year,  to  be  a  permanent 
obligation  of  the  American  people?  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  Marshall  plan 
and  NATO  saved  much  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  from  communism;  I  believe  that  aid 
to  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  has 
an  excellent  chance  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  communism  in  those  areas. 
The  American  taxpayers  deserve  to  know, 
however,  how  long  they  must  be  expected 
to  shore  up  the  faltering  economies  of 
these  vast  areas  of  the  world.  I  trust 
that  my  distinguished  colleagues  will 
give  frank  replies  to  this  question  during 
the  period  of  discussion  ahead. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say,  “We  do  not 
know  how  long  the  Communists  will 
threaten  the  world.”  Surely  the  admin¬ 
istration,  with  its  immense  resources  of 
economic  reporting  and  its  many  schol¬ 
ars  in  the  field  of  economic  forecasting, 
can  give  us  some  intelligent  predictions 
as  to  the  time  when  other  non-Commu- 
nist  nations  will  be  able  to  stand  on  their 
own  economic  feet.  Every  aid  program 
upon  which  we  embark  should  have  as 
its  goal  the  building  of  sufficient  strength 
in  the  recipient  country  so  that  it  can 
exist  in  national  security  and  freedom 
with  both  political  and  economic  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  rate  of  progress  toward 
that  goal  should  be  of  immediate  con¬ 
cern  to  all  of  us. 

As  a  contribution  of  firsthand  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  political,  economic, 
and  social  conditions  in  parts  of  Africa, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letters 
from  J.  A.  Mull  and  Father  Trumbull  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wichita,  Kans., 

April  2,  1962. 

Hon.  James  B.  Pearson, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  Kansas  citizen,  my  prime 
interest  should  be  worrying  about  imports, 
depletion  allowance,  etc.;  however,  I  have 
spent  considerable  time  in  Africa  over  the 
last  4  years,  and  the  activities  there  by  our 
Government  so  appalls  me  that  I  wish  to 
pass  some  information  on  to  you  since,  gen¬ 
erally,  people  from  the  Midwest  cannot  be 
too  familiar  with  our  foreign  situation  un¬ 
less  they  have  traveled  extensively. 

First,  the  countries  holding  colonies  in 
Africa,  or  having  held  colonies,  realize  that 
these  new  countries  are  not  capable  of  run¬ 
ning  themselves.  Yet,  starting  at  Suez,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  forced  these  countries 
into  retreat  and  "freedom”  for  these  people. 
This  “freedom”  is  not  freedom  at  all,  but  is 
placing  the  average  black  man  under  a  dic¬ 
tatorship  and  forcing  him  to  face  starvation 
and  retreat  to  a  position  of  50  years  ago. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  example  of  Kenya, 
which  will  obtain  its  so-called  freedom  prob¬ 
ably  this  year,  so  that  you  may  follow  the 
activities  as  they  progress.  Kenya  will  ob¬ 
tain  its  freedom  under  Kenyatta,  who  was 
convicted  of  being  the  head  of  and  creator 
of  the  Mau  Mau.  The  Mau  Mau  is  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  type  which  mur¬ 
dered,  by  the  hundreds,  more  of  its  own 
Kikuya  tribe  than  it  did  the  so-called  hated 
whites.  Second  in  command  is  Tom  Mboya 
who,  by  the  way,  has  addressed  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  and  who  has  been  on 
“Meet  the  Press,”  which  seems  to  be  the 
criterion  of  importance.  Although  Tom 
Mboya  is  an  Oxford  graduate,  I  fear  he  is 


not  thinking  of  the  average  man  in  Kenya 
any  more  than  Kenyatta  is.  Both  of  these 
men  advocate  expropriation  of  all  white  lands 
in  Kenya  as  soon  as  they  get  their  freedom. 
The  expropriation  is  so  accepted  in  Kenya 
that  ranches  in  the  white  highlands,  which 
would  bring  half  a  million  dollars,  can  be 
purchased  for  $20,000  or  enough  to  get 
these  people  to  Australia.  The  average  white 
East  African  is  third  generation,  whose 
grandfathers,  after  having  settled  and  ac¬ 
quired  the  land  legally,  literally  tore  a  liv¬ 
ing  out  of  the  country — very  much  as  our 
early  day  settlers  in  the  West  had  to  work. 
These  people  today  call  themselves  more 
"African”  than  the  Africans  in  that  they 
have  done  something  for  Africa  and,  need¬ 
less  to  say,  these  whites  all  hate  the  United 
States.  They  also  feel  deserted  by  Eng¬ 
land.  The  reason  they  hate  the  United 
States  is  that  they  realize  that,  due  to  our 
strong  financial  position,  we  are  able  to 
force  this  so-called  freedom  on  these  coun¬ 
tries. 

When  Mr.  Mennen  Williams  was  in  Wich¬ 
ita,  I  asked  him  if  he  looked  with  favor  on 
expropriation  of  white  lands  in  Kenya.  His 
answer  was  that  there  must  be  a  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  lands.  Does  this  mean  the  United 
States  condones  expropriation? 

Now,  if  expropriation  was  not  inherently 
against  every  principle  the  United  States 
should  stand  for,  there  are  other  reasons  we 
should  be  against  this.  Expropriation  will 
mean  bankruptcy  for  these  young  countries. 
These  people  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
outsiders.  They  have  never  been  self-sus¬ 
taining  and  will  not  be  for  a  good  many  years. 
Giving  them  freedom  will  mean  only  na¬ 
tional  bankruptcy.  The  only  thing  that  can 
possibly  save  these  countries  is  to  obtain  im¬ 
mediate  and  continued  outside  private  in¬ 
vestments  in  the  form  of  industry,  etc., 
which  can  use  this  labor  and  thereby  raise 
the  living  standard.  Yet,  apparently,  con¬ 
doned  by  the  State  Department,  Kenyatta  is 
going  to  expropriate  all  white  lands.  Now, 
the  expropriation  will  momentarily  help  a 
few,  but  in  the  long  pull,  where  is  this  out¬ 
side  investment  coming  from?  Certainly  not 
from  me  or  any  other  conscious  businessman, 
following  an  expropriation,  because  we  have 
some  thought  of  getting  our  money  out. 

Now  this  concerns  me  and  every  other  citi¬ 
zen,  because,  down  the  line,  as  our  State 
Department  continues  to  “free”  these  coun¬ 
tries,  we  will  just  add  charity  after  charity  to 
our  tax  rolls  with  no  chance  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  ever  becoming  self-sufficient  and,  more 
especially,  the  fact  that  the  average  black 
man  will  go  back  to  slavery  and  starvation. 

To  tear  down  a  policy  is  insufficient  with¬ 
out  an  alternative  method.  The  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  should,  under  some  system,  encour¬ 
age  and  demand  that  these  young  countries 
not  expropriate;  if  they  need  more  land,  let 
them  acquire  it  legally  and  fairly  and,  at  the 
same  time,  voice  their  stability  in  that  they 
want  outside  investments  and  will  protect 
the  same.  Thereby,  these  countries  could  be¬ 
come  an  asset  to  the  world  and  in  the  future 
become  self-sufficient.  This  approach  is 
practical  and  is  in- effect  today.  In  Jamaica, 
which  is  a  black  government,  they  have  pub¬ 
licly  stated  they  do  not  want  American  char¬ 
ity  but,  instead,  American  investment,  and 
they  are  getting  it  by  the  millions.  The 
same  process  would  work  in  Africa. 

It  appears  to  me  that  America  is  great  be¬ 
cause  of  its  business  ability,  not  because  of 
diplomacy  or  any  other  textbook  approach. 
Business  investments  by  Americans  in  Af¬ 
rica  could  save  it.  Yet,  today  an  American 
businessman  is  foolish  to  invest  outside  the 
United  States  in  any  area,  depending  upon  a 
strong  American  policy  for  protection.  Cuba 
has  created  a  wound  that  will  not  heal,  be¬ 
cause  every  businessman  has  lost  confidence 
in  government  backing. 

Recently  on  a  TV  program  shown  in 
Wichita,  Kans.,  we  saw  three  members  of 
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the  Peace  Corps  in  Tanganyika  sitting 
around  in  a  common  circle  with  Masai 
natives  drinking  beer  out  of  a  common  con¬ 
tainer.  This  undoubtedly  was  upon  in¬ 
structions  from  the  State  Department  to 
mingle  to  the  lowest  extent  with  these 
natives,  because  these  young  fellows  were 
breaking  every  rule  of  health  taught  to  them 
by  their  teachers,  mothers  and  doctors.  The 
Masai  are  80  percent  infected  with  syphilis, 
and  have  every  other  disease  available.  The 
pitiful  part,  however,  is  that  the  native  did 
not  gain  respect  of  the  American  by  such 
a  procedure.  You  have  to  remember  that 
they  were  raised  under  the  British  and  while 
the  British  have  no  race  prejudice,  they  re¬ 
tain  their  dignity  and  would  not  indulge  in 
such  a  fashion  and  endanger  their  health. 

What  Africa  needs  is  a  practical  business¬ 
man’s  approach  to  the  problem.  The  Afri¬ 
can  needs  to  know  how  to  fertilize  his  land, 
how  to  work  wood,  how  to  cook  properly  and 
how  to  care  for  their  families  in  health. 
They  do  not  need  a  young  college  graduate 
who  knows  nothing  except  how  to  learn. 
The  Government  keeps  wondering  about  the 
fellows  over  60  years  of  age.  How  about  ask¬ 
ing  the  successful  farmer  in  this  age  cate¬ 
gory  to  spend  2  years  to  teach  a  tribe  how  to 
raise  corn? 

No  one  in  the  United  States,  including 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  who  has  never  been  in  Africa 
can  possibly  know  and  realize  how  primitive 
these  people  are  and  how  they  must  be  taken 
care  of,  almost  as  children.  I  speak  here 
of  the  big  majority  and  not  of  the  few  who 
have  had  education. 

I  feel  that  I  am  somewhat  justified  in  ex¬ 
pressing  the  above  opinions  in  that  I  have 
mixed  with  the  natives,  talked  with  the 
whites,  and  looked  at  the  situation  from  a 
practical  standpoint.  I  am  for  the  African, 
not  the  one  who  comes  to  the  United  States 
seeking  dictatorial  powers,  but  the  average 
African.  I  am  interested  to  the  extent  that 
I  have  an  African  from  Kenya,  his  wife  and 
three  children,  here  in  the  United  States 
at  my  expense,  going  to  college.  I  am, 
through  my  efforts,  furnishing  medicine  for 
a  Catholic  mission  at  Loliondo,  Tanganyika. 
The  medical  supplies  to  this  mission  have 
been  cut  off  by  the  government  since  “free¬ 
dom”  in  January.  (I  am  not  a  Catholic.) 
To  bring  you  up  to  date  on  what  is  going  on 
in  these  freed  countries,  I  attach  a  letter 
from  Father  Trumbull  who  works  in  Tan¬ 
ganyika  in  a  mission.  This  letter  is  self- 
explanatory,  but  most  important  is  the  last 
page  of  this  letter. 

Sincerely, 


J.  A.  Mull,  Jr. 


Loliondo  via  Arusha, 

March  7, 1962. 

Dear  Mr.  Mull  :  Sister  Guida,  who  is  being 
swept  off  her  feet  with  work  these  days,  has 
asked  me  to  write  this  letter  for  her.  I  am 
the  second  father  living  in  Loliondo.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  did  not  get  the  opportunity 
to  meet  you  then  (not  that  you  were  in  any 
condition  to  be  meeting  people),  but  I  do 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
for  your  very  kind  interest  in  Sister’s  work 
and  our  medical  problems.  Sister  hasn’t  had 
the  opportunity  to  answer  your  last  letter, 
but  believe  me,  it  is  only  because  of  the 
lack  of  time. 

She  told  me  that  you  would  be  interested 
in  knowing  just  what  our  problems  are  and 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  to  help  these  un¬ 
fortunate  Masai.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
write  to  someone  who  has  seen  something 
of  our  part  of  the  world,  who  has  seen  the 
wretched  conditions  under  which  the  Masai 
live.  Perhaps  more  than  anyone  else,  you 
can  certainly  appreciate  how  inadequate  are 
the  medical  facilities  in  Masai  land.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  the  sign  of  things  to  come,  but 
just  in  this  area  around  Loliondo  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  closed  down  three  native  au¬ 
thority  dispensaries  in  the  past  year.  Dur¬ 


ing  the  same  period  we  have  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  the  “hospital”  in  Loliondo 
itself  and  opened  another  small  dispensary 
to  cover  that  area  abandoned  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  We  also  have  the  materials  ready  to 
build  another.  Forgive  me  if  I  sound  as  if 
I  am  indulging  in  self-praise,  for  my  feelings 
at  the  moment  are  anything  but  that — in 
fact  I  fear  they  are  not  even  Christian. 

Because  the  Masai  are  proud,  because  they 
have  held  onto  their  own  way  of  life,  be¬ 
cause  they  refuse  to  imitate  the  white  man 
as  the  other  tribes  are  doing,  they  are  being 
punished  by  those  in  position  to  help  them. 
No  government  official  would  ever  admit  it, 
and  perhaps  many  are  not  even  conscious 
that  they  are  doing  next  to  nothing  for  the 
Masai.  It  is  true  that  the  Masai  do  not  want 
education.  They  do  not  want  to  wear  shoes 
and  long  trousers.  They  are  not  the  least 
bit  interested  in  Christianity,  in  any  form. 
But  they  do  suffer.  Their  children  still  con¬ 
tact  pneumonia,  malaria,  and  venereal  dis¬ 
ease.  Their  women  and  children  do  die  in 
childbirth.  The  Masai  may  be  scornful  of 
most  of  our  ways,  but  they  do  want  to  be 
helped  with  medicine. 

I  suppose  some  of  my  conferers  would  be 
shocked  if  I  were  to  admit  that  we  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  are  working  amongst  the 
Masai,  have  come  to  look  upon  our  vocation 
more  from  the  material  aspect  than  the  spir¬ 
itual.  One  doesn’t  have  to  be  religious  to 
recognize  one’s  obligation  to  assist  those  in 
need.  And  one  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  realize  the  graces  to  be  gained 
in  alleviating  the  suffering  of  these  poor 
people  whom  I  consider  the  “least  of  God’s 
children.” 

Sister  said  that  you  would  be  interested 
in  getting  some  pictures  of  our  dispensaries. 
I  am  enclosing  a  couple  pictures  in  black  and 
white.  It  is  quite  possible  that  you  would 
rather  have  color  slides,  35  mm.  If  such  is 
the  case,  please  let  me  know  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  send  them  on  to  you.  If  I  don’t 
send  them  on  to  you  my  successor  will.  I 
am  due  to  leave  for  the  States  on  May  2. 
Speaking  of  this  vacation,  should  I  beget  the 
occasion  to  pass  through  Kansas  it  would 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  say  Jambo. 

The  pictures  enclosed  are  self-explanatory. 
Two  of  them  are  of  Sister  Guida  and  patients. 
The  other  is  one  of  her  companion  sisters 
together  with  two  Masai  murrani,  warriors. 
I  am  sure  you  must  have  gotten  pictures  of 
the  Masai  while  you  were  in  this  area.  Un¬ 
fortunately  I  don’t  have  any  in  color  of 
our  dispensaries  nor  of  the  hospital  here  in 
Loliondo.  Sister  mentioned  that  you  were 
particularly  interested  in  these.  Perhaps  you 
will  remember  a  small  dispensary  on  the  way 
out  from  Loliondo  to  the  area  where  you 
were  camped.  We  have  an  African  dresser 
there.  In  the  3  years  that  it  has  been  open, 
it  has  been  responsible  for  saving  not  a  few 
lives,  not  to  mention  untold  suffering  al¬ 
leviated.  (It  has  also  served,  although  on 
an  emergency  basis,  several  white  hunters 
and  their  clients).  We  have  two  other  dis¬ 
pensaries  in  the  Loiiondo  district,  much 
along  the  same  lines.  We  would  love  -to 
build  a  proper  hospital  here  in  Loliondo,  but 
that  will  take  time  and  much  begging. 
These  medical  facilities  that  we  try  to  pro¬ 
vide,  however  inadequate,  are  nonprofit.  -If 
it  were  not  for  the  generosity  of  friends  in 
the  States  and  a  medical  mission  society  in 
New  York  we  could  not  hope  to  continue 
assisting  these  people. 

Few  people  in  the  States  would  believe 
how  destitute  so  many  of  our  people  are. 
They  would  not  believe  that  infants  are 
born  into  tihs  world  under  conditions  which 
would  disgust  many  a  farmer  in  regards  to 
his  cattle.  The  infant  mortality  rate  is  ex¬ 
tremely  high.  Those  infants  who  do  not  die 
at  birth  have  a  slim  chance  of  living  through 
all  the  filthy,  superstitious  practices  of  the 
tribal  midwives.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
an  infant  of  several  months  whose  body  is 


covered  with  the  numerous  lacerations,  most 
of  which  are  horribly  festered.  This  is  the 
pagan,  superstitious  way  of  getting  rid  of  evil 
spirits.  When  a  child  cries,  or  is  obviously 
sick  there  is  only  one  explanation  *  *  *  and 
only  one  cure.  Several  incisions  are  made  on 
the  child’s  body,  normally  in  that  spot  where 
the  child  seems  to  be  sick.  Spilling  the 
child’s  blood  allows  the  evil  spirits  to  de¬ 
part.  No  medication  is  used  on  the  wound, 
except  perhaps  some  fresh  cow  dung.  When 
a  child  is  sick  for  a  long  time,  you  can 
imagine  how  many  times  his  little  body  has 
been  subjected  to  the  filthy  piece  of  metal 
that  the  Masai  call  a  knife.  This  is  only  one 
practice  that  we  hope  to  abolish  by  estab¬ 
lishing  more  dispensaries,  providing  more 
medicines,  and  ultimately  educating  the 
Masai  to  the  need  of  some  basic  sanitation. 

I  hadn't  intended  writing  such  a  long 
letter,  at  least  one  which  contains  so  little 
information.  The  end  of  the  last  para¬ 
graph  left  me  very  little  room  to  thank 
you  properly  for  your  continued  charity.  I 
am  sure  Sister  Guida  will  write  as  well  to 
thank  those  individual  people  and  organiza¬ 
tions  which  have  contributed  so  generously 
toward  the  support  of  our  medical  endea¬ 
vors.  I  mentioned  that  the  Government  had 
closed  down  several  dispensaries,  and  I  men¬ 
tioned  that  this  may  be  a  sign  of  things  to 
come.  “Uhuru,”  independence,  is  not  the 
cure-all  that  many  African  politicians 
thought  it  would  be.  It  is  very  convenient 
to  close  one’s  eyes  to  the  fact  that  England 
or  the  United  States  has  been  keeping  the 
country  running  with  huge  grants  of  money. 
It  is  amazing  that  this  never  seems  to  enter 
into  the  discussions  concerning  independ¬ 
ence,  especially  since  it  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  after  independence.  Well,  it  is 
evident  now  that  Tanganyika  will  be  depend¬ 
ent  for  a  long  time  to  come  upon  those  coun¬ 
tries  who  have  been  footing  the  bill  for 
decades. 

All  the  various  departments  of  Govern¬ 
ment  seem  to  be  grinding  to  a  standstill. 
Some  of  this  is  due  to  the  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  Europeans  in  government  who 
know  that  their  time  is  up.  Other  snags  are 
due  to  Africanization,  i.e.,  placing  unquali¬ 
fied  Africans  in  jobs  held  by  white  men, 
just  for  Africanization’s  sake  alone.  And 
other  difficulties  are  due  to  the  lack  of  funds 
or  the  mismanagement  of  same.  That  is  the 
case  with  the  breakdown  in  the  medical  de¬ 
partment.  It  is  unfortunate  for  no  one  but 
the  Masai.  They  seem  to  be  the  first  to  suf¬ 
fer  when  it  comes  to  retrenching.  If  money 
or  personnel  are  short,  the  Masai  district  is 
the  first  to  get  cut  back.  So  that  is  our 
situation  now.  As  government  cuts  down 
their  services,  we  are  trying  to  extend  ours 
in  order  to  provide  for  some  20,000  Masai 
and  Sonjo.  Our  support,  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  comes  from  friends  like  yourself. 

Needless  to  say  we  are  most  grateful  for 
such  assistance.  Our  motive  for  being  here, 
away  from  our  homes  and  friends,  is  basically 
the  samp  as  that  of  our  benefactors  in  the 
States.  We  realize  that  we  have  been  blessed 
with  many  gifts — health,  comfort,  freedom 
and  Faith.  We  who  have  so  much  should 
feel  no  reluctance  in  sharing  with  those  who 
have  so  little.  Certainly  those  men  who 
guide  our  country  recognize  this  obligation. 
Were  it  not  for  the  generosity  of  the  United 
States  thousands  of  our  people  would  have 
died  of  starvation.  For  the  past  7  or  8 
months  the  Masai  have  been  receiving  fa¬ 
mine  relief  food  from  the  States.  Both  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Missions  have  been 
responsible  for  getting  this  invaluable  as¬ 
sistance.  Our  people  have  been  kept  alive 
with  corn  flour  and  dried  milk.  I,  for  one, 
shall  always  feel  proud  of  the  generosity  of 
our  Government.  The  Communists  have 
their  day  when  it  comes  to  agitating,  but, 
aside  from  a  very  few,  the  African  people 
recognize  the  United  States  as  a  friend  in 
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deed  and  not  just  empty  promises  and  slo¬ 
gans. 

My  apologies  for  going  off  on  this  tangent, 
but  once  again  my  most  heartfelt  thanks 
for  your  many  kindnesses.  Please  be  assured 
of  our  prayers  for  you  and  yours. 

Sincerely, 

Father  Trumbull. 


ENROLLED  3T)INT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  oXthe  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  X  1962,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  theNUnited  States  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution.  (S.J.  Res.  88) 
authorizing  the  issuance  o(  a  gold  medal 
to  Bob  Hope. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11 
TOMORROW 


s.M. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  irv  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  agreement  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
adjournment  until  11  o’clock  a.m.  tomor-N 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o’clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  adjourned,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  until  tomorrow,  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  6,  1962,  at  11  o’clock  a.m. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  5,  1962: 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grades  indicated, 
under  section  8284  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  a  view  to  designation  under  sec¬ 
tion  8067  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
perform  the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force: 

To  be  major,  USAF  ( Judge  Advocate) 
Maurice  Y.  Gibson,  Jr.,  A0889449. 

To  be  major,  USAF  ( Medical ) 

Alvin  M.  Burner,  A02213912. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (Judge  Advocate) 
James  E.  Applegate,  A03104017. 

Melvin  G.  Goodweather,  A02236159. 
Anthony  F.  Polick,  AO2096648. 

Gordon  E.  Schieman,  A03065560. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (Medical) 
Richard  H.  Ashby,  AO3092141. 

Walter  C.  Barnes,  Jr.,  AO3079588. 

Alvin  L.  Brekken,  AO3078232. 

Fredric  F.  Doppelt,  AO3076773. 

Marvin  J.  Gottschall,  A03111963. 

William  D.  Hillis,  A03017109. 

Ralph  S.  Metheny,  Jr.,  AO3075178. 

James  E.  Turns,  AO3044248. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (Dejftal) 

Gene  E.  B[endon,  A03088803. 

George  P.  Torchik,  AO307777 

To  be  captains,  USAr  (Nurse) 

Frances  A.  Beaton,  AN2242614. 

Mary  L.  Fertig,  AN2242812. 

Mary  D.  Johnson,  AN®242669. 

Jane  Kidd,  AN2214^S0. 

To  be  captaiiyUSAF  (Veterinary) 

Dock  F.  Dixon,  Jr.,  A02227467. 

To  be  firstjneutenants,  USAF  (Judge 
Advocate) 

Thomas  o' Alfsen,  A031 16136. 

Donald /.  Dalton,  A03103706. 

Mertcyf  F.  Filkins,  A03117365. 

John/Foray,  AO3103435. 

Janies  E.  Lawrence,  AO3118101. 
chard  R.  Lee,  A03060896. 


Harry  N.  Starbranch,  AO3032516. 

Albert  S.  Tomlinson,  A0781458. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  USAF  (Medical) 
Robert  M.  Chapman,  AO3089262. 

David  G.  Dibbell,  A03050708. 

Otis  W.  Jones,  AO3091143. 

Richard  M.  Ragsdale,  A031 11634. 

Arcadio  V.  Ramirez,  A03111698. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  USAF  (Dental) 
William  A.  Welker,  A03089307. 

To  be  .first  lieutenants,  USAF  (Medical 
Service) 

Ronald  E.  Cornelius,  AO3089885. 

William  B.  Moyer,  AO3091233. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  USAF  (Nurse) 
Charles  R.  Condon,  AN3075884. 

Mary  C.  Covino,  AN3077276. 

Joseph  A.  Furfure,  AN3044714. 

Laura  E.  Godfrey,  AN3091942. 

William  P.  Hansen,  AN3075957. 

Richard  O.  McEwen,  Sr.,  AN3046087. 
Donald  S.  Moyer,  AO3044747. 

Olga  G.  Rocha,  AN3089726. 

Joseph  J.  Sorge,  AN3110310. 

Herbert  T.  Watson,  AN3044624. 

Cynthia  R.  Youtzy,  AN3076301. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  USAF  (Veterinary) 
Alan  E.  Schwichtenberg,  A03111766. 

Vo  be  second  lieuteyiant,  USAF  (Nurse) 
rie  E.  Anderson,  AN3112337. 
ThNfollowing  persons  for  appointment  ir 
the  ReXjlar  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  indi¬ 
cated,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8^84, 
title  10,  Uaited  States  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  \letermined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force\ 

To  be  majors 

James  D.  AndXfon,  A0855449/ 

James  M.  BernseK,  A0695129. , 

Graham  M.  Carte\A0816996. 

Rajph  D.  Crago,  Aofeo768§e. 

Earle  V.  Flagg,  A082T't72 
Arthur  C.  Harris,  A06W732. 

Richard  D.  Kepner,  A/05HB892. 

Herman  A.  Perkins  yA08Z$545. 

William.  K.  Rogers/A020708<73. 

Lenton  D.  Roller/A01641739x 
Solomon  H.  Smith,  A0937651.' 

John  E.  Wright,  A0728147. 

'To  be  captains 
Allan  J.  ArfSedor,  A02211225. 

Clarence/R.  Anderson,  A0875527. 

Sheltoh  J.  Anthony,  Jr.,  AO830941. 
Franklin  H.  Austin,  Jr.,  A02209703. 
Charles  W.  Bainum,  AO2209651. 

Elmer  T.  Brooks,  AO3031382. 

9elano  R.  Bryan,  A02211896. 

'William  E.  Carmel,  AO2072643. 

William  Y.  Cole,  A0687929. 

Thomas  P.  Davis,  Jr.,  AO823036. 

Billy  G.  Doty,  AO2209942. 

WUfred  E.  Evans,  AO3045775. 

Nelson  D.  Flack,  Jr.,  A0736172. 

Bryan  A.  Flatt,  A0666266. 

Donald  G.  Freeman,  A03026906. 

Andy  L.  Haywood,  AO2211970. 

Thomas  M.  James,  AO3026460. 

Douglas  C.  Otto,  A03040030. 

James  E.  Reid,  AO2211770. 

Philip  J.  Riede,  AO3026743. 

Leopoldo  V.  Rodriguez,  A0664661. 
Archibald  P.  Samuels,  AO739509. 

Robert  W.  Schoenecker,  A03040575. 

Bruce  D.  Strotman,  A02211826. 

Lauren  B.  Wahlquist,  A02211549. 

Francis  A.  Waterhouse,  A0819363. 

William  H.  Wert,  Jr.,  A0927672. 

John  H.  Wood,  AO30X9526. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Thomas  R.  Adams,  AO3071179. 

Emmett  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  A03101360. 

John  R.  Allen,  Jr.,  A03082340. 

Ronald  A.  Anders,  A03096087. 

Ronald  M.  Anderson,  AO3101373. 

Howard  J.  Andres,  AO3094743. 

Demetrios  A.  Armenakis,  AO3094216. 


Billy  T.  Bailey,  AO3086163. 

Billy  G.  Barham,  AO3094833. 

Albert  M.  Bassett,  A03086063. 

Kenneth  B.  Beaird,  A03094207. 

Richard  F.  Beattie,  AO3082454. 

Charles  R.  Beck,  A03095306. 

Robert  B.  Benbough,  AO3094951. 

Darrell  G.  Bittle,  A03095065. 

Robert  A.  Bivens,  AO3094893. 

Thomas  M.  Bohan,  AO3082421. 

Denver  H.  Bowman,  A03095200. , 
Lawrence  G.  Breyfogle,  AO309£a23. 
Darrel  R.  Brown,  A03086704y 
Chester  C.  Buckenmaier,  Ji/  AO3086712. 
Joe  L.  Byrd,  AO3095258. 

Kenneth  M.  Carnahan,  At>3102103. 
Stanley  B.  Clack,  A03HH436. 

Daniel  G.  Dailey,  A 03094806. 

Gerald  W.  Dart,  AO/TO94943. 

Norman  R.  Davison,  AO3086615. 

Gary  N.  Deivert.A03 101361 . 

Edwin  B.  Denny,  A03095303. 

Don  Deritis,  JTO3094864. 

John  P.  Donnelly,  AO3082298. 

Richard  Dr  Dorwaldt,  AO3094543. 
Charles  L.  Dougherty,  AO3085738. 
Robert/P.  Dove,  AO3095139. 

Fraiteis  D.  Driscoll,  A03074007. 

Billy  J.  Dunnington,  AO3101453. 

lliam  D.  Dupee,  AO3094873. 
lobert  Duyck,  AO3095188. 

'Thomas  G.  Ebbert,  A03086507. 

Joseph  F.  Elefritz,  A03094013. 

Lewis  B.  Epps.  AO3094214. 

Olin  K.  Everett,  AO3085571. 

Kenneth  Fisher,  A03087303. 

Richard  J.  Ford,  A03086580. 

William  E.  Gerber,  A03094904. 

Dennis  L.  Gibson,  AO3095145. 

Benjamin  F.  Greer  III,  A03095110. 

Cal  E.  Greer,  AO3095295. 

Joseph  E.  Griffin,  AO3094698. 

William  R.  Gruetter,  AO3095111. 

James  R.  Guglietti,  Jr.,  AO3093722. 
Hanns  Hagen,  AO3093464. 

Vince  Halterlein,  AO3095191. 

Donald  V.  Harnage,  AO3095173. 

> Joe  R.  Harris,  A03095206. 

Richard  A.  Hesslink,  AO3095163. 

James  R.  Hickey,  AO3101393. 

Gene  R.  Hollrah,  AO3095174. 

William  E.  Horsey,  AO3086554. 

Jimmy  L.  Hull,  A03101220. 

John  P.  Husong,  AO3082464. 

John  R.  Ingamells,  AO3093276. 

Richard  A.  Ionata,  AO3082326. 

Robert  J.  Jacobson,  AO3101227. 

Jerome  R.  Jarcy,  AO3095253. 

Richard  L.  Jobe,  AO3094824. 

Odell  M.  Johnson,  AO3101231. 

Thomas  A.  Johnson,  AO3085688. 
Thomas  E.  Johnson,  A03094820. 
sjseph  E.  Jurjevich,  A03085704. 
Eainund  T.  Kane,  A03082406. 

William  J.  Kendrick,  AO3093195. 
John's.  Kirk,  AO3082422. 

Galen  k  Kirkland,  AO3054674. 
William's.  Kittles,  Jr.,  AO3101271. 
Donald  E.'SKnutson,  AO3095165. 

John  S.  KuOin,  A03095208. 

Loren  J.  Kuester,  AO3093725. 

Richard  M.  La<k  A03 101343. 

Roy  R.  LaferrierX AO3086879. 
Theodore  O.  LaJeunesse,  A03094107. 
Gerald  D.  Larson,  AO3095170. 

David  R.  Lee,  AO309Np2. 

Roland  E.  Lee,  A03082$70. 

Robert  C.  Lenn,  A030870J4. 

John  F.  Lewis,  A03086097\ 

Clarence  H.  Lindsey,  Jr.,  AU$094432. 
Abraham  M.  Low,  AO3081986S 
Teddy  R.  Lowe,  AO3094916. 

Bradley  D.  Lucas,  AO3095275. 

William  E.  Lueckert,  A03087050. 
Edward  K.  Lyons,  A03095301. 

Everet  A.  Lyons  III,  AO3101314. 
Lawrence  B.  MacArthur,  AO3082431. 
Charles  W.  Mathews,  AO3082356. 

Lloyd  P.  Mathis,  AO3101294. 

Charles  K.  McKnight,  AO3086536. 


1962 

FOREIGN  AID 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Met  in  executive  session 
and  ordered  reported  favorably  to  the  House  the  follow¬ 
ing  bills : 

H.R.  1 1921,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962  ;f  and 
H.R.  1^880,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  buildings 

Act,  1926,  th  authorize  additional  appropriations. 

WEIGHTS — MEASURES 

Committee  on  Gbvernment  Operations :  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  held  a  hearing  on  regu¬ 
lation  of  weights  ancrmeasures.  Heard  testmony  from 
Malcolm  W.  Jensen,  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce;  and  State  and  local  officials  responsible  for 
weights  and  measures  regulations.  Hearings  continue 
Wednesday,  June  6. 

MINING 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  in  executive  session,  ordered 
reported  favorably  to  the  full  committee  H.R.  7364 
(amended),  to  provide  for  the  conveyances. of  certain 
mineral  interests  of  the  U.S.  in  property  in  Sooth  Caro¬ 
lina  to  the  record  owners  of  the  surface  of  the  property ; 
H.R.  9280  (amended),  to  amend  section  2  of  the  Mate¬ 
rials  Act;  H.R.  11049  (amended),  to  provide  for\he 
relief  of  certain  oil  and  gas  lessees  under  the  Miners 
Leasing  Act  (H.R.  10732,  an  identical  bill,  was  report^ 
to  the  full  committee  for  proper  action) ;  and 
10540  (amended),  to  exclude  deposits  of  petrified  x^ood 
from  appropriation  under  the  U.S.  mining  laws, 

GAMBLING  DEVICES 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Met 
in  executive  session  and  ordered  reported  favorably  to 
the  House  S.  1658  (amended),  prohibiting  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  gambling  devices  in  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce.  The  committee  will  continue,  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion,  Wednesday,  June  6. 

JUDICIAL  MISCELLANY 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Met  in  executive  session 
and  ordered  favorably  ^ported  to  the  House  the  follow¬ 
ing  bills: 

H.R.  1 1793,  to  nj?6vide  criminal  penalties  for  traffick¬ 
ing  in  phonogram  records  bearing  forged  or  counter¬ 
feit  labels; 

H.R.  10966^0  fix  the  fees  payable  to  the  Patent  Office; 
H.R.  11027,  to  increase  from  $30  to  $100  the  amount 
of  gratuity  which  may  be  furnished  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  prisoners  discharged  from  imprisonment  or 
released  on  parole; 

I.R.  11711,  to  incorporate  Science  Service,  Inc.,  for 
ie  purposes  indicated  by  Public  Law  85-875 ;  and 
Several  private  claim  and  private  immigration  bills. 
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The  committee  rescinded  previous  action  on 
Res.  688  and  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  Houxe  in 
lieu  thereof  S.J.  Res.  68  (amended),  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  week  commencing  October/ t,  1962, 
as  “National  Public  Works  Week.”  Rerefen/d  to  Sub¬ 
committee  No.  4  H.R.  5341,  regarding  additional  bene¬ 
fits  for  referees  in  bankruptcy.  Tabled/H.R.  6497,  to 
amend  the  venue  requirements  in  suits  to  recover  for 
frauds  committed  against  the  U.S. 

FEDERAL  PAY  RAISE 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and/Civil  Service:  Continued 
hearings  on  the  Federal  employees’  pay  increase,  and 
heard  testimony  from  pulffic  witnesses.  Hearings  con¬ 
tinue  Thursday,  June  7. 

COASTWISE  TRADI 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries:  Heard 
testimony  from/Kepresentative  Rivers  of  Alaska;  a  de¬ 
partmental  witness;  and  public  witnesses  on  H.R.  11126, 
to  authorize  admittance  of  the  vessel  City  of  New 
Orleans  w  American  registry,  and  permit  use  of  such 
vessel  m  coastwise  trade.  Hearings  continue  Wednes¬ 
day,  Tune  6. 

RATE  EXTENSION  ACT 

'Committee  on  Rules:  Granted  a  closed  rule,  waiving 
points  of  order,  with  3  hours  of  debate,  on  H.R.  11879, 
the  Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  of  1962. 

GENERAL  FARM  BILL 

Committee  on  Rides:  Considered  granting  a  rule  on 
H.R\ii222,  the  general  farm  bill.  No  final  action  was 
taken, \nd  the  committee  will  continue  on  this  measure 
Wednesday,  June  6. 

COMMUNIST  ACTIVITIES 

Committee  o/\  Un-American  Activities:  Continued 
hearings  on  Communist  conspiratorial  techniques  and 
propaganda  used  fu  implementing  Communist  Party 
directives  within  theNj.S.,  and  the  structure,  objectives, 
and  activities  of  the  CoSnmunist  Party  in  the  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  area.  Heard  testimony  from  public  witnesses. 
Hearings  continue  Wednesday,  June  6. 

DEBT  CEILING 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means\Met  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion  and  ordered  the  chairman  tcNintroduce  a  bill  in 
the  House,  H.R.  11990,  regarding  a  temporary  increase 
in  the  public  debt  ceiling  for  the  fiscal  year  1963. 

Joint  Committee  Meetings 

RADIATION  STANDARDS 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy:  Subcommittee  on 
Research,  Development,  and  Radiation  continuedXits 
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ries  of  hearings  on  radiation  standards,  including  fall- 
01X  receiving  testimony  from  Dr.  Lester  Machta, 
Meteorological  Research  Projects  Branch,  U.S.  Weather 
BureauVDr.  Cyril  L.  Co'mar,  department  of  physical 
biology,  Cornell  University;  Dr.  Donald  Chadwick  and 
Dr.  James  Terrill,  both  of  the  Division  of  Radiological 
Health,  Publk  Health  Service;  Dr.  Wright  Langham, 
Biomedical  Research,  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora¬ 
tory;  Dr.  Irving^Michelson,  Consumers  Union  of  the 


United  States,  Inc.,  New  York;  Dr.  Paul  C.  Tompkins^ 
Office  of  Radiation  Standards,  AEC;  and  the  following 
panel  participants:  Dr.  Machta;  Dr.  Gordon  Dunnhfg, 
AEC;  Dr.  William  Otting,  Jr.,  Defense  Atomic  Support 
Agency;  Dr.  Comar;  Dr.  Terrill;  Dr.  Langhmn;  Dr. 
William  Neumann,  University  of  Rochester;  Efr.  E.  A. 
Martell,  Cambridge  Air  Force  Research  Center;  and 
Dr.  Walter  Selove,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  FOR  WEDNESDAY, 

IE  6 

(All  meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  designated ) 

Senate' 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  executive,  on  com¬ 
mittee  business,  io  a.m.,  324  Old  Senate'Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Subcommittee  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Stockpile,  to  receive  testimony  on  stockpiling  contracts 
for  molybdenum  and  synthetic  cryolite,  10  3.01^235  Old  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee,  executive, \to  mark  up 
S.  2841,  fiscal  1963  authorizations  for  military  construction, 
2  p.m.,  212  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  to  continue  Hearings 
on  S.  3203,  to  extend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  195*1,  10 
a.m.,  5302  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Commerce,  Surface  Transportation  Subcor 
mittee,  executive,  on  S.  2560,  to  strengthen  the  national  trans-' 
portation  system,  and  S.  2764,  relating  to  unlawful  operations 
by  motor  carriers,  n  a.m.,  5112  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  Business  and  Corny 
merce  Subcommittee,  on  several  pending  bills  (S.  2977,  30 6/, 
3350,  and  3359),  10:30  a.m.,  6226  New  Senate  Office  Buildjng. 

Committee  on  Finance,  executive,  on  H.R.  10606,  publig  wel¬ 
fare  amendments,  10  a.m.,  2221  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  executive,  to  hea/ Ambas¬ 
sador  Galbraith  on  the  situation  in  India,  10:30  a.m.yt'oom  F-53, 
Capitol. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  executive,  on  conyfiittee  business, 
10:30  a.m.,  2300  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

House 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  executive/on  sugar  legislation,  10 
a.m.,  1310  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Appropriations, /Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction,  executive,  10  a.m.,  2^8  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Agencies,  executive,  10  a.m.,  j^-A  Old  House  (Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  Districtrof  Columbia,  special  subcommittee, 
re  D.C.  traffic  problems/  lo  a.m.,  445-A  Old  House  Office 
Building. 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor/GtntiA  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  executive,  on  aged  and/aging  legislation,  10  a.m., 
428  Old  House  Office  Building.  / 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  on  administration  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  10  a.m.,  429  JOld  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  executive,  on  a  draft  report  on 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act/of  1962,  10  a.m.,  G-3  U.S.  Capitol 
Building.  / 

Committee  on  Government  Operations,  Subcommittee  on  In¬ 
tergovernmental  relations,  on  regulation  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures,  10  a.m:,  100-Js  George  Washington  Inn. 

Committee  onAnterior  and  Insular  Affairs,  on  pending  legis¬ 
lation,  9:45  a.nffi,  1324  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committe/ on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  executive, 
on  pending  legislation,  10  a.m.,  1334  New  House  Office  Build¬ 
ing.  . 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Subcommittee  No.  2,  on  private 
clahn  bills,  10  a.m.,  327  Old  House  Office  Building. 
/Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  on  H.R.  11126, 
At  the  vessel  City  of  New  Orleans,  10  a.m.,  219  Old  House  Office 
bidding. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Subcommittee 
on  ILR.  3258,  and  related  bills,  re  service  in  Federal-State  coop- 
erativAvprograms  in  a  State,  10  a.m.,  215  Old  House  Office 
Buildings 

Commithe  on  Rules,  on  a  request  for  a  rule  on  H.R.  11222, 
the  general  Don  bill,  10:30  a.m.,  G-12  U.S.  Capitol  Building. 

Committee  oh  Science  and  Astronautics,  on  H.R.  11561,  re 
Bureau  of  Standards  research,  10  a.m.,  214-B  New  House 
Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  on  Communist  activ¬ 
ities,  10  a.m.,  caucus  room,  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Ways  and/leans,  on  extension  of  the  Renego¬ 
tiation  Act;  and  H.R.  11990,  re  public  debt  limit,  10  a.m., 
committee  room,  New  House'Office  Building. 

Joint  Committee 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Subcommittee  on  Re¬ 
search,  Development,  and  Radiation,  on\radiation  standards,  in¬ 
cluding  fallout,  2  p.m.,  room  AE-i,  Capitbk 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  Rules  Committee  cleared  farm  bill\  House  passed  school  lunch 
fund  apportionment  bill.  Senate  debated  foreign  aid  bill.  Senate  committee  voted 
^to  report  bill  to  permit  harvesting  hay  on  conservation\:eserve  acreage. 


HOUSE 

1.  FARM  PROGRAM''.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Rules  Committee  "Granted  an 

open  rule/  with  6  hours  of  debate,  waiving  points  of  order  against  the  bill  and 
committee  amendments  as  they  pertain  to  P.  L.  480,  on  H.  R.  11222\^the  general 
farm  bul."  p.  D440 

R£p.  Andersen,  Minn.,  defended  his  role  in  the  Estes  case,  saying\"H.  Carl 
^n^ersen  has  never  done  anything  wrong  in  connection  with  the  Estes  affairs, 
conscience  is  clear."  pp.  9062-6 

Rep.  Beermann  charged  that  "the  Democrats  are  engaged  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  shift  the  blame  for  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  scandals  from  the  administration  to 
the  Republicans  and  to  business."  He  further  said,  "I  predict  many  more  BilLie 
Sol  Estes  scandals  if  the  administration's  farm  bill  is  enacted."  p.  9096 
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v.  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM.  By  a  vote  of  370  to  11,  passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  / 
\  11665,  to  revise  the  formula  for  apportioning  cash  assistance  funds  among  the 

\ States  under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  pp.  9061,  9066-8  / 

3.  TEXTILES.  Several  Representatives  discussed  the  problems  of  the  domestic  tex¬ 

tile,  industry  ,  especially  the  effect  of  foreign  competition  on  the  industry, 
pp.  ^89-91,  9093-5  / 

\  Committee 

4.  PUBLIC  DEBT.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Ways  and  Means/yMet  in  executi 

session  and  ordered  reported  favorably  to  the  House  H.  R.  11990,  to  provide  fo 
a  temporarj\increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act"  (p.  D440) .  The  Committee  was  granted  until  midnight 
Thurs.,  June  7\to  file  a  report  on  this  bill  (p.  9061)  .  / 

5.  TAXATION.  Passed  Without  amendment  H.  R.  11879,  to  provide  a  1-year  extension 

of  the  existing  corporate  normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates, 
pp.  9068-80  \  / 

6.  USER  CHARGES.  Received  from  the  Budget  Bureau  a  xe port  of  the  activity  in  the 

executive  branch  during  fiscal  year  1961  to  further  the  Government’s  user 
charges  policy;  to  Appropriations  Committee  (June  4). 

7.  PURCHASING.  Rep.  Halpern  discussed  H.  R.  10946,  to  amend  the  prevailing  wage 

section  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,\as  amendda,  and  supported  this  proposed  legis¬ 
lation.  pp.  9097-8  \  / 

8.  SURPLUS  FOOD.  Received  from  GAO  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  Administration 

of  the  public  assistance  programs  And^the  surplus  food  distribution  program, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  District  \f  Columbia  government,  p.  9098 

9.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Interstate/and  ForeigiACommerce  Committee  reported  without 

amendment  H.  R.  11643,  to  amdnd  sections  216(c)  and  305(b)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  relating  to  tne  establishment  o\  through  routes  and  joint  rates 
(H.  Rept.  1769).  p.  9098/  \ 

10.  RECLAMATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  with 

amendments  (but  did  rfot  actually  report)  H.  R.  575, \to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to /construct ,  operate,  and  maintain  the  upper  division  of  the 
Baker  Federal  reclamation  project,  Oregon,  p.  D440  \ 

11.  PERSONNEL.  The/"Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Rules  Committee  "Granted  an  open 

rule,  with  1/hour  of  debate,  on  H.  R.  11677,  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
account  of  /Sex  in  the  payment  of  wages  by  certain  employers. \  p.  D440 

/  SENATE 


12.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  S.  2996,  the  proposed  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1962.  pp.  9117,  9121-27,  9132-55 

Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Lausche,  57  to  24,  in  the  nature  of  a  substi 
tute  for  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Proxmire,  to  provide  that  no  assistance  shall 
be  furnished  under  this  Act  and  no  commodities  may  be  sold  or  given  under 
Public  Law  480  to  any  country  known  to  be  dominated  by  communism  or  Marxism. 
The  Proxmire  amendment  as  amended  by  the  Lausche  amendment  was  then  agreed  Bo 
by  a  voice  vote.  pp.  9117,  9121-27,  9132-42  ' 


Agreed  to  a  unanimous  consent  agreement  limiting  debate  on  any  amendment  to 
two  hours  and  limiting  debate  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  four  hours, 
pp.  9125-6 

Sens.  Gruening,  Hickenlooper ,  Cotton,  Cooper,  and  Capehart  submitted,  amend¬ 
ments  intended  to  be  proposed  to  this  bill.  p.  9107 

Sen.  Pell  inserted  a  chart  on  U.  S.  economic  assistance  to  Latin  America 
showing  obligations  and  loan  authorizations  from  July  1,  1961,  to  April  30, 
1962.  pp.  9114-5 


13.  THE  AGRICUL1TFRE  AND  FORESTRY  COMMITTEE  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  re¬ 

port)  the  fallowing  bills:  pp.  D437-8  / 

H.  R.  8434\to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tp  sell  and  convey  a 
parcel  of  forest  land  to  the  city  of  Mount  Shasta,  Calify 

H.  R.  9736,  t\  permit  States  which  have  been  cooperating  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  production  of  forest  tree  seedlings /tor  planting  on  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  land  to,  continue  to  use  for  related  programs  the  facilities, 
equipment,  etc.,  provided  cooperatively  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  seedlings.  / 

S.  3064,  with  amendment,  to  authorize  additional  appropriations  annually  to 
keep  the  national  survey  of  forest  resources  current. 

H.  R.  10374,  to  amend  See.  6  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1929  so  as 
to  reduce  the  revolving  fundNavailable  for /subscriptions  to  capital  stock  of 
the  banks  for  cooperatives .  \  / 

H.  R.  4083,  to  reduce  the  frequency  at  reports  required  of  the  Veterans’ 
Administration  on  the  use  of  surplus  dairy  products. 

S.  3062,  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank\wt  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  permit  the  harvestingAof  hay  on  conservation  reserve  acreage 
to  alleviate  hardship  from  natural  disaster. 

H.  R.  4939,  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the\j.  S.  in  a  tract  of  land  in  Jasper 
County,  Ga. ,  to  the  Jasper  County  Board  ofNEducation. 

H,  R.  7866,  to  extend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  /  \ 

H.  R.  8050,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  aSLl  honeybees  of  the  genus  Apis 
in  the  adult  stage  except  for  research  purposes  by  this  Department  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine.  \ 

14.  SOVIET  AGRICULTURE J  Sen.  Hruska  inserted  a  condensation  of  an  analysis  prepared 

in  this  Department  on  the  problems  of  Soviet  Agriculture,  pp.  9112-3 

15.  FORESTRY.  Sexy:  Gruening  discussed  problems  of  the  lumber  industry  in  Alaska, 

urged  relief^ for  the  industry  pending  completion  of  a  study\of  the  problem, 
and  inserted  a  telegram  he  received  from  the  president  of  thesAlaska  Lumber¬ 
men's  Association  on  the  matter,  pp.  9129-30  \ 

16.  NATIONAL  PARKS.  Sen.  Moss  urged  adoption  of  a  policy  of  multiple  Use  manage¬ 

ment/  for  the  national  parks,  stating  that  he  was  convinced  "that  orii.y  when  we 
pea/nit  limited  secondary  use  of  the  lands  within  the  national  parks  a^d  sea- 
snores  . . .  can  we  expand  our  park  system  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  our 
/growing  needs  for  outdoor  recreation."  Sens.  Metcalf  and  Yarborough  commended 
/  his  statement,  pp.  9130-2  \ 


7.  EXPORT  CONTROL.  Received  from  Commerce  the  quarterly  report  on  export  control, 
p.  9102.  N 
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APPROPRIATIONS.  Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  for  himself  and  Sen.  Lausche,  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  H.  R.  10802,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill  for  1963.  p.  9107 


19.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Received  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the"  Army., 
a  report  on  the  Chpwchilla  River  Basin,  Calif,  p.  9107 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


20.  TRANSPORTATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Van  Zandt  inserting  an  article, 

nWashington\Report s  --  J.  F.  K. ' s  Transportation  Proposals  Meat  Rail  Approval.” 

pp.  A4149-5o\  / 

Extension  ol  remarks  of  Rep.  Van  Zandt  inserting  his  article,  "A  Call  For 

United  Rail  Action.”  pp.  A4164-5 


21.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Hruska  inserting  several  prize¬ 
winning  essays  on  thVvalue  or  rural  electrification^  pp.  A4153-4 


£2.  AUTOMATION.  Extension  ofvremarks  of  Rep.  Br a demas  .inserting  a  report  of  the 
21st  American  Assembly,  '"The  Challenge  and  the  Promise  of  Technology.” 
pp.  A4162-4  \  /  I 


23.  WILDERNESS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Savior  urging  the  passage  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Wilderness  Act  and  inserting  an  article,  "Outdoor  Recreation  Review." 
pp.  4132-4 


*4.  CONSERVATION;  RESEARCH.  Extension  ofvpfemarks  of  Rep.  Thomson,  Wis.,  inserting 
a  resolution  of  the  Wisconsin  Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis¬ 
trict  Supervisors  supporting  soil  and  wkter  conservation  research  programs, 
p.  A4137 


25.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Gbm»dling  criticizing  the  decrease 
in  family  farms  and  inserting  an  article  criticizing  the  farm  program,  "Our 
Agricultural  Failure."  p.  138 


7.6.  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Kelly  commending  and  summar¬ 
izing  briefly  the  maiiyprovisions  of  Public  Law  480^and  the  extent  of  the 
food-for-peace  prografts.  pp.  A4147-9 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


27.  PERSONNEL.  H.  y.  12033,  by  Rep.  Merrow,  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  inequities;  to  Post  Offihe  and  Civil 

Service  Content  tee .  \ 

H.  R.  yK40 ,  by  Rep,  Murray,  to  define  the  term  "child"  for  lhpip-sum 
payment  purooFes  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act;  to  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee. 


28.  SUGA$/  H.  R.  12034,  by  Rep.  Nelsen,  to  amend  section  408  of  the  Sugar  Apt  of 
1948,  as  amended;  to  Agriculture  Committee. 


2).  FORESTS.  S.  3379,  by  Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  relating  to  mining  claims  on  lane 

within  the  national  forests;  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. \ 


Remarks  of  author,  pp.  9104-5 
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be  done  on  the  congressional  level  for  the 
\1962  campaign  with  fairness  to  the  mi- 
party  candidates  and  by  giving  the 
pie  the  kind  of  debate  between  major 
didates  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  \The  joint  resolution  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  jomt  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  196)  to 
amend  section  315(a)  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  introduced 
by  Mr.  JAvrrs\was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and \eferred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Commerces 

DEPARTMENT  Of\tHE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO¬ 
PRIATION  BILL,  V963 — AMEND¬ 

MENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him¬ 
self  and  Mr.  Latjsche)  subnsntted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.\0802) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  196^, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or-  _ 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2011.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antoni 
Longfield-Smlth;  and  / 

S.  2099.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tina/ane 
Beland. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CAPITOL  HILL 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  3180)  to  establish  the  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill  National  Historical  Park  and  to 
provide  for  the  protection  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  its  historic  character,  dignity,  and 
environment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 — AMEND¬ 

MENTS 

Mr.  GRUENING  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.^2996)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Latjsche)  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  Senate  bill  2996,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  COTTON  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  2996,  supra,  which  was  or¬ 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  2996,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  submitted  amend¬ 
ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  2996,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. _ _ _ ^ 

PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORTS 

ON  CHOWCHIL^A  RIVER  BASIN, 

CALIF.  (S.  DC NO.  98) 

Mr.  CHAVEZ/Mr.  President,  I  present 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting/a  report  dated  January  17, 
1962,  from/the  Chief  of  Engineers,  De¬ 
partment/of  the  Army,  together  with  ac¬ 
companying  papers  and  an  illustration, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the  Chow- 
chilhC  River  Basin,  Calif.,  requested  by  a 
resmution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Yorks,  TJ.S.  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
,  Consent  that  the  report  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  with  an  illustration, 


EDITORIALS 


ARTI- 
THE  AP- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA¬ 
TION  OF  BEN  C.  GREEN,  TO  BE 
U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE,  NORTHERN 
DISTRICT  OF  OHIO 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President, 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi 
;iary,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  .pub¬ 
hearing  has  been  schedul/i  for 
Friday,  June  15,  1962,  at  10:30/d.m.,  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office/Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  Ben  C/  Green,  of 
Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  district  ju^ge,  northern 
district  of  Ohio. 

At  the  indicated  time/and  place  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  bearing  may  make 
such  representation/ as  may  be  perti¬ 
nent.  ,  . 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  SouUi\Carolina  [Mr.  John¬ 
ston],  the  SenatorVrom  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  ama  myself,  as  chairman. 

notice/of  hearingvon  NOMINA¬ 
TION*  OF  JOHN  D.  BtJTZNER,  JR., 
T(/  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE, 
iSTERN  DISTRICT  OF  VIRGINIA 
r  „Ir.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Jehalf  of  the  Committee  on  the\Judi- 
ciary,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  awib- 
lic  hearing  has  been  scheduled  \or 
Wednesday,  June  13,  1962,  at  10:30  a.i 
in  room  2228  New  Senate  Office  Building) 
on  the  nomination  of  John  D.  Butzner, 
Jr,,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge, 
eastern  district  of  Virginia,  vice  Albert 
V.  Bryan,  elevated. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti¬ 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John¬ 
ston],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hrtjska],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ADDRESSES, 

CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  II 

PENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed/in  the  Appendix, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HAYDE-. . 

Editorial  entitle*/  “Senator  Henry  Foun¬ 
tain  Ashurst,”  /written  by  William  R. 
Mathews,  editor/ of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star, 
and  published/ in  the  June  3,  1962,  edition 
of  that  newspaper. 

By  Mf.  THURMOND : 

Editorial  entitled  “Business  Take  Cour¬ 
age,”  published  In  the  Charleston  (S.C.) 
News  /Courier  of  May  31,  1962. 

/By  Mr.  WILEY: 

,/itorial  entitled  “In  the  Soviet  Barn- 
y/d,”  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
n  June  4,  1962. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

Article  entitled  "Former  Chief  Justice 
John  E.  Hickman  Dies,”  published  in  the 
Texas  Bar  Journal,  issue  of  May  1962. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

Article  entitled  “The  Indians  Are  Com¬ 
ing!”  written  by  Robert  Savage  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Extension 
magazine  of  Chicago. 

Column  entitled  “A  Good  Resolution,” 
written  by  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  published  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  Daily  News  of  June  6,  1962. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

Sundry  essays  on  the  subject  of  the  value 
of  rural  electrification  in  the  home  com¬ 
munity,  entered  in  an  essay  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

Transcript  of  broadcast  of  Edward  P.  Mor¬ 
gan  on  May  16, 1962. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  6,  1962,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ting- 
Wa  Wong; 

S.  1962.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
David  Wooden: 


JUSTICE  SUSIE  SHARP,  NORTH 
CAROLINA’S  FIRST  WOMAN  ASSO¬ 
CIATE  JUSTICE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  another  North  Carolina 
“first”  came  recently  when  Gov.  Terry 
Sanford  appointed,  for  the  first  time,  a 
woman  as  associate  justice  of  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and 
lappiness  that  I  can  say  that  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend,  Miss  Justice  Susie 
Marshall  Sharp,  of  Reidsville,  is  the  new 
appointee.  Miss  Justice  Sharp  has  a 
longline  of  notable  achievements  that 
startedhas  the  daughter  of  the  prominent 
ReidsvilKb  N.C.,  attorney  and  dean  of  the 
Rockingham  County,  N.C.,  bar,  James 
Madison  Sharp.  After  her  student  days 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
where  she  served  as  editor  of  the  Noith 
Carolina  Law  view,  Miss  Sharp  has 
gone  on  to  receive  acclaim  and  several 
firsts  in  North  Carolina  history.  Not¬ 
able  among  these  w^  her  apopintment 
as  city  attorney  for  Reidsville.  She  was 
the  first  woman  to  hold  that  post  in 
any  North  Carolina  city.\Judge  Sharp 
served  in  that  capacity  for\0  years.  In 
1949,  our  late  colleague,  W/Kerr  Scott, 
who,’  at  that  time,  was  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  named  her  to  the  bench  of  the 
State  superior  court,  where  sheNserved 
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oiitstandingly.  I  should  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  several 
newspaper  articles.  One  of  them  ap- 
peared'in  the  March  11,  1962,  edition  of 
the  Grehnsboro  Daily  News.  Two  other 
items  arevfrom  the  Charlotte  Observer; 
one  is  a  news  article  published  on  March 
10;  the  other  is  an  editorial  published 
on  March  ll\  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  these  su'ticles  and  the  editorial 
be  printed  at  this\point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RecorK  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Greensboro  Daily  News,  Mar.  11, 
1962] 

No.  7  Is  Significant  in  Mias,  Susie’s  Life 
(By  W.  C.  Burton) 

Reidsville,  March  10. — Susie  \Sharp  of 
Reidsville,  was  the  first  of  sevenNchildren 
born  to  her  parents  and  she  was  horn  on 
the  7th  day  of  the  7th  month  of  the  7th 
year  of  this  century.  “If  you  are  a  mystic,  ” 
she  says,  “that  may  mean  something.’’ 

Perhaps  it  does.  She  was  destined  to  mal 
history  on  at  least  two  levels  of  her  chosen' 
field,  the  law.  She  was  North  Carolina’s 
first— and  still  only — woman  named  to  the 
State’s  superior  court  bench. 

On  Friday  afternoon  she  became  the  first 
woman  ever  named  to  the  North  Carolina 
State  Supreme  Court.  The  appointment  was 
made  hy  Governor  Sanford  upon  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  chief  justice  resulting  in  a 
step-up  of  the  other  members  and  a  vacancy 
to  fill. 

Junior  Justice  Sharp  does  not  yet  know 
when  the  term  of  her  appointment  expires. 
When  it  does  she  will  be,  as  the  ballot  box 
term  has  it,  “up  for  election.” 

Pew  women  have  ever  achieved  such  an 
office.  Judge  Florence  Allen,  named  in  1922 
to  Ohio’s  Supreme  Court,  later  a  Federal 
judge,  and  now  retired,  was  a  pioneer.  Re¬ 
search  (admittedly  limited  in  time  and  source 
material)  has  produced  only  one  other.  Jus¬ 
tice  Anne  X.  Alpern  of  Pennsylvania  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  who  was  named  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  last  August. 

Women  all  over  North  Carolina,  and  the 
Nation,  probably  were  set  up  over  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  Her  wonderful  mother  was,  of 
course,  as  proud  as  could  be,  though  she 
proceeded  in  her  unruffled  fashion  to  answer 
the  constantly  jangling  telephone  at  the 
Sharp  home,  629  Lindsey  Street,  and  to  go 
about  getting  supper. 

Calls  and  telegrams  of  congratulations 
poured  in,  and  Justice  Sharp  was  rushing  to 
make  a  dinner  engagement.  Reporters  inter¬ 
rupted  her  to  ask  innumerable  questions  over/ 
the  long-distance  wire,  and  I  waited  for 
brief  interval  in  which  to  snap  some  new  na¬ 
tures.  “You’ll  probably  be  glad  when  things 
settle  down  a  little,”  I  said.  But,  “Judge 
Susie”  said,  “No,  this  is  the  exciting  jpart  of 
it;  this  is  all  fun.” 

LIKES  HER  WORK 

She  admits  she  likes  being  a  judge.  It  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  considerable  and'  ever-present 
burden  of  responsibility,  but/she  says,  “The 
work  is  interesting;  I  meet  and  work  with  in¬ 
teresting  people  all  over  the  State.”  With 
her  record  and  standing'  in  her  profession, 
she  should  have  no  trouble  remaining  a  jus¬ 
tice. 

She  has  tried  to  follow  the  advice  given  her 
by  her  late  fatheryand  one-time  law  partner. 
On  the  morning/she  left  the  house  to  open 
her  first  term  of  superior  court,  back  in  1949, 
her  father  cglled  to  her  from  the  porch. 
“Judge  Susip”  feels  her  father  knew  she  need¬ 
ed  brief  arid  direct  encouragement  at  that 
point,  particularly  toward  keeping  a  firm 
an  orderly  court.  “Plow  a  straight 
,  _  called  the  father  of  the  fledgling 
judge ,  and  remember,  you’re  the  boss.” 


Susie  Marshall  Sharp  was  born  in  Rocky 
Mount,  in  Nash  County,  where  her  parents 
were  temporarily  situated.  They  soon  came 
back  to  Rockingham,  and  her  father  began 
his  law  practice .  in  Stoneville.  They  then 
moved  to  Madison,  and  soon  to  Reidsville, 
where  they  remained. 

FATHER  MADISON  DEAN  OF  BAR 

Her  father,  James  Marshall  Sharp,  was  for 
years  dean  of  the  Rockingham  County  bar. 
He  died  in  1952,  at  the  pftge  of  75.  Her  moth¬ 
er  was  the  former  Annie  Blackwell,  of  Vance 
County.  One  of  Mrs.  Sharp’s  uncles,  A.  R. 
Wortham,  was  a  lawyer  in  Henderson. 

When  Susie  entered  the  Reidsville  public 
schools  she  enrolled  in  the  second  grade, 
taught  by  Miss  Dora  Coates.  Like  all  former 
pupils  of  this  gentle  educator,  now  retired, 
Susie  remembers  her  as  an  inspired  teacher. 

Susie  was  graduated  from  Reidsville  High 
School  in  1924  as  salutatorian  of  her  class. 
The  classmate  who  was  valedictorian  by  a 
fraction  (records  had  to  be  traced  back  to 
the  sixth  grade  to  settle  the  title)  was  Dillard 
S.  Gardner.  Later  they  were  classmates  in 
the  law  school  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Now  they  will  be  closely  associ¬ 
ated  again  for  Gardner  is  now  research  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
ijourt. 

Incidentally  class  salutatorian  is  almost 
a  traditional  title  in  the  Sharp  family.  Of 
the  seven  children,  four  achieved  this  titl^/ 
in  Reidsville  High  School.  The  others  wei 
Annie  Hill  (now  Mrs.  Fred  Klenner  of  Reias- 
ville) ,  Louise,  who  is  Lt.  Comdr.  Louis/  W. 
Sharp,  U.SANavy  Nurse  Corps  now  stationed 
at  a  MarineVhospital  at  Cherry  Point,  and 
Tommy,  Thomas  A.  Sharp,  now  of  Roway- 
ton.  Conn.,  director  of  general  services  for 
Remington-Rand\Univac  division  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corp.  at  South  Norwalk., 

“Sally,  Florence  and  ‘KitsVnad  more  im¬ 
portant  things  to  thfnk  about,”  says  Susie. 
The  fact  is  all  the  Shasm/children  could  be 
honestly  called  “bright  ajrbuttons.”  Sally  was 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Taylor  of  PoplaXhluff,  Mo.,  where 
she  died  in  1953.  (Her  husband  died  a  few 
years  later  and  their  two  sonsslive  in  Reids¬ 
ville  with  their  grandmother  and  Aunt  Susie. 
Lawrence  A.  Taylor  is  a  third-ybax  medical 
student  at  the  .University  of  NortmCarolina. 
James  M.  Tavlor  is  a  freshman  at  the  uni¬ 
versity.)  Florence  is  now  Mrs.  R.  WS.  New¬ 
som  of  Ol/town  and  a  teacher  in  Forsyth’s 
Northwest  High  School.  “Kits”  is  now 'Dr. 
James  yance  Sharp,  a  surgeon  in  Reidsvifi 

MOVED  TOWARD  LAW 

1/  high  school  Susie  went  out  for  the 
triangular  debates  and  this  is  what  moved 
fer  toward  the  law.  She  was  an  excellent 
'debater.  Her  father  was  a  lawyer.  So  peo¬ 
ple  said  to  Susie,  “You  ought  to  be  a  lawyer.” 
“After  a  while,”  says  Susie,  “I  just  went 
along  with  it.” 

High  school  debating  also  introduced  her 
to  a  man  who  has  remained  her  close  friend 
and  colleague.  Miss  Mary  Wilson  Brown,  a 
Caswell  native  and  an  English  teacher  in 
Reidsville  High  School,  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  debating  teams.  She  called  on  a  Cas¬ 
well  cousin,  newly  come  to  town  to  practice 
law,  for  help  in  coaching  the  teams.  This 
was  Allen  H.  Gwyn,  now  a  veteran  superior 
court  judge.  Of  their  early  coach-student 
relationship.  Justice  Sharp  says,  “He  praised 
me  to  the  skies  and  I  worked  like  a  dog.” 
Obviously  the  method  was  effective. 

Two  high  school  teachers  are  remembered 
gratefully  by  the  new  justice  as  having 
helped  along  the  way.  They  were  Miss  Janie 
Stacy,  now  Mrs.  J.  Minor  Gwynn  of  Chapel 
Hill,  and  Miss  Pauline  Whitley,  now  retired, 
of  Winston-Salem. 

WROTE  ON  FLAPPERS 

Susie  entered  Women’s  College,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  in  Greensboro  (then 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women)  in  the 


fall  of  1924,  took  her  first  two  college  years 
there.  Her  most  vivid  Woman’s  College  rec¬ 
ollections,  it  happens,  are  the  “inspired  hisV 
tory  teaching"  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  C.  Jacksofi, 
for  many  years  chancellor  of  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege  and  “getting  an  A-plus  on  an  En/lish 
source  theme  on  “Flappers  and  Flapp(/ism.” 
She  laughs,  “I  don’t  remember  what/I  wrote 
about  flappers,  but  I  expect  I  viewed  with 
alarm.” 

In  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Law 
School  she  again  came  under/the  guidance 
of  another  gifted  Coates./  Prof.  Albert 
Coates,  brother  of  her  second-grade  teacher, 
later  founded  and  now  directs  the  Institute 
of  Government  at  Chape/Hill.  In  those  days 
he  was  the  challenging/and  imaginative  pro¬ 
fessor  of  criminal  lay  in  the  law  school. 

Susie  was  a  vigorous  participant  in  a 
mock  court  knowr/ on  the  campus  as  Albert 
Coates’  Moot  Coifrt.  She  remembers  giving 
the  constitutionality  of  North  Carolina’s 
then  new  bad/check  law  a  going  over  in  the 
moot  court.  /  She  and  George  M.  Shaw,  now 
a  lawyer  ia  New  York,  argued  for  the  new 
law.  Their  adversaries  were  Algernon  L. 
Butler,  zlow  judge  of  the  Federal  court,  East¬ 
ern  North  Carolina  District,  and  Jefferson  B. 
Fordham,  now  dean  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School. 

EDITS  LAW  REVIEW 

At  Chapel  Hill,  Susie  became  a  student 
editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Law  Review,  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Coif, 
an  honorary  legal  fraternity  more  stringent 
in  its  demands  than  even  Phi  Beta  Kappa.' 
She  was  the  only  girl  in  a  class  of  60  law 
students. 

Licensed  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1928, 
the  year  before  she  took  her  LL.B.  degree, 
Susie  formed  the  partnership  of  Sharp  & 
Sharp  with  her  father  and  soon  earned  high 
respect  in  the  field. 

They  made  a  good  team.  Sharp,  known 
as  “Mr.  Jim”  all  over  the  county,  was  a 
scrappy  lawyer  who  gave  his  best  to  every 
client  in  court.  Susie  was.a  skillful  hand  at 
the  books  and  briefs. 

She  was  also  quick  witted  in  emergencies. 
Once  a  woman  came  to  her  seeking  a  di¬ 
vorce.  Upon  investigation,  Susie  found  that 
the  marriage  her  client  desired  to  sunder 
was  a  common-law  marriage  only.  “Well  I 
want  some  kind  of  paper  sayin’  we’s  sepa¬ 
rated  and  dividing  our  propity,”  the  woman 
insisted.  Susie  settled  the  matter  neatly 
with  a  dissolution  of  partnership. 

WANTED  TO  SEE 

Once  a  Negro  man  came  into  the  office  and 
jid  “I  want  to  see  de  lady  lawyer.” 

(“What  can  I  do  for  you?”  asked  the  “lady 
lawyer.” 

rthing,”  said  the  man,  staring  hard,  “I 
jus’  hein-d  they  had  one  up  here  an’  I  wanted 
to  see  her.” 

Clients Nbegan  to  say  “I’ve  got  Mr.  Sharp 
and  Miss  sWe.”  It  was  recognition  she  was 
proud  to  recede. 

Justice  Sharp  has  wavered  from  the  law 
only  once.  Ddrtng  her  Woman’s  College 
years  she  became,  entranced  by  chemistry. 
The  test  tubes  faffed  to  hold  her  but  she 
still  finds  chemistry'^ascinating. 

LONGES\  CASE 

Appointed  a  special  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  in  1949  by  Gov.  Xerr  Scott,  Judge 
Sharp  held  court  in  64  or/he  100  counties 
during  the  next  dozen  year/  The  longest 
.  case  she  tried  ran  2  weeks.  Ityvas  the  trial 
in  Guilford  County  of  N.  C.  Webster,  who 
was  convicted  of  embezzling  flings  while 
burser  of  A.  &  T.  College.  The  casie  took  2 
weeks — and  Webster  died  soon  afte\  never 
having  begun  his  sentence.  She  has  two 
capital  cases  in  which  the  defendants /sere 
executed,  both,  as  it  happens,  in  Guilfi/d. 

From  her  years  on  the  superior  con 
bench,  Judge  Sharp  cherishes  a  compliment 
paid  her  by  Atty.  Will  A.  Lucas  of  Wilson. 
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bureaucracy’s  thumbs 
The  problems  of  managing  such  large 
*f arms  as  those  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  fur- 
titter  aggravated  by  the  constant  interference 
with.  and  harassment  of  the  farm  managers 
by  che.  bureaucracies  of  both  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  and  the  Government. 

Collectives  are  supposed  to  be  owned  by 
the  peoWe  who  operate  them  while  the 
state  farm!*  are  Government-operated  enter¬ 
prises  on  which  peasants  work  as  if  they 
were  factoryNemployees.  But  both  types  of 
farms  are  rigidly  controlled  by  the  state. 

In  1958,  Khrushchev  sought  to  reduce 
regimentation  of\the  farms  by  abolishing 
the  machine-tractCr  stations  that  served 
not  only  as  sources  of  machinery  needed  by 
the  f arms  but  also  as  important  instruments 
of  Government  control\over  the  collective 
farm  system.  \ 

The  farm  machinery  waX  sold  to  the  col¬ 
lectives  to  eliminate  what  'Krushchev  has 
so  aptly  called  the  “two  bosses\on  the  land.” 
But  to  a  large  extent  this  moVe  was  offset 
by  continued  petty  interferences\with  farm 
management  by  party  and  state  bureaucrats. 

The  Soviet  farm  economy  has  area)  been 
hobbled  by  the  government’s  insistence  that 
certain  farm  methods  or  crop  patterns  which 
struck  the  leaders’  fancy  must  be  used 
throughout  Russian  agriculture,  regardless 
of  differing  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Thd\ 
grassland  system  of  crop  rotation,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  made  mandatory  everywhere 
under  Stalin.  Now  it  has  been  ordered 
abolished,  again  everywhere.  Today  corn, 
which  Khrushchev  has  called  “queen  of  the 
fields,”  must  be  grown  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Many  Russian  farm  managers  and  agri¬ 
cultural  specialists  undoubtedly  realize  the 
harm  that  such  mandates  can  cause  in  a 
country  as  large  and  diverse  as  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  once  these  orders  become  part 
of  the  official  dogma,  they  must  be  followed. 

To  make  matters  even  worse,  the  theo¬ 
retical  trend  toward  decentralization  and  de¬ 
creased  regimentation  has  been  reversed  by 
the  recent  reorganization  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  apparatus  of  Soviet  agriculture,  which 
established  new  state  supervising  agencies 
over  collective  and  state  farms. 

Not  only  are  American  farmers  free  from 
such  central  direction  of  even  the  smallest 
and  most  detailed  farming  operation;  they 
also  have  the  freedom  to  choose  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  competing  firms  the  machinery,  ferti¬ 
lizer,  seed  and  other  commodities  that  a 
modern  farmer  needs.  They  do  not  have 
to  take  only  what  a  government  monopoly/ 
will  supply,  as  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Y 
Furthermore,  the  companies  producing 
goods  for  American  agriculture  are  them¬ 
selves  free  and  do  not  have  to  be  spurred  by 
the  Government  to  adopt  innovations  re¬ 
sulting  from  scientific  and  technical  re¬ 
search.  / 

There  are  many  other  contrasts  between 
Soviet  and  American  agriculture  that  help 
to  explain  the  productivity  pt  the  U.S.  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  both  countries  have  large  areas 
of  fertile  soil  and  knowhow  poor  soil  can 
be  made  productive  with  chemical  fertilizer, 
the  Russian  climate  p>  much  less  favorable 
than  that  of  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  /farther  north  than  the 
United  States  and  consequently  the  Soviet 
growing  season/is  generally  shorter.  Even 
more  important,  there  are  more  extensive 
dry  areas  in  Itussia. 

The  Soviet  climate  is  particularly  severe 
in  the  eastern  regions  beyond  the  Volga 
River  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  where  virgin 
land  ha s  recently  been  plowed  up.  The  So¬ 
viet /agricultural  stagnation  of  the  last  3 
years  was  due  in  part  to  unfavorable  weather, 
which  Khrushchev  has  underemphasized. 
/But  in  1958,  the  benchmark  year  for  the  cur- 
'  rent  7-year  plan,  the  weather  was  good  in 


the  virgin-land  areas  and  elsewhere  and  a 
record  crop  was  gathered. 

With  their  vast  area  of  more  than  500 
million  acres  of  sown  cropland,  the  220  mil¬ 
lion  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  suffer 
from  the  kind  of  population  pressure  that 
bedevils  so  many  underdeveloped  countries, 
including  China.  In  many  Asian  countries, 
there  is  far  less  than  1  acre  of  arable  land 
per  person,  but  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  ratio 
of  arable  acres  to  population  is  more  than 
•2  to  1. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  no  food  problem.  Its 
population  is  growing  by  3  y2  to  4  million  a 
year  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  becoming  an  increasingly  urban 
country.  That  alone  increases  demands  for 
improvements  in  the  starchy  Russian  diet. 

The  Russian  people  also  have  had  so  many 
promises  of  an  improved  standard  of  living 
from  the  Communist  leadership  that  they  are 
now  anxious  to  have  the  promises  fulfilled. 
It  was  partly  to  satisfy  this  demand  that 
Soviet  cropland  was  expanded  by  more  than 
100  million  acres  in  recent  years. 

But  this  expansion  was  in  areas  with  a  dry 
climate  and  a  short  growing  season.  In  the 
United  States,  by  contrast,  Government  ef¬ 
forts  to  keep  farm  production  in  line  with  , 
demand  have  concentrated  cropland  on  abouj* 
330  million  of  the  better  acres.  / 

.  Further  expansion  of  Soviet  agricultural 
\roduction,  which  Khrushchev  emphasizes 
soy  often  in  his  speeches  and  official/plans, 
with  have  to  come  primarily  through  more 
intensive  farming  of  acres  now  undgr  cultiva¬ 
tion.  \  / 

This  wall  require  a  more  efficient  farm  sys¬ 
tem,  an  unproved  farm  technology,  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  innovations' and  proper  in¬ 
centives  to  fW  managers/&nd  workers.  Yet 
these  are  the\reas  where  Soviet  agriculture 
has  fallen  dowiVin  the/past. 

The  Soviet  Union  Aoes  not  have  enough 
tractors  and  otheXfarm  implements  and  is 
also  short  of  the  fertilizers,  herbicides,  and 
fungicides  neede&r  to  increase  production  on 
acres  already  being  cultivated.  Nor  do  Soviet 
farms  have  adequate  eleotric  power. 

In  1959,  /Consumption  >of  electricity  on 
Soviet  farms  was  only  31  percent  of  that  on 
American/  farms.  And,  as  Khrushchev  has 
said,  “one  cannot  demand  higHyproductivity 
of  lah/Cr  and  hack  corn  with  anSax.” 

Nc/c  only  is  machinery  in  short\upply  on 
Soviet  farms;  it  is  also  poorly  maintained. 
Us  is  often  left  out  in  the  open  to  rust 
/throughout  the  severe  Russian  winter. 

'  Neglect  of  machinery  has  in  fact  bectaie 
such  a  problem  that  it  has  recently  beyn 
made  a  criminal  offense.  \ 

There  also  are  chronic  shortages  of  spare' 
parts  and  sometimes  it  is  easier  to  buy  new 
implements  rather  than  seek  the  parts. 
Every  year  the  Soviet  press  is  filled  with  re¬ 
ports  of  breakdowns  of  tractors  and  other 
machinery  at  the  height  of  the  planting  and 
harvesting  season  when  they  are  badly 
needed. 

In  1959,  for  example,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  had  considerable  trouble  harvesting 
the  grain  crop  in  Kazakhstan,  32,000  com¬ 
bines  and  11,000  reapers  were  not  in  use  in 
that  region.  Also,  18,000  tractors  could  not 
be  operated  because  they  needed  repairing. 

All  of  these  facts  were  cited  by  Khru¬ 
shchev  himself  in  criticizing  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  Soviet  agriculture. 

Chemical  fertilizer  is  also  badly  needed  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  new  fertilizers  are 
an  important  reason  why  the  United  States 
has  been  able  to  increase  crop  yields  per  acre 
so  greatly. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  50  percent 
more  land  under  cultivation  than  the  United 
States  has,  Soviet  farms  use  only  a  third  as 
much  chemical  fertilizer  as  American  farm¬ 
ers  use.  Much  of  the  Soviet  fertilizer  appar¬ 
ently  is  not  even  utilized.  There  are  fre¬ 


quent  reports  in  the  Soviet  press  of  piles  of 
fertilizer  dumped  at  railroad  sidings  and  left 
to  deteriorate.  / 

As  for  herbicides  to  control  weeds'  and 
other  chemicals  to  combat  pests  and'  plant 
and  animal  diseases,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
hardly  begun  to  make  use  of  them. 

Nor  has  irrigation  been  stressed' sufficiently 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  despite  Yts  large  dry 
areas.  An  ambitious  irrigation  program  was 
planned  in  the  European  pgrt  of  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  last  /years  of  Stalin’s 
regime,  but  it  was  largely  abandoned  after 
his  death  and  the  subsequent  Khrushchev - 
ordered  expansion  in  .dryfarming  areas. 

Last  year,  howeveY  Khrushchev  revived  a 
large-scale  irrigation  program,  but  it  is  en¬ 
visioned  as  a  long-range  development  that 
will  not  increase  production  for  many  years. 

Finally,  the/  Soviet  Union  is  continually 
short  of  improved  seed  stocks.  Despite  the 
development  of  many  improved  varieties  by 
Soviet  plant  breeders  and  despite  numerous 
Govern^aent  edicts,  a  solution  to  the  seed 
problem  still  appears  to  be  far  off.  Khru¬ 
shchev  has  noted  that  collective  farms  fre¬ 
quently  are  forced  to  deliver  seed  grain  to 
the  Government  to  meet  their  quotas. 

/ But  even  if  all  of  these  deficiences  of 
'Soviet  agriculture  are  corrected,  the  Soviet 
farmers  must  be  given  a  carrot  as  well  as  a 
stick.  Khrushchev  knows  this.  That  is  why 
the  ridiculously  low  prices  paid  to  the  col¬ 
lective  farms  for  their  produce  under  Stalin 
were  increased  to  provide  more  income  for 
the  members  of  the  collectives. 

Yet  a  sample  survey  showed  that  in  a  good 
year  like  1958,  as  much  as  38  percent  of  the 
income  of  peasants  still  came  from  their 
private  acre-and-a-cow  plots.  On  some  col¬ 
lective  farms,  expenditures  for  production 
and  for  general  welfare  purposes  such  as 
clubhouses,  schools  and  hospitals  were  ex¬ 
cessive  and  limited  the  amounts  available 
for  members  of  the  collectives  and  workers 
on  the  state  farms. 

But  the  most  serious  problem  facing  Soviet 
agriculture  is  still  the  high  priority  given 
to  heavy  industry  by  the  state.  This  de¬ 
prives  agriculture  of  sufficient  capital  and 
retards  the  growth  of  consumer  goods  in¬ 
dustries.  And  farmers,  like  everyone  else  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  not  only  want  rubles  but 
want  goods  which  can  be  purchased  with 
the  rubles. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  MEMORIAL  DAY— 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  GOMEZ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  there  were  a  great  many  speeches 
given,  a  great  many  articles  and  edi¬ 
torials  written,  and  many  commentaries 
inade  upon  the  meaning  and  the  place 
orsMemorial  Day. 

All  over  the  country  this  was  done  as 
it  is  sjDpropriate  to  do  each  year.  It  is 
well  that  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  full 
implications  of  this  national  observance. 
One  caniKvt  help  but  marvel  at  the  many 
fashions  oX  expressing  the  thoughts 
which  all  of  us  feel  for  the  occasion. 

One  of  the  must  effective  writings  on 
this  subject  camq  to  my  attention  from 
the  columns  of  \£he  Omaha  World- 
Herald.  It  is  an  article  written  by  Tom 
Allan  entitled  “The  NXme  of  Babe  Gomez 
Lives  On.”  \ 

Tom  Allan  has  been  chqing  some  very 
splendid  writing  over  these  last  several 
years  covering  the  State  of  Nebraska  for 
his  newspaper.  Because  of 'his  excel¬ 
lence  of  writing  and  because  has  a 
military  experience  which  particularly 
qualified  him  to  write  about  Babe  Gomez, 
the  results  are  especially  praiseworthy. 
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.1  should  like  to  add  my  tribute  to  this 
wartime  hero  of  Kearney,  Nebr.,  and  at 
the^same  time  compliment  Tom  Allan 
for  his  excellent  tribute. 

Mr.  president,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  text  of  this  article  be 
printed  in\the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  N.  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Name  of  “bAe”  Gomez  Lives  On 
(By  Tftm  Allan) 

Kearney,  Nebr. — InS.  September  of  1951 
Marine  Pfc.  Edward  "Batoe”  Gomez,  just  be¬ 
fore  going  into  battle  in\Ft°rea’  wrote  his 
mother  : 

“I  may  die  in  the  next  assault.  You  will 
hear  about  it  before  getting  this  letter  and 
I  hope  you  don’t  take  it  too  ha!) 

“X  am  not  sorry  I  died  beca1 
fighting  for  my  country  and  that1 
1  thing  in  every  one’s  life,  to  keep 
and  country  from  being  won  over 
things  as  communism. 

“I  am  very  proud  to  have  done  what  li1 
I  have  done.  Tell  dad  that  I  died  like 
man  he  wanted  me  to  be.  The  kids, 
mind  them  of  me  once  in  a  while  and  never 
forget,  kids,  fight  only  for  what  you  believe 
in — that’s  what  X  am  fighting  for.” 

A  Nation  and  State  that  did  not  forget 
the  South  Omaha  boy  who  wrote  these  lines 
before  his  hero’s  death  will  honor  his  mem¬ 
ory  here  Memorial  Day. 

The  name  of  Private  Gomez,  just  19  when 
he  died,  will  live  forever  here  on  the  campus 
of  the  Boys  Training  School  in  the  hopes 
his  simple  creed  and  love  of  country  will  re¬ 
main  eternal  in  his  fellow  man. 

Gomez  Hall,  the  school’s  new  commis¬ 
sary  and  utility  building,  is  being  dedicated 
in  memory  of  the  boy  once  sent  here  by  the 
society  for  which  he  later  gave  his  life  to 
preserve. 

High  church,  State  and  American  Legion 
officials  as  well  as  bands,  drill  teams  and 
firing  squads  from  Shelton,  York,  Alliance 
and  Stuart  will  participate. 

Standing  proudly  in  the  front  row  will  be 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Modesto  Gomez, 
2609  Monroe  Street,  Omaha,  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  and  their  families. 

Babe,  one  of  12  children,  won  the  Na¬ 
tions’  highest  decoration,  the  Medal  of 
Honor. 

He  was  always  a  fighter.  He  fought  with 
heart  and  skill  in  the  Golden  Gloves.  He 
fought  above  and  beyond  the  best  tradition 
of  a  marine  in  Korea. 

There  must  have  been  an  intuition  of 
impending  death  that  September  day  in  1951 
when  he  wrote  that  tender  letter  to 
mother  telling  of  his  pride  of  country 
exhorting  his  brothers — and  perhap.y’  all 
men —  to  "fight  only  for  what  you  1 

"Be  proud  of  me,  Mom,”  he  wrote^  "Be¬ 
cause,  even  though  I’m  scared  noyr  I  know 
what  I  am  doing  is  worth  it.” 

A  few  hours  later  Private  Gofnez  clawed 
up  Hill  749  with  a  machinegan  crew.  An 
enemy  automatic  weapon  spat  death  their 
way.  The  South  Omaha  /boy  dropped  to 
one  knee,  lobbed  in  a  gnenade  and  fought 
back  with  his  carbiry;  wiping  out  the 
enemy  stronghold. 

The  marines  struggled  upward.  Once 
when  the  line  wavered  “Babe”  snarled: 

“If  the  Third  Section  Marine  guns  can’t 
take  this  mole  ^illl — nobody  can.” 

The  wavering"  line  straightened  and  fought 
on,  gaining  .-the  crest  of  the  hill.  The 
Nebraskan  provided  covering  fire  as  his  ma¬ 
chine  gunners  emplaced  their  weapon. 

Then  fm  enemy  hand  grenade  bounced  in 


amon 

U 


them. 


esitatingly  the  boy,  who’d  learned  the 

IS-  °f  Ufe  the  hard  way,  grabbed 
t/pulled  it  close  to  his  stomach  as  he  spun 


away  from  his  buddies  and  fell  on  it,  smoth¬ 
ering  its  explosive  blast.  His  buddies’  lives 
were  saved. 

There  were  glowing  words  on  his  Medal 
of  Honor  citation.  There  will  be  others 
here. 

But  perhaps  none  can  match  his  own, 
written  to  his  mother  in  that  letter : 

“I  am  very  proud  to  have  done  what  little 
I  have  done.” 


FOREIGN  AID  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  the  new  title  VI — Alliance 
for  Progress — section  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  we  are  now  considering.  More  speci¬ 
fically,  I  am  concerned  with  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  $500  million  available  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  for  loans  repayable  in 
dollars. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  follow  the  recommendation  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  con¬ 
cerning  the  purposes  for  which  the  loans 
will  be  made.  In  appropriating  these 
moneys,  I  believe  it  has  been  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Congress  that  the  loans  would 
go  to  specific  development  proj  ects.  This 
has  not  always  been  the  case. 

I  would  like  to  quote  at  this  time  from 
the  committee  report: 

Economic  and  social  progress  are  quite 
clearly  dependent  on  political  and  fiscal  sta¬ 
bility.  If  the  program  is  to  succeed,  how¬ 
ever,  it  must  at  some  reasonably  early  stage 
begin  to  produce  a  steady  decline  in  the  need 
for  budgetary  and  balance-of-payments  sup¬ 
port  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  level 
of  development  assistance  resources  that  can 
be  usefully  absorbed. 


In  this  connection,  I  was  happy  to  note 
that  our  Government  was  able  to  fulfill 
its  commitment  of  $1  billion  in  aid  to 
Latin  America  from  March  1961  to 
March  1962,  the  first  12  months  after 
the  program  was  announced.  However, 
I  was  disappointed  to  see  that  a  large 
part  of  this  billion  dollars  was  not  used 
directly  for  development,  but  for  budget 
support  and  balance-of -payment  loans. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  of  the  $1  bil¬ 
lion  about  $468  million  went  to  pay  past 
debts,  current  Government  bills,  and 
balance-of-payment  deficits  stemming 
largely  from  the  failure  of  exports  to 
match  imports.  For  example,  in  Brazil 
which  received  $357.2  million,  $268  mil¬ 
lion  went  to  refinance  old  debts  and  cover 
a  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Although  I  have  been  assured  by  AID 
officials  that  this  kind  of  support  is  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  development  and  is  a 
necessary  prerequisite,  I  am  hopeful  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  emphasize 
the  role  of  specific  development  projects. 

With  so  many  agencies  now  involved 
in  assistance  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  I  have  found  it  sometimes  hard 
to  ascertain  exactly  how  the  funds  are 
being  spent,  and  by  what  agencies.  I 
would  like  unanimous  consent  that  a 
chart  showing  ‘‘U.S.  economic  assistance 
to  Latin  America,  obligations  and  loan 
authorizations,  July  1,  1961,  to  April  30, 
1962,”  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  economic  assistance  to  Latin  America — Obligations  and  loan  authorizations  July  1, 

1961,  to  Apr.  SO,  1962 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Country 

Total  TJ.S.  assistance 

Exlmbank 
loans  more 
than 

6  years 

AID 

Social 

progress 

trust 

Food 

for 

Peace 

Peace 

Corps 

Total 

Grants 

Loans 

Total- _ _ _ _ 

902.4 

158. 1 

744.3 

199.0 

364.2 

214.0 

122.1 

13.1 

Argentina _ 

78.3 

1.  4 

76. 9 

51. 9 

21.  4 

6.0 

Bolivia _ 

22.  4 

18.3 

4. 1 

18.  0 

4.  2 

.2 

Brazil _ 

193.  6 

36.  9 

156.7 

80. 1 

47.  0 

65  9 

6 

Chile . . 

125.9 

11.  4 

114.5 

.8 

102.  1 

13.  7 

8.  7 

.6 

Colombia _ _ _ 

68.  0 

15.  2 

52.  8 

35.  8 

22.  8 

8.3 

1.1 

Costa  Rica _ 

9.  6 

1.  6 

8.0 

4.  5 

1.  6 

3.  5 

Dominican  Republic _ 

35.2 

.2 

35.0 

10.0 

25.0 

.  2 

Ecuador-  J. _ 

30.  4 

3.  8 

26.  6 

15.  5 

13  6 

1  3 

(3) 

El  Salvador . . . 

26.2 

3.6 

21.6 

10.0 

1.2 

11.6 

2.3 

.1 

Guatemala _ 

7.  6 

4. 1 

3.  5 

3.  6 

3.  5 

.  5 

Haiti. . . . 

2.4 

2.  4 

1.  7 

.  7 

Honduras _ 1 _ 

2.  9 

2.9 

2.  5 

.  2 

.  2 

Jamaica _ _ _ 

.7 

.7 

.6 

(2) 

.  l 

Mexico..  _ 

110.  7 

8.3 

102.  4 

91.  8 

.  5 

10.  6 

7  8 

Nicaragua _ _ _ 

8.0 

1.9 

6.1 

2.5 

5.2 

.3 

Panama. _ _ ___ 

21.  4 

11.8 

9.  6 

2.0 

11.  5 

7.6 

3 

Paraguay _ 

8,3 

5.2 

3.1 

1. 1 

7.2 

Peru . . . . . 

64.3 

7.8 

66.5 

17.1 

15.9 

24.8 

6.5 

(j) 

Surinam _ 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.  1 

Uruguay _ 

6.  5 

.6 

5.9 

1.  9 

.2 

2.  5 

l  9 

Venezuela _ _ 

58.3 

6.3 

52.0 

10.  6 

42.0 

5.  6 

.  l 

West  Indies  and  East  Caribbean . 

10.0 

1.0 

9.0 

9.0 

.8 

.  1 

.  1 

British  Guiana.. . . . 

.5 

.5 

.4 

.  1 

British  Honduras _ _ 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.  1 

Regional  and  undistributed _ _ 

11.5 

11.5 

11.0 

a.  5 

1  As  of  Mar.  31,  1962. 

2  Less  than  $50,000. 

2  Technical  assistance  grants. 

Source:  Statistics  and  Reports  Division,  Agency  for  International  Development,  May  17,  1962. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  taking  spe¬ 
cifically  the  figures  for  AID  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  a  further  breakdown 
shows  that  about  55  percent  of  the  AID 
program  moneys  went  to  specific  long- 
range  development  projects.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  another  34  percent  went  for 


other  development  purposes,  principally 
to  pay  for  imports  essential  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  process.  This  leaves  only  11 
percent  for  direct  budget  support  which 
puts  the  whole  picture  in  a  slightly 
better  light. 

Consequently,  I  will  not  introduce  at 
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this  time  an  amendment  to  limit  ex¬ 
penditures  of  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds,  or  in  fact  any  aid  funds,  to  specific 
development  projects,  but  I  think  we 
should  make  clear  our  intent  when  au¬ 
thorizing  these  funds.  During  the  forth¬ 
coming  year,  I  intend  to  follow  very 
closely  the  purpose  for  which  loans  are 
made. 

fortieth  Anniversary  of  radio 

STATION  WEAN 

Mr.  PELL.  m\  President,  on  June  2 
Rhode  Island’s  pfismeer  radio  station, 
WEAN,  in  Providenc\celebrated  its  40th 
anniversary. 

Since  1922,  it  has  grow,  from  an  orig¬ 
inal  10-watt  transistor  station  in  the 
Shepard  Co.  store  in  Providence  to  one 
of  5,000  watts,  and  today  has  the  most 
up-to-date  and  modern  facilities. 

During  its  first  25  years  of  broadcast¬ 
ing,  WEAN  provided  the  public  Nvith  a 
variety  of  information  and  entertain¬ 
ment  programs.  When  television  'ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene  in  the  late  forti? 
the  station  adjusted  to  the  challenge 
provided  by  the  new  visual  medium  by 
offering  a  new  format  of  music,  news, 
and  public  service. 

Now  owned  by  the  Providence  Journal 
Co.,  it  is  well  equipped  to  provide  such 
programing,  especially  in  the  news  field 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  large  staff  of 
reporters  in  the  city  room  and  on  the 
State  staff  of  the  Journal-Bulletin. 

I  congratulate  radio  station  WEAN  on 
its  anniversary  and  commend  it  for  its 
contribution  to  the  life  of  Rhode  Island 
and  its  awareness  of  its  public  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

WITHHOLDING  AT  THE  SOURCE  ON 

INCOME  FROM  DIVIDENDS  AND 

INTEREST 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  24,  1962,  the  New  York  Times  car¬ 
ried  an  editorial  supporting  the  proposal 
of  the  President  to  withhold  on  the  in¬ 
come  from  dividends  and  interest  at  the 
source. 

The  editorial  quite  correctly  pointy 
out  that  this  is  not  a  new  tax,  that  thoj 
under  18  are  exempt,  and  that  the  older 
people  would  not  be  harmed  by  the/pvo- 
vision  for  they  could  gain  exemption  if 
they  reasonably  expected  to  hav/  no  tax 
liability. 

The  editorial  states  that  tile  facts  in 
no  way  justify  the  near  hysteria  there 
has  been  about  this  provision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  at/this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record^ 

There  being  no /objection,  the  edi¬ 
torial  was  ordereci  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Facts  on  Withholding 

The  mail  received  by  the  White  House 
and  Membece  of  Congress,  not  to  mention 
the  newspapers,  reveals  many  misappre¬ 
hensions /about  the  Federal  Government’s 
proposal'  for  income  tax  withholding  at 
source/from  dividend  and  interest  income. 

No/new  tax  is  proposed.  Withholding  at 
source  means  that  a  substantial  number  of 
people  who  have  been  escaping  existing 
faxes  by  failing  to  declare  their  dividend  or 
'  interest  income  will  have  to  pay,  thus  easing 


the  burden  on  more  honest  or  more  careful 
taxpayers.  Any  person  whose  income  is  so 
low  that  he  may  reasonably  expect  to  owe 
no  tax  liability  can  avoid  withholding  by 
filing  a  statement  with  the  savings  institu¬ 
tion  involved. 

All  children  under  18  are  made  automat¬ 
ically  exempt  when  they  file  a  statement 
regarding  age.  Persons  over  65  already  get 
special  tax  benefits  which  make  them  more 
likely  to  be  eligible  for  exemption  from 
withholding  than  are  people  between  18  and 
65.  A  relatively  small  number  of  persons  do 
run  the  risk  of  having  more  tax  withheld 
from  interest  or  dividend  income  than 
should  be  withheld;  but  they  are  entitled 
to  quarterly  refunds.  The  latter  privilege  is 
far  more  favorable  than  is  the  correspond¬ 
ing  provision  for  annual  refunds  to 
wage  earners  subject  to  withholding  from 
earned  income.  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  has  made  all  of  this  clear,  for  the 
20th  time,  again  this  week. 

These  are  the  facts.  They  in  no  way 
justify  the  near  hysteria  against  the  with¬ 
holding  proposal  which  has  been  aroused 
in  some  areas  by  its  opponents. 


WITHHOLDING  AT  THE  SOURCE 

ON  DIVIDEND  AND  INTEREST  IN¬ 
COME 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Presidenb/on 
Jitne  3,  1962,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
carked  an  editorial  in  support  of  with¬ 
holding  dividend  and  interest  income  at 
the  source. 

Their  editorial  properly  deAls  with  the 
subject  o folder  couples  whose  entire  in¬ 
come  is  from  dividends  fifr  interest  and 
in  whose  name  the  opponents  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  have  beb^L  objecting  to  withhold¬ 
ing. 

As  the  Post  Dkpatch  points  out,  an 
elderly  couple  wo/udhave  to  have  $5,300 
of  income  fronz  interest  and  $6,100  of 
income  from  dfvidends'in  any  year  before 
they  would  pe  subject  tos^ny  Federal  in¬ 
come  tax. 

As  one/would  need  an  investment  of 
from  $125,000  to  $150,000  a\4  percent 
interest  to  earn  these  amount*,  no  one 
can  .Honestly  say  that  aged  people  would 
be/narmed  by  this  bill  which  exempts 
lyone  over  65  from  its  provisions  if 
they  reasonably  expect  to  have  no  tax. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi^ 
torial  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Exempt  at  $5,000 

Administration  supporters  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  are  now  ofiering  a  com¬ 
promise  on  the  bill  to  withhold  income  taxes 
on  dividends  and  interest.  Their  proposal 
is  to  exempt  incomes  of  $5,000  or  less.  The 
offer  ought  at  least  to  block  anti-withholding 
propaganda  aimed  at  retired  citizens.  For 
example,  in  answer  to  a  charge  that  an  elderly 
couple  with  $5,000  yearly  in  dividends  would 
have  to  pay  income  taxes  of  $50,  Senator 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  proved  that  the  couple 
would  pay  no  tax  at  all. 

From  the  $5,000,  the  Senator  said,  the 
couple  would  first  deduct  $50  apiece  in  divi¬ 
dend  exclusions,  and  from  that  they  would 
deduct  $2,400  in  the  double  personal  exemp¬ 
tion  allowed  those  over  65  years.  This  would 
leave  $2,500,  from  which  the  standard  of  10 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  income  ($4,900) 
would  leave  $2,010  in  taxable  income.  The 
normal  tax  on  that  would  be  $402,  but  a 
dividend  credit  of  4  percent  or  $80.40  and  a 


retirement  income  credit  of  $321  would/ 
cancel  the  tax. 

Actually,  the  Treasury  figures  that  a 
tired  couple  could  have  up  to  $6,000'  in 
yearly  dividend  income  or  $5,300  in  interest 
income  without  paying  a  tax.  And  the  hypo- 
thetical  couple  to  which  Senator  /Douglas 
referred  would  have  to  have  $125,000  in 
investments  to  earn  their  $5,000  at  4  percent. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  withholding  bill 
does  not  mean  new  taxes  for/anyone.  It  is 
only  an  effort  to  collect  some  of  the  tax  loss 
in  unreported  dividend  and  interest  income 
which  the  Treasury  put  at  more  than  $1  bil¬ 
lion  for  1960.  The  compromise  $5,000  exemp¬ 
tion  would  eliminate  ae»ne  fairly  large  invest¬ 
ment  incomes  frony  withholding  but  still 
should  recover  the/bulk  of  the  tax  loss. 


WITHHOLDING  AT  THE  SOURCE  ON 

DIVIDEND  AND  INTEREST  IN- 
COMI 

Mr. /DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the  is¬ 
sues /of  the  Progressive  magazine  for 
June  1962  carried  an  article  on  with¬ 
iding  the  tax  already  owed  or.  divi- 
lends  and  interest.  This  article  is  ex- 
'tremely  accurate  and  supports  the  pro¬ 
posal  put  forward  by  the  President  to 
withhold  at  the  source. 

It  should  help  very  much  in  doing 
away  with  many  of  the  misleading  argu¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  about  this 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti¬ 
cle  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Big  Lie 

In  view  of  all  the  major  crises  confront¬ 
ing  the  American  people  at  home  and  abroad 
it  seems  doubtful  that  even  the  most  sensi¬ 
tive  public  pulsetaker  would  have  chosen 
the  proposed  Federal  income  withholding  tax 
on  interest  and  dividends  as  an  issue  that 
would  excite  almost  unprecedented  popular 
attention. 

Yet  this  modest  proposal  embodied  in 
section  19  of  a  complex  240-page  tax  revision 
biU — already  passed  by  the  House  and  now 
under  Senate  consideration — has  provoked  a 
flood  of  mail — almost  all  in  opposition  to 
the  measure — that  some  Senate  veterans 
claim  is  greater  than  any  since  the  Korean 
crisis  of  more  than  a  decade  ago.  Senator 
Paul  Douglas,  one  of  the  leading  supporters 
of  the  withholding  tax,  has  been  swamped 
vith  more  than  50,000  letters  on  the  issue, 
ther  Senators  report  as  many  as  several 
thousand  letters  a  day. 

B&hind  this  outpouring  of  public  opposi¬ 
tion  is  a  barrage  of  deceptive  propaganda 
laid  down  by  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
companies  which  has  frightened  countless 
numbers  of  elderly  people,  widows,  and  oth¬ 
ers  who  defend  for  their  livelihood  on  in¬ 
terest  and  dividend  income  into  believing 
the  Government  is  preparing  a  major  raid  on 
their  modest  holdings. 

It  is  widely  represented  that  refunds  of 
taxes  withheld  butNnot  owed  would  be  slow 
and  difficult  to  process. 

There  is  no  evidence  for  this  assertion. 
The  volume  of  refunds  would  be  minute  be¬ 
cause  of  the  liberal  exemption  provisions— 
nothing  remotely  resembling  the  volume  of 
refunds  involved  in  FederalNwithholding  on 
income  from  wages.  In  addition,  the  pro¬ 
posed  law  provides  for  refunds,  on  a  quar¬ 
terly  basis — four  times  as  frequently  as  re¬ 
funds  of  the  tax  on  wages. 

Another  argument  against  the  &ystem- 
this  one  raised  mainly  by  the  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  rather  than  individuals — is\that 
compliance  would  be  difficult  and  expense. 
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The  truth  is  that  compliance  could  hardly 
se  simpler.  If  a  corporation  paid  out  $1  mil¬ 
lion  in  dividends  for  example,  it  would 
merely  transmit  20  percent — $200,000 — to 
the  Treasury,  and  pay  80  percent  of  the 
dividend  to  the  shareholder.  It  is  not  re¬ 
quired  Pffiat  the  corporation  report  each 
individual  account.  Similarly,  when  banks 
pay  interest,  they  would  merely  transmit  20 
percent  of  the  total  paid,  but  not  the  de¬ 
positors’  namOs  and  amounts  withheld.  Fil¬ 
ing  of  the  annual  personal  income  tax  has 
been  equally  simplified. 

Largely  because  of  the  misconceptions  con¬ 
cerning  the  ease  of  compliance,  it  is  claimed 
the  withholding  system  would  cost  more  to 
administer  than  the  picrease  in  revenue 
would  warrant. 

In  a  remarkable  piece  oAtestimony  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  a  prominent 
banker  cut  the  ground  from  \mder  this  ar¬ 
gument.  To  the  great  surpriseNof  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  withholding  plan  received  enthu¬ 
siastic  support  from  John  Sadlick,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  controller  of  the  Franklin  Rational 
Bank  of  Long  Island,  the  32d  largest,  com¬ 
mercial  bank  in  the  country,  with  deposits 
totaling  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  Tril¬ 
lion  dollars.  Sadlick,  who  had  done 
homework  better  than  the  opposition,  proJ 
vided  the  only  concrete  testimony  concerning 
the  cost  to  banks  of  administering  the  with¬ 
holding  tax,  which  he  estimated  at  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  amount  withheld 
the  first  year,  and  less  than  half  that  in 
subsequent  years.  Bank  profits  would  be 
reduced  one-fourth  of  1  percent  the  first 
year,  less  than  half  that  thereafter.  “In 
view  of  our  findings,”  Sadlick  concluded, 
“how  could  our  bank  or  any  other  bank 
*  *  *  justifiably  refuse  to  cooperate  with 
the  Treasury  in  helping  to  close  this  im¬ 
portant  loophole?” 

In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  fa¬ 
voring  withholding  on  interest  and  dividends 
the  measure  is  in  trouble  in  the  Senate, 
largely  because  of  the  huge  volume  of  mail 
promoted  by  the  devious  propaganda  of  the 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 


WITHHOLDING  AT  THE  SOURCE  ON 
DIVIDENDS  AND  INTEREST 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
column  which  appeared  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  on  Saturday,  June  2,  Mr. 
George  Sokolsky  has  written  about  the 
proposal  to  withhold  at  the  source  on 
income  from  dividends  and  interest.  I 
commend  the  fairness  of  his  article  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  public. 

He  also  mentions  the  problem  of  in¬ 
come  abroad  escaping  taxation.  Thji 
too,  is  a  subject  on  which  the  tax  .hill 
attempts  to  close  some  of  the  exj/ting 
loopholes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat  Mr. 
Sokolsky’s  article  may  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printe^/in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Evasion 
(By  George  EX  Sokolsky) 

The  argument  in  /favor  of  a  withholding 
tax,  of  any  kind,  is /hat  there  is  considerable 
cheating  in  the  /payment  of  taxes.  The 
American  peopl/  are  an  honest  people,  but 
as  every  tax  collector  knows,  in  any  country, 
most  folks  fi/a  it  a  pleasure  to  evade  a  tax, 
avoid  a  tax',  find  a  loophole  in  a  tax  law. 
This  hasbeen  true  from  time  immemortal 
and  a  tp6c  collector  is  usually  disliked  not 
for  his/  personality  but  on  account  of  his 
profession.  He  is  like  a  hangman. 


Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  is  a 
trained  economist.  He  believes  in  the  with¬ 
holding  method  of  collecting  taxes  as  fair 
because  there  is  an  estimated  cheating  of  $1 
billion  per  year  and  therefore  those  who 
honestly  pay  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  com¬ 
pared  to  those  who  manage  to  cheat.  He 
favors  using  the  withholding  device  with  re¬ 
gard  to  dividends.  He  says: 

“The  bill  as  written  provides  for  either 
exemption  or  for  quick  quarterly  refunds 
which  in  my  judgment  will  mitigate  almost 
all  the  objections  which  previously  have  been 
made  against  the  provision.  The  fact  is  that 
over  75  to  80  percent  of  those  over  65,  in 
my  judgment,  would  be  exempt  from  with¬ 
holding,  and  an  aged  couple  both  over  65 
would  need  investments  of  well  over  $100,000 
even  to  be  subject  to  withholding.” 

I  dislike  the  withholding  tax  because  I 
prefer  to  keep  my  earnings  as  long  as  I  can 
and  to  manage  my  own  money — however 
badly  I  may  do  it.  Nevertheless,  any  citizen 
must  agree  that  the  tax  evader  is  a  cheat  and 
that  he  cheats  not  the  Government  but  his 
fellow  citizens  who  pay  their  taxes  as  they 
pay  other  bills. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  all 
this  and  Senator  Douglas  might  give  it  con¬ 
sideration.  Actually  tax  evasion  must 
^amount  to  more  than  the  $1  billion  which 
?e  lose  because  the  income  taxes  on  divi¬ 
dends  are  not  paid.  The  loss  in  tax  collec¬ 
tion,  from  American  money  on  deposit  i; 
Switzerland,  West  Germany,  Liechtenstein 
Monacu  Panama,  Hong  Kong,  and  other 
places  and  managed  by  bankers  and  breakers 
in  those  places  must  be  much  large/  than 
$1  billion, Vl though  I  have  been  u/fable  to 
get  accurateNlgures. 

Why  penalizethe  American  wh/>  keeps  his 
money  in  the  Bunted  States  add  uses  it  to 
expand  and  strengthen  American  industry 
and  commerce? 

Perhaps  if  the  indtune  ta&  were  simplified 
and  were  not  so  brut  nail/  collected,  involv¬ 
ing  huge  bookkeepine/costs  and  irksome 
man-hours  spent  by  individuals  and  small 
businessmen,  who  can  haxdiv  afford  the  time 
or  expert  advice,  th</e  would  pe  less  cheating. 
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moved,  the  transaction  could  be  taxedxim- 
mediat/y.  In  fact,  if  a  transactions  tax  wqre 
usedVthe  Government  would  not  have 
wait/for  its  money,  as  it  would  be  paid 
as  any  transaction  occurred. 

There  would  be  no  reports,  no  question¬ 
naires,  no  field  men  making  spot  checks,  no 
accountants,  no  lawyers.  A  transaction 
would  simply  have  no  legality,  no  validity, 
unless  the  transaction  stamp  were  affixed  to 
the  documents,  be  they  nothing  more  in¬ 
volved  than  checks  or  receipts  or  contracts. 

The  development  of  a  new  taxation  sys¬ 
tem  cannot  be  done  overnight  but  it  might 
be  taken  under  advisement  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency  which  includes 
several  knowledgeable  Senators. 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  MORGAN¬ 
TOWN,  W.  VA„  CHAMBER  OP  COM¬ 
MERCE  ON  RESIDUAL  OIL  IM¬ 
PORTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  since  I  first  became  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  10  years  ago,  I  have 
spoken  many  times  of  the  damage  to  the 
national  economy  and  to  the  national 
security  caused  by  excessive  imports  of 
residual  fuel  oil.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
this  waste  product  of  foreign  oil  refining 


operations  is  coming  into  the  country  in 
such  amounts  that  it  constitutes  a  real 
and  serious  threat  to  the  future  of  the 
domestic  coal  industry,  particularly  wit 
regard  to  the  important  east  coast/in- 
dustrial  fuels  market. 

The  damage  which  imported  r/sidual 
fuel  oil  causes  in  the  Appalachian  coal- 
producing  areas  of  West  Virginia  was 
highlighted  in  a  statement  recently 
adopted  by  the  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  /The  statement 
declared,  and  I  quote : 

During  this  year  so  f&y'  at  least  300  miners 
have  been  furloughed/ from  their  jobs  in 
coal  mines  in  our  county,  and,  as  much  of 
the  coal  produced  /by  Monongalia  County 
mines  is  consume/  by  public  utility  plants, 
it  can  be  definitely  stated  that  most  of  these 
furloughs  of  coal  miners  here  are  the  result 
of  the  continued  increasing  use  of  this  resid¬ 
ual  fuel  oil  in  our  mines’  normal  markets. 

The  story  of  coal  miners  furloughed 
because'  of  residual  oil  imports  is  being 
repeated  in  all  coal-producing  areas. 
The/effect  of  imported  residual  fuel  oil 
is  Zeing  felt  even  in  the  Midwest  coal 
reducing  areas,  which  do  not  directly 
supply  the  east  coast  market.  .As  Ap- 
plachian-produced  coal  is  displaced  in 
its  historic  east  coast  market,  it  is  forced 
to  seek  market  outlets  in  other  areas, 
often  in  direct  competition  with  Midwest 
produced  coal.  Thus,  imported  residual 
fuel  oil  has  a  nationwide  significance 
aside  from  the  national  defense  aspect. 

At  the  present  time,  residual  oil  im¬ 
ports  under  the  import  control  program 
are  running  at  the  rate  of  507,000  bar¬ 
rels  daily — or  about  185  million  barrels 
for  the  1962-63  quota  year.  This  total  is 
about  10  percent  greater  than  quota  im¬ 
ports  in  the  1961-62  import  year. 

The  need  for  relief  from  the  intoler¬ 
able  burden  which  excessive  imports  of 
residual  oil  imposes  upon  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  is  obvious.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  realize  that  time  is  running  out  for 
the  coal  industry.  We  must  make  up 
our  minds,  and  make  them  up  in  a  hurry, 
as  to  whether  we  want  a  coal  industry 
that  is  vigorous  and  healthy  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  expanding  its  production  rapidly 
and  significantly  in  a  national  emer- 
^ncy,  or  whether  we  want  to  gamble 
v/Hh  our  self-interest  by  allowing  this 
vitalindustry  to  literally  die  on  the  vine. 

want  a  coal  industry  capable  of 
participating  in  an  active  economy,  and 
fully  prepared  to  act  as  the  Nation’s 
energy  supplier  in  the  event  of  a  na¬ 
tional  emergency,  then  we  must  take 
action  to  stem  and  control  imports  of 
residual  fuel  oil.  The  price  of  inaction 
can  be  increasingly  costly  to  our  national 
economy,  and  ma\also  affect  our  free¬ 
dom. 

The  statement  adopW  by  the  Morgan¬ 
town  Chamber  of  Commerce  should  be 
carefully  read  and  studied.  It  clearly 
outlines  the  problems  created  for  the 
coal  industry  by  excessive  Sresidual  oil 
imports.  It  also  proposes  action  needed 
to  save  the  coal  industry.  I  ask:  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  the  statement 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record/ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  st 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Statement  of  the  Morgantown  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Morgantown,  W.  Va„  With 
,  Reference  to  Obtaining  Federal  Gov- 
inment  Action  To  Stabilize  Foreign 
esidual  Oil  Imports  at  Specific  Levels, 
Approved  at  Board  of  Directors  Meeting, 
May\21,  1962 

The  inyportation  of  foreign  residual  fuel 
oil,  whichNs  used  for  boiler  fuel  in  Industrial 
and  publlc\itility  plants  along  our  eastern 
sea  coastal  area,  is  becoming  increasingly 
more  critical,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the 
coal  produced  irMVlonongalia  County,  W.  Va. 
During  this  yearyo  far,  at  least  300  miners 
have  been  furlouglred  from  their  jobs  in  the 
coal  mines  in  our  county,  and  as  much  of 
the  coal  produced  b\  Monongalia  County 
mines  is  consumed  by  public  utility  plants, 
it  can  be  definitely  statecN^hat  most  of  these 
furloughs  of  coal  miners  Here  are  the  result 
of  the  continued  and  increasing  use  of  this 
residual  fuel  oil  in  our  nines’  normal 
markets. 

The  loss  of  these  many  men  frdm  the  pay¬ 
rolls  of  our  county  coal  mines  meSms  a  loss 
of  $2  million  yearly  wages,  without  taking 
into  account  the  loss  of  earnings  of  the  coal 
companies,  the  loss  to  the  railroads  in  freight 
revenue  and  to  their  employees  in  wages, 
and  to  the  overall  effect  on  the  economy\f 
this  county. 

In  addition  to  the  furloughed  miners, 
many  miners  who  are  still  employed  at  the 
mines  are  now  only  getting  about  3  days’ 
work  per  week.  Therefore,  the  actual  pay¬ 
roll  loss  from  furloughed  miners  is  only  a 
part  of  the  overall  loss  to  the  men  and  our 
county’s  economy  because,  in  addition,  those 
miners  still  working  are  losing  much  in 
wages  by  not  being  able  to  work  full  time. 
Our  mines  here  are  geared  to  work  a  full 
normal  week  and  the  loss  of  running  time 
creates  problems  with  lower  profits  and  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  operation.  It  can  readily 
be  seen  that  the  loss  of  payroll  wages  to  our 
miners  means  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars 
a  year  to  the  economy  of  Monongalia  County, 
W.  Va. 

The  administration’s  proposed  trade  ex¬ 
pansion  bill  will  soon  come  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  Washington  for  its  action.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  obtain  inclusion  of  an 
amendment  in  the  trade  act  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  stabilizing  residual  oil 
imports  at  specific  levels,  permitting  coal 
to  get  some  relief  from  the  presently  in¬ 
creasing  flood  of  foreign  oil,  which  now  de¬ 
prives  our  coal  from  its  established  markets. 

The  Morgantown  Chamber  of  Commerce 
urges  the  administration  to  support  any 
amendments  which  would  require  specify 
limitations  on  foreign  residual  oil  imports 
and  thereby  make  it  possible  for  this  coumy’s 
coal  mines  to  compete  with  this  foreign 
product,  giving  needed  work  to  our /miners 
and  permitting  our  mines  to  operate  on  a 
normal  workweek. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  dira6tors,  Mor¬ 
gantown  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc. 

James  R.  McCartney, 

Magging  Director. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  IHr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  a/ a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  xvill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislativ^/clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  ^without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

My  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
th^e  further  morning  business? 

le  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
5re.  Is  there  further  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

No.  91 - 8 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
2996)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 

TAX  LEGISLATION 

MfS.  MORTON.  Mr.  Preskjbnt,  it 
seems\pparent  that  we  will  hfdve  before 
the  Congress  an  omnibus  tax  bill,  in¬ 
cluding  a\tax  reduction  feature,  if  not 
at  this  session,  at  the  next/ession.  I  no¬ 
ticed  an  eight-column/neadline  in  the 
Washington  Evening fstar  which  reads, 
“Democrats  Back’ Ta/- Cut  Move.” 

We  have  beforekthe  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  now  a  controyeksial  tax  measure.  I 
wonder  if  it  wovnd  not  be  the  better  part 
of  wisdom  if  /Tie  administration  would 
ask  us  to  hold  up  action  on  this  bill 
pending  the  introductionNof-  a  new  bill. 

It  goes/ without  saying  chat  any  tax 
bill  is  Upsetting  to  the  business  com¬ 
munity,  to  the  investment  community. 
It  seems  to  me  that  today  the  ismsiness 
community  is 'showing  some  lack  of  con- 
lence  in  the  policies  of  this  adminis¬ 
tration;  and  certainly  the  investment 
community  shows  a  similar  lack  of  coi 
fidence,  as  is  borne  out  by  the  gyratioi 
of  the  stock  exchange  during  the  last  10 
days. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  major¬ 
ity  whip  of  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  others  assure  us  that 
in  the  not-too-distant  future,  there  will 
be  presented  a  major  tax  bill  involving 
a  tax  cut.  Such  a  bill  might  well  in¬ 
fluence  the  judgment  of  many  of  us  on 
such  matters  as  withholding,  tightening 
up  on  expense  accounts,  investment 
credit,  and  even  a  tax  on  foreign  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  U.S.  corporations. 

How  can  we  intelligently  legislate  to¬ 
day  on  a  tax  bill  when  hanging  over  us  is 
this  promise  of  a  tax  cut?  It  seems  to 
me  completely  inconsistent. 

As  I  pointed  out,  business  is  upset  now; 
the  market  is  upset  now.  Let  us  calm 
down  a  little.  Let  us  just  say  we  are 
not  going  to  pass  tax  legislation  until  the 
promised  omnibus  bill  comes  before  Con¬ 
gress. 

I  realize  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  labored--  long 


and  diligently  in  getting  a  bill  througt 
the  House  of  Representatives;  but 
seems  to  me  equally  clear  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  that  commfttee 
will  call  the  committee  together*  per¬ 
haps  the  week  after  the  electi/i,  and 
start  hearings  on  the  omnibyfs  bill,  if 
there  are  not  hearings  prior /hereto. 

I  believe  that  for  the  .good  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  restore  confidence, 
we  had  better  lay  it  aside.  Any  tax  bill 
makes  the  economy  and  the  business 
community  more  nervous,  and  this  is 
no  time  for  us  to  b/ getting  into  a  nerve 
spasm,  with  the  /rarket  going  the  way 
it  is. 

Mr.  CARLS0N.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  /eld? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
the  statement  he  has  just  made  in  re¬ 
gard/to  our  tax  program  and  proposed 
tax/legislation.  He  is  a  very  distin¬ 
guished  and  able  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  who  has  been  attending  the 
'  hearings  we  have  held  in  our  committee 
for  weeks  on  a  tax  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that 
arouses  much  controversy.  It  is  a  bill, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  said,  which  has  caused  much 
unrest  and  concern  in  our  Nation.  I 
share  with  him  the  view  that  the  bill 
should  be  set  aside. 

The  country  is  suffering  from  a  lack 
of  confidence  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
stock  market  and  numerous  business  in¬ 
dicators.  This  is  no  time  for  Pollyanna 
statements.  We  need  immediate  and 
constructive  action. 

I  do  not  share  the  views  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  that  we  should  begin  to  talk 
about  a  tax  cut  in  1963.  Those  of  us 
who  have  served  on  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  and  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  who 
have  studied  tax  problems  for  years, 
know  positively  that  when  one  wants  to 
start  the  economy  moving,  one  should 
consider  a  reduction  in  taxes. 

I  believe  that  at  this  time  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  action  the  country 
needs,  which  will  benefit  it.  We  need 
a  reduction  in  Federal  spending  and  at 
\the  same  time  a  reduction  in  taxes. 

J[  do  not  have  it  with  me  now,  but  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  ram  Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Livingston,  who  I  think  is  well  known  as 
a  finaroial  writer  in  this  Nation,  pub¬ 
lished  irrythe  newspapers  about  2  weeks 
ago.  Mr. 'Livingston  mentions  that  the 
recovery  ovkr  a  13 -month  period  from 
the  recession\-and  he  called  it  a  reces¬ 
sion — “has  beek  less  oomphy”  than  re¬ 
covery  from  anySpostwar  depression  the 
Nation  has  had.  'There  have  been  four 
since  1949.  Only  on  a  gross  national 
product  basis  is  the 'percentage  of  re¬ 
covery  higher  than  in  ram  three  previous 
depression  periods,  considering  13- 
month  periods.  The  industrial  produc¬ 
tion,  the  carloadings,  housing,  retail 
sales,  manufactures  orders,  >workweek, 
employment  are  lagging  in  recovery. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  that  article  printed  ni  the 
Record  at  this  point,  because  I  think  it 
shows  positively  that  the  recession  \e 
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are  going  through  is  not  picking  up 
slack,  as  has  been  the  expedience  in  the 
pas' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

And  Albert  L.  Nickerson,  chairman  of 
Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  pointedly  told  stock¬ 
holders  at  the  annual  meeting  that  corpo¬ 
rate  profits  as\i  percentage  of  national  in¬ 
come  have  dropped  from  9.2  percent  in  1947 
to  5.4  percent.  **The  erosion  of  corporate 
incentive  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  well-being  of\ur  Nation’s  economy.” 

WHERE  WENtNtHE  OOMPH 

Businessmen  are  uncertain  about  the 
present  administration.  Is  the  President 
antibusiness?  This  leads  to'hesitancy  in  de¬ 
cisionmaking.  And  they’re  uncertain  about 
business,  itself.  It  hasn’t  comb  up  to  first- 
of-the-year  expectations  and  hak  fallen  far 
below  the  projections  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

So  far,  this  recovery  has  been  less  dqmphy 
than  any  previous  postwar  recovery,\with 
the  possible  exception  of  1954-55.  Here,  is 
a  comparison  of  the  plusses  in  the  present 
advance  with  those  of  previous  recoveries 
over  the  same  time  span — 13  months: 


Indicator 

1961-62 

1958-59 

1954-55 

1949-50 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

GNP . . 

Individual  produc- 

9.5 

9.  1 

9.5 

7 

tion . 

13 

25 

12 

28 

Retail  sales . 

8 

12 

9 

21 

Carloadings . 

Manufacturers 

12 

23 

15 

40 

orders  . 

16 

30 

25 

44 

Workweek . 

3 

5 

3 

4 

Employment . 

4 

10 

6 

15 

Housing . 

26 

52 

26 

80 

Obviously,  this  hasn’t  been  a  stick-in-the- 
mud  recovery.  The  rise  in  total  output  of 
goods  and  services — gross  national  product — 
is  right  at  the  top.  But  in  housing  starts, 
employment,  retail  sales,  and  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  it  has  lagged  far  behind  the  best. 
And,  though  It’s  not  shown  in  the  table, 
unemployment  has  been  especially  stubborn. 

PROSPERITY  STILL  AHEAD 

This  explains  Wall  Street’s  teeter-totter 
behavior.  Even  omitting  the  sharp  declines 
of  April  and  May,  the  stock  market  rise  this 
time  was  only  21  percent  versus  32,  55,  and 
27  percent  in  the  other  recoveries.  This,  of 
course,  could  be  due  entirely  to  downward 
adjustment  in  earnings  expectations.  But  it 
could  be  more. 

Some  economists  argue  that  slow  recovers 
lead  to  early  recessions.  Even  now,  spine 
pessimists  prophesy  that  we’re  rounding'  out 
a  top  and  going  into  an  economic  vallf 

I  don’t  agree.  For  some  people,  if  business 
doesn’t  boom,  it’s  a  bust.  I  agfee  with 
Walter  W.  Heller,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  that  there^ still  plenty 
of  prosperity  left  in  the  recovery 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  Senator  froirl  Kentucky  for 
making  his  statement.  I  share  his 
views.  We  ought  to/lay  the  present  tax 
proposal  aside.  W6  ought  to  get  about 
the  business  of  writing  tax  legislation 
which  would  give  to  the  country  some 
assurance  of  getting  our  economy  mov¬ 
ing.  It  can  be  done. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  there  will  be 
some  second  thoughts  downtown.  I 
hope  .the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or 
someone  from  the  White  House,  will  see 
thg  wisdom  of  taking  the  initiative  in 
laying  the  proposed  tax  bill  aside.  I  do 


not  think  this  is  the  time  to  engage  in  a 
partisan  fight  about  attempting  to  table 
it.  I  think  that  would  be  a  mistake.  I 
think  it  would  further  destroy  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  is  so  badly  needed  today 
in  order  to  get  our  industrial  machine 
and  our  economy  moving  ahead.  We 
have  heard  much  said  about  getting 
America  moving.  Let  us  do  it.  One  way 
to  do  it  is  to  take  away  the  roadblocks 
which  are  obstructing  progress.  The 
uncertainty  about  our  tax  policy  is  one 
of  the  roadblocks. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  well  afford  a 
tax  cut  of  any  particular  consequence  at 
this  time,  but  when  this  “carrot”  is 
waved  before  the  economy  or  before  the . 
American  investors,  obviously  it  becomes 
more  difficult  for  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  vote  for  such  things  as  a  with¬ 
holding  tax  or  dividends  and  interest  in¬ 
come,  or  an  additional  tax  on  American 
companies  with  foreign  investments,  or 
investment  credit. 

What  would  be  the  outcome  of  the  de¬ 
preciation  proposal  made  by  the  Under 
^Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  Hot 
) rings?  How  would  that  apply  in  com¬ 
parison  with  investment  credit?  If  con 
porkte  taxes  are  to  be  lowered,  do  /ve 
needNo  provide  an  investment  credit? 
Can  wh  afford  to?  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  which .  occur  to  rrye,  after 
reading  the  newspapers  today. 

I  say  in  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  obvious  that  the  1963  promise  is  be¬ 
ing  injected  into  a  1962  campaign.  I  do 
not  think  that  in  the  heat  of  that  at¬ 
mosphere  is  any  time  bo  attempt  to  leg¬ 
islate  judiciously  oh/something  as  im¬ 
portant  as  our  tax  structure,  which  can 
indeed  seriously  affect\the  economy  of 
this  country  one/way  or'another. 

I  repeat,  I  hope  someone. from 'the  ad¬ 
ministration  jwill  take  the  initiative  and 
will  say,  “Since  there  will  be  under  con¬ 
sideration/an  omnibus  bill,  winch  will 
incorporate  all  tax  reduction  proposals, 
therefjne  we  wish  to  lay  this  bill  a^ide.” 

TtyC  time  involved  is  only  a  'tew 
months.  By  the  time  the  forms  ha\e 
beta  printed  to  implement  any  tax  la1 
/hich  Congress  may  pass  at  this  ses¬ 
sion,  Congress  will  be  engaged  in  debat¬ 
ing  proposed  legislation  to  change  the 
tax  law.  Then  there  will  be  manuals 
and  forms  and  everything  else  to  be 
changed,  and  all  will  have  to  be  thrown 
out  the  window,  because  another  tax  bill 
will  come  along  in  a  matter  of  months. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  all  think 
the  problem  through  and  lay  the  pend¬ 
ing  proposal  on  taxes  aside.  That  in  it¬ 
self  would  give  confidence  to  the  inves¬ 
tors  in  this  country,  stability  to  the  stock 
market,  and  stability  to  the  American 
industrial  and  business  complex. 


RESERVE  MILITARY  FORCES 
SHOULD  BE  MODERNIZED,  BUT 
NOT  REDUCED 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  national  chairman  of  the  National 
Reserve  Officers  Association’s  Legislative 
Advisory  Committee,  my  interest  in  the 
pending  proposal  to  reduce  the  forces  of 
the  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
units  is  intense.  I  call  attention  to  the 


fact  that  the  ROA  has  recently  voiced , 
100  percent  approval  for  modernization 
of  the  U.S.  Military  Reserve. 

However,  the  ROA  is  correct  in  point¬ 
ing  out  that  “modernizing”  and  /cut¬ 
ting  back”  in  strength  are  not  synony¬ 
mous  and  that  whatever  reorganization 
that  is  put  into  effect  should  Joe  carried 
out  without  reducing  strength:  It  should 
also  be  managed  without  changes  dam¬ 
aging  to  States  and  compfunities  within 
the  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  of  the  ROA 
has  been  misunderstood  at  times  pub¬ 
licly.  It  has  been  stated  that  they  were 
opposed  to  modernization.  They  are 
not  opposed  to  oiodernizing  the  Reserve 
Forces.  I  think  the  forces  should  be 
modernized  in  keeping  with  the  best 
military  overall  strategy,  and  also  in 
keeping  with  the  more  localized  tactics 
requirements  of  modern  warfare.  The 
forces /should  not  be  decreased.  They 
should  be  made  more  efficient. 

lile  the  ROA  has  made  its  position 
cl/ar,  I  am  continuing  almost  daily  to 
receive  strong  protests  from  officials  all 
'over  Texas — at  virtually  all  levels  of 
government — opposing  a  reduction  of 
forces  of  the  Texas  National  Guard. 

American  servicemen  are  now  serv¬ 
ing  in  danger  zones  in  many  places,  and 
any  move  to  weaken  our  country’s  posi¬ 
tion  of  strength  is  a  grave  and  entirely 
unecessary  risk. 

I  favor  any  move  toward  moderniza¬ 
tion  that  will  mold  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  units  into  a  better,  strong¬ 
er  fighting  force,  but  I  oppose  any  move 
that  represents  a  trend  away  from  the 
treasured  American  tradition  of  main¬ 
taining  a  strong,  ready  citizen  army. 

To  emphasize  the  growing  alarm  in 
Texas  in  the  face  of  a  pending  reduc¬ 
tion  of  forces  of  the  Texas  National 
Guard,  I  have  a  series  of  resolutions 
opposing  National  Guard  cutbacks  from 
the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Stamford, 
Jones  County;  City  Commission  of  the 
City  of  Ballinger,  Runnels  County;  Com¬ 
missioner’s  Court  of  Odessa,  Ector 
County;  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Bowie,  Montague  County;  City  Council 
\pf  the  City  of  Santa  Anna,  Coleman 
runty;  Mr.  Paul  Cain,  president  of  the 
Sweetwater  Board  of  City  Development; 
City\Commission  of  the  City  of  Ranger, 
Eastland  County;  Commissioner’s  Court 
of  Swisher  County;  Commissioner’s 
Court  oKWharton  County;  City  Com¬ 
mission  of,  City  of  Vernon,  Wilbarger 
County;  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Mis¬ 
sion,  HidalgcT'County;  City  Commission 
of  the  City  of  ftlcAllen,  Hidalgo  County; 
and  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Sher¬ 
man,  Grayson  Codnty. 

Those  counties  range  all  the  way  from 
the  Rio  Grande  and  Nfhe  gulf  coast  to 
the  high  plains  of  the\State  of  Texas. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  the  res¬ 
olutions  be  printed  at  this^point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  City  Council  oi 
City  of  Stamford,  Tex. 

Whereas  the  city  of  Stamford,  Tex.,  enjdys 
the  benefits  of  a  unit  of  the  Texas  Nationa 
Guard  with  a  unit  strength  of  53  men,  in- 
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Passed  and  approved  this  the  7th  day 
of  May  1962. 

Tom  B.  Moore, 

\  Mayor. 

\Attest: 

\  J.  B.  Atkinson,  Jr., 

\  City  Clerk. 

Resolution  by  County  op  Wilbarger,  City 
\  op  Vernon 

Whereas  The  City  Commission  of  the  City 
of  Vernon  deems  the  National  Guard  to  be 
of  vital  importance  to  the  Nation,  the  States, 
and  the  communities  in  which  local  units 
are  maintained,  mad 

Whereas  the  unltMocated  at  Vernon,  Tex., 
is  housed  in  a  permanent  type  building 
owned  by  the  National  Guard  on  land  do- 
noted  by  said  city,  andSsaid  unit  can  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  immunity  in  case 
of  disaster  or  other  emergency:  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  be  it  \ 

Resolved  by  the  City  Commission  of  the 
City  of  Vernon,  That  the  Department  of  the 
Army’s  National  Guard  Bureau  l»e,  and  is 
hereby,  requested  to  continue  the  inat  of  the 
Texas  National  Guard  located  at  'Vernon, 
Tex.,  in  connection  with  any  progranV  such 
Department  may  hereafter  instigate.  \ 

Adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  \ill 
members  of  the  City  Commission  of  the  Cifv 
of  Vernon,  at  a  regular  meeting  held  om 
May  8,  1962. 

J.  B.  Wright,  Mayqr,  ■ 
James  R.  Hamilton, 
Ernest  Rogers, 

L.  W.  Brajil, 

J.  B.  Taylor, 

Commissioners . 


May  31, 1962,  entitled  “Going  to  College.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Going  to  College 

Of  the  679  seniors  graduating  from  Abilene 
three  public  high  schools  this  week,  454  of 
them  plan  to  go  to  college  this  fall. 

This  is  two-thirds  of  the  total.  That  is  a 
remarkable  percentage. 

Our  percentage,  of  course,  would  be  higher 
than  normal  in  noncollege  cities,  for  many 
can  arrange  to  attend  one  of  the  three  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning  here  who  could 
not  go  out  of  town. 

This  is  one  of  the  assets  and  good  for¬ 
tunes  that  accrue  from  living  in  Abilene. 

But  another  reason  so  many  plan  to  go 
to  college  is  that  these  times  call  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  than  average  education,  and  both  the 
parents  and  students  realize  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

\  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 


Attest : 


T.  W.  Daniel, 

City  Secretary. 


TWO-THIRDS  OF  ABILENE,  TEX., 
HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS  PLANNING 
TO  ATTEND  A  COLLEGE  THIS  FALL 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

We  Do  Not  Use  Federal  Funds  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Highways  at  Home — We 
Should  Not  Do  It  Abroad 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  city  of  Abilene,  Tex.,  which  has 
three  fine  colleges,  can  be  justly  proud  of 
the  fact  that  454  of  the  679  senioi's  grad¬ 
uating  from  Abilene  public  schools  this 
year  are  planning  to  enter  college  this 
fall. 

As  the  Abilene  Reporter -News  pointed 
out  in  an  editorial  recently,  this  repre¬ 
sents  two-thirds  of  the  graduating  high 
school  students  in  Abilene,  and  is  a  suy 
prisingly  high  percentage.  / 

These  totals  should  serve  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  bell  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
field  of  higher  education  that  /he  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  teachers  and  teach¬ 
ing  space  and  facilities  deserves  our  con¬ 
stant  and  unrelenting  attention  and 
efforts.  / 

In  the  meantime,  I  salute  Abilene  and 
the  ambitious  youth.  /Abilene  is  known 
in  Texas  as  the  city  Xf  Christian  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  hope  of  Abilene  Chris¬ 
tian  College,  McMurry  College,  and 
Hardin- Simmons  University,  all  senior 
colleges.  Loajtfs  under  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958  have  helped 
nearly  a  /thousand  students  attend 
those  thyee  colleges  alone.  With  the 
coming/tide  of  young  Americans  eager 
for  learning  and  dedicated  to  their  coun- 
tryVprogress,  larger  programs  will  be 
needed  in  the  future. 

/i  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
'printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Abilene  Reporter  News  of  Thursday, 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  if 
our  foreign  aid  program  is  to  continue, 
if  it  is  to  have  the  support  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  if  Congress  is  to  be  expected 
to  continue  to  vote  billions  of  dollars  for 
it  annually,  wisdom  in  the  expenditure 
of  American  taxpayers’  funds  must  be 
vastly  augmented  and  waste  and  the 
double  standard  hitherto  prevalent  must 
be  eliminated.  President  Kennedy,  in 
sponsoring  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
Latin  America,  has  set  some  specific 
guidelines  in  which  self-help  and  reforms 
of  various  kinds  in  the  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  were  declared  to  be  essential  to  the 
continuation  of  Uncle  Sam’s  financial 
assistance.  It  is  regrettable  that  such 
self-help  and  such  reforms,  despite  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy’s  prescription  of  them  as 
conditional  to  our  aid  have  not  been  gen¬ 
erally  forthcoming  or,  at  best,  forth¬ 
coming  in  a  very  limited  degree. 

As  a  member  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works,  of 
which  my  able  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph]  is  chairman,  I  went  to  Central 
America  shortly  before  the  opening  of 
this  session  of  Congress  to  inspect  the 
progress  of  the  Inter-American  High¬ 
way  extending  through  the  six  Central 
American  Republics  from  the  Mexican 
border  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Its  construction  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  under  a  variety  of  stat¬ 
utes  and  appropriation  measures  en¬ 
acted,  beginning  as  far  back  as  1930. 
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Under  these  statutes,  which  are  listed 
on  page  3  of  our  subcommittee’s  re¬ 
port,  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
pay  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  highway,  and  the  six  Re¬ 
publics' — Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Pan¬ 
ama — one-third.  To  date,  the  United 
States  has  contributed  as  its  share  of 
this  arrangement  $138,703,000.  Let  me 
say  that  I  consider  this  highway  a  de¬ 
sirable  project.  It  links  us  with  our 
neighbors  and  it  helps  them  and  should 
aid  them  increasingly  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  resources  and  of  their 
economy.  The  highway  is  now  nearing 
completion,  although  regrettably  not  on 
the  schedule  or  within  the  appropria¬ 
tions  at  various  times  predicted  by  the 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
who  have  charge  of  the  project.  Our 
subcommittee,  in  its  report,  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  estimate  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Public  Roads  as  to  the  amounts 
needed  to  complete  the  Inter-American 
Highway  would  henceforth  be  more  ac¬ 
curate  than  those  presented  in  the  past. 

Indeed,  the  subcommittee  reminded 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  that  when 
that  agency  appeared  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  1955  requesting  an  additional  au¬ 
thorization  of  $25,730,000  to  complete 
the  Inter-American  Highway  assurances 
were  given  at  that  time  that  the  high¬ 
way  could  and  would  be  completed  with 
that  sum.  The  following  colloquy  took 
place  at  that  time  : 

Senator  Gore.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  inquire  either  of  Mr.  Curtiss  (Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Public  Roads)  or  Mr.  Turner  (As¬ 
sistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Roads) ,  as  to  the  reliability,  in  their  opin¬ 
ion,  of  the  cost  estimates? 

Mr.  Curtiss.  We  think  they  are  reliable, 
and  that  the  work  can  be  done  for  that 
amount. 

Senator  Gore.  Did  you  arrive  at  the  rec¬ 
ommended  amount  through  detailed  study 
or  is  it  a  so-called  educated  guess? 

Mr.  Curtiss.  Mr.  Turner  was  in  charge  of 
the  work  of  making  the  estimates.  I  think 
it  was  a  careful  estimate. 

Senator  Gore.  Do  you  say  so,  Mr.  Turner? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes. 

However,  in  1957,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  was  before  the  Congress  again  re¬ 
questing  an  additional  authorization  of 
$10  million  and  admitting  that  its  pre¬ 
vious  estimtes  had  been  incorrect.  Such 
increased  authorization  was  voted  by  the 
Congress. 

Now  we  are  told  that  a  request  for  the 
authorization  of  an  additional  $32  mil¬ 
lion  will  have  to  be  made  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  again  for  the  purpose  of  complet¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Highway. 

Thus,  the  Bureau’s  estimate  in  1955 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  sum  of 
$25,730,000  would  complete  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  turns  out  to  be  in¬ 
correct  by  $42  million — an  error  of  close 
to  200  percent.  No  one  now  can  say 
what  the  reaction  of  the  Congress  would 
have  been  in  1955  if  it  had  been  told  that 
it  would  take  $67,730,000  to  complete  the 
highway  rather  than  $25,730,000.  Con¬ 
gress  is  entitled,  if  it  is  to  legislate  in¬ 
telligently,  to  more  accurate  estimates 
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than  have  hitherto  been  furnished  it 
with  respect  to  this  program. 

I  would  add  that  the  subcommittee 
also  viewed  with  concern  and  so  re¬ 
ported,  that  nowhere  along  the  hundreds 
of  miles  of  this  highway  through  six 
countries  was  there  any  sign  indicating 
that  the  construction  of  this  major  proj¬ 
ect  was  a  joint  undertaking  in  which  the 
United  States  had  actually  paid  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  besides  providing  ex¬ 
pert  engineering  and  other  services  with¬ 
out  which  the  highway  could  not  have 
advanced  to  its  present  status.  No  ade¬ 
quate  explanation  was  given  as  to  why 
such  markers  and  signs  had  not  been 
installed.  The  subcommittee  believes 
that  this  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  na¬ 
tional  pride  but  that  such  markers 
should  properly  serve  as  a  constant  daily 
reminder  to  the  users  of  these  highways 
of  the  tangible  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  economic  bet¬ 
terment  of  the  people  of  the  Central 
American  countries.  It  is  our  hope  that 
such  signs,  suitably  designed  and  appro¬ 
priately  placed,  will  now  be  forthcoming. 

But  of  much  greater  concern  even 
than  the  inaccuracies  of  the  cost  esti¬ 
mates  with  which  the  Congress  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  confronted  and  the  failure  to 
attempt  to  secure  recognition  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  part  which  the  United  States  has 
played  in  this  project,  was  the  discovery 
by  the  subcommittee  that  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  San  Salvador,  the  one-third 
contributions  of  the  five  other  countries 
came  variously  out  of  our  own  foreign 
aid  program  in  the  form  of  loans  and 
grants  from  our  various  foreign  aid  and 
lending  agencies.  In  other  words,  Uncle 
Sam  was,  in  fact,  to  a  large  degree  pay¬ 
ing  the  one-third  cost  which,  under  the 
statute  enacted  by  the  Congress,  was  an 
obligation  of  the  recipient  countries. 
The  facts  and  figures  are  set  forth  on 
pages  63  to  70  of  the  subcommittee’s  re¬ 
port. 

Had  the  Congress  so  wished,  although 
I  would  not  have  considered  it  wise,  it 
could  have  financed  the  entire  project 
as  an  outright  grant.  I  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  this  undesirable  in  that  it  would 
not  have  required  the  obviously  desirable 
participation  and  sharing  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  costs  which  was  clearly  the 
intention  of  the  Congress  when  it  enacted 
the  legislation  that  did  provide  a  two- 
thirds  participation  by  the  United  States 
and  a  one-third  participation  by  the 
recipient  countries.  Certainly,  the  way 
the  program  has  worked  out  has  not  been 
a  fulfillment  of  and  compliance  with  the 
congressional  mandate.  It  certainly  has 
not  served  the  purpose  of  evoking  the 
kind  of  self-help  which  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  has  properly  called  upon  foreign 
countries  to  vouchsafe  in  present  and 
future  programs. 

Now  that  the  Inter- American  Highway 
is,  however,  let  it  be  hoped,  nearing  com¬ 
pletion,  if  and  when  the  Congress  votes 
the  additional  $32  million  now  requested, 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
United  States  continue,  under  its  for¬ 
eign-aid  program,  to  assist  these  coun¬ 
tries  in  maintaining  the  roads  which  as 
it  turns  out  are  virtually  wholly  or  almost 
^uilt  with  American  funds.  This, 
I  think  would  be  a  most  unwise  policy 


and  a  highly  costly  one.  Certainly,  after 
a  generation  of  assistance  and  training 
by  the  engineers  and  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  appropriate 
road  building  agencies  of  these  six  Cen¬ 
tral  American  countries  should  be  able 
to  maintain  the  roads  that  we  have 
built.  In  any  event,  in  the  remaining 
year  or  two  when  we  complete  the  Inter - 
American  Highway,  the  Congress  could 
properly  direct  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  officials  to  make  every  effort  to 
inculcate  road  maintenance  training  and 
efficiency  upon  the  appropriate  officials 
of  these  six  Republics. 

Further,  I  doubt  whether  Uncle  Sam’s 
purse  is  going  to  be  long  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  in  foreign  countries  all  over  the 
world  the  roads  we  have  built  wholly  and 
in  part  through  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  Let  it  be  made  crystal  clear  that 
we  do  not  do  this  for  ourselves  at  home. 
Many  of  our  States  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  use  Federal  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  highways  built  under 
our  Federal  Aid  Highway  program.  Re¬ 
quests  to  that  end  have  often  been  made 
but  never  granted.  It  seems  to  me  un¬ 
thinkable  that  we  should  do  for  foreign 
countries  what  we  specifically  refuse  to 
do  for  our  own  States.  Yet  that  is  being 
seriously  contemplated.  I  am,  therefore, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  program,  specifically  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  S.  2996,  which 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for  re¬ 
constructing,  rebuilding,  or  maintaining 
any  road  or  highway  in  a  foreign  land 
which  has  been  wholly  or  partly  built 
by  American  foreign  aid  funds,  either 
through  grants  or  loans.  I  trust  that  the 
amendment  will  be  accepted  and  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  proposed  legislation,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  with¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  after  line  24,  add  the 
following: 

“(F)  After  section  620  add  the  following 
new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  620A.  Prohibition  Against  Use  op 
Funds  for  Certain  High w at  Purposes. — 
None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  making 
any  grant  or  loan  to  any  country  for  the 
reconstruction,  rebuilding,  or  maintenance 
of  any  road  or  highway  in  such  country  in 
the  construction  of  which  United  States 
funds,  either  in  the  form  of  loans  or  grants 
have  been  used.’  ” 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mi’.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  listened 
with  interest  to  the  Senator’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  his  amendment.  Most  of  the 
Senator’s  remarks — practically  all  of  his 
speech — related  to  the  Inter-American 
Highway.  However,  the  amendment 
seems  to  cover  any  and  all  road  projects 
Is  that  a  correct  interpretation  of  the 
Senator’s  amendment;  or  is  the  amend¬ 
ment  intended  to  relate  only  to  the  Inter- 
American  Highway? 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Of  course,  my  at¬ 
tention  was  forcefully  called  to  this  sit¬ 
uation  by  my  visit  to  Central  America. 
I  believe  it  to  be  sound  policy,  wherever 
the  United  States  has  built  roads  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  under  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  that  the  future  responsibility  of 
maintaining  the  roads  after  they  have 
been  built  should  be  left  to  the  recipient 
cpuntries,  and  that  Uncle  Sam  should 
not  be  expected  to  continue  to  supply 
financial  aid  to  maintain  the  roads  for 
an  indefinite  period.  Otherwise  we 
would  be  pouring  our  money  into  a  bot¬ 
tomless  pit. 

I  think  it  desirable  for  the  United 
States  where  it  has  paid  for  highway 
construction  not  merely  in  Central 
America,  although  the  situation  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America  was  forcefully  called  to  my 
attention,  to  insist  that  thereafter  main¬ 
tenance  be  by  the  recipient  country.  I 
believe  we  should  not  do  for  foreign 
countries  what  we  ever  do  in  our  own 
country.  As  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
well  knows,  and  as  the  Presiding  Offi¬ 
cer,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey],  knows,  the  at¬ 
tempt  has  often  been  made  to  obtain 
Federal  aid  for  the  maintenance  of 
highways  in  the  Western  States.  These 
requests  have  always  been  refused.  The 
States  are  not  allowed  to  use  Federal 
funds  to  maintain  roads  which  have  been 
built  under  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program.  There  should  be  no  different 
policy  for  road  maintenance  abroad. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
situations  are  not  analogous.  In  the 
United  States  we  have  a  State-Federal 
arrangement.  In  the  other  case,  the 
dealings  are  between  two  nations — the 
United  States  and  another  nation. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  answer  the 
Senator’s  presentation  concerning  his 
amendment  at  this  time,  but  I  am  throw¬ 
ing  out  suggestions  or  thoughts.  As  I 
see  it  most  of  our  assistance  in  road¬ 
building — I  am  speaking  of  roadbuild¬ 
ing  generally — is  going  to  countries 
which  are  underdeveloped.  In  other 
words,  we  do  not  ordinarily,  in  our  aid 
programs,  build  roads  in  industrialized 
countries.  Our  purpose  is  to  help  under¬ 
developed  countries.  One  of  the  first 
things  we  seek  to  do  when  we  move  into 
an  underdeveloped  country  is  to  help 
in  the  building  of  communications  sys¬ 
tems.  By  “communications  systems”  I 
mean  highways,  railroads,  and  telephone 
and  telegraph  lines.  It  is  facilities  of 
that  kind  which  can  pull  communities 
together. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be 
necessary  for  us  to  continue  to  give  some 
kind  of  assistance.  When  we  build  a 
road  or  make  money  available  for  the 
building  of  a  road,  certainly  we  do  not 
want  to  see  the  road  go  to  pot;  we  want 
to  have  it  remain  a  good  road.  If  by 
making  money  available  in  relatively 
small  amounts  roads  can  be  maintained 
in  good  condition,  the  investment  we 
have  made,  particularly  in  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries,  can  be  protected. 

Mi’.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  wifi 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  the  floor. 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  But  as  a  part  of 
our  program  in  other  countries — it  is  a 
program  of  assistance,  and  it  also  in¬ 
volves  training  and  education — as  we 
complete  the  roads,  why  do  not  we  con¬ 
comitantly  train  the  local  officials  to 
maintain  them? 

Actually,  the  law  provides  that  these 
countries  shall  maintain  the  roads  that 
we  build  for  them.  Specifically,  section 
212  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
says,  and  I  quote : 

No  part  of  said  appropriations — 

This  is  the  appropriation  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Inter-American  High¬ 
way — 

shall  be  available  for  obligation  or  expendi¬ 
ture  in  any  such  country  until  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  that  country  shall  have  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  United  States 
which  shall  provide  in  part  that  said  coun¬ 
try. 

And  then  there  are  five  provisions, 
and  the  fifth  is:  “will  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  said  highway  after  its 
completion  in  condition  adequately  to 
serve  the  needs  of  present  and  future 
traffic  ** 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  brought  out 
that  point,  because  I  intended  to  refer 
to  it.  It  is  highly  essential  that  that 
be  done,  and  that  is  what  we  ordinarily 
do  when  we  work  in  a  less  developed 
country.  We  develop  primarily  the 
things  I  have  mentioned — transporta¬ 
tion,  utilities,  education,  and  technical 
assistance  to  agriculture,  sanitation,  and 
public  health,  for  instance — things  that 
require  technical  assistance  and  techni¬ 
cians.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alaska  that  as  we  help  build 
the  roads,  we  need  to  help  train  techni¬ 
cians  there  to  maintain  them.  But  that 
takes  time;  it  cannot  be  done  over¬ 
night. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  we  could  follow 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  could  adopt  his  amendment, 
but  I  believe  some  problems  are  involved. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
I  have  traveled  in  Cambodia  and  in  Viet¬ 
nam  in  areas  where  the  roads  had  gone 
completely  to  pieces.  So  either  we  had 
to  assist  in  bringing  the  roads  up  to 
standard  again,  or  else  we  had  to  face 
the  loss  of  the  investment  we  had  made 
in  such  roads.  So  we  shall  have  to  main¬ 
tain  some  of  the  roads,  at  least  for  a 
while,  although  I  wish  we  did  not  have 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  But  cannot  my  sug¬ 
gestion  be  met  at  least  part  way,  by  im¬ 
posing  a  time  limit  in  that  connection? 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  in  a  country 
such  as  Cambodia,  the  development  of 
trained  technicians  would  involve  some 
delay.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us 
consider  the  situation  in  the  countries 
of  Central  America  where  our  engineers 
have  been  working  for  years.  How  long 
a  time  will  be  required  to  train  the 
needed  personnel  there?  There  must 
certainly  be  some  cutoff  date. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  One  of  my  sincerest 
regrets  is  that  I  have  not  yet  visited  any 
of  the  countries  of  Central  America  or 


South  America.  But  I  hope  some  day  to 
be  able  to  visit  there. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  However,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  most  important.  Although  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  made — namely,  that  the 
situation  is  somewhat  different — yet  it 
is  true  that  if  we  are  to  help  these  coun¬ 
tries  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  we  must 
make  a  beginning,  particularly  in  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  our  experts  have  been 
assisting  in  a  particular  activity  for  a 
generation.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  Cambodia.  But  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  our  experts  have  been  giving 
assistance  for  many  years,  surely  we  can 
say,  “We  are  turning  over  these  roads 
to  you.  We  expect  you  to  maintain  them 
from  now  on.” 

Of  course,  if  within  a  year  or  so  we 
found  these  highways  were  going  to  pot, 
and  it  was  in  the  national  interest  to  do 
so,  we  could  reopen  the  situation.  But 
certainly  we  must  point  out  to  the  gov- 
erments  of  these  countries  that  that  is 
their  responsibility  henceforth.  At  least 
I  so  believe. 

It  was  a  great  shock  to  us,  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  Public  Works  Subcommittee, 
to  find  that  in  Central  America  none  of 
these  countries — except  El  Salvador — • 
has  contributed  the  one-third  of  the  cost 
which  each  was  supposed  to  contribute. 
Actually,  the  statute  specifically  provides 
that  the  United  States  will  pay  two- 
thirds  and  the  other  countries  will  pay 
one-third.  But  they  have  paid  the  one- 
third  largely  out  of  our  own  foreign-aid 
funds.  Certainly  this  is  a  ridiculous 
situation,  and  considering  the  statute  a 
highly  improper  one,  and  surely  it  is 
time  for  us  to  clamp  down. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  find  in  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  statement  nothing  with  which  I 
can  quarrel  in  any  way.  However,  he  is 
referring  to  a  specific  instance;  namely, 
the  Inter- American  Highway.  Under 
the  administration  of  that  act  there 
should  have  been  a  closer  watch  in  this 
connection. 

But  the  Senator’s  amendment  does  not 
deal  only  with  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  through  which  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  passes;  his  amend¬ 
ment  also  deals  with  the  nations  of 
Africa  and  with  other  nations  in  South 
America. 

Last  fall  I  visited  in  South  America, 
and  I  saw  there  some  very  fine  high¬ 
ways — for  example,  in  Venezuela.  I  do 
not  think  U.S.  funds  were  used  to  build 
that  highway;  I  believe  the  Venezuelans 
built  it  with  their  own  funds.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  they  are  developing  the  needed 
technicians. 

But  I  can  think  of  other  countries  in 
South  America  that  do  not  have  the  nec¬ 
essary  roadbuilding  knowledge.  That  is 
required,  and  it  will  take  time  to  obtain 
it. 

I  believe  the  objective  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  mentioned  is  a  good 
one;  and  I  believe  that  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  AID  Act  and  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Inter-American 
Highway  Act,  the  principles  he  has  enun¬ 
ciated  should  be  carried  out.  But  when 
such  a  provision  is  included  in  the  law. 
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in  the  manner  called  for  by  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  no  leeway  is  left. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  himself  has 
said  that  if  the  amendment  were  adopted 
and  if  thereafter  we  found  that  these 
countries  did  not  have  the  necessary 
technical  knowledge  so  as  to  be  able  to 
maintain  the  roads,  we  could  examine 
the  situation  again.  But  the  Senator 
knows  that  it  takes  time  for  Congress  to 
act. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  take  up  this  problem  with  our  AID 
people;  and  I  am  sure  he  can  get  from 
them  a  good,  strong  letter  regarding  it, 
because  I  believe  the  principle  of  his 
amendment  is  a  good  one.  However,  I 
hope  he  will  not  insist  upon  including 
his  amendment  in  the  law. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agree  to  the  inclusion  of 
my  amendment  in  an  amended  or  modi¬ 
fied  form,  so  as  to  limit  the  application 
of  this  provision  for  the  time  being  to 
the  Inter-American  Highway? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  a  matter 
which  is  controlled  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  I  believe.  I  would  much 
prefer  to  have  some  of  the  members  of 
that  committee  in  the  Chamber,  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  debate.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  was  for¬ 
merly  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
but  I  believe  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of 
it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  true.  He 
was  a  very  effective  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  but  he  no  longer  serves  on  it;  he 
now  has  moved  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  know  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  now; 
but  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Alaska  will 
wait  until  some  of  the  members  of  that 
committee,  and  particularly  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Roads  Subcommittee,  are 
present 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  agree  to  the  inclusion 
in  the  bill  of  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  when  such  roads  are  built,  concomi¬ 
tant  training  of  maintenance  personnel 
will  be  insisted  upon,  so  that  in  a  year 
or  so  these  countries  will  be  able  to  take 
over.  I  believe  we  should  at  least  estab¬ 
lish  a  policy  looking  in  that  direction, 
even  if  this  amendment  is  not  approved. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  feel  confident 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  can  obtain 
such  assurances  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
Director  of  the  AID  program;  and  I 
suggest  that  the  Senator  write  a  letter  to 
him.  Of  course,  we  could  include  in  the 
bill  a  statement  of  principle  or  policy; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  these  problems 
should  be  handled  administratively. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  They  ought  to  be. 
However,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
well  knows,  frequently  they  are  not. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  A  declaration  of 
purpose  by  the  Congress — although  even 
that  is  not  always  respected — does  carry 
a  certain  amount  of  weight  and  author¬ 
ity. 

So  I  believe  it  desirable,  as  part  of  the 
entire  foreign  aid  program,  which,  as  we 
know,  is  to  provide  economic  assistance 
and  educational  assistance — for  us  to  in¬ 
dicate  to  these  countries  that  when  we 
embark  on  a  new  activity,  such  as  road- 
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building,  they  will  be  expected  at  some 
future  time — and  at  the  earliest  possible 
time — to  maintain  the  roads.  I  believe 
it  important  that  that  be  declared  as 
part  of  our  policy,  and  also  that  every  ef¬ 
fort  be  made  by  our  administrative  agen¬ 
cies  which  have  charge  of  the  work  to 
see  to  it  that  that  policy  is  carried  out. 
Otherwise,  the  United  States  would 
merely  continue  indefinitely  to  provide 
assistance,  but  no  sense  of  responsibility 
would  have  been  inculcated  upon  the 
recipient  countries. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  During  the  day  I 
shall  be  glad  to  discuss  this  question 
further. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  whether,  in  the  de¬ 
liberations  in  the  committee  on  the 
foreign-aid  bill,  any  reference  was  made 
to  the  acute  situation  involving  the  con¬ 
stant  outflow  of  gold  and  the  unfavor¬ 
able  balance  of  payments,  which  are 
placing  the  economy  of  our  country  in 
dire  circumstances. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  statement  I 
made  yesterday  I  mentioned  that  sub¬ 
ject,  although  briefly.  I  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  under  the  overall 
aid  program,  78  percent  of  the  funds  are 
spent  in  this  country,  and  practically 
all  the  remainder — I  refer  now  to  the 
funds  which  are  spent  in  other  coun¬ 
tries — is  spent  in  countries  which  are 
greatly  underdeveloped. 

We  do  not  spend  any  money  in  in¬ 
dustrialized  countries.  Furthermore,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
the  fact  that  under  our  military  as¬ 
sistance  program  we  actually  reverse  the 
flow  of  dollars,  because  instead  of  our 
dollars  going  there,  we  get  more  dollars 
back.  I  remember  a  $335  million  item 
representing  the  sale  of  munitions  or 
supplies  to  those  countries.  There  was 
a  $800  million  return,  representing  pur¬ 
chases  in  the  United  States  made  by 
those  countries.  So  we  actually  recoup 
a  good  part  of  that  money.  I  do  not 
have  the  overall  figures.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  it  amounts  to, 
but  we  recoup  a  great  part  of  the  money. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  point  out  that 
we  receive  assurances,  like  the  one  given 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  that  our 
economy  is  making  some  progress,  that 
we  are  on  the  move.  He  says  we  are 
recouping  some  of  our  gold,  but  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  a  state¬ 
ment  I  received  from  the  Treasury,  that 
in  1961  we  had  a  loss  of  $857  million  in 
gold  outflow.  In  the  first  5  months  of 
1962  there  was  a  loss.  In  January  there 
was  a  loss  of  $100  million.  In  February, 
$52  million;  in  March,  152  million;  in 
April,  $124  million;  in  May,  $60  million. 
During  the  first  5  months  of  this  calen¬ 
dar  year  there  was  a  loss  of  $488  million. 

that  rate  of  outflow  is  maintained 
throughout  the  calendar  year,  there  will 
be  a  loss  in  excess  of  $1  billion  of  gold 
this  year. 


Of  course,  a  defense  could  be  made 
that  the  foreign  aid  program  contributes 
to  this  situation,  which  to  me  is  even 
more  of  a  menace  than  Communist  ag¬ 
gression  abroad. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
whether  we  can  continue  with  this 
elaborate,  very  liberal  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  and  have  a  continual  outflow  of 
gold,  which  has  reached  levels  which 
now  constitute  a  serious  challenge,  if  the 
American  dollar  abroad  should  lose  some 
of  its  prestige  and  our  creditors  should 
demand  payment  in  gold. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  as  aware 
as  I  am  of  this  situation.  It  is  a 
menacing  situation  to  the  economic  con¬ 
dition  of  our  country. 

I  should  like  to  have  some  assurances 
from  the  Senator  that  we  can  continue 
blindly  putting  up  billions  of  dollars  un¬ 
der  the  guise  of  foreign  aid  at  a  time 
when  our  financial  condition  is  im¬ 
measurably  worse,  probably,  than  the 
fiscal  status  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world  today. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  that  is  a 
rather  exaggerated  statement. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  It  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  conclusion.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  outflow  of  gold  or  dollars  from 
this  country.  It  is  rather  strange  to  me 
that  we  do  not  consider  the  trend.  There 
has  been  an  improvement  in  the  outflow 
of  gold.  I  join  the  Senator  in  his  con¬ 
cern  about  it.  I  am  as  concerned  as  he 
is  about  it,  but  I  take  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  3  or  4  years  ago  we  lost,  in  1 
year,  about  $4  billion,  and  in  another 
year  $3%  billion - 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  is 
thinking  about  the  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  talking  about 
dollars.  There  was  an  outflow  of  gold 
taking  place  at  that  time.  The  outflow 
of  dollars  has  been  whittled  down.  It  is 
less.  So  long  as  we  can  keep  the  trend 
downward,  we  are  making  an  improve¬ 
ment. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  can¬ 
not  go  on  forever  with  an  outflow  of  gold 
or  dollars — I  do  not  care  which  way  it  is 
captioned - 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Dollars  are  gold. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  represent  a 
call  on  gold. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Redeemable  in 
gold. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  redeemable 
in  gold. 

I  have  given  the  figures  relating  to  half 
of  the  bill — that  is,  the  military  part  of 
it.  If  the  Senator  will  refer  to  page  8960 
of  yesterday’s  Record,  he  will  see  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  subject.  I  think  it  is  well  to 
read  it  here.  I  am  reading  from  the 
middle  of  the  paragraph  near  the  top 
of  the  middle  column  on  that  page: 

The  committee  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  net  effect  on  the  American  economy  of 
the  military  assistance  program  is  an  inflow 
of  gold.  This  year,  $335  million  in  military 
air  is  being  spent  outside  the  United  States, 
but  the  sale  of  military  equipment  under 
the  program  will  return  $800  million  to  the 
United  States.  Also,  more  than  $400  million 
of  direct  business  to  U.S.  firms  will  be  cre¬ 
ated  by  a  number  of  cost-sharing  programs 
that  are  being  carried  on  under  this  program. 


In  the  second  paragraph  there  is 
something  to  which  I  wish  to  call  at¬ 
tention  : 

The  fact  is,  as  the  committee  report  ob¬ 
serves,  that  about  78  percent  of  all  the  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1962 — 

That  is  the  present  fiscal  year,  of 
course — 

will  be  spent  directly  in  the  United  States. 
And  the  administration  estimates  that  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  economic  assistance  not  spent 
directly  in  the  United  States  will  be  spent 
in  countries  which  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
our  aid — as  distinct  from  European  countries 
and  Japan. 

As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  in  the 
administration  of  this  program  we  see  to 
it  that  the  money  that  is  to  be  spent  out¬ 
side  the  United  States — and  it  is  only  a 
small  amount — is  spent  in  nonindus- 
trialized  countries. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  If  these  conclu¬ 
sions  and  figures  are  correct,  according 
to  the  record,  one  might  be  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  foreign  aid  program 
has  not  contributed  materially  to  the 
outflow  of  gold  or  dollars. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that,  and  I  have  not  said  that, 
but  I  have  given  the  Senator  the  figures 
as  to  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  I  rest 
on  those.  I  am  not  trying  to  say  any¬ 
thing  that  in  any  way  would  seek  to  re¬ 
move  the  concern  every  one  of  us  ought 
to  have  regarding  the  outflow  of  gold 
and  the  balance  of  payments.  The 
situation  has  been  improving  over  the 
last  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  When  we  go  back 
over  a  few  years,  we  see  that  in  1951  the 
gold  stocks  were  $22,873  million.  At  the 
end  of  May  29,  1962,  the  gold  stocks  were 
$16,435  million,  which  is  a  loss,  of  about 
$6  billion  over  that  11 -year  period. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  annual  losses 
were  quite  heavy.  The  record  I  have 
shows  that  in  1956  we  had  a  gain  in  our 
gold  stocks  of  $305  million.  In  1957  we 
had  a  gain  of  $799  million.  It  is  not  true 
that  we  have  had  an  outflow  of  gold  of 
$3  or  $4  billion  a  year - 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  I  did  not  say 
outflow  of  gold;  I  said  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  want  that  dis¬ 
tinction  made. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  eventually 
goes  into  an  outflow  of  gold.  I  said  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  said  “dollars.”  I 
did  not  say  “gold,”  as  the  Senator  will 
remember,  but  I  said  “dollars,” 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  with  respect  to  the 
subject  of  gold? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  bill 
pending  before  the  Congress,  introduced 
last  year  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California,  Mr.  Engle,  and  cospon¬ 
sored  by  Senators  Kuchel,  Church,  Case 
of  South  Dakota,  and  myself,  which 
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would  attempt  to  improve  the  gold  sit¬ 
uation  by  subsidizing  gold  mining? 

Gold  is  the  only  product  of  industry 
which,  under  our  free  enterprise  system, 
by  a  strange  paradox,  is  held  down  by 
law  to  the  price  paid  28  years  ago,  in 
1934.  Of  course,  all  costs  of  operating 
the  industry,  including  labor  and  mate¬ 
rial  costs,  have  increased.  In  order  to 
meet  this  situation  and  to  try  in  part 
to  replenish  the  supplies  of  gold  in  the 
Nation’s  gold  reserves,  the  bill  would  as¬ 
sist  the  gold  miners  in  a  way  similar  to 
the  way  the  Government  is  assisting  ag¬ 
riculture,  although  to  no  such  extrava¬ 
gant  extent  as  our  multibillion  dollar 
agricultural  program  provides. 

There  has  been  a  hearing  on  the  bill 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  of  which 
my  good  friend  from  Idaho  [Senator 
Dworshak]  is  a  member.  There  will 
be  another  hearing  this  week,  on  Friday 
the  8th  of  June,  at  which  time  we  shall 
question,  we  hope,  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  and  the  other  depart¬ 
mental  officials  who  reported  adversely 
on  the  bill,  and  said,  with  complete  irrel¬ 
evance,  that  they  could  not  approve  the 
proposed  legislation  because  we  should 
not  raise  the  price  of  gold. 

The  bill  would  do  nothing  whatever 
toward  raising  the  price  of  gold.  The 
bill  would  keep  the  price  of  gold  fixed 
at  exactly  the  price  now  in  effect,  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  1934,  $35  an 
ounce.  The  bill,  however,  proposes  to 
subsidize  the  gold  miners  for  each  ounce 
of  gold  mined  to  compensate  them  for 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  increase  their 
prices  although  they  have  to  pay  in¬ 
creased  costs,  and  to  enable  them  to 
continue  in  operation. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Idaho  be¬ 
lieve  that  some  measure  of  this  kind 
might  be  helpful  in  respect  to  stopping 
the  diminution  of  our  gold  supply  and 
replenishing  the  U.S.  reserves? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  It  would  not  nec¬ 
essarily  stop  the  outflow  of  gold,  but  it 
might  increase  the  gold  reserves  in  this 
country,  if  enough  gold  were  mined. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  the  Senator 
not  think  it  would  be  helpful  not  only  to 
the  gold  mining  industry  but  also  to  the 
strength  of  our  economy,  if  our  gold  re¬ 
serves  could  be  increased? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Probably  it  would. 

I  have  felt  that  if  we  could  materially 
curtail  Federal  spending  and  prevent  the 
large  deficits  every  year  we  would  be  in 
a  stronger  financial  position,  and  that 
automatically  would  curtail  the  outflow 
of  gold  dollars. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  there  are  other  methods 
which  could  be  employed.  I  believe,  and 
hope  the  Senator  will  agree,  when  the 
time  comes — and  I  hope  he  will  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  hearings  to  help  examine  the 
officials  who  reported  adversely  on  the 
bill — that  the  proposal  with  respect  to 
gold  to  which  I  referred  at  least  would 
be  a  concrete  compensatory  step. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  one 
more  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  happy  to 
have  the  assurance  from  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  the  acting  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
that  in  the  consideration  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill  the  subject  of  gold  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  has  been  considered. 
While  there  may  be  some  improvement — 
and  the  record  shows  a  gradual  im¬ 
provement — if  the  rate  of  gold  outflow 
established  during  the  first  5  months, 
through  May  29,  of  this  calendar  year 
continues  until  December,  there  will  be 
a  gold  loss  of  more  than  $1  billion. 

I  should  like  also  to  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  to  a  table  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  which  shows  that  in  1961  our  un¬ 
favorable  balance  of  payments  was  $2,454 
million. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  justified  in  saying  that  perhaps 
not  too  much  of  the  blame  rests  upon 
the  foreign  aid  spending,  which  has 
reached  the  gigantic  total  of  more  than 
$90  billion  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  but  certainly  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  committee  on  which  the  Senator 
serves  and  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations.  of  which  I  happen  to  be  a 
member,  and  of  other  committees  of  the 
Senate,  to  thoroughly  explore  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  United  States  is  constant¬ 
ly  going  downhill.  We  will  not  bring  up 
the  subject  of  the  stock  market  plunge 
or  the  deterioration  and  eroding  of  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  this  country,  but  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will 
agree  with  me,  if  he  studies  these  prob¬ 
lems  through  the  committees  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  American  people  are  demand¬ 
ing  some  remedial  and  effective  action  to 
be  taken  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  certainly 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  we  ought  to  study. 

I  serve  on  three  different  committees 
which  have  been  rather  concerned  and 
interested.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  am  also  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  have 
been  exposed  to  the  problem  pretty  well, 
as  the  Senator  knows. 

I  share  the  Senator’s  concern,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  firmly  believe  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  doing  all  it  can  to  check  the 
outflow  of  gold.  I  feel  that  progress  is 
being  made,  and  I  am  confident  that  in 
the  long  run  the  situation  will  work  out 
satisfactorily. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  Proxmire  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 

tempore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  suggestion. 

Mr.  THURMOND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  proposed  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment,  which  I  believe  has  been  cleared 
all  around,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  at  the  conclusion 
of  Mr.  Thurmond’s  pending  speech,  during 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2996) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
debate  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  ap¬ 
peal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  major¬ 
ity  leader:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the 
majority  leader  is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi¬ 
tion  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
him:  Provided  further,  That  no  amendment 
that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority  and  the  minority  leaders:  Provided, 
That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them, 
may,  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration 
of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mi-.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  informed  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
that  on  my  amendment,  the  so-called 
antiboycott  amendment,  more  time  will 
be  required.  It  is  entirely  agreeable  to 
me  to  have  that  time  yielded  from  the 
time  on  the  bill,  and  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ators  will  accommodate  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  said. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  the 
agreement  there  be  substituted  in  my 
place  as  majority  leader  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Senator  who  is  handling 
the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement; 
reduced  to  writing  is  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  Mr.  Thurmond's 
pending  speech,  at  the  conclusion  of,  dur¬ 
ing  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  2996)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  debate  on  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
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of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]: 
Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amend¬ 
ment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposition 
thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by  him: 
Provided  further,  That  no  amendment  that  is 
not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  minority  leader : 
Provided,  That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  con¬ 
trol  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  ad¬ 
ditional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at¬ 
tempts  to  justify  aid  to  Yugoslavia  or, 
for  that  matter,  any  country  under  the 
control  of  the  international  Communist 
movement  must  be  based  on  fanciful 
theory  and  can  find  no  justification  in 
fact.  The  foreign  policy  which  the 
United  States  is  presently  following  has, 
as  one  of  its  basic  principles,  the  theory 
of  fragmentation.  This  theory,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  theory  of  evolution,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  justification  for  pro¬ 
viding  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

In  essence,  our  policy  planners’ 
specious  reasoning  is  that  the  individual 
nations  now  under  Communist  domina¬ 
tion  will  become  more  and  more  in¬ 
dependent  of  Moscow  as  the  rising  tide 
of  nationalism  takes  hold.  Each  will 
eventually  evolve  into  a  peaceful,  non- 
aggressive,  Socialist  state.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  the  threat  of  international 
communism  is  to  be  thwarted.  Based 
on  this  highly  speculative  theory,  which 
has  no  actual  basis  in  fact,  our  policy 
calls  for  aiding  any  Communist  country 
which  shows  signs  of  fragmentation  in 
order  to  speed  their  independence  of 
Moscow.  Since  1948,  the  year  in  which 
Tito  is  supposed  to  have  split  with  Mos¬ 
cow,  Yugoslavia  has  been  the  recipient 
of  approximately  $2,279,900,000  in 
largesse  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Presumably,  our  policy  planners 
are  satisfied  that  the  theory  they  have 
concocted  is  a  valid  one,  but  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  facts  forces  a  contrary 
conclusion. 


Our  policy  planners  have  a  penchant 
for  compartmentalizing  the  individual 
Communist  nations  as  aggressive  or  non- 
aggressive  in  accordance  with  some  un¬ 
defined  and  undefinable  formula  of 
which  they  alone  are  cognizant.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Cuba  is  considered  to  be  an  ag¬ 
gressive  Communist  state,  a  member  of 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  and,  therefore,  we 
are  committed  to  check  their  external 
aggression  in  all  parts  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  However,  it  is  well  known 
that  Belgrade  is  the  principal  link  in 
the  intelligence  chain  running  from 
Moscow  to  Havana.  Also,  there  is  every 
indication  that  Yugoslavia  has  lent  very 
active  support  in  furnishing  arms  and 
technological  advice  and  training  to 
Cuban  Marxists.  Thus,  Yugoslavia  is 
aiding  Castro  in  the  export  of  the  Com¬ 


munist  revolution  throughout  South 
America.  Even  Under  Secretary  of 
State  George  Ball  has  admitted  in  open 
hearing  that  Yugoslavia  is  supporting 
the  export  of  the  Communist  revolution, 
through  Cuba,  throughout  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  And  yet,  Mr.  President,  Yugoslavia 
is  not  considered  to  be  at  the  present 
time  either  a  member  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc  or  an  externally  aggressive  state  in 
the  sense  that  the  United  States  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  check  their  aggression. 

In  1961,  the  freighters  Trobovile  and 
Gundelec  left  San  Diego  loaded  with  jet 
trainers  bound  for  Yugoslavia.  It  has 
been  reliably  reported  that  at  least  one 
of  the  ships  had  a  port  of  call  in  Havana 
en  route  to  Yugoslavia.  There  is  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  all  of  these  jet 
trainers  arrived  at  their  point  of  desti¬ 
nation  since  they  were  not  checked  by 
U.S.  personnel  upon  arrival.  However, 
the  fact  that  Cuban  Communist  pilots 
have  been  trained  in  Yugoslavia  lends 
credence  to  the  belief  that  at  least  some 
of  these  trainers  got  no  farther  than 
Cuba. 

There  is  intelligence  information  in¬ 
dicating  that  Yugoslavia  contributes  sub¬ 
stantially  to  Communist  activities  in 
areas  of  the  world  other  than  South 
America,  including  southeast  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  only  question  which  re¬ 
mains  unanswered  is  how  the  amount  of 
money  which  Yugoslavia  spends  in  these 
activities  compares  with  the  amount  the 
United  States  contributes  through  its 
foreign  aid  program  to  Yugoslavia. 

One  of  the  major  occurrences  relied 
upon  to  justify  the  fragmentation  theory 
is  the  Yugoslavian  action  in  closing  its 
borders  to  partisans  who  were  fighting 
in  Greece.  According  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  this  was  a  decisive  factor  in 
bringing  to  an  end  the  Communist  in¬ 
surgency  in  that  country.  Also,  it  was 
thought  at  that  time  to  be  in  direct  con¬ 
flict  with  the  wishes  of  Moscow  and, 
therefore,  indicated  a  split  between 
Yugoslavia  and  the  U.S.S.R.  A  recently 
published  book  brings  to  light  certain 
considerations  which  bear  on  this  con¬ 
clusion.  The  book  to  which  I  refer  is 
“Conversations  With  Stalin”  by  Milovan 
Djilas.  On  May  14  of  this  year,  Djilas 
was  again  sent  to  prison  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  government  of  Yugoslavia  for  di¬ 
vulging  “official  secrets”  in  this  book. 
One  of  the  conversations  between  Djilas 
and  Stalin  related  in  this  book  took  place 
on  February  10,  1948.  Djilas  had  this  to 
say  about  Stalin’s  comments  on  the  Com¬ 
munist  insurgency  then  in  Greece: 

Stalin  then  turned  to  the  uprising  in 
Greece.  “The  uprising  in  Greece  has  to  told 
up.”  (He  used  for  this  word  "svernut,” 
which  means  literally  “to  roll  up.”  ‘‘Do 
you  believe”— he  turned  to  Kardelj — “in  the 
success  of  the  uprising  in  Greece?” 

Kardelj  replied,  “If  foreign  intervention 
does  not  grow  and  if  serious  political  and 
military  errors  are  not  made.” 

Stalin  went  on,  without  paying  attention 
to  Kardelj ’s  opinion:  “If,  if.  No;  they  have 
no  prospect  of  success  at  all.  What  do  you 
think,  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States — the  United  States,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  state  in  the  world — will  permit  you  to 
break  their  line  of  communication  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea?  Nonsense.  And  we 
have  no  navy.  The  uprising  in  Greece  must 
be  stopped,  and  as  quickly  as  possible.” 


This  conversation  reveals  that,  far 
from  deviating  from  the  international 
Communist  line,  Yugoslavia  closed  its 
borders  to  the  Greek  partisans  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  wishes  and  direct  or¬ 
der  of  Stalin.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Djilas. 
Through  his  book  the  United  States  is 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  reevaluat¬ 
ing  the  principal  occurrence  which 
originally  indicated  some  break  with 
Moscow. 

Another  factor  which  is  pointed  to  in 
an  attempt  to  justify  the  claim  of  frag¬ 
mentation  as  it  applies  to  Yugoslavia  is 
their  United  Nations  voting  record.  This 
has  been  used  by  State  Department  offi¬ 
cials  on  many  occasions  when  testifying 
before  congressional  committees.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  President,  Yugoslavia’s  U.N. 
voting  record  has  adhered  closely  to  that 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  Communist 
countries  when  questions  affecting  the 
international  Communist  movement 
were  voted  upon.  On  December  12,  1958, 
Yugoslavia  voted  “no”  on  the  37-power 
resolution  condemning  continued  defi¬ 
ance  of  General  Assembly  resolutions  on 
Hungary.  Although  the  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  54  to  10,  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Communist  bloc 
voted  against  it.  Again  on  December  9, 
1959,  Yugoslavia  voted  “no”  on  the  24- 
power  resolution  deploring  continued 
U.S.S.R.  and  Hungarian  disregard  of 
General  Assembly  resolutions  on  the 
Hungarian  situation.  Again  the  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  by  a  vote  of  53  to  10  with 
Yugoslavia  and  the  entire  Communist 
bloc  the  only  ones  in  opposition. 
Throughout  the  entire  period  of  the 
Hungarian  uprising  Yugoslavia  lent  tacit 
approval  to  the  slaughter  of  the  freedom 
fighters  by  a  total  and  obvious  lack  of 
criticism.  They  maintained  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  Communist  line  and  un¬ 
flinching  loyalty  to  the  international 
Communist  movement. 

Milovan  Djilas’  own  personal  criticism 
of  both  the  Hungarian  and  the  U.S.S.R.’s 
brutal  tactics  in  Hungary  constituted 
one  of  the  major  charges  which  Yugo¬ 
slavia  had  against  him  in  one  of  his 
trials,  By  displaying  open  contempt  for 
the  handling  of  the  Hungarian  uprising, 
he  was  deviating  not  only  from  Hungary 
and  U.S.S.R.  policy,  but  necessarily  from 
Yugoslavian  policy  at  the  same  time. 
The  conviction  of  Mr.  Djilas  reaffirms 
the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  adhering  strictly  to  the  policies 
emanating  from  Moscow  and  being  im¬ 
plemented  by  all  Communist  regimes. 

On  the  many  other  matters  which 
have  been  up  for  vote  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  General  Assembly,  my  research  has 
failed  to  reveal  any  question  of  a  po¬ 
litical  or  security  nature  in  which  Yugo¬ 
slavia  voted  with  the  United  States  and 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  The  only 
instance  of  significance  in  which  the 
Yugoslav  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
voted  with  the  United  States  and  at  the 
same  time  against  the  Soviet  Union  was 
with  regard  to  the  resolution  appealing 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  not  to  explode  a  50- 
megaton  bomb.  This  was  Resolution  No. 
1632  and  the  vote  took  place  on  October 
27,  1961.  Yugoslavia  voted  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  against  the  United 
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States  on  approximately  21  separate 
votes  in  the  1961  United  Nations  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  These  included  the  item 
on  Tibet,  the  item  on  Hungary,  against 
the  U.S.  resolution  not  to  seat  North 
Korea,  against  the  resolution  denomi¬ 
nating  the  Chinese  representation  ques¬ 
tion  as  an  important  question,  and  for 
the  Soviet  resolution  to  seat  the  Chinese 
Communists.  On  all  questions  of  any 
importance  to  the  international  Com¬ 
munist  conspiracy,  Yugoslavia  voted 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  rest  of  the 
satellite  countries. 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
view  a  film  which  was  an  interview  with 
Tito  by  Edward  R.  Murrow.  Although 
this  film  was  made  in  approximately  1956 
it  is  not  available  to  the  American  pub¬ 
lic.  Although  it  contains  nothing  which 
should  be  of  a  classified  nature  it  has 
been  kept  secret  and  its  existence  is  not 
generally  known.  In  this  film  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  statements  made  by  Tito  re- 
aflirm  his  dedication  to  communism  and 
his  belief  in  its  eventual  goal  of  world 
domination.  In  response  to  the  request 
that  he  describe  the  basic  difference 
between  communism  in  Yugoslavia  and 
communism  as  practiced  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tito  said : 

These  are  not  big,  ideological  differences. 
They  are  not  too  big.  We  have  the  same 
aims — that  is  to  say,  the  building  of  social¬ 
ism  and  communism. 

Mr.  President,  Tito  readily  admits  that 
his  eventual  goal  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  yet  our 
policy  planners  do  not  have  the  forti¬ 
tude  to  face  up  to  his  warning.  The 
goals  of  communism  are  well  known. 
It  is  their  intention  to  engulf  the  world 
with  their  insidious  and  atheistic  way 
of  life  and  snuff  out  the  last  flickers  of 
hope  for  free  people  everywhere. 

Tito  explained  his  foreign  policy  as 
one  of  coexistence.  At  the  same  time 
he  states  flatly  that  he  is  in  complete 
accord  with  Mao  Tse  Tung.  He  reiter¬ 
ates  what  he  terms  as  “my  point  by 
point”  agreement  with  Mao.  Without  a 
doubt  the  coexistence  of  which  Tito 
speaks  is  the  same  as  that  practiced  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  under  Khrushchev.  This 
is  the  type  of  coexistence  which  has 
enabled  them  to  take  over  some  15  coun¬ 
tries  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Cuba 
just  a  few  short  years  ago,  and  now  has 
put  Laos  practically  within  their  grasp. 

For  years  now  when  this  question  of 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  has  been  raised  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  the  defense  has  been 
made  that  our  aid  to  them  was  reaching 
the  critical  stage.  To  have  denied  it  at 
any  one  of  those  particular  times  would 
have  undeniably  meant  complete  domi¬ 
nation  of  Yugoslavia  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  so 
the  proponents  of  aid  to  Yugoslavia  have 
said  on  each  occasion.  No  doubt  that 
argument  will  be  made  now,  and  will  be 
persuasive  upon  some  people.  However, 
all  of  our  millions  of  dollars  have  not 
brought  about  the  evolution  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  into  a  peaceful,  nonaggressive 
Socialist  state  or  its  fragmentation  from 
the  Soviet  bloc  as  this  aid  was  intended 
to  do.  Rather,  the  United  States  has 
been  contributing,  and  contributing  sub¬ 
stantially,  to  its  own  downfall  by  sup¬ 


porting  economically  a  government 
whose  leader  reaffirms  his  dedication  to 
the  eventual  overthrow  of  our  way  of 
life.  I  cannot  stress  strongly  enough 
my  opposition  to  giving  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
or  any  Communist-dominated  country. 
Therefore,  I  intend  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  and  urge  all 
Senators  to  do  likewise. 

If  any  Senator  has  any  question  about 
any  statement  I  have  made  here  today, 
or  challenges  any  statement  I  have  made, 

I  would  like  to  have  him  do  so  at  this 
time,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer 
his  questions. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  for  its  attention  to  for¬ 
eign  policy  decisions  and  its  untiring  ef¬ 
forts  to  point  up  the  importance  of  a 
strong,  imaginative  foreign  policy  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  principle  of  victory  for  the 
free  world  over  the  forces  of  world 
communism.  I  have  always  felt  that 
our  people  need  to  know  more  of  the 
intricacies  of  foreign  policy,  because  in 
the  end  it  is  the  American  people  who 
are  going  to  have  to  get  our  foreign 
policy  back  on  the  right  track,  if  it  is 
going  to  be  effective  for  freedom. 

An  excellent  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  June  1, 
1962,  entitled  “Schizoid  Foreign  Policy,” 
is  worthy  of  attention  of  the  American 
people,  and  I  shall  now  read  it  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Schizoid  Foreign  Policy 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  these 
days  to  make  any  real  sense  out  of  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  policy.  The  only  consistency 
seems  to  be  an  inconsistency  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  At  least  two  tendencies 
are  glaring. 

While  the  President  and  his  State  Depart¬ 
ment  advisers  sometimes  talk  a  good  or  hard 
line,  their  actions  usually  are  different. 

In  many  areas  of  the  world  our  policies 
are  self-defeating;  they  work  against  other 
policies  and  actions  in  the  same  areas. 

Southeast  Asia  is  a  perfect  example.  The 
President  has  declared  time  and  again  that 
our  purpose  is  to  save  Southeast  Asia  from 
the  Communists  at  all  costs.  He  has  sent 
troops  to  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam  to 
achieve  that  purpose,  and  his  actions  in  this 
respect  are  commendable. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  doing  nothing  to  support  the  pro- 
Western  government  in  Laos.  In  fact,  it  is 
undermining  that  regime,  trying  to  force  it 
into  a  coalition  government  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  faction.  This  inevitably  will  result 
in  the  surrender  of  Laos,  and  that  will  make 
our  position  in  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam 
less  tenable. 

The  same  self-defeating  policies  have  been 
pressed  in  Berlin,  which  we  are  pledged  to 
defend,  but  which  is  being  undermined  by 
our  offering  of  concessions  to  the  Soviets  and 
East  Germans. 

In  the  past  2  weeks,  two  more  examples  of 
this  double-jointed  approach  involve  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  British  Guiana. 

Indonesian  President  Sukarno  is  bent  upon 
seizing  West  New  Guinea  from  an  old  and 
faithful  ally  of  the  United  States,  the 
Netherlands. 

The  United  States — which  should  be  siding 
with  the  Netherlands — is  doing  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  sending  an  intermediary,  a  retired 
diplomat,  to  smooth  things  out  but  not  to 
take  sides.  This  is  one  side  of  the  picture: 
neutrality. 

However,  we  have  not  been  neutral.  Just 
last  week  the  State  Department  admitted 


that  in  the  past  few  months  the  United 
States  has  been  sending  such  military  equip¬ 
ment  to  Sukarno  as  brandnew  U.S. -manu¬ 
factured  vessels  mounted  with  five  heavy 
machineguns. 

With  reference  to  British  Guiana,  which  is 
soon  to  become  independent,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  is  pursuing  an  equally  schizo¬ 
phrenic  course.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Guiana  is  Cheddi  Jagan,  who  has  been 
described  as  “an  English-speaking  Fidel 
Castro.”  The  State  Department  admits  it 
is  worried  about  Jagan. 

Charles  Keely  of  the  Copley  News  Service, 
in  a  dispatch  in  the  News  on  May  21,  said 
the  State  Department  will  try  to  block  the 
admission  of  British  Guiana  into  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  American  States  when  it  be¬ 
comes  an  independent  nation. 

The  story  has  not  been  denied,  and  it  fits 
in  with  other  statements  made  by  State 
officials  concerning  their  fear  of  a  new  pro- 
Communist  regime  in  the  hemisphere. 

But  here  again,  this  is  just  one  side  of  the 
picture.  On  the  other  side  are  some  cold, 
hard  facts  and  figures:  Mr.  Jagan  is  about  to 
be  given  $200  million  by  Uncle  Sam. 

Other  examples  of  State  Department  du¬ 
plicity  and  stupidity  could  be  cited  in  vir¬ 
tually  every  part  of  the  world.  But  these 
show  that  we  have  been  lighting  the  candle 
at  both  ends.  Sooner  or  later  we’re  going 
to  be  burned  badly. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  DELIV¬ 
ERED  BY  HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUS¬ 
SELL,  OF  GEORGIA,  AT  THE  CITA¬ 
DEL,  CHARLESTON,  S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Saturday,  June  2,  The  Citadel — the 
military  college  of  South  Carolina — 
held  its  graduation  exercises  at  which 
time  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  made  the 
commencement  address  and  was  award¬ 
ed  a  doctor  of  laws  degree. 

Senator  Russell’s  profound  address 
merits  the  attention  of  all  Americans.  I 
particularly  wish  that  the  members  of 
all  graduating  classes  across  our  great 
land  could  have  heard  the  eloquent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  sound  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government  which  he  enun¬ 
ciated  in  his  address.  I  was  particularly 
impressed  with  his  discussion  of  the 
separation  of  powers  of  the  three 
branches  of  government  and  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  power  between  the  States  and 
i  the  'National  Government.  Also  his 
Varning  against  world  government  and 
unilateral  disarmament  and  his  state¬ 
ments  in  behalf  of  a  strong  military 
establishment  and  a  firm  foreign  policy 
drew  enthusiastic  response  from  the  ap¬ 
proximately  1,500  persons  who  were 
present  fdr  the  graduation  exercises  at 
The  Citadek 

Mr.  Presiaent,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  thik  magnificent  address  be 
printed  at  the  exclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no\objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  minted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  \ 

Commencement  AddressSDelivered  by  Hon. 
Richard  B.  Russell,  opvGeoroia,  at  The 
Citadel,  Charleston,  S.cV June  2,  1962 
General  Clark,  members  ok  the  board  of 
visitors,  members  of  the  faculty,  graduates 
of  1962,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  iv\is  indeed  a 
high  privilege  to  share  the  honof«  and  the 
pleasure  of  this  occasion  with  you.\ 

The  Citadel  has  made  many  contributions 
in  almost  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  s  dr  vice. 
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Her  sons  were  among  the  first  and  most 
hehjic  of  the  defenders  of  the  Old  South.  For 
almost  a  century  now  they  have  been  in  the 
van  orvbuilders  of  the  New  South.  When  our 
commoK.  country  has  been  threatened,  men 
from  TlN  Citadel  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  ics  defense. 

To  my  fellows  who  will  receive  degrees 
from  The  Citadel  in  1962,  I  extend  congratu¬ 
lations  and  best  wishes.  The  achievements 
of  the  class  of  19132  commemorated  today  are 
the  result  of  determination  and  hard  work. 

The  formal  education  and  the  training  in 
citizenship  and  service  that  you  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  these  hallowed  halls  are  priceless 
assets  that  cannot  be  tkken  from  you. 

Although  monetary  gaimshould  not  be  the 
principal  objective  of  education,  it  must  be 
pleasant  for  you  to  contemplate  that  the 
1960  census  supports  the  conclusion  that 
the  difference  between  4  years  oKcollege  and 
a  high  school  education  amounts  tothe  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  $178,000  over  a  lifetime. 

Some  of  you  doubtless  plan  a  continuing 
period  of  study  and  learning.  Today  Vworld 
is  so  complex  and  presents  so  many  problems 
that  many  college  graduates  are  finding\it 
desirable  to  look  beyond  their  bachelors  de' 
grees  to  fields  of  specialized  training. 

These  complexities  rule  out  any  attempt  to 
lay  down  a  pat  formula  for  success  in  life. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  commonly  accepted  meas¬ 
ure  of  success  in  life — this  is  a  personal 
and  highly  subjective  concept.  The  stand¬ 
ard  of  many  is  relative  material  gains.  For 
others,  success  means  following  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  satisfying  vocation.  Still  others 
place  emphasis  on  service  and  sacrifice.  One 
of  the  vital  functions  of  education  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  ability  to  weigh  conflicting  and 
competing  considerations  in  order  to  select 
the  combination  best  adapted  to  each  in¬ 
dividual’s  standard  of  values. 

Nor  would  I  dwell  extensively  on  the 
dangers  of  the  present  day.  We  all  know 
that  these  dangers  exist  and  that  many  of 
them  are  immediate  and  formidable.  I  am 
sure  that  the  training  that  you  have  re¬ 
ceived  here  enables  you  to  recognize  these 
dangers  and  generates  the  courage  to  join 
the  battle  against  them. 

Each  generation  of  humanity  has  had  its 
troubles  and  each  probably  deemed  their 
problems  the  most  pressing  mankind  has 
known. 

Other  eras  have  known  international  con¬ 
flict  and  internal  turmoil. 

However,  this  generation  is  the  first  to 
live  under  the  threat  of  a  rain  of  nuclear 
explosions  from  the  far  reaches  of  outer 
space. 

The  efficiency  of  modern  communications 
causes  us  to  live  constantly  with  our  prob¬ 
lems.  We  are  not  permitted  to  forget  the; 
for  a  single  moment. 

But  newspapers,  magazines,  television,  ahd 
radio  also  give  all  citizens — college  graduates 
and  nongraduates  alike — the  opportunity 
to  be  informed  of  current  events. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  be  only/ well  in¬ 
formed.  The  people  of  a  truly  great  nation 
should  also  be  contemplative  and  wise. 

Wisdom  comes  not  by  inforynation  alone, 
but  by  experience  in  the  \yse  of  that  in¬ 
formation. 

A  large  part  of  this  clasS  will  be  entering 
on  active  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces.  That 
you  elected  a  college  having  a  military  regi¬ 
men  is  evidence  of  your  good  judgment  in  ap¬ 
preciating  the  many/desirable  characteristics 
that  such  a  life  can  impart.  Acceptance  of 
constituted  authority,  physical  and  mental 
discipline,  and/ esprit  de  corps  are  traits 
taught  here  /and  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
From  the  performance  of  earlier  graduates 
of  this  institution,  I  would  like  to  think  that 
you  regard  military  service  as  an  opportunity 
to  be  cheerfully  entered  upon,  instead  of  a 
burden  to  be  grudgingly  borne. 

T<p/me  the  most  Important  conclusion  to 
be  .drawn  from  today's  state  of  world  affairs 


is  that  we  must  be  militarily  strong.  The 
values  of  an  education,  the  blessing  of  gov¬ 
erning  ourselves,  the  enjoyment  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  our  immense  industrial  capacity,  and 
life  itself  all  depend  on  our  ability  to  defend 
ourselves  successfully. 

Force  in  international  relations  is  resorted 
to  only  when  nations  have  been  unable  to 
adjust  their  differences  peaceably.  The 
primary  objectives  'of  the  foreign  policy  of 
any  free  nation  is  to  maintain  peace.  If  a 
nation  and  a  people  are  not  free,  they  have 
less  to  lose  from  war  and,  thus,  are  less 
responsible  in  their  conduct  of  international 
relations. 

The  conditions  that  makes  your  military 
service  important  were  not  created  by  the 
United  States.  Despite  the  realization  that 
we  did  not  create  them,  we  in  the  United 
States  have  more  to  lose  in  the  form  of  re¬ 
sources,  liberties,  and  system  of  government 
than  any  other  nation.  The  defense  of  the 
non-Communist  world  should  be  a  coopera¬ 
tive  effort.  If  our  contribution  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  non-Communist  world  seems 
disproportionate  at  times,  and  I  am  one  of 
those  who  think  that  it  does,  we  still  should 
persevere  in  the  knowledge  that  our  bless¬ 
ings  are  worth  defending  by  ourselves  if 
lecessary.  But  we  do  not  have  to  help 
t\ose  who  will  not  help  themselves. 

le  conduct  of  foreign  relations  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  task  requiring,  among  other  things, 
patience,  intuition,  tact,  and  resourceful^ 
ness.  There  are  too  few  absolutes  in  tms 
area.  The  choice  is  often  not  between /he 
right  andVrong,  the  good  or  the  bad; /nore 
frequently  i\is  between  degrees  of  right,  and 
wrong. 

One  of  our  fereat  difficulties  is/ that  too 
frequently  it  is  between  degrees  yn  right  and 
wrong. 

One  of  our  great  dffficulties/fs  that  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  choice  has  been  between  sup¬ 
porting  the  status  qubyftnd  communism. 
The  latter  is  unthinkabre,  but  to  the  na¬ 
tives  the  status  quo  h/s  meant  a  few  very 
rich  and  many  unbeljevably'poor,  with  very 
little  hope  of  impr/ved  economic  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  many y  To  people  who  are  hun¬ 
gry  and  who  have  nothing  to  lose  econom¬ 
ically  it  is  futile  to  argue  the\nsidious 
nature  of  communism.  Unless  they  have 
something  tar  lose,  they  do  not  fear  a  cHange. 

We  musi/offer  some  hope  of  improved\co- 
nomic  opportunity  to  the  masses  in  W 
underdeveloped  and  newly  emerging  nation! 
but  experience  has  demonstrated  that  a' 
foreign  policy  based  in  large  part  on  gifts 
is  riot  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  creat¬ 
ing  good  will  toward  our  country. 

Beyond  the  economic  problem  in  these 
countries,  nations  do  not  develop  the  com¬ 
petence  to  govern  themselves  overnight.  In 
their  zeal  to  defend  against  charges  that  the 
United  States  was  supporting  colonialism, 
some  of  our  diplomatic  representatives  have 
been  too  eager  to  discredit  the  old  and  to 
embrace  the  new,  regardless  of  any  lack  of 
rapport  between  the  new  and  our  own  na¬ 
tional  objectives.  Nations,  no  less  than 
individuals,  act  from  self-interest;  our 
adversaries  know  this  and  the  so-called 
neutrals  know  it.  Any  failure  by  the  United 
States  to  act  in  its  own  self-interest  is  surely 
considered  a  sign  of  weakness  by  them. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  has 
been  keenly  disappointing  in  recent  years. 
I  have  hopes  that  it  may  receive  new  vitality, 
but  this  is  not  likely  to  happen  if  the 
United  Nations  continues  to  apply  one  rule 
to  tlie  strong  and  another  to  the  weak.  The 
power  of  a  single  member  of  the  Security 
Council  to  veto  action  enables  the  Soviet 
Union  to  inhibit  efforts  to  discourage  ag¬ 
gression.  For  a  time,  the  General  Assembly 
was  more  effective,  but  the  numerical  dis¬ 
advantage  that  the  anti-Communist  world 
Is  approaching  in  the  General  Assembly  as 
a  result  of  the  precipitate  admission  of  so- 


called  new  nations  is  a  disquieting 
consideration. 

Some  criticism  of  the  United  Nations  is/ 
based  on  the  faulty  assumption  that  it 
organization  and  functioning  are  compar¬ 
able  to  the  structure  and  powers  of  ouryawn 
Government.  Obviously,  this  is  untruar  At 
this  stage  in  history,  I  think  it  would/be  ex¬ 
tremely  unwise  for  the  United  Stated to  yield 
sufficient  sovereignty  to  permit  the  United 
Nations  to  become  a  supreme  government  on 
earth  or  to  depend  upon  this /oody  for  our 
security. 

International  reaction  tcu/he  resumption 
of  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere  by  the 
Soviet  Union  last  fall  rots  strange,  to  say 
the  least.  It  was  audacious  enough  for 
Russia  to  demand  that  we  not  resume  test¬ 
ing  after  they  broke  the  moratorium  and 
completed  their  testing.  The  surprising  ele¬ 
ment  was  that  m/ny  of  the  so-called  neutral 
nations,  whose/  survival  as  independent 
countries  unquestionably  depends  on  the 
military  strength  of  the  non-Communist 
world,  not  «mly  failed  to  criticize  the  Soviet 
action,  but  also  joined  in  the  clamor  that  we 
should  jnot  resume  testing.  We  can  be 
thankml  that  the  President  was  unmoved 
by  these  urgings. 

fte  preoccupation  of  the  Russians  with 
se/tecy  continues  to  be  the  chief  obstacle 
an  agreement  on  atomic  testing  and  arms 
/control.  From  the  experience  we  have  had 
with  Russia  since  World  War  II,  it  would 
be  folly  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
them  without  foolproof  inspection  and  en¬ 
forcement.  It  should  not  be  any  surprise 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
are  concerned  about  being  tricked.  They 
have  given  us  much  basis  for  this  appre¬ 
hension.  Indeed,  not  in  a  single  instance 
where  their  self-interest  dictated  otherwise 
have  they  given  cause  for  reliance  upon 
their  word  in  any  matter. 

Although  members  of  this  year’s  graduat¬ 
ing  class  are  starting  their  careers  at  a  time 
when  weapons  of  destruction  and  the  po¬ 
tentiality  of  catastrophe  are  at  an  all-time 
high,  they  are  also  making  their  beginning 
when  the  opportunity  for  constructive  serv¬ 
ice  and  human  comfort  is  at  a  peak. 

The  capacity  to  produce  in  this  country  is 
virtually  unlimited.  Houses,  automobiles, 
food,  and  clothing  are  abundant. 

Improved  highways  and  jet  air  travel  fa¬ 
cilitate  business  and  offer  new  recreational 
opportunities. 

Progress  in  medical  sciences  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  hospital  facilities  are  reducing  pain 
1311  d  lengthening  life. 

College  enrollments  are  increasing  as  more 
people  have  the  means  to  finance  education 
and  as  more  realize  that  college  means  not 
only  ah  improved  standard  of  living,  but  a 
more  satisfying  life  and  further  progress  for 
the  individual  and  for  the  Nation. 

But  production  and  consumption  are  not 
ends  in  themselves.  In  our  quest  for  the 
goods  and  services,  the  health,  and  the  lei¬ 
sure  that  contribute  to  comfort,  let  us  not 
lose  ourselves  in\immediate  pleasure  and 
fail  to  invest  something  in  the  future.  Just 
as  an  individual  should  save  a  part  of  his 
income,  so  should  a  nation  devote  a  good 
part  of  its  abilities  to  lNjg-range  objectives 
and  investments. 

A  related  question  is  whether  a  person 
should  make  happiness  his 'overriding  ob¬ 
jective.  The  answer  should  beS^N°”  if  hap¬ 
piness  is  measured  in  terms  of  consumption 
and  indulgence.  There  is  adequate  reason 
to  believe  that  the  most  deeply  Awarding 
activity  is  that  which  contributes  \o  the 
progress  of  our  fellow  man.  Perhaps^  real 
happiness  is  the  realization  that  the  worn^  is 
different,  if  only  slightly,  and  better 
your  having  lived  in  it. 

Among  the  blessings  I  would  urge  you  not 
.to  take  for  granted  is  your  system  of  govern¬ 
ment. 
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ravaging  of  mountain  chains  for  tem¬ 
porary  gain  is  impermissible. 

\If  the  southern  Appalachian  chain  is 
aNnajor  coal  resource,  it  is  also  a  major 
timber  resource.  But  besides  coal  and 
timber,  it  is  also  potential  recreation 
space.\All  values  involved  must  be  put 
into  balance.  This  would  not  deny  spe¬ 
cial  priority  to  the  most  logical  use.  It 
would,  however,  deny  that  such  use 
automatically,  precludes  preservation  for 
other  uses  andsyalues. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re¬ 
view  CommissionMias  reported  at  some 
length  upon  the  nhed  for  multiple  land 
use.  It  has  urged  that  wherever  possi¬ 
ble,  economic  development  and  recrea¬ 
tion  go  hand-in-hand.\ It  has  pointed 
out,  for  example,  that 'farmlands  re¬ 
moved  from  cultivation  because  they  are 
not  needed  now  can  be  a  valuable  recrea¬ 
tion  resource.  \ 

In  many  cases,  full  economic  exploita¬ 
tion  and  recreation  are  not  exsdifSive. 
This  could  be  true  in  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  forest  lands.  It  could  be  truis.  in 
certain  kinds  of  mining.  In  other  cas^s, 
one  use  or  another  may  have  to  be  sub\ 
ordinated.  In  some  instances,  the  uti-\ 
lization  of  land  for  one  thing  virtually 
excludes  its  use  for  others.  The  impor¬ 
tant  thing  is  to  have  multiple  use  within 
the  bounds  of  reason  and  under  proper 
control  wherever  this  is  possible.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  controlled  multiple  use  is  possible 
within  the  national  domain. 

Our  great  national  forests  are  a  case  in 
point.  Over  70  percent  of  the  potential 
recreation  land  within  the  national  do¬ 
main  lies  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Forest  Service.  Last  year, 
there  were  102  million  visits  to  estab¬ 
lished  recreation  areas  within  these 
forests;  this  year,  115  million  are  ex¬ 
pected. 

Chief  Forester  Edward  P.  Cliff  has  re¬ 
ported  that  existing  national  forest  rec¬ 
reation  facilities  are  overused  up  to  70 
percent  on  peak  days.  This  means  that 
more  of  our  national  forests  must  be 
opened  up  to  recreation.  It  means 
greater  multiple  use  for  these  lands,  both 
the  grasslands  and  the  forests  them¬ 
selves.  The  national  forests  are  an  as-, 
set  of  increasing  national  importance 
and  we  are  fortunate  that  they  remain 
within  the  public  domain.  Because  of 
this,  we  will  be  able  to  control  the  use 
made  of  these  lands.  Inevitably  ^popula¬ 
tion  pressures  will  mean  greater  use  for 
recreation  purposes  and  as  a/ source  of 
raw  materials.  Demands/  for  ever 
higher  living  standards  mean  more  cut¬ 
ting  of  timber,  oil  well  d/lling,  livestock 
grazing  and  water  power  development. 
The  important  thing/is  that  we  will  be 
able  to  control  this  development,  so  that 
rational  patterns/will  be  maintained. 
Cliff  was  recently  quoted  as  saying  that 
there  “isn’t  enough  land  in  the  whole 
world  to  haWevery  interest  have  all  the 
land  it  wants  to  be  used  in  the  way  it 
thinks  best;” 

This  may  be  true,  since  the  appetite  of 
each  special  use  group  tends  to  be  insati¬ 
able./ But  there  is  enough  land  left  in 
America  to  assure  that  every  legitimate 
interest  will  have  a  fair  share.  We  have 
not  yet  passed  the  National  Wilderness 
/ Act,  but  we  have  set  aside  areas  as  wil¬ 


derness.  Here,  we  have  established  a 
special  priority  for  a  relatively  small 
share  of  the  public  domain.  I  would 
not  have  it  otherwise.  Wilderness  is 
all-exclusive.  It  could  not  be  wilderness 
if  it  were  disturbed  by  manmade  facili¬ 
ties.  At  most,  we  can  permit  trails  with¬ 
in  these  lands,  but  that  is  all.  We  can 
well  afford  to  permit  the  small  share  of 
our  heritage  represented  by  wilderness 
to  remain  forever  wild  for  the  genera¬ 
tions  yet  to  come.  In  this  case,  the  very 
definition  determines  the  sole  priority. 

But  our  biggest  problem,  as  I  indi¬ 
cated  earlier,  comes  in  the  case  of  our 
national  parks  and  our  national  sea¬ 
shores.  I  am  convinced  that  only  when 
we  permit  limited  secondary  use  of  the 
lands  within  the  national  parks  and  sea¬ 
shores — limited  secondary  use  under 
strict  control — can  we  expand  our  park 
system  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet 
our  growing  needs  for  outdoor  recreation. 

Whenever  there  is  talk  of  an  added 
park,  mankind’s  narrowest  interests 
seem  to  come  into  play.  Always,  it 
seems,  parks  stand  in  the  way  of  com¬ 
mercial  progress,  no  matter  how  remote  / 
the  area  may  be  or  how  unproved  its  re/ 
^sources.  Having  sponsored  the  Can- 
ySmlands  Park  bill,  I  speak  from  first¬ 
hand  experience.  But  if  we  pernm  in¬ 
telligent  secondary  use  of  resources  with¬ 
in  ounpark  areas — recognizing  the  prior¬ 
ities  established  by  the  Natjonal  Park 
Act — wevrill  have  removed  inuch  of  the 
opposition\to  an  added  store  of  park 
lands.  \  / 

The  conceptNof  our  national  park  lands 
and  their  use 'has  changed  since  the 
relatively  uncrowned/ lays  when  the  Park 
Act  was  passed,  /ff  we  had  stuck  with 
the  initial  concept, \we  could  not  have 
had  Cape  Cod/  Indeed,  we  might  not 
even  have  haa  Hatteras  or  Everglades. 
In  the  fori/er,  we  havK  agreed  to  let 
homeowner's  continue  to  remain  in  resi¬ 
dence.  In  the  latter,  we  permitted  com¬ 
mercial  development  in  limited  degree 
upon/me  very  fringes  of  HatWas  and 
oil  drilling  in  Everglades.  In  ah.  cases, 
however,  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Park  Act  has  been  served.  \ 

'  Our  changing  society  is  making  essen¬ 
tial  new  concepts  regarding  all  land  usk 
and  this  holds  true  for  our  national' 
parks.  This  was  made  clear  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re¬ 
sources  Review  Commission,  which 
stressed  multiple  use  wherever  possible. 
The  objective  in  our  park  areas  must  be 
in  keeping  with  the  law  itself.  Once  this 
objective  is  assured,  controlled  use  of  the 
lands  for  other  purposes  becomes  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  law. 

The  National  Park  Act  states  clearly 
that  the  scenic  and  historic  wonders 
and  wildlife  shall  be  left  unimpaired  for 
the  enjoyment  of  future  generations 
within  the  confines  of  the  national  park 
system.  It  does  not  say  that  controlled 
timbering  to  improve  the  forests  shall 
not  take  place.  It  does  not  say  that 
there  shall  be  no  grazing  or  mining  of 
any  kind. 

The  top  priority  has  been  spelled  out 
in  the  act,  and  I,  for  one,  will  defend 
it  with  all  my  strength.  It  was  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  this  priority  that  I  intro¬ 
duced  limited  and  controlled  secondary 


use  in  my  Canyonlands  Park  bill.  I  did 
this  both  to  minimize  the  impact  of/ 
vocal  opposition  and  for  other  reasons 
that  make  sense  within  the  context/of 
the  proposed  park’s  boundaries.  / 

The  carrying  capacity  of  the  foliage 
within  Canyonlands  makes  a  controlled 
hunt  essential.  The  available  foliage 
simply  will  not  support  the/wildlife  of 
the  area,  which  will  starve  unless  thinned 
by  the  hunt.  Predators  have  all  but  been 
eliminated.  / 

The  only  real  question  is  whether  this 
shall  be  a  controlled  Jaunt  in  which  out- 
doorsmen  participate  under  overall  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Pavk  Service,  or  whether 
it  shall  be  a  form  of  scientific  butchery 
by  members  of/the  Service.  Despite  the 
purists  who  agree  that  the  wildlife  stock 
must  be  periodically  thinned  out,  I  see 
no  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Park 
Act  in  t/e  limited  and  controlled  hunt. 
That  s/ortsmen  will  benefit  is  all  to  the 
good/ 

Obviously,  grazing  that  will  crowd  out 
the  tourist  and  destroy  the  values  of  a 
/ark  cannot  be  permissible.  But  con¬ 
trolled  grazing  in  areas  of  a  park  not 
normally  given  to  large-scale  tourism,  is 
another  matter.  The  same  things  is 
true  even  of  timbering.  Where  cutting 
of  trees  will  help  preserve  the  health  of 
a  forest  within  a  national  park  area,  it 
is  all  to  the  good.  Obviously,  it  can¬ 
not  be  permitted  to  destroy  the  forest. 

In  the  Great  Basin  National  Park  bill, 
a  new  departure  has  been  made.  Here, 
in  this  Nevada  desert  country,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  permit  limited  mining  for 
scarce  beryllium.  But  the  bill  clearly 
states  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  prescribe  general  regulations  for 
the  control  of  these  activities  “as  he 
deems  necessary  to  preserve  the  scenic, 
scientific,  and  recreation  values  of  the 
area.” 

This  means  mining  only  where  there 
is  no  conflict  with  the  intent  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Act.  Certainly  we  cannot 
permit  our  parks  to  become  mine  dumps. 
Nor  can  we  permit,  scenic,  scientific,  his¬ 
toric,  or  recreation  areas  to  be  destroyed. 
But  within  these  limits — and  with  good 
sense — we  can  make  use  of  the  lands  for 
mining  where  it  serves  the  national  in¬ 
terest. 

\  Secretary  Udall  said,  in  testifying  for 
the  Great  Basin  bill,  that  “it  is  quite 
obvious  with  regard  to  the  interests  of 
different  groups  in  multiple  use  of  some 
of  ouh.  land  resources,  that  we  are  going 
to  havV  to  make  what  I  call  creative 
compromises  in  terms  of  getting  new 
areas  adafcd  to  the  national  park  sys¬ 
tem.”  Nv 

I  am  in  ful\agreement,  distressing  as 
that  might  be  cq  purists.  I  am  not  ad¬ 
vocating  changes  in  the  terms  under 
which  any  present  park  exists.  But  in 
each  future  park,  th\re  must  be  a  weigh¬ 
ing  of  all  values.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  West,  where  economic  de¬ 
velopment  must  take  place  where  the 
resources  exist.  \ 

I  think  the  kinds  of  creative  com¬ 
promises  that  are  required  canbe  worked 
out.  And,  let  me  stress,  creative  com¬ 
promise  does  not  mean  surrender^)  nar¬ 
row  interests  at  the  expense  of  public 
interest.  \ 
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It  does  not  mean  abandonment  of  basic 
■remises ;  but  it  does  mean  reexamining 
cherished  formulas;  it  does  mean  reeval¬ 
uating  traditional  assumptions;  it  does 
meanVfacing  up  to  today’s  world  and 
tomorrow’s  needs. 

At  Pomt  Reyes  in  California,  A.T.  &  T. 
and  R.C.A\  maintain  important  trans¬ 
mitters  tha\are  a  vital  pai’t  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  communications  system.  There  is 
no  contradiction  in  permitting  these 
stations,  which  are  not  unsightly,  to  re¬ 
main  within  the 'confines  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Point  Reyes\National  Seashore. 
We  are  not  removingsthe  Coast  Guard’s 
Highland  Light  from  Cape  Cod,  because 
it  is  essential  to  navigation.  The  same 
holds  true  for  Hatteras  Light,  which  has 
become  a  great  attraction 'within  that 
national  shore.  The  principle  is  the 
same  at  Point  Reyes  because  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  transmitters  does  nqt  alter 
the  other  key  values  of  the  proposed 
shore. 

In  establishing  Point  Reyes,  certain 
other  private  commercial  activity  wii 
be  permitted.  Allowance  would  be  made' 
for  existing  dairy  activity  and  for  ex¬ 
pansion  in  villages  which  will  serve  the 
park  area,  and  which  lie  within  it.  But 
33,000  acres  of  forests  and  shores  would 
be  exclusively  for  park  use.  Inclusion 
o’f  nonexclusive  acreage  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  the  kind  of  land  manage¬ 
ment  needed  to  protect  the  entire  area. 

At  Padre  Island  there  is  oil,  and  the 
question  has  rightly  been  raised  about 
the  effect  of  drilling  upon  a  national  sea¬ 
shore.  Without  doubt  the  problems 
posed  are  more  difficult  than  those  at 
Point  Reyes.  But  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  is  of  the  view  that  conflict  can 
be  minimized  under  adequate  controls. 
It  has  proposed  a  cooperative  effort 
that  will  permit  commercial  exploitation 
without  major  impairment  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  recreational  values  of  the  area. 
It  is  essential  that  a  creative  compromise 
be  worked  out  so  that  the  scenic,  recrea¬ 
tional,  and  scientific  values  involved  can 
be  saved  for  the  Nation  before  the  island 
is  despoiled  by  uncontrolled  commercial 
encroachment.  Already,  the  bulldozers 
of  the  developers  have  started  to  eat  up 
the  area. 

It  has  been  said  that  multiple  use  oi 
park  lands  is  surrender,  and  that  it 
reduce  these  lands  to  the  same  status' as 
national  forests  or  recreation  areas. 
This  is  untrue  on  its  face.  Our  national 
forests  do  not  necessarily  contairr  scenic, 
scientific,  or  recreational  values  that 
must  have  top  priority.  Recreation  is  a 
secondary  use,  and  so  is  sjzenery.  Na¬ 
tional  forests  are  a  matte/  of  conserva¬ 
tion. 

National  recreation  Areas  are  gener¬ 
ally  manmade — resulting  from  the 
damming  of  rivers/  Par  greater  com¬ 
mercial  exploitation  is  permitted  within 
them  than  woul/be  true  in  the  second¬ 
ary  use  of  national  park  lands.  Further, 
recreational  areas  are  usually  created 
after  other  Scenic  or  commercial  values 
have  been/destroyed — as  at  Glen  Can¬ 
yon  or  Grand  Coulee,  where  power  and 
flood  control  are  the  key  values. 

Miy' Conrad  Wirth,  Director  of  the 
Service,  is  to  be  commended  upon 
injr  job  that  he  and  his  associates  have 


performed.  But,  devoted  though  he  is 
to  the  Park  Service,  Mr.  Wirth  has  ad¬ 
mitted  that  if  Congress  agrees  to  sec¬ 
ondary  use  of  park  lands,  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  National  Park  Act, 
the  Service  can  manage  the  lands  that 
way,  and  in  the  public  interest.  As  Mr. 
Wirth  has  pointed  out,  most  of  the  land 
in  the  national  parks  has  no  value  other 
than  those  of  scientific  and  scenic  worth. 
Only  a  small  part  could  or  would  be 
affected  by  multiple  use.  This  was  the 
gist  of  Mr.  Wirth’s  testimony  on  the 
Canyonlands  bill. 

America’s  great  scenic  values  and 
natural  recreation  space  must  be  saved 
for  the  people.  If  this  can  best  be  done 
through  creative  compromise,  this  is  the 
approach  we  will  have  to  take.  Our 
land  and  resources  are  limited,  but  we 
still  can  add  substantially  to  the  na¬ 
tional  park  system.  Let  us  proceed  with 
this  great  creative  task  while  time  per¬ 
mits. 

We  will  have  to  work  out  equitable 
compromise  to  do  so.  But  let  us  plan 
now,  before  panic  creates  impossible 
renditions.  If  we  move  ahead  on  this 
isis,  our  compromise  will  not  be  sur¬ 
render.  It  will,  instead,  serve  the  be§j 
interests  of  an  America  still  beautifi 
and  still  possessed  of  a  grandeur  beyond 
compar 

Mr.  I&ETCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to/ield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  wish  to/compliment 
the  Senator  from  Utah  foi/ pointing  out 
that  in  our  future  development  of  parks 
we  must  have  additional  multiple  use. 
It  seemed  to  me  thsktne  point  was  very 
well  demonstrated  iA,  the  Canyonlands 
hearing  in  which  we  both  participated. 
I  would  be  very  strongly  opposed  to  hav¬ 
ing  Glacier  National  Park  s^et  aside  for  a 
multiple  use  or  to  permit  additional  uses 
such  as  mining  in  that  area,  which  is 
already  established.  I  would  aW>  be  op¬ 
posed  tc/such  development  in  yellow- 
stone  I/i’k. 

But/such  uses  have  grown  up  iri\the 
additional  areas  we  have  named.  Groz¬ 
ins;  mining,  and  lumbering  have  devej 
oped.  If  we  are  going  to  extend  our  park' 
System,  as  I  believe  we  must,  we  must 
recognize  that  we  have  a  different  situa¬ 
tion  today  in,  for  example,  Canyonlands 
than  the  situation  we  had  when  Yellow¬ 
stone  National  Park  or  Glacier  National 
Park  was  created.  In  recognizing  that 
difference  we  must  try  to  preserve  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  natural  beauty 
and  recreational  facilities  available  in 
those  areas,  and  yet  give  people  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  the  uses  they  have 
established  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf]  ,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  during  part  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  on  Canyonlands.  I  know  his  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  problem,  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  appreciate  his  comments  on  my 
remarks  today. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  wish  also  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  Sena¬ 


tor’s  distinction  between  park  lands  to 
be  acquired  in  future  and  the  old  estab-  / 
lished  parks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tffe 
additional  time  granted  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Pre/lent,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  th/Senator 
from  Utah  may  have  an  additional  IV2 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr/President,  I 
yield  an  additional  minute  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  in  order  that  he  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  tlumk  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  multiple  use .program  for  newly  ac¬ 
quired  lands  has  been  well  illustrated 
in  the  bill  tluu  passed  the  Senate  and 
is  now  pend/g  in  the  House  which  would 
provide  foi/the  creation  of  the  Padre  Is¬ 
land  National  Seashore  Recreational 
area.  Tne  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  f Mr.  Moss]  held  very  comprehen¬ 
sive llearings  on  that  proposal  in  Corpus 
Cl/isti,  Tex.,  in  December  of  1959. 

lere  are  very  valuable  oil  lands  in  the 
area  covered  by  the  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
minerals  under  the  proposed  park  could 
be  developed  without  spoilation  of  the 
recreation  area.  The  bill  provides  for 
multiple  use,  and  demonstrates  that 
some  of  the  land  is  so  valuable  for  min- 
erable  purposes,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
purchase  the  area  for  park  purposes,  if, 
in  doing  so,  the  under-surface  minerals 
had  to  be  purchased. 

In  the  hearings  and  the  recomenda- 
tions  made  at  that  time,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Utah  illustrated 
how,  in  acquiring  additional  areas  in  the 
future,  multiple  use  can  be  contemplated 
without  destroying  the  potentiality  of 
proposed  parks.  After  the  underground 
minerals  are  produced,  all  the  land  will 
be  available  for  park  purposes  for  future 
generations.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and 
I  wish  to  announce  that  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  quorum  call  will  be  taken 
Sut  of  the  time  available  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

le  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore\  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

TheH^gislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
further  proceedings  under  the  quorum 
call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair) . 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  joined 
me  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  which  would  suspend  aid  to  Yugo- 
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slavia  for  1  year.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  name  of  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy] 
be  added  at  the  present  time  as  a  co¬ 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Yesterday  I  quoted  from  a  speech 
which  Tito  had  made  in  Belgrade  on 
June  11,  1956.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
speech  once  again  with  a  short  quota¬ 
tion  from  it.  What  Marshal  Tito  of 
Yugoslavia,  the  Communist  dictator,  to 
whom  we  have  given  over  $2  billion  in 
aid,  and  who  is  eligible  for  aid  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  now  before  the  Senate,  but  whom 
my  amendment  would  exclude,  said,  was 
this: 

Yugoslavia,  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  in 
time  of  peace,  marches  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Soviet  people  toward  the  same 
goal — victory  over  the  enemies  of  socialism. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  means  anything, 
it  means  that  if  there  is  war,  Yugoslavia 
will  be  on  the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  against  us.  I  challenge  anyone  to 
give  any  quotation  from  anything  Tito 
has  said  which  in  any  way  changes  or 
retracts  or  modifies  that  statement  in 
the  slightest.  I  believe  I  can  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  in  the  ensuing  years  Tito 
has  not  drifted  away  from  Soviet  com¬ 
munism;  on  the  contrary,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Tito  has  come  closer  and  closer  to 
the  position  of  Russian  communism  and 
has  become  more  and  more  critical  of 
the  free  world,  particularly  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Tito’s  report  to  the  seventh  congress  of 
the  LCY,  the  Communist  Party  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  in  April  1955,  was  a  complete 
retraction  of  his  earlier  statement  to  the 
seventh  congress  514  years  earlier.  It 
was  on  the  basis  of  the  earlier  statement 
that  the  program  for  aid  to  Tito  de¬ 
veloped,  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of  his 
assistance  to  us  in  1948,  when  he  was 
of  real  assistance  in  our  battle  for  the 
freedom  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

But  in  April  1958,  Tito  charged  that 
the  Western  Powers  had  forged  NATO 
as  an  instrument  of  world  domination, 
thus  provoking  the  formation  of  what 
Tito  called  the  defensive  Warsaw  Pact. 

Again  in  April  1958,  Tito  attacked  the 
Western  trade  embargo  against  Social¬ 
ist  countries — that  is,  the  Soviet  bloc. 
In  the  same  year,  1958,  Tito  accused 
the  West  of  drawing  a  strategic  noose 
around  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Communist 
bloc. 

This  was  the  kind  of  talk  that  we 
hear  from  Khrushchev.  Tito  has  con¬ 
sistently  alined  himself,  year  after  year, 
with  Khrushchev,  ever  since  1955.  He 
has  come  closer  in  the  last  few  months 
than  ever  before. 

At  the  same  time,  in  1958,  Tito  ac¬ 
cused  the  West  of  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  people’s  democracies 
engaged  in  building  what  Tito  called  a 
new  social  order,  meaning  Communist 
government. 

Tito  said  that  Yugoslavia’s  relations 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  have  continuously  im¬ 


proved,  and  are  continuously  improving. 
All  this  means  that  Tito  would  go  along 
with  Khrushchev,  while  he  could  not  go 
along,  for  personality  reasons,  for  power 
reasons,  and  for  ego  reasons,  with 
Stalin. 

The  program  of  LCY,  the  Communist - 
Party  of  Yugoslavia,  in  1958  stressed  an¬ 
other  point  which  is  extremely  impor¬ 
tant.  Yesterday  the  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  said  that  the  important  distinc¬ 
tion  is  whether  a  dictator  is  interested 
in  world  domination,  whether  he  is  in¬ 
terested  in  exporting  his  •  country’s 
ideology. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  the  LCY  program 
of  1958  stressed  the  concept  of  “prole¬ 
tarian  internationalism.”  This  opposes 
any  idea  of  national  communism,  which 
was  explicitly  rejected  in  the  program 
of  1958. 

In  the  second  place,  it  showed  Yugo¬ 
slavia  Communists  as  faithful  believers 
in  the  Marxist-Lenin  credo  that  “hu¬ 
manity  was  moving  deep  into  the  era  of 
socialism.” 

Furthermore,  it  emphasized  that 
Yugoslavia  was  ready  to  lend  a  militant 
hand  to  encourage  the  world  communiz- 
ing  process. 

Mr.  President,  Yugoslavia  is  not  a 
country  that  wishes  to  go  its  way  and 
develop  according  to  its  own  desires,  and 
not  bother  its  neighbors.  Tito  said  in 
1958,  and  he  has  said  it  repeatedly  since 
then,  that  the  mission  of  his  government 
is  to  help  lead  the  effort  toward  a  Com¬ 
munist  world  in  a  militant  fashion. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  Tito  is  not  as 
warlike  as  Khrushchev  or  as  Mao,  and 
for  a  very  good  reason.  It  is  true  that 
Tito  does  not  rattle  nuclear  missiles,  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  have  any.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  for  Tito  to  indicate  that  he 
is  interested  in  going  to  war  against  the 
.United  States  of  America. 

Yugoslavia  is  a  little  country,  rela¬ 
tively  speaking.  Short  of  that,  however, 
I  defy  and  challenge  anyone  to  say  that 
there  is  any  real  difference  between 
Tito’s  position  and  Khrushchev’s  posi¬ 
tion. 

In  the  last  3  years,  especially  in  his 
address  before  the  United  Nations  on 
September  22,  1960,  and  in  his  address 
before  the  Yugoslavia  Parliament  on  De¬ 
cember  26,  1960,  Tito  leaned  heavily  to¬ 
ward  the  Moscow-U.S.S.R.  foreign  policy. 

The  embrace  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
has  never  been  warmer  than  in  his 
speech  before  the  Belgrade  conference  of 
nonalined  nations  on  September  3,  1961. 
As  we  all  know,  that  was  only  2  days 
after  the  Soviet  Union  had  broken  the 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing.  It  was 
the  testing  of  the  dirtiest  bombs  that 
had  ever  been  tested  up  to  that  time.  At 
that  time,  Tito  in  his  speech  did  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

In  the  first  place,  he  endorsed  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  proposal  on  general  disarma¬ 
ment,  and  he  derided  the  United  States 
“fetish  of  controls  and  inspections.” 
This  is  the  dictator  to  whom  we  are  asked 
in  this  bill  to  authorize  substantial  ad¬ 
ditional  aid. 

In  the  second  place,  he  expressed  “un¬ 
derstanding” — these  are  his  words — of 


the  reasons  invoked  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  resuming  atomic  testing  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  understanding  was  that 
France  was  continuing  to  test.  Of 
course,  that  is  obviously  ridiculous,  in 
view  of  the  primitive  stage  of  France’s 
atomic  development,  as  compared  with 
the  impressive  development  of  the  nu¬ 
clear  potential  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yet  we  are  asked  to  give  aid  to  this 
Communist  dictator. 

In  the  third  place,  he  endorsed  the 
thesis  of  two  German  states,  one  of 
which  was,  as  he  put  it,  acquiring  a 
“more  outspokenly  new  social  char¬ 
acter.”  That  was  East  Germany,  of 
course.  The  other,  West  Germany,  he 
said,  featured  “a  typical  capitalist  so¬ 
cial  system  pregnant  with  interwoven 
remnants  of  fascist  and  revenge  concep¬ 
tions  and  tendencies.”  Of  course,  this 
was  Tito’s  characterization  of  West 
Germany. 

This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  Communist- 
Russian  propaganda  which  Khrushchev 
has  been  dishing  out  in  his  attacks  on 
the  West.  Tito  in  his  most  recent  major 
speech  has  said  exactly  the  same  thing 
as  Khrushchev.  Yet  we  are  asked  to 
give  aid  to  this  Communist  dictator. 

In  the  fourth  place,  Mr.  President, 
Tito  in  his  speech  asked  for  modifications 
of  the  role  of  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  suggesting  that  he 
be  downgraded  to  a  simple  “adminis¬ 
trative  functionary  of  the  U.N.  without 
independent  political  competency.” 

This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  that 
Khrushchev  was  asking  for  in  his  bid 
for  a  troika.  Incidentally,  that  proposal 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

In  the  next  place,  Tito  has  praised  the 
“unanimous  resistance  of  the  Cuban  peo¬ 
ple  against  the  aggressive  intervention” 
of  the  United  States  supported  Freedom 
Fighters  the  preceding  April. 

Yet  we  are  asked  to  give  aid  to  Tito, 
who  is  supporting  Castro  and  is  sup¬ 
porting  Khrushchev  as  explicitly  and 
clearly  as  he  can.  We  are  asked  to  pro¬ 
vide  hard-earned  taxpayers’  money  for 
assistance  to  Tito. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
Tito’s  so-called  independence  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  especially  at  the  interna¬ 
tional  influence  of  Titoism  and  the  in¬ 
ternational  effect  of  the  aid  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  to  build  up  this  dictator. 

It  is  said  that  we  should  play  along 
with  Tito,  even  though  he  is  a  Commu¬ 
nist,  because  he  is  alined  with  the  neu¬ 
tralist  bloc;  that  there  is  developing  a 
split  in'  the  Communist  world.  Let  us 
take  a  look  at  what  he  is  doing  with 
these  so-called  neutralist  countries. 

In  December  1954,  Tito  visited  Burma 
and  India.  In  December  1958,  Tito 
visited  Burma  and  India  again;  also 
Ceylon,  Ethiopia,  Sudan,  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  Early  in  1961,  he  visited 
Ghana,  Togo,  Liberia,  Guinea,  Morocco, 
Tunisia,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
once  again.  Tito  was  building  an  in¬ 
formal,  nonalined  bloc  of  countries. 
For  what  purpose?  Where  was  he  to 
lead  those  countries? 

In  the  first  place,  Tito  has  steadfastly 
maintained  that  the  nonalined  coun¬ 
tries  should  refuse  to  join  any  of  the 
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existing  military  blocs,  and  he  declined 
to  take  part  in  the  global  cold  war.  All 
this  sounds  like  it  might  be  a  praise¬ 
worthy  effort  to  preserve  peace.  Tito’s 
express  purpose  by  using  his  influence  to 
convert  the  armament  race  to  peaceful 
pursuits  sounds  fine  and  noble. 

But  let  us  take  a  deeper  look  at  the 
influence  Tito  has  had  upon  those 
countries.  As  regards  ideology,  the 
1958  program  of  the  Yugoslav  Com¬ 
munist  Party  is  clearly  stated: 

In  the  underdeveloped  countries  Just  lib¬ 
erated  from  colonial  oppression,  tenden¬ 
cies  and  possibilities  exist  for  bypassing 
certain  phases  of  capitalist  development  and 
immediately  passing  on  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  foundations  of  the 
development  of  socialism. 

But  obviously  what  is  practiced  in 
Yugoslavia  is  a  Communist  dictatorship. 

By  the  same  token,  the  principle  of 
“active  coexistence”  as  applied  to  the 
countries  under  Tito’s  leadership  had 
only  one  precise  meaning:  To  broaden 
the  basis  of  the  struggle  against  im¬ 
perialism  and  colonialism.  In  other 
words,  the  whole  purpose  of  Tito’s 
travels  to  those  countries — the  so-called 
neutralist,  nonalined  countries — was  to 
aline  them  so  that  they  would  stay  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  we  are  being 
asked  to  give  aid  to  this  dictator.  Thus 
Tito  identifies  his  type  of  neutralism 
with  the  victory  of  communism  over  free¬ 
dom.  This  is  what  he  is  working  to 
achieve,  not  only  in  Yugoslavia,  but  also 
in  Asia  and  Africa  and,  it  is  obvious,  in 
view  of  his  statements,  if  he  can  do  so, 
in  South  America.  Yet  we  are  being 
asked  to  give  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

Despite  the  heretic  label  affixed  upon 
Titoism  by  the  Communist  bloc,  Titoism 
promotes  Soviet  interests  in  the  third  or 
neutral  world,  if  not  directly,  then  indi¬ 
rectly,  by  inspiring  and  supporting  at¬ 
titudes  in  those  countries  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  basic  interests  of  the 
West.  As  George  Bailey  has  described 
it  in  the  Reporter  magazine: 

The  fitting  of  the  Marxist  formula  into  the 
neutral  anticolonial  reaction  is  the  greatest 
service  the  Yugoslav  regime  has  made  to  the 
Communist  cause. 

In  other  words,  I  am  not  simply  offer¬ 
ing  the  amendment  because  I  do  not  like 
Tito,  because  he  has  suppressed  liberty, 
because  he  has  jailed  Milovan  Djilas,  a 
man  who  has  dared  to  speak  out  against 
communism;  but  because  Tito  has  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  spreading  communism 
and  hatred  of  and  opposition  to  the  West 
throughout  the  world. 

In  the  second  place,  with  regard  to 
Tito’s  activities  among  the  neutral  na¬ 
tions,  Tito’s  public  statements  and  be¬ 
hind-the-scenes  politicking  at  the  Bel¬ 
grade  conference  confirmed  once  more 
that  he  is  doing  his  best  to  aline  the  non¬ 
alined  behind  Soviet  foreign  policy  ob¬ 
jectives. 

Yet  we  are  asked  to  give  aid  to  Tito. 

Tito’s  “anti-imperialist”  harangues 
and  the  support  he  tenders  to  radical 
revolutionary  movements  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  areas  help  to  undermine  Western 
positions  and  create  effective  roadblocks 
to  the  kind  of  cooperative  ventures  en¬ 
visaged  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro¬ 
gram.  It  seems  incredibly  wasteful  for 


the  United  States  to  authorize  and  ap¬ 
propriate  aid  to  Yugoslavia  when  we  are 
asked  to  authorize  and  appropriate  huge 
sums  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  the  way  to  success  and 
prosperity  among  the  South  American 
countries  is  the  way  of  freedom,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  give  support  and 
assistance  and  sell  at  knock-down  prices 
planes  and  ammunition  to,  and  train 
pilots  for,  the  Yugoslavs.  Yet  what  do 
they  do? 

Every  statement,  every  word,  and  every 
activity  of  the  Yugoslav  Government  is 
designed  to  undermine  our  position.  I 
see  no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

As  Milorad  Drachkovitch  has  said 
so  well,  in  a  brilliant  article  in  Orbis, 
published  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  the  Foreign  Policy  Research 
Institute : 

One  of  the  ironic  paradoxes  of  our  time 
is  that  at  least  part  of  the  generous  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  given  by  the  United  States 
to  Yugoslavia  as  a  calculated  gamble  to 
weaken  the  Communist  bloc  is  used  by  Tito 
to  undermine  Western  power  and  influence 
in  the  grey  zones  of  southeast  Asia,  Africa, 
and,  less  directly,  Latin  America. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  name  of 
the  author  just  identified  by  the  Senator 
as  having  written  an  article? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  His  name  is  Milo¬ 
rad  Drachkovitch. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  He  may  be  the  same 
person  who  wrote  the  book  entitled 
“Tito  the  Trojan  Horse.”  That  book 
describes  Tito  as  being  within  our  mid§t 
as  a  “Trojan  Horse”  having  a  potentiality 
for  ruining  the  very  foundation  of  free 
nations  of  the  world.  I  suggest  that 
those  who  have  not  read  that  book  read 
it,  because  it  gives  a  clear  insight  into 
the  problems  which  confront  us  when 
we  give  help  to  a  Communist  country. 
Time  and  time  again,  after  the  help  had 
been  committed,  Tito  made  declarations 
of  his  allegiance  to  communism  and  of 
his  purpose  to  fight  for  the  communiza- 
tion  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  that  the  author  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  the 
same  person  who  wrote  the  book,  “Tito 
the  Trojan  Horse.” 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Drachkovitch 
wrote  an  extremely  well-balanced, 
thought ul  article.  It  was  not  a  polemic ; 
it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  anti-Yugoslav 
propaganda.  It  was  a  scholarly  paper, 
published  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Research 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  Orbis,  a  quarterly  publica¬ 
tion.  The  author  wrote  a  responsible, 
scholarly,  well- documented  piece.  He 
may  well  be  the  same  man  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  However,  the 
article  was  not  an  attempt  unqualifiedly 
to  destroy  Tito,  or  anything  of  that  kind; 
it  was  an  article  that  I  think  would  win 
the  respect  of  any  scholar  as  being  ob¬ 
jective  and  fair. 

To  sum  up:  All  of  us 'must  recognize, 
of  course,  that  Tito  and  Yugoslavia  sup¬ 
press  freedom.  In  Yugoslavia  there  is 
no  freedom  of  speech,  there  is  no  freedom 
of  religion,  there  are  none  of  the  other 
freedoms  which  we  cherish,  which  we 


rank,  perhaps,  higher  than  any  other 
value  in  our  country.  The  Yugoslavs 
enjoy  none  of  those  freedoms.  Many  of 
us  feel  strongly  that  we  should  look  very 
carefully  at  any  proposal  for  any  kind 
of  aid  to  any  country  which  suppresses 
freedom. 

Of  course,  we  have  compromised  on 
this  principle;  we  have  had  to.  I  have 
supported  such  compromises.  Some  of 
our  best  allies  are  countries  which  sup¬ 
press  freedom  and  which  deny  the  op¬ 
position  full  play.  That  is  true  of 
Pakistan,  it  is  true  of  Turkey,  and  it  is 
true  of  Spain.  Each  of  those  countries, 
however  strongly  we  may  oppose  brutal¬ 
ity  and  an  antidemocratic  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  the  fact  is 
that  they  are  important,  vital  allies  of 
the  United  States.  This  cannot  be  said 
of  Tito.  His  is  a  Communist  dictator¬ 
ship.  He  has  said  so  over  and  over  again. 
His  is  a  Communist  dictatorship  which, 
at  one  time,  had  a  difference  with  Stalin 
— and  it  was  an  important  difference — 
but  that  situation  has  disappeared.  The 
fact  is  that  Tito  has  alined  himself 
closer  and  closer  to  Khrushchev,  to  the 
point  where  the  two  are  almost  insepa¬ 
rable.  The  only  difference  is  the 
difference  in  Yugoslavia’s  expressed  at¬ 
titude  toward  world  war  HI.  Tito  has 
made  it  very  clear  that  he  believes 
strongly  in  supporting  revolutionary 
communism  throughout  the  world.  He 
also  has  said,  at  Stalingrad,  in  June  1956, 
as  I  have  quoted  several  times: 

Yugoslavia,  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  in 
time  of  peace,  marches  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Soviet  people  toward  the  same  goal: 
Victory  over  the  enemies  of  socialism. 

Finally,  it  is  always  difficult  for  any 
human  being,  especially  if  he  is  a  public 
official,  to  change  his  mind.  But  we 
must  change  our  positions  when  events 
change.  In  this  instance,  events  have 
changed,  and  changed  drastically.  The 
Tito  who  made  the  speech  at  the  Bel¬ 
grade  conference  has  not  the  same  atti¬ 
tude  in  any  way  as  the  Tito  who  was 
of  some  military  assistance  to  us  some 
12  years  ago.  I  think  we  must  recognize 
the  change  and  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met¬ 
calf  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co¬ 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  use  any  of  the  time  avail¬ 
able  to  me  to  rehearse  or  recapitulate  or 
repeat  the  very  able  and  cogent  presen¬ 
tation  he  has  made,  and  for  which  he 
should  be  highly  complimented.  He  has 
reviewed  masterfully  the  history  of  the 
utterances  of  Dictator  Tito  and  many  of 
the  chapters  of  the  recent  history  of 
Yugoslavia  as  a  Communist  power. 

However,  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words. 
In  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  join  in  sup¬ 
porting  this  amendment  partly  for  senti¬ 
mental  reasons,  because  my  late  beloved 
colleague.  Senator  Bridges,  so  many 
times  fought  on  this  floor  for  this 
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amendment,  yet  I  also  wish  to  make  very 
clear  that  there  are  other  reasons  for  my 
support  of  the  amendment,  for  I  am  an 
impassioned  believer  in  shutting  the  door 
to  any  use  of  the  funds  of  the  taxpayers 
of  our  country  to  aid  Yugoslavia;  and 
long  ago  I  took  that  position  in  my  own 
right. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  when  the  first  Yugoslavia  aid 
bill — then  requested  by  President  Tru¬ 
man — came  before  us;  and  one  of  the 
first  speeches  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  that  measure.  I  think  that  at 
that  time  I  was  actuated  somewhat  by 
personal  reasons — if  the  Senate  will  par¬ 
don  a  personal  reference — because  that 
aid  was  requested  only  a  few  weeks  after 
Marshal  Tito’s  forces  had  shot  down  a 
U.S.  plane  and  had  killed  the  American 
military  personnel  on  the  plane,  includ¬ 
ing  the  son  of  one  of  my  dearest  friends 
in  an  adjoining  town.  Never  shall  I  for¬ 
get  the  feeling  we  had  at  that  time  about 
having  the  funds  of  U.S.  taxpayers  given 
in  support  of  such  a  regime. 

Mr.  President,  year  by  year,  in  recent 
years,  I  have  been  impressed,  as  we  have 
considered  these  so-called  foreign-aid 
bills,  with  the  fact  that  we  have  grown 
more  and  more  into  the  habit  of  giving 
our  aid  to  governments,  rather  than  to 
peoples.  I  recognize  that  as  a  practical 
matter  that  must  occur,  and  I  am  not 
blaming  anyone  for  it ;  but  it  is  hard  for 
us  to  get  the  picture  of  reaching  into  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  and  using  their  funds  to  bolster 
various  governments  of  other  nations; 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  very  difficult  for 
us  to  know  whether  the  government  we 
are  helping  is  really  a  government  of 
freedom  or  a  government  of  oppression. 

I  fear  that  many  times  our  country 
has  knowingly  poured  out  its  resources 
in  order  to  keep  in  power  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  other  countries,  although  we 
know  those  governments  were  oppres¬ 
sive;  but  because  we  felt  that  perhaps 
they  were  more  favorable  to  the  balance 
of  power  of  the  free  nations  than  some 
other  factions  which  might  take  their 
place,  we  have  continued  on  that  course. 
The  food  we  have  given,  the  economic  aid 
we  have  given,  and  the  assistance  we 
have  given  in  obtaining  weapons,  have 
perhaps  more  frequently  than  otherwise 
been  used  to  bolster  the  governments  of 
the  countries  concerned,  and  the  people 
of  those  countries  never  have  known 
from  whence  that  aid  came. 

But  in  this  case  if  we  give  this  aid,  we 
deliberately  give  it  to  a  Communist  dic¬ 
tatorship. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  in  this 
particular  bill  there  is  no  designation 
that  certain  sums  of  money  shall  go  to 
Yugoslavia.  I  recognize  that  recently 
we  have  not  been  giving  military  aid  to 
Yugoslavia.  I  recognize — and  I  believe 
it  was  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman] — that  recently  we 
have  not  been  giving  economic  aid  to 
Yugoslavia.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  funds-  for  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
are  available  and  can  be  given.  I  wish 
to  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  if  we — and 
by  we,  I  mean  the  Congress  and  the  Gov¬ 


ernment  of  the  United  States — have  any 
idea  of  retaining  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  any  kind  of  mutual 
cooperation,  mutual  assistance,  or  for¬ 
eign  aid,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
bolster  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  by  making  very  sure 
how  the  aid  is  to  be  extended  and  by 
making  crystal  clear  to  them  that  it  is 
not  going  into  improper  hands. 

Mr.  President,  in  making  this  proposal, 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  do  not  distrust 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
I  do  not  question  his  motives.  Perhaps 
he  may  find  that  there  is  no  rhyme  or 
reason  for  giving  such  aid;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  he  is  as  indignant  over  the 
utterances  of  Marshal  Tito  as  is  any 
other  citizen  of  this  country.  But  this 
week  the  Senate  is  in  the  process  of  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  ground  rules  for  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  aid;  and  we  must  state,  in  words 
that  are  clear,  plain,  and  incapable  of 
being  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted, 
that  under  no  circumstances  does  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  counte¬ 
nance — for  I  understand  that  even  with 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  it 
would  be  possible  for  certain  funds 
and  certain  assistance  to  be  ex¬ 
tended,  if  the  President  desired  that 
to  be  done — the  giving  of  any  aid  of  any 
kind — military,  economic,  or  otherwise — 
to  a  country  which  is  avowedly  and 
clearly  a  Communist  dictatorship,  lined 
up  with  the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  seek¬ 
ing  to  destroy  freedom  in  the  world,  and 
seeking  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  thwarting  the  earnest  efforts  of 
our  people  and  our  Government  and 
other  governments  of  the  free  world  to 
preserve  the  peace,  the  security,  and  the 
safety  of  those  who  now  live  and  those 
who  will  follow  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  conceive  for  a 
moment  that  the  Senate  would  reject 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin;  and  I  cannot  conceive  that 
any  Senator  who  really  wishes  to  have 
the  foreign  aid  bill  passed  would  vote 
against  this  amendment,  for  by  means 
of  it  one  more  assurance  will  be  given  to 
the  American  people  that  they  can  have 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  this 
important  measure. 

For  those  reasons  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  will  be  adopted. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  to  offer,  at  the  proper 
time  in  the  consideration  of  this  meas¬ 
ure,  another  amendment,  which  was  of¬ 
fered  in  the  last  session  by  the  then 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Bridges,  who  was  absent  because  of 
illness,  and  which  I  offered  and  debated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  which 
received  a  very  substantial  vote  in  the 
Senate.  That  amendment  provides  for 
the  prohibition  of  assistance  to  coun¬ 
tries  trading  with  the  Communist  bloc 
in  war  materials  or  those  commodities 
used  to  produce  war  materials. 

I  give  notice  that  I  shall  offer  that 
amendment,  and  unless  an  amendment 
along  the  same  line  is  offered  sooner, 
shall  bring  it  up  and  seek  its  adoption. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  me 
time.  I  again  express  the  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  may  proceed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  take  a  realistic  look  at 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin.  I  do  not  think  any  Member  of 
this  body  holds  any  brief  for  Tito,  Gom- 
mulka,  or  any  other  Communist  leader 
of  the  satellite  states.  However,  the 
question  before  us  now  is  whether  we 
should  take  such  action  as  will  assure 
Russia  that  under  no  circumstances  will 
we  give  aid  to  any  satellite  or  Commu¬ 
nist  state  which  seeks  to  break  away 
from  the  Soviet  orbit. 

Right  now  the  situation  seems  to  be 
very  tense  in  Eastern  Europe  because  of 
the  current  common  market  proposals. 

I  feel  it  is  driving  satellite  states  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
Soviet  orbit,  which  I  think  some  would 
like  to  break  away  from  as  soon  as  they 
dare  to  and  as  soon  as  they  are  assured 
they  might  get  some  cooperation  from 
the  democratic  nations.  I  think  it  is 
this  fear  of  the  common  market  that  is 
driving  Mr.  Tito,  or  that  may  drive  him, 
to  accept  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  invitation 
to  meet  him  in  Moscow. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  should  object 
to  Mr.  Tito’s  going  to  Moscow.  We  in¬ 
vited  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  Washington, 
and  he  came  and  obviously  had  a  good 
time  while  he  was  here.  President  Eis¬ 
enhower  had  planned  to  visit  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev  in  Moscow.  That  plan,  of  course, 
was  interrupted  rather  abruptly  by  the 
U-2  incident.  President  Kennedy  went 
a  long  way  for  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev  in  Vienna. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  we 
should  deprive  a  country  of  any  assist¬ 
ance  because  of  that  fact,  because  cer¬ 
tainly,  if  we  undertook  to  say  what  head 
of  a  country  should  visit  the  head  of 
what  other  country  in  the  world,  we 
would  be  taking  on  a  man-sized  job,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  ourselves 
would  be  guilty  of  the  same  thing. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  Yugoslavia.  I  do 
remember,  however,  that  Yugoslavia’s 
armies  prevented  Hitler  from  over¬ 
whelming  the  Middle  East.  I  do  not  for¬ 
get  that  Yugoslavia  stood  between  Greece 
and  Russia  and  the  overrunning  of  that 
country  by  Russia.  I  have  seen  the 
Yugoslav  delegate  in  the  United  Nations 
take  direct  issue  with  Russian  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  that  body. 

Even  so,  we  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  It  is  true  we  began 
in  the  late  1940’s,  when  they  were  very 
short  of  food  over  there.  I  thought  at 
the  time  we  gave  them  corn  it  was  a  good 
investment.  It  enabled  them  to  break 
out  of  the  Soviet  orbit.  They  have  up  to 
now  stayed  out  ever  since.  We  gave 
them  a  great  deal  of  aid  during  the 
1950’s.  President  Eisenhower  found  it 
was  to  the  advantage  of  this  country  to 
give  them  assistance,  and  we  gave  them 
a  great  deal,  including  weapons.  Those 
weapons  were  geared  to  "use  U.S.  ammu¬ 
nition,  which  certainly  would  not  indi¬ 
cate  that  Yugoslavia  had  plans  to  rely 
upon  Russia  in  the  event  of  war. 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  the 
situation  is  now  in  every  detail.  I  do  not 
condone  statements  which  Tito  has 
made,  and  he  has  made  some  statements 
he  should  not  have  made.  I  think  we 
should  keep  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  to 
such  countries  at  a  minimum,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  should  ever  close  the  door 
to  giving  assistance  to  satellite  coun¬ 
tries  that  want  to  break  out  of  the  So¬ 
viet  orbit,  thereby  forcing  those  coun¬ 
tries  into  a  close  union  of  states,  which 
would  undoubtedly  bring  in  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Chinese  as  well  as  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  it 
was  Yugoslavia  that  is  generally  credited 
with  bringing  about  the  difference  of 
opinion  originally  between  China  and 
Russia. 

So  I  would  not  tie  the  President’s 
hands.  I  expect  him  to  make  some  mis¬ 
takes.  I  know  he  has  made  many  mis¬ 
takes.  I  can  point  to  a  lot  of  his  mis¬ 
takes.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  choice 
of  forcing  a  closer  and  tighter  alliance 
between  the  Communist  countries  or 
giving  some  of  them  hope  that  they  can 
break  away,  then  I  think  we  would  go 
too  far  if  we  undertook  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  President  in  that  way. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  as  to  how  much  time  for  debate 
remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  23  minutes 
remaining.  The.  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  has  16  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  yielded  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  know  that  the  question  to  which  we 
are  addressing  ourselves  is  a  difficult  one. 
It  is  the  question  whether  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  shall  have  au¬ 
thority  to  provide  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  in 
this  case  by  the  method  of  a  loan,  if  the 
President  determines  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  do  so.  It  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  decision  that  we  must  make,  because 
we  know  that  Tito  is  a  Communist,  the 
Government  of  Yugoslavia  is  a  Commu¬ 
nist  government,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
if  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
should  come  to  a  confrontation  now, 
Yugoslavia  would  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

All  this  being  admitted,  I  believe,  in 
looking  at  this  question,  we  must  not  fall 
into  an  error  which  I  think  is  a  common 
one  when  we  consider  whether  aid  shall 
be  provided  other  countries.  Many  in 
our  country  look  at  this  question  of  pro¬ 
viding  or  withholding  aid  as  if  every  na¬ 
tion  had  decided  its  course.  Communist 
or  anti-Communist  forever,  as  if  events, 
circumstances  the  decisions  of  their  peo¬ 
ples  would  have  anything  to  do  with 
their  political  position  in  the  world.  A 
better  way  to  look  at  the  issue  is  to  con¬ 
sider  it  from  the  viewpoint  that  every 
country  has  not  decided  forever  its  fu¬ 
ture  course. 

In  my  view,  it  is  more  courageous  and 
hopeful  to  conduct  our  foreign  policy  and 
foieign  aid  program  with  the  view  that 


countries  will  not  forever  be  tied  to  So¬ 
viet  policy,  if  they  are  Communist  coun¬ 
tries,  or,  if  they  are  neutralist  countries, 
that  they  are  not  finally  going  to  decide 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Communists.  To 
take  the  view  that  every  country  which 
does  not  now  stand  on  our  side  in  every 
respect,  is  forever  gone,  is  to  abandon 
these  countries  to  the  Soviet  Union’s 
designs. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  should  pro¬ 
vide  aid  to  Communist  countries,  or 
others,  which  are  dominated  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  this  case,  the  case  of  Yugoslavia, 
while  it  is  a  difficult  decision  to  make, 
the  issue  has  a  certain  simplicity.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  tried  with  all  its  might 
to  build  up  in  Eastern  Europe  a  strong 
system  of  satellites,  a  monolithic  Soviet 
Communist  group  of  countries.  But  it 
is  a  fact,  despite  the  disappointments 
we  have  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
Tito,  that  Yugoslavia,  since  World  War 
II,  has  never  committed  itself  firmly  and 
wholly  to  Soviet  policy.  It  has  main¬ 
tained  its  independence  from  the  Soviet 
doctrine  that  all  Communist  countries 
must  bow  to  Soviet  decisions.  We  have 
maintained  the  hope  that  the  example 
of  Yugoslavia  will  find  support  in  other 
Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe, 
and  that  they  will  break  away  in  some 
measure,  at  least,  from  the  domination 
of  Soviet  policy.  This  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

The  newspapers  note  that  Tito  will 
soon  go  to  Moscow  for  talks  with  Premier 
Khrushchev.  It  may  well  be  that  a  closer 
union  of  the  policies  of  Yugoslavia  and 
of  the  Soviet  Union  will  result  from  the 
meeting.  I  point  out  that,  should  Yugo¬ 
slavia  give  up  its  independent  policy  as 
a  result  of  these  talks  or  thereafter  under 
the  present  law  the  President  has  au¬ 
thority  to  terminate  aid.  In  fact,  the 
Congress  has  imposed  on  the  President 
an  ever  great  responsibility.  It  is  the 
responsibility  to  permit  aid  only  if  he 
can  positively  affirm  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  re¬ 
cipient  country  is  independent  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  weight  of  the  popular  opinion  in 
the  country  today  may  well  say,  “Cut  off 
this  aid.” 

But  I  believe  the  long-term  interest 
of  our  policy — a  policy  to  foster  inde¬ 
pendent  policies  on  the  part  of  the 
Eastern  European  countries,  from  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  considering  the 
fact  that  Yugoslavia  has  since  World 
War  II  maintained  an  independent 
course  of  action  against  Khrushchev 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  dictate  that  it 
is  best  to  continue  the  arrangements 
Congress  has  made  in  prior  legislation, 
that  is,  to  permit  loans  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  finds  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  For  this  reason  to  per¬ 
mit  freedom  in  the  conduct  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy,  and  to  encourage  a  split 
within  the  Soviet  bloc,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  .OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  1  more 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  1  more 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  vote  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  will  vote,  for  the 
reasons  stated,  plus  the  additional  reason 
that  Tito  and  Yugoslavia,  no  matter  how 
we  slice  it,  are  a  bone  in  Khrushchev’s 
throat.  It  may  be  that  that  bone  right 
now  is  not  hurting  too  much.  Tomorrow 
it  may  be  a  bone  which  is  hurting  a  lot. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  a  “no  win” 
policy  and  about  the  idea  that  we  are 
not  seeking  victory.  We  have  now  an 
opportunity  to  arm  our  President  with 
a  weapon  which  may  be  effective  in  order 
to  reach  behind  the  monolithic  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  curtain  to  countries  there 
situated.  It  is  proposed  to  deprive  the 
President  of  that  weapon,  which  I  think 
would  be  a  very  unwise  act.  I  shall 
therefore  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Government  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  country  know  very  well  the 
purposes  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  remember  an  occa¬ 
sion  at  the  Unied  Nations — I  think  at 
the  time  I  was  serving  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama — when  the  Yugoslavian 
representatives  brought  charges  against 
the  Soviet  Union  for  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  their  government  and  country. 
After  debate,  Yugoslavia  was  upheld  by 
the  United  Nations.  Its  resolution,  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  Soviet  Union  be  condemned 
for  its  interference  in  Yugoslavian  gov¬ 
ernmental  policies  was  approved.  The 
Yugoslavian  representatives  had  the 
courage  to  bring  the  Soviet  Union  before 
the  United  Nations  for  condemnation. 
They  are  aware  of  the  interference  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  their  own  policies. 

I  recognize  all  the  dangers  of  provid¬ 
ing  any  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  I  recognize 
that  there  may  be,  finally,  larger  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  but  so  far  I  think  that  agree¬ 
ment  has  not  been  reached.  If  a  change 
occurs,  the  President  can  cut  off  our  aid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  vote  against  the  Proxmire  amend- 
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ment.  I  have  given  it  very  thoughtful 
consideration. 

I  have  always  voted  with  the  present 
administration  and  with  the  past  ad¬ 
ministration  with  respect  to  aid  to  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  but  I  have  been  hesitant  this 
year  because  I  am  not  at  all  confident 
that  Yugoslavia  is  independent  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  has  not  turned  to  the 
East  rather  than  to  the  West. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI  and  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  have  very  well  ex¬ 
pressed  the  reasons  why  the  Senate 
should  not  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  which  states,  in  part: 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  clear  pri¬ 
orities  should  be  established  among  the 
countries  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
and  that  any  requests  for  appropriations  to 
carry  out  programs  of  assistance  under  this 
Act  should  be  accompanied  by  information 
with  respect  to  the  priorities  assigned  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriations  are 
requested. 

The  Congress  provided  a  section  in 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  to  that 
effect  last  year. 

The  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating] 
contains  language  a  little  stronger  than 
that  in  last  year’s  appropriation  bill, 
but  I  shall  vote  against  the  Proxmire 
amendment  in  the  hope  that  the  Keat¬ 
ing  amendment  will  be  adopted,  because 
I  think  that  would  cover  the  situation 
in  relation  to  Yugoslavia,  without  put¬ 
ting  a  flat  “no”  to  Yugoslavia  at  this 
time.  I  hope  the  Keating  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

For  these  reasons  I  shall  vote  against 
the  Proxmire  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
lifts  expired 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  I  summarize  my  arguments,  I  wish 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  answer  some 
of  the  statements  which  have  been  made. 
I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  Senators  who  have  spoken — un¬ 
fortunately,  against  my  amendment. 
But  I  must  set  the  record  straight.  I 
challenge  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  or  any  Senator  to  furnish  evidence 
that  Yugoslavia  is  moving  away  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  past  few  years 
Yugoslavia  has  moved  in  exactly  the  op¬ 
posite  direction.  The  record  in  that  re¬ 
gard  is  as  clear  as  it  could  possibly  be. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  said  that  Yugoslavia 
is  a  bone  in  Khrushchev’s  throat.  That 
is  ancient  history.  Yugoslavia  was  a 
bone  in  Stalin’s  throat,  certainly,  but  is 
not  a  bone  in  the  throat  of  Khrushchev 
in  any  sense.  The  fact  is  that  there  has 
been  consistent  and  constant  collabora¬ 
tion  between  Yugoslavia  and  Khrushchev 
between  Tito  and  Khrushchev.  It  is 


getting  to  be  closer  collaboration  all  the 
time. 

Senators  ought  to  remember  the  Bel¬ 
grade  statement  of  Tito  in  Yugoslavia, 
the  most  important  statement  recently 
made  by  him,  in  which  he  endorsed  the 
Khrushchev  proposal  for  disarmament, 
and  derided  the  U.S.  fetish  for  controls 
and  inspections.  Only  2  days  after  the 
Soviets  resumed  nuclear  testing,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  “understanding”  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  invoked  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
resuming  atomic  tests  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere. 

In  addition,  Tito  endorsed  the  thesis  of 
the  two  German  states,  one  of  which  he 
said  was  acquiring  a  “more  outspokenly 
new  social  character.”  He  referred  to 
East  Germany  in  that  regard,  whereas 
he  described  West  German  as  “a  typical 
capitalist  social  system  pregnant  with 
interwoven  remnants  of  Fascist  and  re¬ 
venge  conceptions  and  tendencies.” 

Furthermore,  in  that  speech  Tito  asked 
for  modification  of  the  role  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  he  be  downgraded  to  a 
simple  administrator,  a  “functionary  of 
the  United  Nations  without  independent 
political  competency.” 

Tito  sharply  criticized  U.S.  policies  in 
Latin  America. 

Tito  praised  the  resistance  by  the 
Cuban  people  against  the  “aggressive  in¬ 
tervention”  of  the  U.S.  supported  free¬ 
dom  fighters. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  action  of 
a  neutralist.  This  is  not  the  action  of  a 
man  who  is  independent  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  fact  is,  as  many  competent,  schol¬ 
arly  observers  have  said — and  I  have 
quoted  some  earlier  today — Yugaslovia 
is  serving  the  international  interests  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Yugoslavia  has  said 
over  and  over  again  it  is  interested  in 
spreading  international  communism — 
as  they  put  it,  “proletarian  internation¬ 
alism.” 

This  is  the  position  of  Yugoslavia  to¬ 
day.  Perhaps  it  was  not  the  position 
4  or  5,  or  8  or  10  years  ago,  but  it  is  the 
position  now. 

I  cannot  see  any  justification,  imder 
all  of  the  present  circumstances,  for  the 
United  States  to  provide  economic  de¬ 
velopment  aid  for  a  country  rrnder  these 
circumstances,  when  there  are  other 
countries  in  the  world  which  need  assist¬ 
ance  and  there  are  so  many  other  useful 
and  productive  things  we  can  do  with  the 
money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
serve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  speak  for  only  a  very  few  minutes. 
I  know  of  nothing  that  I  can  say  that 
has  not  already  been  well  said  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  .  Again  I  point  out,  as  I  did  yes¬ 
terday,  and  as  the  Senators  mentioned 
have  pointed  out,  that  Yugoslavia  has 
shown  independence.  I  agree  with  what 
has  been  said.  I  do  not  like  everything 
that  Tito  has  said.  I  do  not  like  every¬ 


thing  Tito  has  done.  I  am  not  defend¬ 
ing  Tito.  I  am  not  defending  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  But  I  do  say  that  any  time  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  drive  one  of  the 
satellites  away  from  the  monolithic 
structure  at  which  the  Kremlin  aims,  we 
ought  to  take  advantage  of  that  oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  think  we  have  that  opportu¬ 
nity  in  the  case  of  Yugoslavia. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  argue  the  bill  as 
if  there  were  hidden  in  it  a  specific  pro¬ 
vision  that  Yugoslavia  is  to  receive  aid. 
There  is  no  such  provision  in  the  bill.  In 
fact,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  it  is  contem¬ 
plated  and  anticipated  that  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $10  million  may  be  loaned  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  repayable  in  dollars  with  interest, 
on  projects  that  our  people  would  deem 
good  projects  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  the  country. 

Not  only  is  that  true,  but  at  the  last 
session  of  the  United  Nations  last  fall, 
time  after  time  Yugoslavia  voted  with 
the  United  States  in  opposition  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  is  the  record. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  pointed  out,  another  thing 
we  must  keep  in  mind  is  that  a  provision 
is  in  the  law  already  in  connection  with 
aid  to  Yugoslavia.  I  read  it  into  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  yesterday.  Before  any  aid  of  any 
kind  can  be  extended  to  Yugoslavia,  the 
President  must  find  three  things: 

First,  the  President  must  find  that 
Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  in¬ 
dependence.  It  is  not  what  we  think 
about  independence.  The  President 
must  be  convinced  that  Yugoslavia  con¬ 
tinues  to  maintain  independence. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mi'.  AIKEN.  I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
Yugoslavia  frequently  opposed  Russia  in 
the  United  Nations.  One  principal  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  clash  over  problems  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Yugoslavia  has  consistently 
voted  for  measures  to  maintain  order  in 
the  Middle  East,  or  the  Holy  Land.  In 
the  fall  of  1960,  Yugoslavia  offered  the 
resolution  in  the  United  Nations  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  police  force  that  maintains 
order  between  Israel  and  the  Arah  States. 
Russia  bitterly  opposed  the  resolution. 
Yugoslavia  has  consistently  paid  every 
dollar  of  her  assessments  for  that  peace¬ 
keeping  operation.  Russia  has  never 
paid  a  single  nickel,  nor  has  any  of  the 
other  eight  members  of  the  Communist 
bloc  paid  anything  toward  that  peace¬ 
keeping  operation.  I  point  out  that  there 
is  a  difference. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Yugoslavia  has  consistently  sup¬ 
ported  U.N.  programs  related  to  the 
Congo  operation,  the  Gaza  strip  opera¬ 
tion,  and  other  resolutions  in  the  past 
session  of  the  U.N.,  and  has  done  her 
part  toward  helping  them,  when  Russia 
refused  to  go  along. 

The  President  must  be  convinced  that 
Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  its  in¬ 
dependence.  Second,  the  President 
must  determine  that  Yugoslavia  is  not 
participating  in  any  policy  or  program 
for  the  Communist  conquest  of  the 
world.  Third,  the  President  must  deter¬ 
mine  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assist¬ 
ance  is  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States. 
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Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  the  task  is  imposed  upon  the 
President  to  promulgate  and  put  into 
effect  our  foreign  policy.  We  have 
charged  the  President  with  the  exercise 
of  great  caution  in  handling  the  pro¬ 
gram.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought 
to  limit  him  further. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  8  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  wish  to 
yield  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
request  a  minute  for  the  purpose  of  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  deepest  respect  for  Senators  who 
have  spoken  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  know  they  are  sincere.  I  know 
that  their  motivations  are  as  pure  as 
those  of  any  Senator  who  may  support 
the  amendment.  I  find  myself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  I  must  support  the  amend¬ 
ment.  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  said,  it  is  true 
that  the  amendment  which  I  have  sub¬ 
mitted  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  pending 
amendment.  It  is  more  general  in  its 
terms.  I  believe  it  would  probably  have 
more  adequately  covered  the  situation. 
But  it  is  not  the  amendment  now  before 
the  Senate.  Its  adoption  or  nonadop¬ 
tion  is  still  in  doubt.  In  that  situation  I 
feel  that  the  amendment  deserves  our 
support. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when 
U.S.  aid  to  Tito  was  useful  in  helping 
the  Communist  leader  to  establish  a 
position  independent  of  Stalin.  In  my 
judgment,  that  time  has  passed.  The 
events  of  the  past  few  years  show  that 
despite  our  help  and  despite  isolated 
instances  of  support  for  the  United 
States  in  the  U.N.,  Tito  is  looking  more 
and  more  to  the  Communist  bloc  for 
guidance  and  support. 

In  the  international  arena,  by  and 
large  and  on  balance,  Tito  is  working 
against  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world,  against  the  interests 
of  NATO,  and  in  support  of  Soviet  poli¬ 
cies  on  Berlin  and  on  other  points  of 
conflict.  In  the  domestic  sphere  he  is 
certainly  tightening  up  on  the  free  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Yugoslavic  economic  sys¬ 
tem.  The  recent  imprisonment  of  Djilas 
shows  clearly,  even  to  those  who  may 
wish  to  forget  it,  that  Yugoslavia  is  a 
completely  totalitarian  state.  Commu¬ 
nists  cannot  tolerate  free  discussion.  In 
Russia,  in  China,  or  Yugoslavia,  Tito  is 
working  in  a  manner  directly  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  at 
this  time,  and  therefore  the  temporary 
suspension  of  aid  seems  to  me  to  be 
justified. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left  on  my  side? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  9  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  ready  to  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  time?  I  merely  wish  to 
summarize  my  position. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  reserve  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  intend  to  use  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  a  conclusion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  not  speak  for 
more  than  2  or  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  debate  on  yesterday  and  to¬ 
day  with  respect  to  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire ].  I  have  lis¬ 
tened  to  his  arguments.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  validity  in  what  he  has  said.  I 
have  also  listened  to  the  arguments  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton].  He  has  pointed  out  what  can 
and  cannot  be  allowed  under  aid  to  Yu¬ 
goslavia  as  it  is  contemplated  in  the 
pending  bill. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  and  ap¬ 
proval  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  and  to  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man]  .  We  have  gone  through  this  mat¬ 
ter  before.  I  point  out  to  the  Senate 
that  this  particular  aspect  of  the  aid 
program  was,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  first  offered  under  a  Republi¬ 
can  administration  and  that  it  has  been 
continued  down  to  the  present  time. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  said,  we  must  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  President.  We  had  it  when 
Mr.  Eisenhower  was  in  the  White  House. 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  have  it 
when  Mr.  Kennedy  is  our  leader. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  said  that 
the  President  has  made  mistakes.  Of 
course  he  has  made  mistakes.  Mistakes 
were  also  made  by  Eisenhower  and  Tin¬ 
man  and  Roosevelt.  So  did  Hoover  and 
Coolidge  and  Harding  and  Wilson  and 
all  the  other  Presidents  make  mistakes 
and  they  made  them  because  they  were 
human,  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  I  hope 
we  will  never  see  the  day  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  not 
make  mistakes.  When  we  reach  that 
day,  there  will  be  something  wrong  with 
the  President,  and  something  wrong  with 
us  for  electing  him. 

I  have  contacted  the  White  House  on 
this  proposal,  and  I  have  asked  for  a 
statement  as  to  what  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  position  is.  I  have  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy,  one  of 
the  administrative  assistants  to  the 
President.  In  response  to  my  request, 
this  is  what  he  says: 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  the  administration’s  views  on  the 
Proxmire  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  cut  off  the  small  amount  of  aid  (mostly 


Public  Law  480)  we  have  given  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

This  is  a  moment  of  great  delicacy  in 
internal  political  balance  within  the  Com¬ 
munist  world. 

All  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
amendment  have  emphasized  this  fea¬ 
ture  : 

All  of  our  intelligence  evidence,  the  re¬ 
ports  of  our  Ambassadors,  and  our  own  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  relations  we  are  conducting 
with  the  Soviets  point  to  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  those  who  believe  in  putting  the 
Soviets  into  a  more  aggressive  Chinese  pos¬ 
ture  and  those  who  assess  American  strength 
and  determination  for  what  they  are  and 
wish  the  Communist  bloc  to  deal  with  us 
more  realistically  and  peacefully.  The  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  would  work  in  favor  of 
the  hardliners  in  the  Kremlin  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Our  policy  in  giving  small  amounts  of  aid 
to  Yugoslavia — 

And,  incidentally,  to  Poland — 
has  been  one  of  assisting  it  to  maintain  some 
freedom  of  maneuver  against  the  Kremlin. 

That  is  whatr-  the  Senators  who  op¬ 
pose  the  Proxmire  amendment  have  been 
emphasizing  time  and  time  again. 

We  have  no  question  that  this  policy  has 
paid  off.  Yugoslavia  is,  of  course,  still  a 
Communist  country,  and  we  are  against 
communism,  but  it  is  a  plain  fact  that  this 
country  exercises  a  continuing  and  signifi¬ 
cant  pressure  in  restraint  of  the  more  ex¬ 
treme  and  aggressive  actions  of  world  com¬ 
munism. 

And,  incidentally,  so  does  Poland. 

Nothing  is  more  helpful  to  the  position 
of  the  United  States  and  the  whole  of  the 
free  world  than  the  maintenance  of  some 
range  of  choice  within  the  bloc.  Nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous  than  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  monolithic  unity  under  Soviet 
leadership,  such  as  Stalin  exercised  in  the 
immediate  postwar  period. 

The  proposed  amendment  deprives  the 
President  of  that  discretion  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  effective  conduct  of  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  The  President  has  not  abused  that  dis¬ 
cretion  and  would  not  do  so  in  the  future. 
The  executive  branch  is  always  prepared  to 
consult  with  responsible  leaders  of  Congress 
about  the  use  of  aid  for  Yugoslavia  and  to 
explain  the  nature  and  justification  of 
specific  transactions.  This  has  been  our 
practice  in  the  past,  and  it  will  continue  to 
be  so.  As  the  attached  statistics  show,  our 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  has  been  limited  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  carefully  restricted  in  content.  I 
do  not  think  the  present  facts  in  any  way 
justify  a  departure  from  our  past  policy. 

Obviously,  the  behavior  and  public  state¬ 
ments  of  certain  Yugoslav  leaders,  and  the 
continuing  police-state  character  of  the 
Government  stir  natural  resentment  among 
all  Americans.  Our  opposition  to  these  as¬ 
pects  of  Yugoslav  policy  is  clear,  and  in  the 
light  of  such  behavior  the  President  has 
closely  limited  the  forms  of  assistance  which 
he  will  allow.  The  law  as  it  stands  permits 
this  kind  of  flexible  and  immediate  response 
to  favorable  or  unfavorable  developments. 
The  amendment  would  remove  all  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  calculated  responses  and  would 
freeze  us  out  of  any  ability  to  affect  affairs 
in  these  countries. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
amendment  would  play  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  most  hostile  to  the  United 
States.  The  intent  of  the  amendment  is 
obviously  to  oppose  communism — but  if  it 
is  adopted  the  hard-line  Communists  will 
be  delighted. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  Mr.  McGeorge 
Bundy,  because  it  was  he  whom  I  con¬ 
tacted  at  the  White  House. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  amount  of 
aid  given  Yugoslavia  this  year  under 
title  I,  title  II,  title  III,  and  title  IV  of 
Public  Law  480,  and  also  incidental  small 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  reply  to  the 
majority  leader,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  if  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy  said  that 
my  amendment  would  knock  out  Public 
Law  480  aid,  he  is  wrong.  It  would  not 
do  so.  Apparently  he  has  not  read  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  think  I 
said  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  indicated  that  the  amendment 
would  knock  out  Public  Law  480  aid. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senator  re¬ 
ferring  to  what  I  said  at  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  referring  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Montana  said,  I 
believe,  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter 
from  which  he  read. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  read  it 
again?  I  quote  from  the  letter: 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  cut  off  the  small  amount  of  aid  (most¬ 
ly  Public  Law  480)  we  have  given  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

I  apologize:  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment 
provides  that  assistance  to  Yugoslavia 
under  this  act  shall  be  suspended.  I  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  amendment  does  not  go  far 
enough.  I  would  like  to  have  it  go 
much  further.  I  would  like  to  have  it 
cut  out  Public  Law  480  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 
However,  my  amendment  does  not  do 
that.  I  would  also  like  to  prevent  the 
kind  of  bargain  sale  arrangement  that 
we  have  made  with  Yugoslavia  on  planes, 
under  which  Yugoslavia  has  been  pay¬ 
ing  about  one  thirty-fourth  of  the  price 
of  the  planes  it  has  been  buying. 

What  I  have  said  is  exactly  what  the 
amendment  provides.  I  have  gone  over 
it  with  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  It  provides  that  the 
$10  million  economic  development  pro¬ 
gram  cannot  be  provided  in  fiscal  1963. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  moderate 
amendment.  It  provides  that  for  1  year, 
and  1  year  only,  aid  to  Yugoslavia  will  be 
suspended.  The  aid  to  Yugoslavia  that  is 
suspended  is  the  economic  development 
program.  As  I  say,  I  believe  we  can  fully 
justify  going  a  lot  further,  but  this 
amendment  does  not  go  any  further  than 
that. 

I  would  merely  like  to  summarize  my 
argument  on  this  amendment  by  calling 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  is  not  aimed  at 
Tito  because  he  is  a  dictator.  It  is  not 


amounts  which  Yugoslavia  is  receiving 
this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


aimed  at  Yugoslavia  because  it  is  a  Com¬ 
munist  country.  It  is  aimed  against 
Yugoslavia  because  Tito  is  now  a  close 
ally  of  Premier  Khrushchev  against  the 
United  States  and  because  Yugoslavia 
is  supporting  the  interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  active  coexistence  which  Yugo¬ 
slavia  has  advocated  under  the  program 
adopted  in  1958,  and  which  Tito  has 
tried  to  advance  in  neutralist  countries, 
consists  of  identifying  his  type  of  neu¬ 
tralism  with  the  victory  of  communism 
over  freedom. 

This  is  what  he  is  working  to  achieve, 
not  only  in  Yugoslavia,  but  also  in  Asia 
and  in  Africa,  and,  in  the  future,  in 
South  American  countries. 

As  I  said  before,  and  as  I  emphasize 
again,  George  Bailey  writing  in  The 
Reporter  has  pointed  out  that: 

The  fitting  of  the  Marxist  formula  into  the 
natural  anticolonial  reaction  is  the  greatest 
service  the  Yugoslav  regime  has  made  to 
the  Communist  cause. 

The  amendment  merely  provides  that 
for  1  year,  on  the  basis  of  Marshal 
Tito’s  recent  actions  and  on  the  basis 
of  his  alinement  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States  will  suspend  this 
modest  amount  of  aid.  I  do  not  believe 
the  amendment  goes  far  enough,  but  I 
believe  the  Senate  should  be  willing  to 
go  at  least  this  far. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  majority  leader  will 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  Proxmire  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  *  It  is  proposed  to 
add  to  section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  : 

(e)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  and  no  commodities  may  be  sold 
or  given  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  any  country  having  a  Com¬ 
munist  form  of  government.  This  restric¬ 
tion  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any 
authority  contained  in  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING’  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  himself? 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  begin  with  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  aid  granted  to  a  Commu¬ 
nist  country  can  never  be  in  the  inter¬ 
est  and  security  of  the  United  States. 
Aid  granted  to  a  Communist  country 
can  only  be  in  the  interest  of  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  international  communism. 

Our  statutes  contain  provisions  which 
declare  that  whenever  it  is  found  to  be 
in  the  interest  and  security  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  aid  to  a  Communist 
country,  such  aid  may  be  granted.  I 
submit  that  on  the  basis  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  17  years,  aid  to 
communism  is  always  inimical  to  our 
country.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
believe  the  most  lofty  purposes  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  ought  to  be 
expanded  so  as  not  to  cover  Yugslavia 
alone,  but  also  to  cover  all  Communist 
countries.  That  is  all  my  amendment 
proposes  to  do.  It  contemplates  declar¬ 
ing  that  our  dollars  and  surplus  com¬ 
modities  shall  not  be  given  to  countries 
which  have  Communist  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Senators  may  ask:  “Why  is  it  always 
detrimental  and  inimical  to  the  United 
States  to  grant  aid  to  a  Communist 
country?”  When  we  grant  aid  to  Tito’s 
government  in  Yugoslavia,  in  effect  we 
tell  those  15  million  or  17  million  people 
that  the  United  States  looks  with  sym¬ 
pathy  upon  what  Tito  is  doing.  We 
deceive  and  delude  the  citizens  within 
Yugoslavia  into  believing  that  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  in  sympathy  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  government  of  Yugoslavia. 

In  my  opinion,  the  people  who  live 
within  the  satellite  nations  want  to  rise 
in  revolt  against  the  yoke  they  have  to 
carry,  a  yoke  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  their  necks  by  international  com¬ 
munism.  However,  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  in  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  the  ability  to  revolt,  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  face  the  gun  and  the  noose,  can 
never  become  a  reality.  In  Hungary, 
East  Germany,  Poland,  and  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  the  students  revolted.  They  re¬ 
volted,  I  say  with  embarrassment,  in 
anticipation  of  aid  from  the  West.  But 
aid  never  came.  Those  revolts  were  all 
subdued. 

In  Communist  China,  the  hungry  and 
starving  people  are  fleeing  to  Hong  Kong. 
If  there  is  ever  to  be  any  assertion,  it 
must  come  from  the  people;  and  revolt 
and  assertion  will  not  come  if  we  make 
it  appear  that  the  Communist  govern¬ 
ments  in  control  are  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  I  know  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  Yugoslavs.  I  speak  their  language. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  our  Government, 
communism  in  Yugoslavia  would  not  be 
alive  today;  and  if  it  were  alive,  it  would 
be  only  under  the  compulsion  of  the  gun. 
The  Yugoslavs  are  not  a  godless  people. 
They  do  not  believe  in  the  surrender  of 
the  spiritual  aspects  of  life  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  man.  They  want  to  pray,  they 
want  to  speak,  they  want  to  think,  and 
they  want  to  own  what  they  create. 
They  want  no  dictator  to  do  their  think¬ 
ing,  their  praying,  their  speaking,  and 
their  writing  for  them.  They  want  free- 


Economic  aid  to  Yugoslavia 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Public  Law  480 

Title  I 

Titles  II 
and  HI 

Title  IV 

E.ximbank 

Other 

Total 

Total  since — 

1951 . - . . 

439.2 

228. 3 

17.3 

05.0 

014.3 

1,364.0 

1961  . - . - 

27.4 

14. 1 

50.0 

50.4 

147. 9 

1962  . - 

83.8 

14.0 

17.3 

.7 

115.8 
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dom.  Yet  we  tell  them,  “Accept  your 
Communist  government.” 

In  effect,  the  United  States  has  given 
$2,500  million  to  Yugoslavia,  although 
not  all  of  it  in  the  form  of  foreign  aid; 
much  of  it  has  been  given  through  the 
other  worldwide  agencies  to  which  we 
contribute  and  which  provide  aid  for 
that  country. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  rMr.  Sparkman],  the 
law  today  provides  that  if  aid  is  to  be 
granted  to  Yugoslavia,  the  President 
must  find  that  Yugoslavia  is  maintaining 
its  independence  from  communism.  I 
cannot  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Yu¬ 
goslavia  is  independent  of  communism. 
Nearly  every  time  we  have  granted  aid 
to  Yugoslavia,  on  the  day  following  Tito 
has  taken  the  rostrum  and  proclaimed 
to  the  world  that  his  fidelity  to'the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  Marxism  has  not  changed  in 
the  least  degree.  If  Senators  will  exam¬ 
ine  the  record,  they  will  find  that  in 
practically  every  instance  Tito  has  made 
declarations  of  the  kind  I  have  just  de¬ 
scribed.  When  within  the  past  7  or  8 
months  the  United  States  provided  him 
with  planes  of  war,  immediately  there¬ 
after  he  reasserted  his  fidelity  to 
communism. 

Can  anyone  say  that  Gomulka,  in  Po¬ 
land,  is  maintaining  his  independence  of 
communism?  It  cannot  be  so  declared 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts. 

Second,  the  law  provides  that  aid  shall 
not  be  given  unless  it  is  found  that  Yu¬ 
goslavia  is  not  participating  in  any  pro¬ 
gram  of  conquest  by  the  Communists. 

Just  how  long  will  it  take  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  those  who  hold 
important  positions  of  public  policy  to 
learn  that  under  the  Marxian  theory 
there  will  be  no  peace  until  the  world  is 
communized?  Every  one  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  with  Communist  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  participating  in  the  program  of 
conquest  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
and  their  subjugation  to  communism. 

Third,  it  is  said  that  aid  shall  not 
be  given — let  us  say  to  Yugoslavia — 
unless  it  is  found  that  the  national  in¬ 
terest  and  the  security  of  our  country 
will  thus  be  served.  I  have  dealt  with 
that  aspect  of  this  problem ;  and  I  repeat 
that,  in  my  judgment,  aid  granted  to 
a  Communist  country,  with  its  re¬ 
peatedly  avowed  and  redeclared  prin¬ 
ciples,  can  never  be  in  the  interest  and 
the  security  of  our  Nation. 

In  the  letter  something  was  said  about 
creating  a  monolithic  unity  of  Com¬ 
munist  nations  under  which  there  would 
be  no  deviation.  If  there  is  to  be  devia¬ 
tion,  it  will  not  come  from  Communist 
governments;  it  will  come  from  people 
who  are  seeking  freedom. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  giving  aid  to 
Communist  countries,  we  are  “selling 
down  the  river”  irredeemably  and  irre¬ 
trievably  the  people  who  are  living  under 
the  domination  of  those  Communist 
governments.  So,  Mi-.  President,  at  the 
risk  of  repetition  I  say  that  we  are  telling 
them,  “Be  content  with  what  you  have. 
We  will  give  you  aid,  and  we  are  giving 
you  aid” - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  proceed  for  3  more  min¬ 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  a  little  concerned 
about  the  part  of  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment — although,  as  he  knows,  I  am 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  amendment — which  refers 
to  the  giving  of  aid  or  assistance  to  a 
country  with  a  Communist  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  wonder  whether  that  would 
be  a  little  confusing  from  the  point  of 
view  of  administration.  Just  what  is  a 
country  with  a  Communist  form  of 
government? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  law  now  provides 
that  aid  shall  not  be  given'  to  a  country 
that  is  dominated  by  international  com¬ 
munism.  If  that  language  is  susceptible 
of  interpretation,  I  submit  that  the 
language  “any  country  with  a  Com¬ 
munist  form  of  government”  is  likewise 
susceptible  of  interpretation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Merely  for  the  sake 
of  clarity,  I  think  it  might  be  well  to 
state  these  three  points  again.  The 
President  shall  assure  himself,  first,  that 
Yugoslavia — in  this  case — continues  to 
maintain  its  independence.  The  words 
“its  independence  from  communism”  are 
not  used.  I  think  this  provision  means 
that  the  country  is  not  dominated  by 
some  Communist  bloc. 

Second,  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  partici¬ 
pating  in  any  policy  or  program  for  the 
Communist  conquest  of  the  world. 

And,  third,  that  the  furnishing  of  such 
assistance  is  in  the  interest  of  the  na¬ 
tional  security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  think  I  have 
covered  those  points  in  substance. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I,  myself,  have 
wondered  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
define  “a  country  having  a  Communist 
form  of  government.” 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  let  me  ask  how 
can  we  define  “a  country  that  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  international  communism.” 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  I  have  read 
these  three  provisions  in  order  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  that  language  is  not  used  in 
them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  any  hate,  I  think 
we  must  meet  this  problem  head  on.  Let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  in  the  face  of  that  language,  we 
are  giving  aid  to  Poland,  which  is  headed 
by  Gomulka,  a  Communist. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  not  aid  under 
Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  true;  but  we 
are  giving  aid  to  Poland,  even  though 
admittedly  Poland  is  dominated  by  in¬ 
ternational  communism.  Thus,  having 
in  mind  that  the  present  provisions  of 
the  law  are  meaningless,  and  that  on  the 
basis  of  one  person’s  interpretation  they 
allow  the  granting  of  our  aid  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  to  Poland,  I  believe  we  should 
write  into  the  law  this  absolute  prohibi¬ 
tion,  thus  declaring  that  no  form  of  aid 


shall  be  given  to  a  Communist  govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  my  substitute  amendment,  I 
ask  for  the  years  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  I  think  the  same 
arguments  that  were  made  against  the 
Proxmire  amendment  apply  to  this 
amendment,  except  this  amendment 
goes  even  further  and  is  more  restrictive 
than  the  Proxmire  amendment. 

I  think  the  entire  question  is  whether 
we  shall  completely  abandon  these 
countx-ies,  and  thus  shall  leave  them  with 
no  hope  of  every  breaking  loose  from 
the  great  monolith  the  Kremlin  seeks 
to  create. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  communism 
or  with  any  Communist  government; 
but  I  do  have  great  faith  and  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  that  faith  and  that  con¬ 
fidence  today,  and  I  also  had  it  during 
the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower  admini¬ 
stration,  when  this  policy  was  initiated. 
I  had  confidence  in  President  Eisen- 
howei-.  I  believed  he  would  not  extend 
our  aid  to  one  of  these  countries  unless 
he  was  convinced  that  these  three  con¬ 
ditions  were  met.  I  believe  he  admin¬ 
istered  this  measure  sincerely  and  ear¬ 
nestly,  with  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  at  heart.  I  think  the  same  is 
ti-ue  of  President  Kennedy;  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  tie  his  hands  in  this 
field  of  foreign  policy — one  of  the  great¬ 
est  burdens  any  President  has  to  carry. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  available 
to  me,  if  the  other  side  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  fi-om  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton]  asked  me  to  yield  2  minutes  to 
him;  and  I  do  so  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  apol¬ 
ogize  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  using 
some  of  his  time,  inasmuch  as  part  of 
what  I  must  say  is  that  I  believe  I  must 
vote  against  his  amendment.  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  say  that  the  original  amend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  of  which  I  am  a  co¬ 
sponsor,  is  the  safer  and  the  clearer 
amendment. 

I  am  completely  in  accord  with  every¬ 
thing  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said 
and  has  said  so  well.  I  would  willingly 
vote  for  an  amendment  that  would  pro¬ 
vide  that  no  aid  under  this  act — I  am  not 
sure  I  approve  of  going  into  the  matter 
of  the  disposal  of  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses — would  go  to  any  Communist 
country,  if  we  can  clearly  define  a  Com¬ 
munist  country. 

If  I  may  have  a  moment,  I  want  to  say, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  have  said  repeat¬ 
edly  that  the  President  can  be  trusted; 
that,  of  course,  the  President  makes  mis- 
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takes,  and  all  Presidents  do,  but  that  he 
can  be  trusted;  I  agree  with  that  state¬ 
ment. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  its  own  respon¬ 
sibilities.  The  President  has  his.  I  am 
not  going  to  vote,  if  I  can  help  it,  to  grant 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  au¬ 
thority  to  use  the  taxpayers’  money  to 
aid  a  Communist  country.  I  will  not  do 
it  for  President  Kennedy.  I  would  not 
do  it  for  President  Eisenhower,  and  I 
voted  against  it  when  he  was  President. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  who  is  President. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  confidence  in  the 
President.  We  are  getting  into  the  habit 
more  and  more  of  sidestepping  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  Congress  and  leaving  it 
to  the  President,  whether  he  asks  for  the 
authority  or  not.  We  have  our  own  sol¬ 
emn  responsibility,  and  I  want  to  see 
come  out  of  this  Chamber  today,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  firm,  clear-cut  declaration 
against  putting  our  hands  into  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  and 
using  their  resources  to  aid  any  Com¬ 
munist  country. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  it  is  never  in  the  interest  of  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States  to  use  our 
money  to  help  a  Communist  country. 

However,  I  am  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  substitute,  because  I  very 
much  fear  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
some  technical  legal  light  downtown  to 
determine  what  is  a  country  with  a  Com¬ 
munist  form  of  government,  it  is  going 
to  be  a  very  loose  definition,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  want  to 
vote  under  this  act  to  do  something  in 
restraint  of  or  to  control  the  handling 
of  our  food  surpluses. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  happens  to 
think  that  now  is  the  time  to  bomb  China 
with  American  food,  with  the  American 
flag,  and  with  a  message  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  I  think  that  would  be  one 
of  the  best  propaganda  uses  of  our  sur¬ 
pluses  we  could  ever  devise,  and  it  would 
make  the  Communist  dictatorship 
squirm. 

However,  that  is  beside  the  issue.  On 
this  question  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  but  I  am  constrained  to  vote 
against  his  substitute  because  I  still 
think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  preferable. 
It  is  completely  plain.  It  names  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  does  not  leave  any  loopholes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  this  question.  How  can  one  in 
principle  distinguish  Yugoslavia  from 
Poland?  If  aid  is  denied  to  Yugoslavia, 
on  what  theory  can  it  be  granted  to 
Poland?  If  there  is  a  principle  under¬ 
lying  the  amendment  of  the  Senators 
from  Wisconsin  and  New  Hampshire, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
explain  to  me  how  he  can  differentiate? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  not  differenti¬ 
ate.  I  would  vote  for  the  Senator’s 
amendment  if  it  named  Poland,  and,  one 
by  one,  the  countries  the  amendment 
affects.  But  I  am  afraid  of  a  definition 
which  says  “country  having  a  Commu¬ 
nist  form  of  government.”  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  a  Communist  form 
of  government  is.  I  know  what  a  Com¬ 


munist  society  is.  We  know  it  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter.  But  some  countries  that 
are  communistic  have  legislative  bodies. 
They  may  be  mere  fakes,  and  often  are. 
Some  countries  have  a  semblance  of  a 
democratic  form  of  government.  Others 
do  not. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  not  entirely  trust 
the  legal  minds  downtown  when  they  go 
to  work  on  some  of  the  legislation  that 
comes  out  of  the  Congress.  I  do  not 
entirely  trust  them  unless  the  legislation 
is  very,  very  clear  as  to  just  what  it 
means. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  completely 
that  we  should  not  differentiate  in  favor 
of  Poland  as  against  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  we  are,  under 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire;  and  if  a  Senator  shall  be 
asked,  “On  what  theory  did  you  deny 
aid  to  Tito  and  at  the  same  time  grant 
aid  to  Gomulka?”  he  will  not  be  able  to 
give  a  rational  answer. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
change  his  amendment  even  to  read  “a 
country  known  to  be  dominated  by  com¬ 
munism  or  Marxism,”  I  will  vote  for  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  accept  that 
modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  accept  the  modifica¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
have  to  be  done  by  unanimous  consent, 
now  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  re¬ 
peat  his  proposal? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Instead  of  using  the 
words  “having  a  Communist  form  of 
government,”  substitute  the  words 
“known  to  be  dominated  by  communism 
or  Marxism.” 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  difference,  and,  if  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference,  I  will  accept  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  may  be  so  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  11,  after  line  24  insert: 

“(g)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  Act  and  no  commodities  may  be 
sold  or  given  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  any  country  known  to  be  domi¬ 
nated  by  communism  or  Marxism.  This  re¬ 
striction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any 
authority  contained  in  this  Act.” 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  back  the  time 
at  my  disposal. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  does  likewise,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  is  yielded  back. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  All  time  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche], 
as  modified.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
fauver],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  I  Mr.  Clark],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  are  nec¬ 
essarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
“yea.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  would  each 
vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Busii], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But¬ 
ler],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Case],  the  Senator -from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
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South  Dakota  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska' [Mr.  Curtis!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubergerL 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas,  57, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 

[No.  77  Leg  ] 

YEAS— 57 


Allott 

Engle 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Ervin 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Pearson 

Beall 

Gruening 

Proxmire 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Robertson 

Boggs 

Hayden 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Scott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hickey 

Smathers 

Cannon 

Hill 

Smith,  Maine 

Capehart 

Holland 

Stennis 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Symington 

Cliurcli 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Wiley 

Douglas 

Long,  Mo. 

Williams,  Del. 

Dworshak 

Long,  La. 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ellender 

McClellan 

NAYS— 24 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Javits 

Moss 

Carroll 

Kerr 

Muskie 

Case,  N.J. 

Long,  Hawaii 

Pell 

Chavez 

Mansfield 

Prouty 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

SaltonstaU 

Gore 

McGee 

Smith,  Mass. 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Sparkman 

Jackson 

Monroney 

Williams,  N.J. 

NOT  VOTING— 

-19 

Bible 

Fulbright 

Morse 

Burdick 

Goldwater 

Morton 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Butler 

Johnston 

Pastore 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Clark 

McNamara 

Curtis 

Miller 

So  Mr.  Lausche’s  amendment,  as 
modified,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  Mr.  Proxmire’s  amendment,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  Lausche 
amendment,  as  modified,  to  the  Proxmire 
amendment,  was  agreed  to  be  recon¬ 
sidered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
the  Lausche  amendment  is  a  substitute 
for  my  amendment.  Therefore,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Lausche  amendment,  as 
modified,  replaces  my  amendment.  As 
a  result,  since  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
my  amendment,  ordinarily  we  would  now 
vote  once  again  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  which  is  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  mine.  But  since  the  opinion 
of  the  Senate  has  thus  been  expressed, 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
previous  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  my  amend¬ 
ment  be  withdrawn,  and  that  a  voice 


vote  be  taken  on  the  question  of  agreeing 
to  my  amendment,  as  now  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  as  amended.  [Putting  the  ques¬ 
tion.] 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stS/tsd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11, 
after  line  24,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the 
following : 

(F)  After  Section  620  add  the  following 
new  section: 

“Sec.  620A.  Prohibition  Against  Use  op 
Funds  for  Certain  Highway  Purposes. — 
None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  making 
any  grant  or  loan  to  any  country  for  the 
reconstruction,  rebuilding,  or  maintenance 
of  any  road  or  highway  in  such  country  in 
the  construction  of  which  United  States 
funds,  either  in  the  form  of  loans  or  grants 
have  been  used.” 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Five  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Roads  Subcommittee 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  which 
visited  six  Central  American  countries 
where  our  Government  is  constructing 
the  Inter-American  Highway.  Under 
the  provisions  of  many  statutes,  there 
was  written  into  the  law  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  United  States  would  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  construction 
of  the  Inter-American  Highway,  and 
the  six  recipient  countries  would  pay 
the  remaining  one -third.  However, 
when  we  visited  those  countries  we  made 
the  interesting  discovery  that,  with  the 
single  exception  of  El  Salvador,  those 
six  recipient  countries  are  paying  their 
one-third  with  our  foreign-aid  money — 
a  distinct  violation  of  this  provision  of 
the  act.  The  act  also  provides  that 
before  these  countries  may  receive  our 
funds,  they  shall  guarantee  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  highway. 

There  is  now  a  proposal  that  after  we 
complete  the  construction  of  the  high¬ 
way — which  now  will  cost  an  additional 
$32  million — these  countries  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  maintain  it  with  our  foreign- 
aid  funds.  But  we  do  not  allow  our  own 
States  to  maintain  the  Federal  system 
of  highways  with  Federal  funds ;  instead, 
under  the'Federal  highway  program,  no 
State  is  allowed  to  use  Federal  funds  to 
maintain  those  highways.  Therefore,  I 
think  it  proper  that  we  apply  the  same 
standard  in  the  case  of  roads  built  in 
foreign  countries  with  U.S.  Government 
funds. 


After  a  highway  has  been  built  in  a 
foreign  country  with  our  funds,  I  think 
it  entirely  proper  that  the  country  in 
which  the  highway  is  built  maintain  it 
with  its  own  funds.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment,  and  I  believe  it  should 
be  adopted.  Otherwise,  this  drain  on  our 
national  treasury  would  continue  indef¬ 
initely.  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  follow¬ 
ing  the  construction  in  other  countries 
of  roads  which  are  built  with  the  use  of 
our  foreign-aid  funds,  those  countries 
should  maintain  the  roads. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  my  amendment,  I  request  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
a  year  ago  many  of  us  who  supported 
the  administration’s  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
posal  did  so  with  the  understanding  that 
there  would  be  a  better  administration 
of  the  funds? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes;  and  it  was  on 
that  basis  that  I  supported  every  ves¬ 
tige  of  this  program  after  the  Kennedy 
administration  came  into  office.  But  I 
did  not  support  the  double  standard 
which  existed  under  the  Eisenhower  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  was  that  Federal 
funds  should  not  be  used  for  many 
needed  projects  in  our  own  country,  but 
that  Federal  funds  would  be  used  for 
construction  of  similar  and  even  more 
elaborate  projects  in  other  countries,  and 
that  the  funds  contemplated  for  use 
abroad  for  that  purpose  were  sacrosanct 
and  should  not  be  touched  or  reduced. 
That  was  one  reason  why  I  could  not 
support  the  foreign  aid  program. 

A  second  reason  why  I  could  not  sup¬ 
port  it  was  that  it  was  so  badly  adminis¬ 
tered  and  such  shocking  waste  and  mis¬ 
use  of  funds  characterized  it.  I  made 
these  reasons  amply  clear  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  introduced  amend¬ 
ments  designed  to  rectify  the  situation, 
some  of  which  have  been  adopted. 

However,  when  the  Kennedy  adminis¬ 
tration  came  in,  there  were  two  impor¬ 
tant  changes.  In  the  first  place,  the 
double  standard  which  existed  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration  was  largely 
abolished.  Under  the  Kennedy  adminis¬ 
tration  we  have  resource  development 
in  the  United  States  and  support  for  im¬ 
portant  projects  at  home  which  we  did 
not  have  under  the  preceeding  Republi¬ 
can  administration;  and  we  also  have 
the  specific  declarations  of  this  adminis¬ 
tration  to  the  effect  that  it  knew  the  pro¬ 
gram  had  been  badly  administered,  that 
changes  would  be  made,  and  that  cer¬ 
tain  responsibilities  and  reforms  would 
be  required  of  the  foreign  countries  re¬ 
ceiving  our  funds.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  last  year  I  voted  right  down  the 
line  for  the  foreign  aid  program,  both  as 
to  legislation  and  appropriations. 

But  now,  unless  the  administration  of 
this  program  is  improved — and  I  see  no 
sign  of  that  as  yet — it  will  be  difficult  for 
me  to  support  it. 

Mr-.  HICKEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 
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I  have  another  question  to  ask:  With 
regard  to  what  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  I  specifically  know  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  foreign -aid  act,  particu¬ 
larly  its  highway  aspect,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  we  know  of  a  particular  instance 
in  which  a  man  who  left  the  Wyoming 
Highway  Department  and  went  to 
Alaska,  and  who  subsequently  has  left 
the  Alaska  Highway  Department,  now, 
without  consultation  with  the  Senators 
from  Wyoming  or  the  Senators  from 
Alaska,  is  on  his  way  to  a  highway  post 
in  the  foreign-aid  highway  program? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That,  I  believe,  is 
correct.  That  man  was  discharged  from 
service  in  the  highway  department  in 
Alaska,  on  the  ground  of  incompetency; 
and  I  understand  he  had  a  similar  expe¬ 
rience  in  Wyoming.  Whether  he  is  an 
employee  of  the  foreign  aid  administra¬ 
tion  I  do  not  know.  The  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  that  he  was  going  to  a  South 
American  country  to  build  roads  there. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Muskie  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  myself  5  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Now  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  contemplate 
that  Federal  funds  shall  riot  be  used  for 
the  maintenance  of  highways  which 
have  been  constructed  by  means  of  either 
our  loans  or  our  grants? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct.  I 
believe  that  once  we  have  paid  for  the 
construction  of  a  highway  in  a  foreign 
country,  our  funds  should  not  be  used 
indefinitely  to  maintain  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield 
to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  correct 
to  say  that  under  our  law  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  aid  the  States  to 
maintain  the  Federal  system  of  high¬ 
ways? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct.  Yet 
it  is  proposed  or  contemplated  that  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  will  be  used  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  roads  which,  by  means  of  the 
use  of  U.S.  funds,  have  been  constructed 
in  various  other  countries.  I  believe  that 
would  amount  to  a  double  standard 
which  would  in  my  view  be  improper. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  is  not  going  to  help  any 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  to  maintain 
their  highways,  I  take  it  the  Senator 
believes  the  same  situation  should  apply 
to  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  have  no  objection 
to  using  foreign  aid  money  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  highways  which  they  have 
built  with  their  own  funds  if  it  is  nec¬ 
essary.  I  refer  only  to  highways  which 
have  not  been  built  with  our  foreign-aid 
funds. 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  have  participated  in 
the  building  of  the  Inter-American 
Highway  from  the  start.  We  were  cer¬ 
tainly  for  it,  and  we  appropriated  money 
for  it.  During  the  last  few  years  of  the 
preceding  last  administration  we  pro¬ 
vided  $8  million  to  be  divided  over  4 
years.  The  administration  seryt  a  letter 
to  the  Public  Works  Committee,  which 
is  on  record,  stating,  “If  you  give  us -the 
money  all  at  once,  we  will  not  ask  you 
for  any  more.”  The  committee  now  has 
a  letter  in  which  $30  million  more  is 
requested. 

I  do  not  want  the  State  Department 
to  make  decisions  for  Congress.  I  am 
not  for  this  idea.  It  is  unfair.  We  were 
told,  “If  you  give  us  $8  million  at  once, 
we  will  not  ask  for  any  more.”  Now  the 
administration  wants  $30  million  more. 
I  am  not  going  to  introduce  a  bill  for  it. 

I  want  the  Congress  to  have  something 
to  say  about  what  should  be  done.  The 
State  Department  wants  $30  million 
more.  I  am  not  going  to  introduce  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  vail 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  No  man  has  done 
more  to  strengthen  our  Inter-American 
relations  than  has  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  The 
Inter-American  Highway  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  project.  I  have  supported  it  right 
along.  Some  of  the  figures  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  Public  Roads  Administra¬ 
tion,  however,  were  completely  mislead¬ 
ing.  Whereas  the  Department  asked 
for  $25  million  to  complete  the  project 
some  time  ago,  which  the  Congress  voted, 
it  now  wants  an  additional  $32  million. 

My  amendment  would  apply  after  we 
have  voted  whatever  Congress  has  seen 
fit  to  provide  for  constructive  highways 
in  foreign  lands.  Then  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  highways 
would  be,  if  my  amendment  prevails,  on 
the  recipient  countries,  and  not  upon  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  But  I  do  not  trust 
them.  That  is  the  difference  between 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  me. 

I  am  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway.  I  walked  all  over 
it.  I  have  seen  it.  I  know  it  is  good. 
But  the  Department  sent  a  letter  to  my 
committee,  stating,  “Instead  of  giving 
us  $8  million  in  4  years,  if  you  give  it  to 
us  now  we  will  complete  it.”  We  did  it 
for  the  previous  administration.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  the  Department  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  committee  another  letter.  It  now 
wants  $30  million  more.  I  am  against 
it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  the  Senator’s 
amendment  limited  to  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Highway,  or  does  it  apply  to  any 
country  we  might  be  assisting  in  the 
building  of  a  highway,  and  prohibit  use 
of  the  funds  for  maintenance? 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  what  my 
amendment  seeks. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  general  in  scope? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  is  general  in 
scope,  because  the  principle  applies 
everywhere. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  or  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
inform  us  whether  or  not  at  this  time 
funds  are  being  used  under  the  program 
for  the  maintenance  of  highways  apart 
from  the  Inter- American  system? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  have  been  told  that  after  we  complete 
the  Inter-American  Highway  with  the 
addition  of  another  $32  million,  pro¬ 
posals  will  be  made  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  for  the  use  of  this  money  to 
maintain  the  highway;  and  that  is  what 
I  oppose. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  that  be  in  the 
coming  year? 

Mr,  GRUENING.  A  provision  of  the 
kind  described  should  be  written  into  the 
Act  so  that  countries  now  in  the  process 
of  receiving  the  money  can  make  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  training  of  road  main¬ 
tenance  personnel.  Another  2  years  will 
be  required  to  complete  the  Inter- 
American  Highway.  In  that  period  our 
public  roads  engineers  should  be  able  to 
help  train  personnel  in  the  public  works 
administrations  of  those  countries  to 
maintain  the  road.  After  all,  that  is  a 
part  of  the  educational  purposes  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  We  are  not  giving  these 
countries  money  alone;  we  are  trying  to 
give  them  training  and  education.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  not 
only  to  grant  or  lend  them  money,  but 
to  train  them  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  am  for  foreign  aid, 
for  roads,  for  schools,  for  water  pollu¬ 
tion  control,  for  any  public  purpose.  We 
have  helped  in  connection  with  the 
Inter- American  Highway. 

The  Inter -American  Highway  is  that 
part  of  the  Pan  American  Highway  from 
the  U.S.  border  to  Colombia.  I  have 
worked  on  it  like  a  slave.  But  I  do  not 
like  the  fact  that  one  administration 
asked  my  committee  to  give  it  $8  million 
at  once  and  it  would  be  through.  Now 
the  Department  writes  me  a  letter  asking 
me  to  “introduce  a  bill  to  give  us  $32 
million  more.” 

Before  I  introduce  any  such  proposed 
legislation,  I  want  to  know  why;  and  I 
ask  that  question  in  all  kindness.  I 
know  those  people.  I  can  say  the  “Hail 
Mary”  in  Spanish  with  the  best  of  them. 
But  Uncle  Sam’s  rights  should  be  se¬ 
cured.  I  will  be  switched  if  I  will  in¬ 
troduce  a  bill  to  give  $32  million  to  keep 
some  local  politicians  in  power,  in  spite 
of  the  committee  that  my  good  friend 
belongs  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  hope  that  during 
the  debate  the  facts  will  be  brought  out 
with  respect  to  what  other  aid  is  in¬ 
volved  in  addition  to  the  aid  in  Latin 
American  countries. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  agree  that  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  has  a  double  objective? 
It  provides  economic  aid;  and  it  is  also, 
concomitantly,  is  suposed  to  train  people 
in  the  wise  use  of  foreign  aid. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  If  we  have  in  mind 
merely  thrusting  money  upon  these 
people,  leaving  them  in  a  state  of  a  lack 
of  knowledge  about  the  use  of  funds, 
the  money  would  be  more  than  wasted. 
Damage  would  be  done.  There  would 
be  a  great  disillusionment.  We  would 
open  the  way  to  communism  and  to 
Castroism. 

Particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway,  if  the  funds  to  com¬ 
plete  it  are  secured,  it  will  take  another 
2  or  3  years  to  complete  the  work. 
Meanwhile,  our  public  roads  officials 
would  be  supervising  the  work,  and  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  train  the  highway 
administration  personnel  of  the  six  Re¬ 
publics  how  to  maintain  the  highway 
which  has  been  built.  They  are  working 
on  that  highway  now.  Is  it  not  reason¬ 
able  that  in  such  a  length  of  time  they 
should  be  able  to  train  the  people  who 
will  maintain  the  highway  if  the  people 
in  those  countries  do  not  have  the  knowl¬ 
edge  now?  They  ought  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  knowledge  during  the  20 
years  of  building  of  the  highway. 

Otherwise,  this  would  become  a  bot¬ 
tomless  pit  into  which  to  pour  money 
for  maintenance  of  roads  all  over  the 
world.  It  would  stifle  enterprise  and 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  countries 
involved. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  make  these  remarks 
for  the  benefit  of  my  friend  from  New 
York. 

We  have  built  the  road.  The  bulk  of 
the  cost  has  been  paid  by  the  American 
taxpayers.  Why  should  not  the  people 
of  those  countries  do  something  to  main¬ 
tain  the  road?  In  the  so-called  diplo¬ 
matic  enterprises  engaged  in  by  the 
State  Department,  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  is  asked  to  maintain  the  roads 
and  to  keep  them  up. 

I  like  the  people  south  of  the  border 
so  well  that  I  want  them  to  do  their 
share.  I  want  to  permit  them  to  help 
keep  up  the  roads. 

The  good  thing  we  have  done  for  those 
people  is  to  build  the  roads.  Roads 
bring  enterprise.  People  are  able  to  see 
their  relatives.  They  can  go  to  town 
to  buy  merchandise.  The  cars  which 
travel  on  the  roads  come  from  Cleveland 
and  from  Detroit. 

I  know  what  this  is  all  about.  I  say 
these  things  in  all  sincerity.  Not  more 
than  one  out  of  a  hundred  knows  the 
Latin  American  people  better  than  I  do. 
But  I  know  their  philosophy  and  their 
understanding  of  life.  These  people 
either  are  quite  poor  or  very  rich. 

I  should  like  to  apply  a  little  of  the 
American  democracy  to  the  poor  fellow, 
the  Mexican  of  Spanish  extraction. 
That  is  my  only  interest.  I  should  like 
to  have  them  act  as  we  do. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  some  time  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  How  much  time 
would  the  Senator  like? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  oppose  the  amendment,  not  at 
all  because  I  am  in  favor  of  a  taking 
over  by  our  country  of  all  maintenance 
costs  of  all  highways,  whether  they  be 
the  Inter-American  Highway  and  the 
Rama  Road  or  numerous  other  high¬ 
ways  in  other  countries  which  we  have 
helped  to  build,  but  because  I  think  this 
kind-  of  an  amendment  is  against  our 
own  interest  and  against  the  interests 
of  many  of  our  people  who  are  carrying 
on  work  important  to  us  and  to  the 
friendly  neighboring  countries  along  the 
highways  we  have  helped  to  build. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Inter- 
American  Highway.  I  have  traveled 
over  practically  every  foot  of  it,  on  two 
occasions.  In  my  judgment,  we  went 
into  that  project  not  wholly  because  we 
wished  to  help  our  neighbors  but  also 
because  it  was  of  very  material  impor¬ 
tance  to  us  to  have  land  access  to  the 
Panama  Canal.  I  know  that  was  one 
of  our  objectives. 

It  happened  that  I  handled  the  hear¬ 
ings  in  the  committee  so  ably  headed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  some  years  ago 
when  I  had  the  honor  of  being  a  member 
.  of  his  committee.  I  well  remember  that 
the  question  of  access  for  ourselves  to 
the  Panama  Canal  was  a  matter  of  real 
importance. 

It  would  not  make  sense  for  us  to  put 
up  two-thirds  of  the  cost — not  of  the 
entire  mileage,  because  Mexico  built  the 
1,600-odd  miles  within  Mexico  itself — 
in  the  small  countries,  which  have  about 
half  the  mileage,  and  then  sit  back  and 
say,  “No  matter  how  impassable  the  road 
should  become,  due  to  a  want  either  of 
facilities  or  of  know-how  or  of  money  on 
the  part  of  our  neighbors  who  are  vitally 
affected,  we  will  not  take  any  part,  either 
through  loans  or  grants,  in  maintaining 
it  and  keeping  it  in  operating  shape  as 
an  important  trunk  highway.”  I  do  not 
think  that  would  make  sense. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition,  there  are 
many  other  highways  in  which  we  have 
made  investments.  In  Guatemala,  in  El 
Salvador,  in  Costa  Rica,  and  perhaps  in 
every  other  Central  American  country, 
though  I  cannot  speak  for  every  one, 
there  are  highways  traversing  the  agri¬ 
cultural  areas,  the  rich  areas  of  those 
nations,  upon  which  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  and  various  other  investing  and  pro¬ 
ducing  companies  are  carrying  on  opera¬ 
tions  which  are  important  to  us  and  im¬ 
portant  to  the  economies  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.  Shall  we  say  that  we  have  no 
interest  in  those  highways  because  we 
have  contributed  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  construction?  Shall  we  say  that  we 
are  unwilling  to  make  a  loan,  if  a  loan 
is  required  by  reason  of  a  landslide? 

I  went  through  a  landslide  area  in  the 
Selegua  Canyon,  where  my  distinguished 
friend  also  visited.  We  saw  a  disaster 
brought  on  by  a  cataclysm  of  nature, 
which  caused  damage  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  perhaps 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Not  only  that,  but  27 
lives  were  lost. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  distinguished 
friend  reminds  me  that  27  lives  were  lost. 
Shall  we  say  that  such  an  unforseen 
accident  at  that  would  not  justify  us  in 
lending — the  amendment  covers  both 
loans  and  grants — or  granting  to  one  of 
our  friends  in  such  a  situation  of  dis¬ 
aster  money  to  open  up  and  to  put  in 
operating  condition  an  important  trunk 
highway? 

Mr.  President,  that  does  not  make 
sense  to  me. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
friend  permit  an  interruption? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  gladly  to  my 
distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  agree  completely 
with  what  the  Senator  is  saying,  but  I  do 
not  want  the  amendment  to  go  through 
and  to  have  the  Government  make  loans 
or  grants  to  do  unnecessary  things,  and 
then  have  people  come  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  to  ask  for  $32  million 
more.  That  is  the  only  point. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
gladly  grant  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
both  the  jurisdiction  and  the  good  sense 
to  deal  with  any  such  legislation  before 
his  committee  as  it  should  be  dealt  with. 
I  am  now  talking  about  what  is  proposed 
in  the  amendment,  under  which  it  would 
be  stated  that  we  could  not  lend  or  grant 
any  of  our  money  for  road  maintenance 
regardless  of  the  need,  to  a  friendly  na¬ 
tion  we  might  have  helped  to  build  the 
road.  In  the  case  of  the  six  weaker  na¬ 
tions  on  the  Inter-American  Highway, 
we  put  up  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  funds.  It  would  be  said  that  we  could 
not  make  any  grant  or  any  loan  which 
would  allow  our  country  to  keep  in  an 
operating  condition  the  highway  which 
is  important  to  us  or  important  to  indus¬ 
tries  financed  by  American  money. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  May  I  interrupt  my 
friend  again? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  additional  min¬ 
utes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  5  more  min¬ 
utes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  On  the  Mexican  bor¬ 
der  there  is-  a  place  called  El  Capon, 
2,000  feet  high.  The  road  cannot  be  built 
there  in  3  months.  It  cannot  be  built  in 
6  months. 

I  could  take  the  Senator  to  places  on 
the  Costa  Rican  and  Panamanian 
borders  thousands  of  feet  high.  He 
has  probably  been  there.  We  cannot 
build  a  road  through  there  for  $100,000, 
I  know  it.  The  only  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  if  we  are  to  give  them 
the  money  now,  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
money  expended  from  the  public  works 
appropriation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  comment.  I 
wish  to  make  one  other  suggestion.  I 
have  been  down  along  the  mileage  of 
the  Rama  Road.  We  agreed  to  build 
that  road.  We  are  now  completing  it. 
It  is  a  defense  road  that  extends  from 
the  Caribbean  to  the  Pacific.  No  such 
road  across  Nicaragua  previously  existed. 
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By  a  provision  such  as  the  one  pro¬ 
posed,  shall  we  bind  ourselves  not  to  lend 
or  to  grant  money  if  such  loan  or  grant 
should  become  necessary  to  keep  in  op¬ 
erable  condition  a  highway  which  is  as 
important  as  that  one?  I  have  dealt 
only  with  the  situation  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  I  am  told  by  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  the  Senator  who  is  handling 
the  bill,  that  in  dozens  of  countries  there 
are  highways  which  we  have  helped  to 
build,  or  built,  or  loaned  money  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  be  built,  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  important  to  the  economy  of 
friendly  nations  which  we  are  trying  to 
help  and  trying  to  get  in  a  more  inde¬ 
pendent  situation.  Shall  we  say  that 
we  are  not  willing  to  go  an  inch  farther, 
regardless  of  what  effect  our  failure  to 
do  so  would  have  on  our  planning  and 
our  programs?  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  personally  love  the 
ruling  family  of  Nicaragua,  though  I  do 
not  agree  with  them  politically  or  philo¬ 
sophically.  Nevertheless,  the  best  job 
ever  done  was  the  building  of  the  Rama 
Road.  The  Rama  Road  will  mean  more 
to  the  economy  of  Nicaragua  than  the 
Inter-American  Highway.  I  have  been 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  I  have 
eaten  American  roast  beef  with  the  road- 
builder  from  North  Carolina  who  is 
building  that  road.  It  will  mean  dollars 
and  cents.  It  will  mean  a  great  deal  to 
the  families  in  that  area.  It  is  the  best 
road  of  all  the  roads  we  are  building. 
It  is  a  road  arranged  between  Roosevelt 
and  Somoza.  We  promised  to  build  that 
road  for  the  Nicaraguans.  That  was  the 
reason  for  the  Rama  Road.  That  road 
means  more  to  Central  America  than 
even  the  Inter-American  Highway. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  doubtless  correct.  In  fact,  in 
the  event  of  a  blockage  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  either  through  enemy  attack  or 
natural  disaster,  that  road  would  be  the 
easiest  and  most  traversable  road  across 
the  continent  which  would  be  available 
to  us.  Notwithstanding  our  recognition 
of  that  fact,  and  the  fact  we  put  up  much 
of  the  money  for  the  construction  of  the 
road,  shall  we  say  that  we  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  continuing  the  maintenance 
of  the  road?  I  do  not  think  we  should 
take  that  position,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  Congress  will  take  that  position. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  that  under  the  statutes  enacted 
by  the  Congress  the  Central  American 
countries  are  required  to  pay  one-third 
of  the  construction  cost,  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  San  Salvador,  the  one- 
third  has  been  paid  almost  wholly  out 
of  our  own  foreign  aid  funds? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  one-third  of  the  cost  was  to  be 
paid  by  the  six  Central  American  coun¬ 
tries,  and  not  a  dime  by  us  in  Mexico. 
Mexico  has  constructed  half  of  the  whole 
mileage  of  the  Inter-American  Highway 


from  her  own  funds.  I  am  aware  that 
some  funds - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  some  funds  of  the  type  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Senator  have  gone  into  the 
Central  American  part  of  the  construc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Not  merely  some, 
but  pi-actically  all. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  also  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  those  coun¬ 
tries,  with  their  small  populations  and 
their  small  budgets,  have  undertaken  a 
tremendous  task  to  do  the  part  that  they 
have  assumed.  I  thought  we  went  into 
the  project  to  try  to  help  them  and  to 
help  ourselves  as  well.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  our  saying  that  once  constructed,  we 
are  through  with  the  project,  regardless 
of  whether  the  roads  are  maintained  or 
not. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  believe  it  would  be  of  great  help  to 
those  countries  with  whom  we  have  been 
working  for  a  decade  or  more  in  build¬ 
ing  roads,  if  they  knew  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  maintain  the  road  would  fall 
upon  them  when  it  is  completed  in  2 
years?  Would  they  not  make  an  effort 
to  learn  how  to  maintain  the  highway, 
and  to  be  self-sufficient  in  doing  so? 
Does  the  Senator  further  know  that  Title 
23,  section  212,  specifically  provides  that 
we  shall  build  no  highways  unless  the 
governments  of  those  countries  have 
agreed  to  maintain  them?  The  section 
reads  as  follows : 

(5)  will  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
said  highway  after  its  completion  in  condi¬ 
tion  adequately  to  serve  the  needs  of  present 
and  future  traffic. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  kfiow 
the  provision  of  the  law  to  which  the 
Senator  refers,  since  I  handled  that  stat¬ 
ute  in  the  hearings  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Some  of  the  countries  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred  have  not  gone  the 
limit  in  meeting  their  obligations.  Oth¬ 
ers  have.  When  they  have  gone  the  lim¬ 
it  In  meeting  their  obligations,  I  do  not 
believe  in  tying  our  hands  so  that  we 
cannot  help  them.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  earlier  today  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  proposed  the 
amendment,  I  do  not  believe  it  should  be 
offered.  Certainly  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  agreed  to.  I  made  the  point, 
which  I  discussed  somewhat  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  that  he  was  using 
as  a  basis  of  his  argument  facts  that  he 
had  ascertained  with  reference  to  the 
Inter-American  Highway,  overlooking 
the  fact  that  his  amendment  would  have 
a  worldwide  effect  and  would  apply  to 
programs  all  over  the  world.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  has 
made  a  very  telling  argument,  even  with 
reference  to  the  Inter-American  High¬ 
way,  and  particularly  with  reference  to 


the  Rama  Road.  That  is  an  example  of 
what  we  might  run  into.  It  is  a  road  that 
we  built  or  helped  to  build.  It  certainly 
served  an  interest  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  defense  project  in  every  practical 
sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Have  we  not  built 
roads  in  South  Vietnam  and  in  other 
areas  in  which  we  have  a  real  interest, 
and  would  not  those  roads  be  covered 
by  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  There  is  a 
road  from  Saigon  running  north,  as  I 
•recall.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  check 
me  too  closely  on  the  distance,  but  I 
think  it  went  in  450  kilometers  to  open 
up  the  country.  It  was  a  defense  under¬ 
taking. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  amendment 
would  prevent  any  funds  being  used  to 
maintain  that  road,  even  though  we 
might  feel  that  to  maintain  it  would  be 
very  much  in  the  interest  of  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  ex¬ 
actly  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  the  Senator 
is  absolutely  right.  That  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample.  We  built  one  road  in  Cambodia, 
to  connect  Phnom  Penh  with  the  sea- 
coast  harbor  which  serves  the  country. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  but  as 
we  move  into  the  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world,  one  of  the  first  things 
we  do  is  to  help  people  build  roads. 
Most  of  these  countries  do  not  have  road¬ 
building  know-how.  They  do  not  have 
roadbuilding  technicians.  They  do  not 
have  the  technicians  that  are  necessary 
to  help  build  the  roads.  In  the  ex¬ 
change  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
earlier  today  I  believe  he  agreed  with 
me  in  that  connection,  and  said  we  ought 
to  have  some  kind  of  program  to  train 
technicians.  I  believe  he  is  right.  We 
ought  to  have  a  program  to  train  tech¬ 
nicians.  However,  one  does  not  train 
roadbuilding  technicians  overnight. 
Road  maintenance  is  quite  a  problem.  It 
is  quite  an  undertaking.  We  ought  not 
to  build  a  road  unless  we  will  help  main¬ 
tain  it  until  the  people  in  the  country 
are  capable  of  maintaining  it  them¬ 
selves.  I  mean  from  a  technical  sense, 
that  is.  We  must  provide  for  it  in  some 
way.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  way 
to  get  around  that  problem  if  we  are 
to  carry  on  this  program. 

I  suppose  we  could  pick  out  many  in¬ 
stances.  It  is  true  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  new  nations  of  the  world,  but  also 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  related  the  whole  proposal  to 
the  one  road,  the  Inter-American  High¬ 
way.  There  are  a  great  many  South 
American  countries  and  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  which  need  roads.  I  have 
traveled  over  some  very  fine  roads  in 
South  American  countries.  I  have  been 
in  other  countries  which  have  virtually 
no  roads  at  all,  and  which  have  no  tech¬ 
nicians  who  can  build  roads  and  help 
maintain  them. 

The  Senator’s  amendment  virtually 
says  that  we  are  going  to  withdraw 
from  roadbuilding.  That  is  about  what 
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it  says.  It  says  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  usually  recognized  that  road¬ 
building  is  one  of  the  most  important 
early  steps  to  be  taken  in  an  underde¬ 
veloped  country.  I  may  say  to  my  friend 
from  Alaska  that  I  wish  very  much  he 
would  agree  to  withhold  his  amendment 
and  let  us  in  our  conference  report, 
which  will  be  filed,  take  up  this  problem 
and,  insofar  as  it  is  necessary,  treat  with 
it  in  connection  with  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  and  his  subcommittee  found  to  exist 
in  Central  America,  and  treat  with  this 
problem  of  technicians. 

After  all,  this  is  an  administrative 
matter  so  far  as  the  whole  program  is 
concerned.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  agree  to  that  kind  of 
procedure. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  that,  if  the  Senate  were  to  adopt 
the  amendment  I  have  no  doubt  that 
officials  of  the  State  Department  would 
rush  up  to  the  conference  committee 
and  tell  them  that  the  amendment 
would  ruin  the  whole  program.  They 
have  done  that  time  and  time  and  again 
with  respect  to  amendments  that  were 
good  amendments.  We  are  always  told 
that  it  would  ruin  the  whole  program. 

An  amendment  which  I  sponsored  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  by  a  vote 
of  74  to  16;  It  tried  to  prevent  some 
increases  in  the  rate  of  the  interest  pay¬ 
ment  on  loans  that  were  made  to  Latin 
American  countries.  In  conference  the 
State  Department  said  it  would  ruin  the 
whole  program  if  we  did  not  allow  the 
Latin  American  moneylenders  to  have 
their  way  in  increasing  the  interest 
rates,  to  triple  and  quadruple  the 
amount  of  interest  on  the  money  we 
loaned  them. 

I  should  like  to  see  this  amendment 
on  highway  maintenance  voted  up  or 
down.  Whatever  the  result,  I  hope  these 
countries  will  be  given  to  understand 
that  once  we  build  a  road  with  our  funds 
and  have  the  opportunity  to  train  the 
people  in  those  countries  to  maintain  it, 
after  it  is  built,  they  will  be  expected 
thereafter  to  maintain  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  had  brought  the  amend¬ 
ment  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  where  we  would  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  get  some  information  on 
it,  and  to  find  out  to  what  extent  we 
are  engaged  in  roadbuilding  all  over 
the  world  in  various  countries. 

We  are  faced  with  an  amendment 
that  is  brought  to  us  cold,  so  to  speak. 
It  has  not  even  been  printed.  It  is  not 
lying  on  Senators’  desks.  We  are  asked 
to  pass  upon  it.  We  are  asked  to  pass 
on  a  program  that  is  as  complex  as  this 
one  is,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
so  well  pointed  out.  It  is  not  my  con¬ 
ception  of  the  way  we  ought  to  legislate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  one  matter  upon  which  I 
should  like  to  make  further  comment, 
and  that  is,  that  the  building  of  these 
roads  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
development  of  better  understanding 
and  peaceful  adjustments  between 


neighboring  countries.  I  had  the  honor, 
representing  the  Senate,  to  attend  the 
opening  of  the  Inter-American  Highway 
where  it  crosses  from  Nicaragua  into 
Costa  Rica.  The  border  between  these 
two  countries  had  been  closed  for 
months.  There  had  been  some  pitched 
battles  along  the  border.  The  customs¬ 
house  on  one  side  had  been  shot  to 
pieces,  and  everyone  in  it  killed.  Yet 
on  this  occasion  there  were  thousands 
of  people  gathered  from  both  countries. 
Immediately  after  the  dedication  was 
completed,  hundreds  of  automobiles 
drove  from  Costa  Rica  into  Nicaragua 
and  from  Nicaragua  into  Costa  Rica. 

There  simply  is  no  way  of  estimating 
the  value  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
helping  to  build  better  understanding 
and  more  cordial  relations,  not  just  by 
the  building  of  the  road  but  also  in 
keeping  it  open  as  a  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  and  exchange  of  ideas  and  of 
commerce. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will 
prevail  in  his  objection  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN-  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  an 
underdeveloped  country  which  we  try  to 
help.  Certain  basic  things  are  involved. 
One  of  them  is  roads.  Then  there  are 
transportation,  communication,  utilities, 
sanitation,  qnd  education.  Those  are 
the  basic  things  that  we  start  with  in 
trying  to  help  a  country.  I  just  cannot 
see  ci*ippling  a  program  like  this. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  had  con¬ 
stant  criticism  of  roadbuilding  under 
the  foreign  aid  program,  although  not 
of  the  basic  principle  of  building  roads. 
The  criticism  has  been  directed  to  the 
building  of  roads  in  certain  places  in¬ 
stead  of  in  other  places;  the  building  of 
them  in  one  place  in  preference  to  an¬ 
other  place. 

The  same  situation  was  true  in  the 
beginning  with  respect  to  our  own  road¬ 
building  programs.  We  finally  made  the 
States  submit  plans.  If  the  plan  looked 
reasonable  and  feasible,  we  would  go 
ahead.  My  question  is,  what  control  do 
we  have  over  a  country  to  whom  we  give 
road  money  to  see  that  it  uses  it  for  the 
best  possible  use?  Of  course  there  is  al¬ 
ways  an  argument  as  to  where  the  road 
should  be  located. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  country  must 
submit  a  plan. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  it  submit  a 
plan? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Oh,  yes.  It  must 
submit  a  plan. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Just  as  a  State 
must  submit  a  plan  in  this  country? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  In  many 
countries  the  purpose  of  the  road  is  to 
connect  economic  areas.  In  the  case  of 
the  road  in  South  Vietnam,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  it  not  only  con¬ 
nects  different  parts  of  the  country  use¬ 
ful  from  an  economic  standpoint,  but 
also  from  a  defense  standpoint.  I  do 
not  know  this  for  a  fact,  but  I  dare  say 
that  we  are  making  splendid  use  of  that 
road  today  as  a  defense  highway. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  to  add  this 
personal  note.  The  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  and  I  are  not  expert 
roadbuilders.  However,  at  one  time, 
about  23  years  ago,  we  were  members 
of  the  International  Highway  Commis¬ 
sion.  We  found  some  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  roadbuilding.  We  finally 
ended  up  with  the  Alaskan  Highway  to 
Alaska.  It  was  not  located  where  we 
wanted  it  to  be  located.  We  still  are 
having  trouble  with  the  location. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  motivated  to  some  extent  by 
his  experience  when  he  speaks  about 
the  building  of  roads  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  when  they  are  built  at  a  certain 
location  instead  of  what  is  considered  a 
better  location.  I  hope  there  will  be 
some  strict  looking  at  the  plans  that  the 
countries  have  for  roadbuilding.  I  say 
that  because  when  we  go  into  some  of 
these  countries,  the  situation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  location  of  roads  is  apparent. 
As  we  all  know,  in  State  legislatures  it 
was  difficult,  at  first,  to  get  a  road  plan 
adopted  if  the  plan  did  not  include  the 
putting  of  the  road  in  the  area  served 
by  a  particular  legislator.  We  got  out  of 
that  habit.  However,  in  some  parlia¬ 
ments  that  is  not  true.  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Alabama  say  that 
there  is  some  strict  surveillance  of  the 
plans. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is.  The 
plans  have  to  be  submitted.  I  think  we 
can  rest  assured  that  very  close  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  nothing 
that  subjects  itself  to  more  logrolling, 
as  it  is  called,  in  legislatures  or  admin¬ 
istrative  bodies  than  the  building  of 
roads,  unless  we  watch  it  very  carefully, 
as  any  Governor  can  testify. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  have  much  sym¬ 
pathy  with  and  understanding  of  the 
point  of  view  which  was  submitted  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama.  I 
think  he  has  much  in  favor  of  his  side  of 
the  question.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that 
when  the  United  States  builds  a  road 
in  another  country,  it  should  be  essen¬ 
tially  a  part  of  our  program  to  train 
local  people  who  are  associated  with  us, 
so  that  when  we  leave  the  country,  we 
will  not  be  asked  indefinitely  to  main¬ 
tain  the  roads. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree.  If  the 
Senator  would  modify  his  amendment  so 
as  to  provide  that  kind  of  requirement, 
I  would  go  along  with  him;  in  fact,  he 
suggested  earlier  in  the  day  that  he 
might  do  that. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  trouble  is  that 
no  time  limit  would  be  provided.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  we  vote  the  amendment  into 
the  bill,  the  countries  which  receive  our 
aid  will  thereafter  be  on  notice  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  remaining  years  of  the  program, 
they  must  become  knowledgeable  and 
be  able  to  assist  us  and  themselves. 

The  United  States  has  been  building 
roads  in  Central  America  for  20  years. 
During  those  20  years  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  the  road  agencies  of  those  countries 
would  learn  something  about  road  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance,  so  that  when 
we  left,  after  having  put  over  $100  mil¬ 
lion  into  new  road  construction,  they 
would  have  the  know-how  to  maintain 
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the  roads.  Actually,  such  a  provision  is 
in  the  act.  The  act  requires  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  do  that.  The  amendment  merely 
provides  that  the  foreign  aid  program 
shall  not  be  used  to  nullify  legislation 
passed  by  Congress.  The  act  provides 
that  before  we  build  the  inter-American 
highway  in  Central  America,  those 
countries  shall  agree  to  maintain  it  after 
we  have  concluded  our  work. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  with  respect 
to  the  States? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  No;  it  is  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Central  America.  The  act  so 
provides;  I  read  the  provision  earlier. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thought  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  was  speaking  of  the 
Federal-State  relationship  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  No. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  yielded  2  min¬ 
utes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  my  privilege 
during  1958  to  travel  the  entire  length 
of  the  so-called  Inter-American  High¬ 
way,  and  in  my  report  to  the  Congress, 
contained  in  document  No.  13  of  the 
86th  Congress,  1st  session,  I  made  some 
reference  to  the  highway  and  the  prog¬ 
ress  that  had  been  made  up  to  the  time 
of  my  visit. 

I  was  accompanied  part  of  the  way  on 
this  trip  in  visiting  the  highway  by  Mr. 
Prentice  Julian,  who  was  division  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

I  was  informed  in  1958  that  this  road 
would  be  completed  in  1961  and  that  we 
would  appropriate  enough  funds  then  to 
complete  the  highway.  I  understand 
now  they  are  30-some-odd  million  dol¬ 
lars  short. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
observations  as  they  appear  on  page  185 
through  199  of  the  document  to  which  I 
have  referred,  document  No.  13,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Inter-American  Highway 
During  the  course  of  my  visit  through  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America  I  had  occasion  to 
closely  inspect  the  work  now  being  done,  and 
that  which  has  been  completed,  on  the  Inter- 
American  Highway. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  completion  of 
this  great  highway  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Not  only  will  completion  of  this  highway 
bring  economic  benefits  to  all  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  through  which  it  passes,  but  many, 
many  more  advantages  will  come. 

For  one  thing,  this  ribbon  of  rock,  black¬ 
top,  steel,  and  concrete  will  more  closely  link 
the  United  States  with  our  neighbors  to  the 
south.  Through  this  pathway,  U.S.  tourists 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  more  closely 
know  our  neighbors  to  the  south  and  vice 
versa. 

But  what  is  more,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
construction  of  the  Inter-American  Highway 
will  assist  in  achieving  political  stability  in 
all  of  the  countries  of  Central  America. 
Plans  are  now  underway  to  erect  joint  cus¬ 
tomhouses  at  the  border  so  that  officials  of 
adjoining  countries  can  do  their  work  under 
the  same  roof  and  thereby  facilitate  the 
movement  of  visitors. 

In  the  past,  distrust  and  ignorance  of  the 
ways  and  motives  of  other  countries  have 


erected  visible  barriers  between  ourselves 
and  our  friends  to  the  south  of  us,  and  in¬ 
deed,  among  themselves.  However,  with  a 
free  and  equal  exchange  between  these  coun¬ 
tries,  made  possible  by  a  through  highway, 
these  barriers  should  soon  fall. 

It  has  long  been  one  of  my  contentions 
that  the  shadows  of  fear  which  envelop 
one  country  and  turn  it  against  its  neighbor 
are  generally  shadows  of  ignorance — of  not 
knowing  what  neighbors  are  really  like.  So, 
I  believe  it  is  in  Central  and  South  America. 

Of  course  there  are  serious  economic  and 
political  problems  which  sometimes  divide 
the  nations  in  Latin  America,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  this  highway  will  by  no  means  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  overnight. 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  Inter-American 
Highway,  when  completed,  will  bring  about 
a  better  atmosphere  in  which  those  prob¬ 
lems  can  carefully  and  freely  be  discussed. 
In  short,  it  will  aid  in  dispelling  the  fear  that 
exists  among  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 

I  was  gratified  to  see  that  so  much  work 
has  already  been  completed  on  this  high¬ 
way. 

On  my  entire  trip  along  the  highway, 
from  Guatemala  City  to  Panama  City,  I  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Prentice  Julian,  the  di¬ 
vision  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  overall  super¬ 
vision  of  the  highway. 

Headquarters  for  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  personnel  working  on  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  is  located  in  San  Jose. 
Each  country  in  Central  America  where  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Inter-American  Highway  are 
under  construction  has  a  district  engineer 
who  advises  and  supervises  construction  of 
the  highway  through  the  country  to  which 
he  is  attached. 

I  rode  or  flew  over  practically  the  entire 
3,173  miles  beginning  on  the  Texas  border, 
then  on  to  Panama  City.  The  road  traverses 
many  miles  of  mountainous  country. 

I  understand  that  good  material  for  build¬ 
ing  the  road  after  it  is  graded  is  scarce  and 
sometimes  must  be  hauled  from  great  dis¬ 
tances.  After  the  road  is  graded  and  a 
smooth  surface  made,  a  layer  of  large  hard 
rocks  is  put  over  the  surface.  Then  a  layer 
of  small  rocks  is  added  after  which  asphalt 
mixed  with  gravel  is  applied. 

I  would  say  that  the  two  layers  of  rock, 
after  being  crushed  and  smoothed  over, 
measure  at  least  18  inches  in  thickness.  A 
good  base  is  built  before  applying  the  asphalt. 

I  was  informed  that  because  of  cave-ins 
on  the  roadbed  due  to  excessive  rains,  which 
of  course  adds  to  the  cost,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  reduce  the  asphalt  layer  from  2  inches 
to  about  1  y2  inches  in  thickness  in  some 
stretches  of  the  road  so  as  to  complete  the 
road  within  the  estimates  recently  made. 

The  Inter-American  Highway  is  considered 
to  begin  at  the  United  States-Mexico  border 
at  Nuevo  Laredo  and  extends  across  the 
countries  of  Mexico,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  into 
Panama,  terminating  at  the  Panama  Canal 
near  Panama  City. 

The  entire  1,600  miles  across  Mexico  has 
been  improved  to  bituminous  surfacing  by 
the  Government  of  Mexico  without  outside 
financial  assistance.  The  highway  system  in 
Mexico  has  been  developed  to  the  point 
where  three  additional  acceptable  alternate 
routes  from  the  U.S.  border  to  Mexico  City 
are  now  available. 

In  Guatemala,  the  grading  and  minor 
drainage  structures  are  virtually  completed 
on  the  first  176  miles  from  the  Mexican 
border  south.  Work  is  underway,  or  soon 
to  be  begun,  on  some  20  bridges  which  will 
complete  the  major  drainage  structures. 

Proposals  for  surfacing  these  176  miles 
have  been  invited  for  a  public  bidding  in 
late  November.  From  37  miles  north  of 
Guatemala  City  to  35  miles  south,  the  road 
has  a  bituminous  surfacing.  About  25  per¬ 
cent  of  this  surfacing,  some  18  miles,  has 
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been  built  by  Guatemala  without  U.S.  par¬ 
ticipation. 

The  central  57  miles  on  the  section  betwen 
Guatemala  City  and  El  Salvador  is  under 
construction  to  grading  and  drainage 
structures.  With  the  work  about  65-percent 
complete  the  contractor  has  encountered 
financial  difficulties  and  operations  have 
been  suspended  pending  arrangements  with 
the  bonding  company  for  completion  of  the 
work.  The  12  miles  next  to  the  El  Salvador 
border  have  been  surfaced. 

The  entire  195  miles  across  El  Salvador 
have  been  improved  to  a  bituminous  sur¬ 
facing.  Most  of  the  work  in  El  Salvador 
has  been  performed  and  financed  by  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador.  U.S.  participa¬ 
tion  has  been  limited  to  financial  assistance 
in  the  construction  of  16  bridges,  50  miles  of 
grading  and  crushed  stone  base,  and  20  miles 
of  bituminous  surfacing.  On  this  coopera¬ 
tive  work  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
contributed  considerably  more  than  the 
statutory  one-third  of  the  cost. 

In  Honduras,  68  miles  are  under  con¬ 
struction  to  grading  and  drainage  structure 
and  25  miles  have  been  completed  td  an  all- 
weather  road.  The  entire  section  across 
Honduras  will  be  ready  for  surfacing  by  the 
middle  of  1959. 

In  Nicaragua  the  first  35  miles  from  the 
Honduras  border  have  been  graded  and  pro¬ 
posals  are  being  readied  for  the  surfacing 
of  that  section.  The  next  48  miles  are  un¬ 
der  construction  with  the  grading  and  drain¬ 
age  structures  about  70  percent  complete. 

From  64  miles  north  of  Managua  to  68 
miles  south  the  road  has  a  bituminous  sur¬ 
facing.  The  last  22  miles  before  the  Costa 
Rica  border  are  being  graded  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  highways  as  a  cooperative  project. 

The  first  148  miles  in  Costa  Rica,  from 
the  Nicaragua  border,  are  under  construc¬ 
tion  to  bituminous  surfacing  with  the  con¬ 
tract  work  80  percent  complete.  From  San 
Ramon  through  San  Jose  to  Cartago,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  60  miles,  the  route  has  been  con¬ 
structed  to  a  bituminous  surfacing  without 
participation  by  the  United  States. 

From  Cartago  to  San  Isidro  del  General 
71  miles  of  grading  and  drainage  structures 
have  been  virtually  completed  although  cer¬ 
tain  sections  are  not  to  the  desired  stand¬ 
ards. 

The  work  in  this  area  was  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  and  expensive  of  any  encountered  on 
the  Inter-American  Highway.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  $12  million  in  U.S.  funds  were  appro¬ 
priated  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  work 
and  no  financial  cooperation  by  Costa  Rica 
was  required. 

From  San  Isidro  to  the  Panama  border, 
134  miles,  the  grading  and  minor  drainage 
work  is  underway  and  about  65  percent 
complete.  Some  39  bridges  remain  to  be 
constructed  before  this  section  can  be  open 
to  any  through  traffic. 

In  Panama  the  first  29  miles  from  the 
Costa  Rica  border  are  under  construction  to 
grading  and  drainage  structures  with  the 
work  about  75  percent  complete. 

In  the  vicinity  of  David,  19  miles  of  con¬ 
crete  pavement  have  been  completed,  while 
work  on  grading  the  next  37  miles  is  now 
well  underway. 

A  relocation  is  proposed  between  Remedios 
and  Santiago  to  avoid  considerable  indirec¬ 
tion.  The  existing  route  in  this  section  is 
of  low-type  terrain  and  construction  in  the 
65-mile  relocation  will  be  less  expensive  than 
attempting  to  modernize  the  longer  existing 
road.  Work  on  this  section  was  to  begin  in 
the  1958-59  dry  season. 

From  Santiago  eastward  for  33  miles  the 
grading  has  been  completed  and  bids  for 
concrete  pavement  have  been  received.  A 
28-mile  section,  where  the  grading  is  about 
85  percent  complete,  brings  the  route  to  the 
end  of  a  92-mile  section  of  concrete  paving 
extending  to  Panama  City. 
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USED  OPERATIONS  AS  WAR  ACTIVITY 

During  World  War  II  a  project  was  con¬ 
ceived  to  open  up  a  truck  route  through 
Central  America  to  the  Panama  Canal  as  a 
defense  support  measure.  No  definite  figures 
are  available  locally  but  it  is  reputed  that 
some  $50  million  were  spent  in  this  activity. 

In  Guatemala  the  USED  work  was  largely 
on  the  road  from  Tapachula,  Mexico,  to 
Quezaltenango  and  not  on  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Highway.  In  Honduras,  the  route  from 
the  El  Salvador  border  to  San  Lorenzo  was 
graded  and  surfaced  with  selected  material 
and  some  12  bridges  were  constructed  hav¬ 
ing  stone  masonry  substructures  and  timber 
superstructures. 

In  Nicaragua  the  work  was  confined  mainly 
to  some  bridge  construction. 

In  Costa  Rica  the  road  from  San  Ramon 
to  Barranca  was  opened  up  to  give  highway 
access  to  the  port  of  Puntarenas.  An  access 
road  from  San  Isidro  de  General  to  the  coast 
at  Dominical  was  constructed.  Several  tem¬ 
porary  wooden  bridges  were  built,  in  both 
northern  and  southern  Costa  Rica  but  the 
objective  of  opening  up  a  truck  route  had 
not  been  achieved  when  the  work  was  discon- 
tiued. 

Work  in  Panama  was  mainly  confined  to 
the  reconnaissance  and  location  surveys. 

TRAVEL  CONDITIONS 

From  Laredo  to  the  Mexico-Guatemala 
border  the  road  is  all  dustless  surfaced. 

From  the  Mexico-Guatemala  border  to  Pat- 
zicia  travel  is  possible  using  an  old  road  in 
sections  where  bridge  construction  activities 
block  the  new  road.  Coution  through  con¬ 
struction  activities  block  the  new  road. 
Caution  through  construction  work  and 
.  across  temporary  bridges  is  necessary.  This 
section  should  be  completed  in  1960. 

From  Patzicia  to  35  miles  south  of  Guate¬ 
mala  City  the  road  has  a  dustless  surfacing. 
The  next  57  miles  is  passable  using  the  old 
road  in  some  areas.  The  completion  of  the 
surfacing  by  1961  is  expected. 

From  Asuncion  Mita,  Guatemala,  across  El 


Salvador  to  the  border  of  Honduras  the  road 
is  dustless  surfaced. 

The  entire  distance  across  Honduras  is 
passable  with  some  eight  of  nine  rivers 
crossed  by  fiords.  High  water  may  close  the 
road  for  short  periods  at  these  fiords.  All 
streams  should  be  bridged  by  July  1959,  and 
surfacing  by  1960-61  is  anticipated. 

Across  Nicaragua  the  road  is  all  passable 
and  all  major  drainage  structures  are  in 
place.  Completion  of  a  dustless  surfacing 
on  the  106  miles  now  unsurfaced  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  1960-61. 

In  Costa  Rica  the  road  is  passable  only  as 
far  as  San  Isidro  de  General.  Opening  of 
the  134  miles  from  San  Isidro  to  the  Panama 
border  will  be  delayed  for  the  construction 
of  39  bridges.  Travel  should  be  possible  by 
the  end  of  1960  with  the  section  surfaced 
by  1961. 

Travel  should  be  possible  from  the  Costa 
Rica  border  to  David,  Panama,  by  the  end  of 
1958.  Completion  of  pavement  in  Panama 
may  be  achieved  by  1961. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  on  the 
Inter-American  highway  there  is  an  exhibit, 
labeled  “exhibit  A,”  which  shows  the  status 
of  the  Inter-American  highway  as  of  October 
31, 1958. 

I  was  told  that  the  entire  road  would  be 
completed  by  early  or  mid- 1961.  Every  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  made  to  attain  that  goal. 

Although  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
Inter- American  highway  and  urge  its  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible,  there  are  a  number  of  points  I 
would  like  to  raise  in  criticism  of  the  high¬ 
way  work  as  now  conducted. 

The  actual  building  of  the  highway  has 
been  often  preceded  by  too  little  preparatory 
work,  although  the  engineering  work  has 
generally  been  good.  Hence,  the  original 
cost  estimates  on  the  highway  have  been 
much  higher  than  events  have  borne  out. 

This  is  a  deplorable  situation  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  at  the  present  time  nothing  can 
be  done  about  it.  However,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  one  serious  problem  which  may 


face  the  Inter-American  highway  in  the  very 
near  future. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  ways  and  means 
should  be  devised  now  to  maintain  the  road 
after  its  construction.  The  actual  building 
of  the  Inter-American  highway  will  mean 
nothing  at  all  to  the  economies  of  all  of 
Central  America  and  North  America  if  it  is 
not  properly  maintained. 

The  old  saying  that  a  chain  is  as  strong 
as  its  weakest  link  can  also  be  applied  to  the 
Inter-American  Highway. 

Should  one  country  fail  to  properly  main¬ 
tain  its  one  section  of  the  highway  then  the 
value  of  the  entire  highway  will  be  seriously 
affected. 

In  my  Judgment  some  type  of  authority, 
composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  through  which  the  road  pass,  should 
be  created  and  made  responsible  for  keeping 
the  entire  highway  in  good  repair.  In  order 
that  the  authority  would  have  enough 
money  to  make  sure  that  the  highway  is  in 
proper  condition  at  all  times,  each  country 
should  be  assessed  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  overall  amount  needed  to  provide  proper 
maintenance  for  the  road.  Ambassador 
Willauer  of  Costa  Rica  is  a  strong  advocate 
of  such  a  plan.  As  far  as  I  know  he  is  the 
originator  of  such  a  plan. 

The  authority  should  be  empowered  to  use 
these  funds  as  it  might  see  fit  to  insure 
that  the  road  remains  in  proper  condition 
for  travel  at  all  times. 

As  a  talking  point  to  the  individual  coun¬ 
tries  through  which  the  road  passes,  they 
should  be  reminded  that  each  will  benefit 
greatly,  particularly  by  such  things  as  in¬ 
creased  values  alongside  the  highway. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  individual  coun¬ 
tries  could  assess  commercial  establishments 
which  use  the  highway  within  their  respec¬ 
tive  boundaries,  with  the  proceeds  turned 
over  to  the  Inter- American  Highway  Author¬ 
ity.  On  the  other  hand,  an  equitable  gas  tax 
could  be  imposed  by  all  countries  and  the 
proceeds  set  aside  for  maintenance. 

However,  this  problem  may  eventually  be 
handled,  planning  should  begin  now. 


Exhibit  A 


Status  of  Inter- American 


Termini  of  sections 


Approx¬ 

imate 

miles 


Condition 


Nuevo  Laredo . - . - 

Mexico-Guatemala  border - 


Patzicia-.: - 

Guatemala  City. 


Asuncion  Mita,. . — 

Guatemala-El  Salvador  bor¬ 
der. 

El  Salvador-Honduras  border . 


Honduras-Nicaragua  border. . 

Condega . 

Bcbaco _ _ 

Managua . . . 

La  Virgen.. _ _ 


1,600 

137 


39 

37 

35 

7 

42 


8 

12 

195 

94 


35 

48 

64 

68 

22 


Bituminous  surfacing  constructed  by  Mex¬ 
ican  Government. 

Grading  and  minor  drainage  structures 
completed  bridge  construction  under¬ 
way.  Surfacing  advertised  for  Novem¬ 
ber  bidding. 

Grading  93  percent  complete.  Surfacing 
advertised. 

Bituminous  surfacing  completed. 

Do. 

Grading  completed.  Bridges  under  con¬ 
struction. 

Grading  60  percent  complete.  Work  sus¬ 
pended  because  contractor  in  financial 
difficulty. 

Grading  90  percent  complete. 

Bituminous  surfacing  completed. 

Bituminous  surfacing  completed,  only 
minor  U.S.  participation. 

26  miles  in  3  sections  have  been  graded  and 
drained.  68  miles  of  grading  and  drain¬ 
age  and  16  bridges  are  under  construction 
and  20  percent  complete. 

Graded  and  drained.  Surfacing  to  be  begun 
this  year. 

Grading  and  drainage  structures  underway 
and  70  percent  complete. 

Bituminous  surfacing  completed. 

Do. 

Grading  and  drainage  structures  underway 
and  60  percent  complete. 


Termini  of  sections 

Approx¬ 

imate 

miles 

Condition 

Nicaragua-Costa  Rica  border. 

148 

Bituminous  surfacing  underway  and  80 
percent  complete. 

San  Ramon . 

60 

Old  bituminous  surfacing  constructed  by 
Costa  Rica. 

Cartago . . . 

71 

Grading  work  about  SO  percent  completed, 
open  to  traffic. 

San  Isidro  de  General . 

43 

Grading,  minor  drainage,  and  base  course 
60  percent  complete. 

59 

Grading,  minor  drainage,  base  course,  and 
1  bridge  70  percent  complete. 

32 

Grading,  minor  drainage,  and  base  course. 
40  percent  complete.  The  entire  section 
from  San  Isidro  to  the  border  with  Pan- 

ama  ennot  be  open  to  through  traffic 
until  39  bridges,  not  yet  under  contract, 
are  complete. 

Costa  Rica-Panama  border... 

14 

Grading  and  drainage  structures  55  per¬ 
cent  complete. 

Concepcion . - . — - 

15 

Grading  completed,  bridge  construction 
underway. 

Panama  City  concrete  pavement  com¬ 
pleted. 

Grading  and  bridge  construction  under- 
wav,  6  percent  complete. 

David . 

19 

37 

Rcmedios _ _ _ 

65 

New  location  plans  being  prepared  for 
construction.  Old  road  available  for 
travel. 

Santiago . . 

33 

Grading  completed,  bids  received  for 
Panama  City  concrete  pavement. 

Penonome . — 

22 

Grading  and  drainage  structures  under¬ 
way,  80  percent  complete. 

Panama  City . — 

92 

Panama  City  concrete  pavement  com¬ 
pleted. 

1962 
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Country 

Mileage 

U.S.  funds 

Surfaced 

Under  con¬ 
struction 

Total 

Spent  or  under  agreement 

Total 

Probable 

future 

allocation 

Total  U.S. 
funds 

Minimum 
matching 
funds  from 
other 
countries 

Prior  to 
1954 

Subsequent 
to  1954 

84 

195 

233 

317 

195 

94 

238 

413 

316 

$7, 666 
1,860 
2,366 
5,  785 

1  23, 126 

2  8,  596 

$23, 513 

$31, 179 
1,860 
6, 806 
11,019 
47, 453 
28,028 

$31, 179 
1,860 
7,390 
11, 595 
53,044 
28,  698 

$15, 590 
930 
3,  695 
5,  798 
19,  432 
11,478 

94 

106 

311 

2  205 

4,440 
5,234 
24, 327 
19,  432 

$584 

576 

5,691 

670 

132 

102 

111 

Panama _ _ _ 

624 

949 

1, 573 

49, 399 
2,705 

76,  940 
1,920 

126, 345 
4,685 

7,421 

252 

133,  766 
4,937 

56,923 

1,600 

1,600 

Total. _ _ _ 

2,224 

949 

3, 173 

52,164 

78,  866 

131,030 

7,673 

138,  703 

56,  923 

i  Includes  US$14,180,000  not  matched  by  cooperator.  5  Includes  US$5,073,000  not  matched  by  cooperator. 

1  Includes  64.5  miles  relocation  now  being  designed  for  construction. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore], 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John¬ 
ston].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
“nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  South  Car¬ 
olina  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  would  vote  “yea.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 


Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  ,  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case],  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  -  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]. 
If  present  and  voting',  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

[No.  78  Leg.] 

YEAS— 39 


Allott 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Bartlett 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Beall 

Ervin 

Moss 

Bennett 

Fong 

Murphy 

Boggs 

Gruening 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hartke 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Hickey 

Russell 

Capehart 

Hill 

Stennis 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

Lausche 

Tower 

Dodd 

Long,  Hawaii 

Williams,  Del. 

Dworshak 

Long,  La. 

NAYS — 42 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Holland 

Muskie 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Frouty 

Carroll 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.J. 

Kefauver 

Scott 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Church 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Mass. 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas, 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Gore 

McClellan 

WUey 

Hart 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING- 

—19 

Bible 

Fulbright 

Morton 

Burdick 

Goldwater 

Neuberger 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Butler 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

McNamara 

Robertson. 

Clark 

Miller 

Curtis 

Morse 

So  Mr.  Gruening’s  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected  by  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  about  the  plans  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  and  perhaps  those 
for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply,  let  me  say  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  remain  in  session  until  about  7 
p.m.  today.  Then,  if  agreeable  to  the 
minority  leader  and  to  other  Senators, 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Senate  convene 
at  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  session  tonight, 
it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow’. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Finance  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection — 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
until  I  know  what  the  schedule  for  to¬ 
morrow  will  be. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  fur¬ 
ther  amendments:  and  it  is  desired  to. 
have  the  session  tomorrow  convene  at  1 1 
a.m.,  so  as  to  make  it  possible,  we  hope, 
to  complete  action  on  the  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  majority  leader  that  there 
will  be  a  minority  conference  tomorrow, 
and  I  assume  it  will  continue  until  11:30 
or  possibly  12  o’clock.  Will  there  be  a 
morning  hour  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  there  will  be 
a  morning  hour,  and  we  shall  always  try 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  minority 
in  this  connection. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  assume  that  there 
will  be  no  votes  prior  to  12  o’clock 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  statement  which  has  been 
made,  I  wish  to  amend  my  request,  if  I 
may  have  the  approval  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader,  and  to  ask  con¬ 
sent  that  the  session  tomorrow  begin  at 
12  o’clock  noon,  rather  than  11  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  should  like  to  agree 
with  the  majority  leader  and  with  the 

minority  leader - 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  are  in  full  agree¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  But  I  cannot  agree,  for 
I  know  more  about  Latin  America  than 
do  the  majority  and  the  minority  leaders, 
even  though  they  are  supposed  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  conditions 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
vote  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
one  cent  of  military  aid  to  these  coun¬ 
tries,  for  such  funds  would  be  used  by 
those  in  power  to  perpetuate  themselves 
in  office. 

I  am  willing  to  vote  for  any  authori¬ 
zations  of  funds  for  proper  purposes — 
for  example,  for  the  construction  of 
roads. 

Many  times  a  military  dictatorship 
wants  to  keep  itself  in  power.  We  should 
be  sure  we  do  not  help  it  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 

ADMINISTRATION  TAX  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dillon,  announced  in 
a  speech  in  New  York  that  this  admin¬ 
istration  was  about  to  recommend  a  tax 
cut  of  $7  to  $9  billion  next  year. 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  is  more  in¬ 
terested  in  tax  reductions  than  I  am.  I 
recognize  that  both  the  corporate  and 
individual  tax  rate  levels  are  very  high. 
However,  there  is  only  one  manner  in 
which  taxes  can  be  properly  cut;  and 
that  is,  to  reduce  spending  to  the  point 
where  there  is  enough  money  in  the 
Treasury  to  support  the  tax  reduction. 

For  the  past  15  months  this  adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  spending  beyond  its  in¬ 
come  at  the  rate  of  $600  million  a  month. 
There  is  no  possible  chance  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future  that  this  deficit  will  be 
reduced. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  joint  committee 
that  next  year  the  deficit  will  run  from 
$6  to  $7  billion. 

Next  week  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  will  appear  before  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  asking  Congress  to  increase  the 
ceiling  on  the  national  debt  by  another 
$8  billion.  This  is  the  third  increase 
in  the  national  debt  ceiling  requested  by 
the  Secretary  during  the  past  12  months. 

At  the  same  time,  I  see  no  evidence 
on  the  part  of  either  the  executive 
branch  or  the  Congress  of  any  desire  to 


cut  down  spending.  On  the  contrary, 
increased  spending  programs  are  daily 
being  authorized  over  and  above  pro¬ 
ceeding  appropriations.  It  can  be  safely 
said  that  there  is  no  chance  that  we  are 
to  have  a  balanced  budget  next  year. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  our  revenues 
will  be  lower  than  what  the  administra¬ 
tion  had  optimistically  estimated  last 
January.  Therefore,  I  think  it  should  be 
made  very  clear  to  the  American  people 
that  the  proposed  tax  cut  is,  in  reality, 
only  a  little  more  political  propaganda 
being  put  out  in  an  election  year.  There 
is  no  chance  for  getting  a  bona  fide  tax 
cut  until  spending  has  been  curtailed. 

To  finance  a  tax  cut  with  borrowed 
money  at  a  time  of  a  relatively  high  level 
of  employment  would  be  the  height  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee,  I  will  vote  against  any  proposed  tax 
cut  when  it  can  be  financed  only  by  bor¬ 
rowing  money  and  increasing  the  na¬ 
tional  debt.  If  we  keep  handing  this 
debt  burden  down  to  our  grandchildren 
we  are  going  to  touch  off  a  further 
round  of  inflation  and  further  devalue 
the  American  dollar. 

If  the  administration  wishes  to  give  a 
bona  fide  tax  cut  to  the  American  people, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  them  to 
accomplish  this  by  reducing  spending  to 
the  point  that  the  Government  can  live 
within  its  income  and  thereby  make  it 
possible  to  reduce  the  tax  burden  on  the 
American  people. 

It  is  a  political  farce  to  talk  of  a  tax 
reduction  under  any  other  circumstan¬ 
ces.  It  might  serve  as  an  idea  for  a 
stimulant  to  our  economy  at  the  imme¬ 
diate  time,  but  the  end  result  would  be 
disastrous.  It  is  sheer  hypocrisy  to  lead 
the  people  to  believe  that  they  will  get  a 
tax  cut,  only  to  have  them  learn  later 
that  this  is  only  an  idle  promise  in  a 
political  year. 

If  the  administration  wishes  to  reduce 
taxes  for  the  American  people  it  should 
be  considered  in  the  honest  way.  Let  us 
recognize  that  no  government,  whether 
it  be  at  the  National  or  State  level,  can 
spend  itself  into  prosperity  on  borrowed 
money  any  more  than  a  drunkard  can 
drink  himself  sober. 

I  make  these  remarks  as  one  who  looks 
forward  to  the  day  when  we  can  reduce 
taxes  for  the  American  people.  If  the 
administration  wants  to  reduce  taxes  I 
hope  it  will  approach  the  problem  real¬ 
istically  and  join  some  of  us  in  the  effort 
to  eliminate  wasteful  and  unnecessary 
spending. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  by  emphasizing 
once  again  that  the  present  administra¬ 
tion’s  proposed  tax  cut  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  political  propaganda  for 
which  it  was  intended  and  that  the 
American  people  are  not  going  to  get 
any  bona  fide  tax  cut  until  such  time  as 
Government  expenditures  have  been 
properly  curtailed. 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  for 
the  past  several  months  we  have  been 
losing  gold  at  an  alarming  rate.  Irre¬ 
sponsible  tax  cuts  in  the  face  of  huge 
deficits  will  only  further  shake  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  foreign  investors  in  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  our  dollar.  We  cannot  afford 
this  gamble. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  true,  I  believe  that 
three  kinds  of  tax  cuts  are  possible, 
whatever  one  may  think  about  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  first  is  the  kind  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  explained,  the  classic  tax  cut,  by 
a  reduction  of  expenditures. 

Another  tax  cut  would  be  a  tax  cut  for 
incentives.  If  it  were  felt  that  manage¬ 
ment  is  not  doing  all  it  should  do  because 
of  90-percent  tax  rates,  one  might  wish 
to  cut  the  rate  to  89  percent,  to  induce 
management  to  be  more  productive. 

The  third  kind  of  possible  tax  cut  is 
one  which  can  be  made  when  signs  of  a 
recession  are  apparent,  in  an  effort  to 
head  off  the  recession.  Perhaps  the  Sen¬ 
ator  would  not  favor  that,  but  I  would. 
One  might  find  it  necessary  to  head  off  a 
recession  by  taking  action  on  a  different 
type  of  tax  cut. 

Each  of  those  types  of  tax  cut  is  of  a 
specialized  economic  character. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator’s  point  of 
view,  whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of 
our  ideology,  that  we  will  get  ourselves 
into  a  very  bad  position  if,  for  strictly 
political  purposes,  we  engage  in  a  tax 
cut  without  any  of  the  indicia  which  war¬ 
rant  it,  which  not  only  would  complicate 
our  budget  structure,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  but  also  would  add  to  our  prob¬ 
lems  with  respect  to  and  complicate  very 
materially  our  international  balance  of 
payments.  One  of  the  gravest  problems 
we  face  is  the  problem  that  foreigners 
will  draw  down  their  balances  if  they 
think  Americans  are  being  improvident 
in  a  financial  sense. 

The  Senator  is  to  be  complimented  for 
his  remarks  and  for  bringing  this  sub¬ 
ject  out  into  the  open.  I  shall  seek  re- 
election  this  year,  also.  I  do  not  wish 
to  do  so  at  the  cost  of  deceiving  the  peo¬ 
ple.  I  know  the  Senator  has  never  lived 
in  that  way.  It  is  necessary  to  tell  the 
people  what  the  proposals  mean.  If  the 
people  want  a  tax  cut  notwithstanding 
the  dangers  and  the  difficulties,  we  can 
think  about  it  again,  but  the  people  cer¬ 
tainly  should  understand  what  it  will 
mean. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  presented 
the  problem. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  in  a 
real  recession  we  should  perhaps  accel¬ 
erate  programs  which  we  might  other¬ 
wise  postpone.  At  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  do  that  in  a  period  of  high  em¬ 
ployment  the  administration  should  slow 
down  some  of  the  programs  which  are 
not  immediately  necessary,  carrying 
them  over  for  a  day  when  they  would  be 
needed  more. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  United 
States  has  the  highest  rate  of  employ¬ 
ment  ever  experienced  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  with  the  highest  wage  scales 
ever,  the  Government  should  be  able  to 
live  within  its  income.  If  the  Govern- 
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ment  cannot  live  within  its  income  now, 
we  had  better  stop  a  while  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  when  it  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  me  a  couple  of  min¬ 
utes  more? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
proposal  might  destroy  the  confidence  of 
many  foreign  investors  and  holders  of 
American  bonds.  If  those  people  ever 
decide  that  we  in  this  country  are  not 
fiscally  sound  the  result  could  be  disas¬ 
trous. 

A  strong  American  dollar  is  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  our  free  society. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  join  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  in  commending  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  for  his  remarks. 

I  have  filed  with  the  Committee  on 
Finance  two  bills;  one  relating  to  the 
retirement  of  debt,  if  the  opportunities 
occur,  and  the  other  relating  to  periodi¬ 
cal  accountings  of  all  expenditures  and 
receipts  of  the  Government.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  and  when  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  considers  the  bill  to 
increase  the  debt  limit  the  committee 
ought  to  consider  also  some  provisions 
which  would  give  us  a  better  opportunity 
to  know  the  total  overall  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  our  Government.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  consider  that  idea.  I 
commend  him  for  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  will  do  so.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
Senator’s  proposal.  I  know  the  Senator 
has  many  constructive  points  in  them, 
and  he  can  be  assured  that  our  commit¬ 
tee  will  give  his  suggestions  every  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  day  is  long  overdue  when  we 
should  make  a  careful  study  and  analysis 
of  the  expenditures  and  fiscal  position 
of  this  Government. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  yield  me  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  from  the 
time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  '  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  who  has  spent  years 
studying  this  problem,  for  bringing  it  to 
our  attention.  I  think  there  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  confronting  this  country  when  we 
talk  about  a  tax  reduction.  As  I  men¬ 


tioned  earlier,  we  should  combine  a  re¬ 
duction  in  Federal  expenditures  with  any 
tax  reduction. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
Government  is  expected  to  have  a  deficit 
on  June  30  of  this  year.  I  do  not  vis¬ 
ualize  anything  other  than  a  deficit  on 
June  30,  1963,  regardless  of  what  we 
attempt  to  do  for  the  future. 

I  am  sure,  based  upon  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  knows  and  what  has  been  brought 
out  in  the  hearings,  that  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
we  discussed  this  problem  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  the  other  day.  Even  without  a 
tax  reduction,  we  shall  have  a  sizable 
deficit  next  year  I  recognize  that  there 
are  many  long  overdue  revisions  which 
could  be  made  in  the  existing  tax  laws — 
corrections  which  would  be  helpful  to  in¬ 
dividuals  and  to  industry  and  which 
could  be  made  without  unnecessary  loss 
in  revenue.  Certainly  there  are  many 
inequities  in  our  tax  code  which  should 
be  promptly  corrected,  but  such  correc¬ 
tions  should  not  be  presented  to  the 
American  people  as  a  tax  cut. 

On  the  eve  of  an  election  the  promise 
of  a  tax  reduction  of  from  $7  billion  to 
$9  billion  should  not  be  held  out  to  the 
American  people  when  we  know  in  our 
hearts  that  they  cannot  get  it  until  we 
can  cut  down  Government  spending. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
the  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk,  of¬ 
fered  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Bush,  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Clark,  Doug¬ 
las,  Keating,  Kuchel,  Morse,  Salton- 
stall,  Scott,  Humphrey,  and  Engle,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  proper 
place  in  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following: 

Section  634  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  at  the  end  of  the  first  para¬ 
graph  thereof:  and  on  progress  under  the 

freedom  of  communication  and  nondiscrimi¬ 
nation  declaration  contained  in  section  102.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  has  been  before  us  since  1956, 
which  my  amendment  is  one  of  the  steps 
toward  meeting,  is  the  problem  of  an  in¬ 
terdiction  of  the  freedom  of  communi¬ 
cations  and  travel,  and  a  problem  of  dis¬ 
crimination  against  Americans  because 
of  their  faith. 

This  situation  arises  as  a  consequence 
of  the  activities  of  the  Arab  States  and 
of  the  Arab  League  in  maintaining  what 
is  called,  euphemistically,  a  state  of  war 
with  Israel  on  the  part  of  the  Arab 
States;  with  resultant  restrictions  upon 
Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith  who  land 
at  an  airport,  for  example,  such  as  the 
one  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  with  extensive 
blacklisting  and  boycotting  activities 
carried  on  against  any  American  com¬ 
pany  which  might  do  business  with  or 


have  an  office  in  Israel,  which  has  any 
element  of  Jewish  ownership  or  Jewish 
management,  even  if  it  is  American. 

Mi*.  President,  the  problem  extends 
into  the  absolutely  illegal  boycott  under 
international  law  which  continues  to  be 
maintained  by  the  United  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic  on  transit  through  the  Suez  Canal. 
For  example,  foreign  nations  receiving 
American  commodities  under  the  very 
law  with  which  we  are  concerned,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  law,  are  required  to 
employ  a  minimum  of  50  percent  of 
American  flag  ships  for  the  delivery  of 
these  products.  All  nations,  including 
those  associated  with  the  Arab  League, 
comply.  But  not  only  will  the  United 
Arab  Republic  bar  from  transit  through 
the  Suez  Canal  any  such  ships  which 
intend  to  stop  at  any  ports  of  Israel,  but 
also  the  Arab  States  refuse  passage 
through  the  canal  of  the  50  percent  of 
American  bottoms,  including  what  they 
define  as  Jewish-owned  carriers.  So  in 
effect  they  are  discriminating  against 
American  shipping  firms  in  which  there 
is  a  material  amount  of  Jewish  owner¬ 
ship. 

Also  our  motion  picture  stars  and  mo¬ 
tion  picture  companies  are  special  ob¬ 
jects  of  boycott  in  the  Arab  States  and 
by  the  Arab  League.  On  many  occasions 
my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  and  other  Senators  have  devel¬ 
oped  before  the  Senate  definitive  letters 
in  which  the  Arab  League  is  brazen 
enough  to  threaten  American  firms  by 
mail  that,  if  they  do  not  desist  from  do¬ 
ing  business  in  Israel  or  from  some  other 
practice  that  the  Arab  League  puts  in 
that  category,  or  because  they  have  some 
major  Jewish  ownership  or  Jewish  man¬ 
agement,  they  will  be  blacklisted  by  the 
Arab  States.  In  many  cases  they  have 
attempted  to  carry  out — whether  it  is 
effective  or  ineffective — a  boycott. 

Mr.  President,  that  practice  is  intoler¬ 
able  to  us.  In  the  younger  days  of  our 
Republic  we  actually  fought  in  order  to 
prevent  any  foreign  nation  from  treat¬ 
ing  American  citizens  and  American 
companies  in  that  fashion.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  for  some  reason,  we  in  the  Congress 
seem  to  be  knocking  our  heads  against 
a  stone  wall  in  this  instance  as  far  as 
our  own  Government  is  concerned. 

In  1956  the  Mutual  Security  Appro¬ 
priations  Act  contained  the  resolution 
offered  by  my  distinguished  predecessor 
in  the  Senate,  Senator  Lehman  of  New 
York,  which  cried  out  against  the  prac¬ 
tice. 

In  1959  and  in  1960  a  resolution  to  the 
same  effect  was  included  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Appropriation  Act  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  my¬ 
self. 

In  1960,  in  the  very  authorization 
which  we  are  considering  today,  my  col¬ 
league,  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating], 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  joined  in  a  very  effective  dec¬ 
laration  of  policy. 

Then  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Assistance 
Appropriation  Act  of  1961  we  had  simi¬ 
lar  language. 

Finally  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Authoriza¬ 
tion  Act  of  1961,  the  act  to  which  we  are 
making  amendments  by  the  bill,  we  had 
what  those  of  us  who  feel  strongly  about 
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the  subject  consider  a  watered-down 
declaration  of  policy ;  but  nonetheless,  at 
least  something  was  said  on  the  subject. 
The  declaration  is  contained  in  the  fifth 
paragraph  of  section  102  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

In  addition,  the  Congress  declares  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support 
the  principles  of  increased  economic  co¬ 
operation  and  trade  among  countries,  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  information,  and  religion, 
freedom  of  navigation  in  International  wa¬ 
terways,  and  recognition  of  the  right  of  all 
private  persons  to  travel  and  pursue  their 
lawful  activities  without  discrimination  as 
to  race  or  religion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

That  is  the  situation  as  we  find  it. 
Nonetheless,  as  yet  we  have  no  real  re¬ 
sult.  As  recently  as  May  29,  according 
to  Radio  Cairo  itself,  the  Arab  League 
boycott  offices  were  warning  airplane  and 
shipping  companies  against  serving 
Israel,  and  were  placing  severe  restric¬ 
tions  on  American,  merchant  marine  ac¬ 
tivity.  For  breaking  “rules”  made  in 
pursuance  of  a  boycott  completely  illegal 
under  international  law,  penalties  which 
would  include  depriving  ships  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  load  or  discharge  cargo  or 
to  take  on  water  or  other  provisions 
were  threatened.  To  this  very  moment, 
cargoes  destined  for  Israel,  in  foreign 
bottoms  and  even  in  American  bottoms, 
are  still  not  permitted  through  the  Suez 
Canal  and  are  liable  to  confiscation. 

A  great  many  Senators  feel  very 
keenly  on  this  subject.  All  who  have 
joined  in  the  amendment  were  happy  to 
put  their  names  on  an  amendment  of  a 
very  strong  character  which  would  have 
firmed  up  very  materially  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  policy  now  contained  in  section 
102.  The  amendment  which  I  submitted 
for  the  Record  was  actually  put  in  the 
foreign  assistance  bill,  the  very  bill  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  I  ask  that  that  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  any 
attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  make  distinc¬ 
tions  between  American  citizens  because  of 
race,  color,  or  religion  in  the  granting  of 
personal  or  commercial  access  or  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  any  other  rights  available  to  American 
citizens,  or  the  use  by  any  foreign  nation  of 
assistance  made  available  by  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  any  program  or  activity 
of  such  nation  in  the  course  of  which  dis¬ 
crimination  is  practiced  against  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  his  race, 
color,  or  religion  is  repugnant  to  our  princi¬ 
ples;  and  in  all  negotiations  with  any  foreign 
nation  with  respect  to  any  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  under  authority  of  this  Act,  these 
principles  shall  be  applied.  The  Secretary 
of  State  shall  report  annually  on  the  meas¬ 
ures  taken  to  apply  the  principles  stated 
above. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  was  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  originally  submitted.  There 
seems  to  be  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part 
of  a  proponent  of  the  Foreign  Relations 


Committee  that  these  declarations  of 
policy  which  we  have  made  time  and 
again  should  nonetheless  be  held  to  a 
minimum  and  that  we  should  leave  much 
more  than  they  would  do  to  the  discre¬ 
tion,  wisdom,  and  good  intentions  of  the 
President  and  the  State  Department. 
While  we  disagree  with  that  idea,  none¬ 
theless  we  have  respect  for  the  views  of 
our  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  We  would  really  like 
to  see  some  progress  made.  Therefore 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
minimal,  rather  than  a  maximum, 
amendment  would  be  in  order.  So  the 
minimal  amendment  is  the  one  which 
we  have  joined  in  submitting.  The 
amendment  would  add  to  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  policy  now  contained  in  section 
102,  the  requirement  of  an  annual  re¬ 
port.  So  by  the  addition  of  a  clause, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  amendment 
now  before  the  Senate,  to  that  section 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  we 
are  amending,  which  deals  with  re¬ 
ports,  that  is,  section  634(a),  we  would 
require  at  least  a  report  of  progress.  We 
will  at  least  have  an  official  way  to  see 
what  is  actually  being  done  about  the 
problem. 

I  cannot  help  but  emphasize  what  a 
sad  situation  we  are  in  with,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  President  Nasser,  whose  aid  we  have 
proposed  to  increase  very  materially. 
He  has  the  brazenness  to  insist  that  he 
will  not  accept  our  aid  unless  we  keep 
Israel  out  of  association  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Common  Market,  a  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  which,  incidentally,  will  mean  life  or 
death  for  Israel  in  terms  of  its  own  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports.  He  gives  no  evidence 
whatever  of  recognizing  what  many 
thought  was  a  military  commitment  as 
far  as  Israel,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  were  concerned,  after  the  abor¬ 
tive  attempt  in  1956,  that  there  would 
be  free  transit  through  the  Suez  Canal 
as  a  condition  for  the  Israel  forces  mov¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  Nothing 
has  happened.  In  short,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  to  get  our  backs  up  some¬ 
where.  In  the  present  situation  we  have 
not  really  taken  the  determined  stand 
that  we  should.  Certainly  it  is  not  very 
encouraging  that  an  increase,  rather 
than  a  denial,  of  aid  is  being  considered 
as  far  as  the  United  Arab  Republic  is 
concerned. 

So  taking  account  of  the  realities — and 
we  do  face  hard  realities,  as  everyone 
knows — we  feel  that  acting  together,  at 
least  we  would  add  something  to  the 
situation  in  requiring  an  official  annual 
report. 

In  addition,  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  would  result  in  showing 
some  evidence  of  the  Senate’s  view  upon 
the  subject.  It  would  reveal  our  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  existing  situation. 
The  Senate’s  views  would  also  be  before 
the  conferees  if  the  other  body  adopts 
the  stronger  provision  which  is  before 
them  through  the  report  of  their  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  issue 
goes  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

I  hope  very  much  the  amendment  will 
be  accepted  by  the  Senator  in  charge  of 


the  bill.  If  the  other  body  acts  in  a 
strong  way  on  the  amendment  which 
has  already  been  adopted  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  we  can  go 
to  conference  on  the  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  my 
colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  regret  that  in  order 
to  get  action  in  the  Senate,  it  was  ap¬ 
parently  necessary  to  water  down  the 
amendment.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
language  of  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted  in  the  other  body  and  that  it 
will  prevail  in  conference.  The  adoption 
of  the  amendment,  as  outlined  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York, 
would  certainly  be  useful.  It  would  not 
end  the  discrimination  which  now  exists, 
but  it  certainly  would  be  useful.  Reports 
from  our  Government  on  how  it  is  living 
up  to  and  supporting  the  language  now 
in  the  preamble  would  at  least  be  an  im¬ 
portant  step  in  the  direction  of  assur¬ 
ing  freedom  of  travel  and  freedom  of 
commercial  opportunities  for  American 
citizens.  It  would  make  our  Govern¬ 
ment  more  alert  to  its  responsibilities 
and  would,  I  hope,  result  in  a  more  vig¬ 
orous  and  affirmative  effort  to  stop  this 
kind  of  discrimination  overseas. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  shocking  that 
American  citizens  who  travel  in  parts  of 
the  world  and  in  countries  which  receive 
assistance  from  the  United  States  are 
subjected  to  discriminatory  treatment 
and  other  restrictions.  There  are  a 
number  of  governments,  particularly 
Arab  nations  in  the  Middle  East,  which 
discriminate  against  Americans  of  the 
Jewish  faith  who  seek  to  enter  their 
countries  or  to  do  business  therein. 
Arbitrary  restrictions,  wholly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  basic  principles  which 
Americans  believe  in  are  placed  on 
American  travelers,  businessmen,  and 
virtually  any  other  people  whom  for 
some  reason  or  another  Arab  leaders  de¬ 
sire  to  injure  or  insult. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  American 
taxpayers,  who  are  taxed  regardless  of 
race,  religion,  color,  or  any  such  dis¬ 
tinction  should  have  equal  treatment  in 
countries  which  receive  American  for¬ 
eign  aid.  Our  aid  is  taken  from  all  tax¬ 
payers.  No  country  that  enjoys  this  aid 
should  be  permitted  to  discriminate 
against  some  of  these  American  tax¬ 
payers  for  any  reason  whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  in  the 
past  about  the  Middle  Eastern  situa¬ 
tion,  about  the  Arab  economic  warfare 
against  Israel,  and  about  the  tide  of 
Arab  hatred  toward  Israel  which  flows 
in  the  Middle  East  and  in  Africa.  This 
is  a  very  serious  and  very  critical  situa¬ 
tion.  Today  we  are  not  directly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problem  of  Arab-Israel 
relations  but  it  is  a  peripheral  problem 
as  related  to  what  we  are  considering 
today. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  rights  of 
every  American  citizen  to  fair  treatment 
on  a  basis  of  equality  with  other  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  throughout  the  world.  We 
have  stood  up  for  this  principle  in  the 
past  when  our  country  was  weaker  and 
not  as  well  able  to  protect  itself  as  we 
are  today.  Now  that  we  are  strong  and 
a  great  power  on  the  world  scene,  the 
Government  is  tending  to  desert  the 
basic  principles  which  have  helped  to 
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make  us  strong  and  to  resort  to  argu¬ 
ments  which  it  might  be  difficult  or  em¬ 
barrassing  to  stand  up  to  on  principle. 

Mr.  President,  our  attitude  in  this 
matter  is  not  worthy  of  a  great  nation. 

It  is  a  despicable  yielding  to  policies 
which  we  deplore.  To  support  nations 
which  practice  this  religious  discrimina¬ 
tion  by  continuing  foreign  aid  funds 
without  making  a  serious  and  determined 
effort  to  put  an  end  to  restrictions  on 
some  American  citizens  is  unworthy  of 
our  Nation.  As  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  the  United  States  should  mean 
what  it  says  and  should  not  permit  its 
citizens  to  be  the  victim  of  religious 
discrimination  in  countries  which  re¬ 
ceive  American  dollars  through  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  certainly  not  end  the 
discrimination  that  now  exists  but  it  will 
be  useful.  Reports  from  our  Govern¬ 
ment  as  to  how  it  is  living  up  to  support¬ 
ing  the  language  now  in  the  preamble 
will  at  least  be  an  important  step  in  the 
direction  of  freedom  of  travel  and  free¬ 
dom  of  commercial  opportunities  for 
American  citizens.  It  will  make  our 
Government  more  alert  to  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  will  also,  I  hope,  result  in 
more  vigorous  and  affirmative  efforts  to 
stop  this  kind  of  discrimination  overseas. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsL 
In  the  act  we  passed  last  year  we  arrived 
at  what  I  believe  was  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  very  good  statement  of 
policy.  I  believe  there  was  a  misunder¬ 
standing  to  the  effect  that  this  year’s  bill 
would  repeal  or  at  least  not  reenact  the 
policy  established  last  year.  The  bill 
this  year  is  merely  an  amendment  of 
last  year’s  act,  and  therefore  the  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  remains  in  effect. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  might  not  reopen 
the  statement  of  policy  and  get  into  the 
kind  of  argument  that  we  have  had  for 
some  time. 

I  believe  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  upon  which  he 
has  spoken,  as  has  also  his  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  has  merit 
to  it.  I  understand  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  language  in  its  bill 
which  is  quite  acceptable,  and  that  the 
language  the  Senator  from  New  York 
proposes  appears  in  a  somewhat  different 
place  from  the  place  where  the  language 
in  the  House  bill  appears.  Therefore,  if 
the  House  accepts  the  proposal  of  the 
House  committee  as  set  out  in  that  bill, 
and  the  Senate  accepts  the  Javits  pro¬ 
posal,  we  certainly  will  have  sufficient 
latitude  in  which  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
statement. 

Therefore,  I  have  suggested  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
him.  I  believe  this  is  as  effective  a  way 
as  we  could  devise  under  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  thank  him  for  his 
customary  courtesy  and  understanding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
who  may  desire  to  do  so,  may  introduce 


statements  in  the  Record  in  the  debate 
on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  subsequently  said : 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  in  question. 

It  is  needed  to  serve  notice  upon  some 
of  the  Arab  countries  that  we  do  not 
approve  of  their  policies  of  I'acial  dis¬ 
crimination  against  American  citizens  of 
Jewish  descent  who  either  travel  or  do 
business  in  the  Near  East.  It  is  im¬ 
proper  for  them  to  take  American  aid 
with  one  hand  while  discriminating 
against  American  citizens  with  the  other. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  for  debate  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  identified  as 
6-5— 62— E  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  proper 
place  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Section  506  of  chapter  2,  part  II,  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  as 
follows : 

“(c)  The  President  shall  regularly  reduce, 
and,  with  such  deliberate  speed  as  orderly 
procedure  and  other  relevant  considerations, 
including  prior  commitments,  will  permit, 
shall  terminate,  all  further  grants  of  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  and  supplies  to  any  coun¬ 
try  having  sufficient  wealth  to  enable  it,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  President,  to  maintain 
and  equip  its  own  military  forces  at  ade¬ 
quate  strength,  without  undue  burden  to  its 
economy.” 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  yester¬ 
day  I  placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  a  summary  of  the  arguments  and 
also  some  statistical  data  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  There  is  no  need  at 
this  time  to  restate  these  arguments. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  require  an  orderly  re¬ 
duction,  and  ultimate  termination,  of 
further  grants  by  the  United  States  of 
military  equipment  and  supplies  to  coun¬ 
tries  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  are  ’able  to  maintain  and  equip 
their  own  military  forces  at  adequate 
levels  of  strength  without  need  for  ex¬ 
ternal  help. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  clear 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill.  I  believe  the  case  made  for 
it  is  very  plain. 

Our  military  assistance  program  has 
been  intended  from  the  outset  to  give 
help  to  countries  having  insufficient 


means  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
armed  forces  at  adequate  levels  to  meet 
the  Communist  menace.  For  a  number 
of  years,  owing  to  the  remarkable  re¬ 
covery  that  has  occurred  in  Western 
Europe,  a  number  of  our  allies  have  be¬ 
come  fully  self-supporting  and  are  in  no 
need  of  a  continuing  American  subsidy 
to  support  or  equip  their  own  armed 
forces. 

The  amendment  would  establish  a 
policy  to  be  followed  by  the  President 
with  such  deliberate  speed  as  orderly 
procedure  and  other  considerations,  in¬ 
cluding  prior  commitments,  would  per¬ 
mit,  looking  toward  the  regular  reduction 
and  ultimate  termination  of  furter 
grants  of  military  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  countries  which  are  fully  capable 
of  maintaining  their  own  armed  forces 
without  any  more  American  aid. 

I  think  it  is  clearly  in  the  enlightened 
self-interest  of  the  United  States  that 
the  amendment  be  adopted;  and  I  hope 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
will  see  fit  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho  a  question. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  a  question. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Would  the  amend¬ 
ment  preclude  the  United  States  from 
giving  to  a  nation  such  as  West  Germany 
or  France  the  weapons  which  it  can  af¬ 
ford,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  but 
which  for  reasons  of  technology  it  can¬ 
not  itself  produce? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  is  meant  to  give  the  Presi¬ 
dent  sufficient  latitude  to  continue 
grants  under  special  circumstances 
which,  in  his  judgment,  would  justify 
the  grants.  I  should  think  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  “other  relevant  considerations, 
including  prior  commitments,”  would  be 
broad  enough  to  give  the  President  the 
necessary  discretion  in  situations  of  the 
kind  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  like  to  see  foreign 
aid  reduced  where  possible,  but  he  does 
not  wish  to  have  the  President  ham¬ 
pered  in  his  discretion  to  provide  weap¬ 
ons  to  our  allies  who  may  be  able  to 
produce  them  from  an  economic  stand¬ 
point  but  who  are  unable,  for  reasons 
of  technology,  to  produce  them.  I  merely 
wish  to  be  certain  that  the  amendment 
does  not  preclude  the  President  from 
providing  such  weapons  to  such  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  I  have  suggested 
to  the  Senator,  I  believe  sufficient  lati¬ 
tude  is  provided  to  permit  the  President 
to  exercise  discretion,  but  that  a  general 
policy  is  established  directing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  reduce,  and  ultimately  to  termi¬ 
nate,  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  are 
permitted  by  this  language,  further  sub¬ 
sidies  to  countries  which  have  become 
fully  self-supporting  and  each  maintain 
their  armed  forces  without  more  U.S. 
aid. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  To  be  more  spe¬ 
cific,  the  amendment  would  not  pre¬ 
clude  the  President  from  giving  nuclear 
weapons  to  West  Germany  or  France. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  a  matter  of 
policy  which  is  not  reached  by  the 
amendment,  in  that  Congress  has  en¬ 
acted  specific  laws  governing  that  sub¬ 
ject,  as  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  well  knows. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Then,  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  preclude  the  giving  of 
such  weapons  to  those  countries,  unless 
to  do  so  is  otherwise  precluded  by  law? 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  that  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  merely  wished 
to  make  the  record  clear.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  has  asked  these  questions,  because 
I  believe  they  serve  to  clear  the  record. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  at 
considerable  length  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  The  Senator  proposed  it  in 
a  different  form  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  As  I  understand, 
the  amendment  would  give  the  President 
considerable  leeway.  It  would  leave  the 
question  to  his  judgment,  so  far  as  he 
believes  such  action  can  be  taken  safely. 
It  would  be  our  policy  to  reduce  our  mili¬ 
tary  outlays  to  countries  which  are  able 
to  pay  for  their  armaments  themselves. 

Actually,  most  of  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  which  is  given  to  Western  European 
countries  is  assistance  of  a  peculiar  type. 
It  would  not  be  affected  by  the  amend¬ 
ment,  because  much  of  the  assistance  is 
related  to  the  maintenance  of  missile 
bases.  Such  assistance  was  established 
by  agreement  at  the  time  we  were  given 
permission  to  establish  missile  bases  in 
those  particular  countries.  A  certain 
amount  is  necessary  for  maintenance 
and  parts,  which  must  be  supplied  by  the 
United  States.  That  is  done  under  our 
agreements  and  commitments,  which 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  from  Al¬ 
abama  is  correct,  in  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  makes  its  direction  subject  to  prior 
commitments  which  have  been  made. 
The  amendment  is  not  intended  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  prior  commitments,  but 
deals  with  future  ones. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  believe  the  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  the  President  with  sufficient  elbow- 
room  in  which  to  maintain  a  good  mili¬ 
tary  alliance  with  our  allies.  This  would 
apply  particularly  to  countries  which  are 
members  of  NATO,  and  primarily  to 
Western  European  countries. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  I  am  willing  to  take  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  conference. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  appreciate  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  Without  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  agreed  to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Florida 


[Mr.  Smathers],  I  offer  an  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
between  lines  4  and  5,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following : 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  the  words 
preceding  the  first  proviso  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “where  the  President 
determines  such  action  to  be  important  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
assuring  against  loss  of  any  loan  investment 
for  housing  projects  with  appropriate  partic¬ 
ipation  by  the  private  investor  in  the  loan 
risk  and  in  accordance  with  the  foreign  and 
financial  policies  of  the  United  States,  or 
assuring  against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  any  other  investment  due  to  such 
risks  as  the  President  may  determine,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President 
may  determine.” 

On  page  3,  line  5,  strike  out  “(2)  In” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(3)  In”. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson] 
about  the  amendment.  He  was  in  the 
Chamber  a  little  while  ago.  It  may  be 
that  he  will  return,  when  he  can  see 
the  amendment  in  its  final  form.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
make  this  statement  so  that  it  may  be 
known  that  the  amendment  is  not  being 
taken  up  as  a  matter  of  surprise. 

The  substance  of  the  amendment,  in 
one  form  or  another,  was  considered  in 
committee  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
committee  was  never  able  to  arrive  at  a 
completely  satisfactory  proposal. 

It  was  not  until  today  that  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  approving  of  this 
particular  language.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  had  a  proposal 
which  was  not  identical  with  this.  I  had 
made  a  different  proposal,  and  had  car¬ 
ried  on  extensive  correspondence  with 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  in  order  to  try  to  reach  a  satis¬ 
factory  amendment.  As  I  said,  it  was 
not  until  today  that  we  received  the 
final  clearance  from  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  June  6,  1962,  from 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Coffin,  Deputy  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  the  AID  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  State,  Agency  for 
International  Development, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  6, 1962. 
The  Honorable  John  J.  Sparkman, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman:  I  regret  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  send  to  you  a  letter  at 
an  earlier  date.  This  letter  will  serve  as  an 
interim  reply  pending  a  subsequent  letter 
containing  administration  comments  on  the 
proposed  housing  guaranty  amendment. 

The  administration’s  suggestion  as  a  re¬ 
vision  to  the  amendment  approved  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  encompass  the  dele¬ 
tion  of  the  phrase  “in  whole  or  in  part”  and 
substitute  after  the  word  “projects”  the 
phrases  “with  appropriate  participation  by 
the  private  investor  in  the  loan  risk  and  in 


June  6 

accordance  with  the  foreign  and  financial 
policies  of  the  United  States.” 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  M.  Coffin, 

Deputy  Administrator  for  Program. 


Suggested  Amendment  to  Section  221(b)  (2) 

of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 

Section  221  (b)  (2) .  *  *  *  “where  the 

President  determines  such  action  to  be  im¬ 
portant  to  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  assuring  against  loss  of  any  loan 
investment  for  housing  projects  with  appro¬ 
priate  participation  by  the  private  investor 
in  the  loan  risk  and  in  accordance  with  the 
foreign  and  financial  policies  of  the  United 
States  or  assuring  against  loss  of  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  75  per  centum  of  any  other  investment, 
due  to  such  risks  as  the  President  may  deter¬ 
mine,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
President  may  determine:  Provided”  *  *  * 
etc. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  author¬ 
ize  the  President  to  issue  an  all-risk 
guarantee  to  U.S.  citizens  or  corporations 
for  investments  to  be  made  in  housing 
projects  in  less  developed  friendly  coun¬ 
tries  of  which  the  President  has  agreed 
to  institute  the  guarantee  program. 

Under  existing  law,  as  provided  by  the 
Act  for  International  Development  of 
1961,  the  U.S.  Government  all-risk  guar¬ 
antee  for  such  projects  could  not  exceed 
75  percent  of  the  investment.  Despite 
considerable  interest  in  the  provision  by 
U.S.  builders,  no  guarantees  resulted, 
primarily  because  U.S.  investors  were 
not  willing  to  invest  funds  in  housing 
projects  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
with  only  a  75-percent  guarantee  on  re¬ 
turn  of  the  investment.  Institutional 
investors  in  domestic  housing  insist  on 
100  percent  guarantee,  and  they  are  not 
likely  to  invest  capital  on  a  long-term 
basis  in  a  foreign  housing  project  unless 
the  risk  of  capital  loss  is  at  a  very  min¬ 
imum. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  guarantee  the  private  in¬ 
vestor  against  loss,  provided  there  is  an 
appropriate  participation  in  the  loan 
risk  by  the  investor. 

That  is  the  key  language  of  the  pro¬ 
posal.  It  is  the  language  which  the 
Treasury  Department  insisted  upon 
having  included. 

Instead  of  the  figure  now  provided, 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Florida  pro¬ 
posed  that  it  be  95  percent. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  did  not  recommend  a  specific 
percentage,  but  it  agreed  on  the  provi¬ 
sion  that  the  investor  must  have  an  ap¬ 
propriate  participation  in  the  loan  risk. 
It  is  understood  that  this  amendment 
would  not  preclude  the  investor  from 
obtaining  additional  security  for  the  part 
of  the  investment  not  guaranteed  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  just  a  word 
in  regard  to  housing  generally.  The 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  pertained  primarily  to 
Latin  America ;  I  believe  it  was  limited  to 
Latin  America.  But  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  is  applicable  to  the  program  as  a 
whole. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  promising 
parts  of  the  aid  program  is  that  with 
reference  to  the  various  facets  of  hous- 
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ing  in  these  underdeveloped  countries, 
particularly  those  in  Latin  America 
which  need  good  housing.  But  there 
has  been  difficulty  in  their  obtaining  it, 
for  several  reasons.  One  is  the  high 
rate  of  interest.  Another  is  the  lack 
of  anything  like  the  mortgage  market 
which  exists  in  the  United  States;  these 
countries  simply  are  not  geared  to  that 
type  of  activity. 

One  of  the  finest  things  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  able .  to  do  has  been  in 
connection  with  putting  seed  money  into 
certain  programs  and  projects  to  en¬ 
courage  investors  in  those  countries  to 
participate  in  the  construction  of 
houses.  Considerable  work  has  been 
done  in  organizing  savings  and  loan  as¬ 
sociations  there. 

One  of  the  constituents  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Florida  was  one 
of  the  first  to  become  active  in  that 
field  in  those  areas;  and  I  beleive  that 
a  man  from  that  particular  institution 
has  been  very  active  in  the  savings  and 
loan  field.  I  talked  to  him  when  I  was 
in  Chile,  and  he  told  me  about  the  or¬ 
ganization.  It  was  organized  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis,  and  I  believe  that  approxi¬ 
mately  15  savings  and  loan  associations 
had  already  been  organized  and  were 
already  making  housing  loans. 

I  asked  him  what  the  rate  of  interest 
was,  and  he  stated  that  it  was  7  percent. 
Of  course,  in  the  United  States  7  per¬ 
cent  would  be  a  rather  high  rate  of  in¬ 
terest;  but  in  those  countries  a  7-percent 
rate  of  interest  for  that  purpose  is  so 
low  that  it  is  almost  without  precedent, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  used  to  having 
such  loans  made  at  interest  rates  of  20 
percent,  25  percent,  or  even  30  percent. 

I  saw  housing  projects  and  housing 
programs  being  carried  on  in  Peru  and 
in  other  parts  of  South  America. 

Our  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
received  some  very  fine  reports  about 
the  conduct  of  such  projects  in  South 
America — some  of  them  using  govern¬ 
ment  loans,  some  of  them  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  seed  money  process,  some 
of  them  conducted  by  savings  and  loan 
associations,  and  some  carried  on  by  pri¬ 
vate  industry. 

A  company  in  Kansas  has  done  a  very 
fine  job  in  building  homes  in  South 
America;  and  a  group  organized  by  the 
Rockefellers  is  doing  some  very  fine 
housing  work  there. 

One  of  the  greatest  stimuli  which  can 
be  given  to  the  economy  and  to  raising 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  of 
such  a  country  is  by  means  of  an  ar¬ 
rangement  whereby  they  can  obtain  ade¬ 
quate  housing.  I  believe'  this  program 
may  help  provide  it;  and  I  am  glad  to 
offer  the  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
and  myself. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who 


has  been,  let  me  say,  a  pioneer  in  this 
work.  I  believe  that  the  first  amend- 
mend  offered  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  was 
offered  by  him,  and  related  to  housing 
programs  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama  very  much  for 
the  generous  manner  in  which  he  has 
treated  me  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  housing  programs  in 
Latin  America. 

As  he  has  indicated,  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  a  program  of  this  kind;  and 
I  am  highly  honored  to  be  a  cosponsor, 
with  him,  of  this  amendment. 

I  have  long  believed,  as  have  many 
others,  that  the  best  way  in  which  we 
can  fight  against  communism  or  against 
any  other  kind  of  “ism”  in  these  under¬ 
developed  countries  is  by  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  people  of  these  countries  to 
obtain  homes  of  their  own.  Nothing 
helps  build  self -pride  quite  so  much  as 
the  fact  that  a  person  owns  property  and 
has  his  own  house.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that  in  connection  with  our  interest  in 
seeing  worthwhile  programs  of  aid  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world,  there  is  no  better  way  for  us 
to  bring  about  progress  and  conditions  of 
improvement  and  stability  than  by  help¬ 
ing  the  people  of  these  countries  obtain 
homes. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  been  a 
great  leader  in  connection  with  hous¬ 
ing  programs;  and  he  knows  more  than 
anyone  else  does,  I  believe,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  housing  to  the  stability  of  our 
own  country. 

It  developed  that  because  of  the  high 
interest  rates  and  because  of  the  natural 
hazards  in  these  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries,  it  was  impossible  to  get  much  pri¬ 
vate  money  used  in  connection  with 
housing  programs,  there  until  in  some 
way  the  guarantee  was  increased.  I 
know  of  a  number  of  labor  unions  which 
are  perfectly  willing  and,  in  fact,  are 
anxious  to  invest  their  funds  in  such 
housing  programs,  if  they  are  guaran¬ 
teed  against  the  losses  which  do  occur 
in  these  areas.  However,  if  there  were  a 
guarantee  against  such  losses,  they 
would  make  those  investments. 

So  I  believe  this  amendment  will  do 
much  to  encourage  many  groups,  in¬ 
cluding  the  mutual-aid  associations,  and 
so  forth,  to  invest  their  funds  in  hous¬ 
ing  programs  in  these  areas,  qnd  I  be 
lieve  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

I  remember  that  Teodoro  Moscoso, 
who  heads  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  said 
only  the  other  day  that  there  was  not 
enough  money  in  the  U.S.  Treasury 
or,  in  fact,  in  the  treasuries  of  all 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  to  build 
all  the  houses  that  even  the  people  of 
the  countries  in  Latin  America  want. 

The  point  is  that  there  is  a  definite 
need  for  a  guaranty  program  such  as  the 
one  envisioned  by  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama,  in  order  to  encourage  private 


capital  to  develop  in  these  areas  the 
necessary  housing  programs,  because  the 
governments  of  these  countries  simply 
cannot  do  that  work  all  by  themselves. 

I  think  this  amendment  provides  the 
best  means  of  accomplishing  that  result; 
and  I  believe  it  will  bring  about  great 
good. 

So  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
for  his  leadership  in  this  field;  and  I  am 
delighted  that  he  is  willing  to  permit  me 
to  be  a  cosponsor,  with  him,  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  Senator  who 
wishes  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair) .  Do  Senators  yield  back 
their  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Perhaps  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  has  something  to 

say. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  desire  to  call  up  my  amendment  at 
some  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  whether 
we  may  dispose  of  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
|  o’clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.),  the  Sen¬ 
ate  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
|  June  7,  1962,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
he  Senate  June  6, 1962: 

Collector  of  Customs 
ward  J.  Gosier,  of  New  York,  to  be  col¬ 
lected  of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis¬ 
trict  Nq.  7,  with  headquarters  at  Ogdensburg, 
N.Y. 

John  w\  Crimmins,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  col¬ 
lector  of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis¬ 
trict  No.  42,  ynth  headquarters  at  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Mrs.  Marion  V  Baker,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
collector  of  custdms  for  customs  collection 
.district  No.  17,  with,  headquarters  at  Savan- 
pah,  Ga. 

Paul  E.  McNamara,\of  New  York,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  fo\  customs  collection 
district  No.  8,  with  headquarters  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.Y. 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Cotton  to  the  bill  (S.  299(3) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  11,  strike 
out  the  quotation  marks  at  the  end  of  line  24,  and  after 
line  24  insert  the  following : 

1  “  (g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no 

2  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  country 

3  which  exports,  or  knowingly  permits  the  exportation,  to  the 

4  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics  or  any  country  (includ- 

5  ing  Communist  China,  North  Korea,  and  Cuba)  the  govern- 

6  ment  of  which  is  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Union  of 

7  Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics,  of  any  arms,  armaments,  or  muni- 

8  tions,  or  of  any  items  of  strategic  significance  in  the  produc- 

9  tion  of  implements  of  war  or  any  other  articles  or  com- 
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1  modities  found  by  the  National  Security  Council  to  be  con- 

2  trary  to  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States.” 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  6, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Capeiiaet  to  the  bill  (S.  2996) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  xVct  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  2,  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert  a  new  sub- 

2  section  as  follows: 

3  “(a)  At  the  end  of  section  201  (b),  which  relates  to 

4  the  development  loans,  add  the  following  sentence:  ‘Not  less 

5  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total  principal  amount  of  all  loans 

6  made  under  authority  of  this  title  shall  lie  made  to  borrow- 

7  ers  engaged  in  private  enterprise.’  ” 

8  Redesignate  subsections  (a)  to  (c) ,  inclusive,  as  (b) 

9  to  (d) ,  respectively. 
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Ordered  to  lie  on  tlie  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hickenloopee  (for  him¬ 
self  and  Mr.  Lausche)  to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  10,  line  19,  strike  out  the  word  ‘'hereafter”  and 

2  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “after  January  1,  1961”. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  6, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Capehart  to  the  bill  (S.  2996) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  8,  between  lines  20  and  21,  insert  a  new  sub- 

2  section  as  follows : 

3  “  (a)  In  section  604,  which  relates  to  procurement,  add 

4  the  following  new  subsection: 

5  “  ‘  (e)  Funds  made  available  under  this  Act  which  are 

6  used  for  the  procurement  outside  the  United  States  of  capital 

7  equipment  or  property,  or  of  engineering  services,  for  any 

8  project,  shall  be  used  for  such  procurement  only  within  the 

9  country  in  which  the  project  is  located.’  ” 

10  Redesignate  subsections  (a)  to  (c) ,  inclusive,  as  (b) 

11  to  (d) ,  respectively. 
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87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1495 

S.  2996 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  6, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Cooper  to  the  bill  (S.  2996) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  2,  before  the  quotation  marks  at  the  end  of 

2  line  4,  insert  the  following:  “It  is  further  the  sense  of  Con- 

3  gress  that,  where  feasible,  the  United  States  Government 

4  invite  friendly  nations  to  join  in  missions  to  consult  with 

5  countries  which  are  recipients  of  assistance  under  this  part 

6  on  the  possibilities  for  joint  action  to  assure  the  effective 

7  development  of  plans  for  the  economic  development  of  such 

8  recipient  countries  and  the  effective  use  of  assistance  pro- 

9  vided  them;  and  that  the  President  may  request  the  assist- 
16  ance  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
ll  velopment  in  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  such 
12  missions.” 
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87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1495 

S.  2996 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  6, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  tlie  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Cooper  to  the  bill  (S.  2996) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  2,  before  the  quotation  marks  at  the  end  of  line 

2  4,  insert  the  following:  “It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress 

3  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  programs  of  assistance  under  this 

4  part  to  each  country  receiving  such  assistance,  as  well  as 

5  such  country’s  own  programs  of  economic  development, 

6  should  be  reviewed  by  Advisory  Committees  appointed  by 

7  the  President  to  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress 

8  whether  such  programs  will  be  effective  in  achieving  the 

9  purposes  of  this  Act  and  in  bringing  about  the  economic  de- 
10  velopment  of  such  countries.” 
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87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 495 

S.  2996 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  6, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Capeiiart  to  the  bill  (S.  2996) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  9,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert  the  following: 

2  “  (a)  In  section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibition  against 

3  furnishing  assistance,  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

4  “‘(e)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act 

5  to  the  government  of  any  country  in  which  property  in  such 

6  country  owned  in  whole  or  substantial  part  by  any  one  or 

7  more  United  States  citizens,  by  any  one  or  more  corporations, 

8  partnerships,  or  other  associations  substantially  beneficially 

9  owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or  by  any  one  or  more 
10  foreign  subsidiaries  of  such  corporations,  has  been  nationalized 
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o 
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or  expropriated  by  action  of  a  governmental  agency  or  politi¬ 
cal  subdivision  of  such  country  unless  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  such  nationalization  or  expropriation,  or 
within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1962,  whichever  is  later,  that  government 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  has  discharged  its  obligation 
under  international  law  to  provide  prompt,  adequate,  and 
effective  compensation  to  the  owners  thereof.  No  such  pay¬ 
ment  shall  be  deemed  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section  unless  it  is  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  a  willing 
buyer  would  pay  to  a  willing  seller  for  the  property  national¬ 
ized  or  expropriated,  and  no  such  payment  shall  be  deemed 
effective  unless  it  is  paid  in  dollars  or  in  currency  readily 
convertible  into  dollars.  No  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  subsection.’  ” 

Redesignate  subsections  (a)  to  (f),  inclusive,  as  (b) 
to  (g) ,  respectively. 
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furnish  such  assistance,  pp.  9180-96 

By  Sen.  Hickenlooper,  to  bar  aid  to  any  country  which  has  expropriated  American 
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18.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.> 
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June  7,  1062. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Morgan,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  11921] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.R.  11921),  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same, 
report  favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and  recommend  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 


Table  of  authorizations  for  fscal  year  1963 

[In  thousands] 


Fiscal  year 
1963  Execu¬ 
tive  request 1 
(H.  Doc.  362) 

Fiscal  year 
1963  House 
committee 
recommen¬ 
dation 

House 
committee 
reduction 
for  fiscal 
year  1963 

Sec.  102(h)— Development  grants  . 

Sec.  103(b)(2)— Investment  guaranties . 

$335, 000 
100,000 
5,000 

2  600,000 
148,  900 
481,  500 
400,  000 

1  55,  000 

$300,000 
100, 000 
1,500 

2  600,000 

148,900 
4.10, 000 

275,  000 
50,000 

$35, 000 

Sec.  104— Surveys  of  investment  opportunities 

Sec.  105 — Alliance  for  Progress _ 

Sec.  106 — International  organizations  and  programs  . 

Sec.  107— Supporting  assistance..  . 

Sec.  108— Contingency  fund.. 

Sec.  302(g) — Administrative  expenses. . 

Total. . 

3,500 

41, 500 
125,000 
5,000 

1  2,125,400 

1,  915,  400 

210, 000 

1  I  he  Executive  appropriation  request  for  fiscal  year  1963  also  includes  requests  for  items  previously 
authorized  as  follows: 


Development  loans -  $i  250, 000, 000 

Military  assistance _ _ _  1  500  000  000 

Administrative  expenses  for  Department  of  State _ _ _ IIIIIIIIIIII  ’  3!  KXhOOO 

making  a  total  Executive  appropriation  request  of  $4,878,500,000,  Including  the  request  of  $2,400,000  000 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  Executive  authorization  request  is  $4,525,400,000 

.  lTh?.blU  als0  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $600,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1964,  1965,  and  1966— a 
total  of  $1  800,000,000— for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $600,000,000  from  the  Executive 
request  of  $2,400,000,000.  Thus,  tile  total  authorization  in  this  bill  is  $3,715,400,000. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  bill  authorizes  additional  funds  for  carrying  foward  the  foreign 
assistance  program  and  contains  a  number  of  amendments  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  to  certain  other  laws  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

The  bill  authorizes  additional  appropriations  of  $1,915,400,000  for 
fiscal  1963,  plus  $600  million  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1964,  1965,  and  1966. 

The  total  appropriation  requested  by  the  Executive  for  the  foreign 
assistance  program  for  fiscal  1963  is  $4,878,500,000,  of  which 
$2,753,100,000  was  authorized  last  year. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  funds  with  which  the  United  States  imple¬ 
ments  its  cold  war  strategy.  The  strength  and  influence  of  the 
United  States  are  due  in  large  measure  to  our  military  power,  economic 
resources,  trade  policy,  and  other  underlying  factors.  These  are  so 
fundamental  to  our  national  security  and  well-being  that  they  are 
not  subject  to  short-run  modifications  as  required  by  the  changing 
problems  and  pressures  which  emerge  as  the  cold  war  continues. 

The  foreign  assistance  program  provides  the  means  by  which  we 
strengthen  and  aid  the  nations  which  have  joined  together  in  active 
opposition  to  Soviet  aggression,  gives  assurance  of  our  friendship  and 
support  to  those  newly  independent  countries  which  regard  the 
United  States  as  being  too  closely  identified  with  their  former  colonial 
masters,  and  accentuates  the  disadvantages  of  following  the  leadership 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  those  nations  which  are  inclined  to  subordinate 
principle  to  expediency. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  recognize  that  winning  the  cold  war  is  the 
only  acceptable  solution  of  the  problems  which  we  face  and  are  ready 
to  pay  whatever  costs  and  make  whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary. 

At  "the  same  time,  the  committee  recognizes  that  there  is  widespread 
criticism  of  the  foreign  aid  program  reflecting  a  belief  that  its  ad¬ 
ministration  is  wasteful  and  that  it  does  not  go  at  the  job  in  the  right 
way. 

The  fact  that  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  from  day  to 
day  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  number,  variety,  and  complexity 
of  the  international  problems  which  confront  us  does  not  mean  that 
the  position  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs  is  deteriorating,  that 
our  foreign  policy  is  inadequate  or  that  our  foreign  assistance  program 
is  a  failure. 

While  every  American  is  justified  in  feeling  concern  for  the  future 
in  such  areas  as  Laos,  Vietnam,  the  Congo,  Egypt,  and  Iraq,  he  should 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  either  suffered  sig¬ 
nificant  reverses  in  each  of  these  countries  or  has  seen  prospects  for  a 
quick  and  easy  takeover  frustrated. 
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Although  the  United  States  must  accept  the  fact  that  victory  in 
the  cold  war  is  not  close  at  hand  and  that  a  long  and  costly  campaign 
lies  ahead,  the  Kremlin  is  confronted  with  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the 
world’s  trouble  spots,  the  outlook  for  a  Communist  victory  is  less 
favorable  than  a  year  ago. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affiiirs  has,  during  recent  years,  carried 
on  an  active  review  of  foreign  aid  operations  in  order  to  discover 
waste  and  to  correct  administrative  deficiencies.  The  committee 
maintains  an  investigating  staff  which  is  continually  checking  up  on 
foreign  aid  operations.  It  has  called  on  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  special  investigations  and  follows  carefully  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  reports  on  the  foreign  assistance  programs.  Reports  on 
the  shortcomings  of  foreign  aid  administration  and  achievements 
observed  by  members  of  the  committee  during  their  study  missions 
overseas,  as  well  as  by  staff  technicians,  have  been  made  available  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  public. 

As  a  result  of  its  investigations,  the  committee  has  initiated  a 
number  of  improvements  in  foreign  aid  procedures,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  obligation  and  hoarding  of  funds.  The  committee  is 
glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  has  adopted  a  number  of  measures  in  order  to  diminish  or 
prevent  the  hoarding  of  funds  and  to  correct  shortcomings  cited  in 
the  staff  survey  team  report  on  “U.S.  Aid  to  Korea,  Vietnam,  and 
Turkey”  issued  last  February. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  waste  has  not  been 
eliminated  from  the  program,  and  continuous  and  close  scrutiny  of 
foreign  assistance  operations  must  be  maintained.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  pledges  that  it  will  not  relax  its  continuing  vigilance 
in  this  direction. 

While  we  may  always  hope  that  some  day  there  may  be  invented 
a  better  means  of  attaining  our  foreign  policy  objectives  than  the 
foreign  assistance  program,  neither  the  present  administration  nor  its 
predecessor  has  been  able  to  do  so.  The  program  authorized  by  this 
bill  represents  the  best  efforts  of  those  directly  responsible  for  defend¬ 
ing  our  security  and  assuring  our  continued  well-being  to  meet  the 
dangers  which  threaten  us. 

No  one  can  guarantee  that  the  foreign  assistance  program  will 
assure  success  in  the  attainment  of  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 
Without  the  foreign  assistance  program,  failure  will  be  inevitable. 

PIPELINE 

The  committee  has  continued  to  give  attention  to  the  size  of  the 
unexpended  balances  of  the  foreign  assistance  program.  These  unex¬ 
pended  balances,  popularly  called  the  pipeline,  are  funds  that  have 
been  obligated  for  goods  and  services  that  are  on  order  but  have  not 
yet  been  delivered.  Payment  must  be  made  for  them  when  delivered. 
Following  are  the  annual  unexpended  balances  for  the  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  program — -military  and  nonmilitary  but  excluding  investment 
guaranty  programs — at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  since  1950. 
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Unexpended  balances — Military  and  nonmilitary  1  including  Alliance  for  Progress 

but  excluding  investment  guaranty 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


1950 _ 

_  $3.  5 

1951 _ 

_  7.  1 

1952... 

_  9.  9 

1953 _ 

_  10.  1 

1954 _ 

_  9.  6 

1955 _ 

_  $7.  9 

1956 _ 

_  6.  4 

1957 _ 

_  6.  1 

1958 _ 

_  5.  3 

1959 _ 

_  4.  8 

1960  _ 

1961  _ 

1962  (estimate) _ 


1  Excludes  $0.2  billion  public  debt  funds  for  the  investment  guaranty  programs. 


$4.  8 
6.  0 
6.  6 


These  unexpended  balances  are  available  only  to  meet  obligations 
already  incurred.  They  are  not  available  to  move  the  program  for¬ 
ward  through  the  purchase  of  additional  goods  and  services.  These 
can  only  be  procured  by  making  available  new  or  unobligated  money. 
Some  critics  lump  together  other  programs  such  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  make  a  case 
that  large  availabilities  exist.  Each  of  these  other  programs  has,  of 
course,  a  foreign  policy  objective.  But  the  objectives  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  In 
many  cases  they  complement  the  foreign  aid  program;  in  no  case  do 
they  supplant  it. 

Unexpended  balances  are  not  peculiar  to  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  The  following  table  compares  the  unexpended  balances  of  the 
military  assistance  portion  of  the  program  with  those  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense. 


U nexpended  balances ■ — Department  of  Defense 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Military 

assistance 

Department 
of  Defense 
(military 
function) 

Military 

assistance 

Department 
of  Defense 
(military 
function) 

1950 _ _ 

$1.3 

$9.  8 

1957  .. 

$4.  2 

$34.6 

1951 _ 

5.5 

38. 1 

1958 

3.4 

32. 1 

1952 _ 

8.4 

59.5 

1959 _ 

2.5 

31.7 

1953 _ 

8.5 

62. 1 

1960  _ 

2.3 

30.  7 

1954 _ 

7.8 

55.0 

1961  . 

2.6 

28.  7 

1955 _ 

6.2 

45.3 

2.  8 

29.  9 

1956 _ _ _ 

4.6 

37.5 

The  Department  of  Agriculture’s  unexpended  balance  stood  at 
$2  billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1956.  In  1957  it  rose  to  $3  billion. 
For  1958  it  was  $4.8  billion  and  for  1959  it  was  $3.6  billion.  In  1960 
it  was  $3.7  billion  but  in  1961  it  rose  to  $5.2  billion.  The  unexpended 
balances  of  all  other  Government  agencies  (excluding  Defense,  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  foreign  assistance  program)  were  $26.7  billion  in  1956, 
$24.7  billion  in  1957,  $29.5  billion  in  1958,  $31.3  billion  in  1959,  $33 
billion  in  1960,  $38.2  billion  in  1961  and  for  1962  $41.1  billion. 

The  argument  has  also  been  made  that  the  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  not  only  has  large  unexpended  balances  but  that  it  also  has 
tremendous  unobligated  amounts.  The  following  figures  taken  from 
the  President’s  budget  for  fiscal  year  1963  show  the  unexpended  and 
unobligated  amounts  for  the  foreign  assistance  program,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  all  other  Federal 
agencies. 
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Unexpended  and  unobligated  balances 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Department 
of  Defense 
(military 
functions) 

Foreign 

assistance 

Department 
of  Agri¬ 
culture 

All  others 

Unexpended  June  30,  1956.. . . . . 

37.5 

6.6 

2.0 

26.7 

Unobligated/unreserved  June  30,  1956- - . 

12.7 

.4 

.2 

19.6 

Unexpended  June  30,  1957.. . . 

34.6 

6.3 

3.0 

24.7 

Unobligated/unreserved  June  30,  1957 _ _ 

11.0 

.9 

1.6 

17.7 

Unexpended  June  30,  1958 _ _ 

32.1 

5.5 

4.8 

29.5 

Unobligated/unreserved  June  30,  1958- . .  . 

8.3 

.2 

3.4 

20.6 

Unexpended  June  30,  1959 _ 

31.7 

5.0 

3.6 

31.3 

Unobligated/unreserved  June  30,  1959  _ _ 

8.2 

.2 

2.2 

22. 1 

Unexpended  June  30,  1960  ._  .  _  _ _ 

30.7 

5.0 

3.7 

33.0 

Unobligated/unreserved  June  30,  1960 _ 

9.6 

.2 

2.4 

23.5 

Unexpended  June  30,  1961 _  _ 

28.7 

6.2 

5.2 

38.2 

Unobligated/unreserved  June  30,  1961  _ 

8.1 

.8 

2.2 

29.5 

Unexpended  June  30,  1962  (estimated)... _ 

Unobligated/unreserved  June  30,  1962  (esti- 

29.9 

6.8 

3.9 

41. 1 

mated) _ 

5.6 

.1 

.8 

29.8 

Note.— Foreign  assistance  unexpended  balances  include  public  debt  funds  of  $200,000,000  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  guaranty  program. 

Military  assistance  reservations  are  included  in  foreign  assistance  unexpended  balances  above  but  are 
not  included  in  unobligated  balances.  Reservations  are  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec.  108  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1956,  as  amended.  Under  the  reservation  procedure  equipment  on 
order  for  the  foreign  assistance  program  is  financed  initially  from  regular  Department  of  Defense  procure¬ 
ment  funds.  At  the  time  orders  are  placed  funds  are  reserved  in  the  foreign  assistance  and  military  assistance 
accounts  for  future  reimbursement  to  the  procurement  accounts  of  the  military  services. 

For  development  loans  (included  in  foreign  assistance)  the  unexpended  balance  includes  loan  commit¬ 
ments  not  yet  technically  obligated.  The  unobligated  balance  excludes  such  commitments. 


Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  program  and  its  global  character, 
the  committee  believes  that  the  fiscal  side  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  other  Government  agencies.  In 
many  cases  it  is  considerably  better.  The  committee,  in  arriving 
at  amounts  authorized,  has  taken  into  consideration  the  Executive’s 
revised  end-of-the-year  estimates  on  unobligated  balances. 


GOLD  OUTFLOW 

The  committee  has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  relationship 
between  the  foreign  aid  program,  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
problem,  and  the  outflow  of  gold  from  the  United  States,  and  has 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  It  is  more  important  to  win  the  cold  war,  in  which  foreign  aid 
is  of  crucial  importance,  than  to  seek  to  reduce  the  outflow  of  gold 
by  excessive  reductions  in  these  expenditures,  thus  jeopardizing  the 
basic  objectives  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

2.  The  foreign  aid  program,  although  contributing  to  the  balance 
of  payments  problem,  is  not  a  decisive  factor  in  this  admittedly 
serious  situation.  Most  expenditures  for  foreign  aid  are  spent  in  the 
United  States. 

3.  The  balance  of  payments  gold  problem,  however,  remains  so 
serious,  and  is  so  complex,  that  continuing  attention  must  be  given 
in  the  administration  of  the  foreign  aid  program  to  ways  in  which 
the  United  States  position  may  be  improved. 

The  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit  in  1961  amounted  to  nearly 
$2.5  billion,  substantially  below  the  $3.7  billion  average  for  the  3 
previous  years.  A  little  over  one-third  of  the  1961  deficit,  $857 
million,  was  reflected  in  sales  of  gold  from  U.S.  monetary  stocks. 
Although  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  for  fiscal  1962  was  in  total 
$3.9  billion  and  appropriations  of  $4,878,400,000  have  been  requested 
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by  the  Executive  for  fiscal  1963,  most  foreign  aid  funds  are  spent  in 
the  United  States  and  do  not  adversely  affect  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments. 

Although  the  oversea  defense  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
amount  to  $3  billion  a  year,  nearly  all  of  this  amount  is  the  result  of 
maintaining  U.S.  forces  overseas  and  does  not  involve  foreign  aid 
funds.  (We  know  of  no  demand  to  abandon  our  oversea  bases  for 
balance-of-payments  reasons.) 

Eighty-two  percent  of  military  assistance  funds  are  spent  in  the 
United  States.  Our  sales  of  military  equipment  to  foreign  nations 
are  estimated  to  be  $800  million  during  fiscal  1962.  This  is  more 
than  twice  the  $335  million  of  military  assistance  funds  to  be  spent 
outside  the  United  States.  It  is  expected  that  73  percent  of  U.S. 
economic  aid  funds  for  fiscal  1962  will  be  spent  directly  in  the  United 
States.  The  Agency  for  International  Development  has  set  as  its 
goal  for  the  near  future  the  expenditure  of  80  percent  of  its  funds 
directly  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  U.S.  policy  to  maximize  foreign  aid  procurement  in  the  United 
States,  and  procurement  in  the  19  principal  industrial  nations  of  the 
world  (our  competitors  in  world  markets)  is  prohibited  except  to 
meet  a  few  special  situations. 

The  maximum  possible  adverse  impact  of  foreign  assistance  and 
related  activities  reflected  in  the  1961  balance  of  payments,-  including 
not  only  foreign  aid  funds  but  also  contributions  such  as  to  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank  and  the  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Association,  was  $1.3  billion.  Not  all  of  this  sum,  however,  was 
in  fact  spent  offshore,  since  a  considerable  part  of  contributions  to 
international  organizations  and  other  assistance  items  included  in  this 
figure  was  actually  spent  in  the  United  States.  Much  of  the  remainder 
was  spent  in  countries  which  buy  more  from  us  than  we  buy  from  them. 
Thus,  the  actual  adverse  impact  was  considerably  smaller  than 
indicated.  The  new  policies  and  procedures  being  followed  in  the 
administration  will  undoubtedly  reduce  this  amount  substantially. 

The  balance-of-payments  gold  problem  involves  the  entire  range  of 
domestic  and  foreign  economic  policy  as  well  as  our  basic  military 
strategy.  It  is  being  given  a  high  priority  by  the  President  and  the 
Cabinet.  Such  matters  as  domestic  wage  levels,  tariff  and  trade 
policy,  interest  rates,  and  banking  policy  are  involved. 

The  administrators  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  have  taken  decisive  and 
effective  action  to  minimize  any  adverse  effect  of  our  aid  operations 
on  the  payments  problem.  Any  curtailment  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  as  presently  carried  on  would  not  bring  the  problem  nearer 
to  a  solution.  In  the  meantime,  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
effort  is  bringing  about  an  improvement  in  the  situation. 

AVAILABILITY  OF  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  PRESENTATION  BOOKS  TO 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

As  in  previous  years  an  invitation  was  extended  to  every  Member  of 
the  House  willing  to  respect  the  security  classification  to  examine  the 
presentation  books  containing  detailed  information  relating  to  the 
foreign  assistance  program.  There  are  five  classified  volumes  this 
year  which  are  available  at  all  times  at  the  office  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  the  gallery  floor  in  the  Capitol  and  will  be  at  the 
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committee  tables  during  the  period  when  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  under 
consideration. 

The  classification  of  the  material  in  the  volumes  is  done  by  the 
Executive  and  not  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  There  are 
three  main  categories  of  material  which  still  are  not  made  public: 

First,  information  as  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  armed  forces  of 
cooperating  countries  and  as  to  the  number  of  tanks,  airplanes,  etc., 
which  have  been  or  will  be  delivered  to  other  nations. 

Second,  the  amount  of  money  currently  programed  for  fiscal  1963 
for  individual  countries.  This ‘is  to  avoid  disappointment  and  pos¬ 
sible  ill  will  if  adjustments  in  amounts  are  necessary  after  congressional 
action  is  completed. 

Third,  comments  and  judgments  of  U.S.  officials  concerning  con¬ 
ditions  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  essential  that  if  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  are  to  receive  frank  estimates,  such  comments  not  be 
made  public.  If  our  ambassadors  and  military  commanders  are  not 
protected  on  such  matters,  they  will  inevitably  be  limited  to  carefully 
phrased  statements,  which  will  be  in  accord  with  diplomatic  usage 
but  not  very  informative  or  useful  to  the  Congress. 

PROVISIONS  OF  BILL 

Part  I 

CHAPTER  1— SHORT  TITLE  AND  POLICY 
Section  101 — Statement  of  policy 

Section  101  amends  paragraph  5  of  section  102  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  the  statement  of  policy. 

Paragraph  5  of  section  102  of  the  act  contains  an  expression  of 
U.S.  support  for  increased  economic  cooperation  and  trade  among 
countries,  freedom  of  the  press,  information,  and  religion,  freedom  of 
navigation  in  international  waterways,  and  recognition  of  the  right  of 
all  private  persons  to  travel  and  pursue  their  lawful  activities  without 
discrimination  as  to  race  or  religion.  The  paragraph  further  calls  for 
the  application  of  these  principles  in  the  administration  of  all  parts  of 
the  act.  These  provisions  will  remain  in  the  law. 

The  committee  was  deeply  disturbed  to  receive,  during  its  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  amendments  of  1962,  evidence  that 
certain  foreign  nations  continue  to  make  distinctions  between  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  because  of  race,  color,  or  religion  in  the  granting  of  personal 
or  commercial  access  and  in  the  exercise  of  other  rights  available  to 
American  citizens.  The  committee  believes  that  such  discrimination 
against  American  citizens  is  totally  unwarranted  and  repugnant  to 
our  principles.  The  amendment  embodied  in  section  101  contains  a 
strong  expression  to  that  effect.  It  declares  that  discrimination  be¬ 
cause  of  race,  color,  or  religion  against  American  citizens  is  repugnant 
to  our  principles.  These  principles  shall  be  applied  in  all  negotiations 
with  foreign  nations  with  respect  to  any  funds  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  this  act.  The  amendment  further  requires  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  report  annually  on  the  measures  taken  to 
implement  this  directive. 
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CHAPTER  2— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

TITLE  II - DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

Section  102  (a)  and  (c) — Atomic  energy 

Section  102(a)  of  the  bill  adds  a  subsection  (c)  to  section  211  of  the 
act.  The  new  language  limits  the  use  of  funds  made  available  for 
development  grant  purposes  for  programs  that  promote  the  peaceful 
use  of  atomic  energy  outside  the  United  States  to  not  more  than 
$1  million  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  Such  programs  may  only  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  set  forth  in  section  211. 

Section  102(c)  of  the  bill  deletes  the  present  language  pertaining 
to  atoms  for  peace  in  section  213  of  the  act. 

The  deletion  of  the  existing  authorization  for  the  atoms-for-peace 
program  and  the  inclusion  of  the  proposed  language  in  section  211  ot 
the  act  indicates  no  diminution  of  interest  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Rather,  it  reflects  a  change  of  emphasis  from  an 
earlier  narrow  program  confined  to  the  acquisition  of  reactors  to  a 
broader  program  of  research  and  the  training  of  experts,  particularly  in 
medicine,  agriculture  and  special  scientific  research  and  technology. 
These  activities,  when  integrated  with  the  individual  country  program, 
will  be  fully  consonant  with  the  purposes  for  which  development  grant 
funds  are  authorized. 

Section  102(b) — Authorization 

This  section  amends  section  212  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ol 
1961,  as  amended,  by  striking  out  language  referring  to  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  appropriation  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1962  and 
substituting  an  authorization  of  $300  million  lor  an  appropriation 
for  development  grants  and  technical  cooperation  for  use  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1963.  This  amount  is  $35  million  below  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  requested,  $80  million  below  the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1962, 
and  $3,400,000  above  the  amount  appropriated  for  these  purposes 
during  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  committee  reduction  oi  $35  million  was  based,  in  part,  on  the 
previous  authorization  of  $63,750,000  for  Peace  Corps  activities. 
The  Peace  Corps  does  not  duplicate  AID  activities  and  has  developed 
into  a  new  and  valuable  instrument  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  was  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  that  the  Peace  Corps  might  perform 
functions  in  the  field  of  technical  assistance  which  have  been  carried 
out  under  the  development  grant  program  and  that  the  total  funds 
authorized  for  the  two  activities  would  be  sufficient  for  fiscal  year  1963. 
In  addition,  several  countries  have  reached  a  stage  of  development 
where  they  no  longer  need  U.S.  development  grant  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1963. 

The  development  grant  and  technical  cooperation  program  meets 
a  vital  need  of  the  developing  nations.  It  is  used  to  assist  these 

countries  to —  . 

(1)  Improve  the  educational,  technical,  and  professional  skills 

of  their  people; 

(2)  Improve  and  expand  those  institutional  structures  and 
practices  which  contribute  to  economic  and  social  development  ; 
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(3)  Determine  through  surveys,  research,  and  analysis  the 
indigenous  human  and  material  resource  base  for  development; 

(4)  Formulate  effective  plans  and  programs  directed  toward 
feasible  development  goals;  and 

(5)  Provide  for  the  construction  of  physical  facilities  required 
for  the  development  of  human  resources  and,  in  exceptional  cases, 
for  other  basic  facilities  which  are  vitally  required  for  economic 
growth. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  considerable  redirection  of 
effort  toward  high  priority  programs  in  various  fields,  including 
education  and  the  development  of  human  resources,  agriculture  and 
rural  development,  health  and  sanitation,  land  reform,  housing  de¬ 
velopment  planning  and  public  admininstration.  There  has  also  been 
an  increased  emphasis  on  civic  action  programs  which  involve  the 
supplying  of  material  to  military  personnel  trained  and  equipped 
under  the  military  assistance  program  for  use  on  development  projects. 

In  order  to  insure  more  effective  utilization  of  U.S.  resources,  de¬ 
velopment  grant  programs  are  being  screened  against  the  following 
important  factors,  in  addition  to  the  criteria  specified  in  section  211: 

(1)  Does  the  activity  address  a  high  priority  goal  in  the  country’s 
own  development  plan  or  program? 

(2)  What  is  the  relationship  of  the  proposed  activity  to  other 
projects  or  programs? 

(3)  Does  the  pattern  of  our  assistance  induce  the  recipient  govern¬ 
ment  to  concentrate  its  own  resources  on  the  highest  priority  goals, 
or  does  it  divert  relatively  scarce  local  resources  (both  material  and 
human)  into  lower  priority  activities? 

(4)  Does  assistance  provided  by  the  United  States  duplicate  or 
compete  with  aid  which  is  being  or  could  be  provided  by  friendly 
non-U. S.  sources  such  as  the  United  Nations,  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  other  nonbloc  bilateral  pro¬ 
grams? 

(5)  Does  the  form  or  magnitude  of  our  assistance  inhibit  the  gradual 
acceptance  of  greater  responsibility  by  the  host  government  and  a 
complete  phasing  out  of  U.S.  assistance  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time? 

(6)  Is  the  host  government  making  a  contribution  to  joint  activi¬ 
ties,  both  of  personnel  and  financial  resources,  which  is  commensurate 
to  its  capabilities? 

The  committee  approves  the  redirection  of  the  development  grant 
program  and  encourages  the  continued  concentration  of  these  funds 
on  high  priority  educational  and  training  activities.  It  further  urges 
the  continued  measuring  of  assistance  programs  against  the  stringent 
tests  now  being  used  in  order  to  insure  proper  utilization  of  U.S. 
assistance. 

TITLE  III — INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

Section  108(a)(1) — Investment  guaranties 

Guaranties  have  been  a  part  of  the  foreign  economic  assistance 
program  since  the  beginning  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  This  program  is 
aimed  at  providing  incentives  and  protection  to  U.S.  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  investment  of  capital  in  less  developed  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  economic  growth. 
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Last  year’s  legislation  clarified  and  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  prior 
specific  risk  investment  guaranty  coverage  and  also  redefined  the 
broad  guaranty  authority  previously  held  by  the  corporate  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund. 

The  specific  risk  guaranty  program  was  continued  by  the  1961 
act  with  clarifications  and  enlargements  in  its  coverage.  Under  that 
act,  expropriation  includes  any  abrogation,  repudiation,  or  impairment 
of  its  own  contract  by  a  foreign  government,  which,  not  being  the 
fault  of  the  investor,  materially  adversely  affects  continued  operation 
of  the  project.  Eligibility  for  guaranties  also  includes  foreign  char¬ 
tered  subsidiaries  wholly  owned  by  a  U.S.  corporation.  The  scope 
of  war  losses  includes  coverage  against  losses  from  revolution  or  insur¬ 
rection.  A  guaranteed  investor  may  obtain  a  speedy  and  final 
settlement  of  a  disputed  claim  for  coverage  by  referring  such  disputes 
to  arbitration  with  the  consent  of  the  parties. 

With  the  liberalization  of  the  legislation  covering  specific  risk 
guaranty  authority  and  in  view  of  the  present  world  situation,  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  investor  interest  in  the  program.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  45  less-developed  countries  and  6  less-de¬ 
veloped  dependent  oversea  territories  of  European  nations  in  the 
program. 

Under  the  1961  act  no  more  than  $1  billion  of  specific  risk  coverage 
at  any  one  time  may  be  outstanding.  Currently  509  investment 
guaranty  contracts  have  been  written  in  the  amount  of  $767.8  million. 
At  the  present  time,  the  number  of  applications  received  total  approx¬ 
imately  $2.3  billion,  while  unobligated  reserves  are  about  $35  million. 
An  additional  $300  million  is  authorized  by  this  bill  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  ceiling  of  $1.3  billion. 

The  greater  flexibility  concerning  bilateral  country  agreements  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  report  under  section  103(a)(2)  would  also  permit 
expanded  use  of  the  specific  risk  authority.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  negotiations  will  be  continued  in  an  attempt  to  conclude  bilat¬ 
eral  agreements  with  countries  o  i  Latin  America  and  Africa. 

The  committee  is  not  satisfied  with  the  rate  of  progress  in  issuing 
guaranties.  The  economic  development  of  the  countries  eligible  for 
investment  guaranties  will  be  retarded  il  private  investment  in  such 
countries  id  delayed.  The  administrators  of  the  program  are  urged 
to  take  whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to  speed  up  its  operation. 

The  act  provides  that  the  guaranty  program,  both  on  specific  and 
general  risks  “shall  be  administered  under  broad  criteria.”  There  is 
need,  now  more  than  ever,  for  a  more  imaginative  use  of  these  guar¬ 
anties  if  private  enterprise  participation  in  programs  such  as  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  to  take  place.  In  Latin  America,  for  example, 
the  specific  risk  guaranties  and  housing  guaranties  can  be  used  to 
encourage  reinvestment  of  earnings  or  capital  that  would  otherwise 
leave  the  area;  they  should  also  be  available  for  the  new  investments 
of  the  U.S.  investor  who  agrees  to  reinvest  his  compensation  in  what¬ 
ever  form  received  when  governmental  entities  expropriate  or  buy 
him  out,  as  is  now  proposed  with  respect  to  the  recent  utilities  cases 

in  Latin  America.  .... 

Similarly,  having  obtained  greater  statutory  flexibility  in  the 
arrangements  that  may  be  made  to  protect  the  U.S.  Government 
interest  if  there  are  payments  under  the  guaranties  and  having  ob¬ 
tained  the  all  risk  guaranty  authority  (see  below),  the  guaranty  pro- 
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gram  administrators  should  now  make  use  of  these  authorities  to  get 
maximum  private  enterprise  participation.  There  is  evidence  that 
in  some  Latin  American  countries  desirable  private  development 
loans  will  be  made  if  all  risk  guaranties  are  available,  but  not  other¬ 
wise.  Before  government-to-government  loans  are  made  and  our 
public  aid  programs  assume  most  of  the  risk  and  responsibility,  effort 
should  be  made  to  see  if,  by  use  of  an  all  risk  guaranty,  private 
enterprise  cannot  be  found  which  will  advance  the  funds,  manage  the 
project  and  assume  a  portion  of  the  risk. 

Section  108(a)(2)- — All  risk  guaranties 

This  subsection  amends  subsection  221(b)(2)  to  permit  the  loan 
investment  guaranties  issued  for  housing  projects  to  cover  fully  the 
nonpayment  of  loan  investment  funds  which  are  to  be  used  for  the 
financing  of  the  housing  projects. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  remedy  the  situation  created 
under  the  existing  provision  of  the  act  whereby  loan  investors  for  such 
projects  are  required  to  seek  other  sources  to  obtain  the  additional 
25-percent  security  for  their  loan  investment.  In  order  to  induce 
investors  to  make  long-term,  low-interest-rate  loans,  guaranties  up 
to  100  percent  of  such  loan  investments  are  authorized.  This  amend¬ 
ment  will  not  apply  to  any  guaranty  covering  an  equity  investment. 

Subsection  221(b)(2)  was  added  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  which  provided  all-risk  guaranties  limited  to  a  total  face  amount 
of  $90  million.  An  additional  $90  million  in  the  face  amount  of  guaran¬ 
ties  is  authorized  by  this  bill  for  the  same  purposes,  making  a  total  of 
$180  million  for  all-risk  guaranties.  No  guaranty  can  be  issued  for 
more  than  $10  million  on  any  one  project.  The  guaranty  may  not 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  investment  other  than  loan  investments  for 
housing  projects.  These  guaranties  are  available  to  U.S.  investors 
or  to  foreign  chartered  wholly  owned  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corporations. 

In  order  to  encourage  U.S.  private  investments  in  the  newly  de¬ 
veloping  areas,  the  requirement  that  a  bilateral  country  agreement 
be  executed  prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  guaranty  in  a  country  was 
clearly  altered  by  subsection  (d)  of  section  221  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  by  legislative  history.  This  change  an¬ 
ticipated  greater  flexibility  in  the  operation  of  the  entire  investment 
guaranty  program,  particularly  in  Latin  America. 

This  new  policy  permitted  a  guaranty  to  be  issued  for  an  invest¬ 
ment  without  the  conclusion  of  any  bilateral  agreement  other  than 
an  agreement  to  institute  the  program,  provided,  however,  it  is 
determined  from  the  particular  circumstance  in  each  case  that  the 
interest  of  the  U.S.  Government  is  protected.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  guaranty  program  could  be  instituted  on  a  case-by-case  basis  by 
an  exchange  of  notes  wherein  the  foreign  government  approves  the 
U.S.  guaranty  of  a  particular  project. 

Continuous  efforts  should  be  made  to  conclude  agreements  which 
contain  explicit  recognition  of  the  U.S.  Government’s  right  to  sub¬ 
rogation  and  turnover  of  assets.  However,  this  new  policy  allows 
alternative  arrangements  suited  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  case  where  legal  obstacles  in  less  developed  countries  inhibit  their 
entry  into  standard  form  bilateral  agreements.  This  element  of 
flexibility  is  highly  desirable  since  in  some  instances,  political  or  other 
practical  difficulties  may  impede  obtaining  immediate  agreement  with 
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respect  to  U.S.  turnover  and  subrogation  rights  but  nevertheless 
suitable  arrangements  can  be  made. 

Section  108(b)(2) — Reserve  authorization 

Section  103(b)(2)  adds  a  new  subsection  (f)  to  section  222  and 
authorizes  a  sum  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $100  million  which 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.  It  is  proposed  that  a  con¬ 
solidated  reserve  be  established  consisting  primarily  of  funds  avail¬ 
able  from  borrowing  authority  provided  by  previous  legislation  and 
funds  generated  by  the  fees  received  so  that  an  adequate  reserve  is 
established  for  guaranties  issued  under  both  authorities. 

In  addition  to  specific  risk  guaranties,  last  year’s  legislation  pro¬ 
vided  for  all-risk  and  Latin  American  housing  guaranties.  Existing 
reserves  total  about  $35  million  and  are  inadequate  to  cover  these  new 
guaranty  programs  and  the  existing  specific  risk  program.  Subsection 
(d)  of  section  222  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  is  amended  so  that 
if  and  when  a  loss  or  losses  occur,  payment  may  also  be  made  from 
funds  made  available  b}r  the  new  authorization. 

Section  103(c) — Latin  American  housing 

The  necessity  for  loan  investors  to  obtain  the  additional  security 
for  that  part  of  their  investment  in  housing  projects  not  guarantied 
under  this  program  is  eliminated  by  an  amendment  in  section 
221(b)(2)  permitting  100-percent  guaranties  for  loan  investment  in 
housing  projects.  The  policy  indicated  by  this  amendment  also 
applies  to  section  224  although  no  new  statutory  change  is  required. 
That  section  authorizes  a  new  program  to  guaranty  investment  for 
pilot  housing  projects  in  Latin  America. 

Measures  to  raise  housing  standards  of  middle  and  lower  middle 
income  families  must  be  undertaken  through  the  stimulation  of  pri¬ 
vate  initiative  and  private  investment.  The  plight  of  families  com¬ 
prising  this  segment  of  the  population  is  as  serious  as  that  of  low- 
income  families.  To  solve  the  problem  of  those  whose  income  is 
adequate  to  warrant  homeownership  without  government  subsidy,  it 
is  essential  that  sources  of  mortgage  credit  be  developed.  Until  such 
time  as  a  reservoir  of  savings  can  be  accumulated  internally,  long¬ 
term  capital  must  be  attracted  from  institutional  investors  in  the 
United  States. 

Latin  America  needs  1 .2  million  new  homes  each  year  to  meet-  new 
family  demands,  and  even  this  will  not  touch  the  accumulated  housing 

deficit.  _  _  .  .... 

To  develop  a  homebuilding  industry  in  Latin  America,  it  is  hoped 
that  each  country  will  enact  legislation  creating  a  mortgage  insurance 
agency  patterned  after  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHA)  m 
the  United  States.  The  development  of  a  mortgage  system  of  this 
nature  will  confer  benefits  similar  to  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 

U.S.  citizens.  .  . 

It  is  desirable,  to  the  extent  feasible,  that-  host  governments  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  guaranty  of  the  investments  in  housing  projects. 

The  committee  believes  the  housing  guaranty  program  can  be 
utilized  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Instead  of  government-to-government  loans  and  grants,  as  are  used 
for  low-cost  housing,  private  investment  sources  can  be  relied  upon  to 
assume  that  part  of  the  responsibility  which  properly  belongs  in  the 
private  sector. 

84860 — 62 - 2 
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Last  year  a  $10  million  ceiling  was  authorized  for  this  program. 
For  fiscal  year  1963  an  additional  $50  million  is  authorized. 

TITLE  IV - SURVEYS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Section  104 — Surveys  of  investment  opportunities 

In  order  to  encourage  private  enterprise  to  undertake  surveys  of 
investment  opportunities  in  less-developed  countries,  sections  231-233 
ot  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  authorized  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  participate  in  the  financing  of  such 
surveys.  AID  participation  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  survey. 

Participation  with  U.S.  investors  in  the  financing  of  investment 
surveys  is  an  effort  to  increase  U.S.  private  enterprise  participa¬ 
tion  in  global  economic  development  programs.  Under  various  ar¬ 
rangements  the  AID  will  agree  with  prospective  investors  to  share 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  investment  surveys  designed  to  examine 
the  feasibility  of  specific  investment  projects.  If,  after  the  survey 
is  completed,  the  investor  decides  not  to  undertake  the  investment 
project  under  consideration,  the  survey  report  becomes  the  property 
of  the  United  States. 

The  initiative  for  surveys  of  investment  opportunities  may  come 
from  U.S.  private  investors,  from  the  U.S.  Government  or  from  the 
government  of  less-developed  friendly  countries. 

Investment  surveys  are  professionally  acceptable  studies  relating  to 
specific  investment  projects.  They  may  be  made  either  by  employees 
of  the  participating  private  enterprise  or  by  a  qualified  independent 
contractor.  These  surveys  are  designed  to  explore  and  analyze  the 
economic  and  technical  feasibility  of  the  projects.  Typically,  invest¬ 
ment  surveys  include  consideration  of  such  matters  as  market  poten¬ 
tial,  plant  location,  raw  material  availability,  labor  sources,  engi¬ 
neering  feasibility,  profits,  and  other  financial  considerations. 

Prospective  investors  eligible  to  participate  in  the  investment  sur¬ 
vey  program  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  any  corpora¬ 
tion,  partnership,  and  other  association  substantially  owned  by  U.S. 
citizens. 

Last  year  $5  million  was  authorized  for  the  investment  opportuni¬ 
ties  survey  program.  However,  $1.5  million  was  appropriated  with 
no  carryover  of  any  unexpended  balance  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
committee  authorized  $1.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1963. 

TITLE  VI - ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Section  105 — Alliance  for  Progress 

Section  105  ol  this  bill  amends  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  which  relates  to  development  assistance,  by  adding  a 
new  title  VI  relating  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

A  primary  purpose  of  providing  this  new  title  VI  is  to  emphasize 
the  importance  with  which  we  view  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  By 
separately  authorizing  and  appropriating  funds  for  the  Alliance  in¬ 
creased  attention  will  be  focused  upon  both  its  requirements  and  its 
accomplishments. 
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Introduction 

On  March  13,  1961,  President  Kennedy  proposed  that— 

the  people  of  the  hemisphere  join  in  a  new  alliance  for  prog¬ 
ress  *  *  *  a  vast  cooperative  effort,  unparalleled  in  mag¬ 
nitude  and  nobility  of  purpose,  to  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of 
the  American  people  for  home,  work  and  land,  health  and 
schools  *  *  *. 

He  stated  the  purpose  of  the  Alliance  to  be: 

*  *  *  to  demonstrate  *  *  *  that  man’s  unsatisfied  aspira¬ 
tion  for  economic  progress  and  social  justice  can  best  be 
achieved  by  free  men  working  within  a  framework  of  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions. 

The  President’s  proposal  for  an  alliance  was  preceded  by  several 
measures  involving  Latin  America.  In  September  1960  the  U.S. 
Congress  enacted  Public  Law  86—735  providing  lor  assistance  to 
Latin  America.  In  this  law  the  principles  of  self-help  and  mutual 
efforts  were  enunciated.  Later  that  month,  the  Committee  of  21  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  met  in  BogotA  and  agreed  to  the 
Act  of  Bogota  which  embodied  the  aspirations  and  objectives  of  the 
American  Republics  and  set  forth  the  ideas  of  self-help. 

Self-help  principles 

The  concept  of  self-help,  including  social  and  economic  reform,  is  a 
cornerstone  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  this  effort  to  bring  about  social  progress  and  to 
develop  the  economies  of  the  Latin  American  republics  and  ol  de- 
pendent  territories  is  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that  by  mar¬ 
shaling  their  resources  and  inaugurating  or  expediting  reforms  these 
Republics  and  territories  will  help  themselves.  The  American 
Republics  have  recognized  the  essentiality  of  taking  immediate  self- 
help  measures  and  initiating  reforms.  In  August  1961,  puisuant  to 
the  President’s  proposal  for  an  alliance,  the  Inter- American  Economic 
and  Social  Council  met  at  Punta  del  Este.  There  the  representatives 
of  the  American  Republics  agreed  upon  a  declaration  which  stated 
that: 

For  their  part,  the  countries  of  Latin  America  agree  to 
devote  a  steadily  increasing  share  of  their  own  resources  to 
economic  and  social  development,  and  to  make  the  reforms 
necessary  to  assure  that  all  share  fully  in  the  fruits  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  86-735  and  the  Act  of  Bogota  a 
number  of  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  American  Republics  which 
demonstrate  their  determination  to  initiate  reforms  and  help  them¬ 
selves.  For  example:  _  .  ,  ,  ,, 

(а)  Between  August  1960  and  December  1961,  m  a  step-up  ot  the 
agrarian  reform  program,  Bolivia  granted  71,000  land  titles  to  small- 

scale  farmers.  .  .  »  ,, 

(б)  In  Brazil,  a  comprehensive  5-year  development  plan  lor  the 

depressed  northeast  region  has  been  completed  and  the  Brazilian 
Congress  has  appropriated  funds  for  the  first  year  equivalent  to  $100 
million. 
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(c)  In  November  1961  Colombia  enacted  an  agrarian  reform  law 
providing  for  the  redistribution  of  inadequately  used  land.  Compen¬ 
sation  would  depend  upon  the  size  and  present  use  of  landholdings 
and  would  vary  from  20-percent  cash  plus  5-year  bonds  to  25-year 
2-percent  interest  bonds  for  large  unused  estates. 

(d)  In  El  Salvador,  a  bloodless  coup  d’etat  established  a  civilian- 
military  directorate  in  January  1961  which  pledged  itself  to  hold 
free  elections  and  to  institute  a  social  reform  program  in  line  with 
the  principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota.  A  number  of  reforms  were  put 
into  effect  including  increased  income  taxes,  minimum  wage  legisla¬ 
tion-  both  for  urban  and  farmworkers,  establishment  of  minimum 
dietary  standards  for  farmworkers,  and  adoption  and  implementation 
of  a  financial  stabilization  program  in  cooperation  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund.  In  December  1961  the  free  election  pledge 
was  fulfilled.  In  this  election  the  candidates  supporting  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  reform  program  won  an  overwhelming  victory. 

(e)  Effective  July  1,  1961,  Uruguay  adopted  an  income  tax  with  a 
base  of  10  percent  plus  a  progressive  rate  ranging  up  to  30  percent. 
This  is  the  first  income  tax  law  in  the  country’s  history. 

These  are  encouraging  signs,  and  the  committee  urges  even  greater 
efforts  in  this  direction  in  the  future. 

Funds  available  Jor  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  fiscal  year  1962 

It  is  estimated  that  the  following  amounts  will  be  available  for  the 
Alliance  during  fiscal  year  1962: 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Funds  available,  fiscal  year 
1962 

Authorized 
by  Public 
Law  86-735  1 

Under  other 
authoriza¬ 
tions 

fntor-American  Development  Bank... 

394 

6 

100 

100 

OA8 _ _ 

AID: 

Social  progress  (Inter-American  Program  for  Social  Progress) 

Chilean  reconstruction.  _  _ _  .  . 

Development  grants  .  .  _ 

8 19.0 
2  302.  9 
2  111.0 
4  199. 0 
»  130. 0 

Development  lending . 

Supporting  assistance . .  . 

Export-Import  Bank...  . 

Food  for  peace  . . . . 

Total _ _ 

600 

761.9 

1  No-year  funds,  appropriated  on  May  27,  1961,  effectively  available  in  fiscal  year  1962  and  thereafter. 

2  Currently  programed  for  use  in  Latin  American  region  in  addition  to  $90  million  social  progress  funds. 

8  Estimated  fiscal  year  1962  commitments  from  development  lending  worldwide  availability. 

4  The  Export-Import  Bank  does  not  program  loans  on  a  regional  basis.  Worldwide  statutory  limitation 
is  $800  million  for  development  loans.  Total  shown  includes  all  loans  made  between  July  1  1961  and 
May  1,  1962. 

8  Estimated  Public  Law  480  sales  proceeds  for  economic  development  purposes,  combined  with  estimates 
of  title  III  voluntary  contributions. 

Fiscal  year  1963  program 

Development  lending  of  $510  million  is  programed.  This  will  be 
supplemented  by  an  estimated  $175  million  in  loans  from  Public 
Law  86-735  funds  under  the  criteria  of  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund, 
administered  by  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

A  $100  million  development  grant  program  ($90  million  appropria¬ 
tion  request  plus  $10  million  unobligated  social  progress  funds)  is 
planned  for  fiscal  year  1963,  for  assistance  to  educational  development, 
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planning,  and  better  government  administration  and  improved  rural 
institutions.  This  is  slightly  below  the  estimated  fiscal  year  1962 
level  of  $109  million.  These  activities,  which  are  individually  not 
massive,  are  vital  ingredients  to  the  development  of  human  skills  and 
institutions  essential  to  successful  development. 

A  major  reduction  in  supporting  assistance  is  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
1963.  The  $15  million  programed  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  development  aid  in  the  form  of  loans  and  technical  assistance 
will  provide  an  adequate  substitute  and  bring  about  development 
growth.  However,  there  remains  a  continuing  need  for  some  support¬ 
ing  aid  aimed  at  political  and  economic  stability  which  may  need  to 
be  supplemented  at  any  time  given  the  everchanging  picture  in  the 
Latin  American  scene. 

DETAILED  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  NEW  TITLE  VI 

Section  105  adds  a  new  title  VI  composed  of  three  sections  (251-253) : 
Section  251 — General  authority 

Subsection  (a)  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  historic, 
economic,  political,  and  geographic  relationships  among  the  American 
peoples  and  Republics  are  unique  and  of  special  significance,  and  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers  great  hope  for  the  advancement  of  the 
welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
relationships  among  them.  It  expresses  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
that — - 

Vigorous  measures  by  the  countries  and  areas  of  Latin 
America  to  mobilize  their  own  resources  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment  and  to  adopt  reform  measures  to  spread  the 
benefits  of  economic  progress  among  the  people  are  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  to  continued 
significant  U.S.  assistance  thereunder. 

In  consideration  of  these  unique  relationships  and  special  needs, 
this  subsection  authorizes  the  President  to  furnish  assistance  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine  in  order  to  promote  the 
economic  development  of  countries  and  areas  in  Latin  America,  which 
would  include  dependent  oversea  territories  and  the  Caribbean  area. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  251  sets  forth  the  legislative  cri¬ 
teria  and  other  conditions  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
under  this  new  title.  First,  it  requires  that  assistance  furnished 
under  this  title  be  directed  to  the  development  of  human,  as  well  as 

economic,  resources.  ,  . 

It  also  requires  the  President  to  take  into  account  in  furnishing 

such  assistance —  , 

(1)  the  principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter  ot 
Punta  del  Este  and,  in  particular,  the  extent  to  which  the  recip- 
ient  country  or  area  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital 
economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of  its  people  and  demon¬ 
strating  a  clear  determination  to  take  effective  self-help  measures; 

(2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be 

financed;  .... 

(3)  the  consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to, 
other  development  activities  being  undertaken  or  planned,  and 
its  contribution  to  realizable  long-range  objectives; 
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(4)  the  possible  effects  upon  the  U.S.  economy,  with  special 
reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus  of  the  assistance 
involved. 

These  criteria  would  also  apply  when  assistance  is  furnished  through 
regional  or  international  organizations  such  as  the  Organization  of 
American  States  or  the  Pan  American  Health  Organization. 

In  addition  to  the  above  criteria,  in  making  loans  under  this  title 
from  funds  which  are  required  to  be  used  for  loans  payable  as  to  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  in  U.S.  dollars,  the  President  is  required  to  take 
into  account  whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  other  free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms. 

Further,  the  subsection  states  that  loans  shall  be  made  only  upon  a 
finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment  and  provides  that 
the  following  sections  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  shall  apply:  sec¬ 
tion  201(d)  concerning  prohibition  against  excessive  rates  of  interest: 
section  202(b)  relating  to  long-term  commitments  subject  to  the  future 
appropriation  ol  funds;  section  202(c)  with  respect  to  notification  to 
the  Congress  on  the  provision  of  the  long-term  commitment  agree¬ 
ments;.  and  section  204  which  establishes  the  Development  Loan 
Committee. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  President’s  special  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  section  614(a)  may  not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of 
the  new  title  \  I  with  respect  to  funds  required  to  be  used  on  a  dollar- 
repayable  loan  basis.  Therefore,  this  special  authority  would  be 
available  only  with  respect  to  the  $100  million  authorized  for  use  on 
terms  other  than  dollar-repayable  loans. 

This  subsection  further  provides  that  the  transfer  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  section  610  may  be  used  only  to  transfer  funds  required  to  be 
used  on  a  dollar-repayable  loan  basis  to  the  development  loan  funds 
made  available  under  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I.  Comparable 
transfer  authority  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  is  not  necessary  since  the  Development  Loan  Fund  can 
make  loans  or  commitments  to  Latin  American  countries  should 
Alliance  for  Progress  loan  funds  be  insufficient.  The  restrictions 
imposed  by  this  subsection  on  the  use  of  Alliance  for  Progress  funds 
available  only  lor  dollar  repayable  loans  are  similar  to  those  imposed 
by  section  201(c)  of  the  act  on  development  loan  funds  and  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  use  of  the  President’s  special  authorities  to 
diminish  the  dollar-repayable  loan  requirement. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  251  provides  that  the  President  shall,  when 
requested  and  when  appropriate,  assist  in  fostering  measures  of 
agrarian  reform.  This  is  identical  with  the  existing  requirement  con¬ 
tained  in  the  second  portion  of  section  618  of  the  act  relating  to  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  to  Latin  America  which  would  be  repealed  bv  section 
01(c)  of  the  bill. 

Section  252 — Authorization 

Section  252  of  the  new  Alliance  for  Progress  title  authorizes  the 
annual  appropriation  ol  $600  million  lor  use  beginning  in  each  of  the  4 
fiscal  years  1963  through  1966.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $200  million  per 
year  for  fiscal  years  1964-66  or  a  total  of  $600  million  from  the  $3 
billion  total  amount  requested  for  the  Alliance  by  the  executive  branch. 
It  also  represents  a  general  tightening  up  by  the  committee  over  the 
manner  in  which  the  amounts  are  authorized. 
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The  original  request  was  for  $600  million  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1963  and  $2.4  billion  for  the  fiscal  years  1964-66  without  specify¬ 
ing  either  the  amount  for  each  year  or  whether  it  would  be  authorized 
for  grants  or  dollar-repayable  loans.  Under  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  the  section  provides  that  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  use  be¬ 
ginning  in  fiscal  year  1963,  not  more  than  $100  million  may  be  used 
on  terms  other  than  for  dollar-repayable  loans.  This,  therefore, 
means  that  not  less  than  $2.3  billion  of  the  total  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  these  4  fiscal  years  must  be  used  for  dollar- 
repayable  loans  and  will  be  subject  to  the  criteria  and  other  considera¬ 
tions  for  dollar  loan  assistance  under  this  title. 

Also,  under  authority  contained  in  section  251(b)  of  this  title,  the 
total  funds  authorized  by  this  section  may  be  committed  by  the 
President,  subject  only  to  the  annual  appropriation  of  such  funds  in 
the  same  manner  as  development  loan  funds  under  section  202(b)  of 
title  II. 

This  section  further  provides  that  the  President,  in  presenting  re¬ 
quests  to  the  Congress  for  authorizations  for  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1964  through  1966  to  carry  out  other  programs  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  shall  also  present  the  programs  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained 
in  this  section  for  the  respective  fiscal  year.  Therefore,  complete 
justification  for  t lie  programs  for  which  appropriations  are  requested 
will  be  made  to  the  authorizing  committees  even  though  no  additional 
authorization  is  required. 

Section  253 — Fiscal  provisions 

Section  253  relates  to  fiscal  provisions  and  provides  that  the  dollar 
receipts  from  loans  under  the  new  title  VI  will  be  available  for  use 
for  further  dollar-repayable  loans  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the 
new  title.  This  section  places  the  Alliance  for  Progress  on  a  basis 
similar  to  that  of  development  lending  as  provided  in  section  203. 
It  also  provides  that  receipts  from  loans  made  for  the  benefit  of 
countries  and  areas  of  Latin  America  under  title  1  of  chapter  2  ol 
part  I,  including  loans  to  private  entities,  which  are  now  available  for 
use  under  the  development  loan  title  pursuant  to  section  203,  shall, 
notwithstanding  section  203,  be  available  for  use  lor  further  dollar- 
repayable  loans  under  this  new  title.  At  May  8,  1962,  the  maximum 
total  estimated  dollar-repayable  loans  and  commitments  under  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  which,  when  repaid,  would  become  available 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for  reuse  under  this  authority  is  $333.9 
million.  Since  all  these  commitments  may  not  result  in  loans,  the 
actual  repayments  may  be  substantially  less. 

This  section  further  provides  that  such  receipts  and  other  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  for  use  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

CHAPTER  3— INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 
Section  106 — Authorization 

This  section  authorizes  the  sum  of  $148.9  million  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  fiscal  year  1963.  This  amount  is  programed  for  voluntary 
contributions  to  be  made  by  the  United  States  to  11  international 
organizations  and  programs. 
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The  programs  covered  by  this  authorization  fall  into  five  functional 
categories.  The  bulk  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  section — -$115.1  million— are  programed  for  economic  aid  and 
technical  assistance.  Of  this  amount  $50  million  is  programed  for 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  expanded  U.N.  technical  assistance  program 
and  the  preinvestment  work  of  the  Special  Fund;  $34.3  million  for 
economic  assistance  to  the  Congo;  $30  million  for  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
international  consortium  which  is  helping  to  develop  the  waters  of  the 
Indus  Basin;  $0.6  million  for  the  relatively  new  program  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  Technical  Cooperation  in  Africa;  and  $0.2  million  for  the 
work  of  the  Asian  Productivity  Organization. 

The  second  largest  amount,  distributed  on  a  functional  basis,  will 
permit  U.S.  contribution  of  $17.2  million  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency,  to  help  maintain  the  refugees  left  homeless 
after  the  Arab-Israel  war. 

For  assistance  to  children  and  mothers,  a  contribution  of  $12 
million  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  is  proposed. 

For  the  support  of  science,  contributions  of  $3.3  million — $1.5 
million  for  the  NATO  science  program,  $1.25  million  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  $0.5  million  for  the  medical 
research  program  of  the  World  Health  Organization — are  proposed. 

The  remaining  amount — $1.3  million — is  programed  for  peace  and 
security  operations  in  the  form  of  U.S.  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  total  amount  authorized  under  this  section— $148.9  million — - 
accounts  for  approximately  4  percent  of  the  total  authorization  con¬ 
tained  in  this  bill.  It  is  $4.6  million  less  than  the  amount  appro¬ 
priated  under  chapter  3  of  the  act  in  fiscal  1962.  Further,  the  number 
of  programs  proposed  to  be  assisted  is  smaller  than  it  was  in  fiscal 
1962.  In  some  instances,  programs  supported  by  voluntary  U.S. 
contributions  in  fiscal  1962  have  achieved  their  objective  or  other 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  their  financing. 

Several  of  the  programs  funded  on  a  voluntary  basis  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  chapter  3  of  the  act  are  also  financed  in  part  by  assessed  contri¬ 
butions  that  are  carried  in  the  Department  of  State  appropriations 
bill. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  activities  proposed  to  be 
aided  by  U.S.  contributions  authorized  in  this  section: 

United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  and  Special  Fund 

The  United  Nations  expanded  technical  assistance  program  was 
established  in  1950  to  provide  technical  assistance  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  developing  nations.  The  program  furnishes  ex¬ 
perts,  fellowships,  demonstration  supplies,  and  equipment  to  countries 
at  their  request,  through  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and,  in  certain 
fields,  through  the  United  Nations  itself.  The  U.N.  Special  Fund, 
created  through  U.S.  initiative,  began  operations  in  1959  and  under¬ 
takes  basic  surveys,  research,  and  establishment  of  training  institu¬ 
tions  necessary  for  economic  development.  The  Fund  is  not  a  source 
of  development  capital;  rather,  it  finances  preinvestment  projects 
such  as  surveys  of  resources,  setting  up  of  planning,  and  the  like. 
The  combined  annual  goal  of  the  two  agencies  is  $150  million. 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has  matched  up  to  46  percent  of  the 
contributions  of  other  governments  in  order  to  achieve  this  target. 
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The  actual  contributions  amounted  to  $92  million  in  1961  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  $110  million  during  the  current  year.  Continuation  of 
this  trend  points  to  the  assumption  that  the  combined  contributions 
will  reach  the  level  of  $125  million  in  fiscal  1963,  with  the  United 
States  contributing  $50  million,  or  40  percent  of  that  amount. 

U.N.  Economic  Assistance  to  the  Congo 

The  United  Nations  plans  to  carry  out  a  program  of  stabilization 
and  economic  rehabilitation  in  1962  in  cooperation  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Congo.  Contributions  to  the  United  Nations  for  economic 
assistance  to  the  Congo  will  finance  imports  into  the  Congo  and 
cover  the  cost  of  the  U.N.  technical  assistance  program.  Proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  imports  financed  by  these  funds,  by  the  food-for-peace 
program,  and  by  funds  contributed  by  other  governments,  will  be  used 
for  budget  support  and  economic  development. 

Of  the  funds  authorized  in  this  section,  $34.3  million  is  planned  for 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  U.N.  for  economic  assistance  to  the  Congo. 
In  addition,  the  United  States  plans  to  contribute  $20  million  of  surplus 
agricultural  products  under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  480.  r\  hese 
contributions  will  be  used  to  create  a  stabilization  fund  and  to  provide 
U.N.  technical  assistance.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  PT.S.  contribu¬ 
tion  authorized  in  this  section  for  the  financing  of  imports  into  the 
Congo  will  be  tied  to  the  procurement  of  U.S.  commodities.  No  lunds 
are  authorized  under  Chapter  III  or  elsewhere  in  the  bill  for  assistance 
to  the  U.N.  military  operations  in  the  Congo. 

While  the  situation  in  the  Congo  is  improving,  foreign  assistance  is 
critically  needed  to  stem  economic  deterioration  and  to  initiate  the 
process  of  rebuilding  economic  activity.  W  ithout  prompt  and  ade¬ 
quate  assistance,  proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  the  United  Nations, 
the  Congo  may  once  again  be  plunged  into  chaos  and  violence. 

U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  (UNRWA) 

Since  its  establishment  in  1951,  UNRWA  has  been  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Palestine  Arab  refugee  community.  The  organiza¬ 
tion’s  basic  mission  is  to  meet  the  minimum  food,  shelter,  medical, 
and  educational  requirements  of  approximately  1  million  refugees. 
Over  the  years,  the  United  States  has  contributed  close  to  70  percent 
of  the  funds  expended  by  that  organization  for  the  above  purposes. 

The  proposed  U.S.  contribution  to  UNRWA  for  fiscal  1963  remains 
at  the  same  level  as  in  fiscal  1962 — $24.7  million.  The  LT.S.  grant, 
authorized  by  this  section,  will  amount  to  $17.2  million,  of  which 
$1.7  million  is  to  be  specifically  earmarked  for  vocational  training. 
The  United  States  will  also  contribute  $7.5  million  in  the  form  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  480. 

"This  legislation  retains  the  requirement  of  section  301(c)  of  the 
existing  law,  to  the  effect  that  the  President,  in  determining  whether 
or  not  to  continue  assistance  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees,  shall  take  into  account  (1)  whethei 
Israel  and  the  Arab  host  governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the 
resettlement  and  repatriation  of  such  refugees,  and  (2)  the  extent  and 
success  of  efforts  by  the  Agency  and  the  Arab  host  governments  to 
rectify  the  Palestine  refugee  relief  rolls.  . 

While  the  committee  supports  this  program,  it  cannot  hide  its 
disappointment  that  neither  Israel  nor  the  Arab  governments  have  as 
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yet  taken  any  effective  steps  toward  the  repatriation  or  resettlement 
of  these  refugees.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  more  vigorous 
action — including  possible  recourse  to  the  discretionary  authority 
given  the  President  in  section  301(c) — is  needed  to  bring  this  problem 
to  an  early  and  acceptable  solution.  The  committee  also  recommends 
more  extensive  use  of  our  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  and  of 
excess  local  currencies,  in  this  program  to  reduce  the  proposed  dollar 
outlay. 

U.N.  Children’s  Fund  ( UNICEF ) 

Originally  established  to  provide  emergency  relief  for  children 
in  post-World  War  II  Europe,  UNICEF,  since  1950,  has  been  assisting 
governments  in  underdeveloped  areas  to  carry  out  long-range  health, 
nutrition,  and  other  programs  which  will  bring  lasting  benefits  to 
children.  Help  is  given  only  when  requested  by  a  government,  and 
when  the  request  is  accompanied  by  a  well-developed  project  bearing 
the  technical  approval  of  an  appropriate  specialized  agency  or  organ 
of  the  United  Nations.  UNICEF  is  currently  assisting  over  400 
projects  in  more  than  100  countries  and  territories. 

UNICEF  allocations  are  estimated  at  $28.1  million  for  1962,  and 
$31.6  million  for  1963.  This  expansion  in  the  program,  while 
desirable,  should  be  financed  through  increased  contributions  from 
governments  other  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and  private  sources. 
The  committee  is  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  UNICEF  for  fiscal  1963  should  remain  at  the  $12  million  level, 
where  it  has  been  since  1960. 

U.N.  Emergency  Force  (JJNEF) 

UNEF  is  an  international  peacekeeping  force  drawn  from  seven 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  established  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1956  to  maintain  the  armistice  agreement  between  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Israel  after  the  Suez  crisis.  This  peace¬ 
keeping  force  is  a  collective  responsibility  of  all  United  Nations  mem¬ 
bers,  who  are  assessed  for  its  cost  on  the  U.N.  budget  scale  of  assess¬ 
ments.  Because  of  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  a  number  of  the 
Arab  States  to  pay  their  assessments,  and  the  inability  to  pay  or 
nonpayment  on  the  part  of  some  others,  the  financing  of  UNEF 
operations  has  presented  serious  problems.  Beginning  in  fiscal  1963 
and  contingent  on  its  successful  development,  UNEF  will  be  financed 
from  the  proposed  U.N.  loan.  Since  the  proposed  loan  is  to  be  re¬ 
tired  out  of  regular  U.N.  membership  assessments,  it  is  expected  that, 
in  the  future,  all  U.N.  members  will  participate  more  equitably  in 
the  financing  of  this  undertaking. 

The  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this  section  include 
$1.32  million  for  a  voluntary  U.S.  contribution  to  UNEF  for  the 
period  January  1  through  June  30,  1962.  The  United  States  will  also 
contribute  $3.1  million  as  its  assessed  share  of  the  total  UNEF  budget 
for  this  period. 

NATO  Science  Program,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and 
World  Health  Organization  special  programs 

The  total  amount  authorized  in  this  section  includes  $3.3  million 
for  the  support  of  science  through  voluntary  U.S.  contributions  to 
the  NATO  Science  Program,  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
and  the  special  programs  of  the  World  Health  Organization.  These 
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voluntary  contributions  are  $2.25  million  less  than  the  amount  ol 
funds  being  provided  to  these  three  organizations — over  and  above 
the  regular  U.S.  assessments — in  fiscal  1962. 

The  committee  supports  the  activities  to  be  financed  with  these 
voluntary  contributions.  The  committee  believes,  however,  that  they 
should  be  integrated,  as  soon  as  possible,  into  the  regular  budgets 
of  the  agencies  concerned,  so  that  their  cost  may  be  shared  propor¬ 
tionately  by  all  the  participating  countries.  During  the  hearings  on 
foreign  aid  legislation,  the  committee  has  urged  the  representatives  of 
the  executive  branch  to  work  vigorously  to  this  end. 

Asian  Productivity  Organization  and  Commission  for  Technical  Co¬ 
operation  in  Africa 

The  Asian  Productivity  Organization  was  initiated  in  1961  by  eight 
countries  of  southeast  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  The  Republic  ot  China, 
India,  Japan,  Korea,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  and  Thailand. 
Its  purpose  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  Asian  countries  through 
higher  productivity,  primarily  in  the  field  of  industry,  and  to  provide 
a  central  organization  for  the  exchange  of  productivity  information 
and  technical  know-how  in  Asia.  U.S.  contribution  of  $200,000  in 
fiscal  1963  will  continue  to  provide  general  budgetary  support  and 
assistance  for  specific  project  activities  during  the  formative  period  ot 
the  Organization.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  sum  of  $216,000  will  be 
contributed  to  the  Organization  by  its  members  during  1962. 

The  Commission  for  Technical  Cooperation  in  Africa,  composed  of 
15  member  states  of  tropical  Africa,  has  for  its  purpose  the  promotion 
of  cooperative  technical  development  through  multicountry  projects 
which  reflect  mutual  interest  and  common  cultural  links.  The  pro¬ 
posed  U.S.  contribution  of  $600,000  will  provide  continued  support 
for  going  projects  in  the  fields  of  rinderpest  control,  bovine  pleural 
pneumonia,  and  oceanographic  research  and  fisheries  resources.  It 
will  also  provide  support  for  two  new  projects:  the  establishment  of 
a  training  center  for  hydrology  assistants  and  of  a  training  institution 
for  wildlife  conservation  officers. 

Indus  Basin 

This  large-scale  project  was  developed  as  a  solution  to  one  of  the 
major  sources  of  friction  between  India  and  Pakistan — -the  use  and 
division  of  waters  of  the  rivers  of  the  Indus  Basin — and  to  the  basic 
food  deficiency  of  the  area.  Administered  by  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  this  project  involves  a  free 
world  commitment  of  some  $1.07  billion,  extending  over  a  10-year 
period.  A  consortium  consisting  of  Australia,  Canada,^  Germany, 
New  Zealand,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  the  World  Bank, 
together  with  India  and  Pakistan,  are  financing  this  development 
which  will  create  one  of  the  world’s  largest  irrigation  systems.  Of 
the  amounts  originally  envisaged,  the  United  States  has  agreed  to 
contribute  in  dollars  and  local  currency  some  $515  million.  Contracts 
were  awarded  in  January  1962  to  American  firms  for  about  $380 
million  for  the  construction  of  several  of  the  major  works,  notably  the 
Mangla  Dam  and  several  of  the  fink  canals.  The  authorization 
contained  in  this  section  includes  $30  million  tor  fiscal  1963  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  project  under  the  Indus  Basin  Development 
Fund.  This  amount  does  not  include  loans  which  may  be  provided 
for  this  purpose  under  title  I  of  chapter  2. 
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Proliferation  of  international  organizations  and  programs 

Apart  from  the  11  activities  supported  with  voluntary  contributions 
authorized  in  this  chapter,  the  United  States  will  contribute  financial 
support,  during  fiscal  1963,  to  more  than  65  other  international 
organizations  and  programs.  Many  of  these  programs  are  still  rela¬ 
tively  young.  Others  have  attained  maturity.  Funds  for  these 
activities  will  be  included  in  various  departmental  appropriations,  in 
most  cases  under  existing  authorizations.  Each  ol  these  programs 
has  been  pioneered,  cosponsored,  or  supported  by  the  United  States, 
and  attests  to  U.S.  leadership  in  international  cooperation.  Each 
program  supports  one  or  both  of  two  basic  aims  of  U.S.  foreign  policy: 
first,  the  promotion  of  peace  and  security;  and,  second,  the  promotion 
of  economic  and  social  growth,  which  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways 
to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  and  security  in  the  world. 

The  committee  supports  the  principle  of  U.S.  participation  in 
cooperative  international  undertakings  aimed  at  the  attainment  ol 
these  goals.  At  the  same  time,  the  committee  is  conscious  of  the 
growing  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  our  international  commit¬ 
ments.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that,  to  assure  prudent  use 
of  public  funds,  special  effort  needs  to  be  exerted  at  this  time  to 
streamline  and  coordinate  these  various  activities  and  U.S.  participa¬ 
tion  in  them.  Further,  there  is  an  apparent  need  to  start  working- 
out  closer  control  systems  over  budgets,  expenditures  and  pipeline 
accumulations.  The  committee  was  encouraged  by  evidence  received 
during  the  hearings  that  these  problems  are  receiving  close  attention 
in  the  executive  branch,  and  wishes  to  commend  these  efforts. 

Financing  of  international  organizations  and  programs 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  an  equally  pressing 
need  in  some  cases  to  work  out  more  realistic  formulas  for  the  financing 
of  international  organizations  and  programs.  This  includes  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  further  reduction  of  the  U.S.  share  of  the  budgets  of  such 
activities.  In  certain  instances,  U.S.  assessments  have  declined  in 
recent  years.  Our  share  of  the  regular  U.N.  budget  dropped,  for  in¬ 
stance,  from  39  to  32  percent,  and  of  the  expanded  program  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  the  Special  Fund,  from  46  to  40  percent.  Simi¬ 
larly,  U.S.  contribution  to  UNICEF  declined  from  72  percent  of  the 
budget  of  that  program  in  1954,  to  44  percent  in  fiscal  1962.  Also, 
U.S.  contributions  to  certain  components  of  the  NATO  science  pro¬ 
gram,  originally  pegged  at  50  percent,  will  decline  to  the  level  of  33/3 
percent  in  fiscal  1963,  and  to  24.2  percent  by  fiscal  1964.  Further 
progress  in  this  direction  is  desirable. 

The  second  problem  in  this  field  involves  the  question  of  arrearages. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  United  States  and  certain  other 
countries  which  are  already  bearing  a  heavy  share  of  the  cost  of 
various  international  undertakings,  to  continue  to  take  up  the  slack 
caused  by  the  delinquencies  of  other  participants.  More  vigorous 
action  is  indicated,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  to  require  those 
States  which  are  able,  but  currently  fail  to  discharge  their  responsi¬ 
bilities,  to  pay  their  just  obligations.  In  this  respect,  more  attention 
should  possibly  be  given  to  the  task  of  finding  a  substitute  for  the 
every-m ember  canvass  to  finance  some  programs  in  a  manner  which 
reflects  the  enormous  disparities  in  the  resources  and  capacities  to 
contribute  financially  of  the  participating  nations. 
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Testimony  presented  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  held  before  the 
committee  indicates  that  these  matters  are  receiving  attention  in  the 
executive  branch.  The  committee  hopes  that  these  efforts  will 
increasingly  produce  the  desired  results. 

The  committee  notes  with  approval  section  619  of  the  act  which 
requires  that  economic  assistance  to  newly  independent  countries  shall 
be  furnished,  to  the  maximum  extent  appropriate,  through  multi¬ 
lateral  organizations  in  accordance  with  multilateral  plans,  and  with 
due  regard  to  self-help.  The  authorization  in  this  chapter  (chapter  3) 
is  not  intended  to  preclude  the  use  of  development  grants  and  Alliance 
for  Progress  funds  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  participation  of 
multilateral  organizations,  particularly  regional  organizations,  in 
programs  of  assistance  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  carried  out 
on  a  purely  bilateral  basis.  The  committee  emphasizes,  however, 
that  development  grants  and  Alliance  for  Progress  funds  are  not  to  be 
used  simply  to  supplement  funds  made  available  under  this  chapter, 
and  in  particular  are  not  to  be  used  for  contributions  to  any  activity 
which  has  been  included  in  the  request  to  Congress  for  authorization 
and  appropriation  under  chapter  3. 


CHAPTER  4r— SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 

Section  107 — Supporting  assistance 

Section  107  amends  section  402  of  the  act  to  authorize  $440  million 
for  supporting  assistance  for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  This  is  a  reduction 
of  $41,500,000  below  the  Executive  request  for  $481,500,000.  The 
appropriation  for  fiscal  1962  for  supporting  assistance  was  $425 
million. 

Supporting  assistance  takes  the  place  ot  the  tormer  category  ol 
defense  support  and  is  made  available  to  certain  countries  to  which 
the  United  States  finds  it  necessary  to  provide  economic  assistance  in 
order  to  promote  our  foreign  policy  and  to  protect  our  security.  In 
contrast  with  development  loans  and  development  grants,  supporting 
assistance  is  not  related  primarily  to  a  program  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  or  to  requirements  for  technical  assistance.  Instead,  supporting 
assistance  is  made  available  to  15  countries  because  those  responsible 
for  our  foreign  policy  and  our  defense  believe  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  support  their  economies. 

Countries  receiving  supporting  assistance  fall  into  one  ol  lour 

categories:  .  .  „ 

(1)  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  funds  requested  by  the  Executive 
for  fiscal  1963  are  programed  for  five  countries  which  are  cooperating 
with  us  in  maintaining  military  forces  for  defense  against  Communist 
aggression.  All  five  of  these  countries  are  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  empire  and  are  directly  faced  with  the  threat  of  Soviet 
aggression.  All  of  these  countries  are  maintaining  armed  forces 
considerably  larger  than  their  limited  economic  resources  will  support, 
and  without  U.S.  assistance  to  their  economies,  their  military  effort 
would  inevitably  be  curtailed. 

(2)  Supporting  assistance  is  made  available  to  certain  countries 
because  important  U.S.  bases  are  located  in  these  countries  and  it 
has  been  necessary  for  the  United  States  either  to  make  specific  com¬ 
mitments  of  assistance  as  part  of  the  base  rights  agreement  or  other¬ 
wise  make  clear  that  assistance  will  be  forthcoming  in  order  to  guar¬ 
antee  U.S.  forces  continued  access  to  these  bases. 
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Approximately  7  percent  of  the  Executive  request  was  programed 
for  such  countries. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  three  countries,  supporting  assistance  is  made 
available  to  help  them  maintain  their  economic  life  with  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  order.  Their  difficulties  stem  from  recent  ruptures  of  ex¬ 
ternal  political  and  financial  relations,  internal  instability  coupled  in 
some  instances  with  administrative  incompetence  and  maladminis¬ 
tration,  and  adverse  trends  in  world  markets.  For  each  of  these 
States,  the  only  likely  alternative  to  continued  U.S.  support  is 
increased  unrest  and  political  chaos. 

Without  economic  aid,  the  economic  disintegration  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  is  not  only  a  possibility  but  the  peace  and  stability  of  surrounding 
States  would  be  threatened.  About  9  percent  of  the  total  estimate 
is  proposed  for  these  countries. 

(4)  In  another  group  of  countries,  the  primary  U.S.  objective  is  to 
prevent  the  absorption  of  weak  nations  into  the  Communist  bloc 
through  growing  economic  dependence.  Eight  percent  of  the  request 
for  supporting  assistance  has  been  programed  for  countries  in  this 
category.  The  governments  of  these  countries  have  been  attempting 
to  pursue  neutral  or  independent  policies  without  political  association 
with  either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  bloc.  They  are  trying  to 
raise  their  standards  of  living  and  are  receiving  aid  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China.  Acceptance  of  such  aid  leads  to  the 
introduction  of  Soviet  technicians,  widening  contacts  with  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  and  dependence  on  it  for  foreign  markets.  The  United 
States  is  not  attempting  to  outbid  the  Communist  offers.  We  try, 
however,  to  provide  aid  for  useful  projects  which  the  countries  regard 
as  particularly  important.  Our  objective  is  to  demonstrate  our 
interest  in  making  a  constructive  contribution  to  then’  program  and  to 
provide  an  alternative  to  exclusive  reliance  on  Sino-Soviet  aid. 

Investigations  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  have 
indicated  that  there  has  been  a  hoarding  of  defense  support  funds  by 
the  agencies  administering  economic  aid  in  the  past.  The  supporting 
assistance  programs  submitted  by  the  Executive  for  fiscal  year  1963 
have  been  reviewed  carefull}T  and  critically  by  the  committee,  and  the 
authorization  has  been  reduced  below  the  Executive  request  with  the 
expectation  that  the  cut  in  the  funds  available  for  1963  will  make  it 
necessary  for  the  Agency  for  International  Development  to  locate  and 
make  use  of  funds  carried  over  from  previous  years  which  are  not 
immediately  required  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been 
obligated. 

CHAPTER  5— CONTINGENCY  FUND 
Section  108(a) — Authorization 

Section  108(a)  amends  section  451(a)  of  the  act  which  relates  to 
the  contingency  fund  by  deleting  the  obsolete  authorization  for  an 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1962  and  substituting  an  authorization 
for  an  appropriation  of  $275  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  This  is 
a  reduction  of  $125  million  below  the  amount  requested. 

The  contingency  fund  is  designed  to  provide  funds  to  meet  require¬ 
ments  of  an  unforeseen  nature  which  may  arise  or  which  are  identified 
but  sufficiently  undefined  to  permit  inclusion  in  one  of  the  other 
categories. 

Congress  appropriated  $275  million  for  the  contingency  fund  in 
fiscal  year  1962  and,  in  addition,  reappropriated  $9  million  of  prior 
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year  funds.  As  of  February  28,  1962,  virtually  all  of  the  available 
funds  provided  for  contingencies  had  been  programed.  For  example 
in  Vietnam  the  stepped-up  activities  to  fight  the  Communists  created 
additional  import  requirements;  at  the  same  time  rice  exports  sharply 
declined  because  of  floods  and  increased  insurgency.  As  a  result,  the 
Vietnamese  balance  of  payments  deteriorated  and  additional  com¬ 
modity  import  assistance  of  approximately  $50  million  had  to  be  pro¬ 
gramed  from  the  contingency  fund.  Another  important  use  made  of 
this  fund  during  fiscal  year  1962  concerns  assistance  to  the  Cuban 
refugees.  Over  $25  million  was  programed  for  this  purpose  as  author¬ 
ized  by  this  act  pending  final  action  on  the  separate  authorization  and 
appropriation  for  these  activities. 

In  addition  to  the  various  program  requirements  that  has  to  be 
met  from  this  reserve  fund,  there  was  an  amount  ($3.6  million) 
transferred  under  the  authority  of  section  610  to  meet  unforeseen 
administrative  costs  of  the  AID  ($3  million)  and  the  Department  of 
State  ($600,000).  The  committee  is  not  convinced  that  all  uses  of  the 
contingency  fund  during  the  current  year  can  be  justified  as  emergency 
requirements  and  gave  consideration  to  this  situation  in  reducing  the 
authorization  by  $125  million  below  the  executive  request.  The 
committee  also  intends  to  keep  the  uses  proposed  to  be  made  of  this 
fund  under  intensive  review  as  indicated  by  the  change  in  the  reporting 
requirements  contained  in  section  108(b)  below. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  in  testimony  on  aid  matters,  simply  and 
effectively  described  to  the  committee  the  tremendous  advantage  of 
having  this  fund  for  contingencies: 

During  the  past  year,  for  example,  it  was  a  lifesaver  to 
us  to  have  a  contingency  fund  with  which  we  could  move 
promptly  as  the  situation  developed  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  as  the  pace  of  pressures  and  infiltration  stepped 
up  in  Vietnam — it  was  very  important  to  us  to  have  a  chance 
to  respond  there.  When  a  new  Syrian  Government  came 
into  existence  it  was  possible  for  us  to  move  promptly  in 
giving  them  minimum  assistance  in  getting  off  with  a  start 
on  their  balance-of-payments  arrangements. 

We  do  not  look  upon  the  contingency  fund  as  an  addition  to 
those  appropriations  which  the  Congress  has  limited  in  one 
way  or  another,  but  a  genuine  effort  to  put  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  respond  promptly  to  fast-moving  situations  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

Section  108(b) — Reports 

Section  108(b)  amends  section  451(c)  which  relates  to  the  reporting 
requirements  on  the  uses  made  of  the  contingency  fund.  The  com¬ 
mittee  amended  the  language  to  require  the  President  to  “provide 
quarterly  reports”  to  the  Congress  on  the  “programing  and  the 
obligation”  of  funds  under  section  451  in  place  of  the  existing  require¬ 
ment  to  “keep”  them  “currently  informed  of”  the  use  of  funds  under 
this  section.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  identify  clearly, 
by  statute,  the  timing  of  the  reports  required  to  be  made.  The  present 
requirement  of  keeping  the  Congress  “currently  informed”  is  unclear. 
In  consideration  of  the  importance  connected  with  these  expanded 
reports  and  the  relative  difficulty  of  their  preparation,  quarterly 
reporting  was  considered  by  the  committee  to  be  the  most  feasible 
requirement. 
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The  substitution  of  the  requirement  for  reporting  both  the  program¬ 
ing  and  obligations  is  intended  to  bring  about  fuller  and  more  meaning¬ 
ful  reports.  It  is  understood  that  some  of  these  reports  may  have  to 
be  classified  because  of  the  information  included  therein.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  formal  reporting  of  contingency  fund  uses  is  on  an  obligation 
basis.  The  committee  believes,  however,  that  reports  which  also  include 
information  as  to  the  programed  amounts  that  have  been  approved 
for  various  countries  or  activities  out  of  the  contingency  fund  would 
be  much  more  useful  than  those  submitted  solely  on  an  obligation 
basis.  The  committee  understands  that  the  reports  of  “programing” 
will  be  of  agency-approved  programs  which  may  on  occasion  be 
changed  prior  to  obligation. 

CHAPTER  6— ASSISTANCE  TO  AGRARIAN  ECONOMIES 

Section  109 — Community  development 

Section  109  amends  section  461  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  which  relates  to  assistance  to  countries  having  agrarian  econo¬ 
mies.  The  amendment  directs  that,  in  such  countries,  emphasis  shall 
be  placed,  among  other  programs,  on  community  development  to  pro¬ 
mote  stable  and  responsible  governmental  institutions  at  the  local 
level. 

During  the  past  10  years,  through  its  foreign  assistance  programs, 
the  United  States  has  spent  approximately  $50  million  in  support  of 
community  development  programs  in  30  countries.  Almost  one-half 
of  this  amount  was  allocated  to  help  launch  major  programs  in  India, 
Pakistan,  and  the  Philippines.  Prior  to  1955,  U.S.  assistance  for 
community  development  emphasized  equipment  and  supplies,  such 
as  vehicles  for  village  workers.  Since  1955,  the  emphasis  has  shifted 
to  providing  technicians  and  participant  training  in  addition  to  small 
amounts  of  supplies  and  equipment. 

Basically,  community  development  approaches  the  local  community 
as  a  whole  and  is  directed  toward  helping  the  people,  on  the  village 
level,  to  participate  effectively  and  with  knowledge  in  shaping  the 
future  of  their  own  community  and  of  their  nation. 

The  product  of  successful  community  development  is  not  only  wells, 
roads,  schools,  other  community  facilities,  and  new  crops;  it  is,  more 
properly,  the  development  of  stable,  self-reliant  communities  with  an 
assured  sense  of  social  and  political  responsibility. 

The  committee  believes  that  community  development  can  be  a 
dynamic  force  leading  to  economic  improvement,  social  advancement, 
and  orderly  political  growth.  The  amendment  proposed  in  this 
section  has  been  approved  by  the  committee  in  order  to  encourage 
greater  emphasis  on  community  development  in  the  less-developed 
nations. 

Part  II 

CHAPTER  2— MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Section  201(a) — Conditions  oj  eligibility 

Section  201(a)  amends  section  506,  relating  to  conditions  of  eligi¬ 
bility,  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  providing  that  any  country 
which  hereafter  uses  defense  articles  or  defense  services  furnished  such 
country  under  this  act,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
or  any  predecessor  foreign  assistance  act  in  violation  of  any  of  the 
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provisions  of  this  chapter  or  any  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to 
any  of  these  acts  shall  be  immediately  ineligible  for  further  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  chapter. 

The  present  act  requires  that  military  assistance  furnished  either 
through  grants  or  sales  shall  be  solely  for  the  purposes  of  internal 
security,  legitimate  self-defense  or  the  participation  in  collective 
arrangements  or  measures  consistent  with  the  United  Nations  Charter 
or  as  requested  by  the  United  Nations  for  maintaining  or  restoring 
international  peace  and  security.  It  also  provides  for  certain  condi¬ 
tions  of  eligibility  which  include  the  reaching  of  agreements  as  to  the 
use,  observation,  protection,  and  disposition  of  the  assistance  fur¬ 
nished. 

This  amendment  will  provide  the  positive  penalty  not  now  con¬ 
tained  in  the  law  for  the  future  violation  of  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter  or  agreements  under  which  the  equipment  or  services  are 
furnished. 

The  committee  believes  that  such  a  penalty  is  necessary  and  will 
serve  notice  on  recipient  countries  who  may  view  these  conditions  or 
agreements  as  having  little  or  no  effect.  It  is  not  intended  that  every 
small  disagreement  between  the  United  States  and  recipient  countries 
on  the  possible  deployment  of  units  or  uses  of  equipment  would  serve 
to  make  such  country  ineligible  for  further  assistance.  However, 
where  a  country  actually  undertakes  an  act  of  aggression  or  refuses 
to  allow  continuous  observation  of  the  equipment,  diverts  substantial 
quantities  of  the  items  furnished,  or  otherwise  violates  the  terms  of 
its  agreements,  further  assistance  under  this  chapter  would  be  pro¬ 
hibited  by  this  amendment. 

The  President’s  special  waiver  authority  contained  in  section  614(a) 
of  this  act  may  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

Section  201  (6) — Sales  oj  dejense  articles 

Section  201(b)  amends  section  507(a)  of  the  act  which  relates  to 
sales  of  defense  articles  and  services  by  inserting  the  phrase  “not  less 
than”  before  the  word  “value”  in  order  to  state  more  clearly  the 
requirements  governing  the  pricing  of  sales  of  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  to  countries  or  international  organizations. 

Under  the  existing  provision,  it  has  been  the  policy  and  practice  of 
the  United  States  to  sell  military  articles  and  services  to  foreign  nations 
at  the  same  price  as  such  articles  and  services  are  charged  by  the 
procuring  and  supplying  services  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the 
military  assistance  program,  plus,  in  certain  instances,  an  additional 
charge  for  overhead  or  other  costs  involved  in  handling  transactions 
with  other  countries  and  international  organizations. 

This  amendment,  together  with  the  provisions  of  section  303(b)  of 
this  bill,  which  makes  clear  that  the  definition  of  “value”  contained 
in  section  644  (m)  of  the  act  applies  to  both  grant  assistance  and  to 
sales,  establishes  the  minimum  price  for  sales  of  defense  articles  as  the 
“value”  of  such  articles  as  defined  in  section  644 (m)  of  the  act  but 
permits  the  inclusion  in  the  selling  price  of  certain  additional  charges 
to  this  minimum  when  appropriate. 

Section  201  (c) — Commercial  sales  oj  dejense  articles 

Section  201(c)  amends  section  507(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  relating  to  the  procurement  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  for  sale  to  any  friendly  country  or  international  organization. 

84860 — 62 - 3 
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Section  507(b)  of  the  act  authorizes  the  President  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  suppliers  for  procuring  defense  articles  and  services 
for  sale  to  foreign  countries  or  international  organizations  (without 
charging  any  appropriation  or  contract  authority)  if  the  purchasing 
country  or  international  organization  provides  a  dependable  under¬ 
taking  to  pay  in  advance  amounts  sufficient  to  meet  all  payments 
under  such  contracts,  including  damages  for  breach  of  contract. 

The  amendment  embodied  in  section  201(c)  of  the  bill  proposes  to 
modify  this  authority  by  providing  that  no  sales  of  unclassified 
defense  articles  shall  be  made  to  the  government  of  any  economically 
developed  nation  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  unless  such 
articles  are  not  generally  available  for  purchase  by  such  nations  from 
commercial  sources  in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  given  the  authority  to  waive  this  restriction  when  he  determines  that 
such  waiver  is  in  the  national  interest. 

The  purpose  of  section  201(c)  is  to  promote  the  use,  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  economically  developed  nations,  of  private  channels  of 
trade  in  purchasing  unclassified  defense  articles  in  the  United  States. 
The  restriction  embodied  in  this  amendment  does  not  apply  to  the 
sales,  by  the  U.S.  Government,  of  defense  articles  in  the  stock  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  defense  services  provided  by  Department  of 
Defense  personnel,  or  of  excess  or  surplus  defense  articles.  It  relates 
simply  to  new  procurement.  Further,  it  applies  only  to  sales  to  the 
governments  of  economically  developed  nations.  The  committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that,  whenever  this  can  be  done  without  impairing 
our  national  and  collective  security  arrangements,  the  governments  of 
such  nations  ought  to  use  private  channels  of  trade  in  purchasing 
unclassified  defense  articles  which  are  generally  available  for  purchase 
from  commercial  sources  in  the  United  States. 

Section  201  ( d ) — Special  authority 

Section  201(d)  amends  section  510  of  the  act  which  relates  to 
special  authority  by  extending  this  authority  for  an  additional  fiscal 
year.  Under  this  authority,  the  President  is  authorized  to  order 
supplies  from  existing  stocks  (not  to  exceed  $300  million)  of  the 
Defense  Department  and  defense  services  to  be  furnished  for  military 
assistance  purposes,  if  he  makes  a  finding  that  the  use  of  these  supplies 
or  services  is  “vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.” 

This  special  authority  has  not  been  utilized  since  its  enactment, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  expressed  in 
its  report  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (H.  Rept.  851,  p. 
61),  that — - 

the  authority  provided  by  this  section  gives  the  President 
a  means  of  meeting  a  military  emergency  with  less  likelihood 
that  part  or  all  *  *  *  of  the  authorization  would  be  drawn 
upon  than  would  be  the  case  if  a  dollar  contingency  fund 
for  military  assistance  were  created — 

apparently  has  been  vindicated. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  testified  again  this  year  (hearings, 
p.  75)  in  response  to  questioning  regarding  the  use  of  this  authority, 
“I  stated  then  [last  year]  and  I  state  now,  we  will  use  it  only  as  a 
last  resort.” 
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Part  III 

CHAPTER  1— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  301  (a) — Completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates 

Section  301(a)  amends  section  611(a)  of  the  act  which  relates  to 
completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates  so  as  to  make  the  provisions 
of  section  611  applicable  to  assistance  furnished  under  the  authority 
of  section  105  of  the  bill  (providing  for  a  new  title  VI  of  ch.  2  of 
pt.  I  of  the  act)  relating  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Section  611  of  the  act  requires  that,  subject  to  specified  exceptions 
and  limitations,  engineering  and  financial  plans  and  reasonably  firm 
cost  estimates  must  be  completed  and  necessary  legislative  action  by 
the  recipient  country  anticipated  within  a  reasonable  period  before 
development  loan,  development  grant,  and  supporting  assistance 
funds  may  be  obligated.  This  section  of  the  bill  extends  this  require¬ 
ment  to  Alliance  for  Progress  funds. 

Section  801(b)— Use  of  settlement  receipts 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  301  deletes  section  618  of  the  act  relating 
to  economic  assistance  to  Latin  America  and  substitutes  a  new  section 
618  concerning  the  use  of  repayments  to  the  United  States  derived 
from  the  settlement  for  postwar  economic  assistance  to  Japan. 

On  January  9,  1962,  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  Japan 
signed  an  agreement  providing  for  final  settlement  of  all  U.S.  economic 
assistance  furnished  to  Japan  between  September  2,  1945,  and  April  28, 
1952.  Under  the  agreement,  Japan  is  obligated  to  pay  $490  million 
with  2K-percent  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance.  Beginning  6  months 
after  entry  into  force  of  the  agreement,  payments  will  be  made  semi¬ 
annually  over  a  period  of  15  years.  The  agreement  has  been  approved 
by  the  Japanese  Diet  but  implementing  legislation  must  be  enacted  by 
the  Diet  before  it  can  enter  into  force  for  Japan. 

Of  the  total,  $25  million  will  be  paid  in  yen  and  will,  subject  to 
appropriations,  be  used  for  educational  and  cultural  exchanges  be¬ 
tween  the  countries.  It  is  proposed  to  use  the  balance  for  foreign 
assistance  in  accordance  with  a  U.S. -Japanese  memorandum  of 
understanding  of  June  10,  1961,  and  an  exchange  of  notes  dated 
January  9,  1962,  in  which  it  was  agreed  at  the  request  of  Japan  that 
the  major  portion  of  the  repayments  would  be  used  for  economic 
assistance  to  less  developed  countries,  subject  to  appropriate  legislation 

by  the  United  States.  . 

The  proposed  new  section  618  will  permit  the  United  States  to  meet 
this  agreement  by  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  the  repayments 
for  the  purpose  stated.  The  sums  received  from  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  be  added  to  those  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  but  will  be  identified  as  available  for 
appropriation  within  the  amounts  authorized  by  part  I  of  the  act. 

The  substance  of  the  present  section  618  is  incorporated  m  the  new 
title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I,  relating  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  would  be  added  by  section  105  of  the  bill. 

Section  801(c) — Prohibition  against  assistance  to  governments  indebted 
to  U.S.  citizens 

Section  301(c)  amends  section  620(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against  furnishing  assistance  to 
governments  indebted  to  American  citizens. 
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Section  620(c)  of  the  act  prohibits  assistance  to  the  government  of 
any  country  which  is  indebted  to  any  U.S.  citizen  for  goods  or  services 
furnished  when  such  citizen  has  exhausted  available  legal  remedies 
and  the  debt  is  not  denied  or  contested  by  such  government. 

The  amendment  proposed  in  section  301(c)  broadens  the  prohibition 
by  including  in  the  category  of  debts  on  account  of  which  aid  is  to  be 
terminated  to  a  foreign  government,  indebtedness  arising  from  the 
ordering  of  goods  and  services  from  American  citizens.  This  change 
is  intended  to  cover  cases  involving  breach  of  contract  by  a  foreign 
government  before  the  goods  and  services  covered  by  such  contract 
are  actually  delivered. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  adds  a  new  condition  under  which 
U.S.  assistance  is  to  be  terminated.  Under  existing  law,  the  American 
citizen  has  to  exhaust  available  legal  remedies  and  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  must  not  deny  or  contest  the  debt  before  the  prohibition  on  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  becomes  operative.  This  provision  will 
remain  in  the  law.  In  addition,  under  the  amendment  contained  in 
section  301(c),  the  prohibition  will  apply  when  the  American  citizen 
has  exhausted  available  legal  remedies  and  the  indebtedness  of  the 
foreign  government  arises  under  an  unconditional  guaranty  of  payment 
given  by  such  government  or  any  predecessor  government. 

Section  801  (d) — Expropriation  oj  property 

This  subsection  adds  to  section  620  of  the  act  a  new  provision  direct¬ 
ing  the  suspension  of  U.S.  assistance  to  any  country  where  such  coun¬ 
try  or  any  governmental  agency  within  such  country  seizes  the 
ownership  or  control  of  property  owned  by  any  U.S.  citizen,  corpora¬ 
tion,  partnership  or  other  association  not  less  than  50  percent  bene¬ 
ficially  owned  by  U.S.  citizens,  or  where  such  country  or  agency 
enforces  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions  or  restrictive  mainte¬ 
nance  or  operational  conditions  which  have  the  effect  of  seizing 
ownership  or  control  of  U.S.  owned  property,  unless  the  President 
determines  that  suspension  of  assistance  is  inconsistent  with  the 
national  interest  or  unless  the  country,  within  a  reasonable  time  (not 
more  than  6  months),  takes  appropriate  steps  to  discharge  its  obliga¬ 
tions,  including  equitable  and  speedy  compensation  in  convertible 
foreign  exchange,  as  required  by  international  law,  or  fails  to  take 
steps  to  provide  relief  from  discrimination.  This  subsection  applies 
not  only  to  seizure  by  a  national  government  but  also  to  such  action 
by  political  subdivisions  or  any  other  governmental  agencies  within 
a  country. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  believes  that,  unless  govern¬ 
ments  receiving  U.S.  assistance  recognize  that  expropriation  of  foreign- 
owned  property  without  prompt  and  adequate  compensation  contra¬ 
dicts  and  offsets  the  benefits  which  are  to  be  derived  from  external 
assistance,  the  objectives  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs  will  be 
frustrated. 

Nations  should  not  be  regarded  as  qualifying  for  U.S.  assistance 
unless  they  understand  the  importance  of  private  investment  to 
their  economic  development  and  are  ready  to  encourage  such 
investment. 

Furthermore,  unless  governments  receiving  U.S.  assistance  regard  a 
certain  element  of  partnership  and  mutuality  as  inherent  in  their 
acceptance  of  our  aid,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  assistance  the  United 
States  provides  will  be  effectively  used.  Seizure  of  U.S. -owned  prop- 
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erty  without  prompt  compensation  for  its  fair  value  cannot  be  regarded 
as  reflecting  an  attitude  of  sharing  in  a  common  effort  and  of  friendly 
cooperation.  Governments  should  not  accept  U.S.  assistance  unless 
they  desire  it  sufficiently  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  assure  its  effective 
use. 

The  provisions  of  this  subsection  are  directed  to  the  future  rather 
than  to  the  past.  The  purpose  is  to  assure  that  the  administrators  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  make  clear  in  advance  to  the  recipients  of  our 
assistance  the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  expropriation  and 
that  the  nations  seeking  our  aid  have  an  opportunity  to  give  full  and 
deliberate  consideration  to  the  significance  and  implications  of  any 
act  of  seizure  of  U.S. -owned  property  prior  to  embarking  on  such  a 
course. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  desirability  of  cutting  aid  to 
nations  which  have  seized  U.S. -owned  property  and  have  not  yet  pro¬ 
vided  adequate  compensation,  the  committee  reached  the  conclusion 
that  action  of  this  nature  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  owners  of 
the  seized  property.  Although  this  provision  has  not  been  made 
retroactive,  the  committee  calls  on  the  Executive  to  give  top  priority 
to  obtaining  settlements  satisfactory  to  U.S.  property  owners  in  those 
cases  of  expropriation  which  are  currently  pending. 

CHAPTER  2— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Section  302 {a) — Exercise  of  Junctions 

Section  302(a)  amends  section  621  of  the  act,  relating  to  the  exercise 
of  functions,  by  deleting  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  as  obsolete. 
These  subsections  were  necessary  to  effect  the  abolition  of  existing 
agencies  and  the  transfer  of  functions  at  the  time  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  was  created.  All  the  actions  provided  for 
in  the  deleted  subsections  have  been  completed. 

Section  302(b) — Statutory  ojficers 

Section  302(b)  amends  section  624  of  the  act,  relating  to  statutory 
officers,  in  several  respects: 

It  deletes  subsection  (d)  and  redesignates  subsection  (e)  as  sub¬ 
section  (d).  The  present  subsection  (d)  provides  that  any  persons 
who,  on  the  date  of  the  act,  held  certain  statutory  positions  could 
continue  to  hold  such  positions  for  not  to  exceed  60  days  following 
the  effective  date  of  the  act.  The  period  during  which  these  positions 
could  be  held  has  expired  and  the  subsection  is  obsolete. 

It  amends  paragraph  2(A)  of  redesignated  subsection  (d)  dealing 
with  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance.  It  expands  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Inspector  General  to  include  inspections  and 
audits  of  programs  conducted  by  U.S.  Government  agencies  under 
the  Latin  America  Development  and  Chile  Reconstruction  Act 
(Public  Law  86-735)  in  addition  to  programs  under  part  I  of  the  act 
and  of  the  Peace  Corps  which  are  now  provided  for  by  paragraph  2(A). 
This  amendment,  together  with  the  existing  section  624(e)(6)  of  the 
act,  would  empower  the  Inspector  General  to  suspend,  subject  to 
certain  limitations,  all  or  any  part  of  any  programs  under  Public  Law 
86-735  conducted  by  U.S.  Government  agencies.  These  programs 
are  so  described  in  order  to  avoid  a  retroactive  application  to  programs 
now  being  conducted  by  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank  under 
the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  Agreement.  Programs  conducted  by 
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the  Bank  under  that  agreement  differ  from  programs  conducted  by 
international  organizations  financed  in  part  from  U.S.  contributions 
to  such  organizations  (in  which  case  the  Inspector  General's  jurisdic¬ 
tion  covers  the  contribution  of  funds  to  the  organization  but  not  the 
organization’s  subsequent  use  of  the  funds),  because  the  Bank's  role 
under  the  agreement  as  a  technical  matter  is  more  that  of  an  agent 
carrying  out  bilateral  U.S.  assistance  programs  than  of  an  international 
organization  carrying  out  its  own  program  to  which  the  United  States 
contributes.  The  trust  fund  agreement  does  not  provide  for  audits 
by  the  Inspector  General  nor  does  it  permit  the  Inspector  General  to 
suspend  the  operations  of  the  Bank.  The  present  amendment 
exempts  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inspector  General  only  existing 
programs  now  being  conducted  by  the  Bank.  Any  future  pro¬ 
grams  conducted  by  the  Bank  under  part  I  of  the  act  would  be  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inspector  General. 

The  amendment  also  makes  conforming  changes  in  paragraphs  (5) 
and  (7)  of  redesignated  subsection  (d).  These  changes  make  clear 
that  the  Inspector  General  shall  have  access  to  all  documents  and 
other  material  of  U.S.  Government  agencies  administering  Public  Law 
86-735  and  that  his  expenses  with  respect  to  programs  under  that 
act  may  be  charged  to  appropriations  made  to  carry  out  such 
programs. 

Section  302(c) — Employment  of  personnel 

Section  302(c)  amends  section  625  of  the  act,  which  relates  to  per¬ 
sonnel,  in  two  respects. 

Paragraph  (1)  amends  section  625(b),  relating  to  employment  of 
personnel  in  the  United  States,  by  authorizing  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  such  personnel  employed  to  carry  out  part  I  or  coordinate 
part  I  and  part  II  who  may  be  appointed,  compensated  or  removed 
without  regard  to  any  law,  i.e.,  excepted  personnel.  The  increased 
number  authorized  by  the  amendment  is  24.  The  supergrade  pro¬ 
visions  of  existing  law  are  not  affected  by  this  amendment.  This  para¬ 
graph  would  permit  the  employment  of  these  additional  24  individuals 
at  grade  GS-15  or  below  by  AID.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  this  would  provide  administrative  flexibility  in  filling  high  level 
positions  with  new  personnel  who  have  the  requisite  qualifications. 

Paragraph  (2)  amends  section  625(d)(2),  which  authorizes  the  use  of 
authority  under  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  functions  outside  the  United  States.  Under  existing  law 
individuals  may  be  initially  appointed  as  Foreign  Service  Reserve  offi¬ 
cers  only  for  service  outside  the  United  States.  Many  of  those  ap¬ 
pointed  serve  as  mission  chiefs  or  deputy  mission  chiefs  of  the  AID 
agency.  Individuals  assuming  these  responsible  positions  should  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  organization  and  its  operations  as  well  as 
some  understanding  of  the  country  to  which  the}r  will  be  assigned. 
Private  business,  in  recruiting  personnel  for  oversea  assignments, 
provides  a  period  of  on-the-job  training  at  the  home  office  before  send¬ 
ing  individuals  abroad.  The  amendment  authorizes  not  more  than  a 
total  of  30  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  in  the  AID  agency  to  be 
assigned  initially  for  duty  within  the  United  States  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  2  years  for  the  purpose  of  preparation  for  assignments 
abroad.  Flexibility  is  left  the  administrator  of  AID  to  determine  the 
type  of  training.  It  may  include  desk  assignments  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  agency  or  assignment  to  other  operational  positions. 
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Section  802(d) — Status  oj  personnel  detailed 
Section  302  td)  is  a  conforming  amendment. 


Section  302(e) — Reporting 

Section  302(e)  amends  section  634(d)  of  the  act.  The  latter  section 
requires  the  President  to  notify  Congress  of  certain  actions  made  in 
AID  programs  that  resulted  in  programs  substantially  different  from 
those  presented  to  Congress  during  its  consideration  of  the  authoriza- 
tion  and  appropriation  bills.  Such  notification  is  to  be  made  in 
January  and  covers  the  preceding  12  months,  i.e.,  the  calendar  year. 

The  committee  amendment  changes  the  reporting  period  from  the 
preceding  calendar  year  to  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  lequiies  the 
report  to  be  filed  upon  the  completion  of  the  fiscal  year,  i.e.,  in  July. 
Reporting  on  a  calendar  year  basis  cuts  across  2  fiscal  years  ano  thus 
gives  an  incomplete  picture  of  both  years.  Gearing  the  reports  to 
the  fiscal  year  will  provide  information  for  a  period  identical  with 
that  of  the  authorization  and  appropriation  measures. 

The  new  sentence  added  by  the  amendment  will  provide  Congress 
with  information  about  changes  made  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Each  vear,  usually  in  the  spring,  Congress  considers  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  bills  for  AID  for  the  following  fiscal  year.  1  he 
presentation  material  shows  for  each  country  (1)  the  actual  piogram 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  (2)  the  current  fiscal  year  program,  and 
(3)  the  planned  program  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Such  information 
does  not  include,  however,  material  that  shows  how  the  current  fiscal 
vear  program  differs  from  that  presented  to  Congress  m  the  preceding 
year.  Changes  do  occur  as  the  result  of  the  reduction  m  appropria¬ 
tions,  shifting  priorities  and  changing  local  situations.  The  language 
added  by  the  committee  would  require  the  inclusion  in  the  presentation 
material  of  changes  listed  in  the  first  sentence  of  amounts  and  the 
reasons  for  the  changes.  This  will  permit  an  easier,  but  closer,  exam¬ 
ination  of  differences  between  what  the  Congress  was  told  in  the 
previous  year  would  be  done  and  what  is  actually  being  done. 


Section  802(f) — General  authorities 

Section  302(f)  amends  section  635(h)  of  the  act,  relating  to  general 
authorities,  in  two  respects.  First,  it  renders  the  5-year  contracting 
and  agreement  authority  of  subsection  (h)  applicable  to  the  new 
title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I,  relating  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Section  635(h)  now  applies  to  titles  II  (development  grants)  and  V 
(development  research)  of  chapter  2  of  part  I.  Second,  the  amen  - 
ment  also  makes  a  technical  change  in  the  description  oi  funds  m 
section  635(h)  from  funds  “made  available”  under  the  specified  sec¬ 
tions  to  funds  “available”  under  those  sections.  This  will  describe 
more  accurately  funds  available  for  development  research  since  such 
funds  are  not  appropriated  separately  for  that  purpose  but  are  author¬ 
ized  to  be  taken  from  funds  otherwise  available  under  part  I  of  the  act. 


Section  802(g) — Administrative  expenses 

Section  302(g)  amends  section  637  of  the  act  which  authorizes  an 
appropriation  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Agency  lor  Inter¬ 
national  Development  by  deleting  “1962  and  substituting  196  . 
The  effect  is  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of  $50  million  for  these 
expenses  This  is  a  reduction  of  $5  million  from  the  Executive  request. 
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CHAPTER  3— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Section  803  (a) — Saving  provisions 

Section  303(a)  amends  section  643  of  the  existing  law,  which  relates 
to  saving  provisions,  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  as  obsolete.  Sec¬ 
tion  643(d)  provides  that  nothing  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  shall  affect  the  Peace  Corps  pending  enactment  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  or  adjournment  of  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress, 
whichever  is  earlier.  The  enactment  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  rendered 
this  saving  provision  obsolete. 

Section  303(b) — Definitions 

Section  303(b)  amends  subsections  644  (m)  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  act, 
which  relate  to  definitions,  by  deleting  the  words  “as  grant  assistance” 
from  the  definition  of  the  term  “value”  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  amount  of  reimbursement  from  military  assistance  program  funds 
to  the  military  departments  under  section  632(d)  of  the  act  for  a 
defense  article  furnished  to  the  military  assistance  program  by  the 
military  departments  is  the  same  whether  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  provides  the  item  to  a  country  or  international  organization  on 
a  grant  or  sales  basis. 

This  amendment,  together  with  the  provisions  of  section  201(a)  of 
this  bill,  permits  the  Defense  Department  to  continue  its  present 
practice  with  respect  to  the  pricing  of  defense  articles  but  sets  forth 
more  precisely  the  pricing  requirements. 

Section  303(c) — Unexpended  balances 

Section  303(c)  amends  section  645  of  the  existing  law,  which  relates 
to  unexpended  balances. 

Section  645,  as  proposed  to  be  amended,  is  patterned  on  the  former 
section  548  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  would 
provide  specific  authority  for  the  reappropriation  of  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  of  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961. 

Section  645  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  provides  that 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  appropriated  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
the  general  purposes  for  which  appropriated.  It  also  authorizes  con¬ 
solidation  of  prior  year  mutual  security  balances,  and,  in  addition, 
the  consolidation  of  such  balances  with  new  funds  for  the  same  general 
purpose  made  available  under  the  act  of  1961. 

The  amendment  proposed  in  section  303(c)  would  continue  this 
authority  and  provide  similar  authorization  with  respect  to  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  funds  made  available  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  Under  this  amendment,  such  balances  would  be  author¬ 
ized  to  be  continued  available.  They  could  be  consolidated  at  any 
time  and,  in  addition,  consolidated  with  unexpended  balances  of  funds 
made  available  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  as  amended. 

Part  IV- — Amendments  to  Other  Laws 
Section  J/Jl- — Repeal  of  part  IV 

Section  401  repeals  sections  701  through  710  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  which  relate  to  amendments  to  other  acts,  and  states 
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that  the  “repeal  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments”  made  by 
the  repealed  sections. 

Except  for  section  710(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
section  401  changes  the  form,  but  makes  no  change  in  the  substance, 
of  the  existing  law.  The  amendments  involved  are  presently  incor¬ 
porated  in  other  laws.  They  will  continue  in  force.  The  repeal  of 
part  IV  will  not  affect  them  in  any  way. 

Section  401  also  repeals  section  710(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  which  limits  the  period  during  which  the  amendments  made 
by  section  710(a),  relating  to  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  will  be 
effective.  The  repeal  of  section  710(b)  makes  those  amendments 
permanent. 

Section  402— Act  of  August  1,  1956  (basic  authority  for  the  Department 
of  State ) 

Section  402  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  State  to  settle  promptly 
meritorious  claims  which  are  from  time  to  time  presented  to  the 
United  States  by  foreign  governments.  It  would  amend  the  act  of 
August  1, 1956,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  170g),  relating  to  basic  authority 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

Under  5  U.S.C.  170g,  and  28  U.S.C.  2672,  as  amended,  the  Secretary 
is  permitted  to  settle  claims  by  payment  of  sums  up  to  $2,500,  whether 
the  claims  are  presented  by  a  foreign  government  or  citizen.  He  must, 
however,  seek  special  legislation  each  time  it  is  determined  that  a 
meritorious  claim  should  be  settled  above  this  amount.  This  can 
result  in  delay  and  have  adverse  effects  upon  our  relations  with  the 
foreign  government  concerned,  particularly  when  the  claim  involves 
injured  persons  who  are  in  urgent  need  of  assistance. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  limited  to  claims  presented  by  foreign 
governments,  on  behalf  of  their  citizens,  and  hence  is  not  as  broad  as 
the  authority  already  given  to  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  can  pay  up  to  $15,000  in  settlement  of 
claims  presented  directly  by  inhabitants  of  foreign  countries  for  losses 
and  damages  caused  by  military  activities  abroad  (Foreign  Claims 
Act  of  August  10,  1956,  70A  Stat.  154;  10  U.S.C.  2734); 

The  proposed  amendment  is  expressly  limited  to  claims  which  are 
not  cognizable  under  other  laws  or  international  agreements  of  the 
United  States,  such  as  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  the  Tucker  Act, 
and  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Agreements.  The  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  a  ceiling  of  $15,000  or  the  foreign  currency  equivalent. 

Since  1947,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  recommended  and  the 
Congress  has  enacted  three  bills  authorizing  payment  of  seven  claims 
similar  to  those  envisaged  by  this  amendment.  The  claims  totaled 
$40,742.65,  or  an  average  of  $5,820.38  for  each  claim.  It  is  not 
anticipated  that  the  number  of  claims  to  be  settled  in  the  future  will 
be  materially  greater  than  those  settled  in  the  past.  Appropriations 
to  the  Department  of  State  to  carry  out  this  authority  would  also  be 
authorized  by  the  provision. 

Section  403 — Interparliamentary  Union 

Section  403  amends  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  June  28,  1935, 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  276),  which  authorizes  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 
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The  amendment  provides  that  not  less  than  two  of  the  principal 
delegates  to  each  of  the  conferences  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
shall  be  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  not 
less  than  two  of  such  delegates  shall  be  members  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  both  political  parties  should  be 
represented  in  the  selection,  pursuant  to  this  section,  of  delegates  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


MINORITY  VIEWS 


It  is  an  easy  assumption  that  those  who  oppose  foreign  aid  legislation 
must  logically  oppose  the  concept  of  mutual  security.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  We  recognize  that  friends  and  allies  are 
basic  to  the  security  of  the  United' States.  Our  objection  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  it  has  not  accomplished  the  results  expected. 

Our  principal  comments  and  criticisms  arise  from  the  inadequacy 
of  the  legislative  framework  within  which  we  are  pursuing  our  national 
objectives.  A  year  ago  it  was  claimed  that  a  complete  reexamination 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  would  result  in  legislation  that  would  be 
more  responsive  to  our  national  needs  and  considerate  of  our  fiscal 
situation. 

The  net  result  has  been  disappointing.  The  new  law  provided 
fewer  checks  upon  Executive  action  than  did  the  old  law.  Powers 
were  widely  delegated  to  the  President.  Limitations  on  the  use  and 
the  sums  of  money  authorized  and  appropriated  could  be  waived. 
Laborious  congressional  scrutiny  has  become  an  exercise  in  futility 
and  frustration.  Country  programs  justified  as  necessary,  even  im¬ 
perative,  have  been  completely  recast. 

The  contingency  fund,  the  committee  has  been  told,  is  needed  to 
meet  with  speed  and  effectiveness  “critical  situations  that  threaten 
our  national  interest.”  We  call  attention  to  a  few  uses  to  which  that 
fund  has  been  put  which  indicate  that  the  criteria  stated  were  certainly 
not  the  reasons  for  action. 

Guinea  *  *  *. — The  Government  *  *  *  indicated  during 
the  summer  of  1961,  after  the  congressional  presentation  was 
drafted,  an  interest  in  economic  relationships  with  the  United 
States.  A  program  involving  several  projects  was  offered 
and  accepted. 

Mali  *  *  In  the  summer  of  1961,  after  the  congres¬ 
sional  presentation  was  drafted,  the  Government  demon¬ 
strated  an  interest  in  receiving  economic  aid  from  the 
United  States.  A  program  has  been  developed  to  meet  this 
opportunity. 

Japan,  $588,000. — The  fiscal  year  1962  presentation 
proposed  no  grant  economic  aid  to  Japan.  However,  the 
importance  of  the  Japanese  labor  leader  exchange  program, 
administered  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Cultural 
Affairs,  dictated  its  funding  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

Other  ( western  Samoa),  $25,000. — As  a  gesture  of  U.S. 
interest  in  western  Samoa  on  its  achievement  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  $25,000  was  programed  for  an  Independence  Day 
gift  (two  bookmobiles). 

Panama,  $9, 900, 000.— For  urgent  development  projects 
requested  by  the  Government  *  *  *. 
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Individual  committee  members,  as  well  as  a  committee  staff  survey 
team,  have  made  visits  overseas  within  the  last  year.  Their  findings 
are  an  impressive  catalog  of  poor  planning  and  faulty  administration. 
Nine  years  ago  the  undersigned  made  an  extensive  trip  to  study  our 
program  abroad.  Upon  their  return  they  reported  that  “money  is 
the  measure  of  our  interest,  not  the  yardstick  of  our  success.” 
Nothing  has  happened  in  the  interval  to  alter  that  observation. 

The  achievements  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  Europe  are  often  cited  to 
show  what  our  aid  can  do.  But  we  would  point  up  the  fact  that  in 
Europe  our  program  was  one  of  reconstruction.  European  nations 
have  a  similarity  to  ourselves  in  culture,  commerce,  and  legal  structure. 
In  the  rest  of  the  world  it  is  one  of  construction.  The  difference  is 
not  one  of  semantics — it  is  one  of  philosophy.  We  can  export  the 
products  of  our  society  but  we  cannot  readily  export  the  climate  in 
whicli  these  products  can  most  effectively  be  used.  Some  would 
argue  that  the  birth  pangs  of  independence  will  readily  give  way  to 
new  outlooks  and  the  acceptance  of  new  ways  and  values  that  will 
encourage  social  and  economic  changes.  We  would  only  remind  those 
individuals  that  most  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  after  140  years 
of  independence,  have  made  small  progress. 

One  reason  for  our  criticism  of  the  aid  program  is  directed  to  the 
order  of  priorities  with  which  it  attempts  to  deal.  Costly  impact 
projects  create  more  problems  than  they  solve  through  their  very 
magnitude  and  incompatibility  with  the  local  society.  The  under¬ 
signed  have  supported  the  Peace  Corps  because  in  it  they  see  an  effort 
which  is  directed  to  the  foundations  upon  which  development  can 
proceed. 

The  foreign  assistance  program  has  become  an  indiscriminate 
instrument  of  our  foreign  policy.  Hard  decisions  are  avoided  by  soft 
loans  and  grants.  We  have  given  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  and  to 
Poland — with  no  perceptible  advantage  to  us.  The  Netherlands  is  a 
NATO  partner — but  we  are  busily  shoring  up  Indonesia’s  military 
establishment.  Portugal  is  a  NATO  ally,  but  we  are  selling  military 
equipment  to  India  that  seized  Portuguese  Goa.  The  Arab  refugees 
whom  we  help  to  sustain  have  become  political  pawns  of  the  Arab 
governments  that  we  help  to  maintain.  We  are  supporting  the 
independence  of  Laos  through  foreign  assistance  while  we  urge  a 
coalition  government  that  will  include  Communists.  The  list  of 
incongruous  actions  carried  out  in  the  name  of  foreign  assistance  is 
almost  endless. 

The  unexpended  balances  of  the  foreign  assistance  program  are 
estimated  at  $6.6  billion  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  majority 
report  states  that — 

these  unexpended  balances  are  available  only  to  meet  obliga¬ 
tions  already  incurred.  They  are  not  available  to  move  the 
program  forward  through  the  purchase  of  additional  goods 
and  services. 

We  do  not  question  the  accuracy  of  these  observations.  We  do,  how¬ 
ever,  ask  whether  additional  goods  and  services  are  necessary — cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  amounts  contained  in  this  bill. 
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The  report  of  the  committee  staff  survey  team,  after  a  visit  to  three 
countries  and  an  admittedly  hurried  review  of  the  “hoarding”  of 
unused  funds — 

suggests  that  there  may  be  substantial  hidden  reserves  avail¬ 
able  in  all  countries  which  are  being  held  either  to  finance 
planned  operations  in  future  years  or  to  meet  future  con¬ 
tingencies. 

We  do  not  know,  and  neither  do  those  administering  the  program,  the 
magnitude  of  idle  money  in  this  program.  Is  it  unreasonable  that 
those  responsible  for  voting  taxes  ask  that  we  pause  long  enough  to 
find  out  how  much  money  can  be  recaptured? 

The  fiscal  position  of  our  Government  is  such  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  leave  unexplored  every  possible  economy.  Our  national  debt  is 
mounting  and  we  are  being  asked  to  raise  the  statutory  debt  limit  to 
$308  billion.  If  Congress  approves  the  new  limit,  it  will  have  raised 
it  three  times  within  the  past  year  by  a  total  of  $15  billion. 

The  balance-of-payments  gold  deficit  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern. 
Although  the  deficit  last  year  was  $2.5  billion,  the  outflow  of  dollars 
through  the  foreign  assistance  program  must  be  scrutinized  for  its 
baneful  effect  on  the  national  economy.  It  is  small  comfort  to  be 
told  that  a  large  percentage  of  our  aid  funds  is  spent  in  the  United 
States.  It  still  represents  a  drain  on  our  national  resources.  U.S. 
exporters  are  already  feeling  sharpened  competition  for  markets 
abroad  and  for  the  retention  of  markets  at  home.  Is  it  not  time  that 
our  aid  program  be  more  carefully  integrated  with  our  trade  program? 

Those  of  us  who  have  studied  the  foreign  aid  program  over  the 
years  find  nothing  new  in  the  bill.  The  annual  presentation  is  marked 
only  by  the  appearance  of  new  witnesses  who  repeat  the  familiar  lines 
of  last  year’s  cast.  The  cost  of  administering  the  program  mounts 
each  year.  But  one  looks  in  vain  for  evidence  of  firm  management, 
clearer  guidelines  and  vigorous  attacks  upon  maladministration. 

The  following  tables  reflect  major  foreign  assistance  financing  by 
the  United  States  from  1946  through  fiscal  year  1961. 


Mutual  security  -program  countries— Summary  by  fiscal  year  and  program 
U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE— OBLIGATIONS  AND  LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

[Millions  of  dollars] 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table, 


U.S.  foreign  assistance  to  mutual  security  program  countries  by  region  and  country,  cumulative,  fiscal  year  1946  through  fiscal  year  1961 — Con. 

[Millions  of  dollars] 
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1  Less  than  $50,000.  4  Loan  to  France  for  Mauritania. 

2  Military  data  classified  and  included  in  Near  East  and  south  Asia  regional  total.  5  Military  data  classified  and  included  in  Africa  regional  total. 

2  Includes  Central  American  Bank  formed  by  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  «  Loan  to  Portugal  for  Mozambique. 

Nicaragua. 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1962 


The  foregoing  tables  are  taken  from  the  publication  titled  “U.S. 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Assistance  from  International  Organizations — - 
Obligations  and  Authorizations”  prepared  by  the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development,  Statistics  and  Reports  Division. 

Marguerite  Stitt  Church. 

E.  Ross  Adair. 


CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW  MADE  BY  THE  BILL,  AS 

REPORTED 


In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

AN  ACT  To  promote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 

United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts  toward  economic 

development  and  internal  and  external  security,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  “The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961”. 

PART  I 

Chapter  1 — Short  Title  and  Policy 

Sec.  101.  Short  Title. — This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  “Act  for 
International  Development  of  1961”. 

Sec.  102.  Statement  of  Policy. — It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  peace  depends  on  wider  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  interde¬ 
pendence  of  men,  and  survival  of  free  institutions  in  the  United  States 
can  best  be  assured  in  a  worldwide  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

To  this  end,  the  United  States  has  in  the  past  provided  assistance  to 
help  strengthen  the  forces  of  freedom  by  aiding  peoples  of  less  devel¬ 
oped  friendly  countries  of  the  world  to  develop  their  resources  and 
improve  their  living  standards,  to  realize  their  aspirations  for  justice, 
education,  dignity,  and  respect  as  individual  human  beings,  and  to 
establish  responsible  governments. 

The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  a  primary  necessity,  opportunity,  and 
responsibility  of  the  United  States,  and  consistent  with  its  traditions 
and  ideals,  to  renew  the  spirit  which  lay  behind  these  past  efforts,  and 
to  help  make  a  historic  demonstration  that  economic  growth  and  po¬ 
litical  democracy  can  go  hand  in  hand  to  the  end  that  an  enlarged 
community  of  free,  stable,  and  self-reliant  countries  can  reduce  world 
tensions  and  insecurity. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  strengthen  friendly  foreign 
countries  by  encouraging  the  development  of  their  free  economic 
institutions  and  productive  capabilities,  and  by  minimizing  or  elimi¬ 
nating  barriers  to  the  flow  of  private  investment  capital. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  principles  of  increased  economic  cooperation 
and  trade  among  countries,  freedom  of  the  press,  information,  and 
religion,  freedom  of  navigation  in  international  waterways,  and  recog- 
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nition  of  the  right  of  all  private  persons  to  travel  and  pursue  their 
lawful  activities  without  discrimination  as  to  race  or  religion.  The 
Congress  further  declares  that  any  attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  make 
distinctions  between  American  citizens  because  of  race,  color,  or  religion 
in  the  granting  of  personal  or  commercial  access  or  in  the  exercise  of  any 
other  rights  available  to  American  citizens ,  or  the  use  by  any  foreign 
nation  of  assistance  made  available  by  the  United  States  to  carry  out  any 
program  or  activity  of  such  nation  in  the  course  of  which  discrimination 
is  practiced  against  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  his 
race,  color,  or  religion  is  repugnant  to  our  principles;  and  in  all  negotia¬ 
tions  with  any  foreign  nation  with  respect  to  any  funds  appropriated 
under  authority  of  this  Act,  these  principles  shall  be  applied.  The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  report  annually  on  the  measures  taken  to  apply 
the  principles  stated  above.  In  the  administration  of  all  parts  of  this 
Act  these  principles  shall  be  supported  in  such  a  way  in  our  relations 
with  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States  which  are  in  controversy 
with  each  other  as  to  promote  an  adjudication  of  the  issues  involved 
by  means  of  international  law  procedures  available  to  the  parties. 

Accordingly,  the  Congress  hereby  affirms  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  make  assistance  available,  upon  request,  under  this 
part  in  scope  and  on  a  basis  of  long-range  continuity  essential  to  the 
creation  of  an  environment  in  which  the  energies  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  can  be  devoted  to  constructive  purposes,  free  of  pressure  and 
erosion  by  the  adversaries  of  freedom.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  assistance  under  this  part  should  be  complemented  by  the  fur¬ 
nishing  under  any  other  Act  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  and 
by  disposal  of  excess  property  under  this  and  other  Acts. 

Also,  the  Congress  reaffirms  its  conviction  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  security  of  the  United  States  are  endangered  so  long  as 
international  communism  continues  to  attempt  to  bring  under  Com¬ 
munist  domination  peoples  now  free  and  independent  and  to  keep 
under  domination  peoples  once  free  but  now  subject  to  such  domina¬ 
tion.  It  is,  thereiore,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
make  available  to  other  free  countries  and  peoples,  upon  request, 
assistance  of  such  nature  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  United  States 
deems  advisable  and  as  may  be  effectively  used  by  free  countries  and 
peoples  to  help  them  maintain  their  freedom.  Assistance  shall  be 
based  upon  sound  plans  and  programs;  be  directed  toward  the  social 
as  well  as  economic  aspects  of  economic  development;  be  responsive 
to  the  efforts  of  the  recipient  countries  to  mobilize  their  own  resources 
and  help  themselves;  be  cognizant  of  the  external  and  internal  pres¬ 
sures  which  hamper  their  growth;  and  should  emphasize  long-range 
development  assistance  as  the  primary  instrument  of  such  growth. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  importance  of  regional 
organizations  of  free  peoples  for  mutual  assistance,  such  as  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  and  Development,  the  European  Economic  Community, 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  the  Colombo  Plan,  the  South 
East  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  the  Central  Treaty  Organization, 
and  others,  and  expresses  its  hope  that  such  organizations  may  be 
strengthened  and  broadened,  and  their  programs  of  self-help  and 
mutual  cooperation  may  be  made  more  effective  in  the  protection  of 
the  independence  and  security  of  free  people,  and  in  the  development 
of  their  economic  and  social  well-being,  and  the  safeguarding  of  their 
basic  rights  and  liberties. 
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Finally,  the  Congress  urges  that  all  other  countries  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  join  in  a  common  undertaking  to  meet  the  goals  stated  in 
this  part. 

Chapter  2 — Development  Assistance 

TITLE  I - DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Sec.  201.  General  Authority. — (a)  The  President  shall  establish 
a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  “Development  Loan  Fund”  to  be  used  by 
the  President  to  make  loans  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in 
this  title. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  loans  payable  as  to 
principal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  less  developed  friendly  countries  and  areas,  with  em¬ 
phasis  upon  assisting  long-range  plans  and  programs  designed  to 
develop  economic  resources  and  increase  productive  capacities.  In 
so  doing,  the  President  shall  take  into  account  (1)  whether  financing 
could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free-world  sources 
on  reasonable  terms,  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the 
activity  to  be  financed,  (3)  whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable 
promise  of  contributing  to  the  development  of  economic  resources 
or  to  the  increase  of  productive  capacities  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title,  (4)  the  consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its 
relationship  to,  other  development  activities  being  undertaken  or 
planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realizable  long-range  objectives,  (5) 
the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  showing  a  responsiveness 
to  the  vital  economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of  its  people,  and 
demonstrating  a  clear  determination  to  take  effective  self-help  meas¬ 
ures,  and  (6)  the  possible  effects  upon  the  United  States  economy, 
with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  loan 
involved.  Loans  shall  be  made  under  this  title  only  upon  a  finding 
of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment. 

(c)  The  authority  of  section  610  may  not  be  used  to  decrease  the 
funds  available  under  this  title,  nor  may  the  authority  of  section 
614(a)  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

(d)  Funds  made  available  for  this  title  shall  not  be  loaned  or  re¬ 
loaned  at  rates  of  interest  excessive  or  unreasonable  for  the  borrower 
and  in  no  event  higher  than  the  applicable  legal  rate  of  interest  of  the 
country  in  which  the  loan  is  made. 

Sec.  202.  Authorization. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  $1 ,200,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the 
next  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  which  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  any  unappropriated  portion  of  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any  such  fiscal  year  may 
be  appropriated  in  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  during  the  above  period 
in  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  that  it  is  important  to  the 
advancement  of  United  States  interests  and  necessary  in  order  to 
further  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  in  recognition  of  the  need  for 
reasonable  advance  assurances  in  the  interest  of  orderly  and  effective 
execution  of  long-term  plans  and  programs  of  development  assistance, 
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he  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  committing,  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  title,  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  title,  subject  only  to  the  annual  appropriation  of  such  funds. 

(c)  Upon  conclusion  of  each  such  agreement  involving  funds  to  be 
appropriated,  the  President  shall  notify  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  provisions  of  such  agreement,  includ¬ 
ing  the  amounts  of  funds  involved  and  undertakings  of  the  parties 
thereto. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  part,  the  United  States 
dollar  assets  of  the  corporate  entity  known  as  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  which  remain  unobligated  and  not  committed  for  loans  repay¬ 
able  in  foreign  currencies  on  the  date  prior  to  the  abolition  of  such 
Fund  shall  be  available  for  use  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  203.  Fiscal  Provisions. — All  receipts  from  loans  made  under 
and  in  accordance  with  this  title  shall  be  available  for  use  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Such  receipts  and  other  funds  made  available 
under  this  title  for  use  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Sec.  204.  Development  Loan  Committee. — The  President  shall 
establish  an  interagency  Development  Loan  Committee,  consisting 
of  such  officers  from  such  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
as  he  may  determine,  which  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  establish  standards  and  criteria  for  lending  operations  under 
this  title  in  accordance  with  the  foreign  and  financial  policies  of  the 
United  States.  Except  in  the  case  of  officers  serving  in  positions  to 
which  they  were  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  officers  assigned  to  the  Committee  shall 
be  so  assigned  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  205.  Use  of  the  Facilities  of  the  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Association. — If  the  President  determines  that  it  would  more 
effectively  serve  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  policy  contained  in 
section  619  (pertaining  to  newly  independent  countries),  he  may,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  lend  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  funds  made  available  for  this  title  to  the  International 
Development  Association  for  use  pursuant  to  the  International  De¬ 
velopment  Association  Act  (Public  Law  86-565,  74  Stat.  293)  and  the 
articles  of  agreement  of  the  Association. 

title  ii — development  grants  and  technical  cooperation 

Sec.  211.  General  Authority. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine 
in  order  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  less  developed 
friendly  countries  and  areas,  with  emphasis  upon  assisting  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  human  resources  through  such  means  as  programs  of 
technical  cooperation  and  development.  In  so  doing  the  President 
shall  take  into  account  (1)  whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable 
promise  of  contributing  to  the  development  of  educational  or  other 
institutions  and  programs  directed  toward  social  progress,  (2)  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other  develop¬ 
ment  activities  being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution  to 
realizable  long-range  development  objectives,  (3)  the  economic  and 
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technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  (4)  the  extent  to 
which  the  recipient  country  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital 
economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of  its  people,  and  demonstrat¬ 
ing  a  clear  determination  to  take  effective  self-help  measures  and  a 
willingness  to  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  programs  under  this  title, 
(5)  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  United  States  economy,  with 
special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  assistance 
involved,  and  (6)  the  desirability  of  safeguarding  the  international 
balance  of  payments  position  of  the  United  States.  If  the  President 
finds  that  assistance  proposed  to  be  furnished  under  this  title  would 
have  a  substantially  adverse  effect  upon  the  United  States  economy,  or 
a  substantial  segment  thereof,  the  assistance  shall  not  be  furnished. 

(b)  In  countries  and  areas  which  are  in  the  earlier  stages  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  programs  of  development  of  education  and  human 
resources  through  such  means  as  technical  cooperation  shall  be  empha¬ 
sized,  and  the  furnishing  of  capital  facilities  for  purposes  other  than 
the  development  of  education  and  human  resources  shall  be  given  a 
lower  priority  until  the  requisite  knowledge  and  skills  have  been 
developed. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  $1 ,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  programs  designed 
to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  outside  the  United  States 
and  such  programs  may  be  carried  out  only  in  accordance  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  section. 

Sec.  212.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  [1962] 
1963  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  211  not  to  exceed  [$380,- 
000,000]  $300,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

[Sec.  213.  Atoms  for  Peace. — The  President  is  authorized  to  use, 
in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000  of  the  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211  for 
assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  designed 
to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  outside  the  United 
States.] 

Sec.  214.  American  Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad. — (a)  The 
President  is  authorized  to  use,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for 
such  purposes,  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211 
for  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to 
schools  and  libraries  outside  the  United  States  founded  or  sponsored 
by  United  States  citizens  and  serving  as  study  and  demonstration 
centers  for  ideas  and  practices  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use,  notwithstanding  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C. 
1611  et  seq.),  foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  under  any  Act,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
for  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to 
hospitals  outside  the  United  States  founded  or  sponsored  by  United 
States  citizens  and  serving  as  centers  for  medical  treatment,  education, 
and  research. 

Sec.  215.  Loans  to  Small  Farmers. — It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  strengthen  the  economies  of 
less  developed  friendly  countries,  and  in  friendly  countries  where  the 
economy  is  essentially  rural  or  based  on  small  villages,  to  provide  as¬ 
sistance  designed  to  improve  agricultural  methods  and  techniques,  to 
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stimulate  and  encourage  the  development  of  local  programs  of  self- 
help  and  mutual  cooperation,  particularly  through  loans  of  foreign 
currencies  for  associations  of  operators  of  small  farms,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  joint  action  designed  to  increase  or  diversify  agricultural 
productivity.  The  maximum  unpaid  balance  of  loans  made  to  any 
association  under  this  section  may  not  exceed  $25,000  at  any  one  time; 
and  the  aggregate  unpaid  balance  of  all  loans  made  under  this  section 
may  not  exceed  $10,000,000  at  any  one  time. 

Sec.  216.  Voluntary  Agencies. — (a)  In  order  to  further  the  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  contributions  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  of  friendly  peoples,  the  President  is  authorized  to  use 
funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211  to  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  ports  of  entry  abroad,  or,  in 
the  case  of  landlocked  countries,  to  points  of  entry  in  such  countries, 
on  shipments  by  the  American  Red  Cross  and  United  States  voluntary 
nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered  with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 

(b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall  make  arrangements  with 
the  receiving  country  for  free  entry  of  such  shipments  and  for  the 
making  available  by  that  country  of  local  currencies  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  transportation  cost  of  such  shipments  from  the  port 
of  entry  of  the  receiving  country  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of 
the  consignee. 

TITLE  III — INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  221.  General  Authority. — -(a)  In  order  to  facilitate  and  in¬ 
crease  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  furthering  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities  of  less 
developed  friendly  countries  and  areas,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
issue  guaranties  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  of  in¬ 
vestments  in  connection  with  projects,  including  expansion,  moderniza¬ 
tion,  or  development  of  existing  enterprises,  in  any  friendly  country 
or  area  with  the  government  of  which  the  President  has  agreed  to 
institute  the  guaranty  program.  The  guaranty  program  authorized 
by  this  title  shall  be  administered  under  broad  criteria,  and  each 
project  shall  be  approved  by  the  President. 

(b)  The  President  may  issue  guaranties  to  United  States  citizens, 
or  corporations,  partnerships,  or  other  associations  created  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  territory  and  substantially 
beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens,  as  well  as  any  wholly 
owned  foreign  subsidiary  of  any  such  corporation — - 

(1)  assuring  protection  in  whole  or  in  part  against  any  or  all 
of  the  following  risks: 

(A)  inability  to  convert  into  United  States  dollars  other 
currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies,  received  as  earnings 
or  profits  from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or  return 
of  the  investment  therein,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof, 

(B)  loss  of  investment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  approved 
project  due  to  expropriation  or  confiscation  by  action  of  a 
foreign  government,  and 

(C)  loss  due  to  war,  revolution,  or  insurrection: 

Provided,  That  the  total  face  amount  of  the  guaranties  issued 
under  this  paragraph  (1)  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not 
exceed  [$1,000,000,000]  $ 1,300,000,000 ;  and 
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(2)  where  the  President  determines  such  action  to  be  important 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  assuring  against 
loss  [of  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  any  investment]  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  any  loan  investment  for  housing  projects  or  assuring 
against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  any  other  investment, 
due  to  such  risks  as  the  President  may  determine,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may  determine:  Provided, 
That  guaranties  issued  under  this  paragraph  (2)  shall  emphasize 
economic  development  projects  furthering  social  progress  and  the 
development  of  small  independent  business  enterprises,  and  no 
such  guaranty  shall  exceed  $10,000,000:  Provided  further,  That 
no  payment  may  be  made  under  this  paragraph  (2)  for  any  loss 
arising  out  of  fraud  or  misconduct  for  which  the  investor  is  re¬ 
sponsible:  Provided  further,  That  the  total  face  amount  of  the 
guaranties  issued  under  this  paragraph  (2)  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  [$90,000,000]  $ 180,000,000 :  Provided 
further,  That  this  authority  shall  continue  until  June  30,  1964. 

(c)  No  guaranty  shall  exceed  the  dollar  value,  as  of  the  date  of  the 
investment,  of  the  investment  made  in  the  project  with  the  approval 
of  the  President  plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said  investment  to 
the  extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  nor  shall  any  guaranty  extend 
beyond  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issuance. 

(d)  The  President  shall  make  suitable  arrangements  for  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  Government  in  connection  with  any 
guaranty  issued  under  section  221(b),  including  arrangements  with 
respect  to  the  ownership,  use,  and  disposition  of  the  currency,  credits, 
assets,  or  investment  on  account  of  which  payment  under  such  guar¬ 
anty  is  to  be  made,  and  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action 
existing  in  connection  therewith. 

Sec.  222.  General  Provisions. — -(a)  A  fee  shall  be  charged  for 
each  guaranty  in  an  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  President.  In 
the  event  the  fee  to  be  charged  for  a  type  of  guaranty  authorized 
under  section  221(b)  is  reduced,  fees  to  be  paid  under  existing  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  same  type  of  guaranty  may  be  similarly  reduced. 

(b)  All  fees  collected  in  connection  with  guaranties  issued  under 
section  221(b),  under  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  under  section  111(b)(3)  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
1509(b)(3))  (exclusive  of  fees  for  informational  media  guaranties 
heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  pursuant  to  section  1011  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  1442),  and  section  111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended),  shall  be  available  for  meeting 
management  and  custodial  costs  incurred  with  respect  to  currencies 
or  other  assets  acquired  under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  section 
221(b)  of  this  part,  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive  of  informational 
media  guaranties),  and  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  discharge 
of  liabilities  under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  such  sections,  until 
such  time  as  all  such  property  has  been  disposed  of  and  all  such  lia¬ 
bilities  have  been  discharged  or  have  expired,  or  until  all  such  fees 
have  been  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
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(c)  In  computing  the  total  face  amount  of  guaranties  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  221(b),  the 
President  shall  include  the  face  amounts  of  outstanding  guaranties 
theretofore  issued  pursuant  to  such  paragraph,  sections  202(b)  and 
413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  sec¬ 
tion  111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
but  shall  exclude  informational  media  guaranties. 

(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties 
issued  under  section  221(b)  of  this  part,  sections  202(b)  and"413(b)(4) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b)(3) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  194S,  as  amended  (exclusive  of 
informational  media  guaranties),  shall  be  paid  first  out  of  funds 
specifically  reserved  for  such  payment  pursuant  to  the  proviso  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  222(e),  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of 
fees  referred  to  in  section  222(b)  as  long  as  such  fees  are  available, 
and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds,  if  any,  realized  from  the 
sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired  in  connection  with  any  such 
guaranties  as  long  as  such  funds  are  available,  and  finally  shall  be 
paid  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  issued  under  sec¬ 
tion  413(b)(4)(F)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  section  111(c)(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
[amended]  amended,  and  out  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956  (exclusive  of  infor¬ 
mational  media  guaranties),  all  guaranties  issued  under  section  202(b) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  may  be  considered, 
and  all  other  guaranties  shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  section 
3679  (31  U.S.C.  665)  and  section  3732  (41  U.S.C.  11)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  as  obligations  only  to  the  extent  of  the  probable 
ultimate  net  cost  to  the  United  States  Government  of  all  outstand¬ 
ing  guaranties.  Funds  obligated  in  connection  with  guaranties  issued 
under  section  221(b)  of  this  part,  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b)(3) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  194S,  as  amended  (exclusive  of 
informational  media  guaranties),  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve, 
together  with  funds  available  for  obligation  hereunder  but  not  yet 
obligated,  for  the  payment  of  claims  under  all  guaranties  issued  under 
such  sections:  Provided,  That  funds  obligated  in  connection  with 
guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  and  guaranties  issued  under 
section  202(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall 
not,  without  the  consent  of  the  investor,  be  available  for  the  payment 
of  claims  arising  under  any  other  guaranties.  Funds  available  for 
obligation  hereunder  shall  be  decreased  by  the  amount  of  any  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  discharge  liabilities,  or  to  meet  management  and  cus¬ 
todial  costs  incurred  with  respect  to  assets  acquired,  under  guaranties 
issued  pursuant  to  section  221(b)  of  this  part,  sections  202(b)  and 
413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
(exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties),  and  shall  be  increased 
by  the  amount  obligated  for  guaranties  as  to  which  all  liability  of  the 
United  States  Government  has  been  terminated,  and  by  the  amount 
of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired 
in  connection  with  any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities,  and  the- 
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amount  of  fees  collected,  under  guaranties  issued  pursuant  to  such 
sections  (exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties). 

(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  which  shall  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended. 

Sec.  223.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  the  term  “investment”  includes  any  contribution  of  capital 
commodities,  services,  patents,  processes,  or  techniques  in  the 
form  of  (1)  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project,  (2)  the  purchase 
of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such  project,  (3)  participation  in 
royalties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such  project,  and  (4)  the 
furnishing  of  capital  commodities  and  related  services  pursuant 
to  a  contract  providing  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such  investment 
is  made;  and 

(b)  the  term  “expropriation”  includes  but  is  not  limited  to  any 
abrogation,  repudiation,  or  impairment  by  a  foreign  government 
of  its  own  contract  with  an  investor,  where  such  abrogation, 
repudiation,  or  impairment  is  not  caused  by  the  investor’s  own 
fault  or  misconduct,  and  materially  adversely  affects  the  con¬ 
tinued  operation  of  the  project. 

Sec.  224.  Housing  Projects  in  Latin  American  Countries. — • 
(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  order  to  stimulate  private 
homeownership  and  assist  in  the  development  of  stable  economies,  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  title  should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  development  in  the  American  Republics  of  self- 
liquidating  pilot  housing  projects  designed  to  provide  experience  in 
rapidly  developing  countries  by  participating  with  such  countries  in 
guaranteeing  private  United  States  capital  available  for  investment 
in  Latin  American  countries  for  the  purposes  set  forth  herein. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (a), 
the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  assuring  against  the 
risks  of  loss  specified  in  paragraph  221(b)(2)  of  investments  made  by 
United  States  citizens,  or  corporations,  partnerships,  or  other  associa¬ 
tions  created  under  the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or 
territory  and  substantially  beneficially  owned  by  United  States 
citizens  in  pilot  or  demonstration  private  housing  projects  in  Latin 
America  of  types  similar  to  those  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  suitable  for  conditions  in  Latin  America.  The 
total  face  amount  of  guaranties  issued  under  this  section  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  [$10,000,0003  $60,000,000. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  222(a),  (b),  (d),  [and  (e)J  ( e ),  and  (f) 
shall  be  applicable  to  guaranties  issued  under  this  section  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  to  guaranties  issued 
under  section  221(b)(2). 

TITLE  IV - SURVEYS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec.  231.  General  Authority. — (a)  In  order  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  undertaking  by  private  enterprise  of  surveys  of  invest¬ 
ment  opportunities,  other  than  surveys  of  extraction  opportunities,  in 
less  developed  friendly  countries  and  areas,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  participate  in  the  financing  of  such  surveys  undertaken  by 
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any  person  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine: 
Provided,  That  his  participation  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
the  total  cost  of  any  such  survey.  The  making  of  each  such  survey 
shall  be  approved  by  the  President. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  person  who  has  undertaken  a  survey  in 
accordance  with  this  title  determines,  within  a  period  of  time  to 
be  determined  by  the  President,  not  to  undertake,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  the  investment  opportunity  surveyed,  such  person  shall  turn 
over  to  the  President  a  professionally  acceptable  technical  report  with 
respect  to  all  matters  explored.  Such  report  shall  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  be  entitled  to  have  access  to,  and  obtain  copies  of,  all 
underlying  correspondence,  memorandums,  working  papers,  docu¬ 
ments,  and  other  materials  in  connection  with  the  survey. 

Sec.  232.  Authorization.- — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  [1962] 
1968  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  [$5,000,000] 
$1 ,600,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  233.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  the  term  "person”  means  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  association  substantially 
beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens;  and 

(b)  the  term  "survey  of  extraction  opportunities”  means  any 
survey  directed  (i)  to  ascertaining  the  existence,  location,  ex¬ 
tent,  or  quality  of  any  deposit  of  ore,  oil,  gas,  or  other  mineral, 
or  (ii)  to  determining  the  feasibility  of  undertaking  operations 
for  the  mining  or  other  extraction  of  any  such  mineral  or  for 
the  processing  of  any  such  mineral  to  the  stage  of  commercial 
marketability. 

TITLE  V - DEVELOPMENT  RESEARCH 

Sec.  241.  General  Authority. — The  President  is  authorized  to 
use  funds  made  available  for  this  part  to  carry  out  programs  of 
research  into,  and  evaluation  of,  the  process  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  less  developed  friendly  countries  and  areas,  into  the  factors 
affecting  the  relative  success  and  costs  of  development  activities,  and 
into  the  means,  techniques,  and  such  other  aspects  of  development 
assistance  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  render  such  assistance 
of  increasing  value  and  benefit. 

TITLE  VI — ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Sec.  251.  General  Authority. — (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  historic,  economic,  political,  and  geographic  relationships  among 
the  American  peoples  and  Republics  are  unique  and  of  special  significance 
and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers  great  hope  for  the  advancement 
of  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
relationships  among  them.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
vigorous  measures  by  the  countries  and  areas  of  Latin  America  to  mobilize 
their  own  resources  for  economic  development  and.  to  adopt  reform  measures 
to  spread  the  benefits  of  economic  progress  among  the  people  are  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  to  continued  significant 
United  States  assistance  thereunder.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
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furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he.  may  determine  in 
order  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  countries  and  areas  in 
Latin  America. 

( b )  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title  shall  be  directed  toward  the 
development  of  human  as  well  as  economic  resources.  In  furnishing 
assistance  under  this  title,  the  President  shall  take  into  account  ( 1 )  the 
principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter  of  Pvnta  del  Este  and,  in 
particular,  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  or  area  is  showing  a 
responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of  its 
people  and  demonstrating  a  clear  determination  to  take  effective  self-help 
measures;  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be 
financed;  ( 3 )  the  consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to, 
other  development  activities  being  undertaken  or  planned,  and.  its  contri¬ 
bution  to  realizable  long-range  objectives;  and  (4)  the  possible  effects  upon 
the  United  States  economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial 
labor  surplus,  of  the  assistance  involved.  In  making  loans  under  this 
title  from  funds  which  are  required  to  be  used  for  loans  payable  as  to 
principal  and  interest,  in  United  States  dollars,  the  President  shall  take 
into  account,  in  addition  to  the  considerations  named  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  whether  financing  could,  he  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
other  free  world,  sources  on  reasonable  terms.  The  provisions  of  sections 
201  (d),  202(b),  202(c),  and  20 j  shall  be  applicable  to  such  loans,  and 
they  shall  be  made  only  upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of 
repayment. 

(c)  The  authority  of  section  61 4(a)  may  not  be  used  to  waive  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  title  with  respect  to  funds  made  available  for  this  title  which 
are  required  to  be  used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in 
United  States  dollars,  and  the  authority  of  section  610  may  be  used  to 
transfer  such  funds  only  to  funds  made  available  for  title  I  of  chapter  2 
of  part  I. 

(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act  and  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  the  President  shall,  when  requested  by  a  friendly  country  and  when 
appropriate,  assist  in  fostering  measures  of  agrarian  reform,  including 
colonization  and  redistribution  of  land,  with  a  view  to  insuring  a  wider 
and  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  ownership  of  land. 

Sec.  252.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in  addition  to  other 
funds  available  for  such  purposes,  for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1963  through  1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal 
year  which  sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  expended  and 
which,  except  for  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  be 
available  only  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United 
States  dollars.  In  presenting  requests  to  the  Congress  for  authorizations 
for  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  196 4  through  1966  to  carry  out  other 
programs  under  this  Act,  the  President  shall  also  present  the  program 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  contained  in  this  section  for  the  respective  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  253.  Fiscal  Provisions. — All  receipts  in  United.  States  dollars 
from  loans  made  under  this  title  and  from  loans  made  for  the  benefit  of 
countries  and  areas  of  Latin  America  under  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  this  Act,  notivithstanding  section  203,  shall  be  available  for  use  for 
loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  receipts  and  other  funds 
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made  available  under  this  title  for  use  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Chapter  3 — -International  Organizations  and  Programs 

Sec.  301.  General  Authority. — (a)  When  he  determines  it  to  be 
in  the  national  interest,  the  President  is  authorized  to  make  voluntary 
contributions  on  a  grant  basis  to  international  organizations  and  to 
programs  administered  by  such  organizations  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  part. 

^  (b)  Contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  the 
calendar  years  succeeding  1961  may  not  exceed  forty  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  contributed  for  such  purpose  (including  assessed  and 
audited  local  costs)  for  each  such  year. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  or  not  to  continue  furnishing  assist¬ 
ance  for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East  through  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
in  the  Near  East,  the  President  shall  take  into  account  (1)  whether 
Israel  and  the  Arab  host  governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the 
resettlement  and  repatriation  of  such  refugees,  and  (2)  the  extent 
and  success  of  efforts  by  the  Agency  and  the  Arab  host  governments 
to  rectify  the  Palestine  refugee  relief  rolls. 

Sec.  302.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  use,  in  addition  to  funds  available  under 
any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  [1962]  1963  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  [$153,500,000] 
$148,900,000. 

Sec.  303.  Indus  Basin  Development. — In  the  event  that  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  (other  than  part  II)  are  used  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  in  furtherance  of  the  development  of  the  Indus 
Basin  through  the  program  of  cooperation  among  South  Asian  and 
other  countries  of  the  free  world,  which  is  designed  to  promote  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  political  stability  in  South  Asia,  such  funds  may 
be  used  in  accordance  with  requirements,  standards,  or  procedures 
established  by  the  Bank  concerning  completion  of  plans  and  cost 
estimates  and  determination  of  feasibility,  rather  than  with  require¬ 
ments,  standards,  or  procedures  concerning  such  matters  set  forth  in 
this  or  other  Acts;  and  such  funds  may  also  be  used  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241),  whenever  the  President  determines  that 
such  provisions  cannot  be  fully  satisfied  without  seriously  impeding 
or  preventing  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  such  programs:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  compensating  allowances  are  made  in  the  administration 
of  other  programs  to  the  same  or  other  areas  to  which  the  requirements 
of  said  section  901(b)  are  applicable. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistance 

Sec.  401.  General  Authority. — The  President  is  authorized  to 
furnish  assistance  to  friendly  countries,  organizations,  and  bodies 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  part  on  such  terms  and  con- 
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litions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  support  or  promote  economic 
>r  political  stability. 

Sec.  402.  Authorization.- — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
iropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  [1962] 
[968  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed 
[$465,000,000]  $440,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
sxpended. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 

Sec.  451.  Contingency  Fund. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
oe  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  [1962]  1968  not 
to  exceed  [$300,000,000]  $275,000,000  for  use  by  the  President  for 
issistance  authorized  by  part  I  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
ipplicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance,  when  he  determines 
such  use  to  be  important  to  the  national  interest. 

(b)  The  President  shall  [keep]  provide  quarterly  reports  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
[currently  informed  of  the  use]  on  the  programing  and  the  obligation 
af  funds  under  this  section. 

Chapter  6 — Assistance  to  Countries  Having  Agrarian 

Economies 

Sec.  461.  Assistance  to  Countries  Having  Agrarian  Econ¬ 
omies. — Wherever  the  President  determines  that  the  economy  of  any 
country  is  in  major  part  an  agrarian  economy,  emphasis  shall  be 
placed  on  programs  which  reach  the  people  in  such  country  who  are 
engaged  in  agrarian  pursuits  or  who  live  in  the  villages  or  rural  areas 
in  such  country,  including  programs  which  will  assist  them  in  the 
establishment  of  indigenous  cottage  industries,  in  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  methods  and  techniques,  and  which  will  encourage  the 
development  of  local  programs  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation. 
In  such  country  emphasis  shall  be  placed  also  upon  programs  of  com¬ 
munity  development  which  will  promote  stable  and  responsible  govern¬ 
mental  institutions  at  the  local  level. 

PART  II 

Chapter  1 — -Short  Title  and  Policy 

Sec.  501.  Short  Title. — -This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  “Interna¬ 
tional  Peace  and  Security  Act  of  1961”. 

Sec.  502.  Statement  of  Policy. — The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  international 
peace  and  security  through  the  United  Nations  so  that  armed  force 
shall  not  be  used  except  for  individual  or  collective  self-defense.  The 
Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other 
friendly  countries  to  promote  peace  and  security  continue  to  require 
measures  of  support  based  upon  the  principle  of  effective  self-help  and 
mutual  aid.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  authorize  measures  in  the 
common  defense  against  internal  and  external  aggression,  including 
the  furnishing  of  military  assistance,  upon  request,  to  friendly  coun¬ 
tries  and  international  organizations.  In  furnishing  such  military 
assistance,  it  remains  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
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exert  maximum  efforts  to  achieve  universal  control  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  universal  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments,  in¬ 
cluding  armed  forces,  under  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  complying 
countries  against  violation  and  evasion. 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  security 
of  the  United  States  are  endangered  so  long  as  international  com¬ 
munism  and  the  countries  it  controls  continue  by  threat  of  military 
action,  by  the  use  of  economic  pressure,  and  by  internal  subversion, 
or  other  means  to  attempt  to  bring  under  their  domination  peoples 
now  free  and  independent  and  continue  to  deny  the  rights  of  freedom 
and  self-government  to  peoples  and  countries  once  free  but  now  subject 
to  such  domination. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  an  important  contribution  toward 
peace  would  be  made  by  the  establishment  under  the  Organization  of 
American  States  of  an  international  military  force. 

In  enacting  this  legislation,  it  is  therefore  the  intention  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  foreign  policy,  security, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by  fostering  an  improved 
climate  of  political  independence  and  individual  liberty,  improving 
the  ability  of  friendly  countries  and  international  organizations  to 
deter  or,  if  necessary,  defeat  Communist  or  Communist-supported 
aggression,  facilitating  arrangements  for  individual  and  collective 
security,  assisting  friendly  countries  to  maintain  internal  security,  and 
creating  an  environment  of  security  and  stability  in  the  developing 
friendly  countries  essential  to  their  more  rapid  social,  economic,  and 
political  progress.  The  Congress  urges  that  all  other  countries  able 
to  contribute  join  in  a  common  undertaking  to  meet  the  goals  stated 
in  this  part. 

Finally,  the  Congress  reaffirms  its  full  support  of  the  progress  of  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  toward  increased 
cooperation  in  political,  military,  and  economic  affairs.  In  particular, 
the  Congress  welcomes  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  promote 
multilateral  programs  of  coordinated  procurement,  research,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  production  of  defense  articles  and  urges  that  such  programs 
be  expanded  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  further  the  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Area. 

Chapter  2 — Military  Assistance 

Sec.  503.  General  Authority.- — The  President  is  authorized  to 
furnish  military  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine,  to  any  friendly  country  or  international  organization,  the 
assisting  of  which  the  President  finds  will  strengthen  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  promote  world  peace  and  which  is  otherwise 
eligible  to  receive  such  assistance,  by — - 

(a)  acquiring  from  any  source  and  providing  (by  loan,  lease, 
sale,  exchange,  grant,  or  any  other  means)  any  defense  article  or 
defense  service; 

(b)  making  financial  contributions  to  multilateral  programs 
for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  facilities  in  foreign  countries 
for  collective  defense; 

(c)  providing  financial  assistance  for  expenses  incident  to  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  United  States  Government  in  regional  or 
collective  defense  organizations;  and 
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(d)  assigning  or  detailing  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  other  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  perform  duties  of  a  noncombatant  nature,  including 
those  related  to  training  or  advice. 

Sec.  504.  Authorization. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  years 
1962  and  1963  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  not  to  exceed 
$1,700,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year,  which  sums  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(b)  In  order  to  make  sure  that  a  dollar  spent  on  military  assistance 
to  foreign  countries  is  as  necessary  as  a  dollar  spent  for  the  United 
States  military  establishment,  the  President  shall  establish  procedures 
for  programing  and  budgeting  so  that  programs  of  military  assistance 
come  into  direct  competition  for  financial  support  with  other  activities 
and  programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Sec.  505.  Utilization  of  Assistance. — (a)  Military  assistance  to 
any  country  shall  be  furnished  solely  for  internal  security,  for  legiti¬ 
mate  self-defense,  to  permit  the  recipient  country  to  participate  in 
regional  or  collective  arrangements  or  measures  consistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  or  otherwise  to  permit  the  recipient 
country  to  participate  in  collective  measures  requested  by  the  United 
Nations  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  restoring  international 
peace  and  security. 

(b)  To  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  other  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  use  of  military  forces  in  less  developed  friendly  countries 
in  the  construction  of  public  works  and  other  activities  helpful  to 
economic  development  shall  be  encouraged. 

Sec.  506.  Conditions  of  Eligibility.— (a)  In  addition  to  such 
other  provisions  as  the  President  may  require,  no  defense  articles  shall 
be  furnished  to  any  country  on  a  grant  basis  unless  it  shall  have 
agreed  that — 

(1)  it  will  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  President — 

(A)  permit  any  use  of  such  articles  by  anyone  not  an 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  that  country, 

(B)  transfer,  or  permit  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
that  country  to  transfer  such  articles  by  gift,  sale,  or  other¬ 
wise,  or 

(C)  use  or  permit  the  use  of  such  articles  for  purposes 
other  than  those  for  which  furnished ; 

(2)  it  will  maintain  the  security  of  such  articles,  and  will 
provide  substantially  the  same  degree  of  security  protection  af¬ 
forded  to  such  articles  by  the  United  States  Government; 

(3)  it  will,  as  the  President  may  require,  permit  continuous 
observation  and  review  by,  and  furnish  necessary  information  to, 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Government  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  such  articles;  and 

(4)  unless  the  President  consents  to  other  disposition,  it  will 
return  to  the  United  States  Government  for  such  use  or  disposi¬ 
tion  as  the  President  considers  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  such  articles  which  are  no  longer  needed  for  the  purposes 
for  which  furnished. 
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(b)  No  defense  articles  shall  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  to  any 
country  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $3,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year  unless  the 
President  determines — 

(1)  that  such  country  conforms  to  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

(2)  that  such  defense  articles  will  be  utilized  by  such  country 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  defensive  strength,  and  the  de¬ 
fensive  strength  of  the  free  world; 

(3)  that  such  country  is  taking  all  reasonable  measures,  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  political  and  economic  stability,  which  may  be 
needed  to  develop  its  defense  capacities;  and 

(4)  that  the  increased  ability  of  such  country  to  defend  itself 
is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Any  country  which  hereafter  uses  defense  articles  or  defense  serv¬ 
ices  furnished  such  country  under  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  or  any  predecessor  foreign  assistance  Act  where  such 
use  is  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  any  agreements 
entered  into  pursuant  to  any  of  such  Acts  shall  be  immediately  ineligible 
for  further  assistance. 

Sec.  507.  Sales. — (a)  The  President  may  furnish  defense  articles 
from  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  defense  services  to 
any  friendly  country  or  international  organization,  without  reimburse¬ 
ment  from  funds  made  available  for  use  under  this  part,  if  such  coun¬ 
try  or  international  organization  agrees  to  pay  not  less  than  the  value 
thereof  in  United  States  dollars.  Payment  shall  be  made  in  advance 
or,  as  determined  by  the  President  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  within  a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed  three  years 
after  the  delivery  of  the  defense  articles,  or  the  provision  of  the  defense 
services.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  value  of  excess  de¬ 
fense  articles  shall  be  not  less  than  (1)  the  value  specified  in  section 
644(m)(l)  plus  the  scrap  value,  or  (2)  the  market  value,  if  ascertain¬ 
able,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

(b)  The  President  may,  without  requirement  for  charge  to  any 
appropriation  or  contract  authorization  otherwise  provided,  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  procurement  of  defense  articles  or  defense  serv¬ 
ices  for  sale  to  any  friendly  country  or  international  organization 
if  such  country  or  international  organization  provides  the  United 
States  Government  with  a  dependable  undertaking  (1)  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  such  contract  which  will  assure  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  against  any  loss  on  the  contract,  and  (2)  to  make  funds  available 
in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the 
payments  required  by  the  contract,  and  any  damages  and  costs  that 
may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  such  contract,  in  advance  of  the 
time  such  payments,  damages,  or  costs  are  due.  No  sales  of  unclassified 
defense  articles  shall  be  made  to  the  government  of  any  economically 
developed  nation  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  unless  such 
articles  are  not  generally  available  for  purchase  by  such  nations  from 
commercial  sources  in  the  United  States:  Provided,  however,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive  the  provisions  of  this  sentence  when  he 
determines  that  the  waiver  of  such  provisions  is  in  the  national  interest. 

Sec.  508.  Reimbursements. — Whenever  funds  made  available  for 
use  under  this  part  are  used  to  furnish  military  assistance  on  cash  or 
credit  terms,  United  States  dollar  repayments,  including  dollar  pro¬ 
ceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  foreign  currency  repayments  to  any 
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agency  or  program  of  the  United  States  Government,  si  1  all  be  credited 
to  the  current  applicable  appropriation,  and  shall  be  available  until 
expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  further  military  assist¬ 
ance  on  cash  or  credit  terms,  and,  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  relating  to  receipts  and  credits  accruing  to  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  repayments  in  foreign  currency  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
this  part. 

Sec.  509.  Exchanges. — Defense  articles  or  defense  services  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  United  States  Government  by  a  country  or  international 
organization  as  payment  for  assistance  furnished  under  this  part  may 
be  used  to  carry  out  this  part,  or  may  be  disposed  of  or  transferred  to 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  for  stockpiling  or  other 
purposes.  If  such  disposal  or  transfer  is  made  subject  to  reimburse¬ 
ment,  the  funds  so  received  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  funding  the  cost  of  the  assistance  furnished  or  to  any 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  purpose. 

Sec.  510.  Special  Authority. — (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  £1962J 
1963,  the  President  may,  if  he  determines  it  to  be  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  order  defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  and  defense  services  for  the  purposes  of  part  II, 
subject  to  subsequent  reimbursement  therefor  from  subsequent  appro¬ 
priations  available  for  military  assistance.  The  value  of  such  orders 
under  this  subsection  in  the  fiscal  year  [1962J  1963  shall  not  exceed 
$300,000,000.  Prompt  notice  of  action  taken  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  given  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations,  Appropria¬ 
tions,  and  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  is  authorized  to  incur,  in  applicable 
appropriations,  obligations  in  anticipation  of  reimbursements  in 
amoimts  equivalent  to  the  value  of  such  orders  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  Appropriations  to  the  President  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reimburse  the  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
for  such  orders  are  hereby  authorized. 

Sec.  511.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid  to  Latin  America. — - 
(a)  The  value  of  grant  programs  of  defense  articles  for  American 
Republics,  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this  part  other  than 
section  507,  in  any  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1962,  shall 
not  exceed  $57,500,000:  Provided,  That  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  foregoing  ceiling  reduces  the  program  as  presented  to 
the  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  shall  be  transferred  to  and  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  section  212  and 
shall  be  used  for  development  grants  in  American  Republics. 

(b)  Internal  security  requirements  shall  not,  unless  the  President 
determines  otherwise  and  promptly  reports  such  determination  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  be  the  basis  for  military  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  for  American  Republics. 

PART  III 

Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 

Sec.  601.  Encouragement  of  Free  Enterprise  and  Private 
Participation. — (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  recognizes 
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the  vital  role  of  free  enterprise  in  achieving  rising  levels  of  production 
and  standards  of  living  essential  to  economic  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Accordingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  encourage  the  efforts  of  other  countries  to  increase  the  flow  of 
international  trade,  to  foster  private  initiative  and  competition,  to 
encourage  the  development  and  use  of  cooperatives,  credit  unions,  and 
savings  and  loan  associations,  to  discourage  monopolistic  practices, 
to  improve  the  technical  efficiency  of  their  industry,  agriculture,  and 
commerce,  and  to  strengthen  free  labor  unions;  and  to  encourage  the 
contributions  of  United  States  enterprise  toward  economic  strength  of 
less  developed  friendly  countries,  through  private  trade  and  invest¬ 
ment  abroad,  private  participation  in  programs  carried  out  under 
this  Act  (including  the  use  of  private  trade  channels  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  in  carrying  out  such  programs),  and  exchange  of 
ideas  and  technical  information  on  the  matters  covered  by  this  sub¬ 
section. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation  by  private 
enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  achieving  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall — - 

(1)  make  arrangements  to  find,  and  draw  the  attention  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  to,  opportunities  for  investment  and  development 
in  less-developed  friendly  countries  and  areas; 

(2)  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  for  commerce 
and  trade,  including  tax  treaties,  which  shall  include  provisions  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  investment  to,  and  its 
equitable  treatment  in,  friendly  countries  and  areas  participating 
in  programs  under  this  Act; 

(3)  seek,  consistent  with  the  national  interest,  compliance  by 
other  countries  or  areas  with  all  treaties  for  commerce  and  trade 
and  taxes,  and  take  all  reasonable  measures  under  this  Act  or 
other  authority  to  secure  compliance  therewith  and  to  assist 
United  States  citizens  in  obtaining  just  compensation  for  losses 
sustained  by  them  or  payments  exacted  from  them  as  a  result  of 
measures  taken  or  imposed  by  any  country  or  area  thereof  in 
violation  of  any  such  treaty;  and 

(4)  wherever  appropriate  carry  out  programs  of  assistance 
through  private  channels  and  to  the  extent  practicable  in  con¬ 
junction  with  local  private  or  governmental  participation,  includ¬ 
ing  loans  under  the  authority  of  section  201  to  any  individual, 
corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons. 

Sec.  602.  Small  Business. — (a)  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  assist  American  small  business  to 
participate  equitably  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities,  defense 
articles,  and  services  (including  defense  services)  financed  with  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act — 

(1)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  infor¬ 
mation,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  with  respect  to  purchases 
proposed  to  be  financed  with  such  funds; 

(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective  purchasers 
in  the  countries  and  areas  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
information  as  to  such  commodities,  articles,  and  services  pro¬ 
duced  by  small  independent  enterprises  in  the  United  States;  and 
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(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services  to  give  small  business 
better  opportunities  to  participate  in  the  furnishing  of  such  com¬ 
modities,  articles,  and  services  financed  with  such  funds. 

(b)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small  Business,  headed  by  a  Special 
Assistant  for  Small  Business,  in  such  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  the  President  may  direct,  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure  that  there  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small 
independent  enterprises,  information  with  respect  to  purchases  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to  part  II,  such  information 
to  be  furnished  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Sec.  603.  Shipping  on  United  States  Vessels. — The  ocean 
transportation  between  foreign  countries  of  commodities  and  defense 
articles  purchased  with  foreign  currencies  made  available  or  derived 
from  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  or  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1691 
et  seq.),  and  transfers  of  fresh  fruit  and  products  thereof  under  this 
Act,  shall  not  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  section  901(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241),  or  any 
other  law  relating  to  the  ocean  transportation  of  commodities  on 
United  States  flag  vessels. 

Sec.  604.  Procurement. — (a)  Funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  procurement  outside  the  United  States  only  if 
the  President  determines  that  such  procurement  will  not  result  in 
adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States  or  the  indus¬ 
trial  mobilization  base,  with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor 
surplus  or  to  the  net  position  of  the  United  States  in  its  balance  of 
payments  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  outweigh  the  economic 
or  other  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  less  costly  procurement 
outside  the  United  States,  and  only  if  the  price  of  any  commodity 
procured  in  bulk  is  lower  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  procurement,  adjusted  for  differences 
in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of 
payment. 

(b)  No  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  at  prices  higher  than  the  market 
price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  purchase,  adjusted 
for  differences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and 
terms  of  payment. 

(c)  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  for  transfer  by  grant  under  this  Act  to  any  recipient  coun¬ 
try  in  accordance  with  its  requirements,  the  President  shall,  insofar 
as  practicable  and  when  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
authorize  the  procurement  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity 
only  within  the  United  States  except  to  the  extent  that  such  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  is  not  available  in  the  United  States  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  to  supply  emergency  requirements  of  recipients  under 
this  Act. 

(d)  In  providing  assistance  in  the  procurement  of  commodities  in 
the  United  States,  United  States  dollars  shall  be  made  available  for 
marine  insurance  on  such  commodities  where  such  insurance  is  placed 
on  a  competitive  basis  in  accordance  with  normal  trade  practice  pre¬ 
vailing  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II:  Provided,  That  in  the 
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event  a  participating  country,  by  statute,  decree,  rule,  or  regulation, 
discriminates  against  any  marine  insurance  company  authorized  to  do 
business  in  any  State  of  the  United  States,  then  commodities  purchased 
with  funds  provided  hereunder  and  destined  for  such  country  shall  be 
insured  in  the  United  States  against  marine  risk  with  a  company  or 
companies  authorized  to  do  a  marine  insurance  business  in  any  State 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  605.  Retention  and  Use  of  Items. — -(a)  Any  commodities 
and  defense  articles  procured  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  retained  by, 
or  upon  reimbursement,  transferred  to,  and  for  the  use  of,  such  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  as  the  President  may  determine  in 
lieu  of  being  disposed  of  to  a  foreign  country  or  international  organi¬ 
zation,  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  will  be  served  thereby,  or  whenever  such  retention 
is  called  for  by  concurrent  resolution.  Any  commodities  or  defense 
articles  so  retained  may  be  disposed  of  without  regard  to  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  disposal  of  property  owned  by  the  United  States 
Government,  when  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such 
commodities  or  defense  articles  or  to  conserve  the  usefulness  thereof. 
Funds  realized  from  any  disposal  or  transfer  shall  revert  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  used  to  procure  such  commodities 
or  defense  articles  or  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently 
available  for  the  same  general  purpose. 

(b)  Whenever  commodities  are  transferred  to  the  United  States 
Government  as  repayment  of  assistance  under  this  Act,  such  com¬ 
modities  may  be  used  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  and  within  the 
limitations  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  606.  Patents  and  Technical  Information. — (a)  Whenever, 
in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  this  Act — 

(1)  an  invention  or  discovery  covered  by  a  patent  issued  by  the 
United  States  Government  is  practiced  within  the  United  States 
without  the  authorization  of  the  owner,  or 

(2)  information,  which  is  (A)  protected  by  law,  and  (B)  held 
by  the  United  States  Government  subject  to  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  owner,  is  disclosed  by  the  United  States  Government  or  any 
of  its  officers,  employees,  or  agents  in  violation  of  such  restrictions, 

the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner,  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  is  to  sue  the  United  States  Government  for  reason¬ 
able  and  entire  compensation  for  such  practice  or  disclosure  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which  such  owner 
is  a  resident,  or  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  within  six  years  after  the  cause 
of  action  arises.  Any  period  during  which  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  is  in  possession  of  a  written  claim  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  before  mailing  a  notice  of  denial  of  that  claim  does  not  count 
in  computing  the  six  years.  In  any  such  suit,  the  United  States 
Government  may  plead  any  defense  that  may  be  pleaded  by  a  private 
person  in  such  an  action.  '  The  last  paragraph  of  section  1498 (a)  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  inventions  and  infor¬ 
mation  covered  by  this  section. 

(b)  Before  suit  against  the  United  States  Government  has  been 
instituted,  the  head  of  the  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
concerned  may  settle  and  pay  any  claim  arising  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  No  claim  may  be 
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paid  under  this  subsection  unless  the  amount  tendered  is  accepted  by 
the  claimant  in  full  satisfaction. 

(c)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not  be  expended 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  the  acquisition  of  any  drug 
product  or  pharmaceutical  product  manufactured  outside  the  United 
States  if  the  manufacture  of  such  drug  product  or  pharmaceutical 
product  in  the  United  States  would  involve  the  use  of,  or  be  covered 
by,  an  unexpired  patent  of  the  United  States  which  has  not  previously 
been  held  invalid  by  an  unappealed  or  unappealable  judgment  or 
decree  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  unless  such  manufacture 
is  expressly  authorized  by  the  owner  of  such  patent. 

Sec.  607.  Furnishing  of  Services  and  Commodities. — Whenever 
the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  part  I  and  within  the  limitations  of  this  Act,  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  is  authorized  to  furnish 
services  and  commodities  on  an  advance-of-funds  or  reimbursement 
basis  to  friendly  countries,  international  organizations,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered  with 
and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 
Such  advances  or  reimbursements  which  are  received  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  services  and  commodities  are  delivered,  may  be 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation,  account,  or  fund  of 
the  agency  concerned  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which 
such  appropriation,  account,  or  fund  is  authorized  to  be  used. 

Sec.  608.  Advance  Acquisition  of  Property. — (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  maintain  in  a  separate  account,  which  shall,  not¬ 
withstanding  section  1210  of  the  General  Appropriation  Act,  1951  (64 
Stat.  765),  be  free  from  fiscal  year  limitation,  $5,000,000  of  funds 
made  available  under  section  212,  which  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of 
acquisition,  storage,  renovation  and  rehabilitation,  packing,  crating, 
handling,  transportation,  and  related  costs  of  property  classified  as 
domestic  or  foreign  excess  property  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  471 
et  seq.),  or  other  property,  in  advance  of  known  requirements  therefor 
for  use  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  part  I:  Provided,  That  the 
amount  of  property  classified  as  domestic  excess  property  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  held  at  any  one  time  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$15,000,000  in  total  original  acquisition  cost.  Property  acquired  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  preceding  sentence  may  be  furnished  (1)  pursuant  to 
any  provision  of  part  I  for  which  funds  are  authorized  for  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  assistance,  in  which  case  the  separate  account  established 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  repaid  from  funds  made  available 
for  such  provision  for  all  costs  incurred,  or  (2)  pursuant  to  section 
607,  in  which  case  such  separate  account  shall  be  repaid  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  that  section  for  all  costs  incurred. 

(b)  Property  classified  as  domestic  excess  property  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
shall  not  be  transferred  to  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  admin¬ 
istering  part  I  for  use  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  part  I  or  section 
607  unless  (1)  such  property  is  transferred  for  use  exclusively  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  or  (2)  it  has  been  determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  surplus  property  in  section  203  (j) 
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of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  that  such  property  is  not  needed  for  donation  pursuant  to 
that  subsection.  The  foregoing  restrictions  shall  not  apply  to  the 
transfer  in  any  fiscal  year  for  use  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  part  I 
of  amounts  of  such  property  with  a  total  original  acquisition  cost 
to  the  United  States  Government  not  exceeding  $45,000,000. 

Sec.  609.  Special  Account. — (a)  In  cases  where  any  commodity 
is  to  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  under  chapter  4  of  part  I  under 
arrangements  which  will  result  in  the  accrual  of  proceeds  to  the 
recipient  country  from  the  sale  thereof,  the  President  shall  require 
the  recipient  country  to  establish  a  Special  Account,  and 

(1)  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  currency  of  the  recipient  country 
in  amounts  equal  to  such  proceeds; 

(2)  make  available  to  the  United  States  Government  such  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Special  Account  as  may  be  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  necessary  for  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment:  Provided,  That  such  portion  shall  not  be  less  than  10  per 
centum  in  the  case  of  any  country  to  which  such  minimum  require¬ 
ment  has  been  applicable  under  any  Act  repealed  by  this  Act;  and 

(3)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special  Account  for  programs 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  Government  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  for  which  new  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  would  them¬ 
selves  be  available:  Provided,  That  whenever  funds  from  such 
Special  Account  are  used  by  a  country  to  make  loans,  all  funds 
received  in  repayment  of  such  loans  prior  to  termination  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  such  country  shall  be  reused  only  for  such  purposes  as 
shall  have  been  agreed  to  between  the  country  and  the  United 
States  Government. 

(b)  Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds  which  remain  in  the 
Account  upon  termination  of  assistance  to  such  country  under  this 
Act  shall  be  disposed  of  for  such  purposes  as  may,  subject  to  approval 
by  Act  of  the  Congress,  be  agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the 
United  States  Government. 

Sec.  610.  Transfer  Between  Accounts. — Whenever  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  not 
to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  for  any  provision 
of  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with,  the  funds 
made  available  for  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  and  may  be  used 
for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be  used,  except 
that  the  total  in  the  provision  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  transfer 
is  made  shall  not  be  increased  by  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  funds  made  available  for  such  provision. 

Sec.  611.  Completion  of  Plans  and  Cost  Estimates. — (a)  No 
agreement  or  grant  which  constitutes  an  obligation  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  excess  of  $100,000  under  section  1311  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  200), 
shall  be  made  for  any  assistance  authorized  under  titles  I  [and  II], 
II,  and  VI  of  chapter  2  and  chapter  4  of  part  I — 

(1)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  substantive  technical 
or  financial  planning,  until  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  assistance,  and  a  reasonably  firm 
estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  United  States  Government  of  providing 
such  assistance,  have  been  completed;  and 
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(2)  if  sucli  agreement  or  grant  requires  legislative  action  within 
the  recipient  country,  unless  such  legislative  action  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  anticipated  to  be  completed  in  time  to  permit  the  orderly 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  such  agreement  or  grant. 

(b)  Plans  required  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  any 
water  or  related  land  resource  construction  project  or  program  shall 
include  a  computation  of  benefits  and  costs  made  insofar  as  practicable 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  circular  A-47  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  respect  to  such  computations. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  all  contracts  for  construc¬ 
tion  outside  the  United  States  made  in  connection  with  any  agreement 
or  grant  subject  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  on  a 
competitive  basis. 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  assistance 
furnished  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparation  of  engineering,  financial, 
and  other  plans. 

Sec.  612.  Use  of  Foreign  Currencies. — Except  as  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  Act  or  other  Acts,  foreign  currencies  received  either  (1) 
as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of  nonmilitary  assistance  under  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  thereby, 
and  unobligated  on  the  date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  or 
(2)  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  nonmilitary  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  thereby,  or  (3)  as  a  result  of  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  assistance  under  part  I,  which  are  in  excess  of  amounts 
reserved  under  authority  of  section  105(d)  of  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  or  any  other  Act  relating  to  edu¬ 
cational  and  cultural  exchanges,  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  for  payment  of 
their  obligations  outside  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  received  as  reimbursement  shall  be  deposited  into  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury.  Foreign  currencies  so  received  which  are  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  so  reserved  and  of  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  payment  of  its  obligations  outside  the  United 
States,  as  such  requirements  may  be  determined  from  time  to  time 
by  the  President,  shall  be  available  for  the  authorized  purposes  of 
part  I  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in 
appropriation  Acts. 

Sec.  613.  Accounting,  Valuation,  and  Reporting  of  Foreign 
Currencies.— (a)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  have  responsibility  for  valuation  and  central 
accounting  with  respect  to  foreign  credits  (including  currencies)  owed 
to  or  owned  by  the  United  States.  In  order  to  carry  out  such  responsi¬ 
bility  the  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  binding  upon  all  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  sole  authority  to 
establish  for  all  foreign  currencies  or  credits  the  exchange  rates  at 
which  such  currencies  are  to  be  reported  by  all  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

(c)  Each  agency  or  department  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  an  inventory  as  of  June  30,  1961,  showing  the  amount  of  all 
foreign  currencies  acquired  without  payment  of  dollars  on  hand  of 
each  of  the  respective  countries,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  consolidate  these  reports  as  of  the  same  date  and  submit  to  the 
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Congress  this  consolidated  report  broken  down  by  agencies,  by  coun¬ 
tries,  by  units  of  foreign  currencies  and  their  dollar  equivalent. 
Thereafter,  semiannually,  similar  reports  are  to  be  submitted  by  the 
agencies  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  then  presented  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  614.  Special  Authorities. — (a)  The  President  may  authorize 
in  each  fiscal  year  the  use  of  funds  made  available  for  use  under  this 
Act  and  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  section  510  in  a  total 
amount  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  and  the  use  of  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  of  foreign  currencies  accruing  under  this  Act  or  any 
other  law,  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  any  law 
relating  to  leceipts  and  credits  accruing  to  the  United  States,  any 
Act  appropriating  funds  for  use  under  this  Act,  or  the  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.),  in 
furtherance  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts,  when  the  President 
determines  that  such  authorization  is  important  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  Not  more  than  $50,000,000  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  subsection  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  country  in  any 
fiscal  year. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  important  to  the 
national  interest,  he  may  use  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of 
chapter  4  of  part  I  in  order  to  meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives 
of  the  United  States  in  Germany,  including  West  Berlin,  and  without 
regard  to  such  provisions  of  law  as  he  determines  should  be  disregarded 
to  achieve  this  purpose. 

(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use  amounts  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  pursuant  to 
his  certification  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  specify  the  nature  of  the  use 
of  such  funds,  which  certification  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient 
voucher  for  such  amounts. 

Sec.  615.  Contract  Authority.— Provisions  of  this  Act  author¬ 
izing  the  appropriation  of  funds  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
granting  in  any  appropriation  Act  of  authority  to  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts,  within  the  amounts  so  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  creating 
obligations  in  advance  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  616.  Availability  of  Funds. — Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act,  funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  as  authorized  and  appropriated  to  the  President  each  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  617.  Termination  of  Assistance. — Assistance  under  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  Act  may,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the  President,  be 
terminated  by  concurrent  resolution.  Funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  termination  of  assistance  under  this  Act  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  winding  up  programs  related  thereto. 

[Sec.  618.  Economic  Assistance  to  Latin  America. — Economic 
assistance  to  Lathi  America  pursuant  to  title  I  and  title  II  of  chapter 
2  of  part  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  signed  on  September  13,  1960,  and  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act  and  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  President  shall,  when  requested  by  a  friendly  country 
and  when  appropriate,  assist  in  fostering  measures  of  agrarian  reform, 
including  colonization  and  redistribution  of  land,  with  a  view  to  ensur¬ 
ing  a  wider  and  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  ownership  of  land.] 
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Sec.  618.  Use  of  Settlement  Receipts. — United  States  dollars 
directly  paid  to  the  United  States  under  the  Agreement  Between  the 
United,  States  of  America  and  Japan  Regarding  the  Settlement  of  Post¬ 
war  Economic  Assistance  to  Ja/pan  may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  to  the  President  in  any  appropriation  Act,  within  the 
limitations  of  part  I  of  this  Act ,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  part. 

Sec.  619.  Assistance  to  Newly  Independent  Countries. — As¬ 
sistance  under  part  I  of  this  Act  to  newly  independent  countries  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  appropriate  in  the  circumstances  of  each  case, 
be  furnished  through  multilateral  organizations  or  in  accordance  with 
multilateral  plans,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  with  due  regard  to 
self-help. 

Sec.  620.  Prohibitions  Against  Furnishing  Assistance  to  Cuba 
and  Certain  Other  Countries. — (a)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  the  present  government  of  Cuba.  As  an  additional 
means  of  implementing  and  carrying  into  effect  the  policy  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  President  is  authorized  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  a  total  embargo  upon  all  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba. 

(b)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  country  unless  the  President  determines  that  such  country 
is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  international  Communist 
movement. 

(c)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  Act  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  country  which  is  indebted  to  any  United  States  citizen 
for  goods  or  services  furnished  or  ordered,  where  such  citizen  has 
exhausted  available  legal  remedies  and  either  the  debt  is  not  denied 
or  contested  by  such  government  or  indebtedness  arises  under  an  un¬ 
conditional  guaranty  of  payment  given  by  such  government  or  any 
predecessor  government. 

(d)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  section  201  of  this  Act 
lor  construction  or  operation  of  any  productive  enterprise  in  any 
country  where  such  enterprise  will  compete  with  United  States  enter¬ 
prise  unless  such  country  has  agreed  that  it  will  establish  appropriate 
procedures  to  prevent  the  exportation  for  use  or  consumption  in  the 
FTnited  States  of  more  than  twenty  per  centum  of  the  annual  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  facility  during  the  life  of  the  loan.  In  case  of  failure 
to  implement  such  agreement  by  the  other  contracting  party,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  establish  necessary  import  controls  to 
effectuate  the  agreement.  The  restrictions  imposed  by  or  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  may  be  waived  by  the  President  where  he  determines 
that  such  waiver  is  in  the  national  security  interest. 

(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assistance  to  the  government  of  any 
country  to  which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  Act  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  such  country  or  any  governmental  agency  within  such  country — 

C 1 )  nationalizes  or  expropriates  or  seizes  the  ownership  or  control 
of  property  owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 

(2)  imposes  or  enforces  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or 
restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  conditions,  which  have  the 
effect  of  nationalizing ,  expropriating ,  or  otherwise  seizing  ownership 
or  control  of  property  so  owned, 
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and  such  country  jails  within  a  reasonable  time  {not  more  than  six  months ) 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  discharge  its  obligations  toward  such  citizen 
or  entity,  including  equitable  and  speedy  compensation  for  such  property 
in  convertible  foreign  exchange,  as  required  by  international  law,  or  fails 
to  take  steps  designed  to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes, .  exactions,  or 
conditions,  as  the  case  may  be,  unless  the  President  determines  such  sus¬ 
pension  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  national  interest,  and  such  suspension 
shall  continue  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  being  taken. 

Chapter  2 — Administrative  Provisions 

Sec.  621.  Exercise  of  Functions. — [(a)]  The  President  may 
exercise  any  functions  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act  through  such 
agency  or  officer  of  the  ’’United  States  Government  as  he  shall  direct. 
The  head  of  any  such  agency  or  such  officer  may  from  time  to  time 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  cairy 
out  such  functions,  and  may  delegate  authority  to  perform  any  such 
functions,  including,  if  he  shall  so  specify,  the  authority  successively 
to  redelegate  any  of  such  functions  to  any  of  his  subordinates.  .  In 
providing  technical  assistance  under  this  Act  in  the  field  of  education, 
health,  housing,  or  agriculture,  or  in  other  fields,  the  head  of  any 
such  agency  or  such  officer  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  practica¬ 
ble,  the  facilities  and  resources  of  the  Federal  agency  or  agencies  with 
primary  responsibilities  for  domestic  programs  in  such  fields. 

[(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  642(a),  the  corpo¬ 
rate  entity  known  as  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Geneial 
and  Comptroller  shall  continue  in  existence  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  unless  sooner  abolished 
by  the  President.  There  shall  continue  to  be  available  to  each  such 
agency  and  office  during  such  period  the  respective  functions,  offices, 
personnel,  property,  records,  funds,  and  assets  which  were  avadable 
thereto  on  the  date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

[(c)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  corporate  entity  known  as 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  the  President  shall  designate  an  officer 
or  head  of  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  carrying  out 
functions  under  part  I  to  whom  shall  be  transferred,  And  who  shall 
accept  the  assets  of,  assume  the  obligations  and  liabilities  of,  and 
exercise  the  rights  established  or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of,  or  with 
respect  to,  the  Fund  as  of  the  date  of  abolition  and  not  otherwise 
disposed  of  bjr  this  Act.  In  addition,  on  such  date  the  President  shall 
designate  such  officer  or  head  of  agency  as  the  person  to  be  sued  m 
the  event  of  default  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the  bund, 
and  shall  transfer  to  such  officer  or  head  of  agency  such  offices,  entities 
functions,  property,  and  records  of  the  Fund  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  shall  transfer  to  such 
officer  or  head  of  agency  such  personnel  of  the  Fund  as  the  President 
determines  to  be  necessary.  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  such  transfer,  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
final  report  of  the  operations  and  condition  (as  of  the  date  of  the 

transfer)  of  such  Fund.  . 

[(d)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  the  President  shall  transfer  to  an  officer  or  head  of 
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an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  carrying  out  functions 
under  part  I  such  offices,  entities,  functions,  property,  records,  and 
funds  of  such  agency,  not  otherwise  disposed  of  by  this  Act,  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  shall 
transfer  to  such  officer  or  head  of  agency  such  personnel  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration  as  the  President  determines  to 
be  necessary. 

[(e)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  agencies  referred  to  in  sub¬ 
sections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  the  President  shall  designate  an 
officer  or  head  of  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  carrying 
out  functions  under  part  I  to  whom  shall  be  transferred,  and  who  shall 
accept,  the  assets,  obligations,  and  liabilities  of,  and  the  rights  es¬ 
tablished  or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of,  or  with  respect  to,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  related  to  the  loans  made  by  the  Bank 
pursuant  to  section  104(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704(e)).  In  addition, 
on  such  date  the  President  shall  designate  such  officer  or  head  of  agency 
to  be  sued  in  the  event  of  default  in  the  fulfillment  of  such  obligations 
of  the  Bank,  and  shall  transfer  to  such  officer  or  head  of  agency  such 
records  of  the  Bank  as  may  be  necessary.] 

Sec.  622.  Coordination  With  Foreign  Policy. — (a)  Nothing 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the  powers 
or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appropriate  procedures  to  assure 
coordination  among  representatives  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  each  country,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission.  The  Chief  of  the  diplomatic  mission  shall  make 
sure  that  recommendations  of  such  representatives  pertaining  to  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  are  coordinated  with  political  and  economic  considera¬ 
tions,  and  his  comments  shall  accompany  such  recommendations  if  he 
so  desires. 

(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  assistance  programs  authorized  by  this  Act,  including  but 
not  limited  to  determining  whether  there  shall  be  a  military  assistance 
program  for  a  countrj7  and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end  that  such 
programs  are  effectively  integrated  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  best  served  thereby. 

Sec.  623.  The  Secretary  of  Defense. — (a)  In  the  case  of  assist¬ 
ance  under  part  II  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
primary  responsibility  for— 

(1)  the  determination  of  military  end-item  requirements; 

(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equipment  in  a  manner  which 
permits  its  integration  with  service  programs; 

(3)  the  supervision  of  end-item  use  by  the  recipient  countries; 

(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  foreign  military  personnel; 

(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  military  end-items;  and 

(6)  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  performance  of  any 
other  functions  with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  military  assist¬ 
ance. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the  procurement,  delivery, 
and  allocation  of  military  eq  uipment  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense. 
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Sec.  624.  Statutory  Officers. — (a)  The  President  may  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  twelve  officers  in 
the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering  part  I,  of  whom— 

(1)  one  shall  have  the  rank  of  an  Under  Secretary  and  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized  by  law 
for  any  Under  Secretary  of  an  Executive  Department; 

(2)  Wo  shall  have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secretaries  and 

shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized 
by  law  for  any  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  an  Executive  Depart¬ 
ment;  and  . 

(3)  nine  shall  have  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secretaries  and  shall' 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized  bv 
law  for  any  Assistant  Secretary  of  an  Executive  Department,  and 
in  the  selection  of  one  of  such  persons  due  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  persons  qualified  as  professional  engineers. 

(b)  Within  the  limitations  established  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 

section,  the  President  mav  fix  the  rate  of  compensation,  and  may  desig¬ 
nate  the  title  of,  any  officer  appointed,  pursuant  to  the  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  that  subsection.  The  President  may  also  fix  the  order  or 
succession  among  the  officers  provided  for  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  the  event  of  the  absence,  death, 
resignation,  or  disability  of  the  officers  provided  lor  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  that  subsection.  . 

(c)  Any  person  who  was  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  to  any  statutory  position  authorized  by  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  repealed  by  section  642(a)  and  who  is  serving  in  one  of 
such  positions  at  the  time  of  transfer  of  functions  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
sections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  621,  may  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  a  comparable  position  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
on  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  part  I,  without  further  action  by  the  Senate. 

[(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections  642(a)(1)  and 
642(a)(2),  any  person  who,  on  the  date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  held  an  office  or  a  position  authorized  pursuant  to  sections 
205(b),  527(b),  or  533 A  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  or  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of  1953,  may  continue 
to  hold  such  office  or  position,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  head  of 
the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering  part  I,  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  sixty  davs  following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.] 

[(e)]  (d)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  officers  provided  for  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  there  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  State  an  officer 
with  the  title  of  “Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,”  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  ol  the 
Senate.  In  addition,  there  shall  be  one  Deputy  Inspector  General, 
Foreign  Assistance,  and  two  Assistant  Inspector  Generals,  Foreign 
Assistance,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  such  other 
personnel  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  m  the 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  by  this  subsection.  Notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provisions  of  law,  such  of  the  personnel  employed 
under  the  authority  of  section  533A  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  as  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  maj 
designate,  and  such  of  the  property,  records,  and  funds  of  the  office 
established  by  such  section  533A  as  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  may  deem  necessary,  may  be  transferred  to  the  office  of 
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the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance.  The  Inspector  General, 
Foreign  Assistance,  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000 
annually;  the  Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $19,500  annually,  and  each 
Assistant  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  receive  com¬ 
pensation  at  the  rate  of  $19,000  annually. 

(2)  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  report  directly 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  shall  have  the  following  duties  and 
responsibilities: 

(A)  He  shall  arrange  for,  direct  or  conduct  such  reviews,  in¬ 
spections  and  audits  of  programs  being  conducted  under  part  I 
of  this  Act  and  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  programs  being  conducted 
by  United  States  Government  agencies  under  Public  Law  86-735,  as 
he  considers  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  efficiency 
and  the  economy  of  their  administration,  their  consonance  with 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  attainment  of 
their  objectives. 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  pro¬ 
grams  of  assistance  being  earned  out  under  part  II  of  this  Act 
and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  are  in  consonance  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  are  aiding  in  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of 
this  Act,  and  are  being  carried  out  consistently  with  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  with  respect  thereto  of  the  respective  United  States  chiefs 
of  missions  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  well  as  the  efficiency 
and  the  economy  with  which  such  responsibilities  are  discharged, 
he  shall  arrange  for,  direct  or  conduct  such  reviews,  inspections 
and  audits  of  programs  of  assistance  under  part  II  of  this  Act 
and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  as  he  considers  necessary. 

(3)  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  maintain  con¬ 
tinuous  observation  and  review  of  programs  with  respect  to  which  he 
has  responsibilities  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  for  the 
purpose  of — 

(A)  determining  the  extent  to  which  such  programs  are  in 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations ; 

(B)  making  recommendations  for  the  correction  of  deficiencies 
in,  or  for  improving  the  organization,  plans  or  procedures  of, 
such  programs;  and 

(C)  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs  in  attaining 
United  States  foreign  policy  objectives  and  reporting  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  respect  thereto. 

(4)  In  order  to  eliminate  duplication  and  to  assure  full  utilization 
of  existing  data,  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall,  in 
carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act,  give  due  regard  to  the  audit, 
investigative  and  inspection  activities  of  the  various  agencies,  including 
those  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  of  the  military  Inspectors 
General. 

(5)  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
Act,  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  have  access  to 
all  records,  reports,  audits,  reviews,  documents,  papers,^  recommenda¬ 
tions,  or  other  material  of  the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  administering  part  I  or  part  II  of  this  Act,  and  Public  Law 
86-735,  the  Peace  Corps  or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
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Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  All  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  shall  cooperate  with  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  and  shall  furnish  assistance  upon  request  to  the  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Assistance,  in  aid  of  his  responsibilities. 

(6)  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  have  authority 
to  suspend  all  or  any  part  of  any  project  or  operation  (but  not  a 
country  program)  with  respect  to  which  he  has  conducted  or  is 
conducting  an  inspection,  audit  or  review  provided  he  first  has  given 
written  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Any  such  suspension  shall 
remain  effective  until  such  program  or  part  thereof  is  ordered  resumed 
by  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  paragraph  shall  not  ajjply  to  part  II  of  this  Act,  and  with 
respect  to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  apply  only  to  projects  and  operations 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(7)  Expenses  of  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  with 
respect  to  programs  under  part  I  or  part  II  of  this  Act,  and  Public  Law 
86-735,  and  the  Peace  Corps  shall  be  charged  to  the  appropriations 
made  to  carry  out  such  programs,  and  with  respect  to  programs  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  shall  be  charged  to  funds  available  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  such  appropriations  shall  not  be  charged  with 
such  expenses  after  the  expiration  of  a  thirty-five  day  period  which 
begins  on  the  date  the  General  Accounting  Office,  or  any  committee 
of  the  Congress,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof, 
charged  with  considering  legislation,  appropriations,  or  expenditures 
under  the  Act,  has  delivered  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
written  request  that  it  be  furnished  any  document,  paper,  communi¬ 
cation,  audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation,  report,  or  other  mate¬ 
rial  which  relates  to  the  operation  or  activities  of  the  Inspector  Gen¬ 
eral,  Foreign  Assistance,  unless  and  until  there  has  been  furnished  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  or  to  such  committee,  or  subcommit¬ 
tee,  as  the  case  may  be,  (A)  the  document,  paper,  communication, 
audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation,  report,  or  other  material  so 
requested,  or  (B)  a  certification  by  the  President  personally  that  he 
has  forbidden  the  furnishing  thereof  pursuant  to  such  request  and  his 
reason  for  so  doing.  The  waiver  authority  in  section  614(a)  of  this 
Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  634(c)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
this  subsection.  Such  expenses  shall  not  exceed  $2  million  in  any 
fiscal  year.  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  may  make 
expenditures  (not  in  excess  of  $2,000  in  any  fiscal  year)  of  a  confi¬ 
dential  nature  when  he  finds  that  such  expenditures  are  in  aid  of 
inspections,  audits  or  reviews  under  this  subsection.  A  certificate  of 
the  amount  of  each  such  expenditure,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  inadvisable  to  specify,  shall  be  made  by  the  Inspector  Gen¬ 
eral,  Foreign  Assistance,  and  every  such  certificate  shall  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount  therein  specified. 

Sec.  625.  Employment  of  Personnel. — (a)  An}?-  agency  or  officer 
of  the  United  States  Government  carrying  out  functions  under  this 
Act  is  authorized  to  employ  such  personnel  as  the  President  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
part  I  or  coordinate  part  I  and  part  II,  not  to  exceed  [seventy-six] 
one  hundred  may  be  appointed,  compensated,  or  removed  without 
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regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  law,  of  whom  not  to  exceed  fifty- 
one  may  be  compensated  at  rates  higher  than  those  provided  for 
grade  15  of  the  general  schedule  established  by  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.),  and  of  these,  not  to  exceed 
eight  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  ofthe  highest  rate  pro¬ 
vided  for  grades  of  such  general  schedule  but  not  in  excess  of  $19,000 
per  year:  Provided,  That,  under  such  regulations  as  the  President  shall 
prescribe,  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  Government  who 
are  appointed  to  any  of  the  above  positions  may  be  entitled,  upon  re¬ 
moval  from  such  position,  to  reinstatement  to  the  position  occupied 
at  the  time  of  appointment  or  to  a  position  of  comparable  grade  and 
salary.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  authorized  by  law 
to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and  in  addition  to  the  number 
authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
part  II,  not  to  exceed  eight  may  be  compensated  at  rates  higher  than 
those  provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule  established  by  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  these,  not  to  exceed 
three  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate  pro¬ 
vided  for  grades  of  such  general  schedule  but  not  in  excess  of  $19,000 
per  year.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  authorized  by 
law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and  in  addition  to  the 
number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  Act  outside 
the  United  States  the  President  may — 

(1)  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize  the  employment  or 
assignment  of  officers  or  employees  by  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government,  who  shall  receive  compensation  at  any  of  the 
rates  provided  for  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.), 
together  with  allowances  and  benefits  thereunder;  and  persons 
so  employed  or  assigned  shall  be  entitled,  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  President  may  specify  otherwise  in  cases  in  which  the  period 
of  employment  or  assignment  exceeds  thirty  months,  to  the  same 
benefits  as  are  provided  by  section  528  of  that  Act  for  persons 
appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve,  and  the  provisions  of 
section  1005  of  that  Act  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  such  persons, 
except  that  policymaking  officials  shall  not  be  subject  to  that  part 
of  section  1005  of  that  Act  which  prohibits  political  tests;  and 

(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  authority  to  appoint  and 
assign  personnel  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act, 
contained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  as  the 
President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act; 
and  such  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  as  the  President  deems  appropriate  shall  apply  to  per¬ 
sonnel  appointed  or  assigned  under  this  paragraph,  including  in 
all  cases  the  provisions  of  section  528  of  that  Act:  Provided, 
however,  That  the  President  may  by  regulation  make  exceptions 
to  the  application  of  section  528  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of 
the  appointment  or  assignment  exceeds  thirty  months:  Provided 
further,  That  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  appointed  or  as¬ 
signed  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  receive  within-class  sal¬ 
ary  increases  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the  President 
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may  prescribe;  Provided  further,  That,  whenever  the  President 
determines  it  to  be  important  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  initially  assign  personnel  under  this  paragraph  for  duty 
within  the  United  States  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years  for  the 
purpose  of  preparation  for  assignment  outside  the  United  States; 
however,  the  authority  contained  in  this  proviso  may  not  be  exercised 
with  respect  to  more  than  thirty  persons  in  the  aggregate. 

(e)  The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  by  regulation  stand¬ 
ards  or  other  criteria  for  maintaining  adequate  performance  levels 
for  personnel  appointed  or  assigned  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  and  section  527(c)(2)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  may,  notwithstanding  any  other 
law,  but  subject  to  an  appropriate  administrative  appeal,  separate 
employees  who  fail  to  meet  such  standards  or  other  criteria,  and  also 
may  grant  such  personnel  severance  benefits  of  one  month’s  salary  for 
each  year’s  service,  but  not  to  exceed  one  year’s  salary  at  the  then 
current  salary  rate  of  such  personnel. 

(f)  Funds  provided  for  in  agreements  with  foreign  countries  for 
the  furnishing  of  services  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obli¬ 
gated  for  the  services  of  personnel  employed  by  the  United  States 
Government  as  well  as  other  personnel. 

(g)  The  principles  regarding  foreign  language  competence  set  forth 
in  section  578  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
801),  shall  be  applicable  to  personnel  carrying  out  functions  under 
this  Act  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  make  appropriate  designations 
and  standards  for  such  personnel. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States  Government  performing  functions  under 
this  Act  shall  not  accept  from  any  foreign  country  any  compensation 
or  other  benefits.  Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  President 
with  such  countries  for  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  or  other  sharing  of  the  cost  of  performing  such  functions. 

(i)  To  tlie  maximum  extent  practicable  officers  and  employees  per¬ 
forming  functions  under  this  Act  abroad  shall  be  assigned  to  countries 
and  positions  for  which  they  have  special  competence,  such  as  appro¬ 
priate  language  and  practical  experience. 

Sec.  626.  Experts,  Consultants,  and  Retired  Officers. — (a) 
Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof  may,  as  authorized 
by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  55a), 
be  employed  for  the  performance  of  functions  under  this  Act,  and 
individuals  so  employed  may  be  compensated  at  rates  not  in  excess 
of  $75  per  diem,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  they  may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  in  the  standardized 
Government  travel  regulations,  as  amended  from  time  to  time.  Con¬ 
tracts  for  such  employment  with  such  organizations,  employment  of 
personnel  as  experts  and  consultants,  not  to  exceed  ten  in  number, 
contracts  for  such  employment  of  retired  military  personnel  with 
specialized  research  and  development  experience,  not  to  exceed  ten  in 
number  and  contracts  for  such  employment  of  retired  military  person¬ 
nel  with  specialized  experience  of  a  broad  politico-military  nature, 
not  to  exceed  five  in  number,  may  be  renewed  annually. 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  an  expert  or  consultant  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  employ- 
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ment  bringing  such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  section  281, 
283,  or  284  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  of  section  190  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99),  or  of  any  other  Federal  law 
imposing  restrictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation  to  the 
employment  of  persons,  the  performance  of  services,  or  the  payment 
or  receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with  any  claim,  proceeding, 
or  matter  involving  the  United  States  Government,  except  insofar  as 
such  provisions  of  law  may  prohibit  any  such  individual  from  receiv¬ 
ing  compensation  in  respect  of  any  particular  matter  in  which  such 
individual  was  directly  involved  in  the  performance  of  such  service. 
Nor  shall  such  service  be  considered  as  employment  or  holding  of  office 
or  position  bringing  such  individual  within  "the  provisions  of  section 
13  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2263), 
section  212  of  Public  Law  72-212,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  59a),  section 
872  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  or  any  other  law 
limiting  the  reemployment  of  retired  officers  or  employees  or  govern¬ 
ing  the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation  and  retired  pay  or 
annuities. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  62),  any  retired  officer  of  any  of  the  services 
mentioned  in  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37 
U.S.C.  231  et  seq.),  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under  this 
Act,  but  the  compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  212  of  Public  Law  72-212,  as  amended. 

(d)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability  may  be  employed 
without  compensation  by  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  performance  of  functions  under  this  Act  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  710(b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2160(b)),  and  regulations  issued 
thereunder. 

Sec.  627.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Foreign  Governments. — 
Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  is  authorized  to  detail  or  assign  any  officer  or  employee 
of  his  agency  to  any  office  or  position  with  any  foreign  government 
or  foreign  government  agency,  where  acceptance  of°such  office  or 
position  does  not  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another 
government  or  the  acceptance  of  compensation  or  other  benefits  from 
any  foreign  country  by  such  officer  or  employee. 

Sec.  628.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  International  Organiza¬ 
tions. — Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with 
and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  is  authorized  to  detail,  assign,  or 
otherwise  make  available  to  any  international  organization  any  officer 
or  employee  of  his  agency  to  serve  with,  or  as  a  member" of,  the 
international  staff  of  such  organization,  or  to  render  any  technical, 
scientific,  or  professional  advi-'e  or  service  to,  or  in  cooperation  with, 
such  organization. 

Sec.  629.  Status  of  Personnel  Detailed. — (a)  Any  officer  or 
employee,  while  assigned  or  detailed  under  section  627  or  628  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  allowances, 
privileges,  rights,  seniority,  and  other  benefits  as  such,  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  the  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  from  which  detailed  or  assigned,"  and  he 
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shall  continue  to  receive  compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from 
funds  appropriated  to  that  agency  or  made  available  to  that  agency 

under  this  Act.  „  ,  .  .  .  ,  ,  , 

(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  assigned,  detailed,  or  appointed  under 

section  627,  628,  631,  or  624[(e)J  {d)  of  this  Act  is  authorized  to  receive 
under  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  representation 
allowances  similar  to  those  allowed  under  section  901  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1131).  The  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  such  allowances  and  other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof 
out  of  any  appropriations  available  therefor  shall  he  considered  as 
meeting  all  the  requirements  of  section  1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes 

(5  U.S.C.  70).  t  „ 

Sec.  630.  Terms  of  Detail  or  Assignment.— Details  or  assign¬ 
ments  may  be  made  under  section  627  or  628  of  this  Act  or  section 
408  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended— 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  Government 
by  the  foreign  government  or  international  organization; 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  foreign  government  or  interna¬ 
tional  organization  to  reimburse  the  United  States  Government 
for  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  allowances,  or  any  part 
thereof,  payable  to  the  officer  or  employee  concerned  during  the 
period  of  assignment  or  detail;  and  such  reimbursements  (includ¬ 
ing  foreign  currencies)  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  utilized  for  paying  such  compensation,  travel 
expenses,  or  allowances,  or  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
currently  available  for  such  purposes; 

(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or  services  by  the 
foreign  government  or  international  organization  to  the  United 
States  Government  accepted  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
for  specified  uses  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 
funds  so  advanced  may  be  established  as  a  separate  fund  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  Government,  to  be  available  for 
the  specified  uses,  and  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of  appropri¬ 
ations  or  direct  expenditure  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
any  unexpended  balance  of  such  account  to  be  returned  to  the 
foreign  government  or  international  organization;  or 

(4°  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United  States  Government  of 
a  credit  to  be  applied  against  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  international 
organization  to  which  the  officer  or  employee  is  detailed  or  as¬ 
signed,  such  credit  to  be  based  upon  the  compensation,  tiavel 
expenses,  and  allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  such 
officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of  detail  or  assignment  in 


accordance  with  section  629. 

Sec.  631.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad. — -(a)  The  President  may 
maintain  special  missions  or  staffs  outside  the  United  States  in  such 
countries  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  may  be  necessai^  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Each  such  special  mission  or  staff  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  chief.  . 

(b)  The  chief  and  his  deputy  of  each  special  mission  or  staff  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  part  I  shall  be  appointed  bv  the  President, 
and  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  law,  be  removed  by  the  President 
at  his  discretion.  Such  chief  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  (1)  in  cases 
approved  by  the  President,  the  same  compensation  and  allowances 
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as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  or  (2)  com¬ 
pensation  and  allowances  in  accordance  with  section  625(d),  as  the 
President  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

Sec.  632.  Allocation  and  Reimbursement  Among  Agencies. — ■ 

(a)  The  President  may  allocate  or  transfer  to  any  agency  of  tho 
United  States  Government  any  part  of  any  funds  available  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including  any  advance  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  any  country  or  international  organization  for 
the  procurement  of  commodities,  defense  articles,  or  services  (including 
defense  services).  Such  funds  shall  be  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which  authorized,  in  accordance  with 
authority  granted  in  this  Act  oi  under  authority  governing  the 
activities  of  the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  to  which 
such  funds  are  allocated  or  transferred. 

(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  Government  carrying  out 
functions  under  this  Act  may  utilize  the  services  (including  defense 
services)  and  facilities  of,  or  procure  commodities  and  defense  articles 
from,  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  as  the  President 
shall  direct,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  such  agency,  and  funds 
allocated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any  such  agency  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  separate  appropriation  accounts  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service,  or  facility  procured  from 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  to  carry  out  part  I, 
reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  made  to  such  agency  from  funds 
available  to  carry  out  such  part.  Such  reimbursement  or  payment 
shall  be  at  replacement  cost,  or,  if  required  by  law,  at  actual  cost,  or 
at  any  other  price  authorized  by  law  and  agreed  to  by  the  owning  or 
disposing  agency.  The  amount  of  any  such  reimbursement  or  pay¬ 
ment  shall  be  credited  to  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or 
accounts,  from  which  there  may  be  procured  replacements  of  similar 
commodities,  services,  or  facilities,  except  that  where  such  appropri¬ 
ations,  funds,  or  accounts  are  not  reimbursable  except  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  and  when  the  owning  or  disposing  agency  determines  that 
such  replacement  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in  payment 
therefor  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sections  507  and  510,  reimburse¬ 
ment  shall  be  made  to  any  United  States  Government  agency,  from 
funds  available  for  use  under  part  II,  for  any  assistance  furnished 
under  part  II  from,  by,  or  through  such  agency.  Such  reimbursement 
shall  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  (as  defined  in  section  644  (m)) 
of  the  defense  articles  or  of  the  defense  services  (other  than  salaries 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States),  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  furnished,  plus  expenses  arising  from  or  incident  to  operations 
under  part  II.  The  amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited 
to  the  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  of  such 
agency. 

(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act,  accounts  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  books  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  or, 
on  terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  banking  institutions  in  the  United  States,  (1)  against  which  letters 
of  commitment  may  be  issued  which  shall  constitute  recordable  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  moneys  due  or  to  become 
due  under  such  letters  of  commitment  shall  be  assignable  under  the 
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Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940,  as  amended  (second  and  third 
paragraphs  of  31  U.S.C.  203  and  41  U.S.C.  15),  and  (2)  from  which 
disbursements  may  be  made  to,  or  withdrawals  may  be  made  by, 
recipient  countries  or  agencies,  organizations,  or  persons  upon  presen¬ 
tation  of  contracts,  invoices,  or  other  appropriate  documentation. 
Expenditure  of  funds  which  have  been  made  available  through 
accounts  so  established  shall  be  accounted  for  on  standard  docu¬ 
mentation  required  for  expenditure  of  funds  of  the  United  States 
Government:  Provided,  That  such  expenditures  for  commodities, 
defense  articles,  services  (including  defense  services),  or  facilities  pro¬ 
cured  outside  the  United  States  may  be  accounted  for  exclusively  on 
such  certification  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  approved  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
with  funds  allocated  thereto  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or 
under  section  522(a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  whether  the  Bank  has  out¬ 
standing  at  any  one  time  loans  and  guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the 
limitation  imposed  by  section  7  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  635e). 

(g)  Any  appropriation  or  account  available  to  carry  out  provisions 
of  part  I  may  initially  be  charged  in  any  fiscal  year,  within  the  limit 
of  available  funds,  to  finance  expenses  for  which  funds  are  available 
in  other  appropriations  or  accounts  under  part  I:  Provided,  That  as 
of  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  such  expenses  shall  be  finally  charged 
to  applicable  appropriations  or  accounts  with  proper  credit  to  the 
appropriations  or  accounts  initially  utilized  for  financing  purposes: 
Provided  further,  That  such  final  charge  to  applicable  appropriations 
or  accounts  shall  not  be  required  in  the  case  of  expenses  (other  than 
those  provided  for  under  section  637(a))  incurred  in  furnishing  assist¬ 
ance  by  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering  part  I 
where  it  is  determined  that  the  accounting  costs  of  identifying  the 
applicable  appropriation  or  account  to  which  such  expenses  should  be 
charged  would  be  disproportionate  to  the  advantage  to  be  gained. 

Sec.  633.  Waivers  of  Certain  Laws. — (a)  Whenever  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
functions  authorized  under  this  Act  may  be  performed  without  regard 
to  such  provisions  of  law  (other  than  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1211  et  seq.)),  regulating  the  making, 
performance,  amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts  and  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds  of  the  United  States  Government  as  the  President 
may  specify. 

(b)  The  functions  authorized  under  part  II  may  be  performed 
without  regard  to  such  provisions  as  the  President  may  specify  of 
the  joint  resolution  of  November  4,  1939  (54  Stat.  4),  as  amended. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections  3544(b)  and  8544(b) 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  any  civil  office  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 

Sec.  634.  Reports  and  Information. — (a)  The  President  shall, 
while  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  remain  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation,  transmit  to  the  Congress  after  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  a  report  concerning  operations  in  that  fiscal  year  under  this 
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Act.  Each  such  report  shall  include  information  on  the  operation 
of  the  investment  guaranty  program. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  in  the  reports  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  and  in  response  to  requests  from  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  or  inquiries  from  the  public,  make  public  all  information  con¬ 
cerning  operations  under  this  Act  not  deemed  by  him  to  be  incompat¬ 
ible  with  the  security  of  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  each  loan 
made  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund  established  pursuant  to 
section  201(a)  the  President  shall  make  public  appropriate  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  loan,  including  information  about  the  borrower,  the 
nature  of  the  activity  being  financed,  and  the  economic  development 
objectives  being  served  by  the  loan. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  any  provision  of  this  Act  in  any 
country  or  with  respect  to  any  project  or  activity,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  thirty-five-day  period  which  begins  on  the  date  the  General 
Accounting  "Office  or  any  committee  of  the  Congress  charged  with  con¬ 
sidering  legislation,  appropriations  or  expenditures  under  this  Act, 
has  delivered  to  the  office  of  the  head  of  any  agency  carrying  out  such 
provision,  a  written  request  that  it  be  furnished  any  document,  paper, 
communication,  audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation,  report,  or 
other  material  in  its  custody  or  control  relating  to  the  administration 
of  such  provision  in  such  country  or  with  respect  to  such  project  or 
activity,  unless  and  until  there  has  been  furnished  to  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office,  or  to  such  committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  (1)  the  docu¬ 
ment,  paper,  communication,  audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation, 
report,  or  other  material  so  requested,  or  (2)  a  certification  by  the 
President  that  he  has  forbidden  the  furnishing  thereof  pursuant  to 
request  and  his  reason  for  so  doing. 

(d)  [In  January  of  each]  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  President 
shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  all  actions  taken  during  the  [preceding  twelve 
months]  fiscal  year  under  this  Act  which  resulted  in  furnishing  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose,  or  to  an  area,  substantially  different 
from  that  included  in  the  presentation  to  the  Congress  during  its 
consideration  of  this  Act  or  any  Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to 
authorizations  contained  in  this  Act,  or  which  resulted  in  obligations 
or  reservations  greater  by  50  per  centum  or  more  than  the  proposed 
obligations  or  reservations  included  in  such  presentation  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  concerned,  and  in  his  notification  the  President  shall  state  the 
justification  for  such  changes.  There  shall  also  be  included  in  the 
presentation  material  submitted  to  the  Congress  during  its  consideration 
of  amendments  to  this  Act,  or  of  any  Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant 
to  authorizations  contained  in  this  Act,  a  comparison  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  programs  and  activities  with  those  presented  to  the  Congress  in  the 
previous  year  and  an  explanation  of  any  changes.  In  addition,  the 
President  shall  promptly  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  any  determination  under  section 
303,  610,  614(a),  or  614(b). 

(e)  The  President  shall  include  in  his  recommendations  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  programs  under  this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year  a  specific  plan 
for  each  country  receiving  bilateral  grant  economic  assistance  whereby, 
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wherever  practicable,  such  grant  economic  assistance  shall  be  pro¬ 
gressively  reduced  and  eventually  terminated. 

Sec.  635.  General  Authorities. — (a)  Except  as  otherwise  spe¬ 
cifically  provided  in  this  Act,  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  a  grant  basis  or  on  such  terms,  including  cash,  credit,  or 
other  terms  of  repayment  (including  repayment  in  foreign  currencies 
or  by  transfer  to  the  United  States  Government  of  commodities)  as 
may  be  determined  to  be  best  suited  to  the  achievement  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  and  shall  emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants 
wherever  possible. 

(b)  The  President  may  make  loans,  advances,  and  grants  to,  make 
and  perform  agreements  and  contracts  with,  or  enter  into  other  trans¬ 
actions  with,  any  individual,  corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons, 
friendly  government  or  government  agency,  whether  within  or  with¬ 
out  the  United  States,  and  international  organizations  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  and  within  the  limitations  of  this  Act. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President,  in  furthering  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  use  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  the 
services  and  facilities  of  voluntary,  nonprofit  organizations  registered 
with,  and  approved  by,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid. 

(d)  The  President  may  accept  and  use  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  money,  funds,  property,  and  services  of  any 
kind  made  available  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant,  or  otherwise  for 
such  purpose. 

(e)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  is  authorized 
to  pay  the  cost  of  health  and  accident  insurance  for  foreign  partici¬ 
pants  in  any  program  of  furnishing  technical  information  and  assist¬ 
ance  administered  by  such  agency  while  such  participants  are  absent 
from  their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  participation  in  such  program. 

(f)  Alien  participants  in  any  program  of  furnishing  technical 
information  and  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  if  otherwise  qualified  as  nonimmigrants  under  section 
10 1(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended 
(8  U.S.C.  1101  (a) (15)),  for  such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Attorney  General. 

(g)  In  making  loans  under  this  Act,  the  President — 

(1)  may  issue  letters  of  credit  and  letters  of  commitment; 

(2)  may  collect  or  compromise  any  obligations  assigned  to,  or 
held  by,  and  any  legal  or  equitable  rights  accruing  to  him,  and, 
as  he  may  determine,  refer  any  such  obligations  or  rights  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection; 

(3)  may  acquire  and  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  any  property,  including  any  instrument 
evidencing  indebtedness  or  ownership  (provided  that  equity 
securities  may  not  be  directly  purchased  although  such  securities 
may  be  acquired  by  other  means  such  as  by  exercise  of  conversion 
rights  or  through  enforcement  of  liens  or  pledges  or  otherwise 
to  satisfy  a  previously  incurred  indebtedness),  and  guarantee 
payment  against  any  such  instrument; 

(4)  may  determine  the  character  of,  and  necessity  for,  obliga¬ 
tions  and  expenditures  of  funds  used  in  making  such  loans  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid, 
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subject  to  provisions  of  law  specifically  applicable  to  corporations 
of  the  United  States  Government;  and 

(5)  shall  cause  to  be  maintained  an  integral  set  of  accounts 
which  shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  commercial 
corporate  transactions  as  provided  by  the  Government  Corpora¬ 
tion  Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  841  et  seq.). 

(h)  A  contract  or  agreement  which  entails  commitments  for  the 
expenditure  of  funds  [made]  available  under  titles  11  [and  V],  V, 
and  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  and  under  part  II  may,  subject  to  any 
future  action  of  the  Congress,  extend  at  any  time  for  not  more  than 
five  years. 

(i)  Claims  arising  as  a  result  of  investment  guaranty  operations 
may  be  settled,  and  disputes  arising  as  a  result  thereof  may  be  arbi¬ 
trated  with  the  consent  of  the  parties,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  may  direct.  Payment  made  pursuant  to  any  such 
settlement,  or  as  a  result  of  an  arbitration  award,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(j)  The  provisions  of  section  955  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  not  apply  to  prevent  any  person,  including  any  individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  association,  from  acting  for,  or  partici¬ 
pating  in,  any  operation  or  transaction  arising  under  this  Act,  or 
from  acquiring  any  obligation  issued  in  connection  with  any  operation 
or  transaction  arising  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  636.  Provisions  on  Uses  of  Funds. — (a)  Appropriations  for 
the  purposes  of  or  pursuant  to  this  Act  (except  for  part  II),  allocations 
to  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  from  other  appropri¬ 
ations,  for  functions  directly  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
funds  made  available  for  other  purposes  to  the  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  administering  part  I,  shall  be  available  for: 

(1)  rent  of  buildings  and  space  in  buildings  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  repair,  "alteration,  and  improvement  of  such  leased 
properties; 

(2)  expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings  concerned  with  the 
purposes  of  such  appropriations  or  of  this  Act,  including  (not¬ 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  Public  Law  60-328 
(31  U.S.C.  673))  expenses  in  connection  with  meetings  of  persons 
whose  employment  is  authorized  by  section  626; 

(3)  contracting  with  individuals  for  personal  services  abroad: 
Provided,  That  such  individuals  shall  not  be  regarded  as  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  purpose  of  any  law 
administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission; 

(4)  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  hire  of  aircraft: 
Provided,  That  aircraft  for  administrative  purposes  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  only  as  specifically  provided  for  in  an  appropriation  or 
other  Act; 

(5)  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles:  Provided, 
That,  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation  or 
other  Act,  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  administrative  purposes 
outside  the  United  States  may  be  purchased  for  replacement  only, 
and  such  vehicles  may  be  exchanged  or  sold  and  replaced  by  an 
equal  number  of  such  vehicles,  and  the  cost,  including  exchange 
allowance,  of  each  such  replacement  shall  not  exceed  $3,500  in  the 
case  cf  an  automobile  for  the  chief  of  any  special  mission  or  staff 
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outside  the  United  States  established  under  section  631:  Provided 
further,  That  passenger  motor  vehicles,  other  than  one  for  the 
official  use  (without  regard  to  the  limitations  contained  in  section 
5  of  Public  Law  63-127,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  78(c)(2))  and 
section  201  of  Public  Law  85-468  (5  U.S.C.  78a-l))  of  the  head 
of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering  part  I, 
may  be  purchased  for  use  in  the  United  States  only  as  may  be 
specificall}7  provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act; 

(6)  entertainment  (not  to  exceed  $25,000  in  any  fiscal  year 
except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation  or 
other  Act); 

(7)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to  section  3651  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  543)  and  loss  by  exchange; 

(8)  expenditures  (not  to  exceed  $50,000  in  any  fiscal  year  except 
as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act) 
of  a  confidential  character  other  than  entertainment:  Provided, 
That  a  certificate  of  the  amount  of  each  such  expenditure,  the 
nature  of  which  it  is  considered  inadvisable  to  specify,  shall  be 
made  by  the  head  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  adminis¬ 
tering  part  I  or  such  person  as  he  may  designate,  and  every  such 
certificate  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount 
therein  specified; 

(9)  insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  or  aircraft  acquired  for 
use  in  foreign  countries; 

(10)  rent  or  lease  outside  the  United  States  for  not  to  exceed 
ten  years  of  offices,  buildings,  grounds,  and  quarters,  including 
living  quarters  to  house  personnel,  and  payments  therefor  in  ad¬ 
vance;  maintenance,  furnishings,  necessary  repairs,  improve¬ 
ments,  and  alterations  to  properties  owned  or  rented  by  the  United 
States  Government  or  made  available  for  use  to  the  United  States 
Government  outside  the  United  States;  and  costs  of  fuel,  water, 
and  utilities  for  such  properties; 

(11)  expenses  of  preparing  and  transporting  to  their  former 
homes,  or,  with  respect  to  foreign  participants  engaged  in  an}’ 
program  under  part  I,  to  their  former  homes  or  places  of  burial, 
and  of  care  and  disposition  of,  the  remains  of  persons  or  members 
of  the  families  of  persons  who  may  die  while  such  persons  are 
away  from  their  homes  participating  in  activities  carried  out  with 
funds  covered  by  this  subsection; 

(12)  purchase  of  uniforms; 

(13)  payment  of  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  to  foreign  par¬ 
ticipants  engaged  in  any  program  under  part  I  while  such  par¬ 
ticipants  are  away  from  their  homes  in  countries  other  than  the 
United  States,  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  those  prescribed  by  the 
standardized  Government  travel  regulations,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law; 

(14)  use  in  accordance  with  authorities  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.),  not  otherwise 
provided  for; 

(15)  ice  and  drinking  water  for  use  outside  the  United  States; 

(16)  services  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  for  the  purposes  of  providing  such  services  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  may  appoint  not  to  exceed  twenty  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  in  addition  to  those  otherwise  authorized; 
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(17)  expenses  in  connection  with  travel  of  personnel  outside 
the  United  States,  including  travel  expenses  of  dependents  (in¬ 
cluding  expenses  during  necessary  stopovers  while  engaged  in 
such  travel),  and  transportation  of  personal  effects,  household 
goods,  and  automobiles  of  such  personnel  when  any  part  of  such 
travel  or  transportation  begins  in  one  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  travel 
orders  issued  in  that  fiscal  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
such  travel  or  transportation  may  not  be  completed  during  the 
-same  fiscal  year,  and  cost  of  transporting  automobiles  to  and  from 
a  place  of  storage,  and  the  cost  of  storing  automobiles  of  such 
personnel  when  it  is  in  the  public  interest  or  more  economical  to 
authorize  storage. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  be  used 
for  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel  of  personnel  including 
Foreign  Service  personnel  whose  services  are  utilized  primarily  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  for  printing  and  binding,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  and  for  expenditures  outside  the 
United  States  for  the  procurement  of  supplies  and  services  and  for 
other  administrative  and  operating  purposes  (other  than  compensa¬ 
tion  of  personnel)  without  regard  to  such  laws  and  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  of  the 
funds  available  for  assistance  under  this  Act  (other  than  title  I  of 
chapter  2  of  part  I)  may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  (in  addition  to 
funds  available  for  such  use  under  other  authorities  in  this  Act)  to 
construct  or  otherwise  acquire  outside  the  United  States  (1)  essential 
living  quarters,  office  space,  and  necessary  supporting  facilities  for 
use  of  personnel  carrying  out  activities  authorized  by  this  Act,  and 
(2)  schools  (including  dormitories  and  boarding  facilities)  and  hos¬ 
pitals  for  use  of  personnel  carrying  out  activities  authorized  by  this 
Act,  United  States  Government  personnel,  and  their  dependents.  In 
addition,  funds  made  available  for  assistance  under  this  Act  (other 
than  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I)  may  be  used,  notwithstanding  any 
other  law,  to  equip,  staff,  operate,  and  maintain  such  schools  and 
hospitals. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  of  the  funds  available  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  (other  than  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I)  may  be  used 
in  any  fiscal  year  to  provide  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  are  deemed  appropriate,  to  schools  established,  or  to  be  established, 
outside  the  United  States  whenever  it  is  determined  that  such  action 
would  be  more  economical  or  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  providing  for  the  education  of  dependents  of  per¬ 
sonnel  carrying  out  activities  authorized  by  this  Act  and  dependents 
of  United  States  Government  personnel,  in  lieu  of  acquisition  or  con¬ 
struction  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Funds  available  under  this  Act  (other  than  title  I  of  chapter  2 
of  part  I)  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of  training  United  States  citizen 
personnel  employed  or  assigned  pursuant  to  section  625(d)  (2)  (through 
interchange  or  otherwise)  at  any  State  or  local  unit  of  government, 
public  or  private  nonprofit  institution,  trade,  labor,  agricultural,  or 
scientific  association  or  organization,  or  commercial  firm;  and  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  84-918  (7  U.S.C.  1881  et  seq.)  may  be  used 
to  carry  out  the  foregoing  authority  notwithstanding  that  interchange 
of  personnel  may  not  be  involved  or  that  the  training  may  not  take 
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place  at  the  institutions  specified  in  that  Act.  Such  training  shall  not 
be  considered  employment  or  holding  of  office  under  section  2  ol  the 
Act  of  July  31,  1894,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  62),  and  any  payments  or 
contributions  in  connection  therewith  may,  as  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  head  of  the  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  authorizing 
such  training,  be  made  by  private  or  public  sources  and  be  accepted 
by  any  trainee,  or  may  be  accepted  by  and  credited  to  the  current 
applicable  appropriation  of  such  agency:  Provided,  however,  that  any 
such  payments  to  any  employee  in  the  nature  of  compensation  shall 
be  in  lieu,  or  in  reduction,  of  compensation  received  from  the  United 

States  Government.  .  _  ,  .  . 

(f)  Funds  made  available  under  section  212  may  be  used  tor  ex¬ 
penses  (other  than  those  provided  for  under  section  637(a))  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  functions  under  title  1  of  chapter  2  of  part.  I,  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.),  and  under  the  Act  to  provide  for 
assistance  in  the  development  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Chile,  and  for  other  purposes  (22  U.S.C.  1942  et  seq.),  per¬ 
formed  by  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering  part  I. 

(g)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  part  II  shall  be  avail- 
Qifol.6  for 

(1)  administrative,  extraordinary  (not  to  exceed  $300,000  in 

any  fiscal  year),  and  operating  expenses;  _  , 

(2)  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses  of  military  officers  de¬ 
tailed  or  assigned  as  tour  directors  in  connection  with  orientation 
visits  of  foreign  military  personnel,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  3  of  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  836),  applicable  to  civilian  officers  and  employees;  and 

(3)  maintenance,  repair,  alteration,  and  furnishing  of  United 
States-owned  facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere 
for  the  training  of  foreign  military  personnel,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3733  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  12)  or  other  provision  of  law  requiring  a  specific  authori¬ 
zation  or  specific  appropriation  for  such  public  contracts. 

Sec.  637.  Administrative  Expenses. — (a)  There  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  [1962] 
1963  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  necessary  administrative  expenses 
of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering  part  I. 

(b)  There"  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  which  are  incurred  for  functions  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  under  this  Act  and  unrepealed  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  for  normal  functions  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  which  relate  to  such  functions. 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  641.  Effective  Date  and  Identification  of  Programs.— 
This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment.  Programs 
under  this  Act  shall  be  identified  appropriately  overseas  as  “American 
Aid”. 

Sec.  642.  Statutes  Repealed. — (a)  There  are  hereby  repealed— 

(1)  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of  1953; 

(2)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (except  sec¬ 
tions  143,  402,  405(a),  405(c),  405(d),  408,  414,  417,  451(c), 
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502(a),  502(b),  514,  523(d),  and  536):  Provided,  That  until  the 
enactment  ol  legislation  authorizing  and  appropriating  funds  for 
activites  heretofore  carried  on  pursuant  to  sections  405(a) 
405(c),  405(d),  and  451(c)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954* 
as  amended,  such  activities  may  be  continued  with  funds  made 
available  under  section  451(a)  of  this  Act; 

(3)  section  12  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1955; 

(4)  sections  12,  13,  and  14  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956- 

(5)  section  503  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958; 

(6)  section  108  of  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act, 
1959; 

(7)  section  501(a),  chapter  VI,  and  sections  702  and  703  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959,  as  amended;  and 

(8)  section  604  and  chapter  VIII  of  the  Mutual  Securitv  Act 
of  1960. 

(b)  References  in  law  to  the  Acts,  or  provisions  of  such  Acts,  re¬ 
pealed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  hereafter  be  deemed  to 
be  references  to  this  Act  or  appropriate  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  in  such  Acts  to 
Acts  not  named  in  that  subsection. 

Sec.  643.  Saving  Provisions. — (a)  Except  as  may  be  expressly 
provided  to  the  contrary  in  this  Act,  all  determinations,  authoriza¬ 
tions,  regulations,  orders,  contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions 
issued,  undertaken,  or  entered  into  under  authority  of  any  provision 
of  law  repealed  by  section  642(a)  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect 
until  modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Wherever  provisions  of  this  Act  establish  conditions  which  must 
be  complied  with  before  use  may  be  made  of  authority  contained  in, 
or  funds  authorized  by,  this  Act,  compliance  with,  or  satisfaction  of| 
substantially  similar  conditions  under  Acts  listed  in  section  642(a)  or 
Acts  repealed  by  those  Acts  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  compliance 
with  the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  provisions  of  law  repealed 
by  section  642(a)(2)  shall,  unless  otherwise  authorized  or  provided 
by  law,  remain  available  for  their  original  purposes  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  law  originally  applicable  thereto,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  law  currently  applicable  to  those  purposes. 

[(d)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  affect,  or  be  deemed  to  affect, 
except  as  the  President  may  determine,  the  agency  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  known  as  the  Peace  Corps,  nor  any  of  the  functions, 
offices,  personnel,  property,  records,  and  funds  available  thereto  on 
the  date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  pending  the  enactment 
of  legislation  for  the  Peace  Corps  of  the  adjournment  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  whichever  is  earlier.] 

Sec.  644.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  “Agency  of  the  United  States  Government”  includes  any 
agency,  department,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation, 
instrumentality,  commission,  or  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

_(b)  “Armed  Forces”  of  the  United  States  means  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

(c)  “Commodity”  includes  any  material,  article,  supply,  goods,  or 
equipment  used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  nonmilitary  assistance. 
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(d)  “Defense  article”  includes —  ,  .  . 

(1)  any  weapon,  weapons  system,  munition,  aircraft,  \essel, 
boat,  or  other  implement  of  war; 

(2)  any  property,  installation,  commodity,  material,  equip¬ 

ment,  supply,  or  goods  used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  mili¬ 
tary  assistance;  , 

(3)  any  machinery,  facility,  tool,  material,  supply,  01  otnei 
item  necessary  for  the  manufacture,  production,  processing  ic- 
pair,  servicing,  storage,  construction,  transportation,  opeiation, 
or  use  of  any  article  listed  in  this  subsection ;  or 

(4)  any  component  or  part  of  any  article  listed  m  this  sub¬ 
section  ; but  .  „ 

shall  not  include  merchant  vessels  or,  as  defined  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2011),  source  material,  byproduct 
material,  special  nuclear  material,  or  atomic  weapons.  _ 

(e)  “Defense  information”  includes  any  document,  writing,  sketch, 
photograph,  plan,  model,  specification,  design,  prototype,  or  other 
recorded  or  oral  information  relating  to  any  defense  article  or  de¬ 
fense  service,  but  shall  not  include  Restricted  Data  and  formerly 
Restricted  Data  as  defined  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 

amended.  .  .  . 

(f)  “Defense  service”  includes  any  service,  test,  inspection,  repair, 
training,  training  aid,  publication,  or  technical  or  other  assistance, 
including  the  transfer  of  limited  quantities  of  defense  articles  for  test, 
evaluation,  or  standardization  purposes,  or  defense  information  used 
for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  military  assistance. 

(o-)  “Excess  defense  articles”  mean  the  quantity  of  defense  articles 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
mobilization  reserve  at  the  time  such  articles  are  dropped  lrom  inven¬ 
tory  by  the  supplying  agency  for  delivery  to  countries  or  international 
organizations  as  grant  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(h)  “Function”  includes  any  duty,  obligation,  power,  authority, 
responsibility,  right,  privilege,  discretion,  or  activity. 

(i)  “Mobilization  reserve”  means  the  quantity  of  defense  articles 
determined  to  be  required,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Piesi- 
dent,  to  support  mobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  event  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

(j)  “Officer  or  employee”  means  civilian  personnel  and  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(k)  “Services”  include  any  service,  repair,  training  of  personnel, 
or  technical  or  other  assistance  or  information  used  for  the  purposes 
of  furnishing  nonmilitary  assistance. 

(l)  “Surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or  other  specification 
thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States,  either  publicly  or  privately 
owned,  which  is  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  cany- 
over,  and  anticipated  exports  for  United  States  dollars,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(m)  “Value”  means — 

(1)  with  respect  to  excess  defense  articles,  the  gross  cost  in¬ 
curred  by  the  United  States  Government  in  repairing,  rehabil- 
Rating,  or  modifying  such  articles; 

(2)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense  articles  delivered  from 
inventory  to  countries  or  international  organizations  [as  grant 
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assistance]  under  this  Act,  the  standard  price  in  effect  at  the 
time  such  articles  are  dropped  from  inventory  by  the  supplying 
agency.  Such  price  shall  be  the  same  standard  price  used  for 
transfers  or  sales  of  such  articles  in  or  between  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  Government,  or,  where  such  articles  are  not 
transferred  or  sold  in  or  between  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  the  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  Government  adjusted 
as  appropriate  for  condition  and  market  value ;  and 

(3)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense  articles  delivered  from 
new  procurement  to  countries  or  international  organizations  [as 
grant  assistance]  under  this  Act,  the  contract  or  production  costs 
of  such  articles. 

Military  assistance  programs  and  orders  shall  be  based  upon  the  best 
estimates  of  stock  status  and  prevailing  prices ;  reimbursements  to  the 
supplying  agency  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  stock  status  and 
prices  determined  pursuant  to  this  section.  Notwithstanding  the  fore¬ 
going  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pre¬ 
scribe  regulations  authorizing  reimbursements  to  the  supplying  agency 
based  on  negotiated  prices  for  aircraft,  vessels,  plant  equipment,  and 
such  other  major  items  as  he  may  specify:  Provided,  That  such  articles 
are  not  excess  at  the  time  such  prices  are  negotiated:  Provided  further, 
That  such  prices  are  negotiated  at  the  time  firm  orders  are  placed 
with  the  supplying  agency  by  the  military  assistance  program. 

Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unexpended  balances  of  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  the  general  purposes  for  which  appropriated,  and  may  at  any  time 
be  consolidated,  and,  in  addition,  may  be  consolidated  with  appropria¬ 
tions  made  available  for  the  same  general  purposes  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  646.  Construction. — If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  any  provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held 
invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and  of  the  appli¬ 
cability  of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  647.  Dependable  Fuel  Supply. — It  is  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  that  long-range  economic  plans  take  cognizance  of  the  need  for  a 
dependable  supply  of  fuels,  which  is  necessary  to  orderly  and  stable 
development  and  growth,  and  that  dependence  not  be  placed  upon 
sources  which  are  inherently  hostile  to  free  countries  and  the  ultimate 
well-being  of  economically  underdeveloped  countries  and  which  might 
exploit  such  dependence  for  ultimate  political  domination.  The 
agencies  of  government  in  the  United  States  are  directed  to  work  with 
other  countries  in  developing  plans  for  basing  development  programs 
on  the  use  of  the  large  and  stable  supply  of  relatively  low  cost  fuels 
available  in  the  free  world. 

[PART  IV 

[Sec.  701.  Section  1  of  the  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1651),  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

[(1)  In  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  insert  after  “thereof”  in  the 
second  parenthetical  phrase  “unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  head  of  any  department  or  other  agency  of  the 
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United  States,  determines  a  contract  financed  under  a  successor  pro¬ 
vision  of  any  successor  Act  should  be  covered  by  this  section”. 

[(2)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  “June  30,  1958,  but  not  completed 
on  July  24,  1959”  and  substitute  therefor  “but  not  completed  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  am7"  successor  Act  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended”. 

[Sec.  702.  In  paragraph  (4)  of  section  101(a)  of  the  War  Hazards 
Compensation  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1701),  insert  after  “thereof” 
in  the  parenthetical  phrase  “unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  any  department  or  other  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government,  determines  a  contract  financed 
under  a  successor  provision  of  any  successor  Act  should  be  covered 
by  this  section”. 

[Sec.  703.  (a)  Section  305  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

[“Sec.  305.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  tune  to  time 
to  administer  and  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act.” 

[(b)  The  amendment  to  section  305  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Control  Act  of  1951  effected  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  the  repeal  of  laws  effected  by  that  section 
prior  to  such  amendment. 

[Sec.  704.  Section  104(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704(e)),  is  amended 
by  substituting  “such  agency  as  the  President  shall  direct”  and 
“agency”  for  “the  Export-Import  Bank”  and  “bank”,  respectively. 

[Sec.  705.  Section  5  of  the  joint  resolution  to  promote  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Middle  East  (22  U.S.C.  1964)  is  amended  by  substi¬ 
tuting  “whenever  appropriate”  for  “within  the  months  of  January 
and  July  of  each  year”. 

[Sec.  706.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  in  the  development  of 
Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  (22  U.S.C.  1942  et  seq.),  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  4 
reading  as  follows: 

[“general  provisions 

[“Sec.  4.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under  sections  2  and  3  of  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  assistance  under  this  Act  pursuant  to  such  pro¬ 
visions  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  contained  in  any 
successor  Act  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  as  the 
President  determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for 
which  such  funds  are  appropriated. 

[“(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  section  2  of  this  Act  not 
more  than  $800,000  shall  be  available  only  for  assisting  in  transporting 
to  and  settling  in  Latin  America  selected  immigrants  from  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Ryukyuan  Archipelago  under  United  States  administra¬ 
tion.” 

[Sec.  707.  Section  523(d)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  1783(d)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
“achievement  of  United  States  foreign  policy  objectives”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “prevention  of  improper  currency  transac¬ 
tions”. 
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[Sec.  708.  The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
801  et  seq.),  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

[(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  section  701,  strike  “to  the  extent  that 
space  is  available  therefor”;  substitute  “members  of  family”  for 
“spouses”;  and  add  before  the  period  “or  while  abroad”. 

[(2)  Amend  section  872  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

[“(b)  When  any  such  retired  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  is 
reemployed,  the  employer  shall  send  a  notice  to  the  Department  of 
State  of  such  reemployment  together  with  all  pertinent  information 
relating  thereto,  and  shall  pay  directly  to  such  officer  or  employee  the 
salary  of  the  position  in  which  he  is  serving. 

[“(c)  In  the  event  of  any  overpayment  under  this  section,  such 
overpayment  shall  be  recovered  by  withholding  the  amount  involved 
from  the  salary  payable  to  such  reemployed  officer  or  employee,  or 
from  any  other  moneys,  including  his  annuity,  payable  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title.” 

[(3)  In  section  911,  add  the  following  new  paragraphs  (9)  and  10) : 

[“(9)  the  travel  expenses  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Serv¬ 
ice  wbo  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  members  of  their 
families,  while  serving  at  posts  specifically  designated  by  the 
Secretary  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  for  rest  and  recupera¬ 
tion  to  other  locations  abroad  having  different  environmental 
conditions  than  those  at  the  post  at  which  such  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  are  serving,  provided  that  such  travel  expenses  shall  be 
limited  to  the  cost  for  each  officer  or  employee  and  members  of 
his  family  on  one  round  trip  during  any  coutinuous  two-year  tour 
unbroken  by  home  leave  and  two  rounds  trips  during  any  con¬ 
tinuous  three-year  tour  unbroken  by  home  leave; 

[“(10)  the  travel  expenses  of  members  of  the  family  accompany¬ 
ing,  preceding,  or  following  an  officer  or  employee  if,  while  he 
is  en  route  to  his  post  of  assignment,  he  is  ordered  temporarily  for 
orientation  and  training  or  is  given  other  temporary  duty.” 

[(4)  Amend  section  933(a)  to  read  as  follows: 

[“(a)  The  Secretary  may  order  to  the  continental  United  States,  its 
territories  and  possessions,  on  statutory  leave  of  absence  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Service  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  upon 
completion  of  eighteen  months’  continuous  service  abroad  and  shall  so 
order  as  soon  as  possible  after  completion  of  three  years  of  such 
service.” 

[(5)  Amend  the  title  of  section  942  and  subsection  (a)  thereof  to 
read  as  follows: 

[“TRAVEL  FOR  MEDICAL  PURPOSES 

[“Sec.  942.  (a)  In  the  event  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service 
who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  one  of  his  dependents,  requires 
medical  care,  for  illness  or  injury  not  the  result  of  vicious  habits,  in¬ 
temperance  or  misconduct,  while  stationed  abroad  in  a  locality  where 
there  is  no  qualified  person  or  facility  to  provide  such  care,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
pay  the  travel  expenses  of  such  person  by  whatever  means  he  shall 
deem  appropriate,  including  the  furnishing  of  transportation,  and 
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without  regard  to  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulations 
and  section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  as  amended  (60  Stat. 
808;  5  U.S.C.  73b),  to  the  nearest  locality  where  suitable  medical 
care  can  be  obtained.  If  any  such  officer,  employee,  or  dependent 
is  too  ill  to  travel  unattended,  or  in  the  case  of  a  dependent  too  young 
to  travel  alone,  the  Secretary  may  also  pay  the  round-trip  travel  ex¬ 
penses  of  an  attendant  or  attendants.” 

[Sec.  709.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1945,  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  279a),  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

[“Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  for  expenditure  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  propor¬ 
tionate  share  in  the  expenses  of  the  Organization:  Provided ,  That 
the  percentage  contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the  total  annual 
budget  of  the  Organization  shall  not  exceed  33.33  per  centum.” 

[Sec.  710.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to 
authorize  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  Interparliamen¬ 
tary  Union”,  approved  June  28,  1935,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  276), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “$33,000”  and  “$15,000”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “$48,000”  and  “$30,000”,  respectively. 

[(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  only 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962.] 

SECTION  2  OF  THE  ACT  OF  AUGUST  1,  1956  (70  STAT.  890) 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State,  when  funds  are  appropriated  there¬ 
for,  may — 

(a)  provide  for  printing  and  binding  outside  the  States  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  without  regard  to 
section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919  (44  U.S.C.  Ill); 

(b)  for  th?  purpose  of  promoting  and  maintaining  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  foreign  countries  through  the  prompt  settlement  of  certain 
claims,  settle  and  pay  any  meritorious  claim,  against  the  United 
States  which  is  presented  by  a  government  of  a  foreign  country  for 
damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  personal  property  of,  or  personal  injury 
to  or  death  of,  any  national  of  such  foreign  country:  Provided,  That 
such  claim  is  not  cognizable  under  any  other  statute  or  international 
agreement  of  the  United  States  and  can  be  settled  for  not  more  than 
$15,000  or  the  foreign  currency  equivalent  thereof. 

(c)  employ  aliens,  by  contract,  for  services  abroad; 

(d)  provide  for  official  functions  and  courtesies; 

(e)  purchase  uniforms;  and 

(f)  pay  tort  claims,  in  the  manner  authorized  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  section  2672,  as  amended,  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  when  such  claims  arise  in  foreign  countries  in  connection 
with  Department  of  State  operations  abroad. 
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FIRST  SECTION  OF  THE  ACT  OF  JUNE  28,  1935  (22  U.S.C.  276) 

An  appropriation  of  $33,000  annually  is  hereby  authorized,  $18  000 
of  which  shall  be  lor  the  annual  contribution  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  for  the  promotion  of  international  arbitration;  and  $15  000 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  assist  in  meeting-  the 
expenses  of  the  American  group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  which  an  appropriation  is  made,  such  appropriation 
to  be  disbursed  on  vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the  President  and  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  American  group.  Not  less  than  two  of  the 
principal  delegates  to  each  of  the  Conferences  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  shall  be  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  not  less  than  two  of  such  delegates  shall  be  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

and  ordered  to  be  printed 


A  BILL 

To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act 

4  of  1962”. 

5  PART  I— ACT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 

6  MENT  OF  1961 

7  Chapter  1 — Short  Title  and  Policy 

8  Sec.  101.  The  fifth  paragraph  of  section  102  of  the 

9  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  containing  a 
10  statement  of  policy,  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  fifth  para- 
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1  graph,  immediately  after  “religion.”,  the  following:  “The 

2  Congress  further  declares  that  any  attempt  by  foreign  nations 

3  to  make  distinctions  between  American  citizens  because  of 

4  race,  color,  or  religion  in  the  granting  of  personal  or  com- 

5  mercial  access  or  in  the  exercise  of  any  other  rights  available 

6  to  American  citizens,  or  the  use  by  any  foreign  nation  of 

7  assistance  made  available  by  the  United  States  to  carry  out 

8  any  program  or  activity  of  such  nation  in  the  course  of  which 

9  discrimination  is  practiced  against  any  citizen  of  the  United 

10  States  by  reason  of  his  race,  color,  or  religion  is  repugnant 

11  to  our  principles;  and  in  all  negotiations  with  any  foreign 

12  nation  with  respect  to  any  funds  appropriated  under  author- 

13  ity  of  this  Act,  these  principles  shall  be  applied.  The  Secre- 

14  tary  of  State  shall  report  annually  on  the  measures  taken  to 

15  apply  the  principles  stated  above.” 

16  Chapter  2— Development  Assistance 

17  TITLE  II — DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL 

18  COOPERATION 

19  Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 

20  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  devel- 

21  opment  grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended  as 

22  follows : 

23  (a)  In  section  211,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 

24  add  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

25  “(c)  Not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
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able  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
used  for  programs  designed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  outside  the  United  States  and  such  programs 
may  be  carried  out  only  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section.” 

(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization,  strike 
out  ”1962”  and  ”$380,000,000”  and  substitute  ”1963”  and 
”$300,000,000”,  respectively. 

(c)  Strike  out  section  213,  which  relates  to  atoms  for 
peace. 

TITLE  m — INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 
Sec.  103.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  invest¬ 
ment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  221  (b),  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  ”$1,000, 000, 000” 
in  the  proviso  and  substitute  ”$1,300,000,000”. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “of  not  to  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  any  investment”  and  substitute  ”in 
whole  or  in  part  of  any  loan  investment  for  housing 
projects  or  assuring  against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  any  other  investment,”,  and  strike  out 
”$90,000,000”  in  the  third  proviso  and  substitute 
“$180,000,000”. 
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1  (b)  Amend  section  222,  which  relates  to  general  pro- 

2  visions,  as  follows: 

3  (1)  In  subsection  (d)  insert  “,  and  out  of  funds 

4  made  available  pursuant  to  this  title”  before  the  period. 

5  (2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (f)  : 

6  “(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

7  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  to 

8  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $100,000,- 

9  000  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended.” 

10  (c)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to  housing  proj- 

11  ects  in  Latin  American  countries,  as  follows : 

12  (1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “$10,000,000” 

13  in  the  second  sentence  and  substitute  “$60,000,000”. 

14  (2)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out  “and  (e)  ”  and 

15  substitute  “(e),  and  (f)  ”. 

16  TITLE  IV — SURVEYS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

17  Sec.  104.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

18  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  surveys  of  investment 

19  opportunities,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and 

20  “$5,000,000”  and  substituting  “1963”  and  “$1,500,000”, 

21  respectively. 

22  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

23  Sec.  105.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

24  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  development 
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assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  title  VI, 
as  follows: 

“title  vi— alliance  for  progress 

“Sec.  251.  General  Authority  — (a)  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  historic,  economic,  political,  and 
geographic  relationships  among  the  American  peoples  and 
Republics  are  unique  and  of  special  significance  and  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  offers  great  hope  for  the  advancement 
of  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  relationships  among  them.  It  is  further 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  vigorous  measures  by  the  countries 
and  areas  of  Latin  America  to  mobilize  their  own  resources 
for  economic  development  and  to  adopt  reform  measures  to 
spread  the  benefits  of  economic  progress  among  the  people 
are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
to  continued  significant  United  States  assistance  thereunder. 
The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  economic  development  of  countries  and  areas  in 
Latin  America. 

“  (b)  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title  shall  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  development  of  human  as  well  as  economic 
resources.  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  title,  the 
President  shall  take  into  account  (1)  the  principles  of 
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the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este 
and,  in  particular,  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country 
or  area  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic, 
political,  and  social  concerns  of  its  people  and  demon¬ 
strating  a  clear  determination  to  take  effective  self-help  meas¬ 
ures;  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activ¬ 
ity  to  be  financed ;  ( 3 )  the  consistency  of  the  activity  with, 
and  its  relationship  to,  other  development  activities  being 
undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realizable  long- 
range  objectives;  and  (4)  the  possible  effects  upon  the 
United  States  economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  assistance  involved.  In  mak¬ 
ing  loans  under  this  title  from  funds  which  are  required  to  be 
used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United 
States  dollars,  the  President  shall  take  into  account,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  considerations  named  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
other  free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms.  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  sections  201  (d) ,  202  (b) ,  202  (c) ,  and  204  shall  be 
applicable  to  such  loans,  and  they  shall  be  made  only  upon  a 
finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment. 

“  (c)  The  authority  of  section  614  (a)  may  not  be  used 
to  waive  the  requirements  of  this  title  with  respect  to  funds 
made  available  for  this  title  which  are  required  to  he  used 
for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United 
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States  dollars,  and  the  authority  of  section  610  may  be  used 
to  transfer  such  funds  only  to  funds  made  available  for  title  I 
of  chapter  2  of  part  I. 

“  (d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act  and 
the  purpose  of  this  title,  the  President  shall,  when  requested 
by  a  friendly  country  and  when  appropriate,  assist  in  foster¬ 
ing  measures  of  agrarian  reform,  including  colonization  and 
redistribution  of  land,  with  a  view  to  insuring  a  wider  and 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  ownership  of  land. 

“Sec.  252.  Authorization.— There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963 
through  1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  each  such 
fiscal  year  which  sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended  and  which,  except  for  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  be  available  only  for  loans 
payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars. 
In  presenting  requests  to  the  Congress  for  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1964  through  1966  to  carry 
out  other  programs  under  this  Act,  the  President  shall  also 
present  the  program  proposed  to  he  earned  out  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in  this 
section  for  the  respective  fiscal  year. 
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“Sec.  253.  Fiscal  Provisions. — All  receipts  in  United 
States  dollars  from  loans  made  under  this  title  and  from  loans 
made  for  the  benefit  of  countries  and  areas  of  Latin  America 
imder  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  this  Act,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  section  203,  shall  he  available  for  use  for  loans  payable 
as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  receipts  and  other 
funds  made  available  under  this  title  for  use  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  shall  remain  available  until  expended.” 

Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and 

Programs 

Sec.  106.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  international  organiza¬ 
tions  and  programs,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and 
“$153,500,000”  and  substituting  “1963”  and  “$148,900,- 
000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  4— Supporting  Assistance 
Sec.  107.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  supporting  assistance,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and  “$465,000,000”  and 
substituting  “1963”  and  “$440,000,000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 
Sec.  108.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is 
amended  as  follows : 
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(a)  Amend  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  “1962”  and 
“$300,000,000”  and  substituting  “1963”  and  “$275,000,- 
000”,  respectively. 

(b)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  “keep”  and 
substituting  “provide  quarterly  reports  to”  and  by  striking 
out  “currently  informed  of  the  use”  and  substituting  “on 
the  programing  and  the  obligation”. 

Chapter  6— Assistance  to  Agrarian  Economies 
Sec.  109.  Section  461  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  assistance  to  countries 
having  agrarian  economies,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “In  such  country  emphasis  shall  be 
placed  also  upon  programs  of  community  development  which 
will  promote  stable  and  responsible  governmental  institutions 
at  the  local  level.” 

PART  II— INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND 
SECURITY  ACT  OF  1961 
Chapter  2 — Military  Assistance 
Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assistance 
is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  506,  which  relates  to  conditions  of  eligi¬ 
bility,  add  the  folio  whig  new  subsection: 

“(c)  Any  country  which  hereafter  uses  defense  articles 
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or  defense  sendees  furnished  such  country  under  this  Act, 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  pred¬ 
ecessor  foreign  assistance  Act  where  such  use  is  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  any  agreements  entered 
into  pursuant  to  any  of  such  Acts  shall  be  immediately  in¬ 
eligible  for  further  assistance.” 

(b)  In  section  507(a),  which  relates  to  sales,  insert 
“not  less  than”  before  “the  value”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  In  section  507  (b) ,  add  a  new  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  “No  sales  of  unclassified  defense  articles  shall  he 
made  to  the  government  of  any  economically  developed 
nation  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  unless  such 
articles  are  not  generally  available  for  purchase  by  such 
nations  from  commercial  sources  in  the  United  States: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
waive  the  provisions  of  this  sentence  when  he  determines 
that  the  waiver  of  such  provisions  is  in  the  national  interest.” 

(d)  In  section  510  (a) ,  which  relates  to  special  author¬ 
ity,  strike  out  “1962”  in  the  first  and  second  sentences  and 
substitute  “1963”. 

PART  III 

Chapter  1— General  Provisions 

Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  provisions, 
is  amended  as  follows : 
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(a)  In  section  611(a),  which  relates  to  completion 
of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  strike  out  ‘‘and  II”  and  substitute 

II,  and  VI”. 

(b)  Strike  out  section  618,  which  relates  to  economic 
assistance  to  Latin  America,  and  substitute  a  new  section 
618  as  follows: 

“Sec.  618.  Use  of  Settlement  Receipts.— United 
States  dollars  directly  paid  to  the  United  States  under  the 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 
Regarding  the  Settlement  of  Postwar  Economic  Assistance 
to  Japan  may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
to  the  President  in  any  appropriation  Act,  within  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  part  I  of  this  Act,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
that  part.” 

(c)  In  section  620(c),  which  relates  to  prohibitions 
against  furnishing  assistance  to  governments  indebted  to 
American  citizens,  insert  “or  ordered”  after  “furnished”, 
insert  “either”  after  “remedies  and”,  and  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  insert  “or  indebtedness  arises 
under  an  unconditional  guaranty  of  payment  given  by  such 
government  or  any  predecessor  government”. 

(d)  In  section  620,  which  relates  to  restrictions  on 
assistance  to  certain  countries,  add  the  following  new  sub¬ 


section  : 

“(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assistance  to  the 
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government  of  any  country  to  which  assistance  is  provided 
under  this  Act  when  the  government  of  such  country  or  any 
governmental  agency  within  such  country — 

“  ( 1 )  nationalizes  or  expropriates  or  seizes  the 
ownership  or  control  of  property  owned  by  any  United 
States  citizen  or  by  any  corporation,  partnership,  or 
association  not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 

“(2)  imposes  or  enforces  discriminatory  taxes  or 
other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  opera¬ 
tional  conditions,  which  have  the  effect  of  nationalizing, 
expropriating,  or  otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  control 
of  property  so  owned, 

and  such  country  fails  within  a  reasonable  time  (not  more 
than  six  months)  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  discharge  its 
obligations  toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  including  equitable 
and  speedy  compensation  for  such  property  in  convertible 
foreign  exchange,  as  required  by  international  law,  or  fails 
to  take  steps  designed  to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes, 
exactions,  or  conditions,  as  the  case  may  be,  unless  the 
President  determines  such  suspension  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  national  interest,  and  such  suspension  shall  continue  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  being  taken.” 
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Chapter  2 — Administrative  Provisions 

Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  621,  which  relates  to  exercise  of  func¬ 
tions,  delete  ‘'(a)”  and  strike  out  subsections  (b),  (c), 
(d) ,  and  (e) . 

(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to  statutory  offi¬ 
cers,  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  redesignating  sub¬ 
section  (e)  as  subsection  “(d)”,  inserting  in  paragraph 
2(A)  of  redesignated  subsection  (d)  “,  and  programs  being 
conducted  by  United  States  Government  agencies  under 
Public  Law  86-735,”  after  “Peace  Corps”,  and  inserting  in 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (7)  of  redesignated  subsection  (d) 
“,  and  Public  Law  86-735”  after  “part  II  of  this  Act”. 

(c)  Amend  section  625,  which  relates  to  employment 
of  personnel,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “seventy-six”  in 
the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “one  hundred”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)  add  the  following  proviso 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  :  “:  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That,  whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  important  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
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dent  may  initially  assign  personnel  under  this  paragraph 
for  duty  within  the  United  States  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  two  years  for  the  purpose  of  preparation  for  as¬ 
signment  outside  the  United  States;  however,  the  au¬ 
thority  contained  in  this  proviso  may  not  be  exercised 
with  respect  to  more  than  thirty  persons  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate.’ ' 

(d)  In  section  629  (b) ,  which  relates  to  status  of  per¬ 
sonnel  detailed,  strike  out  “624  (e)  ”  in  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  “624  (d)  ”. 

(e) (1)  In  section  634  (d) ,  which  relates  to  reports  and 
information,  strike  out  “In  January  of  each  year”  and  “pre¬ 
ceding  twelve  months”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “At 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year”  and  “fiscal  year”  respectively. 

(2)  After  the  first  sentence  of  such  section  634  (d)  insert 
the  following:  “There  shall  also  he  included  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  material  submitted  to  the  Congress  during  its  considera¬ 
tion  of  amendments  to  this  Act,  or  of  any  Act  appropriating 
fimds  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this  Act,  a 
comparison  of  the  current  fiscal  year  programs  and  activities 
with  those  presented  to  the  Congress  in  the  previous  year  and 
an  explanation  of  any  changes.” 

(f)  In  section  635  (h) ,  which  relates  to  general  authori¬ 
ties,  strike  out  “and  V”  and  substitute  “,  V,  and  VI”  and 
strike  out  “made”. 
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(g)  In  section  637  (a) ,  which  relates  to  administrative 
expenses,  strike  out  “1962”  and  substitute  “1963”. 
Chapter  3— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  miscel¬ 
laneous  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  643,  which  relates  to  saving  provisions,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d) . 

(b)  Section  644  (m),  which  relates  to  definitions,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “as  grant  assistance”  in  subpara¬ 
graphs  ( 2 )  and  ( 3 ) . 

(c)  Section  645,  which  relates  to  unexpended  balances, 
is  amended  by  inserting  “this  Act  or”  after  “pursuant  to”. 

PART  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  401.  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  is  repealed,  which  repeal  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  in  such  part. 

Sec.  402.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956 
(70  Stat.  890),  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (a)  the  following  new  paragraph : 

“(b)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  maintaining 
friendly  relations  with  foreign  countries  through  the  prompt 
settlement  of  certain  claims,  settle  and  pay  any  meritorious 
claim  against  the  United  States  which  is  presented  by  a 
government  of  a  foreign  country  for  damage  to  or  loss  of 
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real  or  personal  property  of,  or  personal  injury  to  or  death 
of,  any  national  of  such  foreign  country :  Provided,  That  such 
claim  is  not  cognizable  under  any  other  statute  or  inter¬ 
national  agreement  of  the  United  States  and  can  be  settled 
for  not  more  than  $15,000  or  the  foreign  currency  equivalent 
thereof.” 

Sec.  403.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act 
to  authorize  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union”,  approved  June  28,  1935,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  276) ,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  “Not  less  than  two  of  the  principal  delegates 
to  each  of  the  Conferences  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
shall  be  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  not  less  than  two  of  such  delegates  shall  be 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Kelations.” 
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jV.  S.  DEPARTMENT  0’  ATCILTUZE 

*  LAW  LIBRARY 

LEGISLATIVE  R[P„RTIi;G 


87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


S.  2996 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  7, 1962 

Ordered  to  be  printed  as  passed 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act 

4  of  1962”. 

5  PART  I— ACT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 

6  MENT  OF  1961 

7  Chapter  1 — Short  Title  and  Policy 

8  Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

9  of  1961,  as  amended,  containing  a  statement  of  policy,  is 

10  amended  by  inserting  the  following  sentence  at  the  end  of 

11  the  sixth  paragraph:  “It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
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that  support  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  should  be 
continued,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  It 
is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
programs  of  assistance  under  this  part  to  each  country 
receiving  such  assistance,  as  well  as  such  country’s  own 
programs  of  economic  development,  should  be  reviewed  by 
Advisory  Committees  appointed  by  the  President  to  advise 
the  President  and  the  Congress  whether  such  programs  will 
be  effective  in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  in 
bringing  about  the  economic  development  of  such  countries.” 

(1))  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  seventh  paragraph  the  following: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  requests  for  appropria¬ 
tions  to  carry  out  programs  of  assistance  under  this  Act 
should  be  accompanied  by  information  with  respect  to  the 
priorities  assigned  among  the  countries  receiving  assistance 
for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriations  are  requested. 

“It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  these  funds  great  attention  and  consideration  should 
be  given  to  those  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which  do  not,  as  a 
result  of  United  States  assistance,  divert  their  own  economic 
resources  to  military  or  propaganda  efforts,  supported  by 


3 


1  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China,  and  directed  against 

2  the  United  States  or  against  other  countries  receiving  aid 

3  under  this  Act.”  .  , 

4  (c)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  inserting  at 

5  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph  the  following  new  sentence: 

6  “It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that,  where  feasible,  the  United 

7  States  Government  invite  friendly  nations  to  join  in  missions 

8  to  consult  with  countries  which  are  recipients  of  assistance 

9  under  this  part  on  the  possibilities  for  joint  action  to  assure 

10  the  effective  development  of  plans  for  the  economic  develop- 

11  ment  of  such  recipient  countries  and  the  effective  use  of 

12  assistance  provided  them;  and  that  the  President  may  request 

13  the  assistance  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 

14  and  Development  in  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  such 

15  missions.” 


Chapter  2 — Development  Assistance 

D  TITLE  II — DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL 

18  COOPERATION 

49  Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 

20  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  de- 

21  velopment  grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended  as 

22  follows : 

(a)  In  section  211(a),  which  relates  to  general  an- 
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thority,  strike  out  “In  so  doing”  in  the  second  sentence  and 
substitute  “In  furnishing  assistance  to  countries  and  areas 
under  this  title”. 

(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization, 
strike  out  “1962”  and  “$380,000,000”  and  substitute 
“1963”  and  “$300,000,000”,  respectively. 

(c)  Strike  out  section  213,  which  relates  to  atoms  for 
peace. 

TITLE  III — INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  103.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  invest¬ 
ment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  221  (b)  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  “$1,000,000,- 
000”  in  the  proviso  and  substitute  “$1,300,000,000”. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  the  words  pre¬ 
ceding  the  first  proviso  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “where  the  President  determines  such  action 
to  be  important  to  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  assuring  against  loss  of  any  loan  investment  for 
housing  projects  with  appropriate  participation  by  the 
private  investor  in  the  loan  risk  and  in  accordance  with 
the  foreign  and  financial  policies  of  the  United  States,  or 
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assuring  against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  any  other  investment  due  to  such  risks  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  determine,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  President  may  determine”. 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “$90,000,000” 
in  the  third  proviso  and  substitute  “$180,000,000”,  and 
after  the  word  “guaranty”  insert  the  following:  “in  the 
case  of  a  loan  shall  exceed  ‘$25,000,000  and  no  other 
such  guaranty’  ”. 

(b)  Amend  section  222,  which  relates  to  general  pro¬ 
visions,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (d)  insert  “,  and  out  of  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  title”  before  the  period. 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (f)  : 

“(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $100,000,- 
000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended.” 

(c)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to  housing 
projects  in  Latin  American  countries,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “$10,000,000” 
in  the  second  sentence  and  substitute  “$60,000,000”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out  “and  (e)  ”  and 
substitute  “(e),  and  (f)  ”. 
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TITLE  IV — SURVEYS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec.  104.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  surveys  of  investment 
opportunities,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “1963”. 

ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Sec.  105.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  development 
assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  title  VI, 
as  follows: 

“title  vi— alliance  for  progress 
“Sec.  251.  General  Authority  — (a)  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  historic,  economic,  political,  and 
geographic  relationships  among  the  American  peoples  and 
Republics  are  unique  and  of  special  significance  and  that  the 
alliance  for  progress  offers  great  hope  for  the  advancement 
of  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  relationships  among  them.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine  in  order  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of  countries  and  areas 
in  Latin  America. 

“(b)  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title  shall  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  development  of  human  as  well  as  economic 
resources.  In  furnishing  assistance  to  countries  and  areas 
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under  this  title,  the  President  shall  take  into  account  ( 1 )  the 
principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este,  and  in  particular  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient 
country  or  area  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital 
economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of  its  people  and 
demonstrating  a  clear  determination  to  take  effective  self- 
help  measures ;  ( 2 )  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of 
the  activity  to  be  financed ;  ( 3 )  the  consistency  of  the  activity 
with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other  development  activities  be¬ 
ing  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realizable 
long-range  objectives;  and  (4)  the  possible  effects  upon 
the  United  States  economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  assistance  involved.  In  mak¬ 
ing  loans  under  this  title  from  fimds  which  are  required  to  be 
used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United 
States  dollars,  the  President  shall  take  into  account,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  considerations  named  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  other  free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms  and  the 
efforts  made  by  recipient  nations  to  repatriate  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  other  countries  by  their  own  citizens.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  sections  201(d),  202  (b),  202  (c),  and  204 
shall  be  applicable  to  such  loans,  and  they  shall  be  made 
only  upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment. 

“  (c)  The  authority  of  section  614  (a)  may  not  be  used 
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to  waive  the  requirements  of  this  title  with  respect  to  funds 
made  available  for  this  title  which  are  required  to  be  used 
for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States 
dollars,  and  the  authority  of  section  610  may  be  used  to  trans¬ 
fer  such  funds  only  to  funds  made  available  for  title  I  of 
chapter  2  of  part  I. 

“(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act  and 
the  purpose  of  this  title,  the  President  shall,  when  requested 
by  a  friendly  country  and  when  appropriate,  assist  in  fostering 
measures  of  agrarian  reform,  including  colonization  and  re¬ 
distribution  of  land,  with  a  view  to  insuring  a  wider  and 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  ownership  of  land. 

“(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  title,  con¬ 
sistently  with  and  for  the  purposes  of  section  601  (b)  (4) 
of  this  Act,  the  Agency  for  International  Development  or 
any  other  departments  and  agencies  designated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  provide  such  assistance  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  in  order  to 
make  effective  the  efforts  of  the  Commerce  Committee  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  established  under  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

“Sec.  252.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  use  beginning  in  the 
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fiscal  year  1963  and  not  to  exceed  $800,000,000  for  use  be¬ 
ginning  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1964  through  1966,  which 
sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  expended  and 
which,  except  for  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  be  available  only  for  loans  payable 
as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars.” 

Chapter  3— International  Organizations  and 

Programs 

Sec.  106.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  international  organiza¬ 
tions  and  programs,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and 
“$153,500,000”  and  substituting  “1963”  and  “$148,900,- 
000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  4— Supporting  Assistance 
Sec.  107.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  supporting  assistance, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and  “$465,000,000”  and 
substituting  “1963”  and  “$400,000,000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 
Sec.  108.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is 
amended. 
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PART  II— INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND  SECU¬ 
RITY  ACT  OE  1961 
Chapteb  2 — Military  Assistance 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assist¬ 
ance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  506,  which  relates  to  conditions  of  eligi¬ 
bility,  add  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

“(c)  The  President  shall  regularly  reduce,  and,  with 
such  deliberate  speed  as  orderly  procedure  and  other  relevant 
considerations,  including  prior  commitments,  will  permit, 
shall  terminate,  all  further  grants  of  military  equipment  and 
supplies  to  any  country  having  sufficient  wealth  to  enable 
it,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  to  maintain  and  equip 
its  own  military  forces  at  adequate  strength,  without  undue 
burden  to  its  economy.” 

(b)  In  section  507(a),  which  relates  to  sales,  insert 
“not  less  than”  before  “the  value”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  In  section  510  (a) ,  which  relates  to  special  author¬ 
ity,  strike  out  “1962”  in  the  first  and  second  sentences  and 
substitute  “1963”. 

(d)  In  section  511  (b) ,  which  relates  to  restrictions  on 
military  aid  to  Latin  America,  strike  out  “military  assist¬ 
ance  programs”  and  insert  “grant  programs  of  defense 
articles”. 
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PART  III 


2  Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 

Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 

4  ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general 

5  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

6  (a)  In  section  606,  which  relates  to  patents  and  teeh- 
^  nical  information,  strike  out  subsection  (c) . 

(b)  In  section  610,  which  relates  to  transfers  between 
9  accounts,  designate  the  present  language  as  subsection  (a) 
10  and  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

IP  “(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this  section  and  in  sec- 

12  tions  451,  510,  and  614  shall  not  be  used  to  augment  appro- 

13  priations  made  available  pursuant  to  section  636(g)  (1) 

14  and  637  or  used  otherwise  to  finance  activities  which  nor- 

15  mally  would  be  financed  from  appropriations  for  administra- 

16  tive  expenses.” 

17  (c)  In  section  611(a),  which  relates  to  completion 

18  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  strike  out  “and  II”  and  substi- 

19  tute  “,  II,  and  VI”. 

29  (d)  Strike  out  section  618,  which  relates  to  eco- 

21  nomic  assistance  to  Latin  America,  and  substitute  a  new  sec- 

22  tion  618  as  follows: 

23  “Sec.  618.  Use  of  Settlement  Receipts. — United 

24  States  dollars  directly  paid  to  the  United  States  under  the 

25  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 
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Regarding  the  Settlement  of  Postwar  Economic  Assist¬ 
ance  to  Japan  may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  President  in  any  appropriation  Act,  within  the 
limitations  of  part  I  of  this  Act,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  that  part.” 

(e)  Amend  section  620,  which  relates  to  restrictions  on 
assistance  to  certain  countries,  as  follows : 

(1)  Amend  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (c)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  Act 
to  the  government  of  any  country  which  is  indebted  to  any 
United  States  citizen  for  goods  or  services  furnished  or  or¬ 
dered  where  (i)  such  citizen  has  exhausted  available  legal 
remedies,  which  shall  include  arbitration,  or  (ii)  the  debt  is 
not  denied  or  contested  by  such  government,  or  (iii)  such 
indebtedness  arises  under  an  unconditional  guaranty  of  pay¬ 
ment  given  by  such  government,  or  any  predecessor  govern¬ 
ment,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  any  controlled  entity: 
Provided,  That  the  President  does  not  find  such  action  con¬ 
trary  to  the  national  security.” 

(2)  Add  the  followin  g  new  subsections: 

“(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President  determines  that 
a  nation  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  has  after  January 
1,  1962,  (1)  nationalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized 
the  ownership  or  control  of  the  property  of  United  States 
citizens  or  entities  referred  to  in  section  221  (b) ,  or  (2) 
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1  imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  property  or  the  owners 

2  thereof  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
8  maintenance  or  operational  conditions  not  imposed  or  en- 

4  forced  with  respect  to  property  of  a  like  nature  owned  or 

5  operated  by  its  own  nationals  or  the  nationals  of  any  govern- 

6  ment  other  than  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 

7  has  failed  within  six  months  following  the  taking  of  action 

8  in  either  of  such  categories  to  take  steps  determined  by  the 

9  President  to  he  appropriate  and  adequate  to  remedy  such 

10  situation  and  to  discharge  its  obligations  under  international 

11  law  toward  such  citizens  and  entities,  including  the  prompt 

12  payment  in  convertible  foreign  exchange  to  the  owner  or 
owners  of  such  property  so  nationalized,  expropriated,  or 

14  otherwise  seized,  or  to  arrange,  with  the  agreement  of  the 

15  parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the  question  in  dispute  to 

16  arbitration  or  conciliation  in  accordance  with  procedures 

17  under  which  a  final  and  binding  decision  or  settlement  will 

18  be  reached  and  full  payment  or  arrangements  with  the  owners 

19  for  such  payment  made  within  twelve  months  following  such 

20  submission,  the  President  shall  suspend  assistance  under  this 

21  Act  to  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps 

22  are  being  taken  and  no  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 

23  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  provisions 

24  of  this  subsection. 
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“(f)  Assistance  to  India  under  this  Act  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  during  the  fiscal  year  1963  shall  not  exceed  the 
value  of  funds  obligated  or  committed  for  such  assistance 
during  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

“(g)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act 
and  no  commodities  may  be  sold  or  given  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  any  country  known  to  be  dominated  by  com¬ 
munism  or  Marxism.  This  restriction  may  not  be  waived 
pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this  Act. 

“  (h)  Nothing  contained  in  subsection  (g)  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  if  prior  to  furnishing  such  assistance 
the  President  finds  (1)  that  a  recipient  country  is  not 
participating  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  policy  or  program 
for  the  Communist  conquest  of  the  world,  and  (2)  that  such 
recipient  country  is  not  controlled  by  any  country  promoting 
the  Communist  conquest  of  the  world,  and  (3)  that  the 
furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  (4)  that  the  President 
notifies  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
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the  House  of  Representatives  of  his  intention  to  furnish  such 
assistance.” 

Chapter  2— Administrative  Provisions 
Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  621,  which  relates  to  exercise  of  func¬ 
tions,  delete  “  (a)  ”  and  strike  out  subsections  (b) ,  (c) ,  (d) , 
and  (e). 

(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to  statutory  offi¬ 
cers,  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  redesignating  sub¬ 
section  (e)  as  subsection  ‘‘(d)”,  inserting  in  paragraph 
2(A)  of  redesignated  subsection  (d)  “,  and  programs  being 
conducted  by  United  States  Government  agencies  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  86-735,”  after  “Peace  Corps”,  and  inserting  in  para¬ 
graphs  (5)  and  (7)  of  redesignated  subsection  (d)  “,  and 
Public  Law  86-735”  after  “part  II  of  this  Act”. 

(c)  Amend  section  625,  which  relates  to  employment  of 
personnel,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “seventy-six”  in 
the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “one  hundred  and 
twenty-five”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)  add  the  following  proviso 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  :  “:  Pro- 
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vided  further,  That,  whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  important  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  initially  assign  personnel  under  this  para¬ 
graph  for  duty  within  the  United  States  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  one  year  pending  assignment  outside  the 
United  States.” 

(d)  In  section  629(h),  which  relates  to  status  of  per¬ 
sonnel  detailed,  strike  out  “624  (e)  ”  in  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  “624  (d)  ”. 

(e)  In  section  634(a),  which  relates  to  reports  and 
information,  insert  the  following  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence :  “and  on  progress  under  the  freedom 
of  navigation  and  nondiscrimination  declaration  contained  in 
section  102”. 

(f)  In  section  635  (li) ,  which  relates  to  general  author¬ 
ities,  strike  out  “and  V”  and  substitute  “,  V,  and  VI”  and 
strike  out  “made”. 

(g)  Amend  section  637,  which  relates  to  administrative 
expenses,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “1962”  and  “$50,- 
000,000”  and  substitute  “1963”  and  “$55,000,000”, 
respectively. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “to  the  Secretary 


of  State”. 
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Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  miscellaneous 
provisions,  is  amended  as  follows  : 

(a)  Section  643,  which  relates  to  saving  provisions,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d) . 

(b)  Section  644  (m) ,  which  relates  to  definitions,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “as  grant  assistance”  in  subpara¬ 
graphs  (2)  and  (3). 

(c)  Section  645,  which  relates  to  unexpended  balances, 
is  amended  by  inserting  “this  Act  or”  after  “pursuant  to”. 

PART  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  401.  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  is  repealed,  which  repeal  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  in  such  part. 

Sec.  402.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956 
(70  Stat.  890) ,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(b)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  maintaining 
friendly  relations  with  foreign  countries  through  the  prompt 
settlement  of  certain  claims,  settle  and  pay  any  meritorious 
claim  against  the  United  States  which  is  presented  by  a 
government  of  a  foreign  country  for  damage  to  or  loss  of 
real  or  personal  jiropeity  of,  or  personal  injury  to  or  death 
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of,  any  national  of  such  foreign  country :  Provided,  That  such 
claim  is  not  cognizable  under  any  other  statute  or  inter¬ 
national  agreement  of  the  United  States  and  can  he  settled 
for  not  more  than  $15,000  or  the  foreign  currency  equivalent 
thereof.” 

Sec.  403.  Section  102  (a)  (3)  of  the  Mutual  Educa¬ 
tional  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (Public  Law 
87-256,  approved  September  21,  1961)  is  hereby  amended 
by  inserting  the  word  “abroad”  after  the  word  “expositions”. 
The  amendment  made  by  this  section  shall  not  he  applicable 
with  respect  to  any  fair  or  exposition  within  the  United 
States  for  which  an  appropriation  has  been  provided. 

Sec.  404.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  authorizing  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Interparliamentary  Union  (22  TJ.S.C.  276) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“An  appropriation  of  $48,000  annually  is  authorized, 
$21,000  of  which  shall  be  for  the  annual  contributions  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  for  the  promotion  of  interna¬ 
tional  arbitration;  and  $27,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  which  an  appropriation  is  made,  such  appropriation 
to  be  disbursed  on  vouchers  to  he  approved  by  the  President 
and  the  executive  secretary  of  the  American  group.” 
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PART  V— MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  501.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  “Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962”. 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
continue  membership  for  the  United  States  in  the  Intergov¬ 
ernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration  in  accordance 
with  its  constitution  approved  in  Venice,  Italy,  on  October 
19,  1953.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  movement  of 
refugees  and  migrants  and  to  enhance  the  economic  progress 
of  the  developing  countries  by  providing  for  a  coordinated 
supply  of  selected  manpower,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  he  necessary  from 
time  to  time  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its 
contributions  to  the  Committee  for  the  effectuation  of  its  pur¬ 
poses,  and  all  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  incident  to 
United  States  participation  in  the  Committee. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  he  necessary  from  time  to  time — 

(1)  for  contributions  to  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  for  assistance 
to  refugees  under  his  mandate  or  in  behalf  of  whom  he 
is  exercising  his  good  offices; 

(2)  for  assistance  to  or  in  behalf  of  refugees  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  President  (by  class,  group,  or  designation 
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of  their  respective  countries  of  origin  or  areas  of  resi¬ 
dence)  when  the  President  determines  that  such  assist¬ 
ance  will  contribute  to  the  defense,  or  to  the  security,  or 
to  the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  for  assistance  to  or  in  behalf  of  refugees  in  the 
United  States  whenever  the  President  shall  determine 
that  such  assistance  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States:  Provided ,  That  the  term  “refugees”  as  herein 
used  means  aliens  who  (A)  because  of  persecution  or 
fear  of  persecution  on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  politi¬ 
cal  opinion,  fled  from  a  country  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere;  (B)  cannot  return  thereto  because  of  fear  of 
persecution  on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  political 
opinion;  and  (C)  are  in  urgent  need  of  assistance  for 
the  essentials  of  life; 

(4)  for  assistance  to  State  or  local  public  agencies 
providing  services  for  substantial  numbers  of  individuals 
who  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  (other 
than  clause  (0)  thereof)  for  (A)  health  services  and 
educational  services  to  such  individuals,  and  (B)  special 
training  for  employment  and  services  related  thereto; 

(5)  for  transportation  to,  and  resettlement  in,  other 
areas  of  the  United  States  of  individuals  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  (other  than  clause  (C) 
thereof)  and  who,  having  regard  for  their  income  and 
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other  resources,  need  assistance  in  obtaining  such  serv¬ 
ices;  and 

(6)  for  establishment  and  maintenance  of  projects 
for  employment  or  refresher  professional  training  of  in¬ 
dividuals  who  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3) 

( other  than  clause  (0)  thereof)  and  who,  having  regard 
for  their  income  and  resources,  need  such  employment 
or  need  assistance  in  obtaining  such  retraining. 

(c)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  national  interest,  not  exceeding  $10,000,000  in 
any  fiscal  year  of  the  funds  made  available  for  use  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  may  be 
transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with,  funds  made  available 
for  this  part  in  order  to  meet  unexpected  urgent  refugee  arid 
migration  needs. 

(d)  The  President  shall  keep  the  appropriate  commit¬ 
tees  of  Congress  informed  of  the  use  of  funds  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  functions  authorized  in  this  part. 

(e)  Unexpended  balances  of  funds  made  available  under 
authority  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
allocated  or  transferred  for  the  purposes  of  sections  405  (a) , 
405(c).  405(d),  and  451(c)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  may  be  consol- 
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i dated  with  appropriations  authorized  by  this  section.  Funds 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Sec.  503.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
the  President  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  make  loans,  advances,  and  grants  to,  make 
and  perform  agreements  and  contracts  with,  or  enter 
into  other  transactions  with,  any  individual,  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  other  body  of  persons,  Government  or  Govern¬ 
ment  agency,  whether  within  or  without  the  United 
States,  and  international  and  intergovernmental  organi¬ 
zations;  and 

(2)  to  accept  and  use  money,  funds,  property,  and 
services  of  any  kind  made  available  by  gift,  devise,  be¬ 
quest,  grant,  or  otherwise  for  such  purposes. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the  functions  authorized 
under  this  part  may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  (other  than  the  Kenegotiation  Act  of  1951  (65 
Stat.  7),  as  amended)  regulating  the  making,  performance, 
amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts  and  the  expenditure 
of  funds  of  the  United  States  Government  as  the  President 
may  specify. 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  designate 
the  head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
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1  Government,  or  any  official  thereof  who  is  required  to  be  ap- 

2  pointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 

3  of  the  Senate,  to  perform  any  functions  conferred  upon  the 

4  President  by  this  part.  If  the  President  shall  so  specify,  any 

5  individual  so  designated  under  this  subsection  is  authorized 
d  to  redelegate  to  any  of  his  subordinates  any  functions  author- 

7  ized  to  he  performed  by  him  under  this  subsection,  except  the 

8  function  of  exercising  the  waiver  authority  specified  in  sec- 
^  tion  503  (b)  of  this  part. 

(b)  The  President  may  allocate  or  transfer  to  any  agency 

11  of  the  United  States  Government  any  part  of  any  funds  avail- 

12  able  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such  funds 

13  shall  be  available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  pur- 
44  poses  for  which  authorized  in  accordance  with  authority 
15  granted  in  this  part  or  under  authority  governing  the  activities 
Id  of  the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  to  which 
47  such  funds  are  allocated  or  transferred.  Funds  allocated  or 
l8  transferred  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any  such  agency 
1^  may  be  established  in  separate  appropriation  accounts  on  the 

20  books  of  the  Treasury. 

21  Sec.  505.  (a)  Funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 

22  part  shall  be  available  for — 

(1)  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  including  Foreign  Service  personnel  whose  serv¬ 
ices  are  utilized  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  this  part, 
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and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
for  printing  and  binding,  and  for  expenditures  outside 
the  United  States  for  the  procurement  of  supplies  and 
services  and  for  other  administrative  and  operating 
purposes  (other  than  compensation  of  personnel)  with¬ 
out  regard  to  such  laws  and  regulations  governing  the 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  part; 

(2)  employment  or  assignment  of  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officers  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this 
part; 

(3)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to  section 
3651  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  543),  and 
loss  by  exchange; 

(4)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.) ,  not  other¬ 
wise  provided  for; 

(5)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  1, 
1956  (70  Stat.  890-892),  as  amended;  and 

(6)  all  other  expenses  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
(b)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary 

in  this  part,  all  determinations,  authorizations,  regulations, 
orders,  contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions  issued, 
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undertaken,  or  entered  into  under  authority  of  any  provision 
of  law  repealed  by  this  part  shall  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect  until  modified,  revoked,  or  superseded  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  this  part. 

Sec.  506.  Subsections  (a),  (c) ,  and  (d)  of  section  405 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  section  451  of  the  said  Act,  and  the  last 
sentence  of  section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1960  (74 
Stat.  504) ,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  507.  Until  the  enactment  of  legislation  appropri¬ 
ating  funds  for  activities  under  this  part,  such  activities  may 
he  conducted  with  funds  made  available  under  section  451 
(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

Passed  the  Senate  June  7,  1962. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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The  statistics  on  the  number  of  Jewish 
v  students,  specialists  with  higher  and  middle 
education,  scientists,  and  the  categories 
entioned  above,  if  correct,  are  very  impres¬ 
sive  as  testimony  of  the  role  played  by  Jews 
in  these  categories  and  professions  in  both 
the  Soviet  and  pre-Soviet  periods.  The  fig¬ 
ures  alone,  of  course,  are  useful  for  the  So¬ 
viet  region;  in  its  efforts  to  counter  charges 
of  discrimination  against  and  repression  of 
Jews.  If,  however,  these  current  figures  are 
compared  with  the  last  previous  figures  of 
this  nature  released  in  1935  or  thereabouts, 
a  much  less  attractive  picture  of  the  status 
of  the  Jews  emerges. 

For  example:  thk  percentage  of  students 
in  Soviet  institutions,  of  higher  learning  in 
1960-61  is  3.2  percent:  the  proportion  of 
Jews  in  the  total  population  is  1.1  percent; 
the  ratio  between  the  two,  expressed  in  per¬ 
centage  is  291  percent.  This  is  a  remarkable 
ratio,  as  noted  above,  when  ^compared  with 
next  highest  of  the  Soviet  minorities,  the 
Georgians,  which  is  166  percent,  and  the 
Russians  which  is  113  percent. 

When  compared  with  similar  'Ratio  for 
1935,  however,  the  picture  is  different;  the 
Jewish  ratio  has  dropped  from  739  percent 
for  that  year  to  the  present  291  percentkthe 
Georgians  have  suffered  a  similar  drop  from 
292  percent  to  166  (primarily  since  1956). 
but  the  Russians  have  risen  from  103  per^N 
cent  to  113  percent  and  Central  Asiatic  na¬ 
tionalities  have  experienced  even  greater  in¬ 
creases.  This  drop  in  the  Jewish  ratio  is 
clear  evidence  of  the  resort  by  the  regime  to 
discriminatory  measures  against  Jews  in  ac¬ 
cess  to  higher  education  and  is  not  acciden¬ 
tal.  The  fall  of  the  percentage  of  Jews  in 
the  total  population  from  1.8  percent  in 
1935  to  1.1  percent  in  1959  is  likewise  of  a 
magnitude  that  cannot  be  explained  away 
by  normal  wartime  losses  or  other  factors, 
and  an  equivalent  drop  did  not  occur  for 
any  other  sizable  Soviet  minority. 

The  data  given  on  Jewish  publications  in 
the  letter  is  also  misleading.  The  magazine 
Sovetisch  Heimland  is  cited  as  evidence 
of  recognition  of  Jewish  desires  when  in  re¬ 
ality  it  has  only  just  started  publication. 
Moreover,  in  1935  there  were  7  maga¬ 
zines  being  published  in  Yiddish  and  their 
total  edition  was  55,000  copies.  Similarly, 
the  books  cited  as  published  by  Jewish 
writers  are  published  in  Russian  and  not  in 
Yiddish.  The  number  that  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Yiddish  in  the  last  several  years, 
when  such  publication  was  again  resumed, 
can  be  counted  on  one  hand.  In  contrast,/ 
in  1933  alone  there  were  334  books  published 
in  Yiddish  and  45  in  the  Georgian  Jewish 
dialect.  The  editions  totaled  2,060,000,/and 
49,000  copies,  respectively. 

The  brief  comments  in  the  letter  /6n  the 
status  of  the  Jewish  religion  deserve  little 
comment.  I  am  sure  you  are  /ell  aware 
of  the  increasing  evidence  of  interference 
with  the  Jewish  religion  in  ./recent  years 
which  has  been  publicized  by  the  national 
press  services.  New  York  Times,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  such' organizations  as 
the  Synagogue  Council  /of  America,  B’nai 
B’rith  and  Jewish  Minqrities  Research.  The 
desecration  of  cemeteries,  closing  of  syna¬ 
gogues,  dispersing  of,  jprayer  meetings,  arrests 
of  lay  leaders,  prohibition  of  certain  Jewish 
religious  practice?;  etc.,  have  been  well  es¬ 
tablished. 

Soviet  dissemination  of  this  document  is 
a  sign  of  increased  sensitivity  to  charges  of 
anti-Semitism  and  is  no  doubt  calculated  to 
counter  recent  foreign  publicity  of  deliberate 
anti-Semitic  actions  by  the  Soviet  regime. 
The  anti-Jewish  measures  are  a  more  ap¬ 
parent  part  of  a  general  campaign  against 
religious  practices  and  groups  in  recent 
ye^ns,  which  itself  falls  within  the  context 
a  broad  regime  effort  toward  greater 
Ideological  orthodoxy  and  political  con¬ 
sciousness  among  the  population. 


If  the  Department  may  be  of  further  as¬ 
sistance,  please  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  G.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  De¬ 
partment’s  letter  makes  the  following 
important  points. 

First.  That  there  “is  clear  evidence  of 
the  resort  by  the — Soviet — regime  to 
discriminatory  measures  against  Jews 
in  access  to  higher  education.” 

Second.  That  “the  desecration  of  cem¬ 
eteries,  closing  of  synagogues,  dispersing 
of  prayer  meetings,  arrests  of  lay 
leaders,  prohibition  of  certain  Jewish 
religious  practices,  et  cetera,  have  been 
well  established.” 

Finally,  the  State  Department  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  Soviet  Government’s 
dissemination  of  this  open  letter  in  reply 
to  my  charges  “is  a  sign  of  increased 
sensitivity  to  charges  of  anti-Semitism 
and  is  no  doubt  calculated  to  counter 
recent  foreign  publicity  of  deliberate 
anti-Semitic  actions  by  the  Soviet/ 
regime.” 

This  point  should  be  underscored,  arid 
should  encourage  the  American  people  to 
iontinue  to  call  attention  to  anti /Jewish 
persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union. /Private 
appeals  to  the  Soviet  Government  on 
humane  grounds  would  minimize  the 
possibility  of  confusing  the  .Soviet  Jewish 
problemxwith  cold  war  issues. 

So  I  emphasize  that  the  letter  of  com¬ 
ment  by  the  State  Department  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  trie,  and  ip  in  no  sense  a  De¬ 
partment  declaration.  In  the  letter  the 
Department  giv^p  ihe  its  candid  appraisal 
of  the  points  made  in  the  open  letter. 

I  believe  the/opeh  letter  from  five  So¬ 
viet  Jews  to  be  an  official  Soviet  reaction; 
and,  rathei/than  answering  my  original 
charges  at  anti-Jewislik  persecution,  it 
really  confirms  and  substantiates  them. 

The/Soviet  press  agency 'Novosti  was 
set  up  in  early  1961  as  an  unofficial  press 
sendee  with  headquarters  in\Moscow. 
It  is  allegedly  backed  by  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ions  of  Journalistists  and  Writers,  the 
Society  of  Friendship  and  Relations'with 
Foreign  Countries,  and  the  Soviet  'for 
Dissemination  of  Scientific  and  Political 
Knowledge.  Removed  from  the  Soviei 
jargon,  these  mass  or  popular  organiza¬ 
tions  are  nothing  more  than  camouflaged 
voices  of  Soviet  official  policy. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  point, 
which  is  borne  out,  namely,  that  Jewish 
culture  in  the  Soviet  Union  suffered  a 
total  suppression  beginning  in  1948,  and 
culminating  in  1952,  with  the  execution 
of  almost  all  of  the  leading  Yiddish- 
language  writers,  ostensibly  for  having- 
conspired  to  turn  the  Crimea  into  a 
secessionist  Jewish  state.  Although 
many  of  the  crimes  of  the  Stalin  era 
have  been  denounced  in  recent  years, 
and  even  though  some  of  the  writings 
of  Jews  killed  during  that  anti-Semitic 
purge  have  been  republished,  none  of 
them  has  been  publicly  rehabilitated,  al¬ 
though  their  innocence  has  implicitly 
been  admitted.  Among  those  who  were 
shot  at  the  time  was  the  poet  Itzik  Fef- 
fer,  some  of  whose  works  have  reap¬ 
peared  in  recent  years.  In  one  such 
volume  the  introduction  to  Feffer’s 


poems  makes  no  reference  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  shot  for  a  crime  he  did  not 
commit,  and  even  ironically  speaks  of 
“his  biography — a  natural  one  for  a  So¬ 
viet  writer.” 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  time  yielded  to/the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  expire,^. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  whether  I  may  have  2  additional 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr/  President,  I  am  au¬ 
thorized  to  yield/to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  2  minutes  of  the  time  under 
the  control  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JAVTZ'S.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much/' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recogpized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

MT  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  Soviet  state’s  attitude 
toward  the  Jewish  faith,  one  should  note 
that  its  physical  necessities  are  made 
virtually  unobtainable.  Kosher  food,  un¬ 
leavened  bread,  and  the  like  are  either 
almost  impossible  to  come  by  or  are 
totally  so.  In  addition,  Soviet  attacks 
on  Judaism  in  provincial  newspapers  and 
over  provincial  radio  stations — sources 
not  normally  accessible  to  the  West — in¬ 
dulge  in  the  grossest  type  of  blatant 
anti-Judaism.  For  example,  the  Dage¬ 
stan  newspaper,  Kommunist,  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  organ  for  a  republic  of  a 
million  and  a  half  inhabitants,  asserted 
on  August  9,  1960,  in  an  attack  on 
Judaism  that  “a  Jew  who  does  not  drink 
the  blood  of  Moslems  at  least  once  a  year 
is  not  considered  a  true  believer.”  Re¬ 
traction  of  this  statement  was  obtained 
with  great  difficulty  a  month  later. 
Even  then  the  editor  and  writer  were 
absolved  of  “ill  will”  and  allowed  to  plead 
“ignorance.” 

We  have  noted  an  increase  in  Soviet 
Government  campaigns  against  organ¬ 
ized  religion  as  a  whole,  but  nothing 
comparable  with  respect  to  what  is  being 
done  against  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  there  are  at  least  2^2  million  there. 

To  this  day,  Soviet  individual  identifi¬ 
cation  papers  must  bear  the  word  “Jew¬ 
ish”  as  a  description  of  the  bearer’s  “na¬ 
tionality.”  The  Soviets  are  traditionally 
msitive  to  contacts  between  Soviet  citi¬ 
zens  and  foreign  groups  of  all  types.  The 
allegations  of  offenses  by  Soviet  Jews 
seemxto  fit  the  broader  pattern  of  con¬ 
tinuing,  Soviet  oppression  of  their  na¬ 
tionals  \ho  seek  contact  with  foreign¬ 
ers  or  with  alien  creeds  of  any  type. 

I  hope  tnte  world  opinion  which  is  be¬ 
ing  marshaled  to  call  the.  Soviet  Union 
to  account  for\these  activities  may  ex¬ 
press  itself,  as  the  facts  I  have  referred 
to  are  now  fundamentally  confirmed. 

AMENDMENT  ,  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  consideration. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  11,  after  line  24,  to  insert  the 
following  new  subsection : 

(h)  Nothing  contained  in  subsection  (g) 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  assistance  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  if  prior  to  furnishing  such  as¬ 
sistance  the  President  finds  (1)  that  a  recip¬ 
ient  country  is  not  participating  in  any  pol¬ 
icy  or  program  for  the  Corfimunist  con¬ 
quest  of  the  world,  and  (2)  that  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  such  assistance  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States, 
and  notifies  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  his  intention  to  fur¬ 
nish  such  assistance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  How  is  the  time  to  be  charged? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
time  allotted  to  the  amendments  or  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  also  wish  to  no¬ 
tify  the  attaches  of  the  Senate  that  this 
will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

[No.  79  Leg.] 


Aiken 

Fong 

Monroney 

Allott 

Goldwater 

Morton 

Anderson 

Gore 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Gruening 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hart 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

Pell 

Butler 

Hickey 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Robertson 

Capehart 

Humphrey 

Russell 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Saltonstall 

Carroll 

Javits 

Scott 

Case,  N.J.  • 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Keating 

Smith,  Mass. 

Church 

Kefauver 

Smith,  Maine 

Clark 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Symington 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Dirksen 

Long,  Hawaii 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Tower 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Dworshak 

Mansfield 

Williams,  N.J. 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Engle 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ervin 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John¬ 
ston]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall]  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
rMr.  Humphrey],  and  myself  be  read 
at  this  time  for  the  edification  of  the 
Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11, 
after  line  24,  insert  the  following  new 
subsection : 

'(h)  Nothing  contained  in  subsection  (g) 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954;  as 
amended,  if  prior  to  furnishing  such  assist¬ 
ance  the  President  finds  (1)  that  a  recipient 
country  is  not  participating  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  in  any  policy  or  program  for  the 
Communist  conquest  of  the  world,  and  (2) 
that  such  recipient  country  is  not  controlled 
by  any  country  promoting  the  Communist 
conquest  of  the  world,  and  (3)  that  the 
furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  (4)  that  the  President  notifies 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  his  intention  to  furnish  such 
assistance. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  gather  that  one  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment,  among  others, 
is  to  provide  for  the  shipment  of  sur¬ 
pluses,  such  as  grain,  into  Poland.  I 
ask  the  Senator  how  Poland  could  qualify 
under  wording  which  refers  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  conspiracy,  or  any  country  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  conspiracy  or  commitment 
for  a  conquest  of  the  world,  or  any 
country  which  is  controlled  by  a  coun¬ 
try  engaged  in  such  conquest.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  Poland  is  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Poland  is  a  controlled  country.  The 
best  evidence  of  that  fact  is  that  the 
Poles  who  are  not  Communists — prob¬ 
ably  95  percent  of  the  population — 
cannot  do  anything  about  it.  Does  the 
Senator  feel  that  the  wording  of  his 
amendment  would  include  Poland?  It 
is  pretty  much  of  a  semantic  twist.  Per¬ 
haps  I  should  say  we  are  indulging  in  a 
legislative  twist. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
comparison  with  other  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  there  is  a  degree  of 
independence,  somewhat  limited  I’ll 
admit,  in  Poland.  I  point  out  that  the 
country  itself  is  about  95  percent  Catho¬ 
lic.  The  people  of  the  country  are  still 
able  to  go  to  church  freely  and  unin- 
hibitedly,  even  though  there  is  no  re¬ 
ligious  teaching  in  the  schools. 

I  point  out  also  that  the  cardinal  pri¬ 
mate  for  Poland,  Cardinal  Wyszynski, 
exercises  a  degree — and  I  emphasize  the 
word  “degree” — of  independence  in  the 
relations  between  church  and  state.  The 
church  is  not  dominated  by  the  state 
except  to  a  minor  degree.  In  effect,  the 


situation  of  the  Polish  people  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  people  in  other 
captive  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  is  to  try,  if  possible,  to  bring  about 
a  split  within  the  Soviet  bloc  and  to 
win  the  people  of  Poland  more  toward 
the  West. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  will  yield  further,  so 
that  I  may  pursue  the  question  briefly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Is  it  contemplated  that 
the  proposed  aid  would  be  extended  also 
to  other  Communist  countries,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Poland,  which  are  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Only  those  coun¬ 
tries  that  would  come  within  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  amendment,  and  to  which  the 
President,  under  the  authority  granted 
to  him,  would  see  fit  to  grant  such  aid. 

I  point  out  that,  by  and  large,  these 
appendages  in  the  amendment  were  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Aid  Act  of  1954,  and  had 
been  reincorporated  in  the  Aid  Act  of 
1961. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Under  the  amendment, 
would  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  included  also  our  undying  friend 
and  fervent  ally,  Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  there  is  no  Public  Law  480 
program  for  Yugoslavia,  and  therefore 
she  would  not  be  covered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  correct 
my  statement  to  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  I  should  like  to  say  that  there 
is  a  proposal  for  a  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
gram  for  Yugoslavia  on  a  sales  basis. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
that,  whatever  happened,  we  did  not  for¬ 
get  Yugoslavia,  one  of  our  most  valued 
allies. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  that  Senators  may 
know  what  is  in  the  amendment,  and 
the  background  for  it,  the  amendment 
adopted  yesterday,  as  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire], 
then  modified  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  and  then  still  subse¬ 
quently  modified  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  was  an 
across-the-board  amendment.  It  ap¬ 
plied  to  every  statute  in  being,  includ¬ 
ing  Public  Law  480,  which  confers  on 
the  President  power  to  deal  with  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  and  the  disposition  of 
the  surpluses  in  the  field  of  aid. 

I  discussed  this  matter  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  He  made  the  point  yesterday  that 
it  was  not  within  his  contemplation  that 
it  should  apply  to  Public  Law  480.  If  I 
am  mistaken,  I  would  much  prefer  to 
have  him  correct  me  now. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Of  course  I  joined 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  ardent¬ 
ly  sought  to  work  for  the  amendment 
adopted  yesterday,  which  was  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  The  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader  is  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect  in  saying  that  I  said  at  the  time  I 
regretted  it  included  the  use  of  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses.  I  voted  for  the  amend- 
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ment  because  I  have  long  felt — and  I 
glory  in  the  fact  that  we  have  laid  down 
the  precept  in  no  uncertain  terms  to 
the  American  people — that  we  should 
not  take  taxpayers’  money  and  turn  it 
over  to  Communist  countries.  So  far  as 
the  use  of  food  is  concerned,  I  regret 
that  food  usually  is  sent  to  governments 
to  feed  armies,  instead  of  being  sent  to 
the  people  in  a  country  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  for  use  by  those  people,  but  that 
is  a  matter  of  discretion..  I  would  not 
want  to  see  Congress  so  shackle  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  in 
time  of  famine  or  in  time  of  difficulty 
the  word  would  go  out  to  the  world  that 
from  our  abundance  and  from  our  sur¬ 
pluses  we  cannot  and  will  not  aid  starv¬ 
ing  people  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is 
not  consistent  with  the  American  ideal. 

Inasmuch  as  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  deals  only  with  food  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  view  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  statement,  let  me  recite  what  is 
contained  in  the  amendment.  First,  it 
deals  only  with  Public  Law  480,  and 
nothing  else.  Second,  it  provides  that 
the  President  will  not  be  prohibited  in 
rendering  assistance  under  Public  Law 
480  if  he  makes  a  finding  which  includes 
four  items:  First,  that  the  recipient 
country  is  not  participating  directly  or 
indirectly  in  any  policy  or  program  for 
the  Communist  conquest  of  the  world. 
Second,  he  must  find  that  the  recipient 
country  is  not  controlled  by  any  country 
promoting  the  Communist  conquest  of 
the  world.  He  must  make  a  third  find¬ 
ing,  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assist¬ 
ance  is  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States.  Then  the 
President  must  make  a  fourth  finding — 
although  it  is  not  really  a  finding — that 
he  must  notify  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  his  intention  to  furnish  such 
assistance. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper],  who  made"  some  sugges¬ 
tions  which  I  thought  improved  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment.  I  discussed  it  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken],  whom  I  do  not  see  on 
the  floor  at  the  moment.  I  also  dis¬ 
cussed  it,  in  part,  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley], 
All  of  these  Senators  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  have  stated  the  substance  of  the 
amendment.  The  purpose  is  to  untie  the 
President’s  hands  only  with  respect  to 
the  distribution  of  our  surpluses  abroad. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  voted  against  the 
majority  on  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  yesterday.  I  believe  we  have 
shackled  the  President  most  unwisely  in 
any  attempt  to  win  over  Communists. 
However,  aside  from  that,  would  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  distinguished 


minority  leader,  joined  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
majority  leader,  so  that  the  legislative 
history  may  be  clear,  say  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  finding,  if  we  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment,  will  be  conclusive,  and  that  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  give  notice  of  his  finding; 
but  that  his  finding,  nevertheless,  is  con¬ 
clusive  under  the  qualification  set  forth 
in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  his  finding  is 
conclusive,  but  that  finding  can  be  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  appropriate  committee. 
However,  it  is  conclusive. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  conclusive. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  says  it  may  be  challenged. 
But  only  with  new  legislation.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  may  be  questioned; 
but  it  is  conclusive,  so  that  he  may  go 
ahead  and  give  the  aid,  although  he 
must  make  his  report.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  His  findings  are 
conclusive,  but  any  questions  raised  in 
either  committee  or  by  the  individual 
named  in  the  amendment  would  natu¬ 
rally  be  taken  up  with  the  President. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  that  does  not  stop- 
the  President’s  giving  the  aid.  He  may 
give  the  aid  once  he  makes  the  finding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders  that  the  amendment  is  said  to 
apply  purely  to  chapter  480  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  for 
the  language  to  be  changed,  but  I  did 
have  an  amendment  of  my  own  which 
is  in  slightly  different  form.  What  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  is  that  at 
the  present  time,  or  at  least  during  the 
past  year  or  so,  medicines  and  the  like 
have  been  shipped  into  Poland,  for  vac¬ 
cinations,  and  that  type  of  use.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  the  conference,  when  this 
subject  is  considered,  the  language  might 
be  amended  so  as  to  include  medicines, 
for  injections  against  smallpox  and 
other  diseases,  in  connection  with  pri¬ 
vately  raised  funds.  I  hope  provision  to 
that  end  may  be  included  in  the  amend¬ 
ment.  These  medicines  are  essential, 
and  probably  just  as  essential  in  some 
cases  as  food. 

I  know  the  Director  of  the  program, 
and  the  program  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful,  particularly  in  Poland,  in  the  last 
year  or  so. 

I  should  like  to  have  as  a  part  of  the 
legislative  history  the  fact  that  while  this 
amendment  refers  to  chapter  480,  there 
should  be  a  change  made  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  possibly  in  conference,  which 
would  permit  private  funds  to  be  used  for 
the  medicines  which  are  going  into  coun¬ 
tries  like  Poland. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  I  have  in  mind,  because  a 


printed  copy  of  the  amendment  is  not 
available,  and  I  would  not  want  to  Sen¬ 
ate  to  get  into  the  situation  it  got  into 
2  or  3  weeks  ago  with  respect  to 
what  a  particular  amendment  provided. 

Are  these  four  conditions  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  read  in  the  con¬ 
junctive  or  are  they  in  the  disjunctive? 
In  other  words,  must  all  of  the  four 
conditions  be  fulfilled  by  the  President 
before  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
can  go  into  effect?  The  original  amend¬ 
ment,  prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  was  in  the  conjunctive.  I 
wish  to  be  sure  that  all  four  conditions 
are  in  the  conjunctive. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct;  they 
are  all  tied  together.  The  President 
must  find :  first  and  second  and  third  and 
fourth. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  then  report? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
wiH  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  line  7  of  the 
amendment,  as  mimeographed,  the  word 
“conquest”  is  used.  The  point  I  tried 
to  make  over  and  over  again  yesterday 
and  the  day  before  was  that  Yugoslavia 
and  Tito  are  undermining  our  position 
throughout  the  world  in  pressing  hard 
for  Communist  development  in  Com¬ 
munist  countries,  trying  to  oppose  demo¬ 
cratic  private  enterprise  development. 
Tito  is  not  attempting  to  do  this  by  con¬ 
quest,  but  he  is  doing  it  by  other  means. 
Nevertheless,  the  Yugoslavian  party 
congress  has  represented  over  and  over 
again  that  it  believes  in  Communist  do¬ 
mination  of  the  world. 

I  would  approve  of  the  amendment  if 
the  word  “conquest”  were  changed  to 
“domination,”  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  use  of  “conquest”  by  the  Yugo¬ 
slavian  party  congress  in  its  present  at¬ 
titude,  as  expressed  to  vigorously  by 
Tito,  is  an  indication  that  Yugoslavia 
should  not  continue  to  receive  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  “domination” 
were  used,  I  would  be  satisfied,  because 
until  Yugoslavia  changed  her  attitude, 
she  would  be  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  we  move  into 
the  field  of  semantics,  “domination”  is 
not  exactly  a  word  of  art,  a  word  having 
precise  legal  meaning.  It  could  be  a 
“psychological”  conquest;  it  could  be  an 
“aggressive”  conquest.  I  think  that  the 
debate  which  is  now  taking  place  makes 
the  meaning  reasonably  clear.  We  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question — a  little  bit,  at  least 
— and  finally  decided  that  “domination” 
might  offer  difficulty  if  a  question  of 
interpretation  arose. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator 
would  interpret  “conquest”  as  he  has 
now — and  I  think  the  legislative  history 
is  important — and  would  also  include 
militant  efforts  on  the  part  of  any  Com¬ 
munist  countries  to  subvert  democracy 
as  we  know  it,  and  to  undermine  the 
forces  of  freedom  in  that  country,  then 
I  would  accept  the  interpretation.  I 
think  it  would  be  an  excellent  modifica¬ 
tion  of  what  I  would  ordinarily  have 
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construed  “conquest”  to  mean — that  is, 
military  conquest. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  that  is  the  purpose 
and  objective,  and  the  facts  so  indicate, 
and  if  there  is  a  finding  to  that  effect, 
then,  of  course,  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  seen 
the  amendment  as  it  is  now  proposed  by 
the  majority  leader.  A  moment  ago  I 
said  to  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader  that  from  my  personal 
standpoint  at  that  time,  I  tended  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  amendment.  I  wanted 
to  talk  to  a  number  of  persons  who  had 
supported  the  Lausche  amendment  yes¬ 
terday,  as  I  did,  the  objective  of  the 
amendment  being  to  deny  assistance  to 
Communist  areas  of  the  world.  I  still 
support  that  principle. 

However,  the  four  provisions  which 
are  now  contained  in  the  amendment  at 
the  desk  apply  only  to  Public  Law  480 
and  to  food.  The  amendment  provides 
that  the  President  must  find  that  a  re¬ 
cipient  country  is  not  participating  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  in  any  policy  or  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Communist  conquest  of  the 
world;  second,  that  such  recipient  coun¬ 
try  is  not  controlled  by  any  country  pro¬ 
moting  the  Communist  conquest  of  the 
world;  and  third,  and  fourth.  So  far  as 
I  can  see,  this  language  gives  the  Presi¬ 
dent  an  opportunity  to  use  Public  Law 
480  funds  or  material,  but  he  must  find 
that  the  country  receiving  such  aid  is 
not  directly  or  indirectly  participating 
in  any  such  Communist  program.  He 
must  find  also  that  that  country  is  not 
controlled  by  any  country  which  is  pro¬ 
moting  the  Communist  conquest  of  the 
world. 

I  do  not  want  to  veer  away  from  my 
position  that  80  Communist  countries 
are  trying  to  control  the  world  or  take 
over  the  world  or  are  participating  in 
such  activities.  I  feel,  after  reading  the 
amendment  as  it  is  now  at  the  desk,  that 
it  meets  that  issue.  It  prohibits  the  use 
of  Public  Law  480  funds  and  foods  by 
any  country  that  is  either  participating 
in  such  a  program  for  world  domination 
or  is  controlled  by  a  country  which  is 
participating  in  or  is  advocating  such  a 
program. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Can  the  Senator 
assure  us  that  under  this  amendment 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  send  food  to 
Communist  China?  As  the  Senator 
knows,  there  are  many  starving  people 
in  that  country,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  go  out  to  starving 
people.  But  we  should  know  that  food 
sent  to  Communist  *  China  will  not  go 
to  the  starving  Chinese  but  will  be  used 
by  the  tyrannical  rulers  for  their  own 
purposes.  Sending  food  there  will  mere¬ 
ly  entrench  those  rulers. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  answer 
is:  Yes,  it  would  be  impossible  under 
this  amendment,  in  my  view,  to  send 
food  to  Communist  China. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  the  minority 
leader  agree  to  that  statement? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  And  does  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  also  agree? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  So  the  language  of 
the  amendment  cannot  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  food,  which  is  a  weapon, 
may  be  sent  to  Communist  China  to  aid 
starving  people.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  no  food  will  be  sent  to  Communist 
China,  where  it  would  merely  bolster  its 
masters. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Having  in  mind  the 
presentation  just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper],  how  do 
we  now  send  aid  to  Communist  Poland, 
which  is  defiinitely  dominated  by  Mos¬ 
cow,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
law  provides  that  aid  shall  not  be  given 
to  any  country  which  is  dominated  by 
international  communism?  If  such  aid 
is  now  being  given,  how  will  we  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  under  this  supposed  safeguard 
we  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  again?  My 
first  question  is:  How  are  we  providing 
such  aid  now?  I  ask  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  supported 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  yesterday.  I  was  in  thorough  sym¬ 
pathy  with  it.  I  believe  the  amendment 
now  under  consideration  will  do  just  as 
much. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  was  a  broad,  overall 
amendment.  The  amendment  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  is  one  which  relates 
strictly  to  Public  Law  480  food.  I  believe 
this  amendment,  with  respect  to  Public 
Law  480  food,  will  provide  a  prohibition 
equivalent  to  that  provided  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
which  was  adopted  yesterday.  The 
President  must  find  that  the  recipient 
country  is  not  participating,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  any  project  which  has  as 
its  aim  world  domination  by  commu¬ 
nism.  The  President  must  find  that  the 
recipient  country  is  not  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  another  country  that  is  engaged 
in  such  an  activity.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  a  very  strong  prohibition. 

Of  course,  if  the  President  finds  other¬ 
wise,  that  will  be  his  responsibility. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate  provides  a  prohibition 
against  the  granting  of  aid  unless  find¬ 
ings  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  made,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Unless  findings  have 
been  made  in  conformity  with  the  facts. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  One  of  the 
difficulties  is  that  the  bill  contains  a 
waiver  provision  which  allows  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  waive  the  provisions  of  the  bill  if 
he  finds  that  to  be  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest.  I  do  not  agree  to  the  blanket 
waiver  provision  there,  and  I  have  an 
amendment  on  that  score.  I  shall  bring 
up  the  amendment  shortly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  yield  to 


me,  I  merely  wish  to  support  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  activities  undertaken  in  the 
fields  of  health,  health  care,  and  re¬ 
search.  Let  me  point  out  that  some  of 
the  most  important  developments  in  the 
field  of  cancer  research,  particularly 
leukemia,  and  also  neuroiogy,  are  under 
way  in  our  country  and  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland. 

I  do  not  care  who  makes  the  discoveries 
first,  but  surely  I  wish  to  be  among  the 
first  to  herald  such  achievements. 
Medical  research  results  in  benefits  for 
all  mankind;  it  knows  no  ideological  or 
linguistic  boundaries. 

However,  if  we  enact  legislation  such 
as  this,  we  shall  be  acting  against  the 
very  interests  of  humanity. 

One  of  the  greatest  medical  research 
institutions  hf  this  type  is  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  another  is  at  the  Sloan - 
Kettering  Institute,  in  New  York;  great 
research  achievements  are  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  means  of  such  activities. 

Furthermore,  I  wish  to  make  sure  that 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation  would 
not  result  in  the  closing  of  the  children’s 
hospital  in  Krakow,  Poland.  That  hos¬ 
pital  is  a  gift  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  had  a  continu¬ 
ing,  personal  interest  in  this  hospital. 
In  short,  Mr.  President,  if  we  rigidly 
carry  through  with  this  action  we  will 
be  cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face. 
We  will  be  telling  millions  of  our  broth¬ 
ers  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that  we  are 
indifferent  to  their  fate,  that  we  put 
them  on  the  same  low  level  as  we  do  the 
governments  which  rule  them. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  repeat  that  I  do  not 
think  we  should  interfere  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  amendment  at  this  time; 
but  I  want  the  legislative  record  to  be 
made  clear — and  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  I  have  made  it 
clear — as  showing  that  this  language 
should  be  amended  in  conference,  so  as 
to  include  the  objective  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  have  obligations  both 
to  the  Senate  and  to  my  conscience  and 
my  spirit,  and  I  favor  saving  lives.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  we  have  no  moral  right  to  deny 
scientists  and  doctors  an  opportunity  to 
find  answers  to  the  great  killers ;  but  I 
submit  that  if  we  do  not  watch  out,  we 
may  actually  deny  them  that  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

So  I  join  in  the  remarks  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts.  I  shall  not  try 
to  have  the  Senate  amend  the  language 
it  has  adopted,  for  I  know  what  the  tem¬ 
per  of  this  body  is.  But  I  hope  and  pray 
that  we  shall  have  calm  judgment  when 
we  come  to  the  point  of  looking  over  this 
language,  so  that  we  shall  not  destroy 
our  attempts  to  build  these  most  im¬ 
portant  relationships  with  people  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  know  that  the 
people  of  Poland  and  even  their  official 
representatives  have  many  times  spoken 
out  forthrightly  against  Soviet  ambi¬ 
tions  for  world  domination.  We  know 
that  there  is  much  hidden  dissent  in 
Communist  countries.  But  we  should 
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also  understand  that  the  withdrawal 
of  aid  will  not  encourage  this  dissent; 
it  will  only  make  it  easier  for  the 
U.S.SJt.  to  portray  us  as  avaricious 
capitalists  who  are  trying  to  strangle  the 
Communist  world  by  every  means  avail¬ 
able. 

So  I  do  not  believe  we  should  take 
hasty  action. 

Of  course,  I  support  the  spirit  of  this 
amendment,  although  I  say  that  when 
we  include  the  provision  “if  the  President 
finds  (1)  that  a  recipient  country  is  not 
participating  directly  or  indirectly  in  any 
policy  or  program  for  the  Communist 
conquest  of  the  world,”  the  President 
will  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  stretching 
if  he  is  to  render  any  assistance;  and 
such  language  will  kill  off  many  activities 
which  now  are  doing  great  good. 

Every  time  an  American  periodical 
reaches  a  library  in  Russia  it  carries 
there  the  message  of  freedom.  With  my 
own  eyes  I  have  seen  the  tremendous 
interests  that  Russians  have  for  every¬ 
thing  American — for  our  cars,  our  books, 
our  gadgets.  Are  we  trying  to  close  the 
doors  to  reality?  Despite  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  we  have  made  much  progress  in 
prying  open  the  closed  Communist  so¬ 
ciety  and  putting  it  on  the  defensive. 
Right  now  Khrushchev  is  having  a 
meeting  in  Moscow,  and  he  is  saying 
to  the  representatives  of  Poland  and  to 
the  other  Iron  Curtain  countries,  “We 
must  bind  ourselves  closer  together,  in 
order  to  meet  the  threat  of  the  European 
Common  Market.”  He  is  telling  them, 
“Look  at  what  the  Americans  are  doing. 
They  are  closing  the  doors  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  So  we  must  agree  to  have  even 
more  stringent  controls.”  If  we  wanted 
to  pave  the  way  for  another  Stalin,  I 
say  we  could  do  no  better  than  wall  up 
the  Communist-dominated  world  in  an 
economic  ghetto  of  its  own. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  now  is  at  the  desk  be  held 
at  the  desk,  available  for  additional  co¬ 
sponsors. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  can 
any  Senator  name  a  single  communis- 
tically  controlled  country — Yugoslavia, 
Poland,  or  any  of  the  others — which  at 
the  moment  could,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment,  receive  from  the 
President  food  under  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  a  question 
of  a  finding  of  fact. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  I  am  asking 
whether  any  Senator  can  state  now  that 
if  this  amendment  were  enacted  into 
law  and  were  in  effect,  the  President 
could  give  aid  under  Public  Law  480  to 
Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Cuba,  China,  or  any 
other  communistically  controlled  coun¬ 
try?  Is  not  that  the  substance  of  what 
we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  President 
makes  an  affirmative  finding,  that  will 
settle  it,  and  it  can  be  done.  But  if  his 
finding  were  negative,  under  these  four 
proposals,  then  obviously  he  could  not 
do  it. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  repeat  my  ques¬ 
tion:  Can  any  Senator  now  show  that 
any  communistic  country  in  the  world 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  aid  under 
this  amendment,  at  the  moment?  If  so, 
what  countries  coud?  I  think  that  is 
the  test  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  com¬ 
parable  language  has  been  carried  in 
the  authorization  acts  since  1954.  The 
language  was  reincorporated  in  the  au¬ 
thorization  act  of  1961,  and  I  remember 
very  well  that  at  that  time  the  then 
President  of  the  United  States  had  to 
make  an  affirmative  finding.  I  do  not 
recall — inasmuch  as  I  do  not  have  the 
language  before  me  at  this  time — • 
whether  we  than  bound  it  quite  so  closely 
as  we  do  in  this  instance.  But  I  simply 
state  that  here  are  the  criteria  under 
which  the  finding  would  be  made;  and 
aid  could  then  be  given,  if  there  were  not 
a  negative  finding. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  understand  the 
language  of  the  amendment;  but  again 
I  ask  whether  any  Senator  can  name 
one  communistic  country  which  could 
qualify  under  this  amendment  at  this 
very  moment.  I  am  not  talking  about 
what  may  happen  in  the  future — but  at 
this  very  moment.  Could  Poland  qual¬ 
ify  under  this  provision?  Could  Yugo¬ 
slavia?  Could  Russia  itself?  Could 
Cuba?  Are  there  any  communistic  coun¬ 
tries  which  now  would  be  able  to  qual¬ 
ify  under  this  amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  matter  should 
not  be  prejudged  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  is  here  laying  down 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  rendering 
of  the  assistance.  To  undertake  to  make 
that  judgment  here,  without  examining 
into  the  matter,  would  certainly  be 
prejuding  it,  and  would  cast  it  in  the 
wrong  mold,  in  my  judgment;  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  make  such  prejudgment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  we 
should  consider  this  amendment.  But  I 
point  out  that  Yugoslavia  has  a  treaty 
with  Greece,  which  is  a  NATO  ally  of 
ours;  and  anyone  who  has  talked  to  any 
of  the  defense  people  in  Greece  knows 
that  that  treaty  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  what  we  call  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Yugoslavia  were 
totally  under  the  domination  of  Soviet 
Russia,  there  would  be  no  treaty  between 
Yugoslavia  and  Greece  or  between  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Italy,  both  of  which  are  NATO 
allies.  Nor  could  Yugoslavia  play  the 
active  role  in  the  U.N.  and  European 
economic  organizations  which  was  so 
rightly  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  day  before 
yesterday. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
correct  when  he  says  we  should  judge 
the  facts  at  the  time.  Surely  one  of 
the  facts  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  whether  complete  domination  of 
such  a  country  exists,  is  that  if  there 
were  domination  by  Soviet  Russia,  that 
would  not  permit  Yugoslavia  to  have  a 
treaty  with  Greece,  an  ally  of  the  United 
States;  neither  would  complete  Soviet 


domination  permit  the  activity  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Poland,  because 
Catholicism  and  Christianity  are  inimi¬ 
cal  to  communism  as  practiced  by  the 
Soviet  Union  under  Stalin  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  control  of  the  time  in  opposition? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  has  control  of  the  time  in  opposi¬ 
tion,  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  time  is 
now  available? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  Mr.  President. 
I  have  been  yielding  very  freely. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  been  yielding  to  the  pro¬ 
ponents. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
proponent  of  the  amendment.  However, 
I  shall  be  very  brief. 

I  think  the  Senate  is  undertaking  to 
correct  the  mistake  which  was  commit¬ 
ted  yesterday.  I  refer  to  it  as  a  mistake, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  two 
greatest  enemies  that  communism  finds 
within  her  borders  are  the  spark  and  de¬ 
side  for  religious  freedom  and  the  de¬ 
sire  of  mankind — common  to  mankind 
everywhere — to  own  one’s  own  property. 

I  think  that  the  aid  the  United  States 
Government  has  extended  to  Poland  has 
been  one  of  the  factors  most  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  preserving  the  degree  of  religious 
freedom  that  still  flames  in  Poland. 

Let  me  point  out  further  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  that  communism  has  failed  in 
the  most  basic  needs  of  life — the  pro¬ 
duction  of  food.  The  only  country  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  that  has  shown 
an  increase  in  food  production  is  Po¬ 
land,  and  it  is  in  Poland  where  the 
peasant  still  owns  his  land.  A  strange 
heresy  occurred  there  not  long  ago  when 
a  high  official  of  Communist  Russia  was 
visiting  in  Poland.  He  publicly  paid 
tribute  to  the  increased  production  of 
food  under  the  private  ownership  of  land 
and  livestock  by  the  Polish  farmers. 

Let  me  point  out  another  heresy  to 
communism.  Even  Mr.  Khrushchev  ad¬ 
vocated  recently  that  it  might  be  of  ben¬ 
efit  to  let  the  Russian  farmers  own  more 
of  their  livestock.  To  what  is  commu¬ 
nism  coming? 

Through  American  aid  we  have  helped 
to  keep  alive  the  spark  of  religious  free¬ 
dom.  We  have  helped  to  keep  alive  the 
privilege  of  the  Polish  farmer  to  have 
title  to  his  little  plot  of  land.  We  have 
helped  to  keep  alive  the  hope  of  individ¬ 
ual  political  freedom,  personal  dignity, 
and  an  eventual  return  to  the  family  of 
free  nations. 

I  think  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  adopt 
this  amendment  yesterday.  I  join  in 
this  attempt  at  a  partial  correction,  and 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller], 
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Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota  a 
question  or  two  in  view  of  his  comments 
regarding  the  status  as  between  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Greece,  and  pointing  out  that 
if  Yugoslavia  were  under  the  domination 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  there  would  be  no 
treaty  with  Greece. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  said  under  the 
control. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Under  the  control.  As 
I  read  this  amendment,  if  the  President 
“finds  that  a  recipient  country” — and  let 
us  say  the  recipient  country  might  be 
Yugoslavia — “is  not  participating  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  in  any  policy  or  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Communist  conquest  of 
the  world,”  then  Yugoslavia  could  re¬ 
ceive  assistance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  this  amend¬ 
ment;  yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  assume,  because  it  is 
generally  reported  that  Yugoslavia  com¬ 
munism  is  not  the  world-conquest  type 
of  communism  which  the  Soviet  Union 
advocates,  under  this  amendment  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  President  to 
make  the  finding  that  Yugoslavia  could 
receive  assistance.  My  question  is 
whether  or  not  I  divine  the  Senator’s 
reasoning  on  this. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  would  like 
to  go  back  to  what  the  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois  said.  I  think  it  would  require,  as 
the  lawyers  say,  a  de  novo  consideration 
by  the  President  on  the  basis  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  existed  at  the  time  any 
such  request  for  assistance  or  any  offer 
of  assistance  might  be  made. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  pointed  out  some  of  the  fac¬ 
tors — I  will  not  say  facts,  but  factors — 
that  would  be  brought  into  consider¬ 
ation.  First,  is  the  Yugoslavia  Commu¬ 
nist  movement  considered  to  be  a  part  of 
the  international  Communist  movement 
in  terms  of  seeking  conquest  and  con¬ 
trol?  Second,  does  the  Government  of 
Yugoslavia  exercise  any  independence  of 
judgment  in  its  foreign  policy? 

Those  are  matters  which  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  others  who 
had  the  responsibility,  would  have  to  take 
into  consideration. 

I  merely  point  out  today  that,  so  far 
as  absolute  control  over  Yugoslavia  is 
concerned,  had  there  been  absolute  con¬ 
trol  over  the  past  years,  there  could  not 
have  been  a  treaty  with  Greece.  That 
situation  may  change.  There  have  been 
developments  in  Yugoslavia  of  late  which 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  been 
very  worried  about,  and  I  have  so  said. 
So  circumstances  may  change.  But  I 
think  in  the  past  years  there  has  been 
evidence  that  the  Yugoslav  Government 
was  acting  independently,  as  we  have 
been  led  to  believe  by  the  historic  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  is  also  my  view - 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  happening 
to  the  time  of  the  opposition?  All  I 
have  heard  is  the  time  of  the  opposition 
being  consumed  by  those  who  are  advo¬ 
cating  the  acceptance  of  this  amend¬ 
ment. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  a  question  was 
put  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and 
he  entered  into  a  long  dissertation,  and 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  being  consumed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  want? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  All  I  want  to  make 
sure  of  is  that  the  time  of  the  opposition 
is  not  gone. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  time  on  the  bill.  When  my  friend 
asked  for  a  minute,  it  was  a  fairly  long 
minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  a  sena¬ 
torial  minute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  custom¬ 
ary  that  when  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority  leaders  join  in  a  position, 
the  control  of  the  time  in  opposition  to 
that  position  be  given  to  someone  else? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  a  ruling  is  laid  down,  I  wish  to  say 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  turn  over  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
dispose  of  as  he  sees  fit,  and  I  make  a 
motion  to  that  effect. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  motion  is 
agreed  to 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  complete  my  comment  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa.  I  concur  with  the  re¬ 
marks  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore].  It  seems  to  me  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  pointed  out 
some  very  important  developments  had 
taken  place  in  Poland.  There  is  a  de¬ 
gree  of  nationalism  in  Poland.  There 
has  been  a  degree  of  religious  freedom 
that  is  reassuring.  There  is  land  own¬ 
ership  in  Poland.  There  are  Commu¬ 
nist  principles  in  effect.  I  think  these 
are  factors  which  the  President  may 
take  into  consideration;  but  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  make  the  judgment 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  think,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  said,  it  is  an  Executive  responsi¬ 
bility  that  will  have  to  be  fulfilled  under 
the  criteria  laid  down  under  the  law. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  com¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Does  a  Senator  yield  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  difficulty  that  could  be  dissi¬ 
pated  by  employing,  instead  of  “the 
Communist  conquest  of  the  world,” 
the  word  “communism.”  Then  there 
would  be  no  question  that  Yugoslavia 
would  be  excluded.  If  we  desire  to  ex¬ 


clude  Yugoslavia,  we  should  use  words 
to  do  so.  If  we  do  not,  I  suppose  the 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  2  minutes.  I  wish  to  address 
myself  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  assume 
the  President  is  asking  for  this  authority 
because  he  believes  that  situations  may 
arise,  where  it  may  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  assistance 
to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  If  that  is  the 
purpose — and  I  cannot  think  of  any 
other  reason  why  he  would  be  asking  for 
this  authority — it  seems  to  me  that,  we 
ought  to  come  to  grips  with  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  provide  authority  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  We  should  strike  these  vague 
findings  the  President  is  required  to 
make  and  authorize  the  President  to 
furnish  aid  to  these  countries  if  he  be¬ 
lieves  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  that  point.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  are  possibilities 
that  the  Eastern  European  countries — 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia — may  assert 
greater  independence  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  not  a  question  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  or  of  food  alone,  important  as 
they  are.  It  is  a  question  of  dealing  with 
our  total  foreign  policy,  and  of  giving  to 
the  President  maneuverability,  and 
flexibility,  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers 
for  the  security  interests  of  this  coun¬ 
try. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  strike 
two  of  these  provisions,  and  permit  the 
President  to  make  decisions  if  he  finds  it 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  and  Mr.  SALTONSTALL 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mi-.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  we  are  all  interested  in  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia. 

There  are  nearly  200  million  people 
south  of  our  border  who  are  hungry. 
What  are  we  planning  to  do  about  those 
hungry  people,  Mr.  President? 

I  should  like  to  vote  for  a  bill  to  feed 
people,  and  I  shall  do  so  when  the  op¬ 
portunity  is  afforded. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken], 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
would  be  interesting  to  have  for  the 
Record  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
business  which  has  been  done  with  Yu¬ 
goslavia  and  with  Poland,  in  the  past  few 
years,  particularly,  under  Public  Law 
480. 

During  the  past  6  years,  Poland  has 
purchased  from  us  750,000  bales  of  cot- 
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ton,  and  Yugoslavia  has  purchased  585,- 
000  bales  of  cotton.  For  fiscal  year  1962, 
Poland  is  purchasing  92,000  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton,  and  Yugoslavia  is  purchasing  93,000 
bales  of  cotton. 

With  respect  to  wheat,  which  is  one  of 
the  other  larger  exports  to  these  coun¬ 
tries,  the  figures  show  that  in  the  past  6 
years  Poland  has  purchased  119,520,890 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  Yugoslavia  has 
purchased  158,096,260  bushels  of  wheat. 
This  year  the  two  countries  are  purchas¬ 
ing  approximately  60  million  bushels  of 
wheat  from  this  country. 

All  of  this  is  not  sold  under  Public  Law 
480.  Part  of  it  is  sold  for  dollars,  and 
part  of  it  is  exported  under  title  I  and 
title  IV  of  Public  Law  480. 

The  fact  remains  that  if  we  did  not  ex¬ 
ercise  the  right  of  utilizing  Public  Law 
480,  undoubtedly  we  would  be  unable  to 
sell  to  these  two  countries  for  dollars. 

During  the  past  year  or  two  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  our  sales  to  these  coun¬ 
tries  has  been  for  dollars,  but  Public  Law 
480  does  come  into  the  picture  and  helps 
to  effect  the  dollar  sales. 

I  have  given  the  figures  for  wheat  and 
cotton  only.  I  do  not  know  the  totals 
with  respect  to  other  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  to  these  two  countries.  I  am  sure 
they  would  be  smaller.  If  any  Senator  is 
interested  in  the  wheat  and  cotton  busi¬ 
ness,  he  should  realize  that  these  coun¬ 
tries  are  two  of  our  large  markets. 

I  think  there  was  some  protest  on  the 
part  of  Poland  in  the  past  year  that  we 
required  them  to  pay  dollars  for  a  large 
percentage  of  what  they  purchased  from 
us,  but  nevertheless  we  are  doing  a  very 
extensive  business  for  dollars,  and  under 
Public  Law  480,  with  both  countries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore].  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  his  argument, 
and  I  wish  to  be  sure  that  I  correctly 
understand  it.  I  should  like  to  clear 
up  my  own  attitude  about  it. 

Is  it  argued  that  Poland  is  producing 
sufficient  food  for  its  people  now? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  statement  I  made 
was  that  Poland  is  the  only  country  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  which  food  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  increased.  I  believe 
that  to  be  a  fact.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  food  deficit  area  or  a  food 
surplus  area.  I  know  that  some  food 
products  under  Public  Law  480  have  been 
going  to  Poland. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  can  see  my 
point.  If  Poland  is  producing  enough 
food,  then  why  in  the  world  should  we 
ship  Poland  more?  Obviously  it  would 
not  be  sensible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  trying  to  answer 
the  Senator  as  fully  as  I  have  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  facts,  and  I  am  trying  to 
obtain  additional  information. 

I  had  not  intended  to  say  that  Po¬ 
land  produced  sufficient  for  her  needs. 
It  may  be  that  she  does,  at  least  in  cer¬ 
tain  categories.  In  any  even,  some  food 
under  the  Public  Law  480  program  has 


been  going  to  Poland,  thought  not  in 
large  quantities. 

Whether  Poland  in  turn  has  sold  some 
of  her  own  commodities  which  individ¬ 
ually — such  as  potatoes — might  be  in 
surplus,  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be  that 
meat  products  are  needed. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  understand  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  answer. 

I  am  not  able  to  understand  how  we 
would  help  people  to  get  free  by  making 
their  tyrant  masters  stronger.  Certain¬ 
ly,  when  we  ship  food  to  a  Communist 
country,  I  think  everyone  in  the  Senate 
would  agree  that  the  Communist  gov¬ 
ernment  gives  the  food  to  its  friends 
and  not  to  those  who  oppose  the  regime. 
This  is  the  first  principle  of  tyranny. 
How  in  the  world  can  it  be  argued  that 
we  will  make  people  more  free  under  a 
tyrannical  government  by  shipping  food 
to  the  tyrants  to  pass  out  as  they  see  fit? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  best  answer  I  can 
give  is  that  the  people  in  some  way, 
despite  many  handicaps,  must  have  a 
way  of  learning  a  few  facts.  I  cite  to 
the  Senator  the  fact  that  when  former 
Vice  President  Nixon  visited  Warsaw, 
though  there  had  not  been  any  notice 
by  the  Government — without  a  single 
radio  broadcast,  without  a  single  news¬ 
paper  notice  that  he  would  be  there — 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  turned 
out  and  applauded  him,  not  because  he 
was  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  was  not  because  he  was 
shipping  food,  but  because  the  Poles 
want  their  freedom,  and  they  knew  he 
represented  a  country  which  is  free. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  unable  to  say  ex¬ 
actly  why  that  happened.  I  would 
assume  it  was  because  he  was  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  agree. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Polish  people  must 
have  known  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  had  a  friendship  for  them. 
In  some  way  they  must  have  known  we 
had  been  demonstrating  an  interest  in 
them  and  a  friendship  for  them. 

Mr.  DODD.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that,  but  I  come  back  to  the  point  that 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  comprehend  how 
we  can  say  we  are  helping  the  people 
under  these  tyrants  when  we  strengthen 
the  tyrants. 

Every  time  we  ship  food  or  fiber  or 
anything  of  value  to  these  countries,  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  we  are  making  the 
governments  stronger,  in  the  sense  that 
they  then  at  least  have  food  to  pass  out 
to  the  people  to  whom  they  wish  to  give 
it?  They  then  are  not  faced  with  a 
problem  of  a  food  shortage,  which  is 
a  great  problem  for  many  governments, 
whether  they  be  free  or  tyrant. 

As  a  matter  of  logic,  my  point  is,  how 
in  the  world  can  it  be  argued  that  some¬ 
how  we  help  to  weaken  a  tyrant  or  to 
make  stronger  the  enslaved  by  such  a 
process? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  one  important 
element  is  that  food  and  sustenance 
must  come  from  a  free  land  like  the 
United  States,  which  demonstrates  most 
dramatically  and  effectively  the  unwis¬ 


dom  and  inefficiency  of  the  system  with 
which  they  are  afflicted. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  other  day  I  read  in 
the  newspapers  that  Khruschev  said  the 
Russians  would  have  more  bombs  and 
less  butter.  Every  time  we  ship  him 
butter  he  will  have  more  to  spend  on 
bombs,  will  he  not? 

Is  it  not  true  that,  with  respect  to  any 
tyranny,  every  time  we  give  a  piece  of 
thread  or  a  kernel  of  grain  it  will  turn 
this  to  its  own  advantage?  It  will  make 
arms.  It  will  make  weapons.  It  will 
have  other  resources  to  use  against  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  and  Mr.  HUM¬ 
PHREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  I  could  not 
agree  more.  The  real  weakness  of  the 
Communist  countries  is  in  the  area  of 
agriculture.  The  Communist  countries 
cannot  produce  enough  food.  As  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  so  well 
pointed  out,  that  is  true  in  Red  China, 
Russia,  and  throughout  the  Communist 
world.  Our  great  strength  is  food.  As 
the  Senator  said,  when  we  give  such 
countries  food,  or  fiber,  whether  it  is  a 
kernel  of  grain  or  a  piece  of  thread,  the 
fact  is  that  such  a  gift  gives  the  recipi¬ 
ent  country  an  advantage. 

Mr.  DODD.  And  they  boast  about  it. 

Mr .  PROXMIRE.  They  boast  about  it 
and  they  use  it.  Of  course,  they  use  the 
supplies.  If  nothing  else,  the  food  and 
fiber  give  the  people  more  strength  and 
vitality  to  work  against  us. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  can  understand  that 
perhaps  there  are  compelling  reasons 
why  the  President  would  want  latitude  in 
the  program.  I  am  not  interested  in 
taking  it  away  from  him.  I  have  too 
much  confidence  in  him.  But  my  point 
is  that  it  is  utterly  illogical  that  we 
should  direct  products  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  in  order  to  weaken  the  tyrant  or  to 
make  strong  the  enslaved. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  because  the  opposition  has  not 
had  much  time  to  debate  its  side  of  the 
issue.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  3  min¬ 
utes  on  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd]  is  a  very  reasonable  man.  I  think 
he  knows  of  my  real  respect  for  his 
views. 

Mr.  DODD.  Indeed  I  do;  and  I  am 
grateful. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  a  calcu¬ 
lated  risk  in  everything  we  do  here.  But 
I  wish  to  speak  to  my  Democratic  col¬ 
leagues  for  a  moment.  On  several  oc¬ 
casions  when  the  former  administration 
came  to  Congress  and  asked  for  special 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  Poland — the 
same  Yugoslavia,  the  same  Poland,  the 
same  Gomulka,  the  same  Tito — Demo¬ 
crat  after  Democrat  supported  President 
Eisenhower.  I  think  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  was  right.  I  am  not  arguing 
about  that. 
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Now  President  Kennedy  has  asked 
members  of  his  party,  upon  whom  he  de¬ 
pends,  to  give  him  the  same  latitude  and 
the  same  flexibility  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  same  problems.  It  is  proposed  that 
we  say,  “No.” 

I  believe  the  former  administration 
made  some  inroads  that  were  rather 
significant.  For  example,  in  Poland  the 
Voice  of  America  is  not  jammed.  It 
can  be  listened  to  at  any  place  in  that 
country. 

Furthermore,  it  is  well  known  in  Poland 
that  the  food  comes  from  the  United 
States.  The  CARE  program  was  opera¬ 
tive  in  Yugoslavia  even  to  the  extent  that 
CARE  supervised  the  actual  distribution 
of  American  food  into  the  villages. 

Furthermore,  one  can  go  into  Polish 
libraries,  in  Warsaw,  as  this  Senator  has 
done,  and  pick  up  magazines  that  we 
read  in  America.  American  books  can 
be  found  in  those  libraries.  They  can¬ 
not  be  found  in  Moscow,  but  they  can 
be  found  in  Warsaw. 

This  fall  there  will  be  a  great  meet¬ 
ing  of  leading  physicians  of  the  world 
at  the  University  of  Krakow,  the  oldest 
university  in  Europe.  We  have  made 
an  impact  in  that  country. 

Frankly,  the  program  is  a  calculated 
one.  Who  knows  what  will  happen?  I 
defy  any  Senator  to  show  me  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  hunger  has  destroyed 
communism. 

I  beg  any  Senator  to  give  me  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  instance  in  which  vast  hu¬ 
man  misery  that  takes  the  lives  of  inno¬ 
cent  people  has  ever  destroyed  com¬ 
munism.  It  did  not  destroy  it  in  China. 
It  did  not  destroy  it  in  Russia.  It  will 
not  destroy  it  in  Poland.  The  only  way 
I  know  to  win  people  is  with  love  and 
fair  play. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  Senator  take  additional 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  said 
enough. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  I  point  out  that  we  are  not  dealing 
with  the  same  Tito  with  whom  we  dealt 
in  past  years.  Anyone  who  has  followed 
what  Tito  has  said  in  the  past  few  years, 
his  pronouncements  and  his  actions, 
knows  that  it  is  not  the  same  Tito  that 
we  dealt  with  10  or  12  years  ago,  or 
even  5  or  6  years  ago.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  different  Tito,  and  a  different 
situation. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  a  great  illusion  on 
the  part  of  too  many  Senators  and  too 
many  members  of  the  press  that  he  is 
the  same  man.  He  is  not.  He  was  an 
opponent  of  Stalin.  He  is  a  close  ally 
of  Khrushchev. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  what  he 
thinks  about  Khrushchev’s  attitude  to¬ 
ward  Stalin.  How  does  the  Senator 
think  Khrushchev  got  into  office?  He 
was  not  playing  “footsie”  with  Stalin. 
He  denounced  him.  He  came  into  power 
by  denouncing  Stalin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that, 
but  the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  to  which  I  should  like  to  have 
the  reply  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 


is  that  Tito  was  opposed  to  the  Soviet 
Union  back  in  1951  and  1952.  He  is  no 
longer  opposed  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
are.  He  is  working  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  undermining  our  position  in 
country  after  country. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  At  this  moment  there  is 
underway  in  Moscow  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  for  Economic  Mutual  Assistance. 
The  council  is  undertaking  to  counter 
the  Common  Market  and  the  system  of 
trade  and  commerce  in  the  free  world. 
Tito  is  not  a  member  of  that  council. 
He  is  not  permitted  to  be  a  member. 
The  principal  commerce  of  Yugoslavia  is 
not  with  the  Communist  bloc  but  with 
the  free  world. 

In  fact,  70  percent  of  Yugoslavia’s 
trade  is  with  the  West. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  3 
additional  minutes.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  in  a  moment.  Be¬ 
fore  I  do  so,  I  think  it  should  be  made 
clear  to  Senators  that  while  Tito  may  not 
be  in  Moscow,  the  fact  is  that  Tito  has 
worked  in  country  after  country — in 
Africa  and  in  Asia — to  undermine  our 
position.  Any  Senator  who  reads  Tito’s 
speech  at  Belgrade  on  September  3  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
Tito  is  as  stern,  devastating,  and  em¬ 
phatic  a  critic  of  the  policies  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  is  Khru¬ 
shchev.  There  is  no  difference,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  Tito,  he  does  not  have 
missiles  to  rattle,  and  Tito  is  not  in  a 
position  to  engage  in  a  military  conquest. 
But  over  and  over  again  Tito  has  said 
that  he  believes  in  world  communism. 
He  believes  in  militant  world  commu¬ 
nism.  He  calls  it  international  proletar- 
ianism.  He  believes  that  promotion  of 
world  Communist  revolution  is  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  Yugoslavia.  I  say  we  should  not 
give  aid  to  that  kind  of  country. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  Sen¬ 
ators  who  favor  the  amendment  argue 
that  we  should  give  aid  to  Poland  and  to 
Yugoslavia,  whereas  a  half  hour  ago  the 
amendment  was  interpreted  as  one  which 
would  prohibit  aid  to  countries  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  First,  to  set  the  record 
straight,  Yugoslavia  applied  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  council  now  meeting  in 
Moscow.  It  was  denied  membership.  I 
do  not  rise  to  defend  all  that  Tito  has 
done  or  has  not  done.  Neither  do  I  rise 
to  give  any  assurance  that  the  program 
would  be  100  percent  successful.  But 
I  think  it  has  been  helpful  in  encourag¬ 
ing  a  deviation  by  Yugoslavia. 

If  the  Senator  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
yield  further,  the  basic  point  with  me  is 
that  if  we  tie  the  hands  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  so  that  no  entice¬ 
ment  for  schisms  within  the  Communist 
bloc  can  be  held  out,  if  the  only  attempt 
at  subversion,  penetration,  and  persua¬ 
sion  must  be  directed  against  us  and  we 
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can  do  nothing  to  counterbalance  it,  we 
can  have  small  hope  of  winning. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes.  My  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  that  during 
the  past  12  years  we  have  given  Tito 
$2  billion  worth  of  aid.  What  have  we 
to  show  for  it?  Is  Tito  now  closer  to  the 
Soviet  Union  or  further  away  from  that 
country?  Is  he  closer  to  our  position  or 
further  away?  12  years  ago,  when  we 
started  the  aid  program,  Tito  was  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Soviet  Union.  He  has  be¬ 
come  closer  and  closer  to  it.  If  that 
practical  experience  makes  any  sense  at 
all,  the  conclusion  must  be  that  the  kind 
of  aid  we  have  been  giving  Tito  will  not 
win  his  support  or  friendship. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  granting  of  aid 
to  Tito,  admittedly  a  Communist,  who 
has  repeatedly  declared  that  the  world 
must  be  communized,  is  an  inducement 
to  the  nations  in  Africa,  in  the  Middle 
East  and  in  the  Far  East,  to  follow  Tito. 
He  is  their  leader,  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  of  the  opinion  that,  al¬ 
though  he  is  a  Communist  and  controls 
a  Communist  government,  the  United 
States  has  for  15  years  provided  him 
with  aid. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  has  made  the 
statement  that  our  aid  has  caused  a  de¬ 
viation  of  the  Yugoslav  Government 
from  the  Communist  orbit. 

Mr.  GORE. ,  I  said  it  had  encouraged 
it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  only  cause  for  the 
deviation  is  that  there  are  15  million 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  who  believe 
in  God,  who  want  to  own  the  possessions 
of  their  farms,  who  want  to  live  as  dig¬ 
nified  human  beings,  and  who  want  to 
liberate  themselves  from  the  yoke  that 
Tito  has  placed  upon  them.  He,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  and  as  a  matter 
of  opportunism,  took  our  aid,  knowing 
that  he  could  not  fulfill  his  commitment 
to  provide  a  better  life  and  provide  more 
food,  and  knowing  that  if  he  did  not 
provide  food  his  government  would  fall. 

Being  in  that  predicament,  he  turned 
from  Moscow  to  the  United  States.  We 
lifted  him  up  at  the  moment  when  he 
could  not  fulfill  his  obligations  with 
his  communistic  form  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  the 
Senate  in  the  desire  to  help  the  hungry 
and  the  starving.  However,  I  have  an 
obligation  to  my  country. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  are  those  who 
say,  “Help  the  Communists.  By  help¬ 
ing  the  Communists  we  help  the  United 
States.”  That  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  No  one  can  give  me  that  sop. 
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Communism  intends  to  dominate  the 
world.  When  we  help  a  Communist 
form  of  government,  we  are  undermin¬ 
ing  the  security  and  the  structure  of  our 
own  country.  I  cannot  see  it  in  any 
other  way. 

Is  Gomulka,  of  Poland,  our  friend? 
Is  the  Polish  Government  friendly? 
Everyone  knows  what  happened  at  the 
Poznan  riots,  when  workers  and  stu¬ 
dents  gathered  and  marched  down  the 
streets  yelling  “Leba!  Leba!  Give  me 
bread!  Give  me  bread!”  The  Polish 
Government  suppressed  them.  They 
wanted  bread.  The  Communist  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  provide  it  for  them. 
That  is  what  caused  them  to  rise.  Of 
course  they  were  shot  down  and  put  to 
death. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  Hungary. 
I  should  like  to  ask  why  the  Hungarian 
people  should  not  be  entitled  to  aid. 
Have  there  been  any  nobler  patriots, 
fighters  for  freedom,  anywhere  in  the 
world,  than  the  Hungarian  people?  We 
have  not  given  it  to  them,  I  suppose, 
because  it  is  said  that  Gomulka  in  Po¬ 
land  is  not  subject  to  Russian  domina¬ 
tion,  but  that  the  Hungarian,  Kadar,  is. 
I  cannot  distinguish  between  them,  Mr. 
President.  They  are  Communists.  Re¬ 
peatedly  they  have  avowed  that  they 
will  not  be  content  until  the  world  is 
Communist. 

I  respect  the  integrity  of  what  has 
been  said.  I  do  not  respect  the  judg¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  believe  that  by  giving 
Communist  governments  help,  thus 
relieving  them  of  their  responsibility  to 
solve  their  problems,  we  are  helping  our 
country. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  that  thought. 
How  are  the  Communist  governments 
going  to  fall?  We  will  not  go  into  their 
lands.  We  indicated  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Budapest  insurrection.  We  indi¬ 
cated  it  in  Poznan.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
collapse,  it  must  come  from  the  people 
within  the  nation  rising,  saying,  “You 
have  not  provided  us  with  those  things 
that  we  need  in  life.” 

They  will  never  rise  if  we  keep  giving 
the  Communist  governments  the  things 
that  the  Communist  governments  can¬ 
not  produce  and  the  things  which  the 
people  want  and  need. 

One  word  further  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  is  nothing  more  than 
a  redeclaration  of  the  law  as  it  existed 
prior  to  yesterday’s  adoption  of  the 
Lausche  amendment.  It  is  nothing  else. 
Under  existing  law,  in  order  to  provide 
aid  under  Public  Law  480,  the  President . 
must  find  that  a  country  continues  to 
maintain  its  independence.  In  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  aid  to  Poland,  the  finding  has  to 
be  made  that  the  Polish  Government 
maintains  independence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  additional  time  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  Where  is  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Polish  Government  from  the 
domination  of  Moscow? 

That  finding  was  made,  namely,  that 
it  is  an  independent  government  free 
from  the  domination  of  Moscow. 


Secondly,  the  President  must  deter¬ 
mine  that  the  Nation  is  not  participating 
in  any  policy  or  program  for  the  Com¬ 
munist  conquest  of  the  world.  On  that 
score,  let  us  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
Marxian  philosophy,  which  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  avowed  by  Tito,  as  being  his 
philosophy,  states  that  there  shall  be  no 
rest  and  no  peace  until  all  the  world 
is  communized. 

I  ask  when,  if  ever,  has  Tito  repudiated 
the  Marxian  philosophy?  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  he  claims  that  there  shall 
be  a  communization  along  national  lines, 
instead  of  on  the  basis  of  internationally 
controlled  communism  out  of  Moscow. 

Third,  the  President  must  determine 
that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Give  help  to  the  enemy  government. 
Lift  it  from  its  crumbling  position.  Thus 
do  we  aid  the  youth  of  our  country. 

To  me,  this  is  more  than  a  momentary 
issue  concerning  the  problem  in  Commu¬ 
nist  dominated  countries.  I  want  to 
feed  those  people.  I  have  relatives  in 
Yugoslavia — full  cousins.  But  I  have  a 
love  for  the  children  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  me  the  primary  course  must  be 
one  which  will  insure  our  life;  and  when 
our  life  is  insured,  ultimately  we  will  be 
able  to  give  to  the  Poles,  the  Hungarians, 
the  Rumanians,  the  Czechoslovaks,  the 
Macedonians,  the  Slavs,  the  Croats’  and 
the  Serbs  not  only  food  for  their  body, 
but  spiritual  food  as  well — that  spiritual 
food  consisting  mainly  of  the  ability  to 
live  as  dignified  human  beings. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
nothing  more  than  a  redeclaration  of 
what  was  changed  yesterday.  What  I 
said  yesterday  is  equally  applicable  to 
this  amendment.  It  is  on  that  basis  that 
I  will  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hickey  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  does  this 
amendment  properly  come  before  the 
Senate,  if  it  is  merely  a  redeclaration  of 
what  the  law  was  before  the  adoption 
of  the  Lausche  amendment  yesterday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  According  to  the  rul¬ 
ing  of  the  Chair,  the  amendment  is  in 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  only  question  before  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  the  Chair  wish 
to  say  something  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
purport  of  the  amendment  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Senate.  The  amendment 
is  in  order,  and  it  is  for  the  Senate  to 
decide  whether  it  is  proper. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  amendment 
contained  the  identical  words  of  the  law 
as  it  was  repealed  yesterday  by  the 
Lausche  amendment,  would  the  proposal 
of  today  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cannot  answer  a  hypothetical 
question.  The  amendment  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time  is  in  order. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  in  order.  All 
right. 
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Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  for  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  In  my  judgment,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  has  made  one  of  the 
great  speeches  in  this  body,  great  for 
its  logic  and  eloquence. 

Does  the  Senator  know  whether  Tito 
is  running  a  foreign  aid  program  of  his 
own? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tito  is  running  a  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  of  his  own.  He  is 
running  it  in  Africa,  and  I  think  it  goes 
even  beyond  that. 

Mr.  DODD.  How  in  the  world  can 
we  justify  giving  aid  to  Tito,  of  all  peo¬ 
ple,  if  he  is  handing  out  foreign  aid 
from  his  own  treasury  to  further  the 
Communist  cause?  Certainly  he  does 
not  give  foreign  aid  to  any  free  world 
country,  does  he? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  believe  he 

does. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  I  can  say  cate¬ 
gorically  that  he  does  not.  To  me, 
this  amendment  seems  to  compound  the 
blunder  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  college  professor  of 
Slovenia  went  to  Pakistan  to  teach. 
While  teaching  in  Pakistan  he  came  into 
contact  with  many  of  the  Pakistanian 
leaders.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  in  which 
he  said  that  Pakistan  was  leaning  more 
and  more  toward  accepting  a  Tito  type 
of  government. 

I  make  this  statement  in  connection 
with  my  contention  that  by  giving  aid 
to  Communist  countries,  we  are  encour¬ 
aging  all  of  the  emerging  nations  to  look 
favorably  upon  the  Tito  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  support  the  statement  just  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  I  support  it 
explicitly. 

Recently,  George  Bailey,  writing  in 
the  Reporter,  said: 

The  fitting  of  the  Marxist  formula  into 
the  natural  anticolonial  reaction  Is  the 
greatest  service  the  Yugoslav  regime  has 
made  to  the  Communist  cause. 

In  an  article  I  cited  yesterday,  which 
was  written  by  Milorad  Drachkovitch  for 
Orbis,  published  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  Foreign  Policy  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  this  statement  was 
made: 

One  of  the  ironic  paradoxes  of  our  time 
is  that  at  least  part  of  the  generous  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  given  by  the  United  States 
to  Yugoslavia  as  a  calculated  gamble  to 
weaken  the  Communist  bloc  is  used  by  Tito 
to  undermine  Western  power  and  influence 
in  the  grey  zones  of  Southeast  Asia,  Africa, 
and,  less  directly,  Latin  America. 
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The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  are  absolutely  correct.  There 
is  no  question  that  Tito  has  his  own 
foreign  aid  program.  It  is  a  program  for 
the  advancement  of  communism 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  his  eloquent  argument.  It  is 
an  argument  which  I  think  should  be 
convincing  to  anyone.  I  supplement  it 
by  asking:  Is  it  not  true  that  it  was 
Yugoslavia  which  delivered  Imre  Nagy 
into  the  hands  of  Khrushchev’s  mur¬ 
derers?  Was  it  not  in  Belgrade  that  the 
so-called  uncommitted  countries  met  and 
castigated  Western  colonialism,  but  said 
nothing  about  the  rape  of  Tibet  and 
Hungary? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  can  only  answer 
that  question  by  saying  that  my  recol¬ 
lection  is  that  sanctuary  was  given  to 
nuns  from  Yugoslavia  in  our  embassy 
in  Budapest. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  know  how, 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  it  can 
be  said  that  Yugoslavia  is  pro-Westem 
or  pro-American,  or  is  even  inclined  in 
that  direction. 

If  the  United  States  gives  food  to 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  and  if  hungry 
people  are  fed,  I  ask,  Does  not  that  make 
the  people  more  content  with  their  lot? 
Is  it  not  unlikely  that  people  will  rebel 
against  the  established  order  if  they  are 
content  with  their  lot? 

I  think  we  should  not  retreat  from  the 
position  we  established  yesterday.  We 
have  heard  some  comment  from  the 
State  Department  that  that  action  will 
be  interpreted  as  an  abandonment  by 
the  United  States  of  the  captive  people. 
I  interpret  it  in  just  the  opposite  way. 
We  are  trying  to  bring  down  their  gov¬ 
ernments.  By  helping  them,  we  will  not 
hasten  the  day  when  the  monolith  will 
crack  from  within. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Talk  to  the  refugees 
from  Yugoslavia,  be  they  Croats  or  Serbs 
or  Slovenes.  Talk  to  them  in  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  or  Minnesota.  Talk 
to  the  individuals  who  have  fled  from 
communism.  They  will  say  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake  every  day  by  giving  aid 
to  the  Communist  governments  which 
are  keeping  their  people  in  thralldom. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  not 
simply  to  wipe  out  what  was  done  by 
the  Senate  yesterday.  It  is  true  that 
the  amendment  will  still  leave  in  the 
bill  a  prohibition  against  providing  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  to  Yugoslavia.  As  I 
understand,  the  amendment  applies  only 
to  Public  Law  480  and  to  food  ship¬ 
ments.  So  if  the  amendment  shall  be 
agreed  to,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  mean 
that  all  that  was  achieved  yesterday  will 
be  wiped  out. 

However,  Senators  who  favor  the 
amendment  have  taken  the  position  that 
the  action  taken  yesterday  will  interfere 
with  the  maneuverability  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  I  admire  and 
respect  the  President;  in  most  respects 
I  support  him.  However,  the  law  has 


been  interpreted  clearly  by  the  President 
now  as  permitting  him  to  sell  food  under 
Public  Law  480  to  Poland,  in  spite  of 
the  clear  provision  in  the  law  that  no 
assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  the 
act  to  any  government  of  any  country 
unless  the  President  determines  that 
such  country  is  not  dominated  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  international  Communist 
movement. 

We  all  know  that  Poland  is  dominated 
and  controlled  by  the  international 
Communist  movement.  If  it  is  not,  then 
no  country  is. 

Therefore,  the  issue  is  whether  the 
Senate  feels  that  Public  Law  480  should 
be  made  available  to  Yugoslavia  and  Po¬ 
land.  That  is  the  issue.  If  the  amend¬ 
ment  shall  be  adopted,  aid  will  be  made 
available  to  those  countries.  We  know 
it  will  be  made  available.  We  have  a 
complete  history  of  such  a  procedure. 

If  the  amendment  shall  be  defeated — 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  defeated — then  food 
will  not  be  made  available.  As  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  ,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche] 
have  so  well  said,  probably  the  best  in¬ 
strument  for  peace  that  we  have  on  our 
side  is  food — our  abundance  of  food,  the 
ability  to  produce  it,  and  the  stark  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Communists  to  match  our 
agricultural  ability  and  abundance. 
This  is  why  Communist  China  '  declin¬ 
ing  and  is  losing  her  power,  and  it  is 
also  why  Russia  is  having  so  much 
trouble. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  not  it  be  a  little 
fatuous  for  us  to  believe  that  if  we  gave 
food  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  those  countries  would  not 
only  permit  the  people  there  to  use  that 
food,  but  also  would  encourage  them  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  was  kindly 
disposed  toward  them,  and  thus  would 
help  create  a  better  feeling  toward  the 
West? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  correct.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  no  question  that  whatever  we 
give  to  Poland  does  help  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion;  and  there  is  also  no  question  that 
Poland  exports  a  great  deal  of  her  agri¬ 
cultural  products  to  Russia  and  to  other 
Communist  countries. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
years  I  have  opposed  the  foreign  aid 
program  as  now  established  and  admin¬ 
istered,  because  in  my  judgment  it  pic¬ 
tures  the  United  States  in  a  very  un¬ 
fortunate  way  to  peoples  around  the 
world.  It  pictures  the  United  States  as 
a  bewildered  old  gentleman  who  is  run¬ 
ning  to  and  fro,  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  scattering  the  patrimony  of  his 
people  among  99  nations,  regardless  of 
whether  those  nations  are  friends  or  are 
neutralists  or  are  potential  foes,  and  is 


doing  so  under  the  delusion  that  he  can 
buy  friends  and  purchase  peace. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  the 
policy — which  has  prevailed  for  some 
years — of  giving  aid  to  Communist  dic¬ 
tators  and  Communist  nations  is  the 
height  of  folly. 

It  is  quite  conceivable,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  $2,500 
million  or  more  of  foreign  aid  which  was 
given  to  Tito  by  the  United  States,  under 
the  beguilements  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  might 
today  be  enjoying  freedom  from  Com¬ 
munist  rule  at  this  moment.  It  is  the 
height  of  folly  for  the  United  States  to 
declare,  in  one  breath,  “We  are  opposed 
to  communism,”  but  then  to  insist,  in 
the  next  breath,  that  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  must  be 
used  to  assist  Communist  dictators  such 
as  Tito,  to  forge  all  the  tighter  the 
chains  of  communism  on  the  people  of 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  years  ago,  after 
the  United  States  had  begun  foreign  aid 
to  Tito  and  had  assisted  him  in  forming 
the  largest  army  in  Europe  outside  of 
Russia,  Tito  went  to  Moscow  and  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  said  he  would  never 
again  be  separated  from  Russia.  Within 
4  or  5  weeks  after  that  time,  a  debate 
occurred  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  which  we  threatened  to  cut  off 
foreign  aid  to  Tito.  At  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Senate  was  induced  by  the  ar¬ 
guments  now  being  made  by  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  amendment  to  pass  a 
foreign  aid  bill  providing,  in  substance, 
that  in  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
foreign  aid  to  Tito  could  be  continued. 
And  it  was  continued  ever  since. 

Within  the  past  year,  Tito  has  in¬ 
vited  to  Belgrade,  his  capital,  neutral¬ 
ists  from  all  around  the  earth.  He  in¬ 
vited  them  there  when  the  Berlin  crisis 
was  at  fever  heat.  In  welcoming  the 
delegates  to  Belgrade,  he  made  a  speech 
to  the  neutralists,  and  in  it  he  stated, 
in  substance,  that  Russia  was  right  and 
the  United  States  was  wrong  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  about  Berlin.  Yet,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  face  of  that  fact,  it  is  here 
proposed  and  urged  upon  the  Senate 
that  we  give  aid  to  the  Communist  dic¬ 
tator  of  a  country  who  has  declared  that 
Russia  is  right  and  the  United  States  is 
wrong  about  Berlin. 

I  expect  to  vote  against  the  amend¬ 
ment  because  I  believe  that  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  foreign  aid  to  a  Communist  dic¬ 
tator  such  as  Tito  not  only  belies  our 
declaration  that  we  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  communism,  but  also  serves 
to  fasten  all  the  tighter  the  chains  of 
communism  upon  the  people  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  who,  but  for  the  aid  the  United 
States  has  given  Tito,  might  this  very 
day  be  free  and  entitled  to  worship 
Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
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ators  who  may  wish  to  join  in  sponsoring 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader  and  myself  may 
be  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  some  aspects  of  foreign  policy 
with  which,  from  time  to  time,  I  have 
found  fault,  under  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations.  However, 
in  any  showdown — and  this  is  one — I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  always  subordinated  my  per¬ 
sonal  opinion;  and  I  have  gone  along 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  done  so  because,  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  the  President  is  the  one  man  who 
is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy.  I  have  made  my  final  de¬ 
cisions  in  support  of  him  because,  first, 
I  believe  that  any  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  is  worthy  of  the  high¬ 
est  trust  and  respect  of  the  Senate,  and, 
second,  because  I  know  that  he  has  ac¬ 
cess  to  information  which  is  not  avail¬ 
able  to  me;  and  it  is  information  on 
which  he,  in  the  discharge  of  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  the  Chief  Executive  of 
our  Nation,  has  to  make  the  critical  de¬ 
cisions. 

Many  of  these  decisions  are,  I  know, 
politically  unpalatable.  They  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  in  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  They  are  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  to  the  people  in  our  home 
States,  who  lack  the  time  to  study  the 
intricacies  and  complexities  of  the  grave 
questions  of  foreign  relations. 

When  we  go  home,  do  we  explain  to 
our  people  that  what  we  really  voted  to 
cut  off  was  surplus  foods  which  were 
going  to  feed  people  in  need;  or  do  we 
explain,  further,  that  our  action  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  might  under  certain 
circumstances  do  untold  mischief  to  the 
President’s  efforts  to  maintain  and  to 
adjust  the  delicate  balance  of  forces 
throughout  the  world,  which  he  under¬ 
stands  far  more  fully  than  does  any 
one  of  us,  and  on  which  literally  depends 
the  life  or  the  death  of  tens  of  millions 
of  people,  including  Americans? 

There  have  been  times — and  I  speak 
very  personally  in  regard  to  this  mat¬ 
ter — when  information  which  has  been 
made  available  to  the  leadership  could 
not,  without  detriment  to  the  well-being 
of  the  Nation,  have  been  made  public, 
even  under  the  most  trying  and  difficult 
circumstances.  In  instances  of  that  kind 
we  have  to  place  our  faith  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  constitutionally  elected 
Chief  of  State  of  this  Government.  We 
have  to  be  prepared  to  take  whatever 
political  consequences  are  entailed,  be¬ 
cause  the  welfare  of  the  country  must 
always  come  ahead  of  the  political  wel¬ 
fare  of  any  individual  Member  of  this 
body. 

Over  the  years  I  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  mail  in  opposition  to  our  policy 
in  regard  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  It 
is  easy  to  vote  that  opposition;  but  to  do 
so  would  mean  to  ignore  the  factors 
which  all  along  indicated  discontent  and 
disagreement  within  those  countries 
with  the  monolithic  policies  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  and  indicated  tendencies  to 
break  away,  and  tendencies  to  follow 


a  more  independent  national  course, 
even  though  perhaps  in  small  degree. 

Can  it  be  other  than  in  the  interests 
of  this  Nation,  wherever  possible,  to 
further  and  encourage  splits  or  break¬ 
aways  in  the  monolithic  nature  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  to  do  so  with  our  eyes 
open  to  the  fact  that  these  countries  are 
still  Communist  controlled  so  far  as  their 
governments  are  concerned,  but  I  would 
daresay  not  Communist  controlled  so  far 
as  their  regimented  people  are  concerned. 

If  we  want  to  do  what  we  can,  espec¬ 
ially  in  Eastern  Europe,  to  break  down 
the  monolithic  Soviet  structure  built  by 
Stalin,  and  to  let  in  a  little  of  the  air 
of  freedom,  it  is  my  belief  that  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  we  continue  the  policy 
started  by  Presidents  Eisenhower  and 
Truman  in  the  cases  of  Poland  and  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  and  continued  by  President 
Kennedy,  by  giving  him  the  tools  which 
he  says  he  must  have.  Not  to  do  so,  in 
my  opinion,  may  well  force  Yugoslavia 
back  into  the  Soviet  orbit  and  reduce 
whatever  hopes  the  Polish  people  have 
of  breaking  away  from  control  by  Mos¬ 
cow.  So  as  we  go  home,  the  fact  is  that 
all  we  have  done  is  to  tie  the  President’s 
hands  in  carrying  on  the  real  struggle 
between  freedom  and  totalitarianism. 

There  are  no  funds  in  this  amendment 
for  Yugoslavia.  There  was  a  possibility, 
as  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man  1  stated  on  yesterday  that  there 
might  be  a  $10  million  loan,  not  a  grant, 
under  the  Development  Fund  for  that 
country;  but  even  this  would  have  been 
subject  to  the  discretion  and  control  of 
the  President  and  would  be  carried  out 
within  the  confines  of  the  authority 
granted  to  him  under  this  act  this  year, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  years  gone  by 
under  two  other  Presidents.  But  what 
the  Senate  did  yesterday  will  insure  that 
$80  million  in  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  which  were  destined  to  be  sold 
not  given,  but  sold — to  Yugoslavia  to 
feed  some  hungry  people  will  stay,  in¬ 
stead,  to  rot  in  the  storage  bins  with  the 
costs  of  storage  being  met  by  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  Similarly  in  Poland  what 
is  entailed  is  largely  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  local  cur¬ 
rencies  to  help  the  Polish  people,  perhaps 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60 
million  in  food. 

What  the  results  of  the  action  on  yes¬ 
terday  would  achieve,  in  effect,  would  be 
to  throw  away  whatever  results  have 
been  achieved  under  two  previous  Pres¬ 
idents  and  last  year  under  our  present 
President  to  modify  the  totalitarian 
structure  of  Eastern  Europe. 

These  are  factors  which  I  would  hope 
my  colleagues  would  consider  in  their 
study  and  consideration  of  the  proposal 
now  before  us.  These  are  the  factors 
which,  however  personally  distasteful, 
the  present  course  may  be  for  any  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body,  however  politically  un¬ 
palatable  it  may  be  in  any  State  in  the 
Union,  we  have  got  to  face  as  men  and 
women  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation  beyond  any  consideration  of  per¬ 
sonal  political  welfare,  in  the  interests 
of  both  peace  and  freedom.  These  are 


the  factors  which  have  motivated  three 
Presidents  of  the  United  States — a  Re¬ 
publican  and  two  Democrats — to  take 
this  course,  regardless  of  political  con¬ 
sequence  to  themselves. 

They  have  taken  this  course  for  one 
reason  only — because  they  held  it  to  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  country.  We 
know,  on  the  basis  of  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he  served  in 
this  body  and  in  the  House,  that  he  is 
a  moderate  man  who  is  intent  upon  only 
one  thing,  as  were  his  predecessors, 
namely,  to  carry  out  the  obligations  and 
duties  of  his  office  in  a  way  and  in  a 
manner  to  safeguard  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes. 

President  Kennedy  is  no  stranger  to 
us.  He  is  a  man  whom  most  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  know  personally 
and,  I  am  sure,  hold  in  the  highest 
esteem.  In  his  8  years  of  service  in  the 
Senate,  we  have  all  had  a  chance  to  form 
our  own  estimate  as  to  what  he  stands 
for,  what  he  believes  in,  what  he  seeks  to 
do.  I  have  served  under  four  Presidents 
in  my  20  years  in  the  Congress,  and  in 
my  opinion  President  Kennedy  is  the 
best  versed  by  far  in  the  intricacies  of 
foreign  policy.  He  is  the  most  under¬ 
standing  of  the  need  of  a  good  and  mu¬ 
tual  relationship  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches.  He  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
support  we  can  give  him,  in  carrying  out 
the  most  difficult  and  demanding  job  in 
the  world.  He  carries  the  greatest  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  shoulders  the  heaviest 
burdens.  Is  there  any  doubt  in  this 
body  that  when  he  advocates,  as  he  does 
in  this  instance,  the  continuance  of  the 
same  course  pursued  by  President  Tru¬ 
man  and  President  Eisenhower,  he  is  not 
doing  so  with  the  best  interest  of  our 
country  in  mind? 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  we  would 
do  our  full  share  in  holding  up  his  hand 
and  giving  him  the  support  which  he 
needs  to  carry  out  the  policies  which 
this  Nation’s  interests  require  and  which 
the  leadership  of  freedom  entails.  If  he 
succeeds,  we  all  succeed — Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike.  If  he  fails,  we  all 
fail;  and  if  that  happens,  there  will  be 
no  dividing  lines  between  the  parties. 

The  responsibility  to  initiate,  to  pro¬ 
pose,  to  carry  out  foreign  policy  is  his. 
The  responsibility  to  dispose  in  this  in¬ 
stance  is  ours.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  be  able  to  exercise  that  respon¬ 
sibility  as  we  have  done,  by  and  large, 
over  the  years  with  an  awareness  of  the 
tremendous  stakes  involved  and  with  a 
sense  of  dedication,  beyond  politics,  to 
the  welfare  of  our  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  if  it  is  not  true  that,  if 
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this  amendment  passes,  the  bill  will  still 
provide  that  there  will  be  no  economic 
assistance  program,  no  economic  devel¬ 
opment  program,  for  Yugoslavia?  What 
the  Senator  has  said  in  his  speech,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  that  there  would  be  a 
small  economic  development  program, 
but  it  would  have  to  meet  certain  stand¬ 
ards.  As  I  understand,  even  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  in  view  of  what 
we  did  yesterday,  there  will  be  no  eco¬ 
nomic  program.  There  may  be  a  Public 
Law  480  program  if  it  meets  require¬ 
ments  laid  down  in  the  amendment.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

*  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  live  up  to  their  full¬ 
est  function  in  exercising  independent 
judgment.  I  would  be  the  last  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  right  of  a  Senator  or  the  duty 
of  a  Senator  so  to  do. 

In  this  particular  case  I  suggest  that 
our  Ship  of  State  is  sailing  in  uncertain 
dangerous  waters.  Foreign  policy  is  by 
no  means  an  exact  science. 

This  amendment  brings  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  an  issue  that  is  not  new. 
It  brings  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  an 
issue  in  which  the  position  taken  by 
various  Senators  is  not  a  new  position 
for  them. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  in  opposing  the  amend¬ 
ment,  stated  he  had  voted  against  all 
the  foreign  aid  bills  for  some  years. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  stated  that  he  has  held  the  views 
he  has  expressed  today  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Those  Senators  have  that  right. 

I  would  like  to  cite  that  the  position 
which  Senators  who  are  supporting  the 
pending  amendment  take  has  in  general 
been  endorsed  by  three  Presidents  and 
every  Secretary  of  State  who  has  served 
under  those  three  Presidents. 

In  this  regard  I  raise  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  policy  of  the  previous 
two  administrations  and  that  of  the 
present  administration  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Earlier  today  I  made  the  statement 
that  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  had 
encouraged  deviation  on  the  part  of 
Yugoslavia.  I  propose  now  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  accuracy  of  that  statement. 

I  do  not  propose  to  demonstrate  that 
Yugoslavia  holds  views  generally  paral¬ 
lel  to  those  of  the  United  States,  but  I 
propose  to  demonstrate  that  Yugoslavia 
has  asserted  independence  by  her  votes 
in  the  United  Nations  and  by  her  mem¬ 
bership  in  organizations  identified  with 
the  West. 

Last  year,  when  highly  controversial 
issues  were  before  the  United  Nations, 
upon  occasion  Yugoslavia  voted  not  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  but  with  the  United  States 
of  America.  Let  me  cite  some  instances. 

On  October  20,  1961,  there  was  under 
consideration  a  resolution  endorsing  the 
report  of  the  Atomic  Radiation  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  report  included  implicit  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  test. 
The  Soviet  Union  did  not  vote  for  that 


resolution.  Neither  did  India.  Neither 
did  Indonesia.  They  all  abstained.  Who 
voted  for  it?  Well,  the  United  States 
did.  And  so  did  Yugoslavia. 

On  the  27th  day  of  the  same  month 
there  was  under  consideration  a  resolu¬ 
tion  appealing  to  the  Soviet  Union  not 
to  detonate  the  50-megaton  bomb.  How 
did  the  Soviet  Union  vote?  “No.”  How 
did  Yugoslavia  vote?  “Yes.”  How  did 
the  United  States  vote?  “Yes.” 

On  the  20th  day  of  December  last 
there  was  pending  a  crucial  question 
concerning  the  authorizing  of  financing 
for  United  Nations  operations  in  the 
Congo.  Let  me  disgress  to  say  that  the 
fight  for  the  Congo  was  a  fight  for  Africa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yield  me  3  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
3  more  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  decided,  in  response  to 
the  appeals  for  aid  from  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Congo,  that  aid  should 
go  not  directly  from  the  United  States, 
but  from  the  United  Nations. 

Last  December  it  became  necessary 
to  authorize  financing  for  the  United 
Nations  operation  in  the  Congo.  How 
did  the  Soviet  Union  vote?  “No.”  How 
did  Yugoslavia  vote?  “Yes.”  How  did 
the  United  States  vote?  “Yes.”  How 
did  India  vote?  “Yes.” 

On  December  20  last  there  was  a 
question  of  authorizing  United  Nations 
emergency  funds  for  operations  in  the 
Middle  East.  How  did  the  U.S.S.R.  vote? 
“No.”  How  did  the  United  States  vote? 
“Yes.”  And  so  did  Yugoslavia. 

Again,  last  December  there  was  a 
question  of  approving  the  $200  million 
bond  issue  of  the  United  Nations.  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  the  United  States  voted  “Yes.” 
The  Soviet  Union  voted  “no.” 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  cite  these  votes 
as  evidence  that  Yugoslavia  has  em¬ 
braced  the  Western  position  on  all  ques¬ 
tions,  but  I  cite  them  as  evidence  that 
Yugoslavia  has  demonstrated  a  capacity 
and  a  willingness  to  be  independent  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  can  cite  other  in¬ 
stances. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  at 
the  conference  table,  as  a  U.S.  delegate 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  in  Geneva,  with  representatives 
of  Yugoslavia.  Not  only  are  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs  members  of  GATT,  but,  also,  they 
are  members  of  the  World  Bank,  and 
they  have  an  associate  membership  in 
the  OECD  and  in  the  International  Mon¬ 
etary  Fund.  Seventy  percent  of  their 
trade  is  with  the  West. 

I  say  to  Senators  that  the  chance 
taking  by  former  Presidents  Truman 
and  Eisenhower  and  by  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  and  all  their  Secretaries  of  State, 
to  try  to  encourage  the  deviation  of 
Yugoslavia,  has  paid  off;  and  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  undertake  some  more  chance 
taking  on  behalf  of  freedom,  rather 
than  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  President 
in  respect  to  an  attempt  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  efforts  at  subversion  and 


penetration  by  the  Soviet  Union  into  the 
ranks  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  from  the  time  on  the  bill 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  respond  in  part  to  some  of  the 
statements  made  earlier  this  afternoon. 
I  feel  that,  while  those  statements  were 
made  in  all  good  faith,  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  pointed  out,  they  were 
not  necessarily  factual. 

The  first  point  which  needs  to  be  made 
is  that  the  amendment  which  was  agreed 
to  yesterday  would  help  no  one  except 
the  Communist  bloc,  which  would  have 
a  greater  grip  upon  the  satellite  coun¬ 
tries  than  ever  before.  The  amendment 
would  strike  down  a  number  of  programs 
which  have  been  widely  supported  by 
the  American  people. 

These  programs  include  the  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  of  food 
parcels  as  gifts  from  American  citizens; 
school  lunches,  by  such  organizations  as 
Care,  Church  World  Relief,  and  Joint 
Distribution  Committee;  and  emergency 
aid  in  foodstuffs  and  medicines,  such  as 
was  provided  to  the  Hungarian  people 
after  their  valiant  effort  to  achieve  free¬ 
dom  in  1956. 

The  amendment  would  also  strike 
down  the  completion  of  the  Children’s 
Hospital  in  Poland. 

I  say  to  the  good  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee,  who  has  given  us  an  excellent 
documentation  of  some  examples  of  in¬ 
dependence  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Yugoslavia,  that  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ago  the  Presiding  Officer  told  me 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Hungarian  revo¬ 
lution  and  rebellion  Yugoslavia  accepted 
20,000  refugees  from  Hungary. 

Furthermore,  when  I  hear  it  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  Imre  Nagy 
was  literally  purloined  away,  taken  by 
the  Yugoslavs  and  handed  over  to  Khru¬ 
shchev,  I  say  that  is  not  true.  It  is  not 
a  factual  statement.  Imre  Nagy  was  in¬ 
vited  by  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  a  conference,  and  he  went,  and 
he  was  taken  away. 

I  add  that  the  feeling  expressed  by 
some  of  our  colleagues,  that  if  we  had 
not  given  aid  to  Yugoslavia  the  people 
of  Yugoslavia  would  be  free,  is  nothing 
but  an  assertion,  and  surely  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  history  or  by  fact.  It  would 
be  as  true  to  say  that  if  we  had  not  given 
aid  to  Yugoslavia,  Stalin  would  have  put 
his  grip  on  Yugoslavia  forever. 

The  fact  is  that  when  President  Tru¬ 
man  and  President  Eisenhower  and  two 
Secretaries  of  State  recommended  that 
the  President  be  given  authority — that  is 
what  we  are  talking  about;  some  leeway, 
some  authority,  some  flexibility — to  ex¬ 
tend  aid  to  Yugoslavia  or  to  Poland, 
when  it  was  in  our  national  interest,  that 
authority  was  requested  because  the 
President  then  felt,  as  the  President  now 
feels,  that  this  would  loosen  the  hold  of 
the  Soviet  Union  upon  those  countries. 

It  has.  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  been 
wooing  Mr.  Tito.  Tito  has  not  been 
wooing  Mr.  Khrushchev.  Why  is  Khru- 
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shchev  sending  his  emissaries  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia?  Because,  with  Western  assist¬ 
ance,  Yugoslavia  has  been  pulling  away 
from  the  Communist  bloc.  That  is  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program. 

I  wish  to  make  quite  clear  that  I  do 
not  like  dictators,  whether  they  are 
Communist  dictators.  Fascist  dictators, 
military  dictators,  or  penny  ante  dic¬ 
tators.  I  do  not  care  for  any  of  them. 
I  have  spent  a  lifetime  fighting  com¬ 
munism  where  it  counts,  even  here  in 
the  United  States.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  can  fight  communism  by  tying  the 
hands  of  the  participants  and  saying, 
“The  only  way  we  can  fight  communism 
inside  the  Soviet  bloc  is  by  the  direct  use 
of  military  power.” 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  a  valu¬ 
able  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  He  remembers 
that  what  stopped  the  Communist  revo¬ 
lution  in  Greece  was  the  closing  of  the 
Yugoslavia  border.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  if  we  cut  off  all  aid  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  the 
border  would  be  opened  and  we  might 
well  have  another  civil  war  involving  the 
Communists,  who  would  move  into 
Greece  again? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  responsibility  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  I 
wish  to  say  that  in  conversation  with 
high  officials  of  the  Greek  Government 
in  Athens,  Greece,  last  October,  I  was 
told  that  if  anything  would  disrupt  rela¬ 
tionships  between  Yugoslavia  and 
Greece,  the  southern  flank  of  NATO 
could  not  be  held  by  the  Greeks. 

I  am  not  arguing  for  Tito.  I  do  not 
care  one  hoot  about  Tito.  In  fact,  I 
wish  he  were  gone.  I  am  arguing  for 
the  right  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  his  authority  as  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  in  this  country  for 
national  security  purposes.  The  Con¬ 
gress  has  not  denied  the  President  the 
right  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  wherever 
he  may  see  fit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  3  more  min¬ 
utes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  notice  that  the 
amendment  does  not  provide  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  not 
join  with  any  country  in  terms  of  using 
the  Armed  Forces.  But  he  may  not  use 
any  authority  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  with  relation  to  the  countries  that 
are  supposedly  under  Communist  dom¬ 
ination,  even  if  the  President  finds  that 
it  would  be  in  the  national  interest  to  do 
so. 

I  ask  Senators  what  would  be  better 
than  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  use  of  mutual  security 
funds,  food,  or  anything  else  we  have, 
to  completely  divide  Communist  China 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  What  could  be 
better  for  America?  But  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  which  the  Senate  has  agreed 
provides  that  the  President  cannot  take 
such  action.  Even  if  the  result  were 
possible,  it  could  not  be  done. 


I  conclude  by  pointing  out  that  we  are 
talking  about  Public  Law  480.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  did  not  include 
a  provision  related  to  Public  Law  480. 
So  the  pending  amendment  is  in  con¬ 
cert  with  or  within  the  scope  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment.  What  we  are  talking 
about  would  not  provide  economic  assist¬ 
ance.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  related  entirely  to  the 
Agricultural  Trade  and  Adjustment  Act, 
known  as  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  essence,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  has  indicated  that 
Tito  is  a  Communist. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course  he  is. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  ap¬ 
parently  correct.  The  leadership  of  his 
regime  is  certainly  communistic.  But  I 
think  we  should  realize  that  at  least  70 
percent  of  the  trade  of  Yugoslavia  is 
with  the  West.  This  contact  with  non- 
Soviet  bloc  countries  is  surely  a  salu¬ 
tary  situation — and  holds  promise  of  co¬ 
operation,  rather  than  opposition  from 
the  people  there.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  fact. 
Furthermore,  as  every  Senator  knows, 
every  time  machinery  is  installed  in  an¬ 
other  country  by  a  manufacturer  in  our 
country,  we  have  the  responsibility  for 
providing  spare  parts,  which,  in  a  sense, 
holds  one  country  to  another. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  a  breakthrough  may  come  within 
a  year  or  two  years?  Of  course,  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  of  time  is  not  possible  for 
such  determination.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
those  elements  within  Yugoslavia  which 
are  more  youthful  than  Tito,  conditioned 
on  his  age,  and  his  regime,  are  eager  or 
at  least  cognizant  of  reasons  to  work 
with  Western  Powers? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  it  is.  I  wish 
to  be  very  frank  about  it.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  joins  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  West  Virginia  in  his  hope  for 
the  future. 

As  I  said  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  I  feel 
that  we  would  take  a  risk.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  judgment.  I  think  the  facts  are 
that  the  younger  element  has  a  greater 
desire  to  work  with  the  West. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  a  calculated 
risk;  but  is  it  not  one  that  should  be 
taken? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed,  it  is. 
Everything  we  do  today  is  a  calculated 
risk.  When  we  perfect  atom  bombs  it 
is  a  calculated  risk. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  really  talking 
about  one  question.  Shall  we  deny 
President  Kennedy,  who  today  faces 
some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation,  the  same  au¬ 
thority,  the  same  latitude,  and  the  same 
flexibility  that  we  gave  to  two  previous 
Presidents?  I  ask  my  colleagues  what 
right  we  have  to  call  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  act  in  terms 
of  protecting  and  defending  our  Nation 
when  we  are  determined  to  tie  his  hands 
in  one  part  of  the  world?  What  would 
the  amendment  agreed  to  yesterday  do 
to  weaken  the  Communist  bloc? 


I  ask  Senators  to  name  one  Commu¬ 
nist  country  in  which  hunger  and  pov¬ 
erty  have  stalked  the  land  and  in  which 
communism  has  been  broken. 

In  countries  in  which  hunger,  poverty, 
and  disease  have  stalked  the  land,  com¬ 
munism  has  fastened  its  hold  upon  the 
people  even  more  severely. 

We  have  entered  upon  a  program  of 
risk.  We  are  taking  some  chances.  But 
I  submit  that  the  policy  which  has  been 
followed  has  paid  some  dividends.  To¬ 
day  Poland  is  a  freer  country  than  it 
was  10  years  ago.  Today  Yugoslavia  is 
closer  to  the  West  than  it  was  15  years 
ago.  I  submit  that  we  should  continue 
to  follow  that  policy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  cite  an 
example  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  said  regarding  conditions 
in  Poland  as  compared  with  what  they 
were  5  or  6  years  ago.  At  the  time  the 
Polish  delegation  came  to  the  United 
States  soliciting  wheat  from  us,  the 
Polish  farmer,  who,  incidentally,  never 
succumbed  to  collectivism,  was  required 
to  sell  80  percent  of  his  production  to 
the  Government  at  a  low  price.  He  was 
permitted  to  sell  the  other  20  percent 
of  his  production  on  a  free  market  and 
get  what  he  could  for  it. 

As  I  recall,  the  price  of  the  wheat  to 
the  Government  was  about  $1.20  a 
bushel.  On  the  free  market  the  price 
was  $2  a  bushel.  The  government  did 
not  dare  to  let  the  farmers  sell  more  on 
the  free  market  until  they  had  some 
reserve.  We  sold  them  that  reserve. 
About  a  month  ago  I  inquired  with  re¬ 
spect  to  what  the  situation  is  today  and 
was  informed  that  today  the  Polish 
farmer  is  required  to  sell  20  percent  of 
his  production  to  the  government,  and 
he  can  sell  80  percent  on  the  free  market. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont,  who  I  believe  has 
made  two  distinct  contributions  to  the 
discussion  today  by  pointing  out  facts. 
It  is  easy  to  deliver  an  anti-Communist 
speech.  Every  Member  of  this  body  is 
anti-Communist.  The  question  is,  what 
is  the  best  way  to  pursue  a  course  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  which  will  weaken  totalitari¬ 
anism?  I  do  not  think  the  amendment 
agreed  to  yesterday  would  weaken  any¬ 
thing  but  the  power  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend¬ 
ment  would  repair  a  great  wrong  and  do 
much  to  strengthen  the  security  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  five  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
tried  to  follow  the  debate,  the  argument 
for  the  amendment  is  threefold. 

It  is  argued  that  because  the  program 
has  been  continued  under  three  Presi¬ 
dents,  it  should  be  continued  further. 
I  feel,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  lon¬ 
gevity  of  this  program  is  the  best  argu¬ 
ment  against  it.  Fifteen  years  and  $4 
billion  had  failed  to  give  us  any  ad¬ 
vantage.  Why  continue? 

Has  the  program  been  effective?  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  time  in  which  it  has 
been  followed,  the  Communists  have 
grown  in  strength.  More  than  a  billion 
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people  are  under  their  control.  They 
are  pressing  us  on  every  front.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  place  in  which  they  have 
lost.  Yugoslavia  has  changed  from  open 
hostility  to  the  Kremlin  to  open  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  Kremlin.  Communist  Po¬ 
land  is  steadily  cracking  down  on  the 
limited  freedom  it  permitted  a  few  years 
ago.  Where  are  the  fruits  of  our  long 
and  costly  aid  to  these  Red  regimes? 

The  argument  has  been  made — and  it 
is  effective,  to  me  anyway — that  many 
of  the  people  in  the  countries  involved 
are  hungry.  If  they  are  hungry,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  kind  of  tyranny  under  which 
they  live  and  the  kind  of  government 
under  which  they  live. 

There  is  no  sign  that  these  govern¬ 
ments  have  any  intention  of  changing 
their  ways;  rather,  every  time  we  give 
them  help  of  this  sort,  they  are  able 
to  spend  more  money  on  bombs  and 
weapons,  more  money  to  strengthen 
their  apparatus  of  suppression  and  en¬ 
slavement. 

It  has  been  argued  that  we  in  the 
Senate  do  not  know  all  we  should  know 
about  this  question.  I  am  sure  that  is 
true.  I  am  sure  that  will  always  be 
true.  However,  when  I  look  about  me 
and  see  distinguished  and  experienced 
Senators  who  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  on  other  im¬ 
portant  committees,  I  must  say,  if  they 
do  not  know,  why  is  it  that  they  do 
not  know?  I  believe  they  ought  to  know. 

It  is  hinted  that  the  President  or  the 
State  Department  possesses  an  insight 
into  this  question,  that  they  have  special 
knowledge,  and  that  it  would  be  irre¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Senate  to  have  an  opin¬ 
ion  of  its  own.  Well,  if  we  in  the  Senate 
are  not  qualified  to  pass  judgment  upon 
an  issue  as  old,  as  hackneyed,  as  simple, 
if  we  do  not  possess  the  special  knowl¬ 
edge  to  judge  a  question  with  so  long 
and  well  documented  a  history  as  this 
one — what  issue  are  we  entitled  to  pass 
upon?  How  can  we  do  our  work?  How 
can  we  fulfill  our  responsibility?  What 
are  we  doing  here  if  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  program  or  do  not  know 
enough  about  it?  Why  are  we  talking 
about  it  at  all? 

Obviously,  we  have  a  responsibility. 
This  program  has  not  been  successful 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  It  has  had 
an  ample  trial  period  and  it  has  failed. 

How  can  we  ask  the  American  people, 
on  one  hand,  to  pay  heavily  in  taxes  to 
defeat  communism,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  pay  heavily  for  support  to  com¬ 
munism?  It  is  utterly  illogical.  It  does 
not  make  sense.  This  is  the  fault  I  find 
with  it.  How  this  kind  of  program  can 
continue,  and  how  we  can  expect  it  to 
be  successful,  is  more  than  I  know. 

An  argument  has  been  made  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  based  upon  the  number  of  times 
Tito  or  his  representative  in  the  U.N.  has 
voted  the  same  way  we  voted. 

This  may  very  well  have  been  in  their 
interest.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  agree  with  me  that  they 
often  do  this  sort  of  thing.  It  is  argued 
that  because  they  vote  the  same  way 
we  vote,  they  are  on  our  side.  That  is 
not  true  at  all.  They  do  not  pretend  to 
be  on  our  side.  They  boast  about  being 


on  the  other  side.  They  never  let  us 
forget  it.  Tito  is  carrying  on  a  foreign 
aid  program  for  Communist  countries, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  is  getting  help 
from  us.  This  is  silliness  in  the  second 
or  third  degree,  if  it  is  anything  at  all. 

We  did  the  right  thing  yesterday.  I 
hope  we  do  not  destroy  it  today.  We 
shall  be  stronger  if  we  stick  to  our  guns. 

If  the  people  in  the  Communist  world 
are  as  hungry  as  we  are  told  they  are — 
and  many  of  them  are — why  do  we  not 
offer  to  do  what  Herbert  Hoover  did 
in  Communist  Russia?  Why  do  we  not 
send  our  people  over  there  under  the 
American  flag,  with  all  kinds  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  say,  “If  your  people  are  hun¬ 
gry,  we  will  feed  them.  We  will  give  our 
food  directly  to  hungry  people,  but  not 
to  their  Communist  governments.”  This 
the  Communist  dictators  will  not  per¬ 
mit,  because  food  for  their  hungry  is 
not  what  they  want.  They  want  to  get 
food  from  us  so  that  they  can  divert 
their  economy  to  aggressive  purposes. 
That  is  what  they  are  doing  and  we  are 
helping  them.  I  am  sure  that  no  one 
in  our  land  would  argue  against  feeding 
the  hungry  under  proper  circumstances. 
But  under  present  circumstances,  we  are 
feeding  the  Red  war  machine,  not  the 
hungry.  And  by  feeding  the  Red  war 
machine,  we  are  only  widening  the  scope 
and  lengthening  the  duration  of  human 
misery. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment.  I  hope  it  is  defeated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President  Mr.  Mc- 
George  Bundy  indicated  that  our  action 
yesterday  in  adopting  the  Lausche 
amendment  had  pushed  the  Tito  gov¬ 
ernment  closer  to  the  Russians.  He  said, 
“Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  than 
the  achievement  of  a  monolithic  unit 
under  Soviet  leadership,  such  as  Stalin 
exercised  in  the  immediate  postwar 
period.” 

By  act  and  by  word  Tito  has  proven 
that  he  is  now  closer  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  he  has  been  since  1948. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Presiden¬ 
tial  responsibility  in  the  field  of  diplo¬ 
macy.  The  fact  remains  that  the  Senate 
has  a  constitutional  and  continuing 
responsibility  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  and  its  implementation. 

Is  nothing  to  be  left  to  our  wisdom  and 
judgment?  If  we  adopt  the  pending 
amendment,  we  shall  retreat  from  the 
position  we  took  so  decisively  yesterday, 
and  we  shall  announce  to  the  world  that 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  present  and  voting  yester¬ 
day,  acted  precipitately  and  foolishly. 
Then  how  much  respect  can  anyone 
have  for  this  body? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  adopt  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment.  I  have  heard  many 
favorable  comments  about  the  action 
taken  yesterday.  The  proponents  of  this 
amendment  can  find  no  solace  in  the 
United  Nations  voting  record  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  regardless  of  contrary  assertions. 
I  remind  the  Senate  that  on  the  37- 


power  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  54  to  10,  Yugoslavia  voted 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  against  the  United 
States;  that  on  the  24-power  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
53  to  10,  Yugoslavia  voted  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  against  the  United  States. 

In  1961,  last  year,  Yugoslavia  voted 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  against  the 
United  States  on  approximately  21 
separate  votes.  Yugoslavia  voted  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  against  the  United 
States  on  Tibet.  It  voted  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  against  the  United  States 
on  Hungary.  It  voted  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  against  the  United  States  on  the 
U.S.  resolution  against  seating  North 
Korea.  It  voted  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
against  the  United  States  in  denominat¬ 
ing  the  Chinese  representation  question 
as  an  important  question.  It  voted  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  against  the  United 
States  on  the  resolution  to  seat  Red 
China. 

On  practically  every  question  of  im¬ 
portance  Yugoslavia  has  voted  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  against  the  United  States. 

I  remind  Senators  of  what  I  saw  in  a 
film  only  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  a  filmed 
interview  between  Edward  R.  Murrow 
and  Tito.  It  was  filmed  in  1956.  This 
film,  incidentally,  has  not  been  made 
available  to  the  American  people,  but 
is  being  kept  secret.  I  wish  everyone 
could  see  it.  This  is  Tito’s  response  as 
recorded  in  that  film,  in  reply  to  a  re¬ 
quest  that  he  describe  the  basic  dif¬ 
ference  between  communism  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  communism  as  practiced  in 
the  Soviet  Union; 

These  are  not  big,  ideological  differences. 
They  are  not  too  big.  We  have  the  same 
aims — that  is  to  say,  the  building  of  social¬ 
ism  and  communism. 

Tito  readily  admits  that  his  eventual 
goal  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  my  opinion,  if  we  send  food  to  Yu¬ 
goslavia  or  Poland  or  any  other  Com¬ 
munist  state,  we  are  aiding  in  building 
up  that  country’s  entire  economy. 
What  more  can  we  do  for  a  country 
than  to  give  it  food  and  enable  it  better 
to  provide  itself  with  armaments?  We 
are  providing  a  vital  necessity  of  war, 
food,  when  we  help  Communist- domi¬ 
nated  countries  by  sending  them  food. 

I  am  confident  that  the  American 
people  do  not  want  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  adopted.  I  am  confident  that  the 
American  people  are  against  sending 
food  to  Communist-dominated  coun¬ 
tries.  If  we  are  going  to  win  over  com¬ 
munism,  we  must  take  decisive  action. 

The  Senate  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  its  action  of  yesterday,  because  it 
was  the  kind  of  decisive  action  which  is 
so  desperately  needed.  I  hope  it  will  be 
sustained  and  that  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  how  the  time  stands? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  4  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  opponents  6  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman].  . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  little  that  I  can  say  that  I  did  not  say 
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yesterday  in  connection  with  the  sweep¬ 
ing  amendment  that  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  Certainly  there  is  little  that  I 
can  add  to  what  has  been  said  on  the 
present  amendment,  offered  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen],  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the 
majority  leader. 

The  amendment  would  not  repeal  the 
amendment  of  yesterday.  I  believe  that 
is  something  that  ought  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  The  Senate  made  known  its  will 
in  adopting  that  amendment  yesterday. 

I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  some 
Senators,  perhaps,  did  not  realize  just 
how  sweeping  was  the  amendment 
adopted  yesterday. 

I  have  heard  Senators  speak  on  the 
floor  about  the  desirability  of  our  de¬ 
vising  some  kind  of  plan  under  which 
we  could  give  relief  to  the  stricken  Chi¬ 
nese,  even  in  Communist  China.  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  same  Senators  realize  that  in 
supporting  the  amendment  yesterday 
they  were  voting  against  that  very  thing. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  devise  a  workable  plan.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  de¬ 
sired  result  might  be  achieved  under  the 
International  Red  Cross. 

That  could  not  be  done  under  the 
amendment  as  it  is  now  written.  It 
would  not  be  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  assist  any  Communist  country, 
regardless  of  the  hunger,  despair,  or  mis¬ 
ery  that  might  exist,  through  the  Inter¬ 
national  Red  Cross,  to  give  of  our  sur¬ 
plus  food  products,  under  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  it  is  now  in  the  bill. 

The  proposal  offered  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  simply 
would  remove  that  inhibition  upon  the 
use  of  Public  Law  480.  It  would  not 
change  the  economic  aid  that  might 
have  been  given,  although  there  is  no 
certainty  that  it  would  have  been  given. 
When  I  use  the  word  “given,”  I  mean 
the  aid  that  might  have  been  made 
available.  It  could  have  been  in  the 
form  of  a  loan.  As  I  stated  yesterday, 
it  was  anticipated  that  there  might  be 
as  much  as  $10  million  in  development 
loans  made  to  Yugoslavia  if  the  bill  had 
passed  without  the  adoption  of  the 
Lausche  amendment.  However,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  leadership 
does  not  change  that  situation.  There 
will  be  no  development  loan  funds 
available  for  Yugoslavia  under  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted  yester¬ 
day,  even  if  the  amendment  offered  to¬ 
day  shall  be  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  now  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  make  possible,  under  the  various 
provisions  of  Public  Law  480,  the  supply¬ 
ing  of  agricultural  products. 

I  believe  the  situation  with  reference 
to  Yugoslavia  and  Tito  has  been  fully 
explored.  Everyone  knows  that  Tito  is 
a  Communist.  Everyone  knows  that 
Yugoslavia  is  a  Communist  nation. 
However,  I  still  believe  we  ought  to  leave 
to  the  discretion  of  the  President  the 
decision  of  how  the  problem  can  be  han¬ 
dled  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  serve  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  We  must  trust  someone, 
and  I  know  of  no  one  whom  we  can  trust 
better  than  the  President  of  the  United 


States.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  oppose  the  amendment,  and  I  op¬ 
pose  it  strongly.  I  do  so  knowing  full 
well,  as  the  majority  leader  said  in  his 
excellent  speech,  that  President  Kennedy 
is  a  real  expert  in  foreign  affairs.  I  trust 
his  judgment  in  virtually  every  respect. 
However,  the  issue  before  the  Senate  is 
very  clear.  The  issue  is,  Will  we  make 
food  available  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
or  will  we  not,  regardless  of  the  language 
of  the  amendment? 

We  are  virtually  certain  that  if  the 
amendment  shall  be  agreed  to,  food  will 
be  made  available  to  the  Communist 
governments  of  both  countries,  and  that 
will  be  that.  It  was  made  available  be¬ 
fore,  although  the  language  was  almost 
as  restrictive  as  it  is  in  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  fact  is — and  perhaps  too  few  peo¬ 
ple  realize  it — that  we  are  beginning  to 
win  the  cold  war.  Communism  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  lose,  and  for  one  paramount 
reason:  American  agriculture  is  strong 
and  has  abundant  food-producing  capa¬ 
bility.  We  are  using  that  food,  and  us¬ 
ing  it  effectively,  throughout  the  world 
today. 

Communist  agriculture  is  failing  dis¬ 
mally.  The  Chinese  are  starving  under 
communism,  and  there  are  reliable  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Chinese  Government  is 
in  trouble.  The  same  may  be  true,  al¬ 
though  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  Russia.  At 
any  rate,  we  know  that  the  Russians  have 
serious  agricultural  problems.  We  also 
know  that  they  have  a  choice  between 
guns  and  butter,  and  they  have  chosen 
guns  because  they  can  get  a  little  more 
butter  through  Yugoslavia  or  Poland,  so 
that  their  armament  program  may  be 
made  more  effective. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  made  a  stirring  speech  about  the 
votes  by  Tito  in  the  United  Nations  in 
support  of  our  position.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
answered  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
very  well.  However,  I  wish  to  empha¬ 
size  the  position  of  Tito  on  the  really  big 
issues  in  his  latest  speech  delivered  in 
Belgrade  last  September  3.  Here  is  the 
really  significant  Tito  position. 

Tito  endorsed  the  Khrushchev  pro¬ 
posal  for  disarmament,  but  derided  what 
he  called  the  U.S.  fetish  for  armament 
inspection.  This  statement  was  made 
only  2  days  after  the  Russians  resumed 
nuclear  testing.  Tito  expressed  his  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  reasons  invoked  by 
the  Soviet  Union  for  resuming  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmosphere. 

In  addition,  Tito  endorsed  the  thesis 
of  the  two  German  states,  one  of  which 
he  said  was  acquiring  a  “more  out¬ 
spokenly  new  social  character.”  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  East  Germany  in  that  regard, 
whereas  he  described  West  Germany  as 
“a  typical  capitalist  social  system  preg¬ 
nant  with  interwoven  remnants  of  Fas¬ 
cist  and  revenge  conceptions  and  tend¬ 
encies.” 

Also,  Tito  asked  for  a  modification  of 
the  role  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  suggesting  that  the 
position  be  downgraded  to  one  of  a 


simple  administrator  or  functionary  of 
the  United  Nations,  without  political  in¬ 
dependence. 

Furthermore,  Tito  also  got  into  the 
inter-American  act  when  he  supported 
Cuban  resistance  to  the  aggressive  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  U.S.-supported  free¬ 
dom  fighters. 

Mr.  President,  Tito  is  against  us  up 
and  down  the  line.  Tito  has  a  foreign 
aid  program.  That  has  been  docu¬ 
mented;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
It  is  working  everywhere,  as  Tito  has 
said  over  and  over  again,  to  support  mili¬ 
tant  communism  and  international 
proletarianism. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate,  given 
a  choice  of  voting  on  whether  food  will 
continue  to  be  made  available  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  also  to  Poland,  has  a  very 
clear  opportunity  to  vote  in  favor  of 
freedom  and  against  communism. 

The  question  has  been  raised:  What 
about  China?  Indeed,  what  about 
China?  The  fact  is  that  the  Chinese 
have  been  failing,  they  have  been  losing 
power,  they  have  been  losing  influence. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
under  the  amendment  adopted  yester¬ 
day  it  will  not  be  possible  to  help  the 
stricken  Chinese.  I  earnestly  hope  we 
do  not  help  the  stricken  Chinese  in 
China.  The  way  to  help  the  Chinese 
people  is  to  help  the  refugees.  But  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  more  ridicu¬ 
lous  than  for  the  United  States  to  give 
food  to  stricken  people  in  China  through 
the  Red  Chinese  Government  when  that 
government  is  in  serious  trouble.  And 
why  is  the  Red  Chinese  Government  in 
trouble?  Not  because  it  lacks  factories 
or  armament,  but  because  it  lacks  food. 
We  are  winning  in  Asia  and  Africa  and 
throughout  the  world  because  American 
freedom  means  food  and  where  commu¬ 
nism  goes  hunger  follows.  Why  in  the 
world  should  we  give  that  winning 
advantage  away  to  the  Communist 
nations? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  for  debate  on  the  amendment  has 
expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  under  the  bill. 

At  some  season,  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  will  also  pass  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  If  perchance  the  House  should 
adopt  something  so  sweeping  as  and 
comparable  to  the  amendment  which  the 
Senate  approved  yesterday,  then  any 
mistake  which  might  have  been  made 
could  not  be  retrieved,  for  then  the  bill 
would  be  beyond  the  confines  of  Con¬ 
gress,  because  it  would  be  an  agreed 
matter. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  second  look.  I 
voted  for  the  amendment  yesterday,  and 
I  suppose  that  under  comparable  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  would  do  the  same  .thing  all 
over  again,  because  basically  I  do  not 
differ  in  my  views  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  or 
the  other  Senators  who  have  labored 
the  issue  and  indicated  their  opposition 
to  the  pending  amendment. 

But  the  House  could  very  well  adopt 
such  an  amendment  as  the  Senate  ap- 
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proved  yesterday.  Then  there  would  be 
no  chance  to  retrieve  it.  The  bill  would 
go  to  the  President  for  signature  after 
the  conference  had  worked  its  will  upon 
the  other  points  in  disagreement. 

So  I  believe  this  is  a  timely  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do  a  little  thinking  as  to  whether 
we  did  go  too  far.  In  so  doing,  and  in 
considering  the  amendment  now  before 
us,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  feel  that  I 
walked  up  the  hill  and  am  walking  down 
again.  It  may  be  a  partial  walk-down, 
if  someone  wishes  to  put  it  on  that  basis. 
However,  we  are  dealing  with  only  one 
statute,  and  that  is  Public  Law  480, 
which  relates  to  the  disposal  of  surplus 
commodities.  Nothing  else  is  involved. 
The  military  is  not  involved.  The  de¬ 
velopment  grants  are  not  involved.  The 
economic  assistance  is  not  involved.  The 
amendment  relates  wholly  to  the  field  of 
surplus  commodities. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Please  let  me  finish 
in  a  moment. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  on  last  count 
there  were  103  nations  which  enjoyed 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  Out 
of  103  countries,  only  2  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  whole  course  of  the  debate. 
One  is  Yugoslavia;  the  other  is  Poland. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  situation  in  those 
countries,  but  I  am  aware  also  that  we 
have  surpluses.  I  am  aware  also  that 
the  people  of  those  countries  can  become 
the  victims  of  hunger,  famine,  and 
distress. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  can  do  some¬ 
thing  that  is  workable  and  feasible,  and 
at  the  same  time  constitutes  no  retreat 
in  principle,  then  I  believe  that,  as  a 
humane  matter,  I  should  like  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  some  weeks  ago  I  stood 
on  a  platform  in  Humboldt  Park,  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  A  long  parade  had  ended  there; 
and  in  front  of  the  speaker’s  stand  were 
probably  assembled,  by  the  most  modest 
calculation,  50,000  people  of  Polish  an¬ 
cestry — although  only  a  small  part  of 
the  total  number  of  people  of  Polish  an¬ 
cestry  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  alone.  The 
occasion  was  the  171st  anniversary  of 
the  1st  free  Polish  Constitution.  It  did 
not  last  long,  for  under  the  knife  wielded 
by  the  major  powers,  over  a  long  period 
of  time  there  came  the  partition  of 
Poland  and  her  continual  weakening, 
until  at  long  last  she  became  a  victim 
of  conflict  in  our  own  time  and  genera¬ 
tion.  As  I  talked  to  that  crowd,  I  saw 
people  in  it  weep  because  of  their  attach¬ 
ment  for  their  ancestral  homeland. 

It  is  interesting,  Mr.  President,  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  CARE  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  privately  administered, 
any  Polish  father,  any  Polish  mother,  any 
Polish  grandfather,  any  Pole,  can  send 
CARE  packages  to  Poland,  for  the  relief 
of  the  distress  of  those  people,  many  of 
them  their  kinfolk.  Has  any  Senator 
stated  here  that  it  is  all  right  for  that  to 
be  done,  but  that  it  is  not  all  right  for 
our  Government  to  do  it?  No  one  needs 
remind  me  of  the  difference,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  here  we  deal  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  funds,  whereas  they  are  dealing  with 
their  own  funds.  But  if  there  is  any 
essential  logic  in  the  discussions  we  have 
had  here  this  afternoon,  then  why  do  not 


Senators  offer  to  this  bill  an  amendment 
to  stop  any  American  citizen  from  send¬ 
ing  a  CARE  package  to  Poland  or  to 
Yugoslavia?  If  Senators  wish  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  in  fighting  communism  and  in 
following  the  thesis  that,  somehow,  food 
helps  sustain  the  brutal  and  evil  Com¬ 
munist  ideology,  then  let  them  go  the 
whole  hog  and  stop  every  citizen  of  this 
country  from  operating  contrary  to  the 
desires  of  his  Government.  What  a 
seemingly  inconsistent  position. 

This  afternoon  I  could,  insofar  as  my 
own  funds  would  permit,  purchase  food¬ 
stuffs  here  in  the  Nation’s  Capital  and 
send  them  to  Poland  or  to  Yugoslavia; 
and  is  there  anyone  who  then  would 
say  that  what  I  was  doing  was  sustain¬ 
ing  the  Communist  ideology?  Mr. 
President,  there  is  no  logic  in  such  a 
position. 

So  I  do  not  wish  to  see  this  mistake 
made — if  it  is  a  mistake.  This  is  a 
time  to  do  a  little  further  considering, 
so  that  when  the  bill  goes  to  conference, 
and  if  the  House  of  Representatives  per¬ 
chance  writes  in  an  equally  restrictive 
amendment,  there  will  at  least  be  some¬ 
thing  about  which  to  bargain  in  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
I  have  been  confronted  with  an  awkward 
situation.  In  1959  there  was  a  time 
when  I  stood  on  this  floor  and  fought 
the  leadership  on  this  side.  I  remember 
when  the  President  was  red  faced  at  the 
White  House  when  some  of  his  own 
leaders  refused  to  sustain  his  position, 
and  when  he  looked  at  me  and  asked, 
“Will  you  carry  the  flag?”  I  replied, 
“Mr.  President,  I  will  carry  it  for  you.” 

And  today  I  want  to  do  as  much  in 
that  field  for  the  present  President  as  I 
was  willing  to  do  then  for  the  President 
who  bore  the  label  of  my  party. 

I  think  I  have  recited  this  matter  to 
the  Senate  before.  It  was  a  different 
dish  then;  it  was  not  a  case  of  surplus 
food — much  of  which  is  spoiling  today, 
even  in  some  of  the  warehouses  in  Texas. 
[Laughter.] 

I  want  to  do  the  right  thing.  But  in 
that  instance  the  problem  was  a  differ¬ 
ent  one.  The  question  was  whether  to 
send  planes — not  surplus  food — to 
Yugoslavia.  Senators  know  that  story. 
Those  planes  were  purchased  for  a 
Navy  account,  and  they  were  in  Canada. 
They  were  obsolete  before  they  were 
delivered.  They  were  sent  to  London,  to 
be  rebuilt;  and  when  the  Navy  mission 
went  there,  the  planes  were  obsolete. 
We  could  not  even  give  them  away. 
Portugal  would  not  even  take  them. 
Finally  they  became  training  planes 
which  were  offered  to  Tito.  The  welkin 
fairly  rang,  on  that  occasion,  in  this 
Chamber.  And  when  John  Foster  Dulles 
came  to  my  office  and  said; 

Here  is  the  ammunition,  but  you  cannot 
use  it. 

I  replied; 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  given  me  a  nice, 
shiny,  effective  gun,  but  you  have  not  given 
me  any  ammunition  for  it,  because  all  you 
have  laid  on  my  desk  is  marked  “classified,” 
“confidential,”  and  “top  secret.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  has  expired. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  you 
remember  what  happened.  The  Senate 
did  sustain  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Involved  at  that  time  was 
merely  $400  million,  not  food.  What  was 
involved  was  military  contraptions  for 
training  purposes. 

What  argument  was  made  then?  It 
was  argued  that  Tito  could  not  keep  his 
airplanes  going  without  constantly  ob¬ 
taining  spare  parts  from  our  country, 
and  thus  we  hoped  to  have  a  sufficient 
hold  to  keep  him  at  least  partially 
oriented  in  our  direction,  in  the  hope 
that  one  day  there  would  be  a  break¬ 
through. 

I  hope  it  will  happen.  I  hope  it  will 
happen  in  the  case  of  Poland  and  the 
great,  rugged,  robust  Polish  people, 
whose  children  and  grandchildren  con¬ 
stitute  so  great  a  part  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  today. 

So  they  are  permitted  to  sustain  their 
fellow  countrymen,  and  I  am  privileged 
to  do  it,  and  no  one  will  say  nay;  but 
when  it  comes  to  our  Government,  out 
of  its  abundant  largess,  with  com, 
wheat,  cotton,  and  other  foods  running 
out  of  ears,  and  with  powdered  milk 
piling  up  and  with  butter  piling  up  in 
the  warehouses  and  with  the  farmers 
clamoring  for  relief  from  the  surpluses, 
in  the  hope  that  prices  can  be  stabilized 
and  that  it  can  be  made  possible  for 
them,  too,  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  our 
economy,  how  silly  it  would  be  under 
those  circumstances  to  let  the  minority 
leader  send  to  Poland  or  Yugoslavia  as 
much  food  as  his  purse  would  permit, 
but  not  permit  his  Government  to  send 
a  nickel’s  worth  of  it  there,  when  we 
have  so  much  to  spare. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  tried  to  nail 
down  the  language  used  in  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  was  not  an  original  party  to 
it;  but  when  it  came  to  my  attention, 
I  went  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HickenIooper]  who 
serves  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  I  went  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  who 
has  done  so  much  in  this  field,  and  who 
also  serves  on  that  committee,  and  I 
asked  them,  “What  is  your  estimate  of 
this  matter?  Is  there  something  we  can 
do,  and  still  preserve  the  basic  objective 
we  had  in  mind  yesterday  when  we  ap¬ 
proved  the  combination  Lausche-Prox- 
mire-Cotton  amendment?” 

I  think  all  three  had  a  little  hand  in  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  during  the  debate  on  the 
floor  said  he  thought  we  had  gone  a 
little  too  far,  and  that  he  was  not  happy 
over  the  fact  that  we  included  in  this 
particular  interdiction  the  authority 
conferred  on  the  President  in  Public  Law 
480.  So  the  amendment  was  modified 
somewhat.  However,  I  think  the  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  conjunctive,  so  that 
all  this  must  be  complied  with  before  the 
authority  can  be  exercised,  is  a  sufficient 
protection,  and  it  provides  some  bar¬ 
gaining  power  assuming  the  House  of 
Representatives  might  take  some  com¬ 
parable  action  in  this  field. 
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I  think  by  now  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  conversant  with  the 
terms  of  the  amendment,  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  nothing  herein  shall  prohibit 
assistance  under  Public  Law  480  if  prior 
to  furnishing  such  assistance — this  is 
not  a  subsequent  finding;  it  is  a  prior 
finding  that  the  President  must  first 
make;  it  will  require  some  exploration 
on  his  part;  he  must  find — the  recipient 
country  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  in¬ 
volved  in  any  policy  or  program  for  the 
Communist  conquest  of  the  world. 

He  must  not  only  make  that  finding, 
but  must  make  another  finding.  He  has 
to  find  that  the  recipient  country  is  not 
controlled  by  a  country  promoting  the 
Communist  conquest  of  the  world. 

Then  he  must  make  a  third  finding, 
that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is 
in  the  interest  of  our  national  security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can¬ 
non  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  2  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

With  the  world  so  feverish,  how  can 
we  tell,  at  one  moment  or  another,  what 
might  serve  the  national  interest  or  na¬ 
tional  security?  We  have  our  intelli¬ 
gence  sources  all  over  the  world.  To  a 
degree  we  always  must  accept  the  role 
the  President  occupies  in  this  whole 
field.  So  he  must  make  an  exploration 
or  finding;  and  if  he  is  satisfied  on  that 
point,  and  then  notifies  the  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  also  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  then  and  only  then  is  he 
free  to  exercise  the  authority  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480. 

I  think  it  is  sufficiently  restrictive.  I 
can  think  of  something  I  could  add  to  it. 
But  I  think  if  we  open  the  door  now, 
there  will  be  other  suggestions,  and  there 
will  be  almost  interminable  discussion 
before  we  get  through,  and  we  still  may 
not  approve  it.  But  there  is  still  another 
look  at  it  before  it  goes  through  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me 
before  he  yields  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  I  have  time  un¬ 
der  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  stated  that  this  amendment, 
dealing  only  with  surplus  food  commodi¬ 
ties  under  Public  Law  480,  does  not  in 
any  way  deal  with  economic  assistance. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  what  we  are 
dealing  with.  It  might  be  called  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Does  the  Senator 
know  that  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  au¬ 
thorizes  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  friendly  countries  for 
their  own  currency?  Subsequently  those 
currencies  are  used  for  various  economic 
projects — for  roads,  dams,  and  any  con¬ 


ceivable  project.  Would  the  Senator 
contend  that  the  use  of  those  currencies 
for  such  projects  does  not  in  fact  con¬ 
stitute  economic  assistance? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  not  contend 
it  for  a  moment,  because  we  sell  for 
foreign  currencies,  and  under  the  law  as 
approved  by  the  Senate  we  have  made  it 
possible  to  separate  the  money  and  put 
some  into  this  place  and  some  here  and 
some  there,  and  there  is  no  tag  on  it  as 
to  how  it  is  to  be  expended.  But  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  in¬ 
dicated  on  the  floor  how  much  was  sold 
to  those  countries  for  the  dollar  account, 
quite  aside  from  local  currencies. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator 
would  not  contend,  would  he,  that  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  is  not  involved  in  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Indeed,  I  would  not. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  1  min¬ 
ute,  and  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  striking  difference  between  a 
CARE  package  and  assistance  under 
Public  Law  480.  I  think  anyone  in  Po¬ 
land  who  receives  a  CARE  package  from 
a  cousin  in  Chicago  is  aware  that  it 
came  from  the  United  States  and  from 
the  bounty  of  the  United  States.  But 
this  assistance  is  administered  by  the 
Polish  Government,  which  is  a  Commu¬ 
nist  government.  In  pursuance  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  the  food  is  distributed  by 
that  Government.  Do  we  think  for  1 
minute  that  the  Government  will  use  it 
to  promote  good  will  toward,  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of,  the  United  States? 
No;  they  will  use  it  for  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  the  government  in  power.  Too, 
if  it  promotes  contentment  among  the 
people,  does  it  hasten  the  day  when  they 
will  rebel  against  the  tyrants  who  hold 
them  in  their  power? 

I  would  rather  see  our  surpluses  rot 
in  warehouses  in  Texas  or  Illinois  than 
see  them  used  to  promote  a  Communist 
government  by  giving  it  the  tools  to 
promote  itself  with  its  own  people. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  myself. 

I  see  no  validity  in  the  argument  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  if  there 
is  maladministration  of  the  assistance, 
that  is  a  procedural  matter,  but  it  does 
not  involve  the  principle  with  which  we 
are  dealing  today. 

I  simply  close  with  a  quotation  that 
rose  to  my  mind  from  the  old  English 
poet,  John  Donne.  He  wrote  on  the 
parchments  of  long  ago  that  “Any  man’s 
death  diminishes  me  because  I  am  in¬ 
volved  in  mankind.” 

In  this  particular  case,  as  we  think 
especially  of  Poland,  I  think  I  am  dimin¬ 
ished  when  there  are  hardships  over 
there  and  there  is  still  an  opportunity 
for  me  to  help  them  get  back  on  Poland’s 
traditional  track  that  goes  171  years  into 
the  past,  when  they  had  a  free  consti¬ 
tution,  some  of  which  was  borrowed  from 
the  infant  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

That  is  worth  a  gamble  on  our  part, 
and  I  am  ready  for  the  vote. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendment,  as  modified.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas¬ 
tore].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  would  vote  “nay,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  island 
would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas,  56, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

[No.  80  Leg.] 

YEAS— 56 


Aiken 

Hart 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hickenlooper 

Muskie 

Boggs 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pell 

Cannon 

Javits 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Keating 

Randolph 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.J. 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Mass. 

Church 

Long,  Hawaii 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Cotton 

MoCarthy 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dlrksen 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Douglas 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Engle 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Monroney 

NAYS— 34 

Allott 

Dodd 

Gruening 

Beall 

Dworshak 

Hartke 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Hickey 

Butler 

Ellender 

Hill 

Byrd,  Va. 

Ervin 

Hruska 

Capehart 

Fong 

Jordan 

Curtis 

Goldwater 

Lausche 
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Long,  Mo.  Russell  Thurmond 

Long,  La.  Scott  Tower 

Mundt  Smith,  Maine  Williams,  Del. 

Proxmlre  Stennls 

Robertson  Talmadge 

NOT  VOTING — 10 

Bible  Johnston  Murphy 

Burdick  McClellan  Pastore 

Case,  S.  Dak.  McNamara 

Fulbrlght  Morse 

So  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment, 
as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  6-6-62 — G,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  at  the  end  of  line  24,  and  after 
line  24  and  insert  the  following: 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  Act  to  any  country  which  exports, 
or  knowingly  permits  the  exportation,  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  or  any 
country  (including  Communist  China,  North 
Korea,  and  Cuba)  the  government  of  which 
is  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  of  any  arms,  arm¬ 
aments,  or  munitions,  or  of  any  items  of 
strategic  significance  in  the  production  of 
implements  of  war  or  any  other  articles  or 
commodities  found  by  the  National  Security 
Council  to  be  contrary  to  the  security  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  con¬ 
sider  the  amendment  a  most  vital  one, 
but  since  I  wish  to  cooperate  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  I  shall  attempt  to  make  the  debate 
on  the  amendment  as  brief  as  possible. 
I  shall  try  to  explain  it  very  quickly  to 
the  Senate,  if  the  amendment  needs  ex¬ 
planation.  The  identical  amendment 
was  offered  last  year  to  the  mutual  as¬ 
sistance  bill.  At  that  time  43  Senators 
voted  for  it  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  food,  but  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  munitions  of  war,  stra¬ 
tegic  materials,  and  commodities  found 
to  be  of  use  in  war.  The  amendment 
provides  merely  that  no  aid  under  the 
bill  shall  be  furnished  to  any  country 
which  exports,  or  knowingly  permits  the 
exportation,  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  So¬ 
cialist  Republics  or  to  any  country,  in¬ 
cluding  Communist  China,  North  Korea 
and  Cuba,  the  government  of  which  is 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Union  of 


Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  of  any  arms, 
armaments  or  munitions,  or  of  any 
items  of  strategic  significance  in  the 
production  of  implements  of  war  or  any 
other  articles  or  commodities  found  by 
the  National  Security  Council  to  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Battle  Act  is  a 
provision  which  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  commodities  neces¬ 
sary  to  war  and  to  preparation  for  war. 
The  provision  was  relaxed  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Battle  Act  which  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  a  year  ago,  and  it  is 
still  pending  in  the  House.  It  was 
agreed  to  by  only  seven  votes. 

My  amendment  would  do  two  things. 
First,  as  I  have  said,  it  provides  that 
under  the  bill  the  Senate  is  now  con¬ 
sidering,  no  assistance  could  be  ren¬ 
dered  to  a  country  which  exports  muni¬ 
tions  of  war,  or  materials  found  by  the 
National  Security  Council  of  the  United 
States  to  be  dangerous  to  our  security, 
to  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 

The  second  thing  that  the  amendment 
would  do  is  very  important.  Presently, 
if  we  are  furnishing  assistance  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  country  which  suddenly  begins  to 
export  tanks  to  Soviet  Russia,  Cuba,  or 
some  other  Communist  country,  before 
anything  can  be  done  about  it,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  AID  must  report  the  situation  and 
recommend  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  aid  be  stopped. 

My  amendment  would  substitute  the 
Security  Council  for  the  Director  of  the 
AID  as  the  authority  that  would  deter¬ 
mine  when  a  country  is  exporting  -to  our 
potential  enemies  dangerous  implements 
of  war,  commodities  that  may  be  made 
into  implements  of  war,  or  articles  that 
are,  in  their  opinion,  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  our  country.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  Senator  con¬ 
sidering  the  amendment  could  vote 
against  it. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  see  a  foreign  assistance  bill 
pass  the  Congress  and  who  wishes  to 
continue  our  aid  to  the  free  countries  of 
the  world,  using  the  power  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  tax  our  people  for  such  purpose, 
would  not  want  to  be  sure  that  every 
possible  guarantee  was  placed  in  the  bill 
to  see  to  it  that  the  people’s  money  is 
not  used  to  put  weapons  into  the  hands 
of  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  it  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  not  trusting  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  a  question  of  not 
trusting  the  Director  of  AID.  But  the 
responsibility  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  the  Senate  that  is  consider¬ 
ing  the  foreign  assistance  bill.  It  is  the 
Senate  that  will  write  into  the  bill,  for 
consideration  by  the  other  body  and  ulti¬ 
mate  consideration  by  the  President,  the 
terms  and  the  safeguards  under  which 
the  aid  shall  be  given.  It  is  our  responsi¬ 
bility,  which  we  cannot  pass  on  to  any¬ 
one  else.  By  writing  into  the  bill  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  should  make  the  recommendation  to 
the  President,  when  foreign  aid  shall  be 
denied  any  foreign  country  because  it  is 
alleged  to  be  furnishing  articles  of  war  to 


the  Communists,  we  would  be  consistent 
with  the  defense  policy  of  our  Nation. 

We  are  merely  making  sure  that  the 
President  does  not  wait  to  be  apprised  by 
those  administering  foreign  aid,  who  in 
their  zeal  may  desire  to  continue  foreign 
aid  to  a  country,  and  that  the  President 
will  have  the  judgment  and  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  National  Security  Council. 

I  merely  wish  to  add  this  point.  There 
is  one  country  in  the  world  which  is  very 
much  in  our  memories  today  and  in  the 
memories  of  the  American  people.  That 
is  our  near  neighbor  to  the  south,  Cuba. 

I  will  not  start  to  rehash  things  that  are 
being  said  about  Cuba;  nor  will  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  mistakes  have  been  made  by 
the  administration  with  respect  to  Cuba. 
This  is  not  the  time  for  it.  It  is  very 
easy  to  enter  into  those  discussions. 
They  will  come  much  better  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  time.  One  thing  we  do  know  is 
that  the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  and,  in 
some  instances,  from  other  countries, 
there  have  been  flowing  into  Cuba  muni¬ 
tions  of  war  and  weapons  of  war  and 
armaments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  3  addi¬ 
tional  minutes.  These  are  munitions 
and  armaments  which  probably  never 
have  been  possessed  by  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  other 
than  ourselves.  Because  of  the  influx 
of  armaments  into  Cuba,  we  have  at  our 
very  doorstep  a  small  but,  it  is  said  by 
some  military  experts,  an  exceedingly 
powerful  country,  powerful  to  strike, 
powerful  to  resist,  powerful  to  inflict  loss 
of  life  on  our  own  people. 

This  is  no  time  to  let  down  our  guard. 
No  piece  of  legislation  should  go  out 
of  the  Senate,  involving  the  taking  of 
money  of  the  American  taxpayers  and 
sending  it  to  other  countries,  without 
the  most  airtight,  ironclad  safeguard 
that  we  can  write  into  it  to  make  sure 
that  the  President  is  at  all  times  ade¬ 
quately  informed  and  that  the  National 
Security  Council,  charged  with  the  de¬ 
cision  on  matters  of  defense  of  this  coun¬ 
try  under  the  President,  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  to  it  that  foreign  aid 
stops  when  any  country  begins  to  fur¬ 
nish  arms  to  our  enemies. 

I  have  been  requested  by  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Murphy],  who  is  unavoidably  ab¬ 
sent  today,  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  may  be  permitted  to  associate 
himself  with  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes.  I  shall  be  very 
brief,  and  probably  not  use  the  10  min¬ 
utes.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  amendment  we  had  before 
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us  last  year.  I  believe  it  is  word  for 
word.  It  is  largely  incorporated  in  ex¬ 
isting  law,  in  the  Battle  Act. 

There  is  one  provision,  as  I  interpret 
it,  that  varies  from  the  Battle  Act.  Un¬ 
der  the  Battle  Act  the  President  is  given 
the  right  to  weigh  all  the  factors  con¬ 
cerned  and  to  make  a  determination, 
considering  national  security,  whether 
these  factors  overbalance  the  factor  of 
the  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  Bat¬ 
tle  Act. 

We  may  remember  a  classic  example  of 
a  few  years  ago.  Denmark  wanted  to 
buy  some  coal  from  Poland.  Denmark 
had  a  tanker,  and  she  let  Poland  have 
the  tanker  with  which  to  pay  for  the 
coal.  Denmark  needed  coal  in  her  in¬ 
dustry.  That  was  a  violation  of  the 
Battle  Act.  The  President — and,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  it  was  President  Ei¬ 
senhower — waived  that  violation  by  Den¬ 
mark  and  let  our  aid  program  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  Denmark. 

There  are  numerous  other  examples. 
For  instance,  in  the  past  few  years,  if 
the  provision  had  been  in  the  law  tak¬ 
ing  away  from  the  President  this  saving 
clause,  this  power  to  waive,  these  coun¬ 
tries  would  have  been  cut  off  from  our 
aid:  Belgium,  Denmark,  Italy,  Japan, 
Turkey,  and  two  or  three  other  coun¬ 
tries.  I  do  not  have  all  of  them  on  the 
list  which  is  before  me. 

I  believe  that  Italy  from  time  to  time 
has  some  done  trading  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc.  There  is  probably  no  coun¬ 
try  to  which  we  want  to  maintain  access 
more  than  to  Italy,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  countries  which  is  very  important 
in  our  missile  base  operations.  Yet,  if 
Italy  traded  in  strategic  materials — by 
the  way,  strategic  materials  are  not 
merely  materials  with  which  war  can 
be  made,  such  as  munitions — and  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  interpret  the  term  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  differently — and  if  Italy 
were  guilty  of  even  one  violation  under 
the  Battle  Act,  it  would  cause  us  to  stop 
our  aid  to  Italy.  That  will  be  true  of 
any  country,  of  course.  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned  Italy.  Suppose  Italy  violated  the 
act  even  one  time.  We  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  our  aid  in  the  maintenance  and 
supply  and  upkeep  of  the  missile  bases, 
which  are  so  important  to  our  defense. 

Undoubtedly  if  this  were  to  become  a 
repeated  operation,  we  would  want  to 
take  action,  but  when  it  is  a  single  oper¬ 
ation,  why  take  away  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  right  to  waive 
it  if  he  believes  that  the  other  factors 
overbalance  the  violation  of  the  Battle 
Act? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  think  that  the  National  Security 
Council,  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  working  with  the 
President,  and  making  recommendations 
to  him,  would  take  action  to  prevent  the 
President  from  overlooking  one  trivial, 
perhaps  accidental  violation? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Council  would  have  any  leeway.  The 
Senator’s  amendment  does  not  give  him 
any  leeway.  The  only  mention  of  the 
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National  Security  Council  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  in  laying  down  what  the  list  of 
prohibited  articles  or  commodities  shall 
be.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  I  see 
with  reference  to  the  national  security. 
There  is  no  leeway  in  the  amendment  for 
the  President  to  waive  even  a  single  in¬ 
stance. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
President  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  further  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  is  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Senator  who  presented  the 
amendment — and  it  was  argued  by  many 
Senators  on  the  same  amendment  last 
year — that  under  the  Battle  Act,  cer¬ 
tainly  if  the  version  of  it  that  has  passed 
the  Senate  becomes  law,  nothing  will  be 
done  about  the  sending  of  commodities 
into  a  Communist  country  until  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  AID,  or  ICA,  as  it  was  then 
called,  sees  fit  to  say  that  it  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  and  reports  it  to  the  President  with 
his  recommendation. 

This  amendment  places  in  the  hands 
of  the  Security  Council  the  same  power. 
It  does  not  indicate  that  the  Security 
Council  shall,  at  the  outset,  establish 
an  ironclad  rule  of  what  constitutes  im¬ 
plements  of  war.'  But  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  knowing  of  any  nation  that  is  ship¬ 
ping  questionable  articles  into  Commu¬ 
nist  countries,  can  advise  the  President 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  read  his 
amendment.  I  invite  all  Senators  to* 
read  it.  We  cannot  amend  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Battle  Act,  which  the  Senate 
has  already  passed,  because  it  has  passed 
the  House.  The  amendment  is  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and 
provides : 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  any  country  which  exports,  or 
knowingly  permits  the  exportation,  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  or  any 
country  (including  Communist  China,  North 
Korea,  and  Cuba)  the  government  of  which 
is  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  of  any  arms, 
armaments,  or  munitions,  or  of  any  items  of 
strategic  significance  in  the  production  of 
implements  of  war  or  any  other  articles  or 
commodities  found  by  the  National  Security 
Council  to  be  contrary  to  the  security  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States. 

The  leeway  given  to  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Council  is  to  determine  what  com¬ 
modities  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States 
to  export.  That  is  what  the  amendment 
provides.  Regardless  of  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  may  have  in¬ 
tended,  the  amendment  provides  other¬ 
wise.  I  submit  the  language  of  the 
amendment  goes  entirely  too  far. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Under  the  present 
law,  does  the  President  have  discretion 
to  waive  the  shipment  of  such  items  to 
a  Communist  country? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  believe  the 
President  could  waive  the  shipment  in 
advance,  but  where  there  has  been  a  vio¬ 


lation,  and  if  the  President  determines 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  security 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  the  aid, 
he  may  do  so,  but  he  must  inform  Con¬ 
gress  of  his  action  and  of  the  reason  for 
taking  the  action.  The  Senator  will  re¬ 
member  that  I  gave  an  example  which 
occurred  a  few  years  ago,  when  President 
Eisenhower  granted  a  waiver  in  the  case 
of  a  tanker  which  Denmark  sold  to  Po¬ 
land  in  order  to  buy  from  Poland  coal 
which  Denmark  badly  needed  in  her  in¬ 
dustries. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Can  the  Senator  in¬ 
form  us  the  number  of  exceptions  which 
have  been  made? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  the  complete 
list  before  me:  Belgium,  Denmark,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  myself  5 
additional  minutes. 

I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  in  every 
instance  there  was  a  single  violation;  it 
was  not  something  which  was  protracted 
over  a  period  of  time,  so  as  to  make  it 
become  usual  trade.  The  only  particular 
instance  I  remember  involved  a  tanker. 
I  remember  that  incident  quite  well,  be¬ 
cause  much  was  said  about  it  at  the  time. 
I  believe  that  in  one  case  there  were  some 
small  tankers;  and  probably  the  ship¬ 
ment  which  went  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  was  some  copper  cable.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  may  recall  reading  in  the  newspapers 
from  the  time  to  time  single  incidents 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  was  wondering  how 
many  there  had  been. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  the  list  I 
read  probably  completes  the  list  of  coun¬ 
tries.  I  think  that  each  one  was  a  single 
incident.  In  no  instance  was  there  con¬ 
tinuing  trade.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  any  other  information,  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  him  give  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  find  in  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  on  this  identical  amendment  of  last 
year  a  statement  that  there  had  been, 
prior  to  the  last  time  when  the  question 
was  considered,  31  waivers  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Presumably 
most  of  them  had  been  granted  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  and  some  of  them  by 
President  Truman. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  accept 
that  statement.  I  have  the  information 
before  me.  There  were  33  instances  of 
determination  by  the  President  under 
the  Battle  Act  from  the  time  of  its  enact-  ' 
ment  in  1951. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  other  words,  pre¬ 
sumably  there  were  two  instances  within 
the  last  year,  if  the  figures  given  are 
correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  figures  are. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Are  the  waivers  made 
public? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Perhaps  I  should 
read  the  law.  Congress  must  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  waivers  by  the  President 
and  of  the  reason  for  the  granting  of  the 
waivers. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Is  this  information 
submitted  on  a  classified  basis? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  nothing  is  said 
about  the  information  being  secret.  I 
believe  most  of  the  waivers  have  been 
published  in  the  press  at  the  time  when 
the  waivers  were  made.  I  should  like 
to  read  the  law  relating  to  the  President’s 
right  to  waive: 

Provided,  That  the  President  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  advice  of  the  administrator 

That  is,  the  administrator  of  this  act, 
not  the  Administrator  of  the  AID  Act — 
and  after  taking  into  account  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  such  country  to  the  mutual  security 
of  the  free  world,  the  importance  of  such 
assistance  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  the  strategic  importance  of  imports 
received  from  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
and  the  adequacy  of  such  country’s  con¬ 
trols  over  the  export  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of 
items  of  strategic  importance,  may  direct  the 
continuance  of  such  assistance  to  a  country 
which  permits  shipments  of  items  other  than 
arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war,  and 
atomic  energy  materials  when  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances  indicate  that  the  cessation  of 
aid  would  clearly  be  detrimental  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  fur¬ 
ther,  That  the  President  shall  Immediately 
report  any  determination  made  pursuant  to 
the  first  proviso  of  this  section  with  reasons 
therefore  to  the  Appropriations  and  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  President  shall 
at  least  once  each  quarter  review  all  deter¬ 
minations  made  previously  and  shall  report 
his  conclusions  to  the  foregoing  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  which  reports  shall 
contain  an  analysis  of  the  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  of  countries  for  which  determi¬ 
nations  have  been  made. 

Mr.  KEATING.  When  the  reports  are 
made  to  the  respective  committees,  are 
they  classified  by  either  the  executive 
branch  or  the  legislative  branch? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  informed  by 
Dr.  Marcy,  staff  director  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  that  the  re¬ 
ports  are  classified,  but  they  are  re¬ 
tained  in  the  committee’s  files  and  are 
available  for  inspection  by  any  Senator 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  A  Senator  is  in  a 
peculiar  position.  If  he  is  informed  of 
the  action  and  it  is  classified  informa¬ 
tion,  he  is,  to  all  intents,  barred  from 
making  the  information  public.  I  think 
the  people  of  the  country  are  entitled  to 
know  what  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  know  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Danish  tanker  the  whole 
country  was  informed  of  what  had  taken 
place.  The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of 
the  copper  cable  and  in  the  case  of  the 
generators.  I  do  not  know  how  the  in¬ 
formation  gets  out,  but  certainly  the 
press  published  the  stories. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bush 
in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
2  minutes  more  to  me? 

Mr.  COTTON.  First,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say,  regarding  the  points 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  been  dis¬ 
cussing,  that  I  believe  the  Senator  from 


Alabama  was  reading  from  the  present 
so-called  Battle  Act. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  amendments  to  it 
were  passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  majority 
of  only  seven  votes,  and  are  before  the 
House,  and,  according  to  my  under¬ 
standing,  will  considerably  relax  the 
provisions  of  the  Battle  Act  on  his  point. 
Should  they  be  passed  by  the  House,  we 
would  find  ourselves  with  even  greater 
need  for  some  added  assurance. 

In  the  amendment  which  I  had  pre¬ 
pared,  I  added  to  last  year’s  provision 
another  line,  as  follows: 

No  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  Act  here¬ 
tofore  enacted  shall  authorize  the  waiver  of 
this  subsection. 

If  that  provision  had  been  left  in,  this 
amendment  would  have  been  as  ironclad 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  has  been  indicating  it  is;  and  then 
all  that  would  have  to  happen  would  be 
that  the  Security  Council  would  con¬ 
demn  the  shipment  of  certain  commodi¬ 
ties.  If  that  happened  once,  whether 
intentionally  or  unintentionally,  that 
would  be  it. 

I  purposely  eliminated  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  because  such  an  amendment 
would  make  it  impossible  to  continue  to 
furnish  aid  to  a  country  after  it  had 
been  discovered  that  it  was  violating  the 
ground  rules  established  by  the  National 
Security  Council.  I  now  regret  that  I 
did  not  leave  that  sentence  in,  so  that 
we  could  meet  that  situation  head  on. 

But  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  so  wisely  said,  waivers  have  occur¬ 
red,  although  I  am  not  aware  that  they 
were  published  in  the  newspapers.  Of 
course,  when  such  matters  are  kept  in 
the  files,  as  classified  material,  they  are 
not  published  in  the  newspapers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  fact,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  files  are  available  only  to 
members  of  the  appropriate  commit¬ 
tees,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  of 
them  have  examined  them. 

However,  the  President,  when  encour¬ 
aged  by  zealous  advocates  of  foreign 
aid,  can  forgive  such  things,  and  can 
keep  on  using  the  taxpayers’  money  to 
place  these  materials  in  the  hands  of 
various  countries,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  our  friends,  are  neutrals,  or  are 
our  opponents,  and  even  though  they 
are  arming  our  enemies  against  us. 
That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating], 
I  wish  to  repeat  my  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  question  of  agreeing 
to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say,  then,  that  before  I  start  using  up 
the  time  available  to  me,  I  shall  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  then 


shall  repeat  my  request  for  the  ordering 
of  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  this  amendment,  because 
the  whole  hour  will  be  used  unless  I  can 
obtain  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  agreeing  to  the  amendment.  I 
believe  it  is  an  important  one. 

At  this  time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  trade  with  the  Communist 
bloc  has  been  investigated  extensively 
by  the  Internal  Security  Subcommitee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  We  have 
looked  into  it  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  and  we  have  filed  a  number 
of  preliminary  reports.  The  subcom¬ 
mittee  has  a  continuing  interest  in  this 
problem  and  I  expect  its  hearings  to  re¬ 
sume  in  the  future. 

Deep  concern  was  aroused  last  year 
in  this  country  when  Britain  agreed  to 
sell  to  Red  China  six  Viscount  transport 
planes  equipped  with  electronic  devices 
on  the  Cocom  embargo  list.  This  agree¬ 
ment  with  made  contrary  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  United  States  and  also  con¬ 
trary  to  the  position  taken  by  many  other 
free  countries  in  Cocom.  That  was  a 
striking  instance  in  which  one  of  our 
chief  allies  sold  strategic  materials  to  one 
of  our  major  enemies  in  defiance  of  the 
decision  of  Cocom.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  actively  interested  with  this  matter 
have  received  many  letters  of  opposition 
to  that  transaction — and  properly  so — 
from  the  people  of  this  country. 

We  do  not  deal  with  Red  China,  but 
we  cannot  convince  Britain  and  our 
other  allies  that  they  should  not  deal 
with  Red  China.  That  is  their  decision. 
It  is  in  our  interest,  however,  to  bring  to 
bear  strong  diplomatic  pressures,  and 
to  point  out  that  the  free  world  nations 
should  stand  together,  and  should  not 
arm  or  send  strategic  goods  to  those  who 
have  vowed  to  destroy  us. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  whether  it  is  his  opinion  that 
the  amendment,  after  the  elimination  of 
the  sentence  which  he  said  originally 
was  included  in  his  amendment,  would 
still  leave  some  discretion.  None  of  us 
want  to  take  an  unrealistic  position  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  Probably  I  have 
given  it  more  intense  study  than  any 
other  matter  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate;  and  I  know  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  resent  having 
our  allies  help  build  up  the  military 
power  or  economic  strength  of  our 
enemies.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  conceive 
of  a  case  in  which  it  would  be  to  our 
national  interest  to  do  that.  But  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
whether,  with  that  sentence  eliminated, 
there  would  still  be  any  discretion  left, 
in  his  opinion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  was  advised  by  the 
legislative  drafting  service  that  by  in¬ 
cluding  the  sentence  “Nothing  in  this  Act 
or  in  any  other  Act  heretofore  enacted 
shall  authorize  the  waiver  of  this  sub¬ 
section,”  we  would  tie  up  the  matter  so 
tightly  that  not  even  in  the  slightest 
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isolated  instance  would  the  President  be 
left  with  any  latitude  whatsoever,  and 
that  the  words  “any  other  provision  of 
law”  would  take  care  of  any  loophole  in 
the  Battle  Act,  and  certainly  any  loop¬ 
hole  in  the  amended  Battle  Act  as  now 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Therefore  I  took  out  the  last  sentence. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  I 
do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  regard 
to  the  interpretation  of  legislation;  and 
certainly  I  cannot  predict  what  the 
Supreme  Court  will  say  about  it.  In 
that  respect  I  defer  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But,  Mr.  President, 
the  best  advice  I  could  obtain  was  that 
without  that  last  sentence  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  give  the  President,  with  the 
approval  of  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  if  it  did  not  make  an  issue  of  the 
matter,  some  slight  latitude,  but  it 
clearly  labels  this  legislation  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  it  shall  not  be  the  policy  by 
presidential  waiver  to  furnish  assistance 
to  any  country  sending  potential  mate¬ 
rials  of  war  to  certain  countries. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  accept  the  interpretation  that  has 
been  put  on  it,  especially  when  it  refers 
to  a  foreign  country  that  exports  or 
knowingly  permits  such  exportation. 
To  me  those  are  the  words  that  are 
significant. 

I  support  the  amendment  because  I 
think  it  is  time  that  we  in  the  United 
States  take  a  more  realistic  attitude 
toward  our  foreign  policy.  Perhaps  we 
in  this  country  have  had  a  little  too 
much  wealth  and  have  distributed  that 
wealth  a  little  too  unwisely. 

I  want  to  amplify  that  statement  by 
reference  to  a  previous  amendment, 
which  I  wish  to  speak  to,  but  on  which 
there  was  no  time  available.  Yesterday 
I  supported  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  and 
perhaps  other  Senators,  to  put  some  real 
teeth  in  our  foreign  aid  program.  I 
voted  today  against  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  because  I  feel  very 
strongly,  from  my  observation  of  these 
matters,  that  there  is,  particularly  in 
the  State  Department,  a  completely  un¬ 
realistic  attitude,  in  many  instances, 
concerning  our  foreign  policy. 

'  Regardless  of  what  we  say,  the  fact 
is  that  we  have  not  improved  our  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  It  has  deteriorated 
in  the  past  2  years.  The  further  we 
drift  from  putting  hard  rules  upon  the 
usage  of  this  foreign  aid  money,  the 
further  we  drift  from  achieving  any 
practical  results  from  it,  because  the 
rest  of  the  world  does  not  understand 


anyone  who  spends  his  money  like  a 
drunken  sailor  on  Saturday  night. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  two  or  three  in¬ 
stances  which  give  me  great  concern.  I 
do  not  accept  the  argument  that  we  are 
attacking  the  President.  Everyone  on 
this  floor  has  an  equal  interest  in  a  suc¬ 
cessful  foreign  policy  of  the  President. 
Every  child  in  the  United  States  has  as 
great  an  interest  in  it  as  we  have.  But 
when  I  see  the  so-called  peaceful  country 
of  India  take  over  Goa  and  not  one  little 
peep  is  raised  in  this  country,  I  find  it 
hard  to  understand  what  we  are  doing, 
especially  when,  a  day  or  two  later,  we 
give  that  country  a  $12  million  loan. 

I  find  it  hard  to  understand  it  when 
we  talk  blithely  through  the  State  De¬ 
partment  about  arriving  at  a  compro¬ 
mise  as  between  the  Indonesian  Repub¬ 
lic  and  the  Dutch  west  New  Guinea, 
when  there  is  no  justification  whatever 
for  Indonesia’s  claim  to  west  New 
Guinea. 

One  can  look  through  the  history 
books,  the  economics  books,  the  geogra¬ 
phy  books,  without  finding  one  claim  that 
the  Indonesian  Republic  has  upon  west 
New  Guinea,  whether  it  be  economic, 
ethnic,  historic,  political,  or  any  other. 
It  reminds  me  of  a  sign  one  reads  oc¬ 
casionally,  “Don’t  bother  me  with  the 
facts — I  have  already  made  up  my 
mind.” 

Here  we  have  seen  one  of  the  "most 
significant  events  occur  in  the  Far  East, 
right  under  our  noses.  Believe  me,  we 
are  not  bothering  anybody  with  the 
facts — we  have  made  up  our  minds,  and 
we  are  going  to  deal  the  Dutch  out  of 
a  country  that  has  at  least  more  at¬ 
tachment  to  it  than  to  Indonesia 

Now  I  come  back  to  the  Alianza  para 
el  Progresso.  I  have  had  a  number  of 
contacts  with  people  from  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  past  few  months.  They  con¬ 
firm  the  fact  that  we  are  making  no 
progress  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  have  2  minutes 
more? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  committed  our¬ 
selves  to  $20  billion  over  10  years  with¬ 
out  notification  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  So  while  I 
realize  that  we  can  use  food  as  a  very 
forceful  weapon,  I  realize  also  that  when 
the  bill  goes  to  the  House  and  pressures 
are  brought  as  they  have  been  brought 
on  the  Senate  in  the  last  24  hours,  we 
are  going  to  see  a  different  bill  entirely. 

So  I  voted  “nay”  on  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendment  today  because  I 
thought  it  was  the  last  time  I  would 
have,  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  express  our 
will.  My  vote  is  to  indicate,  that  we 
would  say  to  the  State  Department  and 
to  the  President,  “We  want  our  money 
under  foreign  aid  used  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses.  We  want  it  approached  in  a  spirit 
of  realism,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  keep 
shoving  money  into  those  countries 
whose  foreign  policies  are  contrary  to 
ours,  whose  foreign  policies  are  inimical 
to  ours,  and  which  in  fact  help  the 
Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.” 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  request  a  quorum 
call  and  not  have  the  time  taken  out  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  If  not,  it  is  so  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed¬ 
ings  under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton].  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]. 


EXCESS  COSTS  ON  DEFENSE  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  NEGOTIATED  CON¬ 
TRACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  another  example  of  waste  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  as  the  result  of  a  nego¬ 
tiated  contract  by  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment. 

In  this  instance  it  is  found  that  the 
Government  is  paying  in  excess  of  15 
percent  interest  to  a  contractor  on  a 
negotiated  contract. 

On  July  8,  1958,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  negotiated  with  the  Alexandria 
Water  Co. — contract  No.  DA-44-008- 
ENG-1155 — for  the  construction  of  a 
water  supply  line  and  a  5 -year  water 
service  contract. 

The  contractor  was  operating  a  30- 
inch  line  adjacent  to  Fort  Belvoir,  and 
this  contract  provided  for  the  contractor 
to  furnish,  install,  operate,  and  main¬ 
tain  all  facilities  from  the  existing  30- 
inch  waterline  to  the  point  of  delivery, 
a  distance  of  approximately  150  feet. 
T^his  was  to  include  a  16-inch  connec- 
tib^i  to  the  30-inch  pipeline,  a  booster 
pumping  station,  and  a  metering  device. 
The  Contract  further  provides  for  the 
Alexandria  Water  Co.  to  install  a  24-inch 
pipelineNfrom  the  point  of  delivery  to  an 
existing  Government  pipeline  at  the  Fort 
Belvoir  filter  plant,  a  distance  of  about 
10,275  feet.  \ 

The  contract  shows  this  construction 
as  a  connectioiv-charge  and  provides  for 
the  repayment  orythe  contractor’s  con¬ 
struction  costs  on\the  basis  of  a  sur¬ 
charge  of  10  cents\on  each  thousand 
gallons  of  water  purchased  from  the  con¬ 
tractor  until  the  total  chst  of  $281,710  is 
paid,  with  annual  payments  of  not  less 
than  one-fifth  of  $281,710.\ 

Under  this  arrangement  between 
March  24,  1959,  and  December  31,  1961, 
the  Government  paid  the  contractor 
$208,900,  leaving  an  unpaid  balance  after 
only  2  years  and  9  months  of  $72,810. 
This  remaining  balance  is  beingNde- 
creased  with  average  monthly  payments 
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oK  $6,300  by  the  Government,  but  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  a  substantial 
partV>f  this  contract  has  already  been 
paid,  the  Government  is  still  paying  in¬ 
terest  aV.  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  year 
on  the  fiftl  amount  of  the  original  con¬ 
tract  priceW  $216,700. 

AssumingNthe  average  monthly  re¬ 
payment  rate\of  $6,300  continues,  the 
Government  wril  have  paid  the  entire 
construction  cost\within  3  years  and  9 
months,  but  it  wilPalso  have  paid  inter¬ 
est  in  the  amount  of  $65,010  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  This  means  that  the  effective  rate 
of  interest  which  is  being  paid  by  the 
Government  in  this  instance  is  equal 
to  approximately  a  15-percent  rate. 

This  may  be  a  small  itern,  but  it  is 
typical  of  the  continuous  irresponsible 
manner  in  which  certain  procurement 
officers  of  our  defense  establishments 
squander  the  taxpayers’  money.  \  am 
becoming  more  and  more  impatient  wuth 
their  continuous  alibi  that  they  will  qo 
better  in  the  future.  \ 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  on  previous 
occasions — in  private  industry  somebody 
would  have  been  fired.  Certainly  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  have  to 
pay  15  percent  interest,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  man  who  made  this  con¬ 
tract  would  be  howling  if  it  were  his 
own  money  involved. 

For  more  complete  details  concerning 
this  entire  contract  I  refer  to  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General’s  report  as  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  May  31,  1962,  entitled 
“Interest  Charges  Paid  for  the  Construc¬ 
tion  of  a  Water  Supply  Line  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va„  Department  of  the  Army.” 

I  commend  the  General  Accounting 
Office  on  the  excellent  job  it  is  doing  in 
calling  our  attention  to  waste  and  mis¬ 
management  in  Government. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Do  Senators  yield  back  their  remain¬ 
ing  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  say,  with  reference  to  the 
pending  amendment,  its  obvious  purpose 
is  to  fulfill  what  is  already  provided  in 
the  Battle  Act,  with  one  exception. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Battle  Act 
when  the  President  finds  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  would  indicate  that 
the  cessation  of  aid  would  be  adverse  to 
the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States,  he  could  continue  assistance  to  a 
country  permitting  the  shipment  of 
strategic  goods  other  than  arms  to  a 
Communist  country.  This  boils  down  to 


a  couple  of  specific  instances  of  which 
we  should  be  aware. 

One,  for  example,  is  Italy.  I  believe 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  reminded  the 
Senate  that  Italy  is  one  of  the  few  NATO 
countries  which  will  permit  the  United 
States  to  have  missiles  and  missile  sites 
on  its  soil.  I  am  not  sure  what  kind  of 
missile,  but  I  believe  it  is  at  least  the 
intermediate  range  missile,  the  Jupiter 
or  Thor  type.  If  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  is  agreed  to,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  deactivate  those  missile  sites. 

Other  countries  are  also  involved,  such 
as  Turkey,  or  even  Great  Britain. 

Italy,  Turkey,  and  Great  Britain  are 
three  countries  in  which  we  have  been 
able  to  locate  what  one  might  call  ad¬ 
vance  bases.  The  missile  base  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to,  and  I  think  in  the  days  to  come 
will  be  better  than,  an  airport  or  airbase. 

In  respect  to  airbases  and  missile 
bases,  questions  would  be  involved  as  to 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Great 
Britain.  These  are  some  of  the  19  coun¬ 
tries  which  would  be  affected  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  amendment.  I  think  we 
would  be  treading  on  rather  dangerous 
ground  if  we  should  adopt  the  kind  of 
provision  which  is  proposed.  , 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  my  under¬ 
standing,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  correct  that  our  bases 
in  Italy,  England,  and  other  countries 
might  be  endangered  if  the  amendment 
were  agreed  to,  because  something  might 
be  shipped  on  one  ship  to  one  of  the  na¬ 
tions  mentioned? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  much  so. 
That  is  exactly  the  case. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Would  it  be 
necessary  to  shut  our  bases  down? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment 
reads : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  any  country  which  exports,  or 
knowingly  permits  the  exportation,  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  or  any 
country  (including  Communist  China,  North 
Korea,  and  Cuba)  the  government  of  which 
is  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  of  any  arms,  arma¬ 
ments,  or  munitions,  or  of  any  items  of 
strategic  significance  in  the  production  of 
implements  of  war  or  any  other  articles  or 
commodities  found  by  the  National  Security 
Council  to  be  contrary  to  the  security  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  position  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is 
that  bases  in  Italy,  in  England,  or  in 
any  other  country  are  not  only  for  the 
security  of  our  country  but  also  to  assist 
in  respect  to  the  security  of  the  other 
country? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Therefore,  if 
England  should  send  anything  to  Russia, 
we  could  not  keep  on  furnishing  a  base 
in  England,  even  though  it  might  be  for 
our  benefit. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing.  I  say  most  respectfully,  there 
is  a  sum  of  about  $l1/2  billion  for  military 
assistance  involved  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  some  of  it  to  go  to  NATO  coun¬ 


tries  for  our  defense  as  well  as  their  de¬ 
fense.  If  the  strict  interpretation  of  the 
amendment  should  be  applied,  none  of 
that  assistance  would  be  made  available. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  there  be  any  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  DEW  line  in  Canada? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  comment  of  the  acting  chair¬ 
man  in  that  regard.  I  believe  the 
amendment  could  have  an  effect  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Canada,  indeed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  indeed;  the 
Senator  has  made  a  good  point.  Canada 
is  one  of  the  19  countries  which  has,  from 
time  to  time,  shipped  items  not  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  nature  but  items  which  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  strategic. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Canada  does  business 
with  virtually  all  the  Communist  coun- 
trios 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed  it  does. 

Denmark,  I  say  most  respectfully,  has 
sovereignty  over  Greenland.  I  do  not 
need  to  tell  any  Senator  who  has  visited 
Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  near  Omaha,  the 
importance  of  Greenland  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

If  the  pending  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to,  all  aid  going  to  any  area  over 
which  Denmark  has  sovereignty  would 
have  to  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  know  that 
Canada  ships  wheat  to  Communist 
China. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  do,  indeed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  us  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  trade  between  West  Ger¬ 
many  and  Yugoslavia.  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  of  that  trade  involves 
strategic  materials.  There  is  a  differ¬ 
ence,  in  fact,  in  respect  to  interpretation 
by  different  countries  as  to  the  meaning 
of  strategic  materials. 

If  West  Germany  should  violate  the 
terms  of  the  amendment,  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  were  agreed  to,  we  could  not  carry 
on  any  more  military  assistance  there. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  would 
mean  we  would  have  to  take  our  troops 
out  of  Berlin,  to  use  a  far-reaching 
example? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  The  amend¬ 
ment  refers  to  Communist  bloc  countries. 
I  believe  it  says  “any  Communist  bloc 
country.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  My  friend  tells  me 
that  perhaps  I  have  misinterpreted  the 
wording.  Probably  he  is  correct.  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  is  correct. 

The  amendment  says,  in  part  “any 
country,  the  government  of  which  is 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.” 

I  withdraw  what  I  said  about  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  because  I  do  not  believe  Yugo¬ 
slavia  would  come  under  the  definition. 

I  should  like  to  give  a  few  examples 
of  what  is  involved.  Someone  asked  me 
awhile  ago  to  give  an  example. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
expired. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  do 

1  have  any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  more  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 

2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Kingdom  made  shipments  valued 
at  $5,688  to  Communist  China,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  East  Germany,  Hungary,  Po¬ 
land,  Rumania,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  made  a  waiver.  If  there 
were  no  provision  for  waiver,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  cut  off  any  assistance 
because  of  the  shipments  valued  at 
$5,688. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
made  shipments  of  strategic  materials 
valued  at  $7,211  to  Bulgaria,  Communist 
China,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany, 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  Rumania. 

Italy  made  shipments  valued  at  $341 
to  Albania.  We  would  have  to  cut  aid  to 
Italy  off,  because  there  would  be  no  lee¬ 
way. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Are  those  statistics  in 
dollars,  or  in  thousands  of  dollars? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  dollars. 

Mr.  COTTON.  What  was  shipped  at  a 
value  of  $341? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  know.  I 
do  not  have  the  details,  but  I  have  a 
statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  in  a  moment.  Before  I  do  so,  I 
should  like  to  give  two  more  examples. 
Belgium  shipped  $534  worth  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  East  Germany.  France 
shipped  $1,315  to  Poland  and  Hungary. 
The  penalty  would  be  applied  in  those 
cases.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  While  some  of  the 
information  we  have  is  classified,  a  list 
has  been  made  available,  if  Senators  wish 
privately  to  look  at  it.  The  material  is 
here.  However,  I  do  not  think  we  are  at 
liberty  to  cite  the  kind  of  material  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

But  listed  are  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  .the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Netherlands,  and  France  under  key 
items.  The  amounts  are  not  large,  but 
they  are  related  to  certain  sensitive  civil 
activities  which  have  been  classified  un¬ 
der  section  103(b),  the  Battle  Act  pro¬ 
vision,  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Act  of 
1951  as  strategic  materials.  They  are 
not  munitions.  They  are  not  related  to 
what  we  call  articles  with  war-making 
capacity.  They  are  classified  as  strategic 
materials.  Every  one  of  those  sales 
would  automatically  negate  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  aid  to  those  countries.  I  think 
it  is  a  most  serious  matter. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further 
statement  with  respect  to  why  we  did  not 
give  military  assistance  to  Finland.  It 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  our  relations 
with  Finland  are  very  good,  and  they 
would  suffer  grievously  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment.  Finland,  through  no 


fault  of  her  own  except  geographic 
proximity  to  Russia,  is  bound  to  the  So¬ 
viet  economy.  She  is  forced  to  build 
ships  for  the  Soviet  Union,  while  import¬ 
ing  cars,  oil,  and  even  wheat  which  she 
would  rather  acquire  from  the  West.  To 
bind  Finland  still  closer  to  Russia  would 

Kp  o  traprprtv 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  statement  which  is  classified. 
Any  Senator  who  wishes  to  see  it,  may 
look  at  it.  It  states  the  type  of  material 
involved. 

I  have  one  list  that  does  not  contain 
classified  material  and  gives  some  break¬ 
down.  I  am  at  liberty  to  read  from  it. 
A  shipment  was  made  from  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  of  voltmeters 
worth  $469  to  Poland  for  civilian  use. 

Italy  shipped  $562,500  worth  of  com¬ 
munications  cable.  I  think  that  item 
was  published  in  the  press  at  the  time. 
The  cable  was  shipped  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  civilian  use. 

Ball  bearings  valued  at  $2,581  were 
shipped  to  Poland  also  for  civilian  use. 

The  Netherlands  shipped  television 
transmitter  tubes  valued  at  $1,297  to 
Poland  for  civilian  use. 

France  shipped  diodes  and  transitors 
valued  at  $2,150  to  Poland  for  civilian 
use.  Those  are  some  typical  examples. 
The  list  I  read  is  not  classified. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
listening  to  the  turn  the  debate  has 
taken  in  the  last  few  moments.  For 
many  years  now,  since  I  first  entered 
Congress  in  1947,  and  first  voted  for  aid 
to  Turkey  and  the  Marshall  plan,  when 
the  chips  were  down  I  have  loyally  sup¬ 
ported  foreign  assistance,  foreign  aid, 
and  mutual  assistance  programs  to  bol¬ 
ster  up  the  free  peoples  of  the  world.  I 
am  growing  a  little  tired  of  being 
frightened  into  voting  for  a  pig  in  a 
poke  year  after  year.  Earlier  in  the  de¬ 
bate  I  was  very  much  interested  when 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
whom  I  admire  and  esteem  so  highly, 
while  debating  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment,  told  us  what  a  horrible 
thing  it  would  be  if  we  did  not  have  an 
exchange  of  information  with  Poland. 
We  were  told  what  a  horrible  thing  it 
would  be  if  we  could  not  have  an  ex¬ 
change  of  medical  and  scientific  infor¬ 
mation  to  fight  cancer  and  leukemia. 
We  would  let  children  die.  Yet  the'only 
way  to  obtain  an  exchange  of  scientific 
and  medical  information  with  other 
countries  is  not  through  burying  such 
aid-  in  a  mutual  assistance  bill,  item  by 
item.  The  Senator  knows  very  well  that 
if  the  foreign  aid  bill  were  defeated,  and 
if  we  had  no  foreign  aid,  all  we  would 
need  to  do  would  be  to  have  the  proper 
committees  report  a  bill  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  and  within  a  few  weeks, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress, 
we  would  have  the  necessary  appropri¬ 
ations  for  the  programs  to  fight  horrible 
diseases  in  Poland,  Russia,  or  any  other 
nation.  All  those  horrible  bogeys  must 
be  conjured  up  to  sugar-coat  everything 
in  the  bill. 


In  the  past  2  or  3  minutes  what  have 
we  heard?  It  is  proposed  that  the  Senate 
have  the  audacity  to  assert  its  authority 
and  say  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  “We  are  going  to  write  a  safeguard 
into  the  foreign  aid  bill  so  that  you  can 
be  comforted  by  the  thought  that  the 
money  you  pay  for  taxes  will  not  be 
used  by  some  neutral  or  some  so-called 
friend  whom  we  have  been  carrying  year 
after  year,  and  who  is  shipping  goods 
and  munitions  of  war  to  our  enemies.” 
If  we  have  the  audacity  to  try  to  write 
that  kind  of  provision  into  the  bill,  what 
are  we  told?  We  are  told  that  if  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  we  shall  lose 
our  missile  bases  in  Italy.  We  shall  lose 
our  missile  bases  in  Iceland,  Greenland, 
Denmark,  or  somewhere  else.  Nonsense. 
The  amendment  does  not  contain  all 
those  vicious  qualities.  If  in  order  to 
have  missile  bases  abroad  we  must 
weakly  consent  to  permit  nations  re¬ 
ceiving  our  taxpayers’  money  to  ship 
munitions  into  Russia,  China,  Poland, 
and  Cuba,  it  is  about  time  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  should  know  about  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  any  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  information  that  has  been  so  gen¬ 
erously  offered  to  me  today.  I  want  the 
debate  to  go  before  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  amendment  is  a  simple 
one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  amendment  merely  provides  that 
it  shall  be  ultimately  up  to  the  Security 
Council — not  the  Administrator  of  AID, 
who  is  interested  in  pouring  away  money 
to  this  country  and  that  country,  and 
who  is  not  going  to  have  his  ambitious 
program  in  which  he  is  so  sincerely 
interested  checked  because  that  country 
happens  to  start  sending  tanks  to  Cuba. 
It  would  not  be  up  to  him,  but  up  to 
whom?  It  would  be  up  to  the  National 
Security  Council  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  who  shall  advise  the  President. 
The  members  of  the  Council  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President. 

There  is  no  danger  of  curtailing  the 
President’s  power,  but  if  they  want  to 
talk  about  those  powers,  let  us  remember 
one  thing.  Let  us  remember  that  pre¬ 
sumably  the  President  will  have  $300 
million  in  his  contingency  fund.  He  will 
have  $250  million  more  of  foreign-aid 
funds,  and  not  to  exceed  $100  million 
more  in  foreign  currencies,  to  be  used  as 
he  sees  fit  for  any  purpose.  In  addition, 
he  will  have  the  power  to  take  from  vari¬ 
ous  designated  funds  under  the  Mutual 
Assistance  Act  up  to  10  percent  to  use 
for  purposes  of  his  own.  I  do  not  be¬ 
grudge  that  power  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  trust  the  loyalty,  integ¬ 
rity,  and  patriotism  of  the  President. 
But  I  say  that  this  is  a  big  Government. 
There  are  many  things  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  knows.  But,  there  are  many  things 
that  do  not  come  to  his  attention.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  the  Senate  is  expected  to  put 
its  approval  on  a  bill  under  which  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers’  money 
will  be  expended  around  the  world,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  say,  “We  will  write 
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into  the  act,  in  no  unmistakable  terms, 
the  provision  that  the  aid  will  not  only 
not  go  to  Communist  countries,  but  it 
will  not  go  to  any  so-called  friends  who 
are  sending  them  arms  and  munitions." 

After  World  War  n  we  lifted  our 
friends  in  Europe  from  their  knees.  We 
poured  out  billions  of  dollars  to  them.  In 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  it  is  said  that  these  nations 
stand  at  last  as  our  copartners,  perfectly 
able  to  contribute  with  us,  and  that  this 
is  no  longer  a  unilateral  program,  but  a 
program  participated  in  by  full-grown 
partners.  At  page  6  of  the  report  the 
committee  states : 

Obviously,  the  evolving  situation  is  not 
one  of  unrelieved  progress. 

I  have  read  the  report  from  cover  to 
cover,  and  nowhere  do  I  find  what  they 
are  doing  and  what  they  are  not  doing. 
There  is  one  thing  they  should  not  do, 
and  that  is  ship  munitions  of  war  to  our 
enemies.  That  is  what  the  amendment 
would  stop.  It  does  not  even  shut  off  en¬ 
tirely  the  waiver  by  the  President,  but  it 
says  that  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  not  AID,  shall  say  when  foreign  aid 
will  stop  if  munitions  start  falling  into 
the  hands  of  our  potential  enemies. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Do  I  understand  cor¬ 
rectly  that  under  the  amendment,  if  one 
of  our  allies  sold  $341  of  show  leather 
to  such  a  country,  it  would  mean  that 
that  ally  would  be  disqualified  from  re¬ 
ceiving  assistance  from  us? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  asking  that  question 
in  an  ironical  or  facetious  manner,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  sensible  man.  Let  us  all 
be  sensible  about  it.  Does  anyone  think 
for  a  minute  that  the  National  Security 
Council,  created  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  appointed  by  him  and 
working  under  him,  will  call  a  country  to 
terms  because  $341  of  a  commodity  was 
shipped  by  that  country?  That  is  an¬ 
other  one  of  those  bugaboos  which  have 
been  conjured  up,  because  people  want 
a  bill  that  is  loose  and  open  at  both 
ends. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  remains  on  our  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
five  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  issue  here  is 
rather  simple.  It  is  obvious.  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  this  fact.  Under  the  amendment 
we  would  do  exactly  what  we  have  done 
under  the  Battle  Act,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  Mutual  Assistance  Act,  and  has  been 
in  effect  for  more  than  10  years,  with 
one  exception.  The  exception  is  that  we 
would  deny  the  President  any  discretion 
whatever  in  terms  of  providing  assist¬ 
ance  to  our  allies  or  nations  which  we 
consider  to  be  of  vital  importance  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  when 
such  an  ally  or  other  nation  ships  goods 
which  are  classified  as  strategic. 

Madam  President,  the  amendment 
does  not  apply  merely  to  munitions  of 


war.  As  was  indicated,  the  amendment 
applies — and  I  read  from  it — to  “any 
items  of  strategic  significance  in  the 
production  of  implements  of  war  or  any 
other  articles  or  commodities  found  by 
the  National  Security  Council  to  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States.” 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  this  question.  He 
was  a  schoolteacher  at  one  time.  What 
task  is  given  to  the  National  Security 
Council  under  this  proposed  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  task,  that  of 
determining  the  articles  that  are  of  stra¬ 
tegic  importance. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  there  any  waiv¬ 
er  whatsoever  provided  in  the  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  a  few  minutes  ago  asked  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  if  there 
was  any  though  that  a  penalty  might  be 
invoked  if  there  were  a  sale  of  $341  of 
goods.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the 
amendment  whereby  anyone  could  waive 
the  inflicting  of  that  penalty? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  an¬ 
swers  his  own  question.  There  is  no 
provision  whatever  for  a  waiver  of  the 
prohibitions  which  are  laid  down  in  the 
amendment.  Let  me  give  the  Senator 
an  example.  The  Netherlands  shipped 
$48  worth  of  tungsten  wire  to  Poland, 
for  civilian  use,  in  the  year  1961.  Under 
the  amendment,  in  such  a  case,  we  would 
have  to  cut  any  military  assistance  that 
we  would  be  giving  to  the  Netherlands. 
There  is  no  discretion  involved  at  all. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  shipped  to  Poland  direction¬ 
finding  equipment  for  use  in  connection 
with  civilian  air  traffic.  It  was  valued 
at  $20,000.  Germany  is  a  very  good  ally. 
We  have  programs  of  assistance  with 
Germany.  We  have  troops  there.  Un¬ 
der  the  Senator’s  amendment,  because 
the  equipment  is  classified  as  strategic — 
and  it  is  strategic  equipment — the  Pres¬ 
ident  would  have  no  choice  but  to  sus¬ 
pend  all  assistance  to  our  NATO  ally, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  Battle  Act,  enacted  during 
the  Truman  administration,  and  in  force 
throughout  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion,  is  still  in  force  today  and  would 
continue  in  force  if  the  bill  now  before 
us  were  enacted  as  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  an  additional  question.  Is 
it  claimed  by  anyone  that  President 
Truman  or  President  Eisenhower  or 
President  Kennedy  has  abused  his  dis¬ 
cretion  under  the  Battle  Act  in  allowing 
the  extension  of  aid  to  any  friendly 
country  which  has  sold  a  minor  item  of 
equipment  to  a  Communist  country? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  of  no  such 
charge.  This  is  why  the  amendment 


perplexes  me  so  much.  Thirty-three  de¬ 
terminations  have  been  made  by  three 
Presidents  in  12  years  under  the  Battle 
Act.  They  are  33  determinations  involv¬ 
ing  19  countries,  all  of  them  friendly 
countries.  Those  33  determinations 
have  not  weakened  the  security  of  this 
country.  They  have  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  strengthen  our  alliances  and  our 
security.  There  is  no  reason  for  chang¬ 
ing  the  Battle  Act,  which  has  worked 
well,  which  has  been  applied  strictly, 
and  which  has  permitted  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  na¬ 
tional  security  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  same  time  has  given 
him  some  discretion  in  these  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say.  The  issue  is  clear.  If 
the  Senate  is  satisfied  with  the  Battle 
Act  as  administered  by  three  Presidents, 
it  should  vote  down  the  Cotton  amend¬ 
ment.  If  the  Senate  feels  that  the 
Battle  Act  should  be  strengthened  and 
that  it  has  been  abused,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  not  fulfilled  his  obligation  to 
protect  the  vital  security  interests  of  the 
United  States,  then  it  should  adopt  the 
Cotton  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  Battle  Act  each  of  the  three 
Presidents  mentioned  has  been  required 
and  has  followed  this  procedure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  After  making  a  find¬ 
ing  that  a  certain  case  should  be  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  provision  of  the 
law,  the  President  has  furnished  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  a  report  showing  that  de¬ 
termination  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  right.  He  has  added  additional 
importance  to  the  argument  by  noting 
that  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
have  been  fully  informed  and  that  the 
President  has  performed  his  obligation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes.  I  should  like 
to  call  some  facts  to  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida.  It 
is  true  that  there  have  been  only  33  in¬ 
stances  of  waivers  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  waivers  of  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  such  materials.  There  is  no 
record  which  shows  how  many  shipments 
have  taken  place  which  have  never  been 
reported  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Foreign  Aid  Administra¬ 
tors,  or  which  have  never  come  to  his 
attention. 

With  respect  to  all  the  talk  about  re¬ 
porting  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
it  was  brought  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  while  ago — and  I  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  hear  this  reiterated — that  while 
a  report  is  made,  what  kind  of  report  is 
it  that  we  get?  We  get  a  report  which 
is  sent  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
That  report  is  classified. 
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Therefore  Congress  as  a  whole  does  not 
get  it.  If  a  Senator  wishes  to  see  it,  he 
can,  but  if  he  finds  something  objec¬ 
tionable  in  it,  he  cannot  object  to  it 
publicly  on  the  floor  or  to  the  American 
people. 

That  cannot  be  considered  a  report. 
What  is  more,  do  Senators  think  that 
any  country  which  has  received  millions 
of  dollars  from  us  will  be  stupid  enough, 
if  they  know  such  a  provision  is  written 
into  the  law,  to  lose  the  opportunity  to 
secure  more  millions  by  sending  $350  or 
$500  worth  of  strategic  materials  to  a 
Communist  country?  That  is  more  of 
the  nonsense  which  has  been  advanced. 

Madam  President,  either  we  will  safe¬ 
guard  the  Mutual  Security  Act  or  we 
will  not — one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or¬ 
dered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [  Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senators 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore  and  Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  and  the  Senator  from  Mass¬ 
achusetts  [Mr.  Smith]  are  absent  on  of¬ 
ficial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John¬ 
ston]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick]  ,  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
“nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  South  Car¬ 
olina  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Murphv ]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  has  been 
previously  announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas¬ 
tore].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 


“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  MORTON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Murphy],  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea;”  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 


nays  45,  as  follows: 

[No.  81  Leg.] 
YEAS — 40 

Aiken 

Dworshak 

Pearson 

Allott 

Eastland 

Prouty 

Beall 

Ellender 

Proxmire 

Bennett 

Ervin 

Russell 

Boggs 

Fong 

Scott 

Bush 

Goldwater 

Smith,  Maine 

Butler 

Hickenlooper 

Stennis 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Capehart 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Carlson 

Keating 

Tower 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Williams,  Del. 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Dirksen 

Miller 

Dodd 

Mundt 

Anderson 

NAYS— 45 
Hayden 

McGee 

Bartlett 

Hickey 

Metcalf 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Monroney 

Cannon 

Holland 

Moss 

Carroll 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Case,  N.J. 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Church 

Javits 

Randolph 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Douglas 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Engle 

Long,  Hawaii 

Symington 

Gore 

Long,  La. 

Wiley 

Gruening 

Magnuson 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hart 

Mansfield 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 

15 

Bible 

Johnston 

Murphy 

Burdick 

McClellan 

Pastore 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

McNamara 

Pell 

Chavez 

Morse 

Robertson 

Fulbright 

Morton 

Smith,  Mass. 

So  Mr.  Cotton’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected  be  reconsid¬ 
ered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Pres¬ 
ident,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  “6-6-62 — 
H,”  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  10,  in  line 
19,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  word 
“hereafter”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  “after  January  1,  1961”. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Pres¬ 
ident — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  At  this  time, 
I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield  briefly  to  me,  if  it  is  understood 
that  in  doing  so  he  will  not  lose  the 
floor? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  about  the  program 
for  the  remainder  of  today  and  also  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent — 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Pres¬ 
ident,  if  the  discussion  of  the  program 
will  take  very  long,  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
the  time  used  in  that  connection 
charged  to  the  time  available  for  the 
consideration  of  my  amendment — al¬ 
though  I  do  not  mind  having  a  minute 
or  two  of  the  time  used  in  that  way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
I  use  in  answering  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  be  not  charged  to 
the  time  available  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  or  to  the  time 
available  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader,  let  me  say  that 
if  it  is  possible  for  the  Senate  to  com¬ 
plete  action  on  the  bill  tonight,  without 
remaining  in  session  too  late,  we  shall 
do  so.  Of  course,  that  will  depend  upon 
the  developments. 

If  the  bill  is  not  disposed  of  tonight, 
its  consideration  will  be  continued  to¬ 
morrow;  and  thereafter  other  measures 
will  be  taken  up.  I  do  not  have  the  list 
before  me  at  this  time.  Although  they- 
are  important  bills,  they  are  not  ex¬ 
tremely  important. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  our 
intention,  if  we  finsh  in  time  tonight,  or 
early  enough  tomorrow,  to  take  up  Cal¬ 
endar  No.  1411,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
123,  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  author¬ 
ize  Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacancies 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
consideration  of  that  measure  may  take 
some  time. 

It  is  also  the  intention  to  take  up 
Calendar  No.  1338,  Senate  bill  1605,  to 
authorize  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  delegate  its  functions. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  a  Saturday  session. 

It  is  anticipated  that  on  Monday  the 
Senate  will  take  up  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  appropriation  bill,  and  that  on 
Tuesday  the  Senate  will  take  up  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  appropriation  bill. 
The  consideration  of  the  latter  bill  may 
go  over  until  Wednesday. 

It  is  anticipated  that  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  the  Senate  will  take  up 
the  television  bill;  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  thereafter — and  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  minority  leader — 
we  would  like  to  have  the  Senate  take 
up  the  space  communications  satellite 
bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  modify  my  amendment  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  date,  “1961”,  and  inserting 
“1962”,  so  that  the  words  to  be  inserted 
will  read  “after  January  1,  1962”.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  consideration  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  not  take  long. 

The  amendment  goes  to  the  provision 
already  adopted  by  the  Senate^  an 
amendment  added  by  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  in  connection  with  ex¬ 
propriation  of  American  property  by 
other  countries.  The  committee  adopted 
an  amendment — which  now  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate — providing  that 
in  any  case  in  which  the  President  de¬ 
termines  that  a  nation  or  political  sub¬ 
division  thereof  has  expropriated  or 
otherwise  seized  property  of  Americans, 
unless  it  sets  up  the  proper  machinery 
to  accomplish  the  payment  for  the  prop¬ 
erty  so  seized,  it  cannot  obtain  any  help 
from  our  foreign-assistance  program, 
until  such  payment  is  made. 

However,  the  amendment  provides  for 
such  prohibition  in  any  case  hereafter  in 
which  the  President  determines  that  a 
nation  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
has  expropriated  such  property.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  have  the  language  read  “has  ex¬ 
propriated  after  January  1,  1962” — in 
other  words,  last  January. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
amendment.  Today,  three  expropria¬ 
tions  which  are  going  on  in  the  world 
have  taken  place  since  January  1,  1962 — 
two  in  Brazil,  and  one  in  Ceylon.  An¬ 
other  one  is  now  proposed  in  Burma;  and 
today  there  are  in  the  legislatures  of  al¬ 
most  all  the  Latin  American  states  bills 
proposing  the  expropriation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  property  of  various  kinds. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  to  stop  that 
kind  of  nonsense,  or  to  see  that  payment 
is  made  for  property  when  it  is  seized, 
we  shall  see  a  wave  of  expropriations 
of  property  of  Americans  going  through¬ 
out  the  world  like  a  prairie  fire.  The 
amendment  which  the  committee  adopt¬ 
ed  is  not  adequate.  I  had  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  I  liked  better.  I  think  it  was 
a  little  tighter.  But  I  am  not  quarrel¬ 
ing  at  this  time  with  the  general  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
committee. 

I  first  want  to  put  in  the  Record  the 
decree  of  expropriation  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  dictatorship  of  Cuba,  which  was 
posted  July  7,  1960.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decree 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Gaceta  Official,  July  7, 1960] 

I,  Osvaldo  Dorticos  Torrado,  President  of 
tlae  Republic  of  Cuba,  make  known  that  the 
Council  of  Ministers  has  approved  and  I 
have  signed  the  following: 

“Whereas  the  attitude  assumed  by  .the 
Government  and  legislative  branch  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  characterized  by 
constant  aggression,  for  political  purposes, 
against  the  fundamental  interests  of  the 


Cuban  economy,  as  strikingly  evidenced  by 
the  amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act,  recently 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
at  the  request  of  the  executive  branch, 
whereby  the  President  of  the  Nation  is 
granted  exceptional  powers  to  reduce  the 
participation  of  Cuban  sugar  in  the  U.S. 
sugar  market  as  a  weapon  of  political  sanc¬ 
tion  against  Cuba,  compels  the  revolutionary 
Government  to  adopt  without  hesitation 
all  measures  which  it  considers  pertinent 
for  the  protection  of  the  national  sovereign¬ 
ty  and  of  the  free  economic  development  of 
our  country;  and 

“Whereas  article  24  of  the  Constitution 
authorizes  the  expropriation  of  property  by 
right  of  eminent  domain,  leaving  it  to  ordi¬ 
nary  law  to  specify  the  authority  competent 
to  decree  the  expropriation,  as  well  as  the 
regulation  of  the  procedure  and  the  means 
and  forms  of  payment;  and 

“Whereas  it  is  advisable,  in  order  to  attain 
the  ends  proposed  in  the  first  whereas  clause 
of  this  law,  to  grant  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  to  the  Prime  Minister  full 
powers  to  proceed  with  the  nationalization 
of  the  enterprises  and  property  belonging  to 
natural  or  juridical  persons  who  are  nation¬ 
als  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  of 
the  enterprises  in  which  said  persons  own 
a  majority  interest  or  share,  even  though 
said  enterprises  have  been  established  in 
accordance  with  Cuban  law,  so  that  measures 
appropriate  to  the  ends  proposed  may  be 
taken  in  each  future  instance. 

“Therefore,  acting  under  the  authority 
vested  in  it,  the  Council  of  Ministers  resolves 
to  enact  the  following : 

“  ‘LAW  NO.  851 

“  ‘Article  1.  The  President  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  and  the  Prime  Minister  are  authorized 
jointly  to  order,  through  decisions  whenever 
they  deem  it  advisable  for  the  protection 
of  the  national  interest,  the  nationalization, 
through  expropriation  by  eminent  domain, 
of  the  property  or  enterprises  owned  by  nat¬ 
ural  or  juridical  persons  who  are  nationals 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  of  en¬ 
terprises  in  which  said  persons  have  an  in¬ 
terest  or  share,  even  though  said  enterprises 
have  been  established  in  accordance  with 
Cuban  law. 

“  ‘Art.  2.  In  the  decision  in  which  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Prime 
Minister  order  expropriation,  they  shall  state 
the  need  for  it  and  the  reason  of  public 
utility  or  national  interest  on  which  it  is 
based. 

“  ‘Art.  3.  The  President  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Prime  Minister  shall  also  designate,, 
in  the  decisions  referred  to  in  article  1  of 
this  law,  the  persons  or  organizations  that 
will  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  property  or  enterprises  subjected  to  ex¬ 
propriation. 

‘“Art.  4.  After  the  expropriation  has  been 
carried  out  and  the  administration  of  the 
property  or  enterprise  has  been  assumed  by 
the  person  or  organization  designated  for 
that  purpose,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Prime  Minister  shall  appoint  such 
experts  as  they  deem  advisable  to  appraise 
the  expropriated  property  for  purposes  of 
making  payment  for  it,  which  shall  be  done 
in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  following 
article. 

“  ‘Art.  5.  Payment  for  expropriated  prop¬ 
erty  shall  be  made  as  follows  after  it  has 
been  appraised: 

“  ‘(a)  Payment  shall  be  made  in  bonds  of 
the  Republic,  which  shall  be  issued  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Cuban  State  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  this 
law. 

“  ‘(b)  The  Cuban  State  shall  set  up  a  fund 
for  the  amortization  of  the  said  bonds  and 
as  security  therefor,  into  which  shall  an¬ 
nually  be  paid  25  percent  of  the  foreign 
exchange  corresponding  to  the  quantities  of 


sugar  purchased  for  domestic  consumption 
in  each  calendar  year  by  the  United  States 
of  America  in  excess  of  3  million  Spanish 
long  tons  at  a  price  not  under  5.75  cents 
per  English  pound  (F.A.).  To  that  end  the 
National  Bank  of  Cuba  shall  open  a  special 
dollar  account  which  shall  be  called  “Fund 
To  Pay  for  the  Expropriation  of  Property 
and  Enterprises  of  Nationals  of  the  United 
States  of  America.” 

“  ‘(c)  The  bonds  shall  bear  Interest 
amounting  to  not  less  than  2  percent  a 
year,  which  shall  be  payable  only  from  the 
fund  to  be  set  up  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph  (b). 

“  ‘(d)  Annual  interest  that  cannot  be  paid 
out  of  the  fund  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(b)  above  shall  not  be  accumulated,  but  the 
obligation  to  pay  the  same  shall  be  under¬ 
stood  to  be  extinguished. 

“‘(e)  The  bonds  shall  be  amortized  over 
a  period  of  not  less  than  30  years  from  the 
date  on  which  expropriation  of  the  property 
or  enterprise  takes  place,  and  the  President 
of  the  National  Bank  is  authorized  to  fix  the 
manner  and  proportion  in  which  the  amor¬ 
tization  is  to  take  place. 

“  ‘Art.  6.  There  shall  be  no  appeal  whatever 
from  the  decisions  which  the  President  of 
the  Republic  and  the  Prime  Minister  may 
hand  down  in  the  expropriation  proceedings 
to  which  this  law  refers. 

“  ‘Art.  7.  The  Minister  of  the  Treasury  is 
charged  in  the  name  of  the  Cuban  State 
with  issuing  the  bonds  with  which  payment 
will  be  made  for  properties  that  are  expro¬ 
priated  under  this  law. 

“  ‘Art.  8.  Any  legal  provisions  and  regula¬ 
tions  that  obstruct  compliance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  present  law,  which  shall  be 
in  effect  from  the  date  of  its  publication  in 
the  Gaceta  Oficial  de  la  Republica,  are  here¬ 
by  rescinded.’ 

“Therefore  I  hereby  order  that  all  parts 
of  this  law  be  compiled  with  and  enforced. 

“Done  at  the  Presidential  Palace  in  Habana 
on  July  6,  1960. 

“Osvaldo  Derticos  Torrado. 

“Fedel  Castro-  Rtrz, 

"Prime  Minister." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Second,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
protest  of  the  United  States,  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  therefor,  against  the  decree  of  the 
Government  of  Cuba,  which  was  issued 
on  July  16, 1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

United  States  Protests  New  Cuban  Law 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Cuba,  Philip  W. 
Bonsai,  today  delivered  to  the  Cuban  Min¬ 
istry  of  Foreign  Relations  a  note  protesting 
the  nationalization  law  of  Cuba.  Text  of 
the  note  is  as  follows: 

“I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  law 
issued  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
Government  of  Cuba  on  July  6,  1960,  which 
is  entitled  the  ‘Nationalization  Law’  and 
which  applies  exclusively  to  nationals  of  the 
United  States  who  own  property  in  Cuba. 
I  have  been  instructed  by  my  Government 
to  emphasize  to  Your  Excellency  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  considers 
this  law  to  be  manifestly  in  violation  of 
those  principles  of  international  law  which 
have  long  Ijeen  accepted  by  the  free  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  West.  It  is  in  its  essence  dis¬ 
criminatory,  arbitrary,  and  confiscatory. 

“The  nationalization  law  is  discriminatory 
in  that  it  is  specifically  limited  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  seizure  of  property  owned  by 
nationals  of  the  United  States. 

“It  is  arbitrary  because  it  was  admittedly 
enacted  in  retaliation  for  recent  actions 
taken  by  the  Congress  and  President  of  the 
United  States  to  assure  the  needs  of  the 
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sugar  consuming  public  of  the  United  States." 
These  actions  were  required  because  of  the 
publicly  stated  intention  of  the  Government 
of  Cuba  to  reduce  its  dependence  on  sugar 
concomitantly  with  its  efforts  to  enlarge 
sales  of  sugar  in  newer  markets  and  to 
alter  radically  its  traditional  pattern  of  trade 
with  the  United  States.  Moreover  the  hos¬ 
tile  attitude  toward  the  United  States  so 
often  expressed  by  the  present  Government 
of  Cuba  has  made  abundantly  clear  the 
economic  imprudence  of  relying  on  Cuba 
for  a  very  high  poportion  of  the  U.S.  need 
for  this  important  commodity. 

“The  nationalization  law  is  both  arbitrary 
and  confiscatory  in  that  its  provisions  for 
compensation  for  property  seized  fail  to 
meet  the  most  minimum  criteria  necessary 
to  assure  the  payment  of  prompt,  adequate 
and  effective  compensation  and  in  its  specific 
prohibition  of  any  form  of  judicial  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  appeal  from  the  resolutions  of 
the  expropriating  authorities. 

“X  have  been  instructed  by  my  Govern¬ 
ment  to  convey  to  Your  Excellency  a  most 
solemn  and  serious  protest  against  this  hos¬ 
tile  measure.  I  am  further  instructed  to 
inform  Your  Excellency  that  should  this  law 
be  employed  by  the  Government  of  Cuba 
to  seize  properties  of  American  nationals,  it 
will  be  viewed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  further  evidence  and  con¬ 
firmation  of  a  pattern  of  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  aggression  against  the  United  States 
under  the  guise  and  pretext  of  accelerating 
the  social  and  economic  progress  of  the 
Cuban  people.” 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  At  this  point 
in  the  Record  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  .the  decree  of  the  expro¬ 
priation  program  issued  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil  on  the  30th  day  of  May 
last,  about  a  week  ago,  in  which  the 
Government  established  the  formula 
for  taking  over  foreign  property  in 
Brazil,  with  an  indefinite,  undeter¬ 
mined,  and  certainly  unsatisfactory, 
method  for  paying  for  the  property 
if  it  is  taken  over.  It  relates  to  the 
official  action  of  the  Government  of 
Brazil  on  the  proposed  acts  for  ex¬ 
propriation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Protection  of  Foreign  Investments  in 
Public  Utilities 

With  the  purpose  of  protecting  foreign 
investments  in  Brazil,  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  issued  a  decree  regulating  expropria¬ 
tions  in  that  country.  It  is  based  on  a  pro¬ 
posal  submitted  by  the  largest  American 
investors  in  Brazil  and  in  line  with  similar 
expropriation  laws  issued  in  the  past  by  Mex¬ 
ico,  Argentina,  and  Colombia.  The  new  de¬ 
cree  is  also  a  result  of  mutual  understanding 
on  the  subject  arrived  at  high  levels  during 
the  visit  of  President  Goulart  to  the  United 
States  last  April. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  law: 

“Whereas  at  the  present  stage  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  development  the  national  interests  may 
be  better  served  by  direct  operation  of  pub¬ 
lic  services  or  utilities,  except  in  regard  to 
municipal  services  or  to  those  having  a 
limited  regional  scope,  where  private  con¬ 
cessions  are  justified;  and 

“Whereas  in  the  nationalization  of  public 
utilities  companies  the  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciples  of  guarantee  of  private  property,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  must  be  observed;  and 

“Whereas  the  Council  of  Ministers,  in  its 
plan  of  government  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  recognized  the  necessity  for  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  foreign  investments  in  the 
country  as  a  supplement  in  the  formation 


of  internal  capital,  so  that  the  country  may 
attain  and  maintain  the  levels  of  economic 
and  social  development  demanded  by  popu¬ 
lation  growth  and  by  the  Brazilian  people’s 
Just  aspirations  to  social  well-being;  and 

“Whereas  the  nationalization  of  public 
utilities  companies  should  not  result  in  a 
reduction  of  foreign  investments  in  the 
country,  nor  in  the  creation  of  a  climate 
discouraging  to  new  investments,  nor  con¬ 
stitute  a  source  of  substantial  increase  in 
the  exchange  burdens  arising  out  of  such 
investments : 

“Article  1.  A  commission  answering  to  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  is 
hereby  created,  to  be  composed  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  such  commission  to  be  charged  with 

(a)  submittal,  for  approval  by  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  of  a  list  of  the  services  to  be 
taken  over  for  direct  operation,  indicating 
order  of  priority;  (b)  negotiation,  with  the 
representatives  of  the  concessionary  com¬ 
panies,  of  the  conditions  and  procedure  for 
refund  or  indemnization  to  the  shareholders, 
and  submittal  to  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  plan  resulting  from  each  such 
negotiation; 

“Art.  2.  The  conditions  governing  refund 
or  indemnization  agreed  upon  with  the  con¬ 
cessionaries  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
principles:  (a)  Initial  payment  of  a  portion 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  agreed  total; 

(b)  deferred  payment  of  a  portion  in  install¬ 
ments  compatible  whenever  possible  with  re¬ 
sources  accumulated  by  the  selfsame  utility 
and  with  a  minimum  of  additional  public 
resources;  (c)  obligation  assumed  by  the 
concessionaries  to  reinvest  in  the  country, 
in  sectors  or  activities  defined  by  the  na¬ 
tional  planning  commission  as  enjoying  pri¬ 
ority  for  the  social  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  of  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  net 
amounts  received  as  reimbursement  or  in¬ 
demnization,  such  reinvestment  not  to  be 
applied  to  the  financing  of,  or  participation 
in,  any  Brazilian  enterprise  already  in 
operation; 

“Art.  3.  The  assets  and  the  amounts  to  be 
received  by  the  concessionaries  as  payment 
or  indemnization  shall  be  estimated  by  mu¬ 
tual  agreement  and,  when  necessary,  through 
expert  evaluation  and/or  arbitration  by  a 
representative  of  the  Government  and  a 
representative  of  the  concessionary,  and  ex¬ 
perts  appointed  by  joint  agreement,  or,  in 
case  of  disagreement,  by  the  President  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Cabinet;  . 

"Art.  4.  The  present  decree  becomes  effec¬ 
tive  on  the  date  of  its  publication,  all  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  contrary  being  hereby  revoked.” 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Pres¬ 
ident,  on  yesterday  afternoon  the 
Brazilian  Embassy  released  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  May  30  decree  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Federal  Government  under  which 
the  Government  of  Brazil  proposed  to 
take  over  public  utility  systems  in  Bra¬ 
zil.  The  provisions  for  compensation  as 
set  forth  in  this  translation  serve  to 
confirm  my  worst  fears.  I  will  comment 
on  these  features  in  detail  in  a  moment. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  disturbed  that  the  introductory 
paragraph  of  the  press  release,  which 
was  presumably  written  by  the  Brazilian 
Embassy,  indicates  that  the  new  decree 
has  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  way  it  reads : 

The  new  decree  Is  also  a  result  of  mutual 
understanding  on  the  subject  arrived  at 
high  level  during  the  visit  of  President 
Goulart  to  the  United  States  last  April. 

In  view  of  the  similarities  between  the 
Brazilian  plan  for  compensation  and 


those  which  were  offered  by  Castro,  I  am 
deeply  shocked  to  read  that  the  new  Bra¬ 
zilian  decree  has  the  approval  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  does,  but  the 
Brazilian  release  indicates  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  proposal  for  expropriation  has 
the  approval  of  the  State  Department. 
That  is  what  the  Brazilian  Government 
says.  I  do  not  say  it  has  the  approval 
of  the  State  Department,  but  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Government  has  indicated  it  has 
taken  it  up  with  our  State  Department 
and  has  the  approval  of  our  State  De¬ 
partment  to  expropriate  property  be¬ 
longing  to  Americans  under  this  “fuzzy” 
method  of  payment.  If  it  is  true,  I  think 
we  should .  know  it.  If  not,  the  State 
Department  should  deny  it. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  have  stated  many 
times.  We  do  not  challenge  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  right  of  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  expropriate  properties  within  its 
territory,  whether  owned  by  Americans 
or  other  interests.  But  we  do  insist  that 
there  be  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective 
compensation.  The  State  Department 
has  traditionally  insisted  that  interna¬ 
tional  law  requires  the  payment  of 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compen¬ 
sation,  and  all  the  best  authorities  are 
in  agreement.  If  the  expropriating  gov¬ 
ernment  is  willing  to  pay  prompt, 
adequate,  and  effective  compensation, 
then  no  question  would  be  raised  by  me 
or,  I  believe,  by  any  other  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  what  the  May  30 
Brazilian  Decree  provides  for  in  the  way 
of  indemnification.  Article  2  of  the 
decree  reads: 

The  conditions  governing  refund  or  in¬ 
demnization  agreed  upon  with  the  conces¬ 
sionaries  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
principles : 

(a)  Initial  payment  of  a  portion  not  to 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  agreed  total; 

(b)  Deferred  payment  of  a  portion  in  in¬ 
stallments  compatible  whenever  possible 
with  resources  accumulated  by  the  selfsame 
utility  and  with  a  minimum  of  additional 
public  resources; 

(c)  Obligation  assumed  by  the  conces¬ 
sionaries  to  reinvest  in  the  country,  in  sec¬ 
tors  or  activities  defined  by  the  National 
Planning  Commission  as  enjoying  priority 
for  social  and  economic  development,  of  not 
less  than  75  percent  of  the  net  amounts  re¬ 
ceived  as  reimbursement  or  indemnization, 
such  reimbursement  not  to  be  applied  to  the 
financing  of,  or  participation  in,  any 
Brazilian  enterprise  already  in  operation. 

This  is  the  whole  of  article  2.  Article 
1  provides  for  the  setting  up  of  a  com¬ 
mission  to  recommend  to  the  council  of 
ministers  what  utilities  shall  be  taken 
over  and  to  negotiate  the  amount  of  the 
indemnification.  Article  3  provides  for 
expert  evaluation  and/or  arbitration 
and  in  the  event  of  disagreement  for 
ultimate  decision  by  the  President  or  the 
council  of  ministers  with  the  approval 
of  the  Cabinet. 

My  purpose  is  to  comment  on  article 
2,  which  falls  far  short  of  the  standard 
of  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  com¬ 
pensation.  It  is  deficient  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  respects.  First,  in  that  the  initial 
payment  may  not  exceed  10  percent. 
Second,  the  remaining  90  percent  or 
more  is  to  be  paid  in  installments  “com- 
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patible  whenever  possible”  with  the 
earnings  of  the  utility.  This  suggests 
that  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  the 
amount  owing  to  the  former  owners  will 
be  dependent  on  the  earnings  of  the 
utility.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  most 
of  the  utilities  in  Brazil,  which  are 
foreign  owned,  have  been  losing  money 
because  their  rates  have  been  controlled 
at  too  low  a  level  to  permit  a  profit.  In 
the  case  of  the  ITT  subsidiary,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  lost  money  for  the  last  10  years. 
If  article  2  of  the  Brazilian  decree  means 
that  the  installment  payments  will  be 
dependent  on  the  earnings  of  the  com¬ 
pany  seized,  the  decree  is  subject  to  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  objection  as  the  State 
Department  officially  made  to  the  Castro 
decree,  which  provided  that  payments 
would  be  made  from  the  proceeds  of 
sales  of  sugar  to  the  United  States. 

Third,  it  appears  that  the  new  Brazil¬ 
ian  decree  would  sanction  the  issuance 
of  long-term  bonds,  a  device  which 
Castro  included  in  his  decree  of  July  6, 
1960,  and  which  was  condemned  by  the 
State  Department  in  its  release  of  July 
16,  1960.  Fourth,  the  Brazilian  decree 
definitely  would  require  the  former  own¬ 
ers  to  reinvest  75  percent  of  the  net 
amounts  received,  including  presumably 
the  amounts  received  in  the  initial  down- 
payment  of  not  to  exceed  10  percent,  in 
enterprises  in  Brazil  selected  by  the 
Brazilian  Government.  This  does  not 
meet  the  international  law  standard  that 
compensation  be  effective.  To  be  effec¬ 
tive,  it  must  be  in  a  form  which  the 
former  owners  can  use  freely  wherever 
they  see  fit  to  do  so.  Furthermore,  what 
is  to  protect  the  former  owner  against 
the  fantastic  inflationary  losses  which 
would  occur  while  it  is  seeking  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Brazilian  Government  for 
a  new  investment  in  Brazil? 

Fifth,  the  decree  leaves  the  final  de¬ 
cision,  both  as  to  the  public  necessity  for 
expropriation  and  as  to  the  amount  to  be 
paid  as  compensation,  to  the  President 
and  the  Council  of  Ministers.  There  is 
no  provision  in  the  decree  for  judicial 
review.  It  should  be  noted  that  article  6 
of  the  Castro  decree  of  July  6,  1960,  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  decisions  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Prime  Minister 
as  to  expropriation  shall  be  final  and  not 
appealable.  The  State  Department  in 
its  release  of  July  16,  1960  stated: 

The  nationalization  law  is  both  arbitrary 
and  confiscatory  in  that  its  provisions  for 
compensation  for  property  seized  fail  to  meet 
the  most  minimum  criteria  necessary  to  as¬ 
sure  the  payment  of  prompt,  adequate  and 
effective  compensation  and  in  its  specific 
prohibition  of  any  form  of  judicial  or  admin¬ 
istrative  appeal  from  the  resolutions  of  the 
expropriating  authorities. 

The  Brazilian  decree,  like  the  Castro 
decree,  appears  to  leave  the  final  deci¬ 
sion  with  the  Prime  Minister. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  I  have 
very  grave  reservations  that  the  expro¬ 
priated  utility  owners  in  Brazil  will  be 
treated  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  international  law. 
Some  of  the  criticisms  which  I  have 
mentioned  above  could,  of  course,  be 
corrected  by  enlightened  administration, 
but  ail  we  have  at  the  moment  is  the 
language  of  the  decree  iteslf,  which  is 


quite  inadequate  for  the  protection  of 
the  expropriated  property  owners. 

I  know  the  State  Department  opposes 
the  so-called  dating  back  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  if  we  do  not  date  the  expro¬ 
priation  prohibition  back  to  January  1, 
in  effect  we  tacitly  approve  the  expro¬ 
priation  that  has  taken  place  this  spring, 
and  we  encourage  other  expropriations. 

The  documents  which  I  have  put  in 
the  Record — and  I  have  done  it  that  way 
for  the  sake  of  brevity — clearly,  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  method  being  adopted  today 
by  Brazil  and  the  method  which  was 
adopted  by  Castro’s  Cuba.  That  is  why 
I  put  the  documents  in  the  Record. 

In  Latin  America,  especially,  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  being  used  in  many  circles  “If 
Cuba  got  away  with  seizing  American 
property,  why  can  not  other  countries 
get  away  with  it?”  If  they  get  away 
with  it,  the  sanctity  and  security  of 
Americans’  investments  in  Latin 
America  are  done  and  over  with.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  high-sounding  phrases 
for  encouragement  of  private  capital  in¬ 
vestment,  there  will  be  more  discourage¬ 
ment,  and  no  encouragement.  We  might 
as  well  kiss  away  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress,  which  is  on  dead  center  anyway, 
because  there  is  a  lack  of  programing 
and  planning  in  those  countries. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  like  what 
is  proposed,  expropriation  will  sweep 
not  only  that  continent  but  other  coun¬ 
tries  where  it  is  felt  that  American  prop¬ 
erty,  American  investment,  and  private 
ownership  are  fair  game  for  any  preda¬ 
tory  government. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hickey  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  does  not  make 
sense  to  the  American  people,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer,  and  private  industry  of 
America  to  invest  in  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  knowing  that  the  foreign  country 
can  expropriate  the  property  and  take 
the  investment  away  from  them. 

Sovereign  nations  have  a  right  to  do 
that;  but  I  do  not  think  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  any  right  to 
vote  funds,  loans,  and  gifts  to  be  given 
to  a  country  that  deliberately  expropri¬ 
ates  American  taxpayers’  property  and 
does  not  immediately  pay  for  it  in  full. 

To  me  the  situation  is  ridiculous.  Un¬ 
less  it  is  stopped,  American  private  en¬ 
terprise  will  not  invest  in  many  of  these 
countries;  and  we  as  legislators  have  no 
right  to  spend  the  American  taxpayers’ 
money  in  those  countries. 

I  agree  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Iowa  that  there  will  be  nothing  but 
chaos,  both  in  this  country  and  other 
countries,  unless  we  stop  expropriation 
through  such  an  amendment  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  offered,  plus  the  Senator’s 
amendment  to  that  amendment,  making 
the  provision  retroactive  for  a  couple 
of  years.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any 
Senator  voting  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 


I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  committee,  to 
which  I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  at¬ 
tached,  does  not  violate  any  principle  of 
national  sovereignty.  We  recognize  the 
principle  of  sovereignty.  We  recognize 
that  a  sovereign  nation  can,  through 
eminent  domain,  take  whatever  prop¬ 
erty  is  within  that  country.  But  we 
take  the  position  that  such  property 
must  be  paid  for  at  its  reasonable  value. 

All  we  are  saying  in  the  amendment 
the  committee  adopted  is  that  if  those 
countries  want  to  exercise  sovereignty, 
if  they  want  to  exercise  eminent  domain, 
they  can  do  it,  and  we  have  no  objection 
to  it,  but  they  should  pay  a  reasonable 
value  for  the  property  they  seize;  and 
if  they  seize  American  property  and  do 
not  pay  for  it,  they  should  not  get  any 
more  American  aid. 

We  control  what  we  do  with  our 
money;  they  must  control  what  they  do 
with  property  within  their  country. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  the  amendment. 
I  submit  it.  I  could  discuss  it  for  a  long 
time,  but  I  submit  it  to  the  acting  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  do  not  want  to  let 
this  opportunity  pass  without  commend¬ 
ing  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
for  the  diligence  with  which  he  has  pur¬ 
sued  this  problem. 

The  committee  sincerely  studied  this 
proposal  before  we  accepted  and  placed 
the  amendment  in  the  bill.  It  does  not 
go  as  far  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  have  gone,  or  as  I  would 
have  gone;  but  it  is  a  start,  and  I  think 
the  amendment  he  has  suggested  today 
strengthens  the  provision. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  adopted. 

If  we  do  not  take  action,  as  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Iowa  stated,  we 
shall  be  on  the  verge  of  a  great  wave  of 
expropriation  of  property  in  all  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  many  other 
countries.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  Senate  to  render  a  service  to  those 
interested  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I 
hope  his  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
retroactive  feature,  going  back  to  Jan¬ 
uary  1, 1962,  in  my  judgment,  the  validity 
of  the  State  Department’s  original  argu¬ 
ment  against  that  proposal  falls  flat  in 
view  of  the  announced  decree  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  issued  on  the  30th 
of  May. 

There  are  two  expropriations  now  in 
process.  One  is  in  process  in  Ceylon. 
The  Brazilian  Government  announced 
on  the  30th  of  May  the  intention  to 
expropriate  other  property  in  Brazil. 

If  we  set  the  date  as  of  January  1,  1962, 
we  include  the  presently  active  expropri¬ 
ation  proceedings  and,  in  effect,  serve 
notice  as  to  expropriations  which  are 
proposed  under  the  decree  of  May  30, 
1962. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
subject  was  carefully  considered  in  the 
committee.  It  underwent  a  great  deal 
of  discussion. 

I  wish  to  say  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks,  as  I  have  told  the  able  Senator 
from  Iowa,  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference,  but  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  very  brief  remarks  in  regard 
to  it. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  made  the 
record,  and  it  is  a  record  on  which  all  of 
us  can  agree.  Every  member  of  the 
committee  was  greatly  concerned  over 
the  question  of  expropriation.  We 
feared,  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  pointed 
out,  that  there  might  be  a  wave  of  ex¬ 
propriations.  We  recognize,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  that  every 
sovereign  nation  has  the  right  of  ex¬ 
propriation.  We  do  not  dispute  that. 
However,  under  international  law  and 
under  good  practice  there  should  be 
adequate  compensation.  “Adequate 
cmpensation”  carries  with  it,  by  impli¬ 
cation,  timely  compensation  as  well  as 
sufficiency  of  compensation. 

I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  other 
provision  in  the  bill  on  which  we  worked 
harder  than  we  worked  on  this  particular 
provision.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  was 
most  helpful  and  most  instrumental  in 
working  out  an  amendment  which  was 
accepted  by  the  committee  as  a  whole 
and  I  think  was  fairly  satisfactory  to  the 
committee  as  a  whole. 

When  the  Senator  from  Iowa  offered 
his  original  amendment,  it  had  a  much 
earlier  date.  In  fact,  it  would  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  expropriation  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  past  or  which  might 
take  place  in  the  future.  Now  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  pinned  the  date  down  to  ex¬ 
actly  January  1,  1962,  which  would  cover 
the  most  recent  acts  of  expropriation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  bind  myself  to  the 
exact  language.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  understands  that.  Of  course, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  be  one  of  the 
conferees  when  the  bill  goes  to  con¬ 
ference. 

This  language  will  give  us  ample  lati¬ 
tude  for  discussion  in  the  conference 
committee,  for  arriving  at  a  suitable 
arrangement.  For  that  reason  I  am 
willing  to  take  the  amendment  to  con¬ 
ference. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
He  has  been  most  cooperative.  I  know 
his  desire  is  to  reach  the  problem  ef¬ 
fectively.  In  the  past  there  have  been 
some  disagreements  within  the  commit¬ 
tee  as  to  the  best  method  for  solving  the 
problem. 

I  appreciate  the  consideration  of  the 
Senator  in  accepting  the  amendment.  I 
believe  it  is  meritorious,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa. 


The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 

agreed 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  another  amendment  which 
I  hope  the  acting  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  take  to  conference.  The 
subject  matter  of  this  particular  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  argued  at  length  in  the 
Senate.  It  has  been  discussed  from  all 
angles.  The  Senate  is  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  general  meaning. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend¬ 
ment  “6-5-62— C”  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  line  19  and  to  add  the  following: 
“and  no  other  provision  of  this  act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  President 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  main  bill  there  is  a  provi¬ 
sion  that  the  President  may  waive  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  of  the  law  if  he  deems 
it  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

In  respect  to  this  particular  amend¬ 
ment  on  expropriation,  I  believe  it  most 
desirable  that  there  be  no  waiver  of  the 
provision.  That  is  what  the  amend¬ 
ment  purports  to  do.  The  amendment 
provides  “and  no  other  provision  of  this 
act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.” 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  be  of  great  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  President  and  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  connection  with  the  ex¬ 
propriation  matters,  because  the  pres¬ 
sures  put  on  the  Executive  to  waive 
provisions  of  the  law,  under  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  do  so  in  this  case  or  in  that  case, 
are  very  great  indeed.  I  think  it  would 
be  doing  the  President  a  favor  if  we 
placed  this  particular  provision  in  the 
law. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  take  the  amendment 
to  conference.  Ample  leeway  is  pro¬ 
vided.  We  can  discuss  it  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  between  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference. 
This  is  one  of  the  provisions  we  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  understand. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  feel  that  the 
President  ought  to  have  a  waiver  right, 
but  whether  we  have  provided  the  cor¬ 
rect  language  in  the  bill,  or  whether  it  is 
provided  in  the  Senator’s  amendment,  I 
do  not  know.  This  is  something  we  can 
discuss  in  the  conference  committee,  and 
I  am  willing  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  courtesy 
and  cooperation. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 


ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

[Mr.  HICKENLOOPER], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  6-6-62 — F,  with  a 
modification,  and  ask  that  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
after  “Sec.  101.”  insert  “(a)”. 

On  page  2,  between  lines  4  and  5  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph 
the  following  new  sentence: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that,  where 
feasible,  the  United  States  Government  invite 
friendly  nations  to  join  in  missions  to  con¬ 
sult  with  countries  which  are  recipients  of 
assistance  under  this  part  on  the  possibilities 
for  joint  action  to  assure  the  effective  de¬ 
velopment  of  plans  for  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  recipient  countries  and 
the  effective  use  of  assistance  provided  them; 
and  that  the  President  may  request  the 
assistance  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  in  bringing 
about  the  establishment  of  such  missions.” 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  today 
a  number  of  amendments  have  been 
submitted  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  prohibiting  aid  to  certain  countries. 
My  amendment  may  be  less  dramatic. 
It  is  designed  to  secure  the  improvement, 
if  possible,  of  the  plans  for  economic 
development  of  the  countries  we  help, 
and  also  to  secure  the  participation  of 
other  countries  in  programs  of  aid  to  the 
countries  we  help. 

In  February  1959,  the  then  Senator 
Kennedy  and  I  introduced  Senate  Con¬ 
current  Resolution  11.  That  resolution 
asked  that  the  U.S.  Government  invite 
friendly  democratic  nations  to  join  with 
the  United  States,  and  to  consult  with 
countries  in  south  Asia  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  two  things:  First, 
whether  a  better  program  of  economic 
development  could  be  formulated; 
second,  whether  other  countries  could  be 
persuaded  to  join  the  United  States  in 
financing  such  a  program. 

That  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  September  10,  1959.  The 
State  Department  acted  upon  the  reso¬ 
lution.  It  requested  the  help  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  The  World  Bank  ob¬ 
tained  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Hermann 
J.  Abs  of  Frankfurt,  Germany,  Sir 
Oliver  Franks  of  England,  and  Mr.  Allen 
Sproul,  former  chairman  of  the  New 
fork  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  Those 
three  men  went  to  south  Asia,  to  India, 
and  Pakistan.  They  consulted  with  the 
governments  of  those  countries,  re¬ 
turned,  and  made  their  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

I  think  that  the  resolution  which  the 
then  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  introduced 
encouraged  a  consortium  composed  of 
countries  such  as  Western  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Japan,  Canada,  and 
France,  which  are  now  helping  to  finance 
the  economic  development  of  India  and 
Pakistan. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  today 
follows  the  language  and  purposes  of  the 
resolution  the  Senate  adopted  in  1959. 
It  would  urge  the  President,  where  he 
thought  it  feasible,  to  invite  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  join  with  the  United  States  in 
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consulting  with  the  countries  we  are 
helping,  and  in  exploring  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  joining  with  us  in  two  projects: 
First,  to  provide  better  plans  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  these  countries, 
and  second,  to  help  to  provide  the  funds 
for  their  economic  development.  The 
method  worked  in  the  case  of  India  and 
Pakistan.  I  think  it  could  be  used  ef¬ 
fectively  in  the  case  of  other  countries 
we  aid. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  At  the  time  I 
favored  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  I  still  favor  the  resolu¬ 
tion  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  the  then  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  which  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  referred.  I  think  it  was  a 
good  resolution  and  produced  good  re¬ 
sults.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  proposal 

f  a  pnnfpT’PTlf’P 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  is  willing  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time,  I  am  willing  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  6-6-62 — E,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
2,  before  the  quotation  marks  at  the  end 
of  line  4,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  it 
is  desirable  that  the  programs  of  assistance 
under  this  part  to  each  country  receiving 
such  assistance,  as  well  as  such  country’s 
own  programs  of  economic  development, 
should  be  reviewed  by  Advisory  Committees 
appointed  by  the  President  to  advise  the 
President  and  the  Congress  whether  such 
programs  will  be  effective  in  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  in  bringing  about 
the  economic  development  of  such  countries. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  an  in¬ 
dependent  review  should  be  made  of  the 
aid  programs  we  are  carrying  on  in  each 
country,  and  that  an  assessment  should 
be  made  of  the  recipient  countries  eco¬ 
nomic  development  programs,  by  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  appointed  by  the 
President. 

The  advisory  committee  would  make  a 
determination  or  an  assessment  as  to 
whether  the  program  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  country  receiving  our 
aid  is  an  effective  one.  The  committee 
would  also  determine  whether  our  assist¬ 
ance  was  being  used  most  effectively  to 
secure  the  economic  development  of  the 
country. 

I  do  not  offer  the  amendment  lightly. 
I  have  seen  one  of  our  aid  programs  at 
work,  and  I  know  that  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  go  on  with  these  programs  from 
year  to  year  without  an  independent 
review.  I  am  certain  that  we  have  many 


programs  throughout  the  world  which 
are  not  as  effective  as  they  should  be  in 
accomplishing  our  objective,  which  is  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  those 
countries. 

There  may  be  a  tendency  to  continue 
some  programs  whether  they  are  urgent¬ 
ly  needed  or  not.  There  may  be  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  those  in  charge  of  some  pro¬ 
grams  to  build  up  their  personnel  and 
keep  the  programs  going.  I  do  not  say 
that  is  occurring  now.  I  know  Mr.  Fow¬ 
ler  Hamilton  is  making  a  great  effort, 
and  is  securing  improvements  in  our  pro¬ 
grams.  I  think  my  amendment  could 
support  his  efforts  for  improvement,  by 
obtaining  the  independent  advice  of  men 
of  experience  and  judgment. 

A  year  ago,  when  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  came  in,  I  pointed  out  that  it  had 
a  great  opportunity  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  development  program  in  each  of 
the  countries  that  we  are  helping,  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  their  programs  are  as 
effective  as  possible  and  can  accomplish 
the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been 
formulated.  I  pointed  out  that  we  should 
also  determine  whether  our  programs  of 
aid  are  the  best  that  can  be  designed  for 
each  country. 

I  believe  that  if  such  a  review  has  not 
been  undertaken,  it  ought  to  be  done  in 
every  country  to  which  we  furnish  as¬ 
sistance.  My  amendment  provides  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
atd  through  an  advisory  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  should  secure 
an  independent  review  of  the  programs 
in  every  country  we  help,  to  determine, 
first,  if  the  development  program  of  the 
country  itself  is  such  that  it  will  lead  to 
reasonable  economic  development,  and 
second,  if  our  own  country’s  aid  program 
is  as  effective  as  it  should  be. 

I  have  offered  two  amendments  today 
which  I  believe  could  reduce  the  cost  of 
our  foreign  aid  programs,  which  could 
help  to  assure  better  development  plans 
in  each  country  we  help,  and  which  could 
assure  that  our  own  programs  of  assis¬ 
tance  to  these  countries  are  made  more 
effective. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  very  much  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky.  I  recall  being  in  Vienna  last 
September  at  the  meeting  of  the  World 
Bank  and  its  subsidiary  organizations. 
I  recall  the  brilliant  speech  made  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement  by  Robert  L. 
Garner  on  the  question  of  foreign  aid. 
I  recall  in  the  month  of  October  hear¬ 
ing  the  President  of  the  World  Bank, 
Mr.  Eugene  Black,  make  a  very  brilliant 
speech  on  the  subject  in  New  York  after 
a  big  dinner  at  the  Waldorf. 

The  one  point  that  stood  out  in  the 
remarks  of  both  of  those  men,  in  the 
light  of  their  long  experience  in  lending 
money  around  the  world  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  countries,  was  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  loan  is  the  important  con¬ 
sideration.  Their  feeling  was  that  we 
spent  or  lent  too  much  money  on  proj¬ 
ects  in  which  the  net  result  is  not  clearly 
seen,  and  the  loan  fails  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended. 
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So  I  compliment  the  Senator  on  bring¬ 
ing  out  that  point.  The  question  in  my 
mind  regarding  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  in  respect  to 
what  sort  of  advisory  committee  the 
Senator  has  in  mind.  The  Senator  has 
said  that  the  programs  would  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  an  advisory  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President.  Does  he  mean 
committees  within  the  Government  or 
outside  authorities?  Could  we  develop 
the  Senator’s  view  as  to  what  he  means 
by  an  advisory  committee? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  leaves  that  decision  to  the 
President.  The  President  could  desig¬ 
nate  a  committee  composed  of  officials 
drawn  from  the  Government,  or  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  knowledgeable  citi¬ 
zens  outside  Government.  I  thought  it 
better  to  give  the  President  flexibility 
and  some  latitude.  Doing  so  might  make 
it  easier  to  secure  the  appointment  of 
a  good  committee. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  the  provision 
would  certainly  give  him  plenty  of  lee¬ 
way. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  one  point  about 
the  Senator’s  amendment  that  I  wish 
were  a  little  more  specific.  Perhaps  we 
can  make  the  record  now  as  to  what  the 
Senator  has  in  mind.  Does  the  Senator 
have  in  mind  the  appointment  of  ad¬ 
visory  committees  whose  members,  by 
virtue  of  their  knowledge  and  experience 
in  such  fields,  would  be  useful  and  help¬ 
ful  in  connection  with  the  making  of 
loans  of  the  nature  specified? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  my  purpose.  It 
would  require  men  of  judgment  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  make  an  independent  ap¬ 
praisal  of  real  value.  I  am  glad  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  has  helped  make 
that  clear,  because  now  this  intent 
will  be  shown  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  should  not  be  a  little 
inside  committee  within  the  Hamilton 
organization,  the  AID  organization.  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  the  kind  of  advi¬ 
sory  committee  that  should  be  set  up  to 
implement  the  amendment.  It  could  be 
a  small  committee  of  two  or  three  or  four 
or  five  persons,  provided  they  are  per¬ 
sons  who  have  some  competence  in  the 
field  and  who  know  the  area  and  know 
the  problems  of  the  particular  country 
involved,  and  who  also  have  some  com¬ 
petence  in  appraising  whether  a  project 
will  eventually  do  what  it  was  intended 
to  do. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes;  that  is  the  pur¬ 
pose.  I  made  this  proposal  over  5  years 
ago,  when  I  returned  from  India.  I  sug¬ 
gested  at  that  time  that  a  group  of  com¬ 
petent  people  be  appointed  to  examine 
the  development  program  in  India,  to  see 
if  their  program  was  designed  so  as  to 
give  the  best  promise  of  accomplishing 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  set  up,  and 
to  see  whether  our  own  aid  program  was 
accomplishing  what  it  ought  to  be  doing 
there. 

Later,  in  1959,  Senator  Kennedy  and  I 
submitted  a  resolution  which  was  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Senate.  As  a  result,  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed,  composed  of  three 
outstanding  bankers  in  the  world.  They 
were  Mr.  Allan  Sproul  of  the  United 
States:  Sir  Oliver  Franks  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain;  and  Mr.  Herrmann  J.  Abs  of  Ger- 
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many.  They  did  not  examine  our  aid 
program.  They  did  go  to  India  and 
Pakistan.  They  were  able  to  come  back 
and  say,  “We  have  made  certain  recom¬ 
mendations  about  the  kind  of  aid  that 
should  be  given.” 

That  encouraged  a  consortium, 
through  which  a  number  of  countries 
contribute  toward  India’s  third  5-year 
plan  and  Pakistan’s  second  5-year  plan. 
This  year  additional  countries  have 
joined  the  consortium.  I  have  main¬ 
tained  for  some  time  now  that  this 
ought  to  be  done  with  respect  to  other 
countries  also. 

However,  I  am  dealing  with  some¬ 
thing  else  in  my  second  amendment, 
which  I  consider  equally  important.  I 
have  supported  foreign  aid  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate.  I  have  made 
a  number  of  speeches  on  it.  They  may 
not  be  remembered,  but  in  1957  in  my 
speeches  in  the  Senate  I  was  saying  the 
same  thing  I  say  today — that  our  coun¬ 
try  should  not  just  continue  the  same 
old  programs,  or  support  programs  which 
may  be  useful  but  not  wholly  essentia^. 
It  ought  to  secure  a  review  in  each  coun¬ 
try  of  that  country’s  development  pro¬ 
gram  to  see  if  it  is  the  kind  of  develop¬ 
ment  plan  that  we  think  is  practical  and 
possible  within  that  country,  consider¬ 
ing  that  country’s  circumstances  and  re¬ 
sources.  Then  we  should  look  at  it  from 
another  viewpoint,  to  see  if  our  aid  is 
being  used  in  the  most  effective  way,  and 
if  we  are  doing  first  the  most  essential 
things  that  need  to  be  done. 

I  became  interested  in  this  subject 
through  my  experience  in  India.  I  saw 
our  money  going  into  all  kinds  of  an¬ 
cillary  projects,  which,  while  useful, 
were  not  wholly  essential.  A  good  deal 
of  money  was  spread  out  on  small  proj¬ 
ects,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  main  projects.  I  concluded 
at  that  time  that  our  efforts  could  be 
better  planned  and  organized. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  making  a  great  effort 
within  his  organization.  My  proposal  is 
not  at  all  in  derogation  of  his  work.  I 
believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  him  to 
have  a  review  and  an  independent  ap¬ 
praisal  of  these  programs,  to  see 
whether  our  money  is  being  spent  on 
the  most  important  projects  and  is  being 
put  to  the  best  use. 

There  ought  to  be  another  level  of 
review,  beyond  that  within  the  AID.  I 
think  the  President  should  appoint  a 
committee  of  two  or  three  able  men  to 
review  these  programs.  They  could  not 
go  into  every  detail,  but  it  should  be 
determined  whether  a  specific  country 
has  the  kind  of  development  program  it 
ought  to  have,  and  whether  our  aid  is 
effective.  That  is  what  I  am  arguing 
for.  I  am  getting  tired  of  voting  for 
the  large  amounts  of  money  year  after 
year  when  it  is  so  hard  to  get  a  clue  as 
to  whether  it  is  doing  any  good. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  about  something  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  spoke  to  me  about  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Senator’s  amendment.  It 
deals  with  the  committees  the  Senator 


has  in  mind.  In  the  amendment  the 
Senator  refers  merely  to  committees  for 
the  various  countries.  Does  that  mean 
that  the  President  would  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  each  country,  or  does  it  mean 
that  there  would  be  two  or  three  or  four 
or  five  committees  that  would  go  from 
country  to  country  to  review  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  each  country? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  that  next 
year  the  President  could  pick  out  six  or 
seven  countries,  or  eight  or  nine  coun¬ 
tries,  and  say,  “We  would  like  to  set  up 
a  committee  of  outstanding  men  to  study 
the  problems  of  development  in  this 
area.”  It  might  be  a  committee  of  out¬ 
standing  businessmen,  perhaps  including 
representatives  from  labor,  or  any  out¬ 
standing  group  of  men  whose  judgment 
would  be  respected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  To  do  a  sampling. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  To  see  what  our 
aid  is  accomplishing  in  a  particular 
country.  I  know  that  some  countries 
may  expect  our  programs  to  go  on  with¬ 
out  change.  But  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
take  a  close  look  at  the  way  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  being  managed. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  raised  the  question  that  I 
discussed  with  him  briefly.  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
quite  openended.  In  other  words,  it 
could  mean  the  appointment  of  an  un¬ 
limited  number  of  committees.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  distinguished  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  look 
into  this  matter  in  conference.  There 
is  the  danger  of  the  President  setting 
up  an  unlimited  number  of  committees. 
Each  member  of  a  committee  would 
draw  $75  and  expenses.  If  an  unlim¬ 
ited  number  of  committees  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  it  could  be  embarrassing.  We 
had  that  situation  come  up  today  in 
connection  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  we  struck  out 
such  a  provision  and  put  a  limitation  in 
it  with  respect  to  it.  This  ought  to  be 
discussed  and  taken  care  of  when  the 
conference  committee  meets.  At  that 
time  some  thought  ought  to  be  given  to 
it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
take  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  conference.  It  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  believe  there  is  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky.  I  would  like  to  have  them  give 
some  thought  to  possibly  preparing  lan¬ 
guage  that  might  be  suggested  to  the 
conference  committee  at  the  time  we 
meet,  so  that  we  might  put  proper  safe¬ 
guards  around  this  subject. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  was  my  thought  that 
this  point  should  be  within  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  President. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Perhaps  a  state¬ 
ment  could  be  prepared  which  could  go 
into  the  report  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House.  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  explanation 
of  my  amendments  and  an  excerpt  from 
a  statement  on  foreign  aid  I  made  in  the 
Senate  on  April  29,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

First  Cooper  Amendment  Designated 
“6-6-62 — F”  to  S.  2966,  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1962 

On  page  1,  after  “Sec.  101.”  insert  "(a)”. 
On  page  2,  between  lines  4  and  5  insert 
the  following: 

“(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph 
the  following  new  sentence: 

“  ‘It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that, 
where  feasible,  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  invite  friendly  nations  to  join  in  mis¬ 
sions  to  consult  with  countries  which  are 
recipients  of  assistance  under  this  part  on 
the  possibilities  for  joint  action  to  assure 
the  effective  development  of  plans  for  the 
economic  development  of  such  recipient 
countries  and  the  effective  use  of  assis¬ 
tance  provided  them;  and  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  request  the  assistance  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  in  bringing  about  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  missions.’  ” 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  seek 
the  development  of  a  consortium  with  other 
countries  to  provide  assistance  to  specific 
countries  that  the  United  States  might 
designate.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  (A) 
asking  other  countries  to  assume  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  assistance  to  specific  countries, 
which  the  United  States  might  otherwise 
bear  wholly  over  a  period  of  years;  and  (B) 
securing  the  assistance  of  such  contributing 
countries  in  assessing  effective  plans  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  for  recipient  countries. 

The  amendment  follows  the  language  and 
purpose  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11 
respecting  India  and  Pakistan,  which  the 
then  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  introduced  in 
1959.  Our  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  September  10,  1959.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  resolution,  the  World  Bank 
appointed  Mr.  Allen  Sproul  of  the  United 
States,  Sir  Oliver  Franks  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Mr.  Hermann  J.  Abs  of  Germany  to  a 
Bankers’  Mission  which  made  a  new  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  Indian  and  Pakistan  develop¬ 
ment  programs  and  of  the  nature  of  assist¬ 
ance  which  would  be  effective.  The  con¬ 
sortium  organized  under  the  leadership  of 
the  World  Bank  has  resulted  in  agreement 
by  Western  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Japan,  Canada  and  France  to  bear  part  of 
the  cost  of  development  of  India. 

Second  Cooper  Amendment  (Designated 
“6-6-62 — E”)  to  S.  2996,  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1962 

On  page  2,  before  the  quotation  marks  at 
the  end  of  line  4,  insert  the  following :  “It  is 
further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  programs  of  assistance  under 
this  part  to  each  country  receiving  such  as¬ 
sistance,  as  well  as  such  country’s  own  pro¬ 
grams  of  economic  development,  should  be 
reviewed  by  advisory  committees  appointed 
by  the  President  to  advise  the  President  and 
the  Congress  whether  such  programs  will  be 
effective  in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  in  bringing  about  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  countries.” 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  secure 
an  independent  review  and  assessment  of  the 
effectiveness  of  recipient  countries’  economic 
development  programs,  and  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  type  of  assistance  that  we  provide 
for  such  countries. 

Such  an  independent  assessment  could 
provide  advice  to  the  President  and  Congress 
as  to  whether:  (1)  the  program  of  the  re¬ 
cipient  country  is  one  which  can  be  effec¬ 
tive,  and  (2)  whether  our  program  is  effec¬ 
tive  in  assisting  in  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  recipient  country. 

Such  a  review  could  lead  to  elimination  of 
unnecessary  programs  and  expenditures  by 
the  United  States,  and  to  directing  aid  to 
the  most  important  projects  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  countries  we  aid. 

Excerpts  From  Statement  by  Senator 

Cooper  on  Foreign  Aid,  in  the  Senate,. 

April  29,  1960  (Congressional  Record,  Pp. 

8335-8337) 

I  believe  that  if  the  foreign  aid  program 
is  to  survive,  it  demands  a  reorganization  by 
the  executive  branch,  and  by  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  growing 
disillusionment  over  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  in  my  view,  is  that  many  people  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  as  effective  as  it  could 
be,  considering  the  amount  of  money  that 
we  appropriate  each  year.  From  my  obser¬ 
vations  for  a  short  time  in  another  country, 
that  was  my  belief — that  it  is  not  as  effec¬ 
tively  used  as  it  should  be,  and  that  it  de¬ 
mands  reorganization. 

I  wish  to  suggest  a  few  points  today  which 
I  believe  this  administration,  or  the  incoming 
administration,  and  the  Congress  and  its  ap¬ 
propriate  committees  might  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  formulation  of  a  foreign  aid 
program  for  the  future. 

My  first  point  is  that  military  assistance 
and  defense  support  should  be  stricken  from 
the  mutual  security  bill  and  placed  in  the 
defense  budget. 

The  second  point  I  make — and  I  believe 
this  is  the  most  important  of  all — is  that  if 
a  foreign  aid  program  is  to  be  truly  effective, 
it  must  be  given  continuity  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  by  Congress. 

The  Marshall  plan  succeeded,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  because  Congress  made  a  statement  of 
policy,  a  moral  commitment  to  a  5-year  pro¬ 
gram.  The  European  countries  were  able  to 
plan  programs  to  fit  their  needs.  They  were 
able  to  organize  their  plans  and  programs 
for  a  5 -year -period.  The  United  States  on 
its  part  was  able  to  make  its  economic  ar¬ 
rangements,  its  delivery  of  supplies  over  a 
period  of  5  years.  This  course  produced  an 
effective  program.  And  the  cost  was  less 
than  was  contemplated  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

As  long  as  we  have  an  economic  program 
under  which  appropriations  are  made  year 
by  year,  the  recipient  country  cannot  plan  its 
expenditures;  it  cannot  manage  its  foreign 
reserves.  The  United  States  cannot  plan  with 
the  recipient  country  programs  which  would 
be  most  effective  in  that  country.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  a  country  will  not  undertake  wealth- 
creating  programs  because  it  does  not  know 
that  help  will  be  forthcoming  from  succeed¬ 
ing  Congresses. 

Russia  has  an  advantage  in  this  respect: 
It  can  select  one  or  two  great  projects  in 
another  country,  of  large  cost,  which  are 
wealth  creating.  It  will  make  commitments 
at  one  time,  to  enable  the  major  projects  to 
go  forward  under  Russian  aid. 

It  seems  contradictory  to  the  very  spirit 
of  this  country — a  country  which  prides  it¬ 
self  on  its  efficiency,  and  on  the  effectiveness 
of  its  private  enterprise  system,  where  plans 
are  made  years  ahead — for  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  vast  sums  of  money  year  by  year, 
piecemeal,  which  deny  the  very  effectiveness 
and  the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives  of  our 
foreign  aid  program. 


Continuity  for  5  years  would  make  possible 
a  far  more  effective  foreign  aid  program, 
with  the  same  amount  of  money  we  appro¬ 
priate  now,  or  even  with  smaller  sums. 

The  third  point  I  make  relates  to  the 
selection  of  projects  in  the  recipient  coun¬ 
tries.  Our  programs  are  bilateral.  Usually 
a  country  submits  to  the  United  States  a 
program  which  it  would  like  to  undertake. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  say 
that  a  better  program  could  be  initiated.  To 
do  so  offends  the  sense  of  sovereignty  of  the 
other  country.  If  offends  their  sense  of  free¬ 
dom  and  independence  in  a  newly  estab¬ 
lished  country.  A  multilateral  organization, 
however,  could  assist  in  the  selection  of  the 
best  program  for  a  country,  without  diffi¬ 
culty. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  State  Department 
and  the  executive  branch  be  able  in  the 
future  to  arrange  consultations  with  the 
World  Bank,  or  with  the  United  Nations 
program  of  preindustrial  planning.  If  the 
preindustrial  planning  program  of  the 
United  Nations  or  the  World  Bank  were  used 
to  determine  the  most  suitable  programs  for 
recipient  countries,  we  could  be  sure  then 
our  money  would  be  spent  on  the  best  pro¬ 
grams  and  would  be  more  effectively  used. 

My  fourth  point  is  that  we  should  give 
more  attention  to  agriculture.  *  *  *  As  these 
countries  industrialize,  the  slow  advances 
in  personal  income  will  first  be  spent  on  food 
and  clothing.  Unless  they  make  progress 
toward  modern  agricultural  development,  we 
will  see  inflation  in  these  countries,  and  the 
small  advance  in  personal  income  from  their 
industrial  progress  will  be  wiped  out.  *  *  * 

We  know  that  our  foreign  aid  program, 
in  self-interest,  takes  into  account  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  two  great  world  forces — the 
democratic  countries  and  the  Communist 
countries.  But  for  many  people  throughout 
the  world— and  I  know  this  to  be  true  from 
my  service  in  other  countries  and  from  my 
service  in  the  United  Nations — this  strug¬ 
gle  has  little  appeal.  It  ought  to  have  ap¬ 
peal,  but  it  does  not  reach  the  people.  Many 
countries  are'  engaged  in  a  revolution,  peace¬ 
ful  or  violent,  to  upset  the  old  order  of  their 
countries — an  order  which  they  believe  has 
held  down  their  living  standards  and  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  attaining  equality  in  the 
world.  Whether  it  be  a  democratic  revolu¬ 
tion  or  a  Communist  revolution,  there  is 
mystique  and  attraction  in  revolution.  We 
see  this  today  in  Latin  America. 

If  we  base  our  mutual  aid  program  with 
these  countries  solely  on  helping  us  main¬ 
tain  our  own  defenses  and  our  own  se¬ 
curity  against  communism,  the  program  will 
not  have  full  appeal  to  the  countries  that 
are  developing.  Although  they  know  our 
self-interest,  they  want  to  be  certain  that 
our  purpose  in  maintaining  this  program  is 
also  to  help  the  newly  independent  and  de¬ 
veloping  countries  advance  in  the  ways  our 
country  has  advanced.  We  can  communi¬ 
cate  that  purpose  to  them  only  through 
action.  *  *  * 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
mutual  security  program  which  the  country 
will  continue  to  support,  this  program  must 
be  reorganized.  I  have  had  the  unique  ex¬ 
perience  of  observing  this  program  from 
both  sides  (as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
as  Ambassador  to  India) ;  and  I  have  made 
these  same  recommendations  since  1955  and 
1956,  when  I  saw  our  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  in  operation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
15,  lines  8  and  9,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  404.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  au¬ 
thorizing  participation  in  the  Interparlia¬ 


mentary  Union  (22  U.S.C.  276)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“An  appropriation  of  $48,000  annually  is 
authorized,  $21,000  of  which  shall  be  for  the 
annual  contributions  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  international  arbitration;  and 
$27,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  to  assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
American  group  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  an  ap¬ 
propriation  is  made,  such  appropriation  to 
be  disbursed  on  vouchers  to  be  approved  by 
the  president  and  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  group.” 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  is  to  do  three  things.  First, 
it  would  retain  the  present  ceiling  of 
$48,000  for  all  expenditures  annually  for 
Interparliamentary  Union  purposes,  and 
second,  it  would  increase  from  $18,000  to 
$21,000,  the  ceiling  of  U.S.  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union,  and,  third,  it 
would  decrease  the  ceiling  on  expenses 
of  the  American  group,  which  includes 
the  Senate  and  House  delegations,  from 
$30,000  to  $27,000.  It  means  that  the 
total  amount  will  be  the  same  as  we  have 
had  in  the  past,  but  that  it  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  a  little  differently.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  “6-5-62 — 
F.”  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  but  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  reading  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  dispensed  with;  and  with¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  8,  after  “sec.  101”,  insert 
the  following:  “(a)”. 

On  page  2,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  seventh  paragraph  the 
following: 

“  ‘It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  clear 
priorities  should  be  established  among  the 
countries  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
and  that  any  requests  for  appropriations  to 
carry  out  programs  of  assistance  under  this 
Act  should  be  accompanied  by  information 
with  respect  to  the  priorities  assigned  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriations  are 
requested. 

“  ‘It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
in  the  administration  of  these  funds  great 
attention  and  consideration  should  be  given 
to  those  countries  which  share  the  view  of 
the  United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and 
which  concentrate  their  own  resources  on 
economic  development  rather  than  on  Com¬ 
munist-supported  military  or  propaganda  ef¬ 
forts  directed  against  the  United  States  or 
against  other  countries  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act.’  ” 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  shall  send 
to  the  desk  a  modified  form  of  the 
amendment  and  shall  propose  that  it  be 
acted  upon. 
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Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  threefold. 

First.  There  is  an  undeniable  need  for 
priorities  in  the  aid  program.  By  that  I 
mean  that  we  need  to  make  some  de¬ 
cisions  as  to  where  and  how  our  funds 
can  best  be  invested  to  bring  the  great¬ 
est  long-term  returns  in  economic  im¬ 
provement  and  in  mature  political  de¬ 
velopment.  At  the  moment  there  is 
hardly  a  non-Communist  country  in  the 
world  that  does  not  get  some  share  of 
American  aid.  In  fact,  even  some  Com¬ 
munist  countries  receive  help.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  our  funds,  which  are  limited,  and 
our  technicians  and  experts,  which  are 
even  more  scarce,  are  spread  thinly 
around  the  globe.  What  can  they  ac¬ 
complish  under  these  circumstances?  It 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  himself,  who  asked  at 
a  hearing  April  16  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program: 

Would  It  not  be  wise  to  have  some  system 
of  priorities  in  which  you  undertake  to  con¬ 
duct  effective  administration  with  the 
available  competent  men  in  a  few  countries 
as  a  start  toward  some  concrete  progress? 

I  think  Congress  should  provide  a 
strong  and  affirmative  answer  to  this 
query  right  now. 

What  are  needed  are  more  hard- 
headed  decisions  as  to  what  we  really 
want  to  accomplish  and  where.  We  have 
small  projects  now  all  over  the  globe. 
Looked  at  individually,  each  may  have 
some  merit.  But  the  foreign  aid  admin¬ 
istration  may  very  well  be  reaching  the 
point  where  it  cannot  see  the  woods  for 
the  trees.  The  clear  establishment  of 
priorities  with  written  justifications  of 
these  priorities  made  available  to  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  as  a  part  of 
the  appropriations  request  would  help 
the  executive  branch,  the  Congress,  and 
in  fact  the  whole  country  to  judge  what 
is  going  on. 

Second.  It  should  be  self-evident  that 
our  aim  is  not  only  to  help  other  nations 
maintain  their  independence  but  also  to 
encourage  in  them  an  understanding  of 
American  ideals  and  objectives  in  the 
world  today.  If  as  some  people  say,  all 
we  want  is  to  help  a  nation  maintain  in¬ 
dependence,  we  might  as  well  be  giving 
aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  Red 
China.  They  are  both  independent. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves.  We 
want  not  only  independent  nations,  but 
also  nations  that  live  at  peace  with  their 
neighbors,  that  take  a  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  United  Nations,  that  make 
a  genuine  effort  to  understand  what  the 
United  States  stands  for,  even  though 
they  may  differ  on  individual  issues,  and 
above  all  nations  that  would  support  the 
cause  of  freedom,  should  we  ever  face 
a  showdown.  No  foreign  aid  project  or 
program  in  any  country  can  guarantee 
these  results.  But  surely  these  results 
represent  the  overall  objective  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  therefore  any  part  of 
our  foreign  policy,  including  the  foreign 
aid  program,  must  be  consistent  with 
our  hope  to  achieve  these  ends. 

Part  of  the  language  in  my  amend¬ 
ment  was  unanimously  approved  in  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  of  last 
year.  It  stems  from  the  remark  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  made  when  the  signed 


the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  a  year 
ago.  The  remark  and  the  amendment 
reflected  the  anger  which  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  felt  then  at  the  two-faced  reaction 
of  the  Belgrade  neutrals  conference  to 
the  resumption  of  Soviet  nuclear  test¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Americans 
were  thoroughly  aroused  over  the  hypoc¬ 
risy  shown  at  the  conference.  We  did 
not  conceal  our  justified  outrage.  This 
expressed  outrage  plus  the  Senate  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  aid  appropriation  bill  were 
a  very  useful  warning  to  some  of  these 
nations,  which  have,  noticeably,  toned 
down  their  anti-Americanism  since  then. 

This  language  should  be  permanently 
in  the  policy  statement  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  to  remind  ourselves  and  the  world 
that  mere  independence  is  not  all  we  re¬ 
quire,  that  there  are  other  values  and 
principles  which  we  cherish  and  that 
we  want  to  have  these  values  fairly  un¬ 
derstood  and  appreciated  by  those  na¬ 
tions  we  choose  to  assist. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  my  amendment 
would  give  a  similar  preference  under 
this  act  to  those  nations  which  use  their 
own  resources  for  economic  development 
and  not  for  Communist-supported  prop¬ 
aganda  or  military  efforts.  No  nations 
are  individually  named,  but  the  amend¬ 
ment  could  serve  as  a  useful  warning  to 
a  number  of  nations.  For  instance,  it 
is  widely  reported,  although  the  AID 
agency  does  not  admit  it  officially,  that 
American  aid  to  Nasser  may  go  up  to 
$200  million  this  year,  under  this  and 
other  acts.  At  the  same  time,  Nasser 
is  stepping  up  his  propaganda  broad¬ 
casts  throughout  Africa,  stirring  up 
hatred  of  so-called  Western  imperialism. 
His  ministers  are  also  reputedly  plan¬ 
ning  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  drum 
up  more  Soviet  aid  and  try  to  get  more 
Soviet  weapons.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  our  stepped-up  aid  to  Nasser  pro¬ 
vide  the  margin  for  him  to  step  up  propa¬ 
ganda  or  military  efforts  against  Israel 
or  against  the  United  States.  A  recent 
article  by  Roscoe  Drummond  has  given 
some  figures  on  this  point.  Even  though 
the  figures  are  unconfirmed,  if  any  U.S. 
aid  helps  Nasser  buy  Soviet  equipment, 
it  is  a  mistake. 

In  the  case  of  Indonesia,  American  aid 
is  undoubtedly  making  it  easier  for  Su¬ 
karno  to  squander  his  own  resources  on 
aggression  against  the  Dutch  in  western 
New  Guinea.  His  nationalistic  ambitions 
have  strong  Communist  backing,  al¬ 
though  they  are  in  violation  of  all  United 
States  and  United  Nations  interests  and 
principles.  It  does  not  serve  the  cause 
of  freedom  to  help  Sukarno  in  these  de¬ 
signs  and  our  foreign  aid  program  to 
Indonesia  should  be  administered  with 
this  in  mind. 

Thirdly,  in  the  case  of  India,  we  know 
that  Defense  Minister  Krishna  Menon  is 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
purchase  Migs.  It  is  our  unfortunate 
suspicion,  suggested  by  events  up  to  this 
point,  that  these  planes  are  intended 
more  as  a  threat  against  Pakistan  than 
against  the  real  aggressor,  Red  China. 
If  this  is  the  case,  U.S.  aid  to  India 
should  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  pro¬ 
vide  the  economic  margin  for  India’s 
arms  buildup. 

There  are  other  countries  which  might 
be  mentioned.  None  are  named  specifi¬ 


cally  in  any  amendment,  but  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  put  this  principle 
into  the  policy  statement  of  the  aid  bill. 
Our  purposes  and  intentions  should  be 
clear,  not  only  to  American  citizens,  not 
only  to  those  who  administer  the  AID 
program,  but  also  and  above  all,  to  those 
recipients  of  American  aid  who  are  more 
concerned  with  propaganda  and  aggres¬ 
sion  than  with  much  needed  economic 
development. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  offers 
guidelines  for  our  aid  program.  I  am 
confident  that  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  would  support  these  basic  prin¬ 
ciples.  Therefore,  I  think  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  write  them  into  the  bill  so 
that  we  do  not  abdicate  our  legitimate 
legislative  concern  over  foreign  aid 
policy. 

Rightly,  I  think,  many  Americans 
think  the  Congress  has  not  fulfilled  its 
responsibilities  in  exercising  proper  sur¬ 
veillance  over  foreign  aid  funds.  We 
have  given  the  administration  virtually 
a  free  hand  in  running  the  program  and 
in  many  cases,  the  results  have  been  dis¬ 
appointing.  The  Congress  has  a  duty 
to  make  its  intentions  clear  in  the  policy 
language  of  the  bill  and  we  should  not 
shirk  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
support  the  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
interesting  and  revealing  article  en¬ 
titled  “Cause  for  Alarm:  Soviet  Arms  to 
Egypt,”  written  by  Roscoe  Drummond 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  June  6,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cause  for  Alarm:  Soviet  Arms  to  Egypt 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

From  all  the  information  I  can  gather, 
there  is  reason  to  view  with  alarm  President 
Nasser’s  mounting  acquisition  of  Soviet  arms 
and  our  indirect  role  in  helping  him. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Egypt  should  be 
denied  American  aid  because  Nasser  wants 
to  remain  an  unalined  neutralist:  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  the  United  States  should 
not  give  assistance  to  a  country  which  also 
gets  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  not  the  problem.  This  is  nqt  the 
reason  I  feel  we  must  view  where  General 
Nasser  is  heading  with  new  concern  and  take 
a  fresh,  hard  look  at  what  we  are  doing. 
What  is  happening  is: 

Nasser  is  acquiring  a  formidable,  ominous, 
aggressive — not  defensive — military  arsenal 
from  Moscow. 

To  pay  for  these  arms,  he  is  imperiling  still 
further  all  prospect  that  his  regime  can 
solve  its  economic  and  social  problems  peace¬ 
fully  within  the  existing  boundaries  of 
Egypt. 

American  aid  to  Egypt  just  about  equals 
the  resources  which  Nasser  is  diverting  from 
Egypt’s  internal  needs  in  order  to  purchase 
new  and  large-scale  arms  from  the  Soviets. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  trend  of  events 
presents  a  dangerous  picture — and  a  danger¬ 
ous  potential.  The  very  least  we  can  do  is 
to  reexamine  our  part,  however  indirect,  in 
bringing  it  about. 

Obviously  the  Egyptian-Soviet  arms  traffic 
cannot  be  calculated  precisely.  But  there  is 
a  variety  of  informed  sources  and,  by  cross¬ 
checking  them,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  care¬ 
ful  computation.  It  Is  no  overstatement  to 
say  that  Egypt  put  approximately  $68  million 
into  Soviet  military  equipment  in  1961.  The 
figure  will  go  to  $85  million  in  1962.  A  total 
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of  $145  million  will  be  spent  for  modern, 
complicated  Soviet  weapons  to  be  delivered 
during  the  next  2  years. 

As  a  result  of  these  Soviet  deliveries, 
Nasser  has  announced  he  is  doubling  the 
number  of  army  divisions  from  three  to  six, 
two  of  which  will  apparently  be  armored 
divisions. 

The  price  tag  on  Soviet  arms,  delivered  and 
contracted  for  from  1961  through  1964,  is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  $298  million.  This 
is  60  percent  of  the  estimated  market  value. 
Egypt  pays  on  long-term  loans  at  2  percent. 

Over  this  period  the  United  States  and  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund  will  contribute  to 
the  Egyptian  economy  an  amount  equal  to, 
perhaps  even  greater  than,  what  Nasser  is 
withdrawing  from  his  economy  to  buy  these 
weapons. 

This  looks  like  an  uneconomic,  unproduc¬ 
tive,  unhealthy,  and  undesirable  enterprise. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  conference  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  I  have  modified  my  amend¬ 
ment  so  that  it  will  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  8,  after  "Sec.  101”,  insert 
the  following:  “(a)”. 

On  page  2,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
the  following: 

“(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  seventh  paragraph  the 
following: 

“  ‘It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  requests 
for  appropriations  to  carry  out  programs  of 
assistance  under  this  Act  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  information  with  respect  to  the 
priorities  assigned  among  the  countries  re¬ 
ceiving  assistance  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  appropriations  are  requested. 

“  ‘It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
In  the  administration  of  these  funds  great 
attention  and  consideration  should  be  given 
to  those  countries  which  share  the  view  of 
the  United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and 
which  do  not,  as  a  result  of  United  States 
assistance,  divert  their  own  economic  re¬ 
sources  to  military  or  propaganda  efforts, 
supported  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Commu¬ 
nist  China,  and  directed  against  the  United 
States  or  against  other  countries  receiving 
aid  under  this  Act.’  ” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  offering  his 
amendment.  I  think  the  proper  ap¬ 
proach  is  to  give  priorities  to  countries 
which  are  in  need  of  assistance,  are  most 
friendly  and  helpful  to  us,  and  think  as 
we  do.  That  is  a  much  better  approach 
than  the  negative  approach  was  was  con¬ 
sidered  yesterday  and  was  modified  to¬ 
day. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  offered  his  amend¬ 
ment.  It  is  really  an  extension  of  what 
was  provided  in  the  appropriation  act  of 
last  year,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  the 
proper  method  of  approach.  I  am  glad 
to  join  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  the  hope  that  his  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  deep¬ 
ly  appreciate  the  kind  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  As  I  recall,  I  supported 
the  Senator’s  amendment  to  the  bill  last 


year.  Did  the  amendment  remain  in  the 
bill  and  become  a  part  of  the  law? 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  remained  in  the 
appropriation  bill  last  year,  but  was  not 
included  in  the  authorization  bill  this 
year. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  purpose  now  is  to 
have  the  language  included  in  the  au¬ 
thorization  bill? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  purpose  is  to  have 
the  amendment  included  in  the  authori¬ 
zation  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wondered  if  the  Senator 
had  noticed  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
in  the  appropriation  act  last  year.  Is 
there  any  evidence  that  the  amendment 
really  guided  the  administration  of  the 
program? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  afraid  that  not 
so  much  attention  was  paid  to  it  as  it 
was  thought  should  be  paid  to  it  when 
the  amendment  was  adopted.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  believe  it  has  had  a  salutary 
affect,  in  that  the  action  of  this  body 
and  of  Congress  as  a  whole  is  watched 
closely  by  our  friends  who  receive  aid. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  was  included  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  bill  last  year  by  the  unanimous 
action  of  the  Senate.  There  was  much 
discussion  of  the  amendment  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Many  Senators  expressed  their  sup¬ 
port  of  it,  and  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  was  one  of  them. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  certainly  was;  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  take  unanimous  ac¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  the  amendment  tonight. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  have  discussed  the  modified  amend¬ 
ment  with  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Has  the  Senator  modified  his  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  modified  it  in 
accordance  with  our  discussion,  and  I 
have  read  the  modification  into  the 
Record. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Very  well.  I  have 
discussed  the  modified  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  Together 
we  drafted  the  modification  which  has 
been  submitted.  In  actual  practice,  the 
priority  system  is  already  in  effect.  The 
Senator  spoke  about  the  provisions  hav¬ 
ing  been  placed  in  the  appropriation 
bill  last  year.  The  first  part  of  the 
amendment  is  already  in  operation. 

I  am  in  complete  sympathy  with  the 
objective  of  the  amendment.  I  do  have 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  language 
used  would  accomplish  the  purpose.  But 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference, 
and  I  shall  solicit  the  help  and  the  advice 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  Of 
course  the  conferees  will  work  on  the 
amendment  and  will  obtain  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  language  at  that  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ex¬ 
press  my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  who  has  been  most  helpful  in 
this  connection.  But  I  hope  there  were 
no  invidious  implications  in  his  use  of 
the  words  “I  will  take  the  amendment 
to  conference.” 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  Mr.  President; 

I  had  no  such  meaning.  I  am  perfectly 
willing,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  ad¬ 
vocate  the  inclusion  of  the  amendment 
in  the  bill.  But  I  hope  that  between 
now  and  the  time  when  the  conference 
is  held,  we  may  do  a  little  work  on  the 
amendment;  and  I  want  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  help  us  in  that  con¬ 
nection. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  that,  and 
I  assume  that  improvement  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  amendment  can  be  made. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  courtesy  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  sent  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  offered  by  me  on  behalf  of  my¬ 
self  and  my  colleague  [Mr.  Keating]. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  be  quite 
brief  in  his  remarks.  I  point  out  that 
several  Senators  have  engagements  and 
wish  to  take  planes  in  a  short  time. 
Let  me  say,  for  the  information  of  Sen¬ 
ators,  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  three  amendments.  Several  of  them 
are  more  or  less  technical — although 
perhaps  they  are  of  greater  importance 
to  the  two  Senators  from  New  York 
than  they  are  to  some  of  the  rest  of  us. 
But  we  have  worked  on  the  amend¬ 
ments,  and  I  stated  to  him  that  I  was 
perfectly  willing  to  take  all  three  of  the 
amendments  to  conference. 

One  of  them  would  correct  a  mistake 
in  the  bill.  I  do  not  know  which  amend¬ 
ment  the  Senator  from  New  York  in¬ 
tends  to  call  up  first ;  but  I  now  refer  to 
the  one  which  relates  to  the  New  York 
Fair.  Our  report  said  one  thing;  but 
interpretation  indicates  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  law  evidently  says  another.  This 
amendment  is  aimed  at  correcting  that 
situation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated,  I  submit  the  amendment  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself  and  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Keating].  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
stated  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  15, 
at  the  end  of  line  8,  it  is  proposed  to 
add  the  following  sentence: 

The  amendment  made  by  this  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  fair 
or  exposition  within  the  United  States  for 
which  an  appropriation  has  been  provided. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  re¬ 
port  clearly  states  that  the  bill  is  not 
intended  to  affect  the  action  taken  in 
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regard  to  the  New  York  World  Fair  in 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  and, 
in  general,  in  regard  to  the  general  U.S. 
participation  there,  insofar  as  its  pavilion 
is  concerned.  Nevertheless  reseai’ch  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  statutory  base  of  the 
authorization  would  be  swept  away,  in 
the  absence  of  this  amendment,  if  the 
provision  of  the  bill  for  general  legis¬ 
lation,  also  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  were 
adopted. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  and  also  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  to  whom  I  am 
very  grateful  for  their  help  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  matter,  have  helped  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Keating]  and  me  to  arrive 
at  a  method  by  which  the  intention  of 
the  Senate  may  be  carried  out;  and  this 
amendment  wrould  accomplish  precisely 
that. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  also  express  my 
deep  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  and  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  their  cooperative  attitude  in  this 
connection. 

Whenever  the  New  York  World  Fair 
is  mentioned,  any  Member  of  this  body 
or  any  Member  of  the  other  body  has 
rather  a  traumatic  experience.  But 
everything  was  going  smoothly  until  we 
came  to  this  provision  of  the  bill. 

I  believe  the  amendment  has  been 
carefully  drafted,  and  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  courtesy  of  these  Senators. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  point  out  that  the 
committee  report  contains  statements 
which  conform  with  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits].  In  offering  my  amendment  in 
the  committee,  I  did  not  contemplate 
that  it  would  have  any  effect  on  the  New 
York  Fair — which  I  opposed,  but  which 
the  Senate  has  approved.  All  the  legis¬ 
lation  needed  to  put  it  into  operation  is 
in  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  I  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  6, 
between  lines  9  and  10,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following : 

(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this 
title,  consistently  with  and  for  the  purposes 
of  section  601(b)  (4)  of  this  Act,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  or  any  other 
departments  and  agencies  designated  by  the 
President  shall  provide  such  assistance  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  in  order  to 
make  effective  the  efforts  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
established  under  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  so-called  private  enterprise  amend¬ 
ment.  It  would  enable  a  group  of  busi¬ 
nessmen,  who  have  been  organized  by 
Secretary  Hodges  to  aid  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program,  to  obtain  some  help 
from  the  Government,  in  the  way  of 
services,  and  so  forth,  and  perhaps 
money,  if  that  is  possible,  for  whatever 
may  be  their  proper  expenses,  if  the 
President  thinks  that  is  advisable. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that 
without  full  and  effective  private  enter¬ 
prise  participation,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  would  have  much  less  chance 
of  success. 

My  thought  is  to  tie  in  private  enter¬ 
prise  as  effectively  as  possible.  Busi¬ 
nessmen  place  great  store  by  the  fact 
that  Government  agencies  recognize 
their  efforts  to  have  action  taken. 
Therefore,  we  want  the  President  to  in¬ 
dicate  what  he  would  like  to  have  facili¬ 
tated. 

Those  operating  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  are  J.  Peter  Grace  and  J.  Wil- 
ner  Sundelson,  both  very  distinguished 
men.  I  think  the  amendment  would 
have  a  very  helpful  effect.  This  effort 
would  be  completely  in  the  discretion  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  had  in¬ 
tended  to  make  this  statement  after  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  but  this  may  be 
an  appropriate  time  to  make  it. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  although  he  has  indicated 
that  it  may  be  along  the  right  line,  and 
could  be  very  helpful. 

But  I  wish  to  state  to  the  Senate  that 
today  foreign  aid  is  on  trial  in  a  way  in 
which  it  has  never  been  before;  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  on  dead  center. 
It  is  not  moving,  and  it  has  not  moved; 
and  it  will  be  a  colossal  failure  without 
some  realistic  management  and  some 
realistic  cooperation  between  our  State 
Department  and  the  Latin  American 
countries  and  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  getting  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  to  move.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  fail  unless  those  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  act  realistically,  and  unless  we 
cooperate  with  them  and  help  them. 

I  repeat  that,  in  my  judgment,  today 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  on  dead 
center.  I  supported  it;  I  think  it  is  good 
in  principle;  and  I  shall  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  it,  at  least  for  a  time  in  the  future, 
unless  it  evidently  becomes  hopeless — 
which  I  trust  will  not  be  the  case. 

But  something  must  be  done.  We 
must  get  this  program  going — and  not 
on  the  basis  of  Government  financial 
bounty  alone. 

The  self-help  program  that  was  orig¬ 
inally  contemplated  in  the  Alliance  of 
Progress  program  must  be  implemented, 
and  it  can  be  implemented  only  by  the 
countries  affected. 

We  must  not  proceed  on  the  idea  that 
an  American  checkbook  in  and  of  itself 
will  create  progress  in  those  countries. 
If  they  expect  us  merely  to  contribute 
the  money  and  then  they  will  develop 


the  land,  the  program  will  not  succeed; 
but  if  they  realistically  approach  this 
problem,  American  loans  and  assistance 
can  be  of  great  benefit,  and  should  be. 

The  Senator’s  amendment  sounds  to 
me  as  though  it  would  go  one  step  along 
the  line  of  private  development  and  be  a 
private  enterprise  stimulus.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  good  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  there  may  be  joined  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  sponsor  of  the  amendment  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  glaring  lack  in  the  section  of  this 
bill  that  deals  with  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress.  It  is  an  omission  of  great  sig¬ 
nificance.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  mention  whatsoever  of  the  role  that 
private  enterprise  should  and  in  fact 
must  play  if  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
going  to  get  anywhere  at  all.  '  Last  Au¬ 
gust  it  was  optimistically  promised  that 
private  U.S.  capital  would  be  invested  in 
Latin  America  at  an  annual  rate  of 
close  to  $300  million  over  the  next  dec¬ 
ade.  This  estimate  turned  out  to  be 
wildly  overoptimistic.  In  1960  the  flow 
of  U.S.  capital  south  was  only  about  $90 
million.  In  1961  it  was  only  $190  mil¬ 
lion.  These  figures  are  well  below  the 
$300  million  which  was  promised  and 
indeed  was  the  annual  average  during 
most  of  the  previous  administration. 

What  was  apparently  forgotten  in  the 
prognostications  of  last  August  was  that 
private  investment  in  the  area  depends 
very  much  on  the  extent  to  which  this 
investment  is  encouraged  by  conditions 
in  Latin  America  and  by  the  policies  of 
the  American  Government. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been 
very  slow  in  utilizing  the  tremendous 
skill  and  experience  of  American  busi¬ 
nesses  which  have  operated  in  Latin 
America  for  decades.  At  the  first  Punta 
del  Este  Conference,  it  appeared  to  some 
that  the  role  of  private  enterprise  and 
foreign  investment  was  being  deliber¬ 
ately  downgraded.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  consequences  could  be  disastrous,  for 
without  at  least  $20  billion  of  foreign 
financing  over  the  next  decade,  Latin 
American  development  will  be  crippled. 
Our  Government  aid  program  may 
amount  to  just  over  $1  billion  a  year,  but 
if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  high  rate 
private  activity,  up  to  the  hoped-for 
$300  million  a  year,  then  these  plans  will 
be  seriously  handicapped. 

The  provision  which  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  inserted  in  the  bill  to 
cut  off  aid  after  expropriations  in  which 
compensation  is  not  properly  provided, 
will  go  part  of  the  way  to  counteract  this 
trend.  This  has  been  improved  on  the 
floor  by  the  Hickenlooper  amendment. 

Unless  it  is  administered  with  determi¬ 
nation  and  conviction,  however,  the  pro¬ 
vision  will  not  be  as  effective  as  it  could 
be. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  interesting,  in 
attempting  to  evaluate  the  efforts  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  thus  far,  to  look 
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also  at  the  funding  of  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Development  Bank,  and,  above  all,  at 
the  Bank’s  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund. 
The  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  estab¬ 
lished  several  years  ago,  has  many  of  the 
same  conditions  as  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  but  the  Fund  administers  its 
efforts  in  strict  accordance  with  these 
provisions.  Where  self-help  is  not  forth-. 
coming,  where  the  government  does  not 
give  real  proof  of  moving  ahead,  the 
Fund  has  not  gone  ahead  and  committed 
money  anyway,  as  has  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  For  this  reason,  the  Fund  has 
been  slower  in  committing  money,  still 
slower  in  disbursing  it,  but  will,  in  all 
probability,  have  more  constructive  ac¬ 
complishments  to  point  to  in  the  long 
run.  It  is  also  significant  that  55  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Bank’s  expenditures  have 
been  directly  or  indirectly  channeled  to 
private  enterprise  projects.  So  far  I 
have  seen  no  figures  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  Alliance  for  Progress  funds  are  be¬ 
ing  used  to  encourage  private  enterprise. 
It  would  be  helpful  over  the  long  run  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  set  some  per¬ 
centage  objectives  to  insure  adequate  at¬ 
tention  to  the  needs  of  private  enterprise. 
Fifty  percent  would  undoubtedly  be  too 
high  at  this  point,  but  ultimately  we 
should  hope  to  stimulate  the  private  sec¬ 
tors  of  these  nations  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  will  be  able 
to  work  directly  with  responsible  and 
private  interests  as  well  as  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  these  nations. 

The  amendment  of  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  will  be 
very  useful  in  giving  recognition  to  the 
important  role  that  private  enterprise 
must  play  if  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
to  meet  its  objectives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  for  himself  and  other 
Senators. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating], 
another  amendment,  and  ask  to  have  it 
stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  for  him¬ 
self  and  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  3,  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  line  6,  to  insert  a  comma  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “and  after  the  word  ‘guaranty’ 
insert  the  following:  ‘in  the  case  of  a 
loan  shall  exceed  $25,000,000  and  no 
other  such  guaranty’.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  involves  a  question  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  ceiling  for  guarantees  which 
are  called  all-risk  guarantees  which  may 
be  given  under  the  discretion  of  the 
President  under  section  221(b).  The 
ceiling  now  is  $10  million.  The  conten¬ 
tion  made  by  interests  in  New  York 
which  are  contemplating  a  development 
in  Chile — which  this  amendment  may 
or  may  not  affect — is  that  the  ceiling,  in 
any  case,  is  too  low.  The  new  ceiling 
would  be  increased  to  $25  million  for 
loans,  as  distinguished  from  equity  in¬ 


vestments,  in  order  to  open  the  door  to 
such  developments,  which  is  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  our  country. 

I  offer  this  amendment  with  my  col¬ 
league  after  discussing  it  with  various 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  It  was  brought 
up  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
The  committee  voted  against  it.  It  did 
so  on  the  ground  that  the  total  guaran¬ 
tee  program  at  the  present  time  is  $180 
million,  and  that,  by  increasing  the  limit 
from  $10  million  to  $25  million,  we  would 
have  cut  down  the  number  of  loans  that 
could  be  guaranteed. 

However,  it  is  my  understanding  there 
may  be  only  one  or  two  cases  to  which 
this  provision  might  apply,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  this  word  of  caution:  In 
agreeing  to  this  amendment,  it  is  our 
hope  that  the  agency  will  use  a  great 
deal  of  discretion  and  care  in  granting 
guarantees  to  the  limit  authorized,  and 
that  they  may  be  held  down,  in  order 
that  a  greater  number  of  guarantees 
may  be  covered. 

I  offer  that  suggestion  as  what  I  hope 
may  be  some  guidance  for  the  aid 
agency. 

I  am  willing  to  take  the  amendment 

Ia  pAnfprpriPP 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  my  col¬ 
league  for  his  initiative  in  both  amend¬ 
ments,  and  I  hope  this  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  for  himself  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  which  I  have 
at  the  desk  be  called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  10,  after  line  14,  to  insert: 

(e)  Amend  section  620(c)  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
Act  to  the  government  of  any  country  which 
is  indebted  to  any  United  States  citizen  for 
goods  or  services  furnished  or  ordered  where 

(i)  such  citizen  has  exhausted  available  legal 
remedies,  which  shall  include  arbitration,  or 

(ii)  the  debt  is  not  denied  or  contested  by 
such  government,  or  (iii)  such  indebtedness 
arises  under  an  unconditional  guaranty  of 
payment  given  by  such  government,  or  any 
predecessor  government,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  through  any  controlled  entity,  pro¬ 
vided,  the  President  does  not  find  such  ac¬ 
tion  contrary  to  the  national  security.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  with  the  minority  leader,  and 
with  other  Senators.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  make  sure  of  the  work 


we  did  a  year  ago  in  order  to  plug  what 
I  thought  was  a  loophole  in  the  act, 
namely,  that  when  a  government  refused 
to  pay  its  obligations,  we  could  take  some 
action.  This  provision  will  now  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  wholly  controlled  entities 
of  governments,  because  the  governments 
of  some  countries  have  evaded  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  last  year’s  action  by  setting 
up  wholly  controlled  entities,  such  as  the 
World  Bank,  and  they  do  not  fulfill  their 
obligations  to  U.S.  concerns  which  ac¬ 
cept  orders  for  goods  and  services. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  concur  in  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  incorpo¬ 
rated  at  my  request  last  year  was  par¬ 
tially  successful,  but  attempts  to  evade 
have  been  made.  We  have  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  with  governments  which  say, 
“This  has  been  ordered.  It  has  been  con¬ 
tracted  by  a  bank  or  institution  which  is 
government  controlled,”  and  yet  they 
deny  their  responsibility.  This  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  close  that  loophole. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  not 
seen  the  Senator’s  amendment.  I  am 
generally  familiar  with  the  purpose  of  it, 
and  I  saw  amendments  which  were  pro¬ 
posed  along  this  line. 

Does  the  amendment  require  that  the 
individual  exhaust  remedies  within  the 
country? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  all  legal  reme¬ 
dies. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  not 
completed  my  question.  Does  an  indi¬ 
vidual  have  to  exhaust  remedies  within 
the  country,  or  does  that  provision  apply 
if  there  is  not  a  dispute?  Do  all  these 
things  have  to  be  done,  or  is  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  alternative? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  in  the  alterna¬ 
tive,  and  it  is  so  stated  in  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  it  is  an  un¬ 
contested  or  admitted  claim,  then  that 
provision  does  not  apply? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  the  claim 
is  contested  or  not  admitted,  then  the 
individual  must  exhaust  all  legal  rem¬ 
edies  under  established  law.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct  in  his  interpretation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  act,  and 
there  is  language  in  the  bill  that  has 
been  reported  by  the  .House  committee, 
which  are  not  the  same  as  this  language, 
so  there  will  be  plenty  of  leeway  in  con¬ 
ference  to  arrive  at  the  best  possible 
solution.  As  I  have  said  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  I  shall  be  glad  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendment  and  take  it  to  con¬ 
ference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro¬ 
posed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S,  2996)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wanted  to  wait  until  after  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment.  I  had  intended  to  submit  a  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  cut  $400  million 
from  the  authorization  in  this  bill.  How¬ 
ever,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
authorization  bill,  there  are  certain  tech¬ 
nical  difficulties  arising  in  such  an 
across-the-board-cut  proposal  as  that, 
and  it  is  deemed  more  proper — at  least, 
I  deem  it  so,  and  some  of  my  advisers 
do — to  wait  until  we  see  what  the  ap¬ 
propriation,  based  upon  this  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill,  may  be,  and  then,  if  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  attempt  an  amendment 
along  that  line,  to  offer  it  to  the  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  rather  than  to  the  authori¬ 
zation  bill. 

A  substantial  cut  of  $200-some  million 
was  made  in  this  authorization  within 
the  committee.  I  think  further  cuts  are 
necessary  in  the  appropriation,  but  an 
examination  indicates  there  are  some 
technical  difficulties  in  connection  with 
offering  sugh  an  amendment  to  an  au¬ 
thorization  bill  which  would  not  apply 
to  the  appropriation  bill.  Therefore,  I 
reserve  offering  the  amendment  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  How  much  of  a  cut, 
in  the  Senator’s  opinion,  will  be  required 
because  of  the  adoption  by  the  Senate, 
by  a  very  large  vote  yesterday,  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  the  Senator  an  estimate, 
because  I  am  not  informed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  to  effectuate  cuts  in  order  to 
make  effective  the  provision  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Which  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  yesterday. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  those 
would  be  indicated,  and  perfectly  justi¬ 
fiable.  Part  of  the  reason  why  the  diffi¬ 
culty  arises  now  is  that  we  cannot  tell 
exactly  what  effect  the  amendments 
will  have.  We  can  apply  the  cut  to  the 
appropriation  bill,  or  we  may  be  able 
to  make  the  adjustment  in  conference. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  had  hoped  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Senator  from  Iowa  with  respect 
to  an  amendment  he  and  I  discussed  to 


reduce  the  authorization  in  the  bill  by 
$400  million,  or  by  some  certain  other 
figure  to  be  determined.  I  think  the 
amount  in  the  bill  is  too  high.  How¬ 
ever,  in  view  of  the  statement  made,  I 
shall  not  press  any  amendment  along 
that  line.  I  shall  expect  to  vote  for 
some  reduction  when  the  appropriation 
bill  comes  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  some  may  be  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  authorization  in  the  bill 
is  much  larger  than  it  really  is. 

First,  I  wish  to  restate  what  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  said.  In  the  com¬ 
mittee  we  cut  the  bill  by  $216%  million, 
which  was  about  a  10  percent  cut.  The 
bill,  as  it  is  before  the  Senate  at  this 
point,  carries  a  figure  of  $1,908,900,000. 
That  does  not  include  the  military  as¬ 
sistance,  because  the  military  assistance 
was  provided  last  year.  In  our  last  year’s 
bill  we  authorized  $1.7  billion  a  year. 
The  bill  provided  that  if  the  administra¬ 
tion  wished  more  it  would  be  necessary 
to  come  to  the  Congress;  if  the  admin¬ 
istration  did  not  wish  more  than  that 
figure,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
turn.  This  year  the  administration  is 
actually  asking  for  less,  or  only  $1.5 
billion. 

In  the  bill  as  it  is  before  the  Senate 
at  this  point  there  are  the  following 
items,  which  I  think  will  be  of  interest 
to  Senators : 

Development  grants,  $300  million. 

Investment  surveys,  $5  million. 

International  organizations — includ¬ 
ing  the  United  Nations  and  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  organizations  in  which  we  partici¬ 
pate — $148.9  million. 

Supporting  assistance — that  is,  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  countries  like  Formosa, 
Korea,  Pakistan  and  Turkey,  where  we 
have  to  support  the  economies  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  those  countries 
to  support  the  military — $400  million. 

The  contingency  fund — which  goes  to 
the  President,  which  he  can  use  for  any 
emergency  which  may  arise — $300  mil¬ 
lion. 

That  makes  a  total  of  $1,253,900,000 
for  the  grant  program. 

Under  the  loans,  there  is  $600  million 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Adding  administrative  expenses  of 
$55  million,  the  resulting  total  is  $1,908,- 
900,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  was  the  $1.9 
billion-plus  figure  mentioned  by  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  total 
amount  on  the  economic  side  for  fiscal 
year  1963.  The  bill  shows  more  than 
that,  because  there  are  provided  3  extra 
years  of  authority  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

For  fiscal  year  1963  the  total  amount 
is  $1,908,900,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con¬ 
template  voting  for  the  measure  as  it 
now  stands.  Obviously,  it  does  not  meet 
with  my  complete  satisfaction.  I  think 
the  amounts  justifiably  should  be  cut 


when  the  appropriation  bill  comes  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate. 

With  respect  to  the  granting  of  aid 
to  Communist  countries,  the  presently 
proposed  language  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  language  contained  in  the 
existing  law.  No  military  aid  can  be 
granted  under  the  new  language.  Only 
assistance  under  Public  Law  480  may  be 
provided,  and  that  assistance  will  be  sub¬ 
stantially  restricted  by  the  conditions 
which  the  President  must  find  to  be  in 
existence  before  he  can  grant  the  aid. 

I  make  this  statement  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  cannot  “go  it  alone.”  We  have 
commitments  around  the  world,  such  as 
those  with  Pakistan,  Formosa,  and  Ko¬ 
rea,  which  make  it  indispensible  that 
we  work  with  other  countries.  For  that 
reason,  although  the  bill  does  not  meet 
with  my  complete  approval,  I  shall  vote 
for  it. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  in¬ 
tended  to  offer  an  amendment  before  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  but  because  of 
unforeseen  circumstances  the  third  read¬ 
ing  was  had  before  the  Senator  could 
bring  his  amendment  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration. 

After  consultation  with  the  minority 
leader  and  the  Senator  in  charge  of  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill,  I  wish  to  propound 
an  unusual  unanimous-consent  request, 
which  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  prece¬ 
dent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
may  be  rescinded  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  may  be  allotted  2  minutes  to 
present  his  amendment  and  discuss  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  the  period  in  line  17,  page  5, 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “and  the  efforts  made  by  a  recipient 
nation  to  repatriate  capital  invested  in 
other  countries  by  its  citizens.” 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
for  their  graciousness. 

I  believe  the  amendment  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  President 
in  connection  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program. 

On  page  5  of  the  bill,  starting  with  line 
12,  it  is  provided  that  in  making  loans 
under  the  title,  title  VI,  “the  President 
shall  take  into  account”  various  consider¬ 
ations,  and  also  “whether  financing 
could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  other  free  world  sources  on  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.” 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
a  recent  article  published  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  written  by  Gerry  Robichaud 
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for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Service,  en¬ 
titled  “Flight  Of  Native  Latin  Capital 
Threatens  U.S.  Alliance  Plan.”  The  ar¬ 
ticle  points  out  that  many  economists 
estimate  there  is  now  as  much  as  $6 
billion  in  Latin-American  capital 
abroad  in  many  of  the  foreign  nations, 
in  Swiss  banks  and  all  over  the  world. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that, 
in  addition  to  the  various  considerations 
stated  as  to  making  the  loans,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  take  into  account  also  the 
efforts  made  by  a  recipient  nation  to  re¬ 
patriate  capital  invested  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  by  its  citizens. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  if  this 
is  to  be  a  self-help  measure,  we  should 
make  sure  that  the  people  in  those 
countries  who  will  receive  the  benefits 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  our  own  tax¬ 
payers’  money  should  see  to  it  that  their 
own  citizens  do  not  take  their  capital 
all  over  the  world,  but  instead  keep  it  at 
home. 

I  believe  the  amendment  will  strength¬ 
en  the  hand  of  the  President  in  the  im¬ 
plementing  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  on  a  self-help  basis. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  and  to 
take  it  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  to 
which  I  referred  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Flight  of  Native  Latin  Capital  Threatens 
U.S.  Alliance  Plan 
(By  Gerry  Roblchaud) 

Mexico  City,  May  4. — The  massive  flight  of 
native  capital  abroad  and  the  reluctance  of 
private  American  investors  to  put  money 
into  Latin  American  enterprises  do  not  augur 
well  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

By  far  the  more  damaging  of  the  two  is 
the  flight  of  Latin  American  capital  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  where  it  is  placed 
on  deposit  in  banks  or  invested  in  stocks  and 
bonds. 

No  one  knows  precisely  how  much  money 
wealthy  Latin  Americans  are  sending  abroad, 
but  in  terms  of  the  widespread  poverty  that 
exists  in  their  part  of  the  world  even  the 
most  conservative  estimates  are  staggering. 

Many  economists  estimate  that  there  is 
now  a  minimum  of  $6  billion  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  capital  abroad.  Daniel  Oduber,  who 
has  been  designated  Minister  of  Economics  in 
the  new  Costa  Rican  Government  that  will 
take  over  on  May  8,  feels  that  the  figure  is 
closer  to  $10  biliion. 

Even  at  the  lowest  estimate  it  amounts 
to  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  spending  of 
$20  billion  contemplated  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

It  doesn’t  take  an  economist  to  recognize 
how  much  good  this  capital  could  accom¬ 
plish  if  it  were  brought  back  to  the  country 
of  origin  and  invested. 

If  Latin  Americans  with  money  have  so 
little  faith  in  their  own  countries  as  to  send 
much  of  their  wealth  abroad,  how  can  they 
reasonably  expect  U.S.  investors  to  take  the 
risks  that  they  themselves  refuse  to  take. 

Ever  since  the  Communist  Cuban  regime 
began  confiscating  U.S.  properties,  the  rate 
of  new  U.S.  and  other  foreign  investments 
in  Latin  America  has  been  falling  off 
significantly. 


In  1960,  new  U.S.  private  investment  in 
Latin  America  fell  to  $95  million  in  contrast 
to  an  average  of  $300  million  a  year  in  the 
previous  decade.  Revised  figures  for  1961 
put  new  U.S.  investment  at  $190  million. 

This  is  considerably  lower  than  the  $300 
million-a-year  goal  of  the  Alliance,  which 
also  contemplates  new  private  investments 
from  Europe  and  Japan  of  about  $150  million 
annually. 

If  these  goals  are  not  met,  the  Alliance 
itself  will  fall  short  of  its  own  overall  ob¬ 
jectives,  for  new  private  investment  from 
the  United  States  and  other  foreign  sources 
represents  slightly  over  22  percent  of  total 
alliance  spending. 

Yet,  as  badly  as  they  need  new  foreign 
investment,  very  few  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  have  done  much  to  make  such  invest¬ 
ment  attractive.  Recent  expropriations  in 
Brazil  and  nationalistic  financial  regulations 
adopted  by  other  countries  have  tended  to 
frighten  off  potential  new  investors. 

Only  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Argentina — 
during  the  regime  of  ousted  President  Ar¬ 
turo  Frondizi — have  been  successful  in  at¬ 
tracting  a  significant  amount  of  new  invest¬ 
ment  from  private  U.S.  and  European 
sources.  They  have  offered  tax,  customs,  and 
related  concessions. 

U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H. 
Hodges  recently  created  an  American  Busi¬ 
ness  Council  to  help  stimulate  the  interest 
of  U.S.  investors  in  the  Alliance  program. 

But  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  only  the 
Latin  American  countries  themselves  who 
can  create  the  climate  that  will  appeal  to 
U.S.  investors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2996)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  one  of  the  Senators  who  made  a  trip 
to  South  America  last  fall.  Our  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader  was  a  member 
of  the  group.  We  were  all  strongly  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  We  recognized  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  reflected  real  wisdom  in  providing 
there  should  be  some  reciprocity,  in  the 
way  of  a  self-help  provision,  before  our 
billions  of  dollars  could  accomplish  any 
worthwhile  objectives. 

I  wonder  whether,  when  we  project  in 
the  bill  a  commitment  to  provide  funds 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  for 
several  years,  we  create  an  erroneous  im¬ 
pression  that  notwithstanding  the  failure 
of  the  beneficiary  countries  to  cooperate 
in  improving  their  own  economic  status 
we  will  continue  to  blindly  and  indef¬ 
initely  provide  dollars,  which  will  prove 
futile  and  ineffectual  unless  there  is  the 
necessary  cooperation  from  the  Latin 
American  countries.  What  assurance 
can  the  Senator  from  Alabama  give  us? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  basic  act 
passed  last  year  which  set  up  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  program  contained 
a  provision  that  I  myself  offered  in  the 
committee  as  an  amendment  that  the 
aid  would  be  conditioned  upon  the  Bo¬ 
gota  Agreement  and  the  declaration  of 
the  Punta  del  Este  Conference.  That 
provision  would  require  the  countries  in¬ 
volved  to  make  the  necessary  reforms. 


We  hear  a  great  deal  of  complaint 
about  the  slowness  of  the  program.  The 
program  is  slow  because  we  are  insisting 
that  the  countries  do  what  they  promised 
to  do.  I  believe  that  is  what  we  want. 

The  bill  is  not  a  new  act;  it  is  an 
amendment  to  an  existing  act.  The 
basic  act  has  that  provision  in  it. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  On  the  trip  last 
year  we  visited  Mexico.  I  have  had  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Mexican  Government.  I 
think  it  is  very  essential  that  we  en¬ 
courage  and  develop  a  strong  ally  to  the 
south  of  us.  We  want  a  strong  neigh¬ 
bor  and  a  strong  ally.  But  I  was  dis¬ 
turbed  to  read  today  in  the  Washington 
Post  an  Associated  Press  article  indi¬ 
cating  that — 

The  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the  Organ¬ 
ization  of  American  States  (OAS)  assailed 
the  United  States  yesterday  with  a  charge 
that  Americans  are  guided  by  a  "western 
movie  mentality.” 

The  article  further  states  that — 

Ambassador  Vicente  Sanchez  Gavito  told 
the  OAS  Council  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  reflected  a  belief  “that  what  they  do 
Is  right  because  they  are  the  ones  who  do 
it.”  He  said  this  is  a  “western  movie  men¬ 
tality”  in  which  everything  good  is  done 
by  "blonde  types”  and  everything  bad  by 
foreigners. 

What  does  the  very  influential  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  intend  to  do 
in  order  to  see  that  the  climate  in  Mex¬ 
ico  is  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  program?  If  there 
is  hostility  and  an  attitude  of  complete 
failure  to  cooperate  with  us,  how  can 
that  very  vital  program  succeed? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  neither 
the  committee  nor  any  individual  can 
possibly  answer  the  expressed  opinion  of 
every  individual.  I  think  that  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
are  good. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Mexican  Am¬ 
bassador  is  quoted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  realize  that.  We 
have  recently  concluded  an  interparlia¬ 
mentary  meeting  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  I  believe  it  was  one  of  the  best 
conferences  that  I  ever  attended  and 
participated  in.  I  believe  that  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries  are  very 
good,  and  we  want  to  keep  them  good. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  we  ought 
to  understand  the  story  in  the  context 
of  its  full  development.  We  should  read 
the  speech  in  full,  which  unfortunately 
I  have  not,  nor  have  I  seen  a  copy  in 
evidence,  which  one  should  have  before 
making  a  final  judgment.  Personally  I 
believe  that  of  all  the  countries  in  Latin 
America,  probably  the  best  place  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  to  succeed  is 
Mexico.  Perhaps  once  in  a  while  some¬ 
one  speaks  out  and  becomes  emotionally 
involved.  He  may  speak  a  little  strong¬ 
ly.  It  happens  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
on  occasion.  But  the  basic  fundamental 
concept  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  there  is 
a  firm  foundation  between  Mexico  and 
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this  country,  and  there  is  developing  a 
solid  understanding  as  a  result  of  the 
Interparliamentary  meetings,  headed  on 
the  U.S.  side  by  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  and 
on  the  Mexican  side  by  Senator  Manuel 
Marino  Sanchez,  and  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  correct  in 
his  reference  to  our  trip  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  last  year.  I  am  quite  sure  that  we, 
like  the  rest  of  the  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
were  impressed  with  what  Mexico  had 
to  offer.  We  were  also  impressed  by  the 
friendliness  of  the  Mexican  people  and 
the  officials.  I  believe  that  the  refer¬ 
ence  may  be  a  tempest  in  a  tea  pot,  and 
I  am  sure  that  a  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  can  be  made  of  the  whole  story  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Pursuing  the  ques¬ 
tion  raised  by  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  are  we  to  understand  that 
all  the  guidelines  that  were  provided  last 
year  in  the  bill  setting  up  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  in  South  America  have  not 
been  changed  or  modified  in  the  pending 
bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Those  provisions  re¬ 
main  as  they  are  contained  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  law? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 


Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  wanted  to  read  a 
statement  into  the  Record  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Inter-American  Highway  in 
Central  America.  However,  due  to  the 
limitation  of  time,  he  was  not  able  to  do 
so.  He  said  that  I  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  after  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  other  business  by  the  Senate,  and 
before  adjournment,  the  clerk  be  di- ' 
rected  to  read  his  statement  into  the 
Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


PEACE  BETWEEN  SYRlVAND  ISRAEL 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  resolution  uroperly  passed  on 
May  2,  1962,  by  the  Congregation  Temple 
Israel  of  Springfieja,  Ill.,  which  resolu¬ 
tion  calls  upon /the  President  of  the 
United  States, /Secretary  of  State,  our 
representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  also,  to  our  Ambassador 
and  his  associates  in  the  United  Nations, 
to  use  th^ir  good  offices  to  see  that  both 
sides — Syria  and  Israel — sit  down  and 
discus/peace,  as  more  fully  stated  in  the 
resolution. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  above  Congregation  Temple 
Israel  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  passed  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  at  our  regular  meeting  of 
May  2,  1962,  which  reads,  as  follows: 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  the  board  of  Temple 
Israel  go  on  record  in  sending  a  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  our 
representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  also  to  our  Ambassador  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  United  Nations;  and,  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  they  use  their  good  offices, 
personalities  and  powerful  strength  and 
weight  of  the  United  States  to  see  that  these 
Arab  provocations  cease  immediately;  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  they  see  that  no  favorit¬ 
ism  is  shown  any  private  company  or  coun¬ 
try  for  any  pecuniary  or  financial  aggran¬ 
dizement  or  political  advancement  but 
rather  from  truth  and  sincerity  in  all  its 
deliberations  for  complete  eliminations  of 
all  tensions  that  exist  so  that  they  all  may 
live  together  in  real  peace  and  harmony  for 
each  of  their  own  welfare  and  human  dignity 
and  in  so  doing,  forever  eliminate  war  anc 
replace  war  with  peace  on  earth  and  gc 
will  toward  men;  be  it  further 

‘Resolved,  That,  if  the  United  Najrfons 
ids  it  necessary  to  censure,  that  they  do 
with  the  full  knowledge  who  is An  real 
error  and  be  solely  guided  on  thos/' findings 
alonev  and  finally,  be  it 

‘Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  tfSe  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
our  Representatives  in  the  pfongress  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  to/our  Ambassador 
and  his  associates  in  the  /United  Nations  to 
use  their  gooa\pffices  to/see  that  both  sides 
sit  down  and  dltcuss  peace  (Israel  has  indi¬ 
cated  her  willingneiMr  to  do  so) .  It  is  the 
hope  and  prayer  the  board  of  Temple 
Israel  and  its  entires  membership  that  this 
resolution  bear .fruit  Nby  your  efforts.  We 
are  sure  God  will  bless  you  for  it.” 

This  resolution  introduced  and  properly 
passed  uponf  on  May  2,  N.962,  by  Temple 
Israel  Board  of  Springfield,  Nl. 

Rabin  A.  Aaron  Segal;  Robert  Seidman, 
•esident;  Daniel  Rubin.  Secretary; 
<eo  D.  Cohn,  Vice  President;  Philip 
Wright,  Treasurer;  Harry  Kaiserman, 
Vice  President;  Joseph  Feuer\Hyman 
A.  Peuer,  Francis  Dumas,  Stanley 
Stern,  William  Egherman,  Burtvlhu- 
dacoff,  Mrs.  Harry  Kaiserman,  Dr\  ,T. 
S.  Kruger,  Members  of  Board. 


BESTOWAL  OF  HONORARY  DEGREE 
OF  DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY  ON 
ARCHBISHOP  MAKARIOS 


Ir.  President,  I  ask  that  this  resolu¬ 
tion  be  printed  at  the  conclusions  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  so  that  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  and  others  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  know  the  full  content  of 
said  resolution  and  its  import. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  3  His  Beatitude  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Cyprus,  Archbishop  Ma- 
karios,  delivered  an  address  at  Boston 
University  on  the  occasion  of  the  be¬ 
stowal  on  him  of  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity.  His  address  was 
a  very  impressive  one,  and  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  His  Beatitude  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Cyprus,  Archbishop  Ma- 
karios,  at  Boston  University  on  the  Oc¬ 
casion  of  the  Bestowal  on  Him  of  the 
Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
June  3,  1962 


I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President,  how  deeply 
moved  I  am  by  this  happy  occasion  of  a 
closer  link  with  Boston  University  and  how 
grateful  I  feel  for  the  honorary  bestowal  on 
me  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 


I  am  happy  to  renew  old  acquaintances 
and  friendships  and  to  rejoin  distinguished 
and  beloved  members  of  the  faculty./ 

At  this  moment  I  vividly  recall  th/ happy 
days  I  spent  in  this  university  whan  a  stu¬ 
dent  on  scholarship  from  the  /Methodist 
Church.  With  warmth  of  feeling  and  grati¬ 
tude  I  now  think  of  the  kind/and  gracious 
way  in  which  I  was  then  assisted  in  my 
studies.  Little  could  I  then  expect  that  I 
would  be  bestowed  the  honor  of  this  degree 
as  Archbishop  and  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Cyprus,  which,  as  Deflecting  also  on  my 
people,  I  gratefully  accept. 

Hardly  2  years  ha^e  elapsed  since  my  en¬ 
rollment,  when  I  /was  called  to  take  the 
spiritual  duties  of  bishop.  Two  years  later 
I  found  myself  /onfron ted  with  much  heav¬ 
ier  duties  and,  responsibilities,  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Cyprus  elected  me  as  archbishop  and 
thus  their /Spiritual  and  national  leader. 

Much  htis  happened  in  my  country  since 
then.  The  people  of  Cyprus  have  entered 
into  a/hard  struggle  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  ti>e  long  period  of  foreign  domination  of 
the/t  country.  It  was  a  struggle  with  many 
s /hilarities  with  the  liberation  history  of 
’  le  United  States  and,  I  may  say,  that  I  was 
'so  deeply  impressed  during  my  stay  in  this 
country,  with  the  devotion  of  the  American 
people  to  the  noble  ideals  of  freedom,  that 
this  experience  has  been  a  source  of  en- 
encouragement  in  my  endeavors  for  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  my  country. 

Cyprus  is  now  free.  My  spiritual  duties 
are  now  coupled  with  those  of  the  President 
of  the  newly  born  Republic.  This  combina¬ 
tion  of  religious  and  political  duties  may 
appear  to  you  strange.  But  I  had  felt  that 
my  duty  was  not  to  refuse  services  to  the 
people  of  Cyprus  during  the  first  steps  of 
their  independent  life  so  long  as  those  serv¬ 
ices  were  needed. 

My  capacity  as  religious  leader,  however, 
cannot  but  affect  my  approach  to  political 
problems.  In  shaping  the  practical  policy 
of  my  country,  I  draw  from  the  moral  prin- 
cipes  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  the  present 
days  of  scientific  development  I  would  say 
it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  the  moral 
values  of  faith  into  every  day  politics.  For 
technological  advancement  has  suddenly 
opened  an  amazing  chapter  in  human  his¬ 
tory.  Man  can  circle  the  earth  in  a  matter 
of  minutes,  and  can  also  bring  total  destruc¬ 
tion  to  it  in  as  brief  a  time. 

While  such  has  been  the  astounding 
progress  of  man  in  the  technological  field, 
his  moral  standards  and  his  approach  to  life 
remained  static.  He  is  still  governed  by  a 
lingering  concept  of  force  and  domination, 
of  antagonism  and  war,  at  a  time  when  new 
means  of  warfare  can  no  longer  produce 
‘  uiy thing  but  joint  suicide  and  a  global 
c&^astrophe. 

le  growing  disparity  between  scientific 
progress  and  moral  retardment  has  created  a 
dangerous  imbalance  threatening  the  very 
foundations  of  life.  Moral  progress,  there¬ 
fore,  becomes  imperative  for  survival.  The 
problem  thus  posed,  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  every  worid  crisis  today,  is  essentially  a 
moral  one.  ItNis  the  problem  of  adjustment; 
the  need  for  adaptation  and  moral  adjust¬ 
ment  to  new  conditions  of  life,  brought 
about  by  the  revolutionary  achievements  of 
science. 


The  call  for  moral  Vhange  in  man’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  life  is  not  xiew;  vibrant  in  its 
prophetic  warning  it  echoed  through  the 
corridors  of  time.  What  i^new  is  the  com¬ 
pulsion  for  change  that  comes  with  the 
threat  of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

The  deliverance  from  death  Niot  only  in 
terms  of  mind  and  soul,  but  also  in  terms  of 
physical  existence,  is  now  at  stW.  The 
hour  of  reckoning  as  prophesied  by  John  the 
Baptist  appears  realistically  at  handV.  Hu¬ 
manity  is  now,  as  never  before,  facedyvith 
a  formidable  dilemma,  from  which  therk  is 
no  return  and  no  escape.  There  is  only  or 
way  out,  that  leading  up  to  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  It  will  either  follow  it  or  perish. 
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brought  out  by  scientific  progress. 

The  ideals  at  any  given  time,  cannot  and 
should  not,  be  unrelated  to  the  basic  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  at  such  time.  The  atomic 
age  calls  for  new  and  more  embracing  ideals 
within  the  framework  of  peace.  Dedicated 
men  everywhere  should  set  to  work  toward 
the  realization  of  these  ideals.  And  it  should 
be  an  all-out  effort,  as  time  is  running  short. 

Through  the  trials  and  tribulations  that 
lie  ahead  of  us,  let  us  look  hopefully  to  the 
dawning  era  of  a  new  life,  a  life  of  love  and 
brotherhood  in  the  spirit  of  God  and  our 
Christian  faith. 

Thank  you. 

_ ===== - 4 - - 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  the  Department  of  State,  and 
to  the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  three  observations. 

I  have  stressed  these  points  both  in 
my  work  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  as  chairman  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Reorganization  and  In¬ 
ternational  Organizations,  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations. 
aid:  domestic  agency  relationship 
First.  The  first  point  is  that  AID  must 
continue  its  efforts  to  work  out  a  more 
meaningful  partnership  with  the  do¬ 
mestic  agencies  which  have  technical 
competence  in  fields  such  as  agriculture, 
education,  health,  housing,  labor,  and 
so  forth. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  em¬ 
phasized  this  particular  point  in  its  re¬ 
port. 

MARSHALING  PRIVATE  RESOURCES 

Second.  My  second  point  is  that  AID 
must  continue  in  its  efforts  to  marshal 
and  stimulate  the  resources  of  this  Na¬ 
tion — public  and  private — on  behalf  of 
oversea  assistance.  That  means  serving 
as  a  further  catalyst  for  the  vast  variety 


of  nongovernmental  resources — founda¬ 
tions,  universities,  trade  unions,  farm  or¬ 
ganizations,  private  business,  corpora¬ 
tions,  religious  and  other  groups,  and 
so  forth. 

CLEARINGHOUSES  OF  INFORMATION 

Third.  My  third  point  is  that  AID 
must  move  ahead  in  its  efforts  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  system  of  clearinghouses  of  in¬ 
formation,  so  that  every  aid-rendering 
source  can  coordinate  its  efforts  with 
other  donor  sources. 

Each  of  these  points  was  made  in  a  53- 
page  mimeographed  report,  which  I  pro¬ 
vided  to  Government  agencies  on  April 
24,  1962.  I  subsequently  discussed  part 
of  this  report  in  the  Senate  on  May  10, 
1962. 

The  reactions  to  the  report  have  been 
exceedingly  favorable.  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  but  one  of  many  such  re¬ 
actions. 

It  comes  from  an  expert  with  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  high-level  service  under  sev¬ 
eral  American  Presidents  in  internation¬ 
al  development  assistance  programs. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Eric  Johnston,  former 
president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  now  president  of  the  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Association  of  America. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Johnston  will 
mind  if  I  quote  from  a  letter  which  he 
kindly  wrote  to  me,  containing  personal 
reactions  to  the  report,  particularly  on 
the  issue  of  establishing  international 
clearinghouses  of  information  and  as¬ 
sistance.  Mr.  Johnston  graciously  wrote: 

In  my  judgment,  the  report  Is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  documents  in  the  foreign 
aid  field  that  I’ve  come  across  in  a  long  time. 
It’s  a  comprehensive  and  stimulating  analy¬ 
sis.  And  it  certainly  points  up  the  kind  of 
painstaking  job  you  are  doing.  I  congratu¬ 
late  you. 

I  like  especially  the  emphasis  on  informa¬ 
tion  networks  outlined  in  your  action  pro¬ 
gram.  I  think  you've  highlighted  a  real 
weakness.  And  it’s  an  area  where  all  of  us — 
inside  and  outside  of  government — can  help. 

For  too  long  now,  we  have  tended  to  dis¬ 
miss  that  area  as  the  concern  of  someone 
else.  Actually,  we  have  a  real  obligation  to 
do  the  kind  of  information  job  on  foreign 
assistance  that  you  describe  so  well.  I’m  sure 
that  the  motion  picture  as  well  as  the  other 
media  could  contribute  much  to  such  an 
information  effort. 

Again,  my  congratulations  on  your  report. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  stand  ready  to 
help  wherever  possible. 

AID  AND  DOMESTIC  AGENCIES 

Now,  on  the  issue  of  AID-domestic 
agencies  relationships,  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  states  the 
following  in  its  report — pages  17  and  18. 

Under  the  title  “Technical  Assistance,” 
it  discusses  the  amendment  which  I  had 
sponsored  to  last  year’s  laws  in  this  way: 

In  providing  technical  assistance  under  the 
act,  the  executive  branch  is  required  by  sec¬ 
tion  621(a)  to  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  the  facilities  and  resources  of 
the  Federal  agency  or  agencies  with  primary 
responsibilities  for  domestic  programs  in 
such  fields. 

To  date,  no  new  memorandums  of  agree¬ 
ment  have  been  writeen  between  AID  and 
the  domestic  agencies,  nor  are  any  new  mem¬ 
orandums  close  to  completion.  The  com¬ 
mittee  urges  AID  to  seek  closer  relationships 
and  greater  cooperation  with  the  domestic 
agencies.  They  are  strongly  qualified  to  help 
recruit  skilled  personnel  for  oversea  assign¬ 
ments,  to  provide  support  and  guidance  to 


oversea  missions,  to  train  foreign  nationals 
in  the  United  States,  and  otherwise  to  help 
AID  in  such  areas  as  education,  health,  labor, 
agriculture,  and  housing. 

Permit  me  to  emphasize,  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  did,  that  no  new  memorandums  of 
agreement  have  been  written  between 
AID  and  the  domestic  agencies. 

That  does  not  mean  that  progress  has 
not  occurred:  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
occurred.  But  a  great  deal  remains  to 
be  done. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  a  letter  of  May  22,  1962, 
which  Mr.  Fowler  Hamilton,  AID  Admin¬ 
istrator  helpfully  provided. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  State,  Agency 
for  International  Develop¬ 
ment, 

Washington,  May  23,  1962. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Hubert:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  notes  to  Secretary  Rusk  and  me  and  for 
the  copies  of  your  subcommittee  report  on 
“Agency  Coordination  Study.”  The  prob¬ 
lems  covered  in  your  study  are  very  much  in 
our  minds,  and  we  are  appreciative  of  your 
suggestions.  We  will  study  them  carefully 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  in  touch  with  you 
again. 

We  had  started  a  study  of  one  problem  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  report:  interagency  relationships 
covered  by  section  621(a)  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961.  We  will  be  in  a  position 
to  respond  fully  to  the  suggestions  in  your 
report  on  interagency  coordination  when 
that  study  is  further  along,  which  will  be  in 
a  few  weeks.  Since  there  was  no  full  dis¬ 
cussion  during  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearings  on  the  implementation 
of  section  621(a),  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  this 
subject. 

While  some  measures  have  been  taken  we 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  effect  a  satisfactory 
improvement  in  AID’S  working  relationships 
with  other  agencies  of  the  Government. 
When  I  took  office  on  October  3,  1961,  the 
overriding  priorities  were  the  following:  (1) 
to  carry  out  a  very  far  reaching  reorganiza- 
-  tion  of  the  entire  U.S.  aid  structure;  (2)  to 
fill  key  positions  in  the  new  organization; 
(3)  to  reorient  the  substantive  programs  so 
that  they  would  reflect  the  new  directions 
and  emphasis  embodied  in  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961;  (4)  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  reorganization,  restaffing,  and  pro¬ 
gram  reorientation  with  a  minimum  adverse 
effect  on  critical  ongoing  programs. 

The  performance  of  these  priority  tasks, 
which  are  by  no  means  as  yet  completed,  has 
been  difficult  and  time  consuming. 

Until  reorganization  and  restaffing  of  this 
agency  were  well  along,  it  was  not  possible 
to  attempt  any  basic  restructuring  in  the 
relationships  between  it  and  other  agencies. 
Effective  participation  of  other  agencies  in 
the  foreign  aid  programs  depends  first  of  all 
upon  an  effective  and  well-established  or¬ 
ganization  in  AID  with  which  these  agen¬ 
cies  can  work.  These  transitional  difficul¬ 
ties  are  in  process  of  being  removed. 
***** 

The  enclosed  memorandum  and  attach¬ 
ment  outline  our  efforts  to  date  in  obtain¬ 
ing  multiagency  participation  in  the  for¬ 
eign  assistance  program  and  indicate  the 
lines  along  which  we  have  attempted  to 
move  in  this  area. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fowler  Hamilton. 
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Statement  on  Section  621(a) 
Interagency  coordination  in  the  foreign 
assistance  'program 

Although  there  Is  substantial  potential  for 
improvement,  there  is  today  a  large  and 
effective  utilization  of  many  of  the  resources 
and  facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies  and 
of  the  private  community  in  the  foreign-aid 
program.  Attached  is  a  r6sum6  which  helps 
to  illustrate  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
these  agencies  are  now  contributing  to  our 
aid  efforts.  Certain  facts  should  be  noted: 
Two-thirds  of  all  the  participants  who  came 
to  the  United  States  for  training  during 
fiscal  year  1960  were  programed  and  han¬ 
dled  by  a  participating  agency.  More  than 
500  of  the  technicians  who  were  located  in 
AID  missions  on  last  June  30  were  employees 
of  other  Federal  agencies.  In  several  fields, 
such  as  civil  aviation  and  census,  virtually 
all  the  technicians  are  employees  of  one  of 
the  participating  agencies.  More  than  25 
percent  of  the  total  Washington  manpower 
devoted  to  the  foreign-aid  program  in  fiscal 
year  1961  represented  manpower  located  in, 
and  employed  by,  the  various  participating 
agencies.  Over  $50  million  of  aid  funds  are 
annually  channeled  through  other  agencies 
for  expenditure  by  them  in  addition  to  those 
funds  which  are  made  available  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  purposes  of 
procurement.  In  many  cases,  AID  has  con¬ 
tracted  the  entire  technical  direction  of 
projects  to  other  agencies. 

Recent  efforts  to  expand  interagency 
coordination 

In  early  January,  after  a  considerable 
search  for  the  right  individual,  Mr.  Philip 
Gllck  was  engaged  as  a  consultant  to  examine 
the  relationships  between  AID  and  other 
Federal  agencies  and  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  their  improvement.  Mr.  Glick, 
who  is  intimately  familiar  with  foreign-aid 
operations,  appeared  to  be  the  ideal  choice 
for  this  assignment.  Unfortunately,  after 
devoting  several  months  to  this  work,  and 
for  reasons  wholly  beyond  his  or  AID’S  con¬ 
trol,  Mr.  Glick  found  it  necessary  to  with¬ 
draw  without  the  opportunity  to  prepare  a 
study  or  report.  As  a  result,  the  evaluation 
process  is  3  months  behind  the  point  where 
we  had  anticipated  it  would  be  by  April  1. 

In  an  effort  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost 
and  to  prevent  a  further  loss  of  time,  it  was 
decided  to  forego  temporarily  a  long-term 
study  in  depth  by  an  outside  expert  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  as  much  progress  as  possible 
through  an  intensive,  2  months’  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  by  Agency  personnel. 
Mr.  John  Ohly,  who  has  been  associated  with 
the  foreign  aid  program  for  more  than  10 
years,  was  appointed  to  undertake  this  task 
in  cooperation  with  personnel  in  both  AID 
and  the  major  Federal  agencies.  He  is  de¬ 
voting  full  time  to  this  work, 

There  seems  no  other  way  to  approach  this 
problem.  AID  now  works  with  more  than  a 
score  of  independent  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies.  In  some  of  these  agencies  it  deals  with 
over  a  half  dozen  separate  bureaus  or  divi¬ 
sions,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  problems 
and  each  cooperating  with  AID  in  a  manner 
which  reflects  its  own  unique  resources  and 
capabilities.  The  complexity  of  the  resulting 
relationships  can  be  partially  understood  by 
referring  to  the  attached  listing,  itself  in¬ 
complete,  of  the  agencies  and  the  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  agencies,  with  which  AID  now  is 
associated.  No  single  formula  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  formulas  can  satisfactorily  be  applied 
across  the  board  to  all  of  these  agencies. 
There  must  be  a  detailed  and  painstaking 
examination  of  the  resources  and  capabilities 
of  each  organization  and  of  the  methods  by 
which  these  can  be  most  effectively  Joined 


with  those  of  AID  in  producing  effective  oper¬ 
ating  programs.  This  examination  is  now  in 
process. 

While  the  foregoing  study  proceeds,  certain 
helpful  interim  measures  may  be  possible. 
The  major  participating  agencies  are  being 
requested  to  designate  a  senior  individual  to 
be  physically  located  with  his  technical 
counterpart  in  AID.  Such  an  arrangement 
might  overcome  certain  existing  communica¬ 
tion  difficulties,  provide  the  representative 
with  a  place  where  he  could  effectively  join 
in  the  stream  of  AID  activities,  facilitate  par¬ 
ticipation  in  programing,  and  establish  a 
basis  for  the  development  of  a  broader  part¬ 
nership  or  team  approach  in  the  future. 
Technical  committees  have  already  been 
constituted  to  serve  as  focal  points  for  the 
informal  coordination  of  activities  in  each 
technical  field.  These  committees  are 
chaired  by  the  appropriate  technical  division 
chiefs  in  the  Office  of  Educational  and  So¬ 
cial  Development,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  representatives  of  the  other  agencies  will 
participate  fully  in  the  activities  of  these 
central  coordinating  committees. 

THE  PAST  USE  OP  PARTICIPATING  AGENCIES 

AID’S  predecessor  agencies  made  extensive 
use  of  the  established  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  planning  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  foreign  assistance  programs  both  in 
oversea  operations  and  in  domestic  support¬ 
ing  and  servicing  activities. 

Policies  governing  the  use  of  participating 
agencies  to  perform  foreign  assistance  activi¬ 
ties  have  varied  from  extensive  delegation, 
under  the  TCA  program  (in  which  partici¬ 
pating  agencies  developed  programs  and 
negotiated  independently  with  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments)  to  relatively  tight  control.  In 
most  ICA  programs,  the  Agency  turned  to  the 
participating  agencies  principally  for  those 
specialized  technical  services  in  which  they 
were  uniquely  competent. 

Several  agreements  between  most  major 
participating  agencies  and  the  AID  Agency 
were  negotiated  and  signed.  These  estab¬ 
lished  the  overall  framework  of  relationships 
with  particular  reference  to  the  anticipated 
methods  of  reimbursement,  coordination, 
control,  and  liaison.  Within  the  framework 
of  the  general  agreements,  service  agreements 
have  been  negotiated  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 
These  agreements  describe  specific  services 
to  be  rendered  in  return  for  a  specific  rate 
of  reimbursement.  They  resemble  a  contract 
in  scope  and  breadth.  There  are  probably 
over  50  in  effect  now,  and  several  more  are 
presently  being  negotiated. 

In  fiscal  year  1961,  participating  agencies 
furnished  more  than  25  percent  of  the  total 
Washington  manpower  devoted  to  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  More  than  20  Federal  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  were  used. 

In  fiscal  year  1961,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  alone  supplied  more  than  150 
man-years  to  the  programing  of  ICA  agri¬ 
cultural  participants.  For  this  service,  ICA 
paid  agriculture  more  than  $1  y2  million — a 
sum  representing  more  than  80  percent  of 
ICA’s  total  expenditure  for  the  programing 
of  participants  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

In  fiscal  year  1960,  of  6,789  participants 
programed  for  training  in  the  United  States, 
4,027  were  programed  for  participating  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  following  tables  present  further 
statistics : 

Table  I. — Participating  agency  employees 
detailed  overseas  by  ICA 

Following  are  listed,  by  agency,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  participating  agency  employees  em¬ 
ployed  on  ICA's  oversea  rolls.  These  figures 
are  based  on  the  June  30,  1961,  personnel 
strength  report.  They  do  not  reflect  28 
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short-term  (3  to  6  months)  consultants 


from  the  various  agencies. 

FAA _  127 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads _  107 

Bureau  of  the  Census _  20 

U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic _  13 

Bureau  of  Reclamation _  38 

Bureau  of  Mines _ _ _  12 

U.S.  Geological  Survey _  65 

Department  of  State _  14 

Agricultural  Research  Service _  13 

Department  of  Commerce _ 8 

Public  Health  (DHEW) . 109 


Total _  526 


Table  II. — Reimbursement  to  participating 
agencies  for  Washington  support  of  ICA 
programs  ‘  (fiscal  year  1961  budget  esti¬ 


mates) 

Department  of  Agriculture _  1,747,574 

Department  of  Commerce _  444, 104 

Farm  Credit  Administration _  45,  000 

Federal  Aviation  Agency _  591,  000 

Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission _  69,  100 

Department  of  Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare _  1,052,141 

Housing  and  Home  Finance 

Agency -  222,  400 

Department  of  the  Interior _  382,  978 

Department  of  Labor _ 1, 112,  700 


Total _  5,666,997 


1  The  amounts  listed  above  are  not  the 
total  moneys  paid  to  each  participating 
agency  by  AID.  Precise  worldwide  totals  are 
not  now  available. 

The  amounts  given  represent  Washington 
funded  expenditures  for  technical  consulta¬ 
tion  and  support,  participant  training,  ad¬ 
ministrative  overhead,  and  field  backstop¬ 
ping.  They  do  not  include  the  cost  of  em¬ 
ployees  assigned  overseas  on  reimbursable 
details. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  total  amount 
of  money  paid  yearly  by  AID  to  participating 
agencies.  Each  mission  budgets  its  own 
projects — such  as  FAA  airfields,  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  roads.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects,  and  so  forth.  A  rough  guess  as  to 
the  worldwide  total  annual  expenditure 
(exclusive  of  commodity  procurement 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
the  General  Services  Administration)  by 
AID  through  participating  agencies  would 
place  the  amount  anticipated  for  fiscal  year 
1962  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50  million. 

MARSHALING  PRIVATE  RESOURCES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  point  which  I  wish  to  empha¬ 
size  is  the  need  for  AID  to  intensify  the 
efforts  now  underway  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  participation  by  help¬ 
ful  American  nongovernmental  organ¬ 
izations  in  assistance  efforts  abroad. 

Here,  I  am  delighted  to  report  that 
AID  has  made  considerable  progress. 

But,  so  vast  is  the  number  and  variety 
of  private  American  groups  which  have 
experience  in  developmental  assistance 
abroad  that  it  will  take  a  massive  AID  ef¬ 
fort  to  communicate  to  these  groups,  to 
her  from  these  and  to  assure  the  closest 
possible  partnership. 

The  private  groups  will,  and  must  of 
course,  remain  private  and  independent. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be 
increasingly  well  informed  of  AID  goals 
and  how  they  might  voluntarily  “pitch 
in”  to  help  achieve  these  goals. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  AID  will  in¬ 
creasingly  inform  itself  of  what  the  pri¬ 
vate  groups  have  done,  are  doing,  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  and  may  do  in  the  future. 

AID  now  has,  fortunately,  several  ex¬ 
perts  keenly  familiar  with  the  nongov¬ 
ernmental  sector.  I  am  very  hopeful 
of  the  fruitfulness  of  their  work. 

MOBILIZING  INFORMATION 

There  is  increasing  awareness  in  many 
quarters  of  the  need  for  better  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  assistance  information.  Here,  I 
am  referring  to  clearinghouses  of  in¬ 
formation:  (a)  within  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment;  (b)  between  the  United  States, 
foreign  governments,  and  the  United 
Nations  and  its  agencies;  (c)  among 
nongovernmental  organizations,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign;  (d)  in  recipient  gov¬ 
ernments  themselves. 

Not  long  ago,  Mr.  Earl  Cocke,  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  wrote  the  following — 
as  one  point  in  a  multipoint  program — in 
the  Journal,  Economic  World,  published 
by  the  Center  for  International  Eco¬ 
nomic  Growth: 

7.  Over  the  past  15  years  there  has 
accumulated  a  really  incredible  amount  of 
separate  unrelated  development  projects  in 
many  countries.  By  now,  one  of  our  most 
difficult  operational  problems  is  not  so  much 
the  coordination  of  these  projects  as  simply 
finding  out  who  is  doing  what  where.  If 
an  agency  wishes  to  undertake  a  water  sup¬ 
ply  project,  there  is  no  central  source  of  in¬ 
formation  from  which  that  agency  can  dis¬ 
cover  what  other  agencies  and  institutions 
are  doing  in  the  same  area,  which  may  have 
direct  validity  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
project.  This  basic  lack  has  led  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  wastage  of  resources  that  we  can 
iU  afford.  Measures  taken  by  the  World 
Bank  in  India  to  establish  a  consortium 
among  the  principal  developmental  entities 
are  a  large  step  in  the  right  direction  *  *  * 
but  a  great  deal  more  need  to  be  done.  In¬ 
deed,  I  should  like  to  propose  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  central  development  information 
office,  under  United  Nations  auspices,  in  each 
of  the  newly  developing  countries.  Such 
offices  should  be  adequately  staffed  and 
equipped  to  consolidate  information  on  all 
development  activities  in  the  country.  This 
will  not  be  an  easy  job  and  it  will  require  a 
substantial  investment,  but  I  believe  such 
a  plan  would  eventuate  in  savings  both  to 
the  investing  and  the  receiving  countries  far 
beyond  the  money  invested  in  it. 

In  the  nongovernmental  sector,  AID 
should,  I  believe,  provide  resources  to 
strengthen  the  Technical  Assistance  In¬ 
formation  Clearinghouse  which  func¬ 
tions  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  For¬ 
eign  Service,  Inc. 

In  the  governmental  sector,  AID 
must  strengthen  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  particularly  within  the  U.S. 
Government. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  memorandum  which  I  have 
prepared  and  which  focuses  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  needs  of  the  State  Department’s  own 
library. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Memorandum  by  Senator  Humphrey  on 
State  Department -AID  Library 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  critical  illustration  of  informa¬ 
tion  weakness,  right  at  the  heart  of  US. 
foreign  policy,  in  the  State  Department-AID 
Library. 

This  is  an  issue  which  confronts  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  and  in  particular 
its  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  State. 

The  present  situation  arises  because  of  a 
reduction  in  the  appropriations  available  for 
administrative  purposes  in  the  Department. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  some  other 
alternative  could  have  been  found  adminis¬ 
tratively.  And  appropriate  and  timely  ap¬ 
peals  should  have  been  better  communicated 
to  the  Congress  for  restoration  of  funds. 

The  net  effect  now  is  that  the  combined 
State  Department-AID  Library  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  virtually  a  skeleton  force  which 
can  do  little  more  than  catalog  a  certain 
number  of  incoming  items. 

CRITICISM  OF  SLASH  BY  WASHINGTON  POST 

A  Washington  Post  editorial  of  March  22 
stated  that  personnel  reductions  such  as 
have  occurred  in  this  Library:  “constitute  a 
most  wasteful  kind  of  economy.”  The  Post 
editorial  added: 

"The  United  States  can  ill  afford  to  save 
money  by  denying  to  its  foreign  service  per¬ 
sonnel  the  knowledge  necessary  to  do  their 
essential  jobs.” 

APPROPRIATIONS  CUT  INVOLVES  SUBSTANTIVE 
POLICY 

A  library  in  the  State  Department  or  AID 
is  not  a  mere  archive:  it  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  “mausoleum”  of  books;  it  is,  or  should 
be,  in  the  mainstream  of  day-to-day  oper¬ 
ations.  It  should  be  feeding  information — 
classified  and  unclassified — to  a  vast  variety 
of  official  users,  concerned  with  our  $4.8  bil¬ 
lion  in  foreign  aid  and  with  a  vast  variety  of 
other  political,  military,  diplomatic,  eco¬ 
nomic,  cultural  decisions. 
background:  library  association’s  protest 

Last  November  the  executive  board  of  the 
American  Library  Association  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  President  Kennedy  protesting 
against  the  sharp  reduction  in  the  staff  of 
the  State  Department  Library  which  was 
even  then  looming. 

The  telegram  stated  that  the  severe  cut  in 
personnel  which  was  then  contemplated: 
“*  *  *  seriously  handicaps  the  research  op¬ 
erations  and  the  provision  of  background  in¬ 
formation  on  foreign  relations.” 

On  February  9,  1962,  the  association  re¬ 
ported  that  Mr.  Herman  Pollack,  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration,  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  commented  that  "im¬ 
portant  services”  of  the  library  were  being 
continued,  but  that:  “*  *  *  those  services 
of  the  library  which  were  less  essential  to 
the  accomplishment  of  its  basic  mission 
must  be  discontinued  or  sharply  reduced.” 

What  this  apparently  means,  for  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes,  is  that  the  library  will 
be  kept  in  operation  on  a  pro  forma  basis. 

PROGRESS  IN  REVERSE  AND  CONTRARY  TO 
PRESIDENTIAL  STUDY 

This  slash  in  the  library  represents  prog¬ 
ress  in  reverse.  It  is  a  step  backward. 

It  is  a  step  which  runs  completely  con¬ 
trary  to  virtually  every  principle  which  has 
been  urged  by  information  centers  and  spe¬ 
cialists  throughout  the  country  who  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  on  issues  of  broad  in¬ 
formation  policy. 

At  this  very  moment,  a  task  force  of  the 
President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee  is 
preparing  a  report  to  be  submitted  to  Dr. 
Jerome  Wiesner,  the  President’s  Special  As¬ 
sistant  for  Science  and  Technology.  The  re- 
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port,  I  believe,  will  recommend  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  information  services  within  the  exe¬ 
cutive  branch. 

PAST  RESEARCH  REPORTS  CANNOT  BE  FOUND 

Yet,  here,  we  see  that  in  the  crucial  area 
of  foreign  policy,  there  is  not  strengthening, 
but  weakening,  not  centralization  but  still 
worse  decentralization  of  information.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  and  has  been  no  real 
center  for  State  Department,  AID  and  re¬ 
lated  reports. 

Neither  the  State  Department-AID  Library 
nor  any  other  Center  has  served  to  collect 
and  disseminate  the  fullest  spectrum  of  U.S. 
Government  foreign  policy  information  to 
the  many  agencies,  divisions  and  units 
which  have  a  continuing  need  for  it.  Simi¬ 
larly,  neither  this  nor  any  other  Center  has 
full  bibliographic  control  over  U.N.  and  U.N. 
specialized  Agency  reports,  studies  surveys 
and  analyses  which  are  issued  in  the  hun¬ 
dreds  upon  hundreds  each  year.  Nor  is 
there  in  any  one  Center  a  compendium  of 
the  reports  from  other  sources,  such  as  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  in  Paris,  the  Colombo  Plan 
in  Ceylon,  or  of  a  wide  variety  of  inter¬ 
governmental  bodies  throughout  the  world. 

The  situation  constitutes  documentation 
chaos.  The  result  is  inefficiency  and  waste, 
with  individuals  needlessly  performing  for¬ 
eign  policy  research,  feasibility  studies,  and 
so  forth,  which  have  already  been  performed 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  a  strong  sup¬ 
porter  of  AID’S  research  program.  But 
I  also  believe  that  today’s  research 
should  start  from  where  yesterday’s  re¬ 
search  left  off.  And  this  cannot  be  as¬ 
sured  unless  there  is  thorough  acquisi¬ 
tion,  indexing,  cataloging,  abstracting, 
announcement,  and  dissemination  of 
past  research  among  interested  agencies, 
offices,  and  other  sources. 

We  need  stronger,  not  weaker  infor¬ 
mation  resources  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  AID.  As  fast  as  the  informa¬ 
tion  comes  in,  it  needs  to  be  reviewed 
and  assimilated.  In  many  respects, 
AID  is  beginning  to  strengthen  this  re¬ 
view  and  evaluation  process;  this  is  a 
most  enheartening  development,  but  it 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  full  text  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  editorial  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Cost  of  Parsimony 

In  a  Spartan  effort  to  absorb  a  $3  million 
budget  cut  last  fall,  the  Department  of 
State  made  drastic  reductions  in  the  funds 
and  staff  of  its  library.  The  library, 
founded  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  is  the  oldest 
departmental  library  in  the  Government 
and  has  grown  through  the  173  years  of  its 
existence  to  embrace  some  500,000  volumes, 
a  carefully  selected  research  collection  of 
primary  and  secondary  source  materials 
covering  the  diplomatic,  political,  economic, 
and  sociocultural  developments  of  all  for¬ 
eign  countries  and  their  peoples.  Such  a 
library  is  an  indispensable  tool  for  men 
whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States. 

Experience  has  shown  that  these  reduc¬ 
tions  constitute  a  most  wasteful  kind  of 
economy.  The  staff  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  library  was  reduced  from  60  employees 
to  27.  The  acquisition  of  new  materials  for 
the  library  has  been  brought  to  an  alltime 
low.  Binding  is  at  a  standstill.  Service  to 
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outside  students  has  been  very  nearly  elim¬ 
inated.  The  ready  reference  service  which 
used  to  meet,  on  an  average,  219  calls  a  day 
now  meets  a  daily  average  of  only  96.  Daily 
book  circulation  has  dropped  from  427  to 
236.  Periodical  service  has  dropped  from 
388  on  an  average  daily  basis  to  287.  The 
understaffing  has  resulted  in  forcing  highly 
trained  professional  library  personnel  to 
spend  much  of  their  time  on  clerical  work — 
a  wasteful  use  of  manpower. 

A  comparison  of  the  State  Department 
library  with  other  libraries  of  similar  size 
emphasizes  the  gravity  of  this  understaffing. 
A  university  library  is  roughly  comparable 
insofar  as  its  services  to  graduate  students 
and  scholars  are  concerned.  Here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  library  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  for  example, 
has  a  collection  of  595,000  volumes  serviced 
by  a  staff  of  24  professional  librarians  and 
24  nonprofessional  employees;  and  this  staff 
is  supplemented  by  student  assistants  who 
render  25,000  hours  of  service  during  the 
course  of  a  year. 

The  University  of  Maryland  library,  to 
take  another  local  example,  uses  43  profes¬ 
sionals  and  36  nonprofessionals  plus  49,030 
hours  of  student  assistance  to  service  a  col¬ 
lection  of  458,500  volumes.  The  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  library,  with  521,000  volumes,  has 
43  professionals  and  34  nonprofessionals, 
plus  44,000  hours  of  student  assistance.  The 
library  of  the  Interior  Department,  about 
the  same  size  as  the  State  Department’s,  is 
said  to  be  desperately  understaffed  with  a 
current  staff  of  a  little  over  30. 

When  the  State  Department  announced  its 
library  reduction  last  fall,  a  loud  and  vigor¬ 
ous  protest  came  from  the  American  Library 
Association.  “Such  a  severe  cut  in  person¬ 
nel,”  the  ALA  said  in  a  telegram  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  and  Secretary  Rusk,  "seriously 
handicaps  the  research  operations  and  the 
provision  of  background  information  on  for¬ 
eign  relations.  This  heavy  cut  is  unwise  and 
is  poor  economy  in  a  time  in  our  history 
when  access  to  information  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance.” 

The  judgment  of  the  ALA  has  been  fully 
borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  months,  we  think.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  administrative  officials  responsible  for 
the  cuts  ought  to  move  as  speedily  as  they 
can  to  remedy  what  was  surely  an  error  of 
judgment  as  to  the  capacity  of  a  reduced 
staff,  if  not  a  foolish  disregard  of  the  library’s 
importance.  Appropriation  hearings  will 
soon  begin  for  the  State  Department.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  persuade  Congress 
to  provide  more  money  for  the  departmental 
library.  Failing  that,  however,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  itself  should  make  cuts  elsewhere  in 
order  to  restore  the  library’s  full  usefulness. 
The  United  States  can  ill  afford  to  save 
money  by  denying  to  its  Foreign  Service  per¬ 
sonnel  the  knowledge  necessary  to  do  their 
essential  Job. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques¬ 
tion,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan].  If  he  were  present 


and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I. 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  are  absent  on  offiical 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  “nay,”  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote 
“yea.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would 
vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas,  61, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

[No.  82  Leg.] 

YEAS— 61 


Aiken 

Carlson 

Engle 

Allott 

Carroll 

Fong 

Anderson 

Case,  N.J. 

Gore 

Bartlett 

Church 

Hart 

Beall 

Clark 

Hartke 

Boggs 

Cooper 

Hayden 

Bush 

Cotton 

Hlckenlooper 

Butler 

Dirksen 

Hill 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 
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So  the  bill  (S.  2996)  was  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  corrections  in  the  bill  and  also 
to  have  the  bill  printed  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  let  the  occasion  pass  without 
paying  my  respects  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  In  his  usual  man¬ 
ner,  he  has  performed  skillfully  in  guid¬ 
ing  the  bill  to  passage.  I  commend  him 
for  his  knowledge  and  his  understanding 
of  the  many  questions  which  arose  dur¬ 
ing  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

I  also  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  who  displayed  a  keen  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  difficulties  which  this  coun¬ 
try  faces  abroad,  for  helping  to  bring 
about  the  adoption  today  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  we  believe  will  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation. 

I  also  commend  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  for  his  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  problems  which  con¬ 
fronted  the  Senate:  for  his  assistance  to 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  committee: 
and  for  the  many  contribtuions  he  made 
to  the  successful  passage  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  authorization  bill  for  this 
year.  


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  m\  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tmR  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business\tonight,  it 
adjourn  until  12  o’clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERA  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  \ 
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lTRYIN GPAN  -ARKANSAS  PROJECT 

ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Fry- 
ingpa'n- Arkansas  project  in  Colorado 
will  come  up  for  consideration  in  the 
House  nfext  week.  I  have  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Iffr.  Raphael  J.  Moses,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  kjan  Luis  Valley  Water  Con¬ 
servancy  District,  Alamosa,  Colo.,  en¬ 
closing  a  resolution  of  that  water  district. 
I  respectfully  commend  the  resolution 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let¬ 
ter  and  resolution  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  San  Lins  Valli 
Water  Conservancy  District, 

Alamosa,  Colo.,  June\  1962. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

W ashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  At  the  board  meC 
ing  of  San  Luis  Valley  Water  Conservancy 
District  held  last  night  the  enclosed  resolu-' 
tion  was  adopted. 

I  know  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  re¬ 
assure  you  of  our  continued  interest  in  the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas  project,  but  we  felt  that 
this  might  serve  to  remind  you  of  the  united 
support  which  this  project  is  receiving  from 
all  in  Colorado. 

With  best  wishes  in  your  efforts  to  get  this 
project  authorized. 

Sincerely, 

Raphael  J.  Moses, 

Secretary. 


Whereas  San  Luis  Valley  Water  Conser- 
ancy  District  has  repeatedly  urged  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  the  Frying  Pan-Arkansas  proj¬ 
ect;  and 

Whereas  the  bill  authorizing  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  project  will  reach  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  early  in  June: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of-- 
San  Luis  Valley  Water  Conservancy  District 
reiterates  its  unqualified  approval  of  the 
Frying  Pan-Arkansas  project  and  strongly 
endorses  the  efforts  of  the  Colorado  con¬ 
gressional  delegation  in  their  all-out  fight 
for  authorization  of  this  worthwhile  proj¬ 
ect;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  members  of  the  Colorado 
congressional  delegation  and  that  the  officers 
of  this  district  indicate  to  the  Colorado  con- , 
gressional  delegation  and  to  the  board 
directors  of  Southeast  Colorado  Water  Cc 
servancy  District  their  willingness  tp/  do 
anything  in  their  power  to  assist  thpm  in 
obtaining  such  authorization. 


MINING 

UNITED 


PROBLEMS  OF  MINERS  A. 

COMPANIES  IN  TH: 

STATES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr. /President,  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Becraft,  of  D/nver,  Colo.,  wrote 
me  a  very  thoughtful  letter  concerning 
the  problems  facing'  miners  and  mining 
companies  in  thiV  country  today.  This 
letter  bears  out  t ne  fact  that  our  domes¬ 
tic  mining  industry  must  surely  be  given 
consideratioi/in  an  effort  to  resolve  the 
difficulties  presently  facing  it.  As  I  have 
stated  on/  previous  occasions,  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  existing  policies  could  well 
result  in  a  disastrous  shrinkage  of  mar¬ 
kets/through  elimination  of  domestic 
mineral  industries  altogether.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Becraft’s 


letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Boulder  Fluorspar  Co., 
Denver,  Colo.,  May  9, 1962. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 

U.S.  Senator  from  Colorado, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  As  you  are  of  course 
well  aware,  one  of  our  important  national 
problems  which  is  causing  great  concern  to¬ 
day  is  the  balance  of  payments  and  the  ac¬ 
companying  decrease  in  our  gold  reserves, 
and  we  are  told  that  we  must  check  the  out¬ 
ward  flow  of  gold.  Another  serious  problem 
is  the  large  number  of  unemployed,  many  of 
whom  have  been  without  jobs  over  long  peri¬ 
ods  of  time. 

It  would  seem  that  many  millions  in  gold 
could  be  retained  at  home,  many  jobs  could 
be  provided,  and  many  millions  in  taxes 
could  be  added  to  the  national  income,  if 
our  metal  and  mineral  mines  and  mills  could 
be  put  into  operation  again. 

Without  some  protection,  our  domestic 
lines  cannot  compete  with  the  low  labor 
asts  of  most  of  our  foreign  competitors,  and 
so\some  regulations  are  required  to  reserve 
a  portion  of  the  domestic  market  for  our  owl 
producers.  A  quota  system  which  would 
sure  our  domestic  producers  a  share  of  A>ur 
own  makket,  say  at  least  one-third,  Would 
probably  he  most  equitable  and  the  simplest 
plan  to  acuninister,  together  with  An  ade¬ 
quate  tariff  \o  equalize  costs.  lA an  ade¬ 
quate  tariff  is>deemed  objectionable  for  po¬ 
litical  or  other /reasons,  then  A  subsidy  to 
be  paid  to  the  producers  could  be  provided 
to  equalize  the  drfferential/of  the  foreign 
wage  rates.  The  plan  whion  you  introduced 
to  cover  the  fluorspar\inaustry  a  couple  of 
years  ago  should  be  a  Satisfactory  solution. 

Data  published  by  /usk  Bureau  of  Mines 
show  that  for  the  year  1980,  fluorspar  with 


a  value  of  $14,392, 
the  Bureau’s  esti 
$11,593,000.  TJ 
when  compari 
the  metals, 


requirements  of  many  of  these  vital  mate¬ 
rials,  leaving  us  subject  to  whatever  deliv^ 
eries  and  prices  which  the  foreign  producer 
decide  to  impose  on  us,  because  it  may  tilen 
be  impossible  to  revive  our  own  produ/tion 
facilities.  That  would  not  be  a  pleasant  sit¬ 
uation  for  the  United  States  to  face/but  it 
may  become  a  reality  within  the/hext  few 
years  if  steps  are  not  taken  promptly  to  put 
our  mineral  production  industries  on  a  firm 
footing.  It  must  be  realized/that  time  to 
forestall  this  potential  condition  is  rapidly 
running  out.  Prompt  action  is  urgent. 

We  of  course  know  tlyft  you  understand 
and  appreciate  the  above/facts,  that  you  have 
been  a  consistent  clyimpion  for  a  strong 
mining  industry,  and' that  your  efforts  have 
been  continued  in  tfie  face  of  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  by  forces  which  apparently  fail  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  1/ng-range  damage  to  the 
country  which /ill  result  from  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  their/policies.  We  congratulate  and 
thank  you  /Or  your  past  efforts  which  we 
are  sure  will  be  continued,  and  assure  you 
of  our  continued  support  in  the  future.  With 
best  wishes, 

/ery  truly  yours, 

Frank  W.  Becrapt, 

President. 
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problems  of  the  individual  fluorspar  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  especially  the  smaller  operators, 
are  just/as  serious  to  them  as  are  those  of 
the  large  producers,  and  relief  is  just  as  vital, 
or  probably  more  necessary  on  account 
thej/  limited  capital  resources. 

iperations  on  our  properties,  located  near 
'amestown  in  Boulder  County,  were  closed 
’down  at  the  end  of  1958,  due  to  the  market 
conditions  resulting  from  heavy  imports  at 
reduced  prices. 

Practically  all  domestic  fluorspar  produc¬ 
tion,  other  than  that  from  captive  mines, 
has  already  been  forced  to  close  down  in 
the  face  of  the  foreign  imports,  principally 
from  Mexico,  Spain,  and  Italy.  If  this  con¬ 
dition  is  not  soon  remedied,  the  cost  of  un¬ 
watering  the  mines,  and  of  rehabilitating 
the  mines  and  the  mills  will  become  so 
great  as  to  make  resumption  of  operations 
uneconomical,  with  the  result  that  these 
essential  natural  resources  may  be  perma¬ 
nently  lost  to  our  national  economy,  with 
the  accompanying  loss  of  the  stockholders’ 
equity,  the  loss  of  jobs,  and  the  loss  of  fu¬ 
ture  possible  tax  revenues.  The  loss  of  jobs 
is  of  course  very  serious  indeed  to  the  local 
economies,  and  in  the  meantime,  the  labor 
force  of  experienced  miners  and  mill  opera¬ 
tors  is  being  scattered,  and  no  younger  men 
can  be  trained  in  the  meantime  to  handle 
these  highly  skilled  jobs. 

If  the  present  policies  are  continued  much 
longer,  our  domestic  metal  and  mineral  in¬ 
dustries  will  cease  to  exist,  and  in  future 
years,  our  great  Nation  with  all  its  resources 
will  be  dependent  solely  on  imports  for  our 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  considering  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  trade  program  and  charting  a 
course  of  action  to  take  when  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  expires  June  30  of  this 
year.  The  challenge  of  the  Communist 
economic  offensive,  the  fast-moving  eco¬ 
nomic  unification  of  Europe — exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  European  Common  Market — 
and  the  vast,  new  prospective  markets 
presented  by  the  many  new  developing 
nations  throughout  the  world  will  make 
certain  changes  in  our  present  trade  pol¬ 
icy  necessary  and  desirable. 

However,  the  Executive  power  the 
President  requests,  to  engage  in  negotia¬ 
tions  for  tariff  reform,  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  vacuum.  We  must  consider 
the  same  in  the  context  of  forging  our 
fiscal,  monetary  and  wage-cost-price 
policies  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
American  industry  and  agriculture  to  be 
in  a  truly  competitive  position.  This 
jmust  involve  a  reexamination  of  our 
lepreciation  writeoff  policies,  our  cor¬ 
porate  income  tax  structure  and  other 
policies  which,  if  left  as  they  are  today, 
would,  make  a  truly  competitive  free 
trade  atmosphere  impossible  and  which 
would  spell  doom  for  large  segments  of 
our  industries  drawn  into  such  competi¬ 
tion. 

The  necessity  for  proceeding  cau¬ 
tiously  so  as  nokto  sound  the  death  knell 
for  many  of  our  own  industries  was 
brought  home  to\me  again  this  week 
when  I  received  twcKjetters  from  Joseph 
Coors,  president  of  the  Coors  Porcelain 
Co.,  of  Golden,  Colo.,  concerning  the  ef¬ 
fect  any  lowering  of  tariffs  on  chemical 
procelain  would  have  on\his  business. 
Coors  Porcelain  Co.  manufactures  chem¬ 
ical  porcelain,  of  the  type  which  is  used 
in  every  chemical  laboratory,  in  the 
United  States  and  is  essential/for  our 
national  defense.  Within  the  past  6 
months,  Japanese  importations  of  chem¬ 
ical  porcelain  have  been  put  on  the  mk 
ket  in  this  country  at  consumer  pric£ 
which  are  25  percent  lower  than  the  best/ 
prices  which  Coors  can  give.  This  is  pos- 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  concurred  in  House /mendhients  to  measure  to  defer  proclamation  of 
wheat  allotments  and  quotas.  Senate  passed  biSLl  to  continue  authority  for  harvest¬ 
ing  hay  on  conservation  reserve  la/s.  Sen.  iWer  criticized  USDA  handling  of  Este3 
case.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  conference  report  on  bill  for  agricultural  import  re¬ 
strictions  on  nonparticipating  p/untries  in  multilateral  trade  agreements.  House v 
passed  continuing  resolution  £dr  second  supplement aSL  appropriations.  House  Rules 
Committee  cleared  foreign  aidr authorization  bill.  R/>.  Cooley  announced  intention 
to  report  sugar  bill,  Sen/Talmadge  submitted  and  dis/ussed  measure  to  extend 
time  for  filing  tobacco  allotment  leases.  Rep.  Stratto\  introduced  and  discussed 
bill  to  provide  legal  ai/hority  for  certain  milk-marketing  order  compensatory  pay¬ 
ment's, 

HOUSE 


1.  FOREIGN  TRAD/  TEXTILES.  Both  houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R. 
10788,  to  amend  Sec.  20li  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  so  as  t  o  authorize 
the  Pres/ent  to  regulate  imports  of  textiles  and  textile  proo^cts  from  non¬ 
participating  countries  of  multilateral  trade  agreements.  Botii^houses  agreed 
to  H.  £on.  Res.  L93,  to  correct  an  error  in  the  spelling  in  the  conference 
report  on  this  bill.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.\pp.  9725* 
983^-2 

/PROPRIATIONS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  J.  Res.  7 L5,  appropriating  X/ds 
for  those  items  in  the  second  supplemental  appropriation  bill  which  were 
apportioned  on  a  basis  indicating  a  necessity  for  a  deficiency  or  supplemental 
estimate.  This  would  provide  $37,000*000  for  Forest  Service  ($36,000,000  fc 
fighting  forest  fires  and  $1,000,000  for  control  of  forest  pests),  and  $I|25,0)S 
for  poultry  inspection  (AMS).  It  would  not  provide  funds  for  the  screwworm 
eradication  or  Farmers  Home  Administration  items,  (pp.  9705-6).  The 
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Appropriations  Committee  earlier  reported  this  resolution  without  amendment 
(H.  Rept.  1822),  pp.  9752-3 


3. 


JBLIC  DEBT.  By  a  vote  of  211  to  192,  passed  without  amendment  H.  R,  11990, 
:ovide  for  a  temporary  increase  to  $308  billion  in  the  public  debt  limit. 

pp\  9706-22 


U,  SOIL  BMK.  Received  from  this  Department  a  proposed  bill  11  to  amend  section  107 
(d)  ofxhe  Soil  Bank  Act";  to  Agriculture  Committee.  This  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  woulhd  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  by  regulation 
the  types  \f  violations  which  are  of  such  a  substantial  nature  as/o  warrant 
the  termination  of  soil  bank  contracts,  p.  9752 


'V 


5.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  consideration 
of  H.  R.  11921,  the  proposed  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962.  .pp « 22 , - 9753 


6.  SUGAR.  Rep.  Cooley  ^xmounced  that  he  will  introduce  a  clean  sugar  bill  on 
Fri»,  June  15,  and  the  Agriculture  Committee  will  report  it  on  the  same  day, 
providing  the  Committee  As  granted  permission  to  sit  during  general  debate  on 
Fri.  Rep.  Quie  objected  a  request  by  Rep.  CooleyAo  allow  the  Agriculture 
Committee  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  House y6n  Fri.  and  Rep*  Cooley 
announced  that  he  would  renew  his  request  on  Fri/  Rep.  Quie  said  he  would  not 
object  if  minority  views  were\prepared  by  thaiytime.  Rep.  Smith,  Va., 
announced  that  the  Rules  Committee  will  consider  a  rule  on  the  bill  as  soon 
as  it  is  reported,  pp.  9722-lj. 


( 


7,  CONTRACTS.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  1^677,  /o  prohibit  discrimination  on  account 
of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages  by  certain  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  >and  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of 
wages  lost  by  employees  by  reason  oy  an^such  discrimination*  pp.  9725-7 


8.  YOUTH  CONSERVATION.  Rep.  Olsen  discussed  the  bill  which  would . establish  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  saying,  "I  supporus^this  bill — and,  indeed,  feel  we 
cannot  pass  it  too  quickly.  "7pp.  9738-9 


9.  TEXTILES.  Rep.  Alexander  inserted  a  speech  by  a  textile  executive,  "Our  Textile 
Export  Challenge."  pp.  9739-Ul 


10.  PERSONNEL.  Rep.  Fogarty  inserted  a  speech  by  Secretary  Hodges  before  the  ( 

President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  pp.  9737-8 


11.  STOCKPILING.  Received  from  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  the  semiannual 
report  on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials  stockpiling  {program  for  the 
period  July  l/6o  December  31*  1961.  p.  9752 


12.  TAXATION.  Received  from  Treasury  a  proposed  bill  "to  amend  section  172  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  195U  to  provide  a  7-year  net  operating  l^ss  carryover 
for  certain  regulated  public  utilities";  to  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  p.  9752 


13. 


FOREIGN  TRADE;  EXPORT  CONTROL.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  voted  to 
report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  with  amendments  H,  R.  11309,  to  prWLde 
fqr  continuation  of  authority  for  regulation  exports,  p.  DU75 


1U.  'CONTRACTS.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 

actually  report)  with  amendments  H.  R.  11500,  to  extend  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  p.  DU75 


15.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did 
not  actually  report)  with  amendments  H,  R.  12121,  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
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CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  11921 


June  14,  1962. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  O’Neill,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  II.  lies.  689] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  689,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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H.  RES.  689 

[Report  No.  1823] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  14,  1962 

Mr.  O’Neill,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution  ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  lie  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

4  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (II. R.  11921)  to  amend  fur- 

5  ther  the  Eoreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 

6  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against  section  253 

7  of  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 

8  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  five 

9  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 

10  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Eoreign 

11  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 

12  minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
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for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  interven¬ 
ing  motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the  passage 
of  the  bill  H.E.  11921,  it  shall  be  in  order  in  the  House 
to  take  from  the  Speaker’s  table  the  bill  S.  299(1  and  to  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  said  Senate  bill 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  in  H.E. 
11921  as  passed  by  the  House. 
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12.  DATA  PROCESSING.  Both  Houses  received  from  GAO  a  report  "on  the  review  of  the 
administration  of  contracts  for  rental  of  automatic  data  processing  equipment 
®®lected  military  installations  within  the  Department  of  Defense."  pp. 

1 1704i  | 


13.  ATOMIC  ENERGY.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H. 

the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear 
(S.  \ept.  1686).  p.  11982 


10618, 
impact 


PEACE  COfcPS.  Sen.  McGee  commended  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps  an; 
editorial  commending  it.  p.  11987 


inserted  an 


^5.  INFORMATION;  ^R^STAi.  RATES.  Sen.  Carlson  commended  the  farm  na^ess,  expressed  his 
opposition  to  ynroposed  legislation  to  increase  postal  rates'on  small  newspapers 
and  farm  journals,  and  inserted  several  editorials  discussing  the  matter, 
pp.  12030-40  \  r 

HOUSE 

16.  FOREIGN  AID.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  11921,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 

pp.  12077-125 


7.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Conferees  weke  appointed  on  Si  2970,  to  increase  the  revolving 
fund  of  the  Small  Business  Administration.  /Senate  conferees  have  already  been 
appointed,  p.  12076 


18.  YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS.  Rep.  Perkins 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interi 
bility  for  administration  of  the  Youl 
Department  of  Labor  as  provided  foi^by 
Committee,  p.  12126 


19. 


inserted  recent  letters  from  the 
recommending  that  the  primary  responsi- 
Conservation  Corps  be  placed  in  the 

R.  10662  now  pending  before  the  Rules 


RECLAMATION.  Received  from  the /Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior,  a  letter  report¬ 
ing  that  an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification  of  the  lands  in  the 
Cow  Creek  unit.  Trinity  Rivpr  division.  Cent  ralNy  alley  project,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  pursuant  to  PubliyXaw  172,  83rd  Congress*  to  Appropriations  Committee, 
p.  12149 

LAND  CONSERVATION.  Th^/MDaily  Digest"  states  that  theVsGommittee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  in  executive  Session,  "in  effect  agreed  to  recommend  the  substance  of 
section  6  of  H.  R./11172,  for  inclusion  in  any  bill  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insofar  Affairs  may  report  on  the  subject  of  establishment  of  a 
land  conservation  fund."  p.  D565 

21.  ADJOURNED  untijf  Wednesday,  July  11. 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


22. 


FARM  PROGRAM.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Gathings,  inserting  an  article, 
"The  )oiaos  of  Abundance:  A  Dialogue  About  the  Farm  Scandal",  pp.  A5 1/8-9 
itension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Gathings  inserting  an  editorial  analyzing 
defeat  of  the  Administration  farm  program,  A5190-1. 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Dominick  inserting  a  Wall  Street  Journal  edi 
torial  opposing  agricultural  controls,  pp.  A5200-1. 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Rousselot  inserting  a  column  of  Westbrook  Peg- 
ler  which  alleges  that  Dr.  John  Dunn,  John  Birch  member,  set  off  the  E6tes 
investigation,  pp.  A  5213-14. 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Michel  inserting  an  article,  "Honesty  and 


-  4  - 

Stupidity  and  Mr.  Freeman."  p.  A5192 

.FOREIGN  TRADE.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Curtis  inserting  three  editorial; 
spn  tariff  policy  and  US  agricultural  exports  and  imports,  pp.  A5179-80 

Speech  of  Rep.  Ostertag  in  the  House  favoring  the  proposed  Trade  Expat^/ion 
AcK  of  1962,  pp.  A5193-4 

^tension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Loser  inserting  an  address  on  the  Comnytfn 
MarkeV  and  the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  pp.  A5201-2 

24.  EXPENDITURES.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Gavin  inserting  an  edi^rial  oppos¬ 

ing  deficit  spending,  pp.  A5202-3 

Extensiorkof  remarks  of  Rep.  Wlndall  inserting  excerpts  fronf  debate  between 
Douglas  DilloK  and  Rep.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  before  House  Ways  at^a  Means  Com.  on 
the  question  or\ balancing  the  budget,  p.  A5208 

25.  NATIONAL  PARKS.  E^ension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Wiley  inserting  his  radio  speech 

urging  the  speeding\jp  of  work  on  the  Ice  Age  Scientific  Reserve  in  Wisconsin, 
p.  A5182 

26.  FORESTS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Berry  insert^g  a  letter  criticizing  the 
Forest  Service  on  the  issue  of  roads  in  forest  preserves,  pp.  A5182-3 

27.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Extension  ofNremarks  of  Rep.  Kdrwan  inserting  the  House 

Appropriations  Committee  resolution  relatine/to  the  question  of  conference 
procedure  on  appropriation  billsy  pp.  A51§o-4. 

28.  FOREIGN  AID.  Extension  of  remarks  <^f  Re^f  Kunkel  inserting  articles,  "Billions 

For  What?"  and  "A  New  Look  at  a  Globa^/Puzzle" ,  analyzing  present  foreign  aid 
programs,  pp.  A5189-90 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


FOOD.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen/ HumphrV 
American  Freedom  From  Hunger  As  Relation, 
ture  in  foreign  countries,  pp/ A5209-10. 


inserting  an  article  of  the 
icouraging  development  of  agricul- 


PRICES.  Extension  of  remarks' of  Rep.  Dingell  inserting  an  article  opposing 
price-fixing  legislation.  / pp .  A5191-2 

EDUCATION.  Extension  of/remarks  of  Rep.  Bailey  insei\ing  a  HEW  summary  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  pp.  A5194-5 

OPINION  POLL.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  McGregor  inserting  the  results  of 
an  opinion  poll  96  the  economic  policies  of  the  Administration,  pp.  A5195-6 

RIVERS  AND  HARBORS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Holland  insetting  a  report 
of  the  President  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  \>p.  A5212-3 

LAND-GRANT/COLLEGES.  Speech  of  Rep.  Huddleston  in  the  House  commemorating 
100th  anniversary  of  land-grant  college  system,  pp,  A5208-9 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


35.  WHEAT  QUOTAS.  S.J.Res.  210,  by  Sen.  Ellender,  to  extend  the  time  for  conducting 
Jt\ he  referendum  with  respect  to  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  tt^e 
/  marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1963;  to  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee\ 
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July  9,  1962 

Last  week  Members  of  Congress  re¬ 
ceived  a  release  from  the  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development,  reminding 
tnbm.  of  the  funds  spent  in  their  home 
State  under  various  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
grams.  The  rather  broad  implication  v/as 
that  wXshould  continue  supporting  for¬ 
eign  aidSsince  it  was  profitable  to  our 
State  ancK  local  communties.  In  the 
specific  release  that  I  received,  directed 
to  Illinois  Members  of  the  House,  we 
were  told  tha\  Illinois  received  $121.2 
million  in  U.S.  foreign  assistance  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  last  8  years,  out  of  a  total 
of  $4.43  billion  speHd  during  this  same 
period.  \ 

The  facts  neglected  na  the  AID  release 
were  that  the  funds  spent  were  first  col¬ 
lected  in  taxes  from  our  crnzens,  and  the 
net  result  of  the  foreign- affd  program  is 
to  export  our  dollars  abroadX 

In  the  case  of  Illinois,  usink  the  fig¬ 
ures  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
State,  Illinois  taxpayers  would  haVe  pro¬ 
vided  $317  million  in  taxes  to  receive  the 
$121.2  million  in  return.  \ 

When  an  appeal  for  funds  is  aimed\t 
selfish  interests,  it  is  self-defeating,  since, 
the  figures  prove  the  fallacy  of  foreign- 
aid  spending  in  this  respect. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  issue 
is  not  the  dollars-and-cents  figures  spent 
in  each  State,  but  the  much  broader 
question  of  the  cost,  value  received,  long- 
range  benefits  to  our  Nation  and  its  cit¬ 
izens,  as  related  to  the  entire  program. 
All  practical  methods  of  reviewing  the 
various  foreign-aid  programs  over  the 
years  have  revealed  far  more  in  waste 
than  practical  use  of  funds,  many  more 
failures  than  accomplishments.  The 
program  has  harmed  rather  than  helped 
the  economies  of  many  nations  and  has 
adversely  affected  the  economic  status  of 
the  United  States. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  / 
call  of  the  House.  / 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered.  / 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  me  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answenqo  their 
names :  / 


Addabbo 

[Roll  No.  147] 
Cahill 

Gilbert 

Alford 

Carey  > 

'Glenn 

Andersen, 

Celler  / 

Granahan 

Minn. 

Chelf  / 

Green,  Pa. 

Andrews 

Church  / 

Griffin 

Anfuso 

Coad  / 

Hall 

Bailey 

Colmer  / 

Harding 

Baker 

Cook  / 

Harrison,  Va. 

Barrett 

Cooley 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Barry 

Corjnan 

Hays 

Bass,  N.H. 

Cyrtis,  Mass.’ 

Healey 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Davis, 

Hebert 

Betts 

/  James  C. 

Hechler 

Blatnik  / 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Hoffman,  III. 

Blitch  / 

Donohue 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Boggs  / 

Dooley 

Horan 

Bolling  / 

Farbstein 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Bonner  / 

Fino 

Jennings 

Boykin' 

Flood 

Jones,  Mo. 

Bradamas 

Fogarty 

Keogh 

Brojnwell 

Fountain 

Kllburn 

Bnoyhill 

Frazier 

King,  Utah 

Buckley 

Friedel 

Kitchin 

/Byrnes,  Wis. 

Giaimo 

Kluczynskl 

No.  115 - 13 

Knox 

Osmers 

Shipley 

Kornegay 

Peterson 

Smith,  Miss. 

Kowalski 

Philbin 

Spence 

Laird 

Pike 

Stratton 

Landrum 

Powell 

Taber 

Lesinski 

Price 

Teague,  Tex. 

Libonati 

Purcell 

Thompson,  La. 

McCulloch 

Rains 

Thornberry 

McSween 

Randall 

Tuck 

Macdonald 

Reece 

Utt 

Martin,  Mass. 

Riehlman 

Vanik 

Merrow 

Riley 

Van  Zandt 

Miller, 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Wallhauser 

George  P. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Weis 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Robison 

Whalley 

Minshall 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Whitten 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Wlckersham 

Morrison 

Rostenkowski 

Willis 

Multer 

Saund 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Nix 

Scranton 

Wilson,  Ind. 

O’Neill 

Shelley 

Wright 

The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  and 
three  Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  196? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  689  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  he  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11921)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  section  253  of  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  five  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend¬ 
ment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  here¬ 
to  to  final  passage  without  intervening  mo¬ 
tion  except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After 
the  passage  of  the  bill  HB.  11921,  it  shall 
be  in  order  in  the  House  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  S.  2996  and  to  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  said  Senate  bill  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
11921  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  and  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  resolution  makes  in  order  the  bill 
(H.R.  11921)  to  amend  further  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  resolution  waives  points  of  order 
against  section  253.  It  provides  for  5 
hours  of  general  debate;  and  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  it  is  an  open  rule,  making 
the  bill  subject  to  amendment. 


12077 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
Rules  Committee  is  still  in  business.  I 
thought  for  a  time  that  it  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  abdicate  its  functions.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  this  is  an  open  rule  for 
change. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  tell  me 
what  point  of  order  might  be  raised 
against  section  253?  What  reason  was 
given  for  that? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Because  the 
Parliamentarian  thought  it  might  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  point  of  order  and  we  wanted 
to  give  the  House  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
sider  it. 

I  am  glad  to  reassure  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  the  Rules  Committee  is 
still  in  being  and  doing  business  at  the 
same  old  stand. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps,  then,  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  loading  us  up  with  suspensions 
can  be  dispensed  with,  if  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  is  still  in  business,  and  the  House 
be  allowed  to  work  its  will  on  legislation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  We  will  be 
glad  to  entertain  any  suggestion  anyone 
wants  to  make. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  . 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  689  provides  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  H.R.  11921,  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by 
assisting  peoples  of  the  world  in  their 
efforts  toward  economic  and  social  devel¬ 
opment  and  internal  and  external  secu¬ 
rity,  and  for  other  purposes.  This  legis¬ 
lation,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  the  most  vital 
importance  to  this  Nation,  for  it  contin¬ 
ues  to  provide  a  critical  weapon  with 
which  our  policymakers  hurl  back,  with¬ 
out  resort  to  massive  force,  Communist 
efforts  to  expand  the  realm  where  total¬ 
itarianism  holds  sway.  This  resolution 
provides  for  an  open  rule,  waiving  points 
of  order,  with  5  hours  of  general  de¬ 
bate. 

The  proposed  bill  is  essentially  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  last  year’s  authorization  act 
which  constituted  a  complete  revision  of 
the  basic  legislation  governing  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  U.S.  economic  and  military  as¬ 
sistance  to  foreign  countries.  It  con¬ 
tains  four  parts,  the  first  two  of  which 
are  designated  as  acts,  each  bearing  a 
short  title. 

Part  I,  to  be  cited  as  the  “Act  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  of  1961,”  pro¬ 
vides  the  authorization  for  programs  of 
economic  assistance  to  other  nations. 

Part  II,  with  the  short  title  “Interna¬ 
tional  Peace  and  Security  Act  of  1961,” 
authorizes  military  assistance  to  foreign 
countries. 

Parts  HI  and  IV  do  not  bear  short 
titles  and  include  a  variety  of  general, 
administrative,  and  miscellaneous  pro¬ 
visions  applicable  to  the  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  program  generally,  including  parts 
I  and  n. 

The  entire  bill  is  designated  the  “For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1962.” 
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Perhaps  its  most  significant  addition 
to  the  existing  corpus  of  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  legislation  is  the  creation  within 
part  I  of  a  new  “Title  VI:  The  Alliance 
for  Progress.”  It  provides  new  author¬ 
ity  for  furnishing  economic  development 
assistance  to  Latin  America  by  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  appropriation  of  $2.4  billion  over 
the  4  fiscal  years  1963  to  1966,  with  no 
more  than  $600  million  to  be  appropriat¬ 
ed  in  any  1  year.  Assistance  given  under 
this  title  must  meet  the  same  criteria 
that  are  applicable  to  development  loans 
and  grants  in  the  rest  of  the  act,  and 
must  also  conform  to  the  principles  of 
the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este. 

The  bill’s  multiyear  authorization  for 
the  alliance  is  regarded  as  an  extremely 
important  means  for  persuading  the 
Latin  American  countries  to  continue  at 
an  accelerating  pace  to  implement  the 
principles  of  self-help  and  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  reform  which  he  at  the  heart  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  As  you  know, 
needed  self-help  measures  and  reforms 
are  being  vigorously,  sometimes  violently, 
opposed  by  a  bizarre  combination 
of  traditionalist  and  Castroite-Com- 
munist  elements.  Therefore,  if  gov¬ 
ernments  are  to  undertake  the  very  im¬ 
mediate  and  substantial  risks  inherent 
in  a  real  program  of  reform,  they  must 
be  assured  of  continued,  long-range  sup¬ 
port  from  the  United  States.  They  must 
have  confidence,  for  example,  that  if  a 
land-reform  program  is  initiated,  they 
can  obtain  the  capital  to  finance  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  services,  farm  loans 
on  reasonable  terms,  and  the  other  de¬ 
vices  that  are  the  essential  companions 
of  an  effective  land-reform  program.  If, 
after  initiating  a  program  of  redistribu¬ 
tion  or  colonization,  the  whole  project  is 
aborted  by  an  inability  to  provide  ancil¬ 
lary  services,  the  government  concerned, 
as  well  as  the  farmers,  may  well  be  in 
a  far  worse  position  than  before  the  ef¬ 
fort  was  made.  So  to  me  it  seems  only 
fair  that  if  we  are  going  to  ask  these 
governments  to  assume  the  political — 
and  in  some  cases  the  actual  physical — 
risks  of  reform,  this  House  should  go  on 
record  as  being  determined  to  back  them 
up.  I  want  to  add,  however,  that  this 
multiyear  authorization  does  not 
amount  to  any  kind  of  blank  check  to  the 
executive  branch.  Par  from  it,  since  the 
program  will  still  require  an  annual  ap¬ 
propriation. 

Other  major  funding  categories  for 
which  new  obligational  authority  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  bill  include  development 
grants — $300  million  compared  with  the 
executive  branch  request  of  $335  mil¬ 
lion — supporting  assistance — $440  mil¬ 
lion  compared  with  the  executive  branch 
request  of  $481.5  million,  and  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund — $275  million  compared 
with  the  executive  branch  request  of 
$400  million. 

It  has  become  rather  trite  to  say  that 
the  past  year  has  been  a  year  of  transi¬ 
tion  for  our  economic  aid  programs;  but 
like  many  trite  expressions,  it  is  true. 
What  also  is  true  is  that  the  assistance 
program  which  has  been  evolving  ap¬ 
pears  to  follow  the  guidelines  we  laid 
down  in  last  year’s  bill  and  the  commit¬ 
tee  report  and  the  debate  which  pre¬ 


ceded  its  passage.  As  you  recall,  we 
were  particularly  concerned  about  three 
things:  Improved  administration;  in¬ 
creased  self-help;  and  the  necessity  of 
both  increasing  economic  aid  from  other 
free  world  sources  and  effectively  co¬ 
ordinating  such  aid  with  our  own.  I 
think  there  has  been  encouraging  prog¬ 
ress  in  all  three  areas. 

In  the  area  of  administration,  we  note 
first  that  the  new  agency  created  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  program,  AID,  has  obtained 
as  its  No.  1  man  a  lawyer,  Fowler  Hamil¬ 
ton,  who  has  had  a  very  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  problems  of  foreign 
investment  and  doing  business  abroad. 
Perhaps  of  the  greatest  significance  in 
the  long  run — not  merely  because  ad¬ 
ministrators  come  and  go  but  because  a 
complex  program  like  this  requires  con¬ 
siderable  decentralization  of  authority — 
is  the  success  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  cam¬ 
paign  to  recruit  businessmen  of  proven 
capabilities,  and  often  with  foreign  in¬ 
vestment  or  operations  experience,  to 
head  our  missions  out  in  the  field  . 

A  second  step  forward  in  the  admin¬ 
istrative  area  has  been  the  organization 
of  AID  into  four  geographic  units  each 
headed  by  an  Assistant  Administrator. 
This  has  resulted  in  both  a  pinpointing 
of  responsibility  and  a  significant  dele¬ 
gation  of  operating  responsibility.  This 
change  should,  in  conjunction  with  im¬ 
proved  manpower  in  the  field,  produce 
more  rapid  program  implementation. 

Turning  to  self-help,  it  appears  that  at 
last  our  continued  admonitions  that  we 
cannot  develop  countries  that  refuse  to 
help  themselves  are  beginning  to  bear 
fruit.  To  begin  with,  an  increasing 
number  of  our  AID  recipients  are — with 
the  encouragement  and  assistance  of 
AID — producing  carefully  considered 
national  plans  which  establish  priorities 
and  provide  real  development  roadmaps. 
These  plans  assure  that  our  funds  and 
their  funds  and  the  contributions  of 
other  countries  are  intelligently  coordi¬ 
nated,  and  they  indicate  whether  or  not 
the  recipient  country  is  genuinely  dedi¬ 
cated  to  development.  Moreover,  they 
provide  us  with  a  yardstick  for  measur¬ 
ing  achievement. 

In  the  realm  of  social  and  economic 
reform,  a  significant  number  of  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  have  begun  to 
chip  away  at  ancient  encrustations  of 
inequity.  Despite  armed  insurrection, 
political  quixotism,  Castro-  Communist 
propaganda,  and  the  rigidity  bordering 
on  rigor  mortis  of  some  vested  interests, 
the  responsible  advocates  of  reform  have 
pushed  ahead.  Although  in  comparison 
to  what  is  required  these  first  steps  seem 
small,  in  contrast  to  the  immobility  of 
past  centuries  they  often  appear  giant 
sized. 

Passing  finally  to  the  necessity  for  en¬ 
couraging  aid  from  other  prosperous  free 
world  countries,  it  is  highly  gratifying 
to  note  that  our  strenuous  efforts  in  this 
area  are  proving  quite  successful.  Gross 
official  aid  disbursements  from  the  other 
OECD  countries  and  Japan  increased  90 
percent  from  $1  billion  in  1956  to  $1.9 
billion  in  1960.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
upward  trend  continued  into  1961, 
though  final  figures  are  not  yet  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  inaccurate  to  suggest,  as  some 


have,  that  this  merely  reflects  increased 
prosperity,  for  foreign  aid  has  also  risen 
as  a  percent  of  gross  national  product, 
from  0.36  percent  in  1956  to  0.53  percent 
in  1960;  during  the  same  period  U.S.  dis¬ 
bursements  increased  only  from  0.51  per¬ 
cent  to  0.59  percent.  While  this  still 
leaves  us  ahead  of  our  industrial  com¬ 
petitors  taken  as  a  group,  we  are  far  from 
leading  the  pack,  since  France  spends 
1.59  percent  of  her  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  on  foreign  assistance  and  a  major 
portion  of  that  assistance  is  in  the  form 
of  grants. 

Of  course,  these  and  many  other  mat¬ 
ters  have  been  examined  with  great  dili¬ 
gence  and  in  great  detail  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  its  distinguished 
chairman,  who  along  with  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  committee  will  shortly  seek 
to  answer  the  variety  of  questions  I  am 
sure  most  of  us  have.  I  think  that  the 
chairman  and  his  committee  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  care  and  effort  which 
are  so  clearly  reflected  in  their  report. 

This  legislation  which  we  are  about  to 
debate,  while  in  part  an  expression  of 
our  Nation’s  deeply  rooted  humanitarian 
instincts,  is  primarily  the  product  of  a 
hard-nosed  appraisal  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  means  for  preserving  our  basic  na¬ 
tional  security  interests.  That  is  why  it 
has  received  consistent  support  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Like  most  of  you,  I 
have  supported  foreign  aid  legislation 
because,  if  one  thing  is  clear,  it  is  that 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  foreign  aid 
is  negligible  compared  to  the  economic 
and  human  costs  of  maintaining  the  U.S. 
troops  that  would  be  required  around 
the  globe  to  maintain  non-Communist 
governments  in  power  if  those  govern¬ 
ments  were  unable  to  lead  their  people 
to  a  higher  standard  of  living.  It  is  also 
negligible  compared  to  the  peril  of  losing 
the  vast  populations  and  resources  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  to  the  Commu¬ 
nist  bloc. 

Sometimes,  the  burdens  of  free  world 
leadership  weigh  heavily  on  us.  We  are 
engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  a 
powerful  and  clever  enemy  that  pursues 
its  vicious  objectives  in  a  multitude  of 
forms.  Wise  enough  to  avoid  a  major 
war  with  the  most  powerful  country  in 
the  world — the  United  States — the  Reds 
seek  victory  through  trade,  aid,  and  sub¬ 
version.  Because  we  are  thus  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  struggle  that  assumes  the 
traditional  form  of  massive  armies  locked 
in  mortal  combat,  it  has  been  more 
difficult  for  the  American  people  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  urgency  of  the  programs  we 
have  legislated  which  are  designed  to 
counter  this  protean  threat.  But  though 
it  has  been  difficult,  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  have,  with  amazing  quickness, 
come  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
these  complex  programs,  like  foreign  aid, 
with  which  we  are  giving  the  Commies  a 
bout  of  competition  they  are  finding 
pretty  painful. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  BROWN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso¬ 
lution,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
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[Mr.  Smith],  has  stated,  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  the  annual  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill,  H.R.  11921,  under 
an  open  rule,  with  5  hours  of  general 
debate,  following  which,  of  course,  there 
will  be  the  usual  reading  of  the  bill  and 
amendments  will  be  in  order  for  consid¬ 
eration  under  the  5 -minute  rule. 

This  is  the  same  old  story,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  that  we  have  heard  year 
after  year  in  this  House,  that  we  must 
spend  a  great  many  billions  of  dollars  to 
give  assistance  and  aid,  in  one  form  or 
another,  to  practically  all  of  the  nations, 
governments,  and  peoples  of  the  world, 
with  a  limited  few  exceptions. 

Throughout  the  years  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress,  since  these  foreign 
aid  programs  were  first  instituted,  we 
have  been  told  annually  if  we  would  just 
adopt  this  particular  piece  of  legislation, 
this  particular  foreign  aid  program,  our 
problems  in  the  world  would  be  solved, 
we  would  soon  be  at  peace  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  that  our  interna¬ 
tional  troubles  would  be  over;  that  pros¬ 
perity  would  sweep  the  continents  of  this 
old  world  of  ours,  and  everything  would 
be  all  sweetness,  light,  happiness,  and 
contentment. 

We  have  spent,  as  I  recall,  something 
better  than  $90  billion  of  American  tax¬ 
payer  funds  in  giving  help  and  assistance 
to  the  peoples  and  the  governments  of 
other  lands  and  other  nations  since  1946, 
or  after  the  end  of  World  War  n.  That, 
of  course,  does  not  include  the  billions 
we  have  spent  and  given  away  in  that 
great  holocaust  called  World  War  H. 

.  Yet,  despite  the  fact  we  have  spent 
these  many  billions,  better  than  $90  bil¬ 
lion,  every  dollar  of  which  has  been  bor¬ 
rowed  at  one  time  or  another  and  is  a 
part  of  the  huge  national  debt  we  now 
owe,  which  required  this  House,  by  a 
bare  or  slight  margin  to  recently  vote 
for  legislation  to  increase  our  national 
debt  limit  to  $308  billion,  we  have  fewer 
friends  around  the  world  today  than 
when  we  started  on  these  programs  16 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  convinced 
there  has  been  untold  waste  and  extrav¬ 
agance  in  connection  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  our  foreign  aid  programs.  In 
fact,  practically  everyone,  every  commit¬ 
tee  of  this  Congress,  and  every  Member 
of  this  House  who  has  investigated,  on 
the  scene  in  foreign  countries  the  use  of 
our  foreign  aid  funds,  and  the  expendi¬ 
tures  made  under  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams,  have  come  back  with  reports  they 
have  found  great  and  intolerable  waste 
and  extravagance;  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  these  aid  programs  has  been  very 
poor,  that  we  have  gained  but  little  bene¬ 
fit  from  them. 

There  will  be  many  issues  here  today 
as  to  just  what  we  should  do.  There  will 
be  the  question  before  the  House,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  as  we  proceed  in  this  debate, 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  continue 
something  that  many  of  us  believe  is 
wrong;  that  is,  furnishing  aid,  either 
military  or  economic — in  many  instances 
in  the  past  it  has  been  military  aid — or 
even  food  and  other  substances  that 
would  help  strengthen  the  economy  of 
various  countries,  nations,  and  peoples 
who  are  controlled  and  dominated  by 


communism,  and  are  actually  Commu¬ 
nist  states,  Communist  nations,  and 
Communist  peoples. 

Of  course  our  hearts  bleed  for  those 
who  majr  be  hungry,  for  those  who  may 
need  our  help;  yet  I  want  to  point  out,  if 
I  may,  that  there  has  never  been,  in  all 
human  history,  any  nation,  any  govern¬ 
ment,  or  any  people  as  generous  to  others 
as  have  been  the  United  States  of 
America  and  our  own  American  people. 
No  other  nation,  no  other  people,  have 
ever  done  as  much  for  others  as  we  have 
done  for  the  peoples  and  nations  of  other 
lands. 

And  then,  of  course,  we  will  have  other 
questions  arise.  What  about  some  of  the 
so-called  neutralist  nations?  I  was 
rather  amazed  and  startled  the  other  day 
when  I  read  a  statement  by  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Nehru  of  India — the  man  who  has 
always  talked  about  how  he  believes  in 
peace,  and  how  we  must  live  in  peace 
and  must  understand  each  other,  and 
yet  whose  government,  by  force,  invaded 
the  little  enclave  of  Goa,  a  Portuguese 
possession,  and  took  it  by  force  of  arms, 
directly  contrary  to  everything  he  had 
preached  throughout  the  years.  This 
was  from  the  head  of  a  country  to  whom 
we  have  given  billions  of  dollars,  not  mil¬ 
lions  but  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars, 
in  foreign  aid  and  assistance — attacking 
the  United  States  in  a  speech  before  the 
Parliament  of  India,  in  which  he  said 
this  country  was  “anti-Indian,”  because 
our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
along  with  other  representatives  of  other 
member  nations  of  the  U.N.,  had  criti¬ 
cized  the  action  of  India  and  Nehru  in 
the  attack  on  Goa.  And,  of  course, 
Nehru  criticized  also  our  questioning  of 
his  purchase  of  military  planes  from  Rus¬ 
sia;  our  questioning  of  some  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Indian  Government  against 
Pakistan  and  against  Kashmir.  Yet, 
this  man  and  his  government  never  once 
have  stood  with  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  against  the  actions  of 
the  Communist  world  whenever  an  issue 
was  joined  in  the  United  Nations.  India 
has  always  voted  with  the  Communist 
bloc  or  has  abstained  from  voting.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  Indonesia.  I  could 
give  you  many  other  similar  illustrations 
of  the  way  our  generosity  has  not  been 
returned  in  kind,  at  least,  by  many  of 
these  nations  that  claim  to  be  neutrals, 
but  actually  have  not  been  in  fact. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Briefly. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
have  searched  the  Congressional  library 
and  the  Congressional  Record,  every 
periodical  I  could  find,  and  there  is  no 
instance  on  record  when  Nehru  or  his 
hatchetman,  Menon,  have  ever  said  a 
kind  word  for  America  or  have  voted 
with  us  in  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the 
United  Nations.  They  have  never  been 
on  our  side.  We  have  already  given 
them  $3  billion.  They  are  not  neutral. 
They  are  against  America,  plain  and 
simple.  If  you  want  to  help  somebody, 
we  ought  to  help  little  Pakistan. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  think  he  is  eminently  correct,  except  I 
believe,  if  he  checks  on  some  of  the  other 
things  given  to  India,  that  the  total  will 
run  to  about  $5  billion. 


So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hoping  -that 
when  we  go  into  general  debate  careful 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  many 
problems  that  confront  us  in  connection 
with  this  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 
It  is  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
view  of  the  average  American  citizen,  the 
time  has  come  to  wean  some  of  these  na¬ 
tions  who  have  been  taking  of  our  sub¬ 
stance  throughout  the  years  and  return¬ 
ing  nothing  in  the  way  of  friendship  or 
support  for  the  ideals  of  the  free  world, 
and  the  objective  of  the  United  States  to 
attain  peace  in  this  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Avery]  5  minutes. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House.  If  you  will  recall, 
those  of  you  who  were  present  1  year 
ago  in  August,  we  debated  the  mutual 
security  bill  on  August  14,  August  16,  17, 
and  18. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  impression 
that  by  authorizing  a  5-year  program 
we  were  thus  disposing  of  an  annual 
authorization  for  the  mutual  security 
program.  But  it  appears  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  has  thought  up  four 
or  five  more  new  programs,  or  new  uses 
for  the  American  dollar.  Therefore,  we 
have  been  asked  today  to  authorize  an 
additional  $2  billion  which  includes  an 
annual  authorization  of  $600  million  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  with 
the  Latin  American  nations. 

Now,  really,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
should  all  be  very  grateful  that  we  are 
privileged  to  be  present  today  because 
we  are  making  history.  If  you  have 
read  this  bill,  you  will  observe  that  there 
are  only  16  pages  in  the  bill  which  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  previous  authorizations  will 
amount  to  about  $4  billion  for  fiscal 
1963.  So,  I  think  we  are  authorizing 
more  money  with  less  wordage  than  at 
any  time  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  do  not 
know  if  that  means  that  that  gives  the 
Department  of  State  more  latitude  in 
its  operations  and  utilization  of  the 
funds,  or  whether  it  means  because  we 
overcommitted  the  Congress  to  a  5 -year 
program  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  special 
items  in  this  bill  to  which  I  would  like 
to  call  attention.  One  will  observe  that 
on  pages  11  and  12  of  the  bill  there  is 
a  section  dealing  with  expropriation  of 
property  belonging  to  U.S.  citizens  or 
corporations  in  foreign  nations.  These 
provisions  of  the  bill  I  think  are  written 
rather  carefully  because  they  provide 
that  if  the  property  of  a  U.S.  citizen  or 
U.S.  corporation  is  expropriated  without 
just  compensation  or  if  there  are  dis¬ 
criminatory  taxes  levied  against  the 
U.S.  property,  the  President  shall  sus¬ 
pend  aid  authorized  in  this  bill  to  that 
particular  country.  But,  then,  comes 
along  two  more  lines  which  completely 
negate  this,  in  my  opinion,  because  it 
further  provides  that  the  President  may 
suspend  this  particular  provision  if  he 
concludes  that  withholding  this  aid  to 
those  particular  countries  who  have  ex¬ 
propriated  U.S.  property  would  adversely 
affect  the  national  interest.  This  lan¬ 
guage  should  be  amended  to  restrict  the 
descretion  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  merely  suggest  careful  consid- 
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eration  of  one  more  item.  I  would  hope 
that  some  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  will  address  themselves 
to  this  point  during  the  general  debate. 
We  have  had  a  sugar  bill  on  the  floor 
twice  now  in  the  last  2  weeks.  Yet  we 
are  advised  by  the  press  that  we  are  not 
through  with  it  yet,  that  there  will  be 
a  bill  back  before  the  House  again  fur¬ 
ther  amending  or  supplementing  the 
action  the  House  has  taken  with  respect 
to  the  sugar  program  for  1963,  and  4 
years  hence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
sugar  program,  the  sugar  bill,  the  sugar 
authorization,  is  becoming  completely 
involved  in  the  mutual  security  bill. 
Now,  what  justification  there  is  or  how 
the  national  interest  is  served  by  co- 
mingling  the  Sugar  Act — the  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act — with  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  bill  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain.  So  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  the  deliberations  that  will  fol¬ 
low  some  knowledgeable  Member — and 
of  course  they  are  all  very  knowledge¬ 
able,  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee — I  would  hope  that  they 
might  address  themselves  to  this  point 
so  those  of  us  can  understand  why  dis- 
contended  countries,  countries  that  take 
issue  with  the  judgment  of  the  Congress 
has  been  in  relation  to  sugar  allocations, 
should  further  plead  for  further  con¬ 
sideration  under  in  what  amounts  to 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  when  I  read  in  the 
paper  that  after  we  have  authorized  as 
much'  sugar  procurement  as  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  needed  for  1  year,  the  other 
body  has  provided  by  an  amendment  to 
a  separate  House  bill  that  the  President 
may  acquire  150,000  more  tons.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  that  would  merely 
supplement  the  Mutual  Security  pro¬ 
gram  and  should  be  charged  to  that 
program,  and  not  under  the  guise  of  a 
commodity  that  is  in  short  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule.  I  assume  the  rule  will  be 
adopted.  However,  I  hope  several 
amendments  will  be  seriously  considered 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Whitten]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  just  came  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations  and  their  figures 
show  that  in  the  last  few  years  something 
over  $6  billion  in  U.S.  gold  has  gone  over¬ 
seas.  I  have  become  convinced  that  this 
program  not  only  is  wasteful  and  costly, 
but  that  by  injecting  ourselves  into  the 
internal  affairs  of  foreign  countries  it  has 
become  downright  dangerous. 

I  wanted  to  make  this  observation  at 
this  time,  but  we  will  hear  more  of  it 
when  the  appropriation  aspects  of  this 
matter  come  before  the  House. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much.  I  intended  in 
my  extemporaneous  remarks  on  this  rule 
to  mention  the  fact  that  I  thought  the 
foreign-aid  program  has  done  more  to 
make  unfavorable  our  balance-of -pay¬ 
ments  position  with  foreign  countries 
than  any  other  single  activity  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  carried  on  at  any  time. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  . 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  for  the  excellent 
statement  he  has  made  in  connection 
with  the  opening  of  debate  on  this  an¬ 
nual  multibillion  dollar  giveaway  bill. 
This  bill  used  to  be  regarded  as  the  credit 
card  and  passport  to  Utopia,  but  that 
place  in  the  sun  of  a  foreign  Utopia  was 
usurped  about  10  days  ago  by  the  free 
trade  bill.  This  is  in  effect  the  second 
major  foreign  giveaway  bill  that  we  will 
have  considered  in  a  matter  of  about  10 
days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  this  time, 
although  5  hours  of  general  debate  is 
provided  under  the  rule,  because  I  have 
had  a  little  experience  with  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  foreign  giveaway  bill 
comes  to  the  House  floor.  Somehow  or 
other,  as  with  the  8  hours  of  general 
debate  on  the  free  trade  bill,  the  time 
disappears  and  shortchanged  quite  fre¬ 
quently.  I  did  manage  to  get  3  minutes 
during  general  debate  on  the  free  trade 
bill  and  I  know  that  when  my  cousin,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Judd],  gets  busy  on  the  annual  for¬ 
eign  giveaway  bill,  the  minority  share 
of  the  5  hours  of  general  debate  will  dis¬ 
appear  all  too  rapidly.  So  I  asked  for 
this  time  that  I  may  propound  a  few 
questions  concerning  the  bill,  either  to  my 
distinguished  cousin,  or  to  some  other 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  or  some 
member  of  the  committee  why  there  is 
a  civil  rights  provision  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Because  there  has  been 
discrimination  against  American  citi¬ 
zens  in  some  countries  receiving  Ameri¬ 
can  aid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
can  help  me  out  with  some  information 
in  connection  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  gimmick  on  page  5.  Please 
note  lines  17  through  20: 

The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish 
assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine  in  order  to  promote  the 
economic  development  of  countries  and 
areas  in  Latin  America. 

Why  this  delegation  of  power  to  the 
President?  This  is  another  untram- 
meled,  unconscionable  delegation  of 
power  to  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  Why? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentleman  will  have 
to  ask  that  question  of  those  who  in¬ 
sisted  on  that  language. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  that  language? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes,  I  believe  that  guide¬ 
lines  should  be  spelled  out  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  his 
support  when  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  it  out. 

Mr.  JUDD.  In  committee  I  offered 
some  amendments  that  I  thought  would 
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tighten  up  and  improve  some  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  bill.  They  did  not  carry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  8,  section  253 
under  “Fiscal  Provisions,”  does  that 
make  this  now  a  revolving  fund? 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  does  with  respect  to 
that  particular  program,  title  VI,  which 
has  to  do  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  with  respect  to 
the  alleged  loans  made  to  South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries,  if  the  money  is  repaid,  it 
does  not  go  back  to  the  United  States 
Treasury;  it  goes  into  a  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  fund,  to  be  loaned  to  these  people; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will 
be  a  bigger  and  better  fund  but  receipts 
from  loans  will  go  back  into  the  fund 
and  can  be  used  for  the  same  purposes 
for  which  the  original  funds  were  made 
available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  presume  that  is  the 
reason  points  of  order  were  waived 
against  this  section? 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  probable.  I  hope 
we  will  get  more  money  back  in  repay¬ 
ment  of  principal  plus  interest  than  we 
spend,  and  thus  make  the  fund  bigger. 
That  would  be  an  outcome  devoutly  to 
be  hoped  for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  much  is  in  this  bill?  How  much 
do  you  ask  be  appropriated  by  this  bill? 
I  know  the  gentleman  will  be  asked  this 
question  later,  or  somebody  will  be,  and 
we  might  as  well  get  started  now. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentleman  will  find 
on  the  second  page  of  the  committee  re¬ 
port,  a  summary  of  the  amounts  re¬ 
quested,  the  amounts  the  committee  au¬ 
thorized,  and  the  amounts  the  committee 
reduced. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  is  in  the  bill 
now? 

Mr.  JUDD.  One  billion,  nine  hundred 
and  fifteen  million,  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  plus  an  authorization  for 
development  loans  in  Latin  America  in 
succeeding  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  what  is  the  total  of 
this  bill? 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  depends  on  whether  the 
gentleman  means  what  we  are  authoriz¬ 
ing  for  appropriation  right  now  or 
whether  he  means  authorization  for  ap¬ 
propriation  in  the  next  3  years  if  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  in  support  thereof  is 
presented. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  you  asking 
for?  Is  it  $4,  $5,  or  $6  billion?  It  is  well 
above  $4  billion,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Five  billion,  six  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  million,  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  an  increase  over 
last  year? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  this  $4,668,500,000  that 
is  carried  in  this  authorization  bill  either 
directly  or  indirectly  does  not  include 
the  $6,600  million,  the  estimated  amount 
which  was  carried  over  into  this  fiscal 
year  of  unexpended,  perhaps  obligated, 
some  of  them,  but  unexpended  foreign- 
aid  funds,  so  that  altogether  there  would 
be  $11  billion  involved  in  the  foreign- 
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aid  program  carried  over  and  author¬ 
ized  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JUDD.  To  make  it  complete,  ac¬ 
tually  this  bill  authorizes  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $1,915,400,000,  as  I  said  earlier. 
The  total  of  $4,668,500,000  is  arrived  at 
by  adding  the  $2,753,100,000  authorized 
last  year,  as  the  gentleman  will  recall. 

Mr.  GROSS.  While  the  gentleman  is 
on  his  feet,  included  in  the  provision 
that  apparently  is  designed  to  stop  aid 
to  countries  that  nationalize  or  expro¬ 
priate  property,  American  investments, 
in  foreign  countries,  we  find  this  lan¬ 
guage,  “unless  the  President  determines 
such  suspension  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  national  interest.”  Does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  agree  with  that  kind  of  language? 

Mr.  JUDD.  No.  I  might  say  that  in 
committee  I  proposed  language  which 
would  say  that  aid  would  be  banned  un¬ 
less  the  President  determines  it  is  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  stronger,  but  my  amendment 
did  not  prevail. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  offer 
an  amendment  or  support  an  amentment 
to  knock  out  this  provision? 

Mr.  JUDD.  There  may  be  such  an 
amendment  offered.  But  I  hope  some¬ 
thing  like  my  original  amendment  will 
be  adopted,  because  I  believe  the  restric¬ 
tions  should  be  tighter,  but  not  absolute. 
I  believed  that  under  previous  adminis¬ 
trations,  and  I  believe  so  under  this  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Some  will  say  that  we  are  trying  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President.  No,  we  are 
trying  to  give  him  the  authority  he 
ought  to  have  as  the  person  charged  by 
our  Constitution  with  the  direction  of 
our  foreign  affairs,  but  with  the  Con¬ 
gress  retaining  its  proper  control  over 
these  funds.  I  have  said  this  each  year 
that  we  have  had  this  matter  up  and  it 
is  a  position  I  still  maintain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  not  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  language  as  is  contained 
in  the  Battle  Act,  and  the  Battle  Act  is 
almost  a  dead  letter  because  no  Presi¬ 
dent  has  seen  fit  to  enforce  its  provisions 
in  the  matter  of  selling  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  to  Communist  nations  and  Com¬ 
munist  satellite  nations? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  sorry  we  do  not  have 
our  papers  here  yet  because  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  not  in  charge 
of  the  debate  at  the  moment,  but  it  is 
my  recollection  that  the  language  of  the 
Battle  Act  is  stronger  than  this  lan¬ 
guage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  this  question.  Was  this  bill  sup¬ 
posed  to  come  up  today?  Was  it  not  pro¬ 
gramed  for  tomorrow?  Was  not  the 
gentleman  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  to  come  up  tomorrow? 

Mr.  JUDD.  No ;  I  was  advised  at  least 
3  weeks  ago  that  it  was  coming  up  to¬ 
day,  the  9th  of  July. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York  rMrs.  St. 
George], 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  comes  before  us  again  and 
again,  and  I  can  only  say  when  it  comes 


up,  as  it  does,  and  as  it  passes  every 
year,  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  of  a 
Chinaman  who  was  out  in  a  junk  in  a 
fog.  He  heard  a  big  ship  close  by  blow¬ 
ing  its  fog  horn  and  he  said,  “She  blow 
and  she  blow  and  she  blow,  but  the  fog 
she  come  in  just  the  same.”  And  I  think 
the  fog  comes  in  here  just  the  same  too. 

Now  we  were  very  successful  once  in  a 
foreign  aid  program  that  I  certainly 
have  never  quarreled  with,  and  I  wish  it 
had  been  followed  more  closely  there¬ 
after.  That  was  the  Marshall  plan.  The 
Marshall  plan  set  out  to  do  a  job.  It  set 
a  time  limit  in  which  that  job  could  be 
done  and  accomplish  its  purpose.  West¬ 
ern  Europe  today  is  a  monument  to  the 
strength  of  that  plan.  Since  then  it  has 
been  our  custom  to  continue  pouring 
money  out  all  over  the  world  under  the 
very  mistaken  impression — and  we  all 
agree  that  it  is  a  mistaken  impression — 
this  is  no  new  idea  of  mine  that  has  sud¬ 
denly  been  discovered — we  know  full 
well  it  has  not  made  us  friends  and  on 
the  contrary,  in  many  instances,  it  has 
made  us  ridiculous. 

The  other  day  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  we  were 
hearing  testimony  on  raising  the  salar¬ 
ies  of  postal  and  civil  service  employees. 
These  things  have  dragged  on  for  many 
moons.  I  asked  a  witness  who  also  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  how 
much  he  thought  the  most  lavish  bill 
for  the  raising  of  these  salaries  would 
cost  this  Government  and  cost  us  tax¬ 
payers?  He  replied  it  would  amount 
to  $2  billion.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  believe  it  would  be  quite  a  simple 
thing  to  save  at  least  $2  billion  in  waste 
in  this  particular  foreign  aid  bill?  And 
after  talking,  as  we  always  do,  when  we 
are  questioned  about  something  that  is 
near  to  our  heart,  for  several  minutes, 
my  distinguished  colleague  was  obliged 
to  admit  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to 
tighten  this  thing  up  and  save  at  the 
very  least  $2  billion. 

In  the  minority  report,  it  is  stated,  and 
I  think  wisely  so: 

Individual  committee  members,  as  well  as 
a  committee  staff  survey  team,  have  made 
visits  overseas  within  the  last  year.  Their 
findings  are  an  impressive  catalog  of  poor 
planning  and  faulty  administration.  Nine 
years  ago  the  undersigned  made  an  extensive 
trip  to  study  our  program  abroad.  Upon 
their  return  they  reported  that  money  is  the 
measure  of  our  interest,  not  the  yardstick 
of  our  success. 

I  think  that  is  something  that  we 
should  bear  in  mind  when  this  bill  comes 
up  for  amendment  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

Another  thing  I  think  we  should  look 
into  and  also  consider  for  amendment 
is  the  whole  program  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  The  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  a  magnificent  title.  Nobody  can  op¬ 
pose  it,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House  to  just  take  a  few 
minutes  and  ask  themselves:  What 
progress?  Just  recently,  since  the  Alli¬ 
ance  has  supposedly  gone  into  effect,  we 
have  seen  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Peru 
all  go  over  more  and  more  firmly  to 
military  dictatorships.  It  may  well  be 
that  military  dictatorship  is  the  type  of 


government  those  countries  desire,  but 
it  was  hardly  my  idea  of  an  alliance  for 
progress  to  strengthen  and  build  up  mili¬ 
tary  dictatorships  south  of  the  border. 

(Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  rMr. 
O’Neill]. 

(Mr.  O’NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  that  they  appear  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  following  those  of  Mr.  Smith  of 
Virginia.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  res¬ 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  of  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11921)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11921,  with 
Mr.  Mills  in  the  chair. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  12  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  '  has 
asked  the  Congress  to  provide  $4,878,- 
500,000  for  fiscal  1963  to  carry  on  the 
foreign  aid  program.  In  addition,  he 
asked  for  a  total  authorization  of  $2,400 
million  for  the  3 -year  period  including 
fiscal  years  1964,  1965,  and  1966  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

H.R.  11921  deals  with  only  part  of 
these  funds.  It  includes  a  total  author¬ 
ization  of  $1,915,400,000  for  fiscal  1963 
and  authorizes  appropriations  of  $600 
million  a  year  for  each  of  the  3  fiscal 
years  1964,  1965,  and  1966  for  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized 
in  this  bill,  the  President  is  asking  for 
$2,753,100,000  against  authorizations 
made  last  year. 

This  bill  includes  authorizations  for 
eight  specific  purposes.  The  Executive 
requested  $2,125,400,000  for  these  eight 
purposes.  The  committee  authorized 
$1,915,400000 — a  cut  of  $210  million. 
In  addition,  the  committee  cut  the  au¬ 
thorizations  for  3  future  years  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  $200  million  a 
year — a  total  of  $600  million. 

If  you  add  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds  for  3  fiscal  years  after  1963,  the 
total  authorization  in  this  bill  is  $3,715, 
400,000. 

The  President’s  request  for  funds  for 
fiscal  1963  to  finance  foreign  aid  opera¬ 
tions  is  larger  than  his  request  last  year, 
$4,762,500  000,  and  substantially  larger 
than  the  $3,914  600,000  which  Congress 
appropriated  for  fiscal  1962. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  those  who  will  say  that  this  bill,  au¬ 
thorizing  this  large  sum  of  money,  is 
not  realistic.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
the  President  and  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  should  have  given  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  widespread  dissatisfaction 
with  the  foreign  aid  program  and  to  the 
frequent  criticisms  of  its  operation  which 
appear,  and  that  the  President,  instead 
of  asking  for  more  money  than  he  re¬ 
quested  last  year,  should  have  reex¬ 
amined  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
foreign  assistance  program,  and  that 
committee,  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  a  10-percent  cut  in  the  funds  au¬ 
thorized  for  fiscal  1963,  should  have 
insisted  on  a  drastic  revision  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  the  President  is 
aware  that  there  is  criticism  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program,  and  I  can  assure  the 
House  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  not  only  is  aware  of  this  criti¬ 
cism,  but  as  a  result  of  its  own  investiga¬ 
tions,  has  assured  itself  that  at  least 
some  of  the  criticism  is  justified. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  nature  of 
these  criticisms  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  justified. 

One  category  of  criticism  is  that  we 
are  going  at  the  job  of  fighting  the  cold 
war,  carrying  on  our  foreign  policy  and 
operating  the  foreign  aid  program  in  the 
wrong  way;  that  our  generalship  is  bad, 
and  that  our  money  is  being  spent  for  the 
wrong  things. 

Most  of  the  other  criticisms  have  to  do 
with  waste,  inefficiency,  and  poor  man¬ 
agement  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  aid 
operations. 

The  attention  given  by  the  press  and 
by  commentators  to  the  words  and  the 
acts  of  the  leaders  of  Yugoslavia,  Indo¬ 
nesia,  India,  and  some  of  the  recently 
emerged  African  countries,  tends  to  leave 
the  impression  that  most  of  our  foreign 
aid  money  is  being  spent  for  the  benefit 
of  governments  who  do  not  appreciate  it, 
who  are  not  sure  whether  they  are  for  or 
against  communism,  and  who  find  more 
that  is  wrong  with  U.S.  policy  than  that 
there  is  to  approve. 

Now  let  me  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  be  realistic  and  to  face  the 
facts.  This  bill  contains  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $440  million  for  what  is  called 
supporting  assistance.  Seventy-five  per¬ 
cent  of  this  total  is  programed  for  five 
countries  which  are  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  in  maintaining  military 
forces  for  defense  against  Communist 
aggression  which  forces  are  substantially 
larger  than  these  nations  could  afford 
to  support  if  they  had  to  depend  on  their 
own  resources.  I  am  talking  about  such 
countries  as  Turkey,  Korea,  and  Viet¬ 
nam.  All  five  of  these  countries  to  which 
75  percent  of  the  supporting  assistance 
money  goes  are  on  the  edges  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  empire  and  are  directly  faced  with 
the  threat  of  Soviet  aggression. 

Is  it  bad  strategy  to  provide  economic 
aid  to  these  nations  which  have  allied 
themselves  with  us  in  standing  up 
against  Communist  aggression  and  which 
count  on  our  support?  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  anyone  who  feels  that  it 
would  be  sound  cold  war  strategy  to 


abandon  these  governments  by  termi¬ 
nating  our  assistance  to  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Seventy-four 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[Roll  No.  148] 


Addabbo 

Friedel 

Morrison 

Alford 

Giaimo 

Mul  ter 

Andersen, 

Gilbert 

Murphy 

Minn. 

Glenn 

Nix 

Anfuso 

Granahan 

Norrell 

Auchincloss 

Grant 

Osmers 

Baker 

Gray 

Peterson 

Barrett 

Green,  Oreg. 

Philbln 

Barry 

Green,  Pa. 

Pike 

Bass,  N.H. 

Griffin 

Pillion 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hall 

Powell 

Betts 

Hansen 

Price 

Blltch 

Harris 

Purcell 

Boggs 

Harrison,  Va. 

Rains 

Bolling 

Harrison,  Wyo.  Randall 

Bonner 

Hays 

Reece 

Boykin 

Healey 

Riley 

Brademas 

Hemphill 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Bromwell 

Hiestand 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Broyhill 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Robison 

Buckley 

Hoffman,  Mich 

.  Rodino 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Horan 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Cahill 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Rosenthal 

Carey 

Jennings 

Rostenkowskl 

Celler 

Jones,  Mo. 

Saund 

Chelf 

Kearns 

Scranton 

Church 

Keogh 

Selden 

Coad 

Kilburn 

Shelley 

Colmer 

King.  Calif. 

Sheppard 

Cook 

Kitchin 

Shipley 

Cooley 

Kluczynskl 

Smith,  Calif. 

Corman 

Knox 

Smith,  Iowa 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Kowalski 

Spence 

Davis, 

Laird 

Taber 

James  C. 

Landrum 

Teague,  Tex. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Lane 

Thompson,  La. 

Dawson 

Lesinski 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Delaney 

Libonati 

Thornberry 

Diggs 

McCulloch 

Tuck 

Dingell 

McSween 

Utt 

Donohue 

Macdonald 

Vanik 

Dooley 

Magnuson 

Van  Zandt 

Evins 

Martin,  Mass. 

Wallhauser 

Farbstein 

Merrow 

Whalley 

Fino 

Miller, 

Wickersham 

Flood 

George  P. 

Willis 

Fogarty 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Fountain 

Minshall 

Wright 

Frazier 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Young 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  11921,  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  290  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  Committee  rose,  I  was  discussing 
supporting  assistance.  The  normal  cate¬ 
gory  of  supporting  assistance  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  small  amount  of  money  we  pay 
a  few  governments  for  oversea  bases. 
This  amounts  to  about  77  percent  of  the 
money  in  supporting  assistance. 

Again  I  want  to  say  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  will  argue  that  foreign  aid  money 
has  been  misspent  when  it  provides  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  so  that  we  may  have 


military  bases  located  in  strategic  loca¬ 
tions  overseas. 

This  category  of  supporting  assistance 
also  includes  a  small  amount  of  money 
for  those  few  governments  who  insist 
on  some  sort  of  compensation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  for  the  right 
to  maintain  military  bases  within  their 
territory.  Most  of  the  foreign  nations 
where  we  have  bases  do  not  require  such 
compensation.  They  regard  themselves 
as  our  allies  and  are  glad  to  make  such 
contributions  as  they  are  able  to  the 
common  defense.  But,  there  are  a  few 
nations  who  are  not  allied  with  us  and 
who  take  the  position  that  we  must  do 
something  for  them  in  return  for  the 
right  to  maintain  our  bases. 

Let  me  say  again  that  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  anyone  who  would  argue 
that  our  foreign  aid  money  is  being  mis¬ 
spent  because  we  provide  economic  as¬ 
sistance  to  countries  in  order  to  have 
military  bases  at  strategic  locations 
overseas. 

The  largest  authorization  contained  in 
this  bill  is  $600  million  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  for  fiscal  year  1963,  together 
with  authorizations  of  similar  amounts 
for  the  fiscal  years  1964,  1965,  and  1966. 
I  wonder  how  many  critics  of  our  cold 
war  strategy  are  prepared  to  argue  that 
it  is  a  mistake  for  us  to  offer  substantial 
economic  assistance  to  our  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  neighbors. 

Everyone  is  aware  of  the  widespread 
dissatisfaction  and  unrest  among  the 
masses  of  the  population  in  that  area. 
Everyone  is  aware  that  the  Communists 
are  going  all  out  to  take  advantage  of 
this  unrest  in  an  effort  to  follow  the  Cu¬ 
ban  pattern  in  other  Latin  American 
countries.  The  President  is  giving  top 
priority  to  the  effort  to  prevent  Latin 
America  from  going  Communist,  and  I 
am  sure  there  are  very  few  people  who 
disagree  with  that  policy.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  want  the  President  to  have  all 
the  money  that  he  can  use  effectively 
for  this  purpose. 

This  bill  also  includes  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $300  million  for  development 
grants  and  technical  assistance.  This 
category  of  aid  provides  the  funds  for 
continuing  the  point  4  type  of  opera¬ 
tion.  This  money  goes  to  the  less  devel¬ 
oped  countries  which  lack  the  engineers, 
technicians  and  other  skilled  personnel 
to  evaluate  and  develop  their  resources. 
Many  of  these  countries  are  just  starting 
out  as  independent  nations.  Their  gov¬ 
ernments  are  inexperienced  and  unso¬ 
phisticated.  Many  of  them  do  not  know 
much  about  the  evils  of  international 
communism  and  most  of  them  are  more 
afraid  of  foreign  domination  than  any¬ 
thing  else. 

In  general,  it  is  our  policy  to  assist 
such  nations  with  their  economic  devel¬ 
opment  without  insisting  that  they  sign 
up  with  us  in  the  cold  war.  If  we  do  not 
offer  them  this  opportunity,  the  only 
alternative  would  be  for  them  to  follow 
the  road  leading  to  communism,  not 
by  deliberate  choice  but  by  force  of 
circumstances. 

The  other  large  authorizations  in  this 
bill  are  $275  million  for  the  contingency 
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fund  and  $148,900,000  for  U.S.  voluntary 
contributions  to  a  number  of  interna¬ 
tional  organizations. 

There  are  a  few  who  fail  to  recognize 
that  in  the  world  in  which  we  live,  where 
almost  every  day  we  face  a  new  crisis,  a 
contingency  fund  for  dealing  with  un¬ 
foreseen  emergencies  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  There  can  be  disagreement  as  to 
how  large  such  a  contingenry  fund  should 
be.  Experience  with  the  use  of  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  in  the  past  indicates  that 
much  of  the  contingency  fund  money 
has  been  spent  for  purposes  other  than 
meeting  emergencies.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
cut  the  Executive  request  for  $400  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  contingency  fund  to  $275 
million.  We  believe  that  this  amount 
can  be  justified  as  a  necessary  provision 
so  that  we  can  meet  new  problems 
promptly  when  they  occur. 

The  sum  authorized  for  U.S.  con¬ 
tributions  to  international  organiza¬ 
tions  is  determined  by  the  budgets  voted 
by  these  organizations  to  which  the 
United  States  belongs.  If  we  fail  to 
make  these  contributions,  we  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  being  in  default.  In  view  of 
the  present  world  situation,  this  would 
be  a  bad  time  to  find  ourselves  in  such 
a  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  I  have 
amply  demonstrated  that  if  you  take  a 
realistic  look  at  the  money  in  this  bill 
in  terms  of  cold  war  strategy,  we  are  not 
authorizing  its  expenditure  for  the 
wrong  things. 

We  cannot  win  the  cold  war  if  we 
abandon  our  military  allies. 

We  cannot  win  the  cold  war  if  we 
pull  out  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
tell  our  neighbors  to  the  south  that  from 
now  on  they  must  go  it  alone. 

We  cannot  win  the  cold  war  if  we  drive 
the  new  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  into 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  or  to  imply  that 
there  are  no  valid  criticisms  of  the  use 
of  our  foreign  aid  money.  I  think  we 
should  always  treat  our  friends  and  allies 
better  than  we  treat  governments  who 
constantly  complain  about  our  policies 
and  straddle  basic  issues.  We  should 
make  sure  that  governments  which  ex¬ 
propriate  U.S.  property  without  prompt 
and  adequate  compensation  do  not  find 
that  they  are  better  off  as  a  result.  Let 
me  point  out  that  this  bill  contains  a 
comprehensive  and  carefully  worked  out 
provision  dealing  with  this  matter. 

I  believe  that  Congress  has  not  only  a 
right  but  an  obligation  to  make  known 
to  the  Executive  how  it  stands  on  policy 
as  well  as  on  practice.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  let  me  remind  you  that  existing  law 
clearly  expresses  the  opposition  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  providing  aid  to  Communist 
countries  and  to  giving  assistance  to  Yu¬ 
goslavia.  Let  me  make  the  point,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  make  the 
President  aware  of  the  position  of  the 
Congress  on  important  issues,  but  it  is 
another  thing  to  tie  the  President’s 
hands  so  that  he  cannot  take  necessary 
action  to  meet  critical  problems. 

We  all  recognize  that  we  cannot  spell 
out  in  legislation  the  strategy  and  con¬ 
duct  for  a  hot  war,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  equally  true  of  a  cold  war. 


Congress  cannot  see  in  advance  what 
will  happen  nor  determine  the  appropri¬ 
ate  action  to  take. 

One  particular  danger  which  we 
should  avoid  is  for  the  Congress  to  take 
action  which  will  drive  any  nation  into 
the  Soviet  bloc.  If  a  government,  after 
waivering,  bargaining,  or  maneuvering, 
makes  its  own  choice  to  join  the  Commu¬ 
nists,  we  can  regret  such  action  and  per¬ 
haps  feel  that  our  policies  have  failed. 
There  is  no  advantage  to  the  United 
States,  however,  in  forcing  a  waiver er  to 
stop  waivering  and  to  go  Communist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  a  word 
about  waste,  inefficiency,  and  poor  ad¬ 
ministration  in  connection  with  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  I  can  report  with 
confidence  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  is  reasonably  well  informed  on 
such  matters.  We  have,  during  the  last 
couple  of  years,  added  to  our  staff  two 
top  accountants  with  years  of  oversea 
experience  with  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  we  receive  from  them  con¬ 
tinual  reports  of  deficiencies  in  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  operations.  Some  of  these  re¬ 
ports  have  been  published.  We  take  up 
with  the  Executive  all  the  evidence  of 
waste  and  inefficiency  which  we  collect, 
and  then  from  time  to  time  check  up  on 
the  remedial  action  which  the  admin¬ 
istrators  of  our  foreign  aid  program  have 
taken. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  point  out 
one  thing:  All  the  20  top  officials  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
are  new  and  many  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
oversea  missions  are  being  replaced.  If 
new  blood  is  needed  to  correct  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  program,  we  are  getting 
it. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  expect  mir¬ 
acles.  The  new  people  are  finding  the 
going  harder  than  they  anticipated.  It 
takes  skill  and  experience  to  run  a  for¬ 
eign  aid  program,  and  there  are  not 
enough  qualified  people.  The  new  of¬ 
ficials  are  beginning  to  take  hold,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  committee  has  found  them 
receptive  to  our  reports.  They  appear 
to  be  more  anxious  to  correct  deficien¬ 
cies  than  to  defend  past  actions.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  look  to  an  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  the  program. 

No  one  is  ever  satisfied  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  a  war  while  it  is  being  fought. 
Victory  is  the  only  conclusive  evidence 
that  our  strategy  is  right.  The  way  to 
cure  dissatisfaction  with  our  cold  war  ef¬ 
fort  is  not  to  quit  or  to  reduce  our  effort. 
There  were  a  lot  of  dissatisfied  people  in 
this  country  in  the  trying  days  of  1943. 

A  cold  war  must  inevitably  be  long  drawn 
out.  The  way  to  get  quick  and  decisive 
results  is  to  change  the  cold  war  to  a  hot 
war.  We  have  to  reconcile  ourselves  to 
the  frustrations  of  the  slower  and  less 
decisive  course  which  all  of  us  prefer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  let  me  say 
that  this  is  a  realistic  bill.  Let  us  face 
the  facts  concerning  foreign  aid,  but  let 
us  face  all  the  facts.  The  big  money  au¬ 
thorized  in  this  bill  goes  to  key  programs, 
the  vital  importance  of  which  everyone 
must  recognize.  You  cannot  carry  on  a 
cold  war  without  money,  and  you  cannot 
win  the  cold  war  without  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  in  regard  to  this  $148.9  mil¬ 
lion  appropriation  for  fiscal  1963.  Is 
not  a  great  majority  of  that  sum  to  be 
used  by  the  United  Nations  in  its  pro¬ 
grams? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  is  used  by  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  most  of  which  are 
affiliated  with  the  U.N.  The  United  Na¬ 
tions  Children’s  Fund  is  included.  The 
United  Nations  economic  assistance  to 
the  Congo  is  here.  Our  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance 
Fund  is  in  here. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  great  bulk  goes  to 
the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  goes  to  the  inter¬ 
national  organizations  to  which  we  be¬ 
long. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  In  addition  to  that, 
we  have  our  assessed  share  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes,  we  have  our  reg¬ 
ular  assessment  to  the  United  Nations, 
not  included  in  this  fund. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  How  much  does  that 
amount  to? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Thirty-two  percent 
of  the  budget.  The  budget  of  the  United 
Nations  is  about  $74  million,  and  32  per¬ 
cent  would  be  our  assessed  share. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  In  addition  we  con¬ 
tribute  to  some  65  different  international 
organizations  for  which  funds  are  not 
in  this  bill;  do  we  not? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  belong  to  many 
international  organizations,  funds  for 
which  are  not  included  in  this  bill;  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  And  those  funds  vary 
with  the  different  departments’  and 
agencies’  budgets;  do  they  not? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Does  the  gentleman 
happen  to  know  how  much  they  amount 
to? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Many  of  the  annual 
budgets  are  smaller  amounts.  I  would 
not  know  the  total,  sir. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  This  sum  does  in  no 
way  reflect  upon  the  so-called  bond 
issue;  it  is  not  commingled  with  the 
bond  issue.  That  is  to  be  in  addition  to 
these  funds? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  to  be  in  a 
separate  piece  of  legislation.  None  of 
the  funds  in  this  bill  are  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  bond  issue. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Along  the  line  of  the 
questions  just  put,  is  it  not  also  true 
that  out  of  the  President’s  Contingency 
Fund  sums  may  be  paid  to  the  United 
Nations  or  its  agencies? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Contingency 
Fund  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  to 
meet  emergencies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  United  Nations 
raided  the  United  Nations  Children’s 
Fund,  UNICEF,  lately  for  money  to  sup¬ 
port  the  United  Nations? 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  there  has  been 
some  borrowing  from  some  of  the  inter¬ 
national  funds.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  the  Children’s  Fund  has  been 
involved  or  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman.  Money 
has  been  taken  from  the  Children’s 
Fund.  I  thought  this  was  a  sacrosanct 
fund;  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  aid¬ 
ing  children  of  the  downtrodden  all  over 
the  world,  and  yet  we  find  it  goes  to  the 
support  of  bar  north  and  bar  south  at 
United  Nations  headquarters.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  it  is  good  business  to 
allow  the  Children’s  Fund  to  be  used  to 
aid  this  polyglot  setup  in  New  York? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  there  has  been 
a  small  amount  borrowed  from  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Fund. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  We  have  been  assured 
that  borrowing  from  those  various  funds 
took  place  only  when  the  U.N.  faced  a 
situation  such  as  a  businessman  faces 
when  he  has  a  major  payment  coming 
due  on  the  1st  of  July  and  he  runs  out  of 
cash  30  days  or  so  ahead  of  that  date. 
He  goes  to  the  bank  and  gets  a  30-day 
loan  to  carry  him  over  until  his  payment 
will  be  received.  We  were  told  that  the 
borrowings  from  these  various  funds, 
which  I  myself  do  not  like  even  in  these 
circumstances,  were  due  to  the  fact  the 
U.N.  was  short  of  money  because  of  the 
Congo  and  other  operations.  They 
knew  that  certain  payments  were  com¬ 
ing  due  on  certain  days  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  and  they  borrowed  funds  which 
were  not  needed  at  that  time  by  the 
Children’s  Fund  and  several  others  to 
carry  the  U.N.  through  until  the  regular 
payments  were  received. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  I  may  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  a  question? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Have  we  been  oversup¬ 
plying  UNICEF  with  money  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  has  such  funds  that  it  can 
finance  these  super-duper  organizations? 

Mr.  JUDD.  No,  I  do  not  think  we 
have  been  oversupplying  them.  But 
UNICEF  expenditures  were  so  scheduled 
that  the  money  was  not  going  to  be 
needed  until  some  months  later,  which 
happens  in  the  operations  of  any  organ¬ 
ization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  happens  to  the  poor 
children  who  are  starving? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  can  assure  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  that  no  funds  that  were 
programed  for  taking  care  of  children 
during  the  particular  period  were  taken 
away  and  used  for  other  purposes,  even 
temporarily. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says 
none  of  the  funds  were  taken  away,  even 
temporarily? 

Mr.  JUDD.  No ;  I  said  that  funds  that 
were  needed  for  care  for  children  in  that 
period  of  time  were  not  taken  away  and 
used  for  other  purposes,  even  tem¬ 
porarily. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  evidently  the  need 
is  not  very  great. 


Mr.  JUDD.  The  need  is  spread  over 
a  period  of  12  months.  When  it  receives 
its  money  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
it  does  not  need  some  of  that  money 
until  the  6th,  8th,  or  10th  month  and, 
therefore,  some  of  the  funds  were  avail¬ 
able  for  temporary  use  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  None  of  the  operations  of 
UNICEF  or  specialized  agencies  were  in 
anywise  impaired,  so  we  were  assured. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Even  though  it  has 
been  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Judd]  that  the  borrowing 
from  UNICEF  has  not  actually  affected 
the  operations  of  UNICEF,  it  has  caused 
serious  doubt  throughout  the  United 
States  over  the  whole  procedure  under 
which  the  UNICEF  funds  are  admin¬ 
istered.  For  example,  I  think  every 
Member  present  knows  that  on  Hal¬ 
loween  there  was  a  concerted  drive,  na¬ 
tionwide,  to  get  youngsters  to  go  around 
the  various  districts  with  collection  boxes 
for  UNICEF.  Many  of  these  little  chil¬ 
dren  were  being  subjected  to  very  serious 
objections  this  last  October  because  of 
the  reports  that  had  been  heard  about 
the  funds  being  diverted  to  other  parts 
of  the  United  Nations;  that  if  the  United 
Nations  desires  to  protect  this  source  of 
voluntary  contribution,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
should  make  the  Department  of  State 
fully  aware  that  this  source  of  voluntary 
contribution  is  likely  to  be  greatly  re¬ 
stricted  or  eliminated  if  they  use  these 
funds  for  any  other  purpose,  no  matter 
how  soon  they  are  paid  back. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  borrowing  was  from  the 
balance  on  hand  collected  from  the  reg¬ 
ular  assessment,  and  was  not  from  the 
funds  collected  by  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  borrowing  was  from  the 
regular  assessments  paid  by  the  coun¬ 
tries.  This  would  include  the  assessment 
of  $12  million,  paid  in  by  the  United 
States.  But  the  borrowing  was  not  from 
the  voluntary  contributions  that  went 
into  the  UNICEF  fund.  The  borrowing 
was  only  from  funds  on  hand  but  not 
yet  needed  by  the  children’s  fund  to  pay 
its  expenses.  It  was  able  to  pay  its  bills 
when  they  came  due. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  would  like  to  ask 
about  section  101  of  the  bill.  Are  we 
inserting  some  new  language  in  this  bill 
on  page  2  thereof? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
go  back  to  the  Ramseyer  print  of  the 
bill  he  will  see  that  this  is  just  an 
extension  of  the  “freedom  of  navigation’’ 
amendment  that  was  written  into  the 
original  act. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  do  not  understand 
who  is  going  to  make  judgment  on  the 
question  whether  a  community  or  a 
country  discriminates  against  some  of 
our  citizens  because  of  race,  creed  or 
color.  Who  will  make  that  decision,  the 
State  Department? 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Under  this  provision 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  make  the 
determination. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  What  is  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  additional  language? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  have  had  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  U.S.  Congress  who  have 
traveled  in  various  areas  of  the 
world  and  were  refused  entrance  to  cer¬ 
tain  countries  which  are  receiving  our 
aid  under  this  program. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  will  be  frank  with 
the  gentleman.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
want  to  interfere  very  much  with  some 
of  those  countries,  but  I  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  having  this  language  in  this 
bill.  We  have  not  been  carrying  that 
language.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
nothing  more  than  political  propaganda 
at  home  to  try  to  satisfy  certain  groups 
of  people  broadcasting  all  over  the  world 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  friction  and 
confusion  here,  that  does  not  exist.  I 
do  not  see  „any  sense  to  it  myself. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  committee  has 
received  testimony  that  Members  of 
Congress  traveling  on  official  duties  were 
refused  admission  to  two  or  three  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  What  kind  of  offi¬ 
cial  duties  were  the  Members  perform¬ 
ing  when  they  were  refused  admission? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  A  Member  of  Congress 
was  refused  entrance  to  several  countries 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Why  should  we 
continue  to  give  them  aid?  We  can 
withhold  aid,  if  the  conditions  justify  it, 
without  writing  this  provision  into  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  amendment  puts 
a  limitation  on  the  aid,  if  the  condition 
continues. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
need  an  amendment.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  have  enough  judgment  ourselves 
to  cut  off  aid  if  our  officials  have  been 
mistreated  by  some  other  country. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Under  the  amend¬ 
ment,  we  are  supposed  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  such  discrimination  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  aid  we  make  available. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  I  want  to  congratulate  my  chair¬ 
man  for  the  magnificent  way  he  han¬ 
dled  the  committee  during  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  bill.  I  should  like  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  matter  just  brought  up.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  has  been  long  op¬ 
posed  to  any  aid  to  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  to  any  country  which 
did  not  live  up  to  those  principles  on 
which  our  country  was  founded. 

With  reference  to  the  Member  of 
Congress  or  several  Members  of  Congress 
who  sought  to  go  into  certain  areas  of 
the  Middle  East,  and  whose  right  to  do 
so  was  questioned  because  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  that  was  the  issue  which  we  at¬ 
tempted  to  deal  with  in  this  section  of 
the  bill. 

I  offered  an  amendment  which  would 
cut  off  all  aid  to  any  country  which  did 
not  respect  the  principles  of  freedom  of 
travel,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
worship,  and  the  like,  which  are  written 
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into  our  Constitution  and  which  were  re¬ 
inforced  and  reaffirmed  in  the  first  10 
amendments  thereto. 

The  committee  adopted  a  rather 
strong  amendment  on  this  subject  in  the 
hope  that  the  countries  of  the  world 
would  endeavor  to  eliminate  infringe¬ 
ments  on  those  freedoms  and  permit 
American  citizens  to  travel  freely  to  all 
the  countries  of  the  free  world.  I  believe 
that  amendment  is  in  the  bill  before  us, 
and  I  support  it,  although  I  wish  it  were 
more  strongly  worded;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  my  chairman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  has  discussed  previously 
with  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  the 
very  helpful  assistance  which  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  has 
rendered  during  the  past  year  through 
the  medical  assistance  and  health  pro¬ 
gram  known  as  Project  Hope.  In  a  pre¬ 
vious  discussion  of  this  legislation  in  the 
last  Congress  another  spokesman  for  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  Hays,  made  it  very  clear  that  funds 
within  this  bill  were  available  under  the 
provisions  of  section  214(b)  involving 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad 
to  assist  in  endeavors  such  as  Project 
Hope.  Some  of  the  assistance  which  has 
been  given  to  Project  Hope  during  the 
last  12  months,  as  I  understand,  has 
come  from  contingency  funds.  I  wanted 
to  make  sure  in  the  discussion  which 
the  gentleman  has  given  with  regard  to 
contingency  funds  that  the  committee 
still  holds  to  the  position  which  it  stated 
earlier  that  these  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  Project  Hope  when  merited. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct.  As  I 
remember  it  a  small  amount  of  contigen- 
cy  fund  money  was  used  to  fix  up  the 
vessel  which  was  used  but  I  am  not  sure 
whether  this  was  during  the  last  12 
months.  I  am  familiar  with  the  Project 
Hope.  I  watched  the  mission  last  year, 
and  I  am  very  familiar  with  their  pres¬ 
ent  mission.  I  feel  that  the  money  has 
been  well  used  and  I  support  the  project. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Did  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  gentleman  to  say  there  were 
some  uses  of  the  contingency  fund  which 
the  committee  found  were  not  proper,  or 
at  least  were  subject  to  criticism? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  what  those  uses  were? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  are  referred  to 
in  the  committee  report.  The  primary 
objection  has  been  that  some  of  the  uses 
of  contingency  fund  money  did  not  in¬ 
volve  emergencies,  one  of  the  uses  we 
felt  was  doubtful  was  buying  two  book¬ 
mobiles  for  one  small  country.  Another 
was  using  some  of  the  contingency  fund 
by  transfer  for  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  how  much  these  misuses  amounted 
to? 


Mr.  MORGAN.  They  were  a  very 
small  amount  of  money.  I  do  not  know 
exactly. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Was  there  any  gift  of 
money  to  a  country  named  Samoa? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes,  I  believe  that  is 
where  the  two  bookmobiles  went. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
may  have  been  on  the  floor  when  I  spoke 
on  the  rule.  I  expressed  some  apprehen¬ 
sion  then  that  this  sugar  program  is 
being  commingled  with  our  mutual  as¬ 
sistance  program.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  concern  about  that?  Does  he 
think  it  is  a  good  policy  to  commingle 
these  programs,  or  does  he  think  it  is 
so  being  administered? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  absolutely  op¬ 
posed  to  commingling  our  sugar  policy 
with  the  mutual  security  bill. 

Mr.  AVERY.  We  considered  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  sugar  bill  the 
other  day,  on  a  Saturday,  as  I  recall.  It 
was  my  understanding  that  bill  was  to 
provide  all  of  the  doemstic  demand  that 
would  be  appropriate  for  sugar  each  year 
for  the  next  5  years.  Yet  we  learn  that 
the  other  body  is  bringing  an  amend¬ 
ment  back  here  on  a  different  House  bill 
to  provide  another  150,000  tons  of  sugar. 
If  we  already  have  as  much  as  we  need, 
what  else  would  that  be  but  mutual 
security? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  there  has  been 
some  criticism  from  the  Latin  American 
countries  as  to  their  quotas  under  the 
legislation  passed  by  Congress  a  week 
ago  Saturday.  I  am  opposed  to  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  tack  it  onto  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  should  like  to  say  at 
this  point  I  would  enjoy  very  much  hav¬ 
ing  the  sugar  bill  brought  here.  I  guar¬ 
antee  that  all  countries  which  are  anti¬ 
communist  would  receive  their  proper 
quotas. 

I  would  also  like  to  urge  that  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  programs  be  brought  under 
the  jurisdiction  and  review  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  about  those 
programs.  There  is  a  great  deal  more 
money  spent  under  Public  Law  480  and 
relevant  programs  for  the  support  of 
our  domestic  agriculture  than  under  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  Over  the  years,  Public 
Law  480  has  been  the  real  means  for 
accumulating  local  currencies  abroad  for 
our  Government.  So  I  think  those  op¬ 
posing  this  bill,  who  come  from  those 
areas  of  our  country  where  the  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  are  so  great,  should  con¬ 
sider  their  vote  on  this  because  of  the 
very  fact  that  the  foreign  aid  programs 
aids  and  encourages  the  disposal  of  our 
farm  surpluses  abroad  under  Public  Law 
480. 

Mr.  AVERY.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  I  would  like  to  make  this  observa¬ 
tion.  I  am  not  particularly  opposed  to 
giving  further  consideration  to  these 


certain  Latin  American  countries  as  far 
as  sugar  quotas  are  concerned,  but  I  am 
becoming  frustrated,  if  you  please,  I  have 
been  trying  to  support  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  we  came  in  here  with 
two  different  bills  and  now  we  are  told 
that  neither  of  these  bills  is  acceptable 
so  far  as  the  State  Department  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I  assume  they  are  bringing  out 
an  arrangement  now  under  the  mutual 
security  bill,  and  then  I  object  to  it. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
situation  to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  has 
consumed  29  minutes. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  always  interesting 
to  come  into  the  well  of  this  House  on 
this  bill,  we  find  so  few  people  here.  It 
is  particularly  interesting  this  year  be¬ 
cause  so  few  people  seem  to  want  to 
speak  on  it.  Is  it  a  demonstration  of  an 
apathy  that  can  be  very  dangerous  to  the 
future  of  our  country  to  say  nothing  of 
the  future  of  the  world?  If  so,  one 
would  certainly  regret  this  being  the 
case. 

The  debate  on  foreign  aid  is  just  like 
the  usually  hearty  annuals,  the  peren¬ 
nials  and  the  decennials.  It  comes  up 
and  up  and  up  each  year,  and  each  year 
somebody  gets  up,  as  one  of  my  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleagues  from  Ohio  did,  and 
says,  “We  were  told  long  ago  that  if  we 
did  this  and  this  and  this,  it  would  be 
over  in  a  short  time — 2  years  or  5  years 
or  10  years.”  We  may  have  been  told 
that  by  a  few  people,  but  anybody  with 
any  commonsense  and  any  knowledge  of 
the  situation  in  the  world  would  not  have 
thought  it — much  less  said  it.  The 
whole  world  went  down  into  a  very  deep 
hole  in  its  swing  toward  a  new  way  of 
doing  everything.  We  pulled  some  of  it 
out  with  the  Marshall  plan.  We  pulled 
some  more  of  it  out  with  the  Greek  - 
Turkish  aid  program.  Otherwise,  Eu¬ 
rope  would  have  been  Communist  with¬ 
out  any  question  or  doubt.  Surely  that 
is  not  anything  to  be  ashamed  of,  rather 
should  we  be  exceedingly  proud.  Of 
course,  the  fact  is  that  we  have  made 
mistakes — who  does  not  make  mistakes? 
Do  you  think  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  and 
a  few  of  the  big  concerns  all  over  the 
world  do  not  make  mistakes?  Of  course, 
they  do,  and  they  lose  money.  They  lose 
some  of  their  good  personnel.  Well,  so 
do  we;  and  I  do  not  think  this  is  so  dif¬ 
ferent  that  it  should  make  someone  get 
up  and  say  that  we  had  better  stop  it  all. 

There  have 'been  a  great  many  argu¬ 
ments  made  in  the  course  of  the  years 
about  our  deficiencies — the  deficiences 
of  the  program— its  failures,  its  frustra¬ 
tions,  its  expectations.  Seldom  is  any¬ 
thing  said  about  its  accomplishments. 
But  our  world  is  what  it  is  today  because 
we  have  given  other  countries  aid.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  well 
if  more  people  would  leaf  through  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  and 
find  out  some  of  the  cold  facts — some 
good  and  some  bad — and  come  up  with 
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a  little  clearer  picture  in  their  minds  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 

It  is  invariable  that  the  debate  coin¬ 
cides  with  some  dramatic  crisis  or  some 
development  abroad.  This  year  is  not 
any  exception.  The  proponents  seize  on 
these  events  to  argue  that  we  must  not 
weaken  now  while  the  opponents  are 
equally  firm  in  arguing  that  foreign  aid 
has  not  produced  the  kind  of  world 
that  we  want  or  that  we  expected  it 
would. 

I  find  it  helpful  in  formulating  my  own 
views  to  back  away  from  the  discordant 
events  of  the  present  to  take  a  longer 
view. 

If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  then  better 
judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

These  words  were  uttered  a  hundred 
years  ago  by  Abraham  Lincoln  but  they 
sum  up  the  dilemma  we  face  today. 
They  are  an  eloquent  plea  for  perspec¬ 
tive — an  ingredient  that  is  so  often  lack¬ 
ing  in  our  debate  on  foreign  aid. 

I  leave  to  others  to  discuss  the  details 
of  the  bill  before  the  House.  My  concern 
is  whether  the  foreign  aid  program  ad¬ 
dresses  itself  to  the»  symptoms  or  to  the 
causes  of  our  international  problems. 

The  symptoms  show  themselves  in  the 
daily  crises  that  span  the  headlines.  The 
harassed  citizen,  preocuppied  with  his 
immediate  problems,  despairs  of  under¬ 
standing  and  impatiently  urges  settle¬ 
ments  and  expects  solutions.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  citizen  has  a  very  hard  time  these 
days.  I  know  we  are  all  getting  letters 
from  him.  He  is  frightened,  he  is  dis¬ 
couraged,  he  is  frustrated,  he  does  not 
like  what  is  going  on.  He  does  not  know 
how  to  put  his  finger  on  just  what  it  is 
or  where  it  is.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  any 
of  us  in  the  Congress  to  put  our  hands 
down  and  pick  up  the  quicksilver  that 
is  running  around  all  around  us,  but  I 
would  think  that  anybody  who  really 
looks  at  life  as  it  is  today  would  realize 
that  we  are  living  in  a  century  of  con¬ 
stant  ferment,  and  that  peace  will  be  the 
exception  and  not  the  norm  in  our  life¬ 
time.  I  doubt  if  even  the  youngest  of 
the  Members  here  on  the  floor  today  will 
live  to  see  any  kind  of  real  peace.  That 
I  can  promise  you. 

As  I  analyze  our  foreign  aid  program 
over  the  years  it  is  directed  toward  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  two  great  challenges  of  our 
time.  First  is  the  persistent  pressure  of 
communism;  and  second,  the  developing 
world  of  new  nations. 

As  individuals  and  as  a  Nation  we  are 
“against”  communism.  But  what  is  the 
nature  of  our  oppsition?  Too  often  it 
consists  only  of  strong  words  and  vig¬ 
orous  resolutions  of  denunciation.  Many 
of  us  make  ourselves  into  the  “paper 
tigers”  the  Communists  claim  we  are. 
We  continue  to  refuse  to  face  up  to  the 
facts  of  today  and  not  admit  that  we  are 
in  a  state  of  war.  It  is  a  state  of  war 
that  neither  words  nor  righteous  indig¬ 
nation  will  halt.  It  is  war. 

This  is  a  struggle  of  minds.  I  have 
contended  for  a  long  time  that  we  have 
not  prepared  ourselves  or  our  oncoming 
generation  at  all  adequately.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  have,  and  unless  we  take  a  leaf 
from  their  book — and  we  should  not  be 
ashamed  to  do  so — and  find  ways  to  out¬ 


distance  them  right  speedily,  we  will  be 
in  a  pretty  pass.  We  are  still  arguing 
about  whether  schools  shall  teach  any¬ 
thing  about  communism — it  might  be  too 
dangerous.  The  only  safety  we  have  is 
to  know  everything  we  possibly  can  know 
about  communism.  The  only  security 
we  can  give  our  young  is  knowledge  of 
what  communism  means,  what  it  is,  what 
it  does  to  the  countries  it  controls;  and 
the  answers  here  are  in  a  passionate 
understanding  of  what  it  is  that  we  as 
Americans  believe  and  practice. 

History  furnishes  us  numerous  lessons 
upon  which  we  ought  to  draw.  The  re¬ 
lentless  refrain  of  Cato  that  “Carthage 
must  be  destroyed”  went  unheeded  by 
those  who  thought  they  had  reached  a 
settlement  with  Rome. 

For  more  than  a  century  Rome  and 
Carthage  coexisted.  The  Carthaginians 
carried  on  business  as  usual  at  the  same 
time  that  they  doubted  Rome’s  ultimate 
objective.  And  Carthage  was  leveled. 
Does  this  contain  a  moral  for  us  when 
Khrushchev  says  he  will  “bury  us”?  Or 
do  we  take  comfort  in  his  camaraderie 
with  Benny  Goodman  at  a  Fourth  of  July 
reception? 

But  the  lesson  does  not  end  there. 
Rome  itself  was  the  source  of  law,  the 
possessor  of  technical  skills  that  made 
possible  roads  and  aqueducts,  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  public  administration  that 
wove  distant  lands  into  an  empire.  By 
any  standard  of  its  time  Rome  had  a 
gross  national  product.  Yet  none  of 
these  qualities  saved  it  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Vandals  and  the  Visigoths  who 
substituted  determination  and  weapons 
for  a  gross  national  product.  That  is  a 
lesson  we  had  better  look  at. 

At  other  times  other  civilizations  and 
countries  succumbed  to  the  pressures  of 
those  whose  resources  were  sparse  and 
whose  talents  were  less  developed.  Na¬ 
tions  with  a  high  standard  of  living  have 
been  extinguished  by  nations  with  a  low 
standard  of  living. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  simple  fact  is  that 
we  are  in  a  state  of  war  today  as  much 
as  we  were  on  December  7,  1941.  The 
present  struggle  demands  of  us  the  same 
sustained  determination  to  fight  to  a 
finish.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  arm  our¬ 
selves.  The  global  character  of  the  con¬ 
flict  requires  that  we  deploy  our  re¬ 
sources  in  concert  with  those  who  share 
our  views  and  values. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
continue  the  vacillating  point  of  view 
that  we  have  today.  We  must  know 
what  to  think,  what  we  believe,  and  we 
must  go  after  it. 

The  second  and  more  recent  focus  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  is  directed 
toward  the  emerging  nations.  The 
speed  with  which  old  imperial  bonds 
have  been  replaced  by  new  political  en¬ 
tities  is  unparalleled  in  history.  Some 
of  these  new  nations  may  regroup  them¬ 
selves  much  as  the  scattered  colonies  of 
our  own  country  found  greater  strength 
in  unity.  What  is  important  is  their 
growing  recognition  that  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  political  form  of  their  own 
choosing  is  contingent  upon  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  their  domestic  policies. 

Just  to  say  they  should  not  have  be¬ 
come  nations,  that  they  should  not  have 
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been  taken  into  the  United  Nations  over¬ 
night,  as  they  were,  does  not  help.  I 
was  in  the  United  Nations  in  1953  at  the 
Eighth  Assembly,  and  I  tried  my  ut¬ 
most  then  to  get  the  four  or  five  large 
countries  to  sit  down  and  see  what  could 
be  developed  by  way  of  better  leadership 
in  the  United  Nations  itself  so  that  it 
would  not  happen  as  it  has  happened, 
that  every  little  nation  would  come  in 
and  have  as  much  to  say  as  we. 

Are  these  new  nations  going  to  draw 
their  inspiration  from  us?  from  the 
Chinese?  or  from  the  Russian  Com¬ 
munists? 

The  real  and  pressing  confrontation 
of  capitalism  and  communism  is  not  in 
Washington  or  Moscow.  It  is  in  the 
scattered  capitals  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  around  the  world. 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  committed  as  we 
have  been  to  the  strength  of  private  ini¬ 
tiative,  to  acknowledge  and  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  programs  that  are  laid  in  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  framework.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  for  most  of  these  nations  there  is 
no  acceptable  alternative  to  a  large  role 
for  government.  The  challenge  this 
poses  for  us  is  to  direct  our  efforts  in 
their  development  so  that  there  will  ul¬ 
timately  emerge  social  and  economic  in¬ 
stitutions  compatible  with  our  interests. 
It  took  us  11  years,  did  it  not? 

It  is  easy  to  dismiss  a  concern  for 
these  countries,  to  belittle  their  efforts 
and  to  discount  their  potentialities.  Yet 
these  are  the  uncommitted  one-third  of 
the  world’s  population.  Is  it  not  in  our 
interest  that  we  accept  the  challenge  to 
provide  them  with  leadership  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  this  formative  period  of  their 
national  life? 

Of  necessity  these  countries  must  tem¬ 
per  their  traditional  outlook  in  the  light 
of  their  new  responsibilities.  But  so 
must  we.  The  imagination  and  inven¬ 
tiveness  which  mark  our  scientific  and 
technical  advances  must  be  applied  with 
equal  zeal  in  our  assistance  programs. 
We  can  plan  with  purpose  for  a  better 
world.  We  did  that  when  we  under¬ 
took  the  Marshall  plan.  Our  European 
allies  are  doing  that  in  the  process  of 
developing  the  Common  Market.  The 
enlarged  dimensions  of  the  problems 
posed  by  the  underdeveloped  countries 
are  not  beyond  our  capabilities  or  capac¬ 
ity.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
hasten  the  abandonment  of  communism 
than  to  encourage  the  abundance  of 
capitalism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  may  I  just 
say  this:  The  foreign  aid  program  has 
had  its  shortcomings.  Committees  of 
this  House  as  well  as  individual  Mem¬ 
bers  have  revealed  some  of  them.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  others  will  be  dilated 
upon  in  the  next  few  days.  When 
deficiencies  have  been  exposed  in  our 
agricultural  or  space  programs,  have  we 
scuttled  those  programs?  No.  We  have 
tried  to  eliminate  the  weaknesses.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  does  not 
propose  to  scuttle  its  program,  but  it  does 
propose  to  strengthen  and  to  cut  out  the 
weaknesses  and  to  change  the  personnel, 
where  necessary,  to  do  everything  that 
is  humanly  possible  to  make  this  a  con¬ 
structive  force  in  the  world. 
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If  we  measure  our  national  interest 
in  decades  and  even  centuries  rather 
than  months  or  years,  are  we  not  bound 
to  employ  our  resources  and  skills  wher¬ 
ever  we  find  the  opportunity?  We  have 
to  devise  a  grand  strategy  that  will  em- 
compass  those  principles  in  our  domestic 
and  our  foreign  policies  that  best  serve 
our  national  interest. 

Barbara  Ward  has  eloquently  ob¬ 
served  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
“challenge  communism  at  its  most  vul¬ 
nerable  point,  saying  to  the  world,  we 
can  give  you  cooperation,  abundance, 
growth,  more  equal  sharing — and  we 
can  give  you  freedom,  too.” 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]  a  moment  ago 
stated,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  that  the 
aid  given  by  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries  under  Public  Law  480  probably 
exceeds  the  total  of  the  other  foreign  aid. 
Is  that  a  true  statement? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  believe  it  is  a  true 
statement.  In  addition  to  that,  she  did 
not  say  that  Public  Law  480  really  was 
started  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  should  never  have  gone  from 
there.  But,  as  is  often  the  case  in  fights 
between  committees,  we  lost  out.  Had 
it  remained  with  us,  we  would  have  been 
able  to  control  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Now,  pursuing  that  just  a 
little  further, before  the  trade  bill  came 
to  the  floor,  and  visiting  with  people  from 
the  State  Department,  I  was  informed 
by  some  of  those  people  that  exports 
under  Public  Law  480  were  counted  as 
actual  exports  from  the  United  States; 
in  other  words,  this  would  indicate  a  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  figures  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  would  it  not? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  KYL.  Now,  again  pursuing  it 
just  a  little  further,  the  gentlewoman  has 
again  said  that  this  program  has  had 
many  shortcomings.  I  suppose  there  are 
many  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
the  same  basic  feeling  that  I  do,  that  a 
certain  amount  of  this  type  of  effort  is 
a  necessity,  but  I  have  difficulty  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  my  mind  to  vote  for  this  legisla¬ 
tion  each  time  it  comes  before  us  when 
we  always  have  these  admissions  of  in¬ 
efficiency.  Now,  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  errors  that  result  from  calculated 
risk,  where  something  goes  wrong  and 
we  do  not  get  the  benefit  we  thought  we 
might.  I  am  talking  simply  about  the 
administration,  the  inefficiency,  the 
things  which  were  brought  out  by  the 
Hardy  Committee,  for  instance;  the 
Cambodian  situation,  where  Communists 
actually  got  credit  for  work  done  by  the 
United  States  with  U.S.  materials. 

How  has  this  bill  been  written  to  re¬ 
move  these  inefficiencies  or  the  waste 
which  has  been  a  part  of  this  program  in 
the  administration  of  the  program? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  May  I  say  this  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]  :  The 
mistakes  are  very  difficult  sometimes  to 
find.  I  have  always  been  very  grateful 
to  the  Hardy  subcommittee  for  its  work. 
We  who  are  members  of  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  do  not  have  a  large 


enough  staff  which  we  can  send  out  to 
make  these  investigations.  Personally,  I 
think  our  staff  should  be  very  much 
larger  and  should  include  the  kind  of 
men  who  could  go  out  and  do  that  kind 
of  investigating.  I  realize  the  fact  that 
everyone  feels  a  little  upset  when  this 
bill  comes  around  for  us  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  in  the  present  financial 
condition  of  our  country,  with  the  wor¬ 
ries  that  we  have  about  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  and  all  the  rest  which  we  need  not 
elaborate  upon,  we  cannot  tolerate  this 
inefficiency  in  administration,  can  we? 
Why  cannot  we  write  something  into  the 
bill  that  will  prevent  this  sort  of  thing 
that  goes  on  year  after  year  after  year? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  am  sure  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  very  happy  to  have  the 
words  from  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
but  I  might  say  that  there  has  been 
great  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  this  direction.  We  have 
new  heads  of  AID.  There  has  been  a 
new  head  to  come  along  for  these  various 
agencies,  and  each  time  he  is  supposed 
to  be  a  miracle  worker;  he  was  going 
to  change  everything  and  make  it  all 
come  out  all  right,  and  there  would  not 
be  any  more  mistakes.  But  that  has 
happened  right  on.  You  see,  the  miracle 
worker  has  not  been  found.  I  think  we 
are,  in  a  way,  closer  to  it  now  because 
we  see  more  clearly  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  am  I  right  in  noting  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  this  bill  which 
should  eliminate  these  evils  of  waste  and 
inefficiency  in  the  administration  of  this 
program? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  think  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  put  in  a  paragraph 
which  would  accomplish  that  purpose. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compli¬ 
ment  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio  for  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  over  the  years,  for  her  continuing 
interest  in  the  undeveloped  nations,  as 
well  as  for  her  reports  on  her  trips  to 
those  countries  which  she  undertook  at 
her  own  expense,  which  have  been  most 
helpful  to  those  of  us  who  are  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to,  if  pos¬ 
sible,.  answer  the  question  which  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Ohio  was  just  asked,  and 
to  enlarge  upon  my  earlier  statement. 
Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  480, 
$15,796  million  worth  of  surplus  farm 
commodities,  valued  at  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  costs,  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  under  the  authority  provided  in 
that  law. '  Most  of  those  surpluses  were 
disposed  of  abroad.  In  this  same  period 
of  time,  we  have  provided  approximately 
$13  billion  worth  of  economic  aid  to  our 
friends  abroad.  In  many  respects,  the 
two  programs — the  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  foreign  aid  program — 
have  gone  hand  in  hand.  Foreign  assist¬ 
ance  has  frequently  helped  to  develop 
markets  for  our  farm  surpluses.  On  the 
other  hand,  title  I  sales  under  Public  Law 
480  have  resulted  in  the  accumulation. 


by  our  Government,  of  local  currencies. 
These  local  currencies  are  spent  to  pay 
our  expenses  in  those  countries,  to  de¬ 
velop  the  economies  and,  we  hope,  to 
benefit  the  people  of  those  countries. 
So,  I  am  in  favor  of  that  particular  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am,  however,  against  selling  the 
surplus  products  of  our  country  under 
Public  Law  480  to  any  Communist  nation 
or  Communist  government.  I  would  en¬ 
dorse  giving  it  to  those  countries,  and 
have  in  the  past  voted  for  Public  Law 
480  contributions,  on  grant  basis,  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  famine,  and  un¬ 
der  the  condition  that  they  were  dis¬ 
tributed  there  by  us  with  due  credit  to 
the  United  States.  I  will  support  an 
amendment  to  forbid  further  sale  of 
Public  Law  480  products  to  any  Commu¬ 
nist  nation. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
woman  for  her  contribution. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.'  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  for  the 
constructive  statement  she  has  made 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today, 
and  to  commend  her  for  her  dedication 
to  the  people,  the  underprivileged  people 
of  the  world,  and  to  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world,  and  the  newly 
independent  nations.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentlewoman  would  agree  with  me  that 
the  Congress,  and  the  people  of  our 
country  as  a  whole,  are  generally  in  favor 
of  appropriating  this  year  close  to  $50 
billion  for  the  defense  of  this  Nation, 
which  is  a  defensive  approach?  Yet, 
many  have  reservations  when  a  small 
percentage  of  that  $50  billion  is  appro¬ 
priated  for  an  offensive  action  instead  of 
a  defensive  action.  Does  the  lady  agree 
with  me  that  this  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit;  that  a  small  percentage  of  the 
$50  billion  that  we  appropriate  for  the 
defense  of  this  Nation  should  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  offensive  action  against  com¬ 
munism  throughout  the  world? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  It  is  a  very  helpful 
thought. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  recall  when  I  was  play¬ 
ing  football  in  college  our  coaches 
taught  us  that  the  best  defense  was  a 
good  offense. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  lady  on 
her  discussion  of  the  bill.  Also  I  should 
like  to  add  a  word  to  what  she  has  said 
concerning  the  efforts  of  the  committee 
to  eliminate  waste  and  inefficiency.  On 
page  2  of  the  report  the  committee  points 
out  some  of  the  action  that  was  taken 
in  the  past  to  eliminate  inefficiency 
where  it  was  found;  and  also  that  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  was  an  office 
that  came  about  as  a  result  of  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aff  ail’s. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  very  much. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 
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Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  was  wondering 
about  the  $15  billion  that  was  given 
away  under  Public  Law  480,  or  sent 
abroad  under  Public  Law  480,  whether  if 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  took 
over  jurisdiction  of  Public  Law  480  they 
would  also  take  over  the  responsibility, 
in  their  authorizations,  for  charging  the 
$15  billion  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  rather  than  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  We  tried  our  best  to 
do  that  in  the  beginning,  and  we  were 
worsted  in  the  battle. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Of  course,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  does  not 
raise  crops,  neither  does  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  really  does  not  handle  any 
foreign  affairs  and  it  has  not  the  au¬ 
thority  to  do  so.  But  sometimes  it 
messes  things  up  by  doing  that. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Has  there  ever 
been  a  discussion  of  this  matter  between 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Not  as  committees;  I 
suppose  the  chairmen  have  talked  it 
over. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  It  just  so  happens 
that  a  former  Member  of  the  House,  Bob 
Harrison,  from  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  who  was 
then  the  Representative  from  our  dis¬ 
trict,  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  480.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  at  that  time  the  Department  of 
State  and  others  tried  to  get  this  bill 
through,  but  nobody  wanted  then  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  the  cost,  although 
everybody  wanted  to  take  the  credit  for 
selling  our  products  under  Public  Law 
480.  I  think  Public  Law  480  has  served 
a  very  worthwhile  purpose. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  do,  too.  I  think  it 
has  done  a  great  many  very  fine  things. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  In  one  transaction 
last  year — let  us  say  it  involved  $100 
million,  whatever  amount  it  was,  for 
wheat— the  first  thing  that  came  off  was 
15  percent  for  the  difference  in  foreign 
exchange.  Then  42  y2  percent  of  that 
was  given  away  and  the  other  42j/2  per¬ 
cent  was  sold.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  wind  up  on  the  short  end  of  the 
stick;  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  charged 
with  this  complete  fiasco  and  nobody  ex¬ 
plains  it  properly  to  the  people  of  the 
country.  We  are  in  entire  sympathy  in 
trying  to  help  feed  the  world  with  our 
surpluses  and  as  farmers  we  are  glad  to 
contribute.  But  when  they  charge  it 
back  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  to  the  farmers  and  do  not  give  them 
any  credit,  then  I  think  I  disagree  very 
much  with  what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  this 
question  has  arisen,  perhaps  it  would  be 
well  to  review  a  little  bit  of  the  back¬ 
ground.  In  1953,  two  or  three  of  us  made 
a  proposal  to  use  in  our  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram,  surplus  commodities,  which  had 
been  bought  and  paid  for  under  our  agri¬ 
cultural  price  support  program,  in  lieu 


of  new  dollars.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  au¬ 
thorize  sale  of  surplus  commodities  for 
foreign  currencies  and  went  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  an  effort 
to  get  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
act  favorably  upon  it.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  some  of  the  Members  called  it  a  give¬ 
away  program  and  refused  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  So  I  came  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  got 
it  into  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953 
as  section  550.  In  the  conference  with 
the  Senate  it  was  modified  somewhat  and 
accepted  by  the  Congress. 

During  that  first  year  we  were  able  to 
use,  as  I  recall,  about  $245  million  worth 
of  surplus  food  and  fiber  in  the  form  of 
sales  to  countries  for  their  currencies, 
which  were  then  used  to  help  develop¬ 
ment  projects  in  those  countries.  Thus 
we  used  our  surpluses  in  lieu  of  new  dol¬ 
lars  which  the  countries  would  have  used 
to  buy  similar  products  elsewhere.  At 
that  point  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
discovered  this  was  a  wonderful  way  to 
dispose  of  farm  surpluses,  and  the  next 
year  it  took  the  program  over  and 
brought  it  out  as  title  I  of  what  is  now 
Public  Law  480,  over  the  objections  of 
many  of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Since  the  program  has  gotten 
out  of  bounds,  in  my  view,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  we  should  use  our  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  in  a  way  that  injures  our  foreign 
policy  objectives,  as  has  sometimes  hap¬ 
pened. 

As  an  example,  in  Korea  last  fall  I 
found  that  since  we  began  to  provide  sur¬ 
plus  cotton  to  Korea,  under  Public  Law 
480,  Korea’s  own  production  of  cotton 
has  gone  down  each  year  over  the  last 
9  years.  Thus,  what  I  regard  as  misuse 
of  Public  Law  480  has  encouraged  the 
Koreans  to  depend  more  and  more  on  us 
for  their  cotton  and  reduce  their  own 
production.  We  have  helped  defeat  the 
foreign  policy  goal  of  helping  countries 
become  self-supporting  and  self-reliant 
by  our  provision  of  more  food  or  fiber 
than  they  needed  from  us. 

So  I  agree  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  that  while  the  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
gram  was  initiated  by  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee,  it  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  all  around  if  it  had  been  kept  under 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  so  that  we 
would  use  our  surplus  commodities  pri¬ 
marily  to  promote  our  foreign  policy,  and 
only  secondarily  to  get  rid  of  our  surplus 
commodities.  But  to  the  extent  that  the 
program  has  become  a  dumping  opera¬ 
tion  for  getting  rid  of  our  agricultural 
surpluses  abroad,  I  fear  the  law,  much 
as  we  worked  to  get  it,  has  in  some  re¬ 
spects  become  self-defeating. 

I  agree  also  with  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  that  to  the  extent  these  sur¬ 
pluses  are  properly  used  to  promote  our 
foreign  policy,  their  value  is  properly 
a  charge  against  our  foreign  policy 
operations  rather  than  against  our 
agricultural  price  support  operations. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  should  like  to 
reply  on  this  matter  because  in  the  farm 
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belt  area  this  year  instead  of  using  our 
surplus  commodities  we  were  asked  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  au¬ 
thority  to  buy  any  commodity,  whether 
surplus  or  not.  This  is  what  happens 
to  what  was  a  good  program  to  start 
with  but  which  now  has  probably  worked 
around  to  be  a  welfare  program  for  the 
United  States  or  perhaps  the  world. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
can  do  something  about  that. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  intend  to  try. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  should  like 
to  compliment  the  gentlewoman  on  her 
very  eloquent  and  forthright  statement. 
I  should  like  also  to  comment  on  the 
figures  just  submitted  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York  with  respect  to 
the  scope  of  Public  Law  480.  There 
seems  to  be  some  confusion  regarding 
just  what  the  scope  of  that  program  has 
been. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  has  used  as  the  basis  of 
her  figures  a  statement  from  the  15th 
semiannual  report  on  Public  Law  480, 
which  indicates  that  somewhere  under 
$16  billion  have  been  made  available 
since  the  program  was  authorized  in  July 
1954.  I  should  like  to  point  out  for  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  record  that  this  includes 
all  the  agreements  entered  into.  It  in¬ 
cludes  products  at  a  cost  estimated  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of 
some  $10,872  million  but  there  commodi¬ 
ties  had  an  export  market  value  which 
was  substantially  less,  or  $7,592  million. 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  this  $7,592  million  or 
$851,700,000,  represents  ocean  transpor¬ 
tation  financed  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

I  might  add  also,  under  Public  Law 
480,  since  its  inception,  that  just  over  $5 
billion  has  actually  been  shipped.  This 
is  in  contrast,  I  might  say,  to  the  total 
under  agreements  already  made.  These 
figures,  perhaps,  will  provide  a  better 
indication  of  the  actual  scope  of  the 
program  and,  I  hope,  will  clarify  the 
situation  somewhat. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  would  just  like  to  add 
to  that  which  has  been  stated  here  that 
this  Public  Law  480  program  that  we  are 
talking  about  or  this  farm  situation  we 
are  talking  about  not  only  disrupts 
once — it  not  only  disrupts  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  these  foreign  countries  once,  but 
it  actually  disrupts  three  times.  What 
happens  is  that  these  imports  into  this 
country,  the  agricultural  imports  of  food 
and  fiber  into  this  country,  first,  disrupt 
the  agricultural  production  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  other  words,  our  American 
farmers  have  to  move  over  and  make 
room  for  the  food  and  fiber  that  is  being 
imported.  Secondly,  the  agriculture  in 
these  countries  that  are  importing  it  here 
is  disrupted  because  these  farmers  are 
producing  what  they  can  sell  to  America. 
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Thirdly,  by  our  giving  it  away  or  shipping 
it  into  these  other  countries,  we  disrupt 
those  countries  again,  that  is,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  those  countries,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  has  just  pointed 
out.  So  the  whole  thing  is  a  round  robin 
of  disruption. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  And  confusion.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  This  is  illustrative  of  the 
difficulty  that  some  of  us  have  about  this 
bill.  I  have  been  given  a  figure  that  we 
have  already  sent  abroad  under  our 
Public  Law  480,  $15,796  million.  I  have 
another  figure  here  that  says — no,  it  is 
not  $15.7  billion,  it  is  actually  valued 
at  $7.5  billion.  But  then,  again,  we  have 
only  shipped  $5  billion.  What  are  the 
figures  here? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  That  would  have  to 
do  with  Public  Law  480,  about  which  I 
would  not  know  the  facts.  I  am  sorry 
but  some  member  of  that  committee 
would  have  to  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  just 
one  more  word  before  I  take  my  seat.  It 
has  been  a  very  real  pleasure  all 
through  this  year,  and  in  previous  years 
as  well,  to  work  with  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
Morgan.  He  is  very  fair  and  occa¬ 
sionally  he  does  come  out  with  a  nice 
funny  story  that  saves  a  situation.  He 
is  a  most  delightful  person  to  have  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  head  of  the  table.  I  want 
to  thank  him  very  much  for  his  courtesy 
to  my  side  of  the  table  and  his  general 
courtesy  to  us  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  has  consumed  37  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher], 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  compliment  our  very  able  chair¬ 
man  and  the  very  able  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  way  in  which  they  have  brought 
this  bill  to  the  floor  in  this  bipartisan 
spirit.  I  would  like  to  say  that  foreign 
aid  is  but  one  instrument  of  our  foreign 
policy,  a  policy  that  must  pragmatically 
view  not  only  our  national  interests  sep¬ 
arate  and  apart  from  communism,  but 
must  also  view  our  national  interests  in 
relationship  to  the  problems  that  have 
been  imposed  by  the  very  existence  of 
communism  in  the  world  today.  The 
execution  of  this  national  policy  must 
be  carried  out  politically,  militarily,  eco¬ 
nomically  as  well  as  educationally,  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  security  and  ad¬ 
vance  our  own  national  interest. 

The  mutual  security  program  is  but 
one  instrument  of  our  national  policy. 
There  have  been  many  critics  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  who  view  foreign  aid  as  something 
alien  to  our  own  national  interest  and 
national  policy  and  there  are  times 
when  the  panacea  for  all  of  our  national 
ills  seems  to  be  the  abandonment  of  for¬ 
eign  aid.  Regrettably,  there  have  been 
great  misunderstandings  in  our  national 
security  program.  The  annual  discus¬ 
sion  that  takes  place  here  often  contrib¬ 


utes  to  this  misunderstanding.  Earlier 
in  the  debate  great  emphasis  was  laid  on 
mistakes  and  the  argument  was  made 
that  we  should  provide  an  ironclad,  fool¬ 
proof  system  to  do  away  with  waste  and 
extravagance.  The  committee  has  been 
in  a  continuous  process  of  trying  to  elim¬ 
inate  extravagance  and  waste  wherever 
it  exists.  Our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  has 
personally  brought  on  a  device  known 
as  the  Inspector  General,  which  is  inde¬ 
pendent  and  apart  from  the  agency, 
which  superimposes  itself  so  that  they 
can  eliminate  waste  and  extravagance 
wherever  it  may  exist. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  would  say  that  because  there  has 
been  waste  in  the  Military  Establish¬ 
ment,  that  because  there  has  been  waste 
in  the  farm  program,  that  because  there 
has  been  waste  in  other  governmental 
programs,  that  would  be  a  reason  for  dis¬ 
continuing  the  whole  program? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  made  an  excellent  point. 
Because  there  has  been  waste  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  we  certainly  would  not  advocate 
abandoning  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  overall  goal  of  the  United  States 
is  the  establishment  of  a  peaceful  society 
of  world  order  based  on  a  system  of  inde¬ 
pendent  nations.  In  the  achievement  of 
this  goal  the  compelling  need  exists  not 
only  to  meet  the  challenge  of  commu¬ 
nism  wherever  it  is  applied,  but  similarly 
we  bear  a  responsibility  as  a  mighty 
“have”  Nation  to  assist  those  poorer  so¬ 
cieties  in  their  effort  to  achieve  their  own 
legitimate  aspirations.  Both  of  these 
purposes  are  served  by  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

The  great  success  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  I  think  can  be  best  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  very  fact  that  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  nations  are  now  imitating 
the  programs  we  initiated.  We  seek  not 
only  to  extend  aid  and  assistance,  but 
also  to  encourage  the  growth  of  those 
who  have  common  purposes  with  us. 
This  imitation  is  a  very  good  barometer 
of  the  success  of  the  program.  We  had 
great  success  with  the  Marshall  plan. 
The  Marshall  plan  was  an  act  of  states¬ 
manship  for  war-ravaged  Europe,  that 
prevented  Europe  from  falling  into  the 
Communist  orbit  as  Marx  predicted  it 
would  following  a  series  of  wars  that 
would  eventually  lead  to  the  capitalist 
nations  falling  into  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  collapse.  These  same  nations  we 
assisted  under  the  Marshall  plan  have 
now  joined  with  us  in  making  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  societies  of  underde¬ 
veloped  nations  who  seek  our  assistance. 

We  are  not  giving  any  aid  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  at  the  present  time.  Included  in 
this  bill  is  the  enabling  legislation  au¬ 
thorizing  the  President  to  grant  up  to 
$10  million  in  development  loans  if  he 
finds  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

President  Eisenhower  had  this  au¬ 
thorization.  It  was  granted  in  the  spirit 
of  bipartisanship  and  it  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  President  Kennedy  in  the 
same  spirit. 


The  issue  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  a  policy  in  this  area  or  not.  If  so, 
it  requires  patience  and  staying  power. 
It  is  a  long-range  policy  that  requires 
understanding  and  faith  in  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Polish  people  individually 
are  perhaps  the  greatest  friends  we 
have — the  Public  Law  480  help  we  give 
them  goes  to  the  people.  We  have  ac¬ 
cess  and  we  have  influence  in  Poland. 

Shall  we  hurt  those  who  are  our 
friends  in  Poland  by  depriving  them  of 
food?  I  have  heard  the  argument  that 
sometimes  freedom  is  more  precious  than 
food  and  to  let  Poland  ferment  into  a 
revolution.  We  are  not  offering  an  al¬ 
ternative  of  food  or  freedom — we  gave 
no  food  to  Russia  or  China  and  they 
have  no  freedom.  But  if  there  was  a 
revolt  would  not  the  helpless  civilians  of 
Poland  be  stomped  on?  We  can  never 
make  a  profit  on  the  distress  of  others. 
Russia  adopted  this  policy  on  Hitler  and 
20  million  Russians  died  before  Hitler 
had  run  his  course.  And  Germany  is 
still  not  a  Communist  nation,  which 
proved  Stalin’s  policy  incorrect. 

If  Public  Law  480  were  cut  off  from 
Poland  an  economic  disaster  would  set 
in.  There  would  be  a  default  on  debts 
or  they  would  have  to  be  further  mort¬ 
gaged  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

Bloodshed  could  follow — 30  million 
Poles  would  suffer.  What  would  be  our 
gain  at  the  expense  of  a  great  loss  of 
prestige  to  ourselves  and  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  trust  and  hope  of  our  good 
friends  who  believe  in  us?  I  have  been 
to  Poland  and  nowhere  in  the  world  are 
Americans  greeted  with  greater  warmth. 
And  nowhere  in  the  world  is  communism 
treated  with  greater  contempt  than  in 
Poland,  despite  the  Russian  divisions 
which  surround  them. 

A  heavy  responsibility  rests  on  this 
legislative  body.  For  the  action  that  we 
take  will  affect  the  actions  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Section  620(g)  of  the  Senate  version 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962 
provides  that  “no  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  under  this  act  to  any  country 
known  to  be  dominated  by  communism 
or  Marxism.  This  restriction  may  not 
be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  this  act.”  Our  Ambassador  to 
Yugoslavia,  George  Kennan,  has  stated 
that  senatorial  adoption  of  this  provi¬ 
sion  is  “the  greatest  windfall  Soviet 
diplomacy  could  encounter  in  this  area.” 

Although  partially  generated  by  some 
recent  provocative  statements  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  Marshal  Tito,  this  provision  is 
in  part  a  reflection  of  a  deeply  rooted 
American  disposition  for  dividing  the 
world  into  the  stark  black  and  white  of 
friend  or  foe,  and  in  part  the  consequence 
of  the  elevation  of  unproven  assertion 
into  the  realm  of  established  fact.  Of 
course,  Yugoslavia  is  not  a  conscious  ally 
of  the  West;  nor  are  its  existing  political 
and  economic  institutions  completely 
congenial  to  Western  eyes.  But,  as  is 
normally  true,  consideration  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  without  comparison  with  the  past 
produces  a  highly  deceptive  image.  At 
the  time  of  Tito’s  break  with  Stalin  in 
1948,  Yugoslavia  was  an  ardent  sup¬ 
porter  of  every  aspect  of  the  Soviet 
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Union’s  foreign  policy.  It  provided  a 
haven  and  materiel  support  for  Greek 
Communist  guerrillas  and  Its  armed 
forces  were  applying  pressure  on  Trieste 
and  Italy.  There  was  virtually  no  trade 
or  communication  with  the  West.  The 
country’s  economy  was  highly  cen¬ 
tralized  after  the  Russian  pattern. 

In  the  14  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
1948,  sweeping — almost  revolutionary — 
changes  have  occurred  in  both  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  internal  and  external  policies. 
Internally,  forms  have  been  decollecti- 
vized  since  1951  and  industry  highly  de¬ 
centralized.  Important  elements  of  a 
free  market  system  are  now  operative 
in  the  country.  Even  more  important, 
the  people  of  Yugoslavia  have  been 
granted  a  very  large  measure  of  social 
and  religious  freedom.  While  criticism 
of  the  regime’s  fundamental  tenets  is  re¬ 
pressed,  administrative  criticism  is  per¬ 
mitted,  and  criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  openly  tolerated. 

In  its  external  relations,  Yugoslavia 
has  become  increasingly  tied  to  the  West. 
Seventy-two  percent  of  its  trade  is  now 
with  the  West.  It  is  an  active  partici¬ 
pant  in  such  free  world  organizations  as 
OECD,  GATT,  IMP,  and  the  World  Bank, 
all  of  which  are  boycotted  and  castigated 
by  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  Its  United  Na¬ 
tions  voting  record,  while  not  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  ours,  is  similarly  out-of¬ 
phase  with  the  Soviet  Union’s.  On  some 
important  issues,  we  have  stood  together. 
For  example,  Yugoslavia  opposed  the 
Russian  troika  plan  which  would  have 
paralyzed  the  United  Nations.  It  also 
supported  the  resolution  requesting  the 
Soviet  Union  not  to  explode  its  50 -mega¬ 
ton  bomb. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  in 
terms  of  our  long-range  relations  with 
this  country,  the  Yugoslav  Government 
has  facilitated  extensive  contacts  be¬ 
tween  its  people — particularly  the 
younger  generation — and  the  West.  Free 
world  tourists  to  Yugoslavia  totaled 
somewhat  over  1  million  in  1961,  con¬ 
trasted  with  an  estimated  14,000  persons 
to  Rumania  and  about  40,000  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Even  more  significantly,  the 
Yugoslavs  have  sent  many  of  their 
younger  people  to  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  countries  for  intellectual 
and  technical  training. 

The  beneficial  consequences  for  West¬ 
ern  security  of  Yugoslavia’s  independ¬ 
ence  have  been  manifold.  The  Greek 
Communist  guerrillas,  abandoned  by  the 
Yugoslavs,  have  been  crushed  and 
Greece  has  become  a  stable  partner  in 
the  NATO  alliance.  Albania  has  been 
geographically  isolated  from  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  has  thus  been  able  to  go  off  on 
a  tangent  of  its  own.  The  Soviets  have 
been  denied  access  to  the  Adriatic.  Per¬ 
haps  of  equal  importance  to  our  broad 
security  interests  is  the  model  Yugoslavia 
provides  for  leftist  elements  in  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries.  Its  continued 
avoidance  of  military  or  economic  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Soviet  Union  provides 
concrete  proof  of  the  validity  of  the 
proposition  that  nationalist  aspirations 
cannot  be  pursued  by  a  nation  that  sub¬ 
ordinates  itself  to  Soviet  policy.  The 
country’s  increasing  internal  liberaliza¬ 
tion  accompanied  by  economic  progress 


indicates  that  such  progress  need  not 
be,  and  possibly  cannot  as  effectively  be, 
sought  through  rigid  centralization  and 
fierce  social  repression.  Finally,  the 
benefits  Yugoslavia  has  derived  from  its 
relations  with  the  West  and  the  United 
States  in  particular  are  living  rebuttal 
to  the  Soviet  Union’s  dogmatic  assertion 
that  social  revolutionaries  must  seek  as¬ 
sistance  solely  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
whatever  the  price  exacted,  if  they  are 
to  achieve  economic  progress. 

The  opponents  of  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
have  simply  disregarded  or  denied  the 
existence  of  these  enormously  beneficial 
incidents  of  Yugoslavia’s  independence 
and  have  based  their  opposition  on  a 
number  of  unproven  assertions.  They 
have  asserted  first  that  Belgrade  is  the 
principal  link  in  the  intelligence  chain 
running  from  Moscow  to  Havana.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  Government’s  intelligence 
information,  there  is  no  evidence  what¬ 
soever  for  this  charge.  More  concretely, 
some  of  them  have  implied  that  the 
Yugoslavia  gave  American-made  jet 
trainers  to  the  Castro  Government  and 
have  trained  Cuban  Communist  pilots  in 
Yugoslavia.  The  charge  in  turn  stems 
from  a  press  allegation  early  in  1962 
that  Yugoslav  ships  carrying  U.S.- 
manufactured  jet  aircraft  sold  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  stopped  in  Havana  under  maxi¬ 
mum  security  precautions;  that  the 
Yugoslavs  did  not  deny  these  stories, 
and  that  these  “facts”  were  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  both  the  State  and  Defense 
Departments. 

The  press  allegation  was  described 
by  the  Yugoslav  Government  as  a  com¬ 
plete  fabrication  and  information  avail¬ 
able  to  our  Government  disproved  the 
principal  elements  of  the  allegation.  For 
example,  the  Yugoslav  ships  which 
carried  the  jet  aircraft  in  question  to 
Yugoslavia,  were  known  not  to  have 
stopped  in  Havana  or  any  other  Cuban 
port.  Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Cuban  pilots  have  been  trained  in 
Yugoslavia. 

In  sum,  Yugoslavia  remains  a  country 
whose  independence  from  Soviet  domi¬ 
nation  has  redounded  to  the  benefit  of 
the  West.  She  does  not  neatly  fit  into 
the  rigid  category  of  friend  or  foe,  but 
if  realistic  definitions  are  used,  it  seems 
hard  to  regard  a  country  that  has  voted 
against  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  U.N. 
and  has  proclaimed  the  virtues  of  na¬ 
tional  independence,  as  opposed  to 
economic  and  military  commitment  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  a  “foe”  of  the 
United  States. 

The  following  are  the  answers  to  some 
of  the  charges  that  have  been  made  in 
connection  with  this  policy. 

Charge:  We  have  been  recently  told 
that  Yugoslavia  did  not  close  its  borders 
to  Greek  guerrillas  on  its  own  initiative, 
but  on  the  direct  order  of  Stalin.  The 
recent  book  by  Milovan  Djilas  has  been 
cited  as  evidence  of  this. 

Facts:  It  would  be  difficult  to  debate 
here  what  Stalin  really  intended,  and  it 
would  be  pointless  to  challenge  Djilas’ 
account  of  what  Stalin  said  on  Febru¬ 
ary  10,  1948.  We  do  know  that  Stalin 
was  an  accomplished  liar,  and  that  his 
words  were  scant  evidence  of  intent. 
But  more  importantly,  it  is  a  historic 
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fact  that  Stalin  broke  with  Tito  in  1948; 
that  Yugoslavia  was  expelled  from  the 
Cominform  in  June  of  that  year;  that 
Stalin  applied  every  pressure  short  of 
military  means  to  unseat  Tito  in  the  en¬ 
suing  months;  and  that  Tito  did  not 
close  the  border  to  Greek  guerrillas  un¬ 
til  July  10,  1949 — more  than  a  year  after 
the  break  with  Stalin  had  become  public 
knowledge. 

We  are  asked  to  believe,  by  opponents 
of  the  sound  policy  of  three  adminis¬ 
trations,  that  at  a  time  when  Tito  had 
been  opposing  Stalin’s  control  with  all 
his  means  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
even  though  Tito  continued  to  resist 
Stalin  bitterly  as  long  as  the  Soviet  ty¬ 
rant  lived,  he  nonetheless  closed  the 
Greek  border  on  Stalin’s  orders  in  July 
1949.  This  flies  in  the  face  of  historic 
fact. 

Charge:  There  is  intelligence  infor¬ 
mation  indicating  that  Yugoslavia  con¬ 
tributes  substantially  to  Communist  ac¬ 
tivities  in  areas  of  the  world  other  than 
South  America,  including  southeast 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  only  question 
which  remains  unanswered  is  how  the 
amount  of  money  which  Yugoslavia 
spends  in  these  activities  compares  with 
the  amount  the  United  States  contrib¬ 
utes  through  its  foreign  aid  program  to 
Yugoslavia. 

Facts :  This  sort  of  charge  has  been  re¬ 
butted  again  and  again.  In  furnishing 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  the  President 
is  charged,  as  President  Eisenhower  was 
charged  before  him,  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility — in  the  words  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended — to  “as¬ 
sure  himself,  first,  that  Yugoslavia  con¬ 
tinues  to  maintain  its  independence;  sec¬ 
ond,  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  participating 
in  any  policy  or  program  for  the  Commu¬ 
nist  conquest  of  the  world,  and  third  that 
the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.”  Pi’esident  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  administration  found  Yugoslavia 
eligible  for  assistance  under  these  pro¬ 
visions.  The  present  administration  has 
also  so  found.  I  am  assured  by  responsi¬ 
ble  high  officials  of  this  Government  that 
they  have  no  information  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  participating  in  any  way  in  the 
Communist  conspiracy  of  world  con¬ 
quest.  Yet  we  are  told  that,  “The  only 
question  which  remains  unanswered  is 
how  the  amount  of  money  which  Yugo¬ 
slavia  spends  in  these  activities  com¬ 
pares  with  the  amount  the  United  States 
contributes  through  its  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  to  Yugoslavia.”  Where  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  this  charge?  It  is  denied  by 
this  Government,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
evidence  brought  out  in  the  House  in 
this  matter  before  we  conclude  that  both 
President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy  erred  on  this  question. 

Charge:  A  filmed  interview  with  Tito 
by  Edward  R.  Murrow  in  1956,  although 
containing  nothing  which  should  be  of 
a  classified  nature,  has  been  kept  secret 
and  its  existence  is  not  generally  known. 

Fact:  The  Edward  R.  Murrow  inter¬ 
view  with  Tito  in  1956  was  shown  nation¬ 
wide  on  CBS-TV  over  102  stations  on 
June  30,  1957.  This  “See  It  Now”  pro¬ 
gram  had  a  Nielson  rating  indicating  it 
was  seen  in  1,773,000  homes,  or  by  ap- 
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proximately  4,000,000  people.  The  inter  - 
view  was  also  carried  on  CBS  radio  from 
9:30  to  11:00  p.m.  on  the  same  day.  It 
is  perfectly  apparent  that  this  interview 
is  not  and  has  not  been  secret. 

Charge:  Tito  has  stated  that  his  aims 
and  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  the 
same. 

Fact:  Tito  and  Khrushchev  have  both 
pointed  out  that  they  believe  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  triumph  of  socialism,  that  is,  com¬ 
munism.  And  this  has  each  and  every 
time  been  interpreted  by  those  who  wish 
to  do  so  as  “proof”  that  Yugoslavia  is 
really  a  member  of  the  bloc.  The  most 
recent  case  was  just  a  few  months  ago. 
Every  one  of  us  in  this  chamber  is  aware 
of  this  so-called  evidence  that  Tito  is 
really  in  the  bloc.  But  what  did  Tito 
really  say?  I  want  to  put  this  into  the 
Record.  Tito  said: 

As  regards  building  socialism  with  respect 
to  the  realization  of  final  goals,  there  can 
only  be  differences  concerning  methods. 
There  are  almost  as  many  roads  leading  to¬ 
ward  socialism  as  there  are  countries.  There 
exist  elements  of  dispute  between  us  and 
the  Soviet  Union  but  they  are  not  so  great. 

Now  let  me  just  interrupt  this  quota¬ 
tion  to  point  out  that  the  very  difference 
Tito  mentions  is  just  the  difference  we 
are  concerned  with  in  this  debate.  It 
is  the  difference  “concerning  methods.” 
In  short,  the  Soviets  believe  in  creating 
socialism,  that  is,  communism,  by  inter¬ 
national  conspiracy  and  conquest,  while 
Tito  does  not.  And  let  me  ask  whether 
we  could  expect  Tito,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Yugoslavia’s  position  between 
East  and  West,  to  make  this  difference 
clear  in  the  same  language  I  have  just 
used?  I  submit  that  we  could  not.  But 
he  tried  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to 
anyone  who  would  read  what  he  said. 
Tito  went  on  to  say: 

The  basic  difference  concerns  relations  be¬ 
tween  Socialist  countries.  According  to  their 
concept,  each  country  building  socialism 
must  be  in  the  camp.  We  feel,  however,  that 
socialism  can  be  built  without  participation 
in  the  bloc,  because  the  division  of  the  world 
into  blocs  constitutes  a  danger.  *  *  *  The 
basic  difference  between  us  and  the  Soviets 
is  that  we  are  not  in  the  camp,  that  we  con¬ 
sider  it  erroneous  to  divide  the  world  into 
blocs  and  feel  that  socialism  can  be  built 
outside  as  well  as  inside  the  camp. 

So  there  it  is.  Tito  says  the  difference 
between  his  view  and  that  of  Khru¬ 
shchev  is  not  so  great.  Tito  feels  that 
he  does  not  have  to  belong  to  the  bloc  to 
be  a  Communist,  while  Khrushchev  be¬ 
lieves  that  he  does.  This  difference  may 
be  not  so  great  to  Tito,  but  it  is  the  heart 
of  the  matter  to  the  West  and  to  this 
country. 

Charge:  In  1961  the  Yugoslav  freight¬ 
er's  Trbovlja  and  Gundelec  left  San  Diego 
loaded  with  jet  trainers  bound  for  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  It  has  been  reliably  repoi'ted  that 
at  least  one  of  the  ships  had  a  port  of 
call  in  Havana  en  route  to  Yugoslavia. 
The  fact  that  Cuban  Communist  pilots 
have  been  trained  in  Yugoslavia  lends 
credence  to  the  belief  that  at  least  some 
of  these  trainers  got  no  farther  than 
Cuba. 

Facts:  This  charge  apparently  stems 
from  a  press  allegation  early  in  1962  that 
Yugoslav  ships  carrying  U.S.  manufac¬ 
tured  jet  aircraft  sold  to  Yugoslavia 


stopped  in  Havana  under  maximum  se¬ 
curity  precautions;  that  Yugoslav  offi¬ 
cers  were  in  Havana  to  train  Cuban  mili¬ 
tary  personnel;  that  the  Yugoslavs  did 
not  deny  these  stories,  and  that  these 
facts  were  acknowledged  by  both  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments. 

The  press  allegation  was  totally  false. 
It  was  described  by  the  Yugoslav  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  complete  fabrication,  and 
information  independently  available  to 
our  Government  disproved  the  principal 
elements  of  the  allegation  as  well.  The 
Yugoslav  ships,  for  example,  which  car¬ 
ried  the  jet  aircraft  in  question  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  are  known  not  to  have  stopped  in 
Havana  or  in  any  other  Cuban  port. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Cuban  pilots  have  been  trained  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  Indeed,  it  would  be  strange  to 
train  Cuban  pilots,  presumably  to  fly  the 
Mig’s  of  Castro’s  air  force,  in  a  country 
which  does  not  fly  or  produce  Mig’s  but 
which  has  during  the  past  decade  de¬ 
pended  on  the  West  for  its  air  force 
materiel.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder,  in 
the  course  of  examination  of  these  and 
numerous  other  charges  concerning 
Communist  arms  and  training  for 
Castro,  whether  the  sources  of  this  in¬ 
formation  in  the  newspapers  are  really 
aware  of  the  Czechoslovak  role  in  these 
activities,  and  whether  they  are  really 
aware  that  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  are  not  one  and  the  same  country. 
Certainly  we  in  this  Chamber  have  every 
reason  to  suspect  these  sources  in  view 
of  the  complete  lack  of  evidence  for  their 
charges. 

Charge:  First,  Tito’s  report  at  the 
Seventh  Congress  of  the  LCY,  the  Com¬ 
munist  Paxly  of  Yugoslavia,  in  April 
1958,  was  a  complete  retraction  of  his 
earlier  statement  to  the  Sixth  Congress 
5Y2  years  earlier;  second,  the  LCY  pro¬ 
gram  of  1958  stressed  the  concept  of 
“proletarian  internationalism.”  This 
opposes  any  idea  of  national  commu¬ 
nism,  which  was  explicitly  rejected  in 
the  program  of  1958.  It  was  on  the 
basis  of  the  earlier  statement  that  the 
program  for  aid  to  Tito  developed; 
third,  furthermore,  the  program  empha¬ 
sized  that  Yugoslavia  was  ready  to  lend 
a  militant  hand  to  encourage  the  world 
communizing  px-ocess. 

Facts:  The  facts  of  the  matter  are 
that  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  LCY 
in  1958  put  the  finishing  ideological 
touches  on  Yugoslavia’s  break  with  Mos¬ 
cow  10  years  earlier.  The  tough  bloc 
line  adopted  at  the  Moscow  Conference 
in  November  1957,  in  reaction  to  the 
Poznan  riots  and  the  Hungarian  revolt, 
ended  the  brief  1955  to  1957  period  of 
normal  Yugoslav-Soviet  relations,  and 
placed  Belgrade  on  notice  that  its  "sepa¬ 
rate  roads  to  socialism”  was  no  longer 
to  be  tolerated.  When  the  Soviets 
balked  at  an  early  draft  of  the  Yugoslav 
program  and  then  engineered  a  boycott 
of  the  Yugoslav  Congress,  the  Yugoslav 
leaders  launched  a  general  counterat¬ 
tack  against  Soviet  attempts  at  dictation 
and  charges  of  ideological  heresy.  The 
Congress  steadfastly  defended  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  position  apart  from  both  East 
and  West.  Both  were  attacked  in  prin¬ 
cipal  as  threats  to  peace  and  progress 
and  the  delegates  stressed  that  the 


foreign  policy  of  the  Yugoslav  peoples 
was  based  on  “their  resolve  to  safeguard 
their  independence  at  all  cost.”  This 
independence,  as  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  is  exactly  what  we  have  been 
seeking  to  foster. 

The  reaction  from  the  Soviets  and 
the  Communist  Chinese  proved  just  how 
wise  our  investment  has  been,  how  di¬ 
visive  an  effect  Yugoslavia  has  had  on 
the  Communist  world.  Khrushchev  cut 
off  all  Soviet  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  Moscow 
and  Peiping  continued  to  denounce  the 
Yugoslav  program  as  contrary  to  Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism  and  leading  to  disunity 
among  Socialist  countries.  Yugoslavia 
was  threatened  with  ostracism  fi'om  the 
Communist  world. 

This  is  the  main  import  of  the 
Seventh  Congress.  Not  all  of  the  stands 
wei-e  satisfactory  fi'om  our  standpoint. 
Not  all  of  the  things  said  and  done  by 
our  allies  are  satisfactory  either,  for 
that  matter.  What  is  important  is  that 
the  Congress’  interpretation  of  various 
Marxist  slogans  such  as  “proletarian  in¬ 
ternationalism”  all  bore  the  imprint  of 
Yugoslavia’s  emphasis  on  the  struggle 
for  socialism  in  one’s  own  country.  Far 
from  abandoning  previous  Yugoslav 
policies,  the  program  of  the  Seventh 
Congress  of  the  LCY  in  1958  was  a 
major  reaffirmation  of  the  revisionist 
"separate  roads  to  socialism”  philosophy 
in  Yugoslavia. 

Charge:  The  Yugoslav  record  in  the 
U.N.  demonstrates  that  Yugoslavia 
maintains  strict  adherence  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  line. 

Facts :  This  was  brought  out  in  debate 
on  this  bill  in  the  Senate,  where  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  significance  of  Yugoslavia’s 
x'ecord  in  the  U.N.  was  not  made  entirely 
clear.  It  was  conceded  that  Yugoslavia 
does  not  vote  with  the  Soviet  bloc  all  the 
time,  but  it  was  stated  that  on  the  im¬ 
portant  issues,  such  as  the  Hungarian 
question,  the  Yugoslavs — and  I  quote 
from  the  record — “maintained  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  Communist  line  and  un¬ 
flinching  loyalty  to  the  international 
Communist  movement." 

This  is  a  curious  analysis.  The  voting 
records  of  the  U.N.  are  public  records, 
and  by  a  similar  analysis  we  could  ob¬ 
serve  that  many  of  the  neutralists  vote 
on  certain  subjects — if  I  may  use  the 
phrase  again — with  “unflinching  loyalty 
to  the  international  Communist  move¬ 
ment.”  But  on  other  mattei's  in  the 
U.N.,  the  neuti-alists  and  the  Yugoslavs 
apparently  do  flinch  from  such  loyalty. 
The  vote  on  the  resolution  appealing  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  not  to  explode  the  50-mega¬ 
ton  bomb  was  such  a  matter.  Senators 
Aiken  and  Copper  noted  the  important 
differences  between  the  Yugoslavs  and 
the  Soviets  in  the  U.N. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  face  this  mat¬ 
ter  squarely  and  honestly.  Either  the 
Yugoslavs  do  vote  consistently  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Soviet  bloc  or  they  do  not. 
The  Department  of  State  has  pointed  out 
that  while  we  are  well  aware  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs  do  not  vote  consistently  with  the 
United  States,  we  are  also  aware — and 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves — that  the 
Yugoslavs  do  not  vote  consistently  with 
the  Soviet  bloc. 
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I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  we 
need  not  try  to  establish  that  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  voting  record  in  the  U.N.  is  different 
from  ours;  if  this  were  the  point,  we 
could  as  easily  demonstrate  that  the 
voting  records  of  our  NATO-allies  are 
also  different  from  ours.  But  this  is  not 
the  point.  To  reach  a  meaningful  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  subject  we  need  to  know 
whether  the  Yugoslav  voting  record  is 
different  from  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  need  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
Yugoslavs  vote  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Czechoslovaks  or  the  Bulgarians  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  U.S.S.R.  And  the  record 
shows  that  they  do  not. 

Charge:  Tito  declared  in  a  1956 
speech : 

Yugoslavia,  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  in 
time  of  peace,  marches  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Soviet  people  toward  the  same 
goal — victory  over  the  enemies  of  socialism. 

Fact:  This  quotation  which  was  read 
into  the  record  several  times  in  debate 
in  the  Senate,  is  a  distortion  of  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Tito  in  Stalingrad.  Tito’s 
statement,  as  actually  made,  could  not 
be  construed  by  a  fairminded  person  as 
any  sort  of  reference  to  future  coopera¬ 
tion  in  war.  Tito  did  refer  to  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  war,  but  he  referred 
to  the  same  war  in  which  we  too  co¬ 
operated  with  the  U.S.S.R.  And  he  did 
not  refer  to  “victory  over  the  enemies 
of  socialism.”  He  referred  to  peaceful 
cooperation  toward  the  “goal  of  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  socialism.”  The  difference  is 
not  without  significance.  It  is  a  good 
example  of  the  editorial  changes  that 
promptly  appear  in  any  of  Tito’s 
speeches  when  they  are  quoted  by  those 
who  are  so  obsessed  with  the  compulsion 
to  strike  at  Tito  that  they  lose  sight  of 
the  other  18  million  Yugoslavs  and  the 
importance  to  our  policy  of  this  strategic 
Balkan  country. 

Tito’s  speech  was  broadcast — what  he 
said  at  Stalingrad  is  a  matter  of  record. 
He  gave  his  warm  greetings  to  the  people 
of  the  “heroic  town”  of  Stalingrad  which 
inflicted  a  “decisive  blow  upon  the 
Fascist  invaders.”  He  pointed  out  that 
Yugoslavia  too  had  suffered  invasion 
during  World  War  II  and  had  shared  in 
the  struggle  against  the  Nazis.  The 
content  of  his  brief  talk  was  concerned 
with  World  War  II  and  the  important 
role  played  by  the  battle  of  Stalingrad. 
He  then  praised  the  citizens  of  Stalin¬ 
grad  for  their  work  in  rebuilding  the 
city.  He  wished  them,  and  here  I  pick 
up  the  quote,  “many  successes  in  your 
construction  and  creative  work  for  an 
even  better  life,  for  the  victory  of  com¬ 
munism  throughout  the  Soviet  Union.” 

Please  note  where  he  wishes  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  communism  to  take  place.  It  is 
certainly  pertinent  to  the  context  of  his 
closing  paragraph,  when  he  said,  and  I 
quote  in  full: 

We,  in  Yugoslavia,  have  likewise  made  a 
big  step  since  we  ejected  the  Fascist  oc¬ 
cupiers.  Our  country,  too,  was  much 
ravaged.  And  we  have  reconstructed  our 
country,  and  are  building  new  factories,  a 
new  life.  In  peace  as  in  war  Yugoslavia 
must  march  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
Soviet  people  toward  the  same  goal,  the  goal 
of  the  victory  of  socialism. 


I  think  it  is  clear  that  Tito  did  not 
predict  that  “in  time  of  war,  as  well  as 
in  time  of  peace”  the  Yugoslavs  would  be 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Soviets. 
He  clearly  said  that  in  time  of  peace,  as 
well  as  during  World  War  H,  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs  should  cooperate  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  Soviets  But  in  case 
there  is  doubt,  let  me  inform  the  House 
that  the  distortions  of  Tito’s  remarks  by 
some  writers  in  the  West  brought  an 
immediate  complaint  from  Tito,  made  to 
our  Ambassador  in  Moscow  even  before 
Tito  returned  to  his  own  country.  Tito 
clearly  and  firmly  held  that  his  remarks 
referred  to  association  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
during  World  War  II,  and  not  to  the 
future. 

Let  me  say  that  our  Ambassador  rose 
to  this  occasion  promptly,  and  replied 
that  if  the  Western  press  had  not  ac¬ 
curately  interpreted  Tito,  the  reason 
should  be  sought  in  the  care — or  lack  of 
care — which  was  taken  to  keep  the 
Western  press  informed. 

I  think  our  Ambassador  was  right. 
The  responsibility  for  our  misunder¬ 
standings  lies  with  Tito,  I  am  sure.  But 
the  facts  have  been  made  plain  to  us  on 
this  and  other  allegations  many  many 
times.  The  question  we  must  all  answer 
is  more  direct  and  I  want  to  pose  it  now. 
Which  are  we  going  to  put  first:  the  real 
needs  of  our  country’s  foreign  policy,  or 
our  desire  to  show  our  dislike  of  Marshal 
Tito? 

Charge :  Belgrade  is  the  principal  link 
in  the  intelligence  chain  running  from 
Moscow  to  Havana.  Yugoslavia  has 
lent  very  active  support  in  furnishing 
arms  and  technological  advice  and  train¬ 
ing  to  Cuban  Marxists.  Thus  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  aiding  Castro  in  the  export  of 
Communist  revolution  throughout  South 
America. 

Facts :  According  to  our  Government’s 
intelligence  information,  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  whatsoever  for  these  charges. 
Moreover,  we  know  from  bitter  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  Soviets  are  quite  capable 
of  organizing  their  own  intelligence  net¬ 
work,  and  that  there  is  a  Soviet  Embassy 
in  Havana  which  is  in  nothing  less  than 
ideal  circumstances  to  guide,  control, 
advise,  equip  and  finance  any  intelligence 
venture  believed  by  Castro  and  Khru¬ 
shchev  to  be  feasible  and  desirable.  Yet 
I  am  sure  our  colleagues  are  sincere 
when  they  ask  us  to  believe  that  Tito’s 
Yugoslavia  is  the  link  between  Moscow 
and  Havana.  I  am  sure  they  are  sincere 
when  we  are  told  this  is  well  known. 
But  I  have  asked  for  confirmation  based 
on  our  intelligence  information,  and  I 
am  told  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
this  questionable  charge. 

I  have  also  endeavored  to  obtain  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Yugoslavs  have  furnished 
arms  to  Castro,  or  have  assisted  in  the 
export  of  the  Communist  revolution  to 
South  America.  I  am  told  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  such  evidence.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  there  is  any  such  evidence — 
and  I  note  that  in  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  it  was  stated  that  here  is  every 
indication  of  this — then  the  evidence 
should  be  brought  out  and  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  House  and  to  our  intelligence 
agencies.  ~ 
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Charge:  Tito  has  explained  his  for¬ 
eign  policy  as  one  of  coexistence.  At 
the  same  time  he  states  flatly  that  he  is 
in  complete  accord  with  Mao  Tse-tung. 
He  reiterates  what  he  terms  as  “my 
point  by  point”  agreement  with  Mao. 
Without  a  doubt  the  coexistence  of  which 
Tito  speaks  is  the  same  as  that  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  under  Khrushchev. 

Fact:  Let  us  just  review  some  of  the 
violent  attacks  which  Communist  China 
has  leveled  against  Yugoslavia.  In  the 
Chinese  publication  People’s  Daily  on 
May  5,  1958,  the  Peiping  government 
charged  that  the  Yugoslav  brand  of  re¬ 
visionism  “aimed  at  splitting  the  inter¬ 
national  Communist  movement  and  un¬ 
dermining  the  solidarity  of  the  Socialist 
countries,  and  is  directly  harmful  to  the 
fundamental  interests  of  the  Yugoslav 
people.”  One  month  later  the  Chinese 
castigated  the  Yugoslavs,  stating  that 
“Yugoslavia  follows  a  foreign  policy  of 
praising  the  United  States  and  slander¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  Union”  and  that  “in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  neutralists  in  general,  the 
Tito  elements,  putting  out  the  signboard 
of  Marxism-Leninism  and  a  Socialist 
country,  mix  themselves  in  the  ranks  of 
the  international  proletariat  to  corrode, 
disintegrate  and  subvert.” 

This  is  the  attitude  which  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  consistently  held  to¬ 
ward  Tito,  and  which  they  continue  to 
hold.  In  the  February  10,  1962,  edition 
of  Red  Flag,  the  organ  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  Central  Committee, 
Tito’s  milder  brand  of  communism  was 
reviled  as  “more  evil,  more  debased,  and 
more  cunning”  than  previous  brands  of 
revisionism  to  which  it  was  allegedly  re¬ 
lated. 

I  believe  this  material  speaks  for  itself. 
There  is  no  point-by-point  agreement 
between  Mao  and  Tito.  There  is  only 
the  bitterest  of  feeling,  and  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  we  should  keep  the  facts 
straight  on  this  point  in  this  Chamber. 

I  would  like  also  to  touch  on  Indian 
and  the  United  States  national  interests. 

In  considering  the  foreign  aid  bill  with 
regard  to  India,  it  is  important  to  keep 
the  focus  on  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  ob¬ 
jectives.  During  the  past  2  or  3  years 
India’s  foreign  policy  objectives  and  ours 
have  come  increasingly  closer.  In  south¬ 
east  Asia  the  Indians  have  played  a  very 
constructive  role  with  regard  to  Viet¬ 
nam — a  situation  in  which  we  have  a 
vital  interest.  In  the  Congo  we  and  the 
Indians  have  seen  eye  to  eye  and  Indian 
troops  have  made  a  great  contribution 
toward  the  easing  of  that  crisis.  These 
are  but  two  of  the  more  important  ex¬ 
amples  where  matters  affecting  the  In¬ 
dian  national  interest  and  ours  coincide. 
There  are  many  others  to  be  found  in  the 
technical  bodies  of  international  organi¬ 
zations. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  U.S.  na¬ 
tional  interest  per  se,  it  is  most  important 
that  a  nation  which  is  striving  to  achieve 
the  modernization  of  its  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  succeed  in  doing  so 
through  a  democratic  political  system 
similar  to  that  which  we  in  the  West 
have.  In  a  free  democracy  pros  and  cons 
of  problems  affecting  war  and  peace  are 
more  openly  discussed  and  public  opinion 
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must  be  taken  into  account.  Thus  it  is 
very  much  in  our  interest  that  the  de¬ 
veloping  nations  preserve  and  develop 
democratic  systems  of  government  in 
order  to  avoid  the  irrationalities  and  rash 
acts  that  frequently  result  from  totali¬ 
tarian  rule. 

India  and  Communist  China  are  at 
odds  with  each  other  over  frontier  ques¬ 
tions.  India  is  determined  not  to  yield 
its  territory  to  Communist  Chinese 
threats  and  actions.  It  has  backed  up 
this  resolve  by  placing  Indian  armed 
forces  into  trouble  spots  on  the  frontier 
with  Communist  China  and  has  actually 
regained  territory  initially  claimed  by 
the  Communist  Chinese.  Thus  India 
and  Communist  China  are  not  only  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  ideological  field — democ¬ 
racy  versus  totalitarianism — but  also  in 
the  power  struggle  in  Asia.  We  and  the 
Indians  have,  therefore,  a  common  con¬ 
cern;  that  is,  the  threat  of  Communist 
China. 

The  Goa  incident,  India’s  posture  in 
the  United  Nations  on  the  Kashmir  issue 
and  the  matter  of  the  Soviet  Mig’s  are 
indeed  distasteful  to  us  partly  because 
these  situations  cause  problems  for  us 
with  other  free  nations  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  we  see  certain  dangers  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Soviet  arms  by  a  nonalined 
country.  But  let  us  not  overlook  the 
fundamental  factor  which  is  that  these 
are  situations  which  while  annoying  to 
us  are  not  vital  to  the  U.S.  na¬ 
tional  interest.  They  are  essential  prob¬ 
lems  of  Indian  national  interest. 

We  in  this  country  believe  that  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  progress  and  stability  are 
difficult  to  achieve  without  continuous 
economic  progress.  It  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  during  the  last  14  or  15  years 
that  underdeveloped  countries  experi¬ 
ence  great  difficulty  in  achieving  eco¬ 
nomic  gains  despite  heavy  financial  as¬ 
sistance  from  abroad.  Yet  in  India  we 
have  had  and  are  having  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  development  in  the 
field  of  economic  achievement.  These 
people  have  poured  in  enormous  sums 
from  their  own  resources  into  a  well  or¬ 
ganized  and  sustained  effort  leading  to¬ 
ward  specific  economic  goals.  We  have 
confidence  in  what  they  are  trying  to  do 
and  it  is  in  our  interest  that  this  prog¬ 
ress  be  maintained.  -  For  further  prog¬ 
ress  to  be  achieved  our  assistance  is 
vital..  A  faltering  or  collapse  in  the 
Indian  economic  development  effort 
would  have  such  psychological  and  po¬ 
litical  repercussions  throughout  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  that  the 
price  of  picking  up  the  pieces  in  the 
aftermath  might  well  become  intolerable 
for  the  West. 

In  brief  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  of  the  necessity  to  continue  to  as¬ 
sist  India  because  it  is  in  our  national  in¬ 
terest  to  do  so.  We  must  demonstrate 
the  maturity  and  the  steel  nerves  of  a 
nation  which  knows  where  it  wants  to  go, 
what  its  policy  objectives  are,  and  not 
let  ourselves  be  swayed  from  the  task 
ahead  of  us  because  of  emotionalisms 
more  appropriate  for  a  new  nation  than 
for  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 


Question:  Why  does  India  increas¬ 
ingly  oppose  the  United  States  on  so 
many  critical  issues? 

Answer:  India  increasingly,  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  generally  realized, 
does  not  oppose  us  in  those  areas  which 
most  vitally  affect  United  States  na¬ 
tional  interests. 

BALANCE  SHEET 

On  the  negative  side:  Indian  opposi¬ 
tion  to  our  foreign  policy  has  become 
concentrated  during  the  past  years  on 
certain  issues  in  the  South  Asia  area. 
These  are  ones  about  which  India  feels 
strongly,  such  as  Goa,  Kashmir  and 
supersonic  aircraft,  and  where  the 
United  States  has  taken  issue  with  the 
Indian  approach  to  dealing  with  the 
problem.  As  significant  as  these  ques¬ 
tions  may  be  they  do  not  strike  at  the 
center  of  United  States  national  security. 

On  the  positive  side:  Despite  these 
problem  areas,  the  trend  of  events  in 
recent  years  has  shown  a  growing  con¬ 
vergence  of  basic  national  interests  of 
our  two  countries : 

First.  Against  Red  Chinese  aggres¬ 
sion:  Chinese  incursions  across  India’s 
northern  border  opened  Indian  eyes  to 
the  long-term  threat  the  Peiping  regime 
poses  to  Indian  security.  India  is  now 
alarmed  at  the  potential  for  Chinese 
Communist  expansionism.  India  has 
been  actively  improving  its  position  on 
its  northern  border  in  order  to  prevent 
further  Red  Chinese  incursions  and  to 
be  in  a  position  to  regain  at  least  some  of 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Chinese. 
Furthermore  it  has  recently  been  per¬ 
forming  a  helpful  role  as  Chairman  of 
the  International  Control  Commissions 
in  Laos,  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  in  or¬ 
der  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  Chi¬ 
nese  expansion  into  that  area.  Thus,  the 
recent  finding  by  the  Indian  Chairman 
of  the  ICC  that  North  Vietnam  is  pro¬ 
viding  active  support  to  guerrillas  in 
South  Vietnam  provides  the  United 
States  with  legal  justification  for  its 
support  of  South  Vietnam. 

Second.  United  Nations:  India  shares 
with  the  United  States  a  strong  interest 
in  maintaining  an  effective  U.N.  During 
all  of  Khrushchev’s  campaign  against 
the  Secretary  General,  Nehru  publicly 
opposed  the  troika  suggestion  and  upheld 
the  idea  that  a  unitary  SYG  was  essen¬ 
tial. 

Third.  In  the  Congo :  When  there  was 
a  threat  in  the  winter  of  1961  that  the 
U.N.  forces  would  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Congo,  India  responded  positively  to 
Hammarskj  old’s  request  for  more  men 
and  sent  a  full  combat  battalion  to  the 
Congo  over  Soviet  objection. 

Fourth.  Inside  India:  By  virtue  of  its 
size  as  well  as  other  factors,  India  is 
democracy’s  principal  Asian  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  power  strength  with  Com¬ 
munist  China.  India’s  development  pro¬ 
gram  is  gathering  additional  momentum 
under  an  increasingly  effective  demo¬ 
cratic  structure  at  the  very  time  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  increasing 
economic  difficulties  under  the  most 
totalitarian  government  in  the  world 
today. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In  those  areas  where  basic  U.S.  na¬ 
tional  interests  are  involved,  such  as 
southeast  Asia,  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Congo,  Indian  policy  and 
attitudes  parallel  and  reinforce  our  own. 
This  is  not  always  a  smooth  process  be¬ 
cause  India  frequently  states  its  positions 
in  terms  of  nonalinement  which  ob¬ 
scure  the  basic  community  of  our  in¬ 
terests  and  the  fact  that  India  is  democ¬ 
racy’s  principal  representative  in  Asian 
power  struggle  with  Communist  China. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Adair], 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  af¬ 
ternoon  we  have  heard  from  those  who 
very  strongly  support  this  program.  I 
think  it  is  time  now  that  we  hear  some¬ 
thing  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  something  of  the  dollars  involved, 
and  something  of  proposals  which  might 
make  it  better  and  more  workable. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  sometimes  said 
that  those  of  us  who  have  opposed  and 
have  voted  against  foreign  aid  legisla¬ 
tion  in  past  years  are  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  we  live  in  a  world  where  nations 
must  cooperate.  Nothing  can  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  We  have  a  full  realiza¬ 
tion  of  those  facts.  But  we  do  feel  that 
this  program  has  not  yielded  the  re¬ 
sults  which  its  friends  and  proponents 
through  the  years  have  said  it  would 
yield,  and  which  we  have  all  hoped 
against  hope  that  it  might  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  think  it 
might  be  worthwhile  to  look  at  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sums  of  money  involved  in 
these  expenditures.  Since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  when  the  programs 
which  have  a  relationship  to  foreign  aid 
were  first  undertaken,  we  have  up  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  just  concluded  ap¬ 
propriated  about  $95  billion  in  direct 
foreign  aid.  If  we  add  to  that  sum  other 
moneys  which  are  not  so  easily  identifi¬ 
able  as  foreign  aid,  we  bring  the  total  to 
$107  billion  that  has  been  appropriated 
since  1946  in  our  efforts  to  win  friends 
and  influence  people,  as  well  as  to  com¬ 
bat  communism  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  good  results  have 
been  achieved.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  been  very  many  shortcomings  in 
this  program.  Since  I  do  not  have  the 
time  this  afternoon  to  detail  all  of  them, 
I  would  invite  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  read  the  views  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Pilcher],  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Johnson],  and  my¬ 
self,  contained  in  a  report  of  a  study 
mission  completed  last  fall.  In  those 
views,  which  deal  principally  with  the 
situation  which  we  found  in  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East,  we  point  out  more  specifi¬ 
cally  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  getting  back  to  the 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  what  is  the 
situation  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  this 
program  this  year  in  relation  to  other 
years?  I  think  Members  would  be  inter  - 
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ested  to  recall  that  last  year,  speaking 
in  round  numbers,  this  House  authorized 
$4,253  million  for  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  There  was  appropriated,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  that  authorization,  $3.9  billion. 
This  year  the  President  has  requested 
$4,878  million.  This  committee  has 
brought  out  additional  authorizing  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  make  possible  the 
appropriation  of  about  $4,660  million  for 
this  coming  fiscal  year.  Based  upon  the 
President’s  request,  please  observe  that 
there  was  only  actually  something  in 
excess  of  $200  million  cut  for  this  year. 
When  the  figure  of  $800  million  is  used, 
it  includes  cuts  made  from  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  programs  for  the  3  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  years.  So,  actually,  on  a 
program  of  $4,700  million  we  have  re¬ 
duced  the  dollar  amount  only  slightly  in 
excess  of  $200  million. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  According  to  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  figures,  for  each  of  the  40  Mem¬ 
bers  who  are  now  on  the  floor,  this 
represents  an  expenditure  of  about  $100 
million  each;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Seventy-three 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  149] 


Addabbo 

Flood 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Alford 

Fogarty 

Minshall 

Andersen, 

Frazier 

Morrison 

Minn. 

Friedel 

Moulder 

Anfuso 

Fulton 

Multer 

Ayres 

Giaimo 

Murphy 

Baker 

Gilbert 

Nedzi 

Baring 

Glenn 

Nix 

Barrett 

Granahan 

Osmers 

Barry 

Gray 

Peterson 

Bass,  N.H. 

Green,  Pa. 

Philbin 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Harrison,  Va. 

Pike 

Bennett,  Mich.  Harrison,  Wyo. 

Powell 

Betts 

Hays 

Price 

Blatnik 

Healey 

Purcell 

Blitch 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Rains 

Bolling 

Hoffman,  Mich 

.  Randall 

Bonner 

Holifield 

Reece 

Boykin 

Horan 

Riley 

Brademas 

Ichord 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Breeding 

Inouye 

Robison 

Bromwell 

Jennings 

Rodino 

Brooks 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Broyhill 

Kearns 

Rosenthal 

Buckley 

Kee 

Rostenkowski 

Cahill 

Keogh 

Saund 

Carey 

Kilburn 

Scranton 

Celler 

King,  Utah 

Sheppard 

Chelf 

Kitchin 

Shipley 

Chiperfield 

Kluezynski 

Smith,  Miss. 

Church 

Kowalski 

Spence 

Coad 

Laird 

Steed 

Colmer 

Landrum 

Taber 

Cook 

Lane 

Thompson,  La 

Cooley 

Lesinski 

Thornberry 

Corman 

Libonati 

Utt 

Curtis,  Mass. 

McCulloch 

Van  Zandt 

Davis, 

McMillan 

Wallhauser 

James  C. 

McSween 

Whalley 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Macdonald 

Wickersham 

Dawson 

Magnuson 

Williams 

Delaney 

Mason 

Willis 

Diggs 

Meader 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Donohue 

Merrow 

Wright 

Dooley 

Michel 

Young 

Farbstein 

Fino 

Miller, 

George  P. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  11921,  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  295  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Adair]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  prior  to 
the  rollcall  we  were  giving  attention  to 
the  matter  of  the  cost  of  this  program. 
I  had  pointed  out  that  there  is  an  au¬ 
thorization  this  year  of  something  in 
excess  of  $4.6  billion.  I  think  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  want  to  know  that  in  that 
figure  there  is  authorization  for  military 
purposes  of  $1.5  billion.  The  rest  of  the 
money  is  generally  for  economic  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  At  the  start  of 
your  speech  you  were  announcing  the 
overall  cost  of  this  program  since  its 
start.  I  am  wondering  if  you  could 
break  down  the  figures  which  you  gave 
earlier  to  indicate  how  much  of  the  total 
sum  was  for  military  expenditures  and 
how  much  was  for  so-called  economic 
aid  in  one  form  or  another. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  response  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  inquiry,  it  can  be  said  that  since 
the  beginning  of  this  program  roughly 
one-third  of  it  has  gone  for  military  pur¬ 
poses  and  two- thirds  for  economic;  in 
other  words,  up  to  the  end  of  fiscal  1961 
about  $90  billion  had  been  used  for  the 
pure  foreign  aid  programs  of  which 
about  $29  billion  had  been  military  and 
$61  billion  economic. 

One  reason  why  there  was  only  this 
relatively  small  reduction  this  year  in 
the  amount  authorized  was  because  we, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  had 
recommended  to  the  House  that  addi¬ 
tional  money  be  made  available  this  year 
for  the  Peace  Corps,  amounting  to  some¬ 
thing  more  than  $60  million.  I  think  it 
can  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  money  made  available  for  the 
Peace  Corps  accounts  in  part  for  the 
rather  small  reduction  in  the  overall 
request  for  money  in  this  program. 

Each  year  we  speak  about  the  pipeline. 
That  is  the  amount  of  money  unspent 
in  this  program.  It  is  interesting,  I 
think,  to  recall  that  this  year  the  pipe¬ 
line  has  in  it  more  money  than  at  any 
time  since  1956.  The  amount  available, 
according  to  the  estimates  which  have 
been  given  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
just  concluded,  is  $6.6  billion.  I  think 
that  is  a  figure  worth  keeping  in  mind 
with  reference  to  the  overall  cost  of  the 
program.  If  the  overall  cost  is  $4.6  bil¬ 
lion,  then  we  ought  to  recall  also  that 
there  is  in  the  pipeline  unexpended  at 
this  time  $6.6  billion.  If  we  keep  that 
in  mind,  I  think  we  can  find  real  reason 


for  further  dollar  reduction  in  this 
program. 

There  are  two  points  particularly  that 
ought  to  have  special  mention.  One  is 
the  question  of  expropriation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  businesses  by  foreign  governments 
or  subdivisions  of  those  governments. 
The  other  is  the  question  which  has 
heretofore  been  touched  upon,  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  aid  to  Communist  countries.  On 
this  matter  of  expropriation  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  did  write  into 
the  bill  a  provision  which  is  helpful  and, 
I  think,  a  start  in  the  right  direction. 
However,  in  my  opinion  it  does  not  go 
far  enough  for  two  principal  reasons. 
First,  because  it  does  not  relate  to  some 
seizures  which  have  been  made  earlier 
this  year  and  which  would  not  be  cov¬ 
ered,  therefore,  by  the  language  in  the 
amendment  as  it  was  written  into  the 
bill. 

Secondly,  because  there  is  wording  in 
the  amendment  which  would  give  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  wide  pow¬ 
ers  of  discretion,  giving  him  the  power 
to  waive  the  operation  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  if  he  thinks  it  wise  to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  appreciated  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  comment  about  aid  to  Commu¬ 
nist  countries.  In  the  debate  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  last  year  several  Members 
expressed  concern  about  the  extent  to 
which  the  United  States  is  aiding  non- 
Communist  governments  which  never¬ 
theless  are  oppressive  in  character.  One 
Member  of  this  body  offered  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  prohibit  any  foreign 
aid  to  governments  which  curb  the  free¬ 
dom  of  press,  speech  and  religion  of  their 
own  people. 

Can  the  gentleman  inform  me  as  to 
whether  the  language  of  this  bill  would 
also  attempt  to  move  in  that  direction, 
toward  strengthening  the  area  of  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  even  in  countries  which 
are  not  of  Communist  character? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  will  answer  the  gentle¬ 
man  by  saying  that  there  is  some  word¬ 
ing  that  we  put  in  this  bill  having  respect 
to  discrimination  against  persons  be¬ 
cause  of  race,  creed  or  color.  Perhaps 
that  could  be  construed  broadly  enough 
to  relate  to  the  situation  which  the  gen¬ 
tleman  describes.  But  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  new  language  in  this  year’s 
bill  bearing  specifically  upon  the  point 
which  the  gentleman  mentioned. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Perhaps  the  gentle¬ 
man  refers  to  the  language  at  the  top  of 
page  2.  In  reading  that  language  I  have 
concluded,  myself,  that  it  applies  only  to 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  in  these 
foreign  countries  and  would  not  relate  to 
the  rights  of  individual  citizens  within 
those  countries. 
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Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  is  right. 
That  language  does  relate  only  to  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thought  this  point 
might  be  especially  appropriate  to  make 
at  this  time,  because  in  my  annual  legis¬ 
lative  questionnaire  this  year  to  citizens 
of  western  Illinois,  I  asked  this  question : 
Should  the  United  States  continue  for¬ 
eign  aid  to  governments  which  curb  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  speech,  and  religion? 

The  responding  answers  were  2,274, 
which  said  “yes,  we  should  continue 
this  type  aid,”  but  11,811  said  “no;  we 
should  not  continue  U.S.  foreign  aid  to 
governments  which  curb  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  and  religion.” 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation,  and  would  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that,  of  course,  this  is 
a  very  sensitive  matter  when  we  try  to 
put  in  legislation  here  what  shall  be  the 
relationship  between  governments  and 
citizens  of  other  nations.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  attempting  to  do  just  that  to  a 
certain  degree  as  a  par  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program,  and  elsewhere,  but 
it  is  a  very  sensitive  matter. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  want  to 
congratulate  my  Hoosier  colleague  on  his 
excellent  presentation  of  this  particular 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  pose  this 
question; 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  have  followed  the 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks,  that  our 
proposed  Alliance  for  Progress  proposi¬ 
tion  is  being  used  by  some  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  recipients  as  a  sort  of  a  blackmail 
deal.  They  are  saying  in  essence,  “Well, 
if  you  do  not  do  such  and  such,  we  will 
not  take  your  help.” 

Does  the  gentleman  think  that  that  is 
a  true  state  of  affairs? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  have  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  and  say  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further,  I  think,  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  Department  of  State  ought  to 
be  mighty  sure  in  its  treatment  of  this 
particular  program  or  fund  that  we  will 
not  be  indefinitely  in  that  position  inso¬ 
far  as  these  recipient  countries  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  introduced  an 
amendment  in  line  with  the  suggestions 
discussed  earlier,  which  stated  that  U.S. 
assistance  must  not  be  extended  or  con¬ 
tinued  to  any  country  which  fails  to 
comply  with  the  principles  stated  in 
section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  However,  the  committee  thought 
that  my  amendment  went  too  far,  on 
the  grounds  that  we  should  not  dictate 
the  internal  policies  to  be  pursued  by 
other  sovereign  nations.  Nevertheless, 
we  hope  that,  with  the  help  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  embodied  in  section  102  of  the  act, 
and  strengthened  and  extended  by  sec¬ 


tion  101  of  the  bill  before  us,  we  will 
emphasize  aid  to  those  countries  which 
seek  to  respect  the  dignity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  to  respect  his  freedom  to 
speak,  to  travel,  and  to  worship  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  con¬ 
science. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman’s  comments  on 
the  subject  of  expropriation  of  American 
properties  in  these  other  countries.  I 
wonder  why  we  do  not  take  care  of  ex¬ 
propriation  acts  committeed  by  other 
countries  back  to  January  1,  1962,  or 
even  prior  to  this  year. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  I  feel  quite  sure  that  amend¬ 
ments  to  remedy  that  defect  in  the  bill 
will  be  offered  before  we  have  taken  final 
action. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con¬ 
clusion  there  is  one  further  thing  that 
ought  to  be  underscored  as  we  consider 
this  legislation;  and  it  is  a  matter  which 
has  been  mentioned  in  my  hearing 
by  many  of  the  important  leaders  of 
friendly  nations  abroad.  Too  often,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  fail  to  make  a  distinction 
between  nations  which  are  friendly  to 
us  and  which  are  willing  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  and  to  help  us  if  need 
be  and  those  which  call  themselves  neu¬ 
tral  but  in  fact  have  a  very  doubtful  neu¬ 
trality.  I  think  it  is  high  time,  if  we 
are  going  to  continue  this  program  of 
worldwide  assistance,  that  we  say  to 
ourselves,  “We  will  give  aid  to  those  who 
will  help  us,  those  who  will  stand  up  for 
freedom,  those  who  will  be  of  assistance, 
if  necessary,  and  not  give  so  much  of 
our  aid  to  the  so-called  neutral  countries 
who  are  neutral  perhaps  in  name  only.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  thinking  it  may  be  of 
interest,  I  include  here  the  minority 
views  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mi's.  Church]  and  myself: 

Minority  Views 

It  is  an  easy  assumption  that  those  who 
oppose  foreign  aid  legislation  must  logically 
oppose  the  concept  of  mutual  security. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
We  recognize  that  friends  and  allies  are 
basic  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Our  objection  to  the  program  is  that  it  has 
not  accomplished  the  results  expected. 

Our  principal  comments  and  criticisms 
arise  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  legislative 
framework  within  which  we  are  pursuing 
our  national  objectives.  A  year  ago  it  was 
claimed  that  a  complete  reexamination  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  would  result  in  leg¬ 
islation  that  would  be  more  responsive  to 
our  national  needs  and  considerate  of  our 
fiscal  situation. 

The  net  result  has  been  disappointing. 
The  new  law  provided  fewer  checks  upon 
Executive  action  than  did  the  old  law.  Pow¬ 
ers  were  widely  delegated  to  the  President. 
Limitations  on  the  use  and  the  sums  of 
money  authorized  and  appropriated  could  be 
waived.  Laborious  congressional  scrutiny 
has  become  an  exercise  in  futility  and  frus¬ 
tration.  Country  programs  justified  as  nec¬ 
essary,  even  imperative,  have  been  completely 
recast. 

The  contingency  fund,  the  committee  has 
been  told,  is  needed  to  meet  with  speed  and 
effectiveness  “critical  situations  that  threat¬ 


en  our  national  interest.”  We  call  attention 
to  a  few  uses  to  which  that  fund  has  been 
put  which  indicate  that  the  criteria  stated 
were  certainly  not  the  reasons  for  action. 

Guinea  *  *  *  :  The  Government  *  *  « 
indicated  during  the  summer  of  1961,  after 
the  congressional  presentation  was  drafted, 
an  interest  in  economic  relationships  with 
the  United  States.  A  program  involving  sev¬ 
eral  projects  was  offered  and  accepted. 

Mali  *  *  *  :  in  the  summer  of  1961,  after 
the  congressional  presentation  was  drafted, 
the  Government  demonstrated  an  interest 
in  receiving  economic  aid  from  the  United 
States.  A  program  has  been  developed  to 
meet  this  opportunity. 

Japan,  $533,000:  The  fiscal  year  1962  pres¬ 
entation  proposed  no  grant  economic  aid  to 
Japan.  However,  the  importance  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  labor  leader  exchange  program,  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Cultural  Affairs,  dictated  its  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1962. 

Other  (western  Samoa),  $25,000:  As  a  ges¬ 
ture  of  U.S.  interest  in  western  Samoa  on 
its  achievement  of  independence,  $25,000  was 
programed  for  an  Independence  Day  gift 
(two  bookmobiles) . 

Panama,  $9,900,000:  For  urgent  develop¬ 
ment  projects  requested  by  the  Government. 

Individual  committee  members,  as  well  as 
a  committee  staff  survey  team,  have  made 
visits  overseas  within  the  last  year.  Their 
findings  are  an  impressive  catalog  of  poor 
planning  and  faulty  administration.  Nine 
years  ago  the  undersigned  made  an  exten¬ 
sive  trip  to  study  our  program  abroad.  Upon 
their  return  they  reported  that  “money  is 
the  measure  of  our  interest,  not  the  yardstick 
of  our  success.”  Nothing  has  happened  in 
the  interval  to  alter  that  observation. 

The  achievements  of  the  Marshall  plan  in 
Europe  are  often  cited  to  show  what  our 
aid  can  do.  But  we  would  point  up  the 
fact  that  in  Europe  our  program  was  one  of 
reconstruction.  European  nations  have  a 
similarity  to  ourselves  in  culture,  commerce, 
and  legal  structure.  In  the  rest  of  the  world 
it  is  one  of  construction.  The  difference  is 
not  one  of  semantics — it  is  one  of  philos¬ 
ophy.  We  can  export  the  products  of  our 
society  but  we  cannot  readily  export  the 
climate  in  which  these  products  can  most 
effectively  be  used.  Some  would  argue  that 
the  birth  pangs  of  independence  will  readily 
give  way  to  new  outlooks  and  the  acceptance 
of  new  ways  and  values  that  will  encourage 
social  and  economic  changes.  We  would  only 
remind  those  individuals  that  most  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America,  after  140  years  of 
independence,  have  made  small  progress. 

One  reason  for  our  criticism  of  the  aid 
program  is  directed  to  the  order  of  priorities 
with  which  it  attempts  to  deal.  Costly  im¬ 
pact  projects  create  more  problems  than  they 
solve  through  their  very  magnitude  and  in¬ 
compatibility  with  the  local  society.  The 
undersigned  have  supported  the  Peace  Corps 
because  in  it  they  see  an  effort  which  is 
directed  to  the  foundations  upon  which 
development  can  proceed. 

The  foreign  assistance  program  has  become 
an  indiscriminate  instrument  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Hard  decisions  are  avoided  by  soft 
loans  and  grants.  We  have  given  assistance 
to  Yugoslavia  and  to  Poland— with  no  per¬ 
ceptible  advantage  to  us.  The  Netherlands 
is  a  NATO  partner — but  we  are  busily  shor¬ 
ing  up  Indonesia’s  military  establishment. 
Portugal  is  a  NATO  ally,  but  we  are  selling 
military  equipment  to  India  that  seized 
Portuguese  Goa.  The  Arab  refugees  whom 
we  help  to  sustain  have  become  political 
pawns  of  the  Arab  governments  that  we  help 
to  maintain.  We  are  supporting  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Laos  through  foreign  assistance 
while  we  urge  a  coalition  government  that 
will  include  Communists.  The  list  of  in¬ 
congruous  actions  carried  out  in  the  name 
of  foreign  assistance  is  almost  endless. 

The  unexpended  balances  of  the  foreign 
assistance  program  are  estimated  at  $6.6  bil- 
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lion  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The 
majority  report  states  that  "these  unex¬ 
pended  balances  are  available  only  to  meet 
obligations  already  incurred.  They  are  not 
available  to  move  the  program  forward 
through  the  purchase  of  additional  goods  and 
services.” 

We  do  not  question  the  accuracy  of  these 
observations.  We  do,  however,  ask  whether 
additional  goods  and  services  are  necessary — 
certainly  in  the  amounts  contained  in  this 
bill. 

The  report  of  the  committee  staff  survey 
team,  after  a  visit  to  three  countries  and  an 
admittedly  hurried  review  of  the  “hoarding” 
of  unused  funds  “suggests  that  there  may 
be  substantial  hidden  reserves  available  in 
all  countries  which  are  being  held  either  to 
finance  planned  operations  in  future  years 
or  to  meet  future  contingencies." 

We  do  not  know,  and  neither  do  those  ad¬ 


ministering  the  program,  the  magnitude  of 
idle  money  in  this  program.  It  is  unreason¬ 
able  that  those  responsible  for  voting  taxes 
ask  that  we  pause  long  enough  to  find  out 
how  much  money  can  be  recaptured? 

The  fiscal  position  of  our  Government  is 
such  that  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  unex¬ 
plored  every  possible  economy.  Our  national 
debt  is  mounting  and  we  are  being  asked  to 
raise  the  statutory  debt  limit  to  $308  billion. 
If  Congx-ess  approves  the  new  limit,  it  will 
have  raised  it  three  times  within  the  past 
year  by  a  total  of  $15  billion. 

The  balance-of-payments  gold  deficit  is  a 
matter  of  deep  concern.  Although  the  defi¬ 
cit  last  year  was  $2.5  billion,  the  outflow  of 
dollars  through  the  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  scrutinized  for  its  baneful 
effect  on  the  national  economy.  It  is  small 
comfort  to  be  told  that  a  large  percentage  of 
our  aid  funds  is  spent  in  the  United  States. 


It  still  represents  a  drain  on  our  national 
resources.  U.S.  exporters  are  already  feel¬ 
ing  sharpened  competition  from  markets 
abroad  and  for  the  retention  of  markets  at 
home.  Is  it  not  time  that  our  aid  program 
be  more  carefully  integrated  with  our  trade 
program? 

Those  of  us  who  have  studied  the  foreigix 
aid  program  over  the  years  find  nothing  new 
in  the  bill.  The  annual  presentation  is 
marked  only  by  the  appearance  of  new  wit¬ 
nesses  who  repeat  the  familiar  lines  of  last 
year’s  cast.  The  cost  of  administering  the 
program  mounts  each  year.  But  one  looks  in 
vain  for  evidence  of  firm  management, 
cleai  er  guidelines,  and  vigorous  attacks  upon 
maladministration. 

The  following  tables  reflect  major  foreign 
assistance  financing  by  the  United  States 
from  1946  through  fiscal  year  1961. 


Mutual  security  program  countries — Summary  by  fiscal  year  and  program 

U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  OBLIGATION'S  AND  LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 


U.S.  fiscal  years 

Total 

f 

1946-48 

1949 

1950 

1951  j 

1952  I 

1953  | 

1954  J 

1955 

1956 

1967 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Economic,  total _ _ 

14.  054.  8 

8,113.8 

4, 104.  8 

3,  662.  3 

2,  469.  8 

2,  612.  6 

2,419.3 

2,  726.  9 

2,  676.  6 

3,  318.  4 

i,  002.  2 

3,  634.  0 

3,  409.  6 

4,  551.  0 

61,  513.  4 

Grants. - - 

Loans . . — . 

6.  331.  3 

7,  723.  6 

6,  483.  6 
1,630.2 

4,  456.  2 
648.  5 

3, 126.  8 
535.  5 

2, 156.  3 
313.  0 

2,  169.  1 
453.  5 

2,  267.  5 
151.  8 

2,  050.  3 
676.  6 

1,  922.  7 
753.  8 

1, 963.  9 
1,354.5 

1,  711.0 

1,  291.  3 

1,  730.  8 

1,  903.  2 

1,971.9 

1,  437.  6 

2,  294. 1 
2,256.8 

40.391.2 

21. 122.3 

Mutual  security  economic  pro¬ 
gram,  total...  . . . 

6, 283. 0 

3,614.  4 

2, 626.  8 

1,  980.  6 

1,958.2 

2,  227.  8 

1,862.0 

1,549.9 

1, 664.  9 

1,041. 1 

1,  927.  0 

1, 887. 7 

2,081.4 

31,062.5 

International  Cooperation 
Administration - - 

6,163.3 

3,  614. 0 

2,611.8 

1,  888.  1 

1, 877.  6 

2, 159.0 

1,749.0 

1,468.7 

1, 534. 0 

1,234.0 

1,255.0 

1,254.0 

1,271.9 

27, 846.  2 

Technical  cooperation  /dc- 

2.5 

13.0 

16.5 

53.  9 

67.5 

135.1 

118.  8 

133.9 

132.8 

147.0 

166.8 

1,088.3 

185.6 

1,068.6 

310.8 

961.2 

1,420.4 
26,  425.9 

Other . . . . 

_ 

6, 160.  8 

3,601.0 

2,  595.  3 

1, 834.  2 

1, 810. 0 

2, 023.  9 

1,630.2 

1,334.  8 

1,401.4 

1,087.2 

— 

- - 

_ 

267.4 

604.  9 

523.8 

630.0 

1,986.2 

Ollier  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  economic - 

119.7 

.4 

15. 0 

92.5 

80.7 

68.  8 

113.0 

81.  1 

130.9 

139.7 

107. 1 

109.7 

179.2 

1, 229.  9 

Other  economic  assistance . 

14, 054. 8 

1, 830.  8 

1,490.  4 

1,035.5 

489.2 

654.4 

191. 5 

864. 9 

1,126.7 

1,053.5 

1,361.1 

1, 707.  0 

1,521.9 

2, 469. 6 

30,  460.  9 

Public  Law  480: 

* 

Title  I— Planned  for  grants 

227. 1 

482.  7 

771.8 

414.4 

646.0 

890.9 

830. 1 

4, 262.  6 

104c—  Grants  for  common 

33.  9 

97.2 

108.  7 

71. 1 

35.0 

20.0 

65  9 

431.9 

304d — Grants  from  tri- 

2.9 

3.9 

26.0 

4.8 

37.  G 

104e— Grants  for  economic 

45.3 

51.3 

59.0 

24.8 

101.0 

321.0 

255. 1 

S57.  4 

104e — Loans  to  private 

. 

1.6 

73.5 

123.6 

92.5 

64.7 

356.  4 

104g — Loans  to  govern- 

145.0 

330.  3 

576.  5 

240.3 

386.2 

457.4 

444.4 

2, 579. 3 

(1,003.0) 

(722.  3) 

(867.  4) 

(1,133.2) 

(1,  126.3) 
289.7 

(5, 859.  8) 
782.  8 

(Total  sales  agreements).  _ 
Title  II— Emergency  relief 1 

(354.  3) 

(653.  41 

_ _ _ 

102.  1 

98.0 

08.  9 

85.4 

49.  1 

59.  6 

Title  III— Voluntary  relief 

82.5 

4.2 

69.  4 

194.  9 

294.  4 

267.  1 

287.1 

233.4 

164.9 

227.  6 

1,825.6 

Export-Import  Bank  long¬ 
term  loans _ 

2,  033. 1 

148.4 

330.5 

263.  0 

111.6 

389.  2 

37.9 

331.  7 

212.1 

446.6 

658.4 

765.  6 

316.0 

1,  042.  6 

6,  986.  7 

Other  U.S.  economic  pro¬ 
grams  2 . . . . 

12,021.  7 

1,682.4 

1, 159.  9 

772.5 

295.  1 

261.0 

84.2 

9. 1 

39.6 

69.  1 

15.8 

12.9 

90.5 

79.6 

16,  593  3 

Military,  total.. . . . 

481.2 

301.3 

76.  0 

980.4 

1,  481.  2 

4, 272.  5 

3,411.6 

2,  508.  9 

2,  978.  9 

2, 134.  2 

2, 404.  5 

2, 160.  5 

1,  844.  7 

1,  432.  0 

28,  997.  5 

481.2 

301.3 

76.  0 

980.4 

1.481.2 

4,  272.  5 

3,411.6 

2,  608.  9 

2,  971.  4 

2, 127. 1 

2,  365.  9 
38.6 

2, 100.  8 
59.7 

1,  823.  8 
20.9 

1,  401.9 
30.  1 

28,  797.  6 
199.  9 

7.5 

7. 1 

Mutual  security  program 

55.7 

980.  4 

1,481.2 

4,158.8 

3, 295.  9 

2, 395. 6 

2,  927.  6 
(108. 1) 

2, 086. 0 
(63.2) 

2, 363.  4 
(257. 3) 

2,110.0 
(197.  3) 
50.6 

1,718.0 
(289.  0) 
126.7 

1,374.1 

(328.1) 

67.9 

27, 475.  2 
(2, 185.  8) 
1,522.3 

(33.  1) 

(289. 1) 

(190.  7) 

(140. 0) 

(107.  2) 

(41.  9) 

Other  military  assistance  .  .  . . 

481.2 

301.3 

20.3 

113.7 

115.7 

113. 3 

51.  4 

49.2 

41. 1 

Total  economic  and  military. . 

14,  536. 0 

8,  415. 1 

5, 180.  8 

4,  642.  7 

3, 951.  0 

6, 885. 1 

5, 830.  9 

5, 235.  8 

5, 655.  5 

5,  452.  6 

5, 406.  7 

5,  794.  5 

5, 254.  3 

5, 983.  0 

90,  510.  9 

Mutual  security  program. 

14,530.0 

6, 283.  0 
2, 132. 1 

3,  670. 1 

1 , 510.  7 

3,  607.  2 
1,036.5 

3,  461.  8 
489.2 

6,117.0 
768.  1 

5, 523.  7 
307.2 

4, 257.  6 
978.2 

4,  477.  4 
1, 178. 1 

3, 749. 9 
1,702.7 

4,004.5 
1, 402. 2 

4,  037.  0 
1,  757. 5 

3, 605.  7 
1, 648.  6 

3, 455.  5 
2,  527.  5 

58, 537.  7 
31,  973.  2 

1 

— 

vlutual  security  fund  expendi¬ 
tures,  total _ _ _ 

4,  627.  8 

3, 514.  6 

3, 821.  7 

3, 762.  9 

6,048.1 

4, 809. 1 

4,  624.  9 

4,644.4 

3, 707. 9 

3, 802. 6 

3, 639. 1 

3, 338. 0 

3,174.1 

53, 317.  5 

Economic,  total . _ 

4,  527.  8 

3,  458.  9 

2, 841.  3 

2, 281.  7 

1,  889.  3 

1,  513.  2 

2, 129.  3 

1, 716. 9 

1, 622.  9 

1,439.2 

1,  629. 1 

1, 620. 0 

1, 800. 2 

28,  371.  9 

International  cooperation  ad¬ 
ministration . . . 

.......... 

4,  434.  4 

3,  442.  8 

2, 822. 8 

2, 198.  5 

1,809.2 

1,  444.  5 

2, 032.  2 

1, 643.  8 

1, 533. 1 

1, 320. 9 
1.5 

1, 333. 5 
66.6 

1,307.8 

204.4 

1, 365. 1 
269.5 

26, 690.  8 
542.1 

Other  mutual  security  fund 
economic _ 

93.4 

16.1 

18.5 

83.2 

80.1 

68.7 

97.1 

73.1 

89.8 

116.8 

129.0 

107.8 

166.4 

1,139.0 

Military . .  „ 

===== 

—  - - : 

58, 7 

980.4 

1,481.2 

4. 158.  8 

3, 295.  9 

2, 395.  6 

2, 927. 6 

2, 085. 0 

2, 363.  4 

2, 110. 0 

1,718.0 

1, 374. 1 

24, 945. 0 

1  In  fiscal  year  1961,  also  includes  economic  development  programs. 

2  Includes  contributions  to  international  organizations,  $1,210.4  million;  civilian 
supplies,  $fl,051.6  million;  British  loan,  $3,750.0  UNRRA,  million;  post-UNRRA  and  million. 


interim  aid,  $3,046.8  million;  surplus  property  credits,  $1,429.7  million;  Philippines 

rehabilitation,  $634.6  million;  civilian  relief  in  Korea,  $420.2  million,  and  other,  $1,050 
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U.S.  foreign  assistance  to  mutual  security  -program  countries  by  region  and  country,  cumulative,  fiscal  year  1946  through  fiscal  year 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


i  >yu  i 


- 

Economic  assistance 

Total  economic 

Mutual  security  program 

Non-mutual  security  program 

Public  Law  480 

Region  and 

Grand 

Total 

country 

total 

military 

Export- 

Other 

— * 

Title  I 

Title  II 

Title 

Import 

non- 

Of 

Total 

Other 

emer- 

III 

Bank 

MSP 

Total 

which 

MSP 

ICA 

DLF 

MSP 

Total 

gency 

volun- 

long- 

pro- 

loans 

eco- 

eco- 

Total 

Planned  for — 

relief 

tary 

term 

grams 

nomic 

nomic 

sales 

and  eco- 

relief 

loans 

agree- 

nomic 

agencies 

ments 

Grants 

Loans 

devel- 

opment 

Total  all 

countries _ 

90, 510.  9 

28,997.5 

61, 513. 4 

21,122.3 

31,062.5 

27, 846. 2 

1,986.2 

1, 229. 9 

30, 460. 9 

(5, 859. 8) 

1, 319. 3 

2,  943. 3 

782.8 

1, 825. 6 

6, 986. 7 

16,  593.  3 

Europe . 

44, 097. 5 

15, 475. 4 

28,  622.  2 

10, 503. 1 

15, 218.  7 

15,001.9 

137.0 

79.7 

13, 403. 5 

(1,603.9) 

138.5 

631.2 

160.3 

744.0 

2, 403.  2 

9, 320.  3 

1, 170.  9 

1, 170.  9 

79.1 

723.5 

723.  5 

447.4 

(40.  9) 

26.3 

24.6 

27.3 

41.1 

328. 1 

Belgium-Luxem- 

. 

1,984.3 

1,243.2 

741.1 

249.0 

558.  7 

558.  7 

182.  4 

.2 

150.0 

32.2 

866.  4 

’  666. 1 

300.3 

54.3 

279.3 

279.3 

21.0 

20.0 

1.0 

9, 394. 4 

4, 207.  7 

5, 186.  7 

1,901.9 

3, 183. 8 

3, 183. 8 

2, 002.  9 

(35. 6) 

7.8 

11.9 

1,274.1 

709. 1 

Germany  (Fed- 

4,  999.  2 

951.  5 

4,  047.  7 

1,  243. 8 

1,470.0 

1,470.0 

2,  577.  7 

(1.2) 

3.4 

136.0 

10.0 

2,  428.  3 

'  131.  0 

'  131.  0 

'  118. 1 

114.  4 

3.7 

12.9 

12.9 

69. 1 

69.  1 

34.4 

59.  4 

59.4 

9.7 

(11.  6) 

9.0 

.3 

.  4 

146.2 

146.  2 

128.  2 

146.2 

146.2 

Italy  (including 

5,  664.  8 

2, 217. 7 

3,  447.  1 

624.  8 

1,645.  1 

1,645. 1 

1,  802.  0 

(150.3) 

104.  1 

87.4 

223.7 

215.8 

1,171.0 

2, 4  49.  2 

l’  220.  7 

1,  228.  5 

388.  8 

990.  2 

987.  2 

3.0 

238.2 

(.3) 

.  1 

202.2 

36.0 

1,  084.  7 

734.  9 

349.8 

113.  4 

274.8 

274.8 

75.0 

(i) 

50.0 

25.0 

614.  5 

514.5 

138.7 

61. 1 

.  1 

61.0 

453.4 

(365. 3) 

11.7 

40.0 

401.7 

407.  7 

328.  8 

78.  9 

39.  5 

49.  8 

49.8 

29. 1 

(7. 1) 

3.4 

25.7 

1,631.6 

503.0 

1,128.6 

510.3 

564.  6 

547.6 

17. 1 

564.0 

(506. 1) 

9.9 

253.0 

3.8 

139.7 

157.6 

108.  9 

108.9 

22.0 

106.  8 

106.8 

2. 1 

2. 1 

8, 689. 0 

1, 020.  8 

7, 668.  2 

4, 215.  4 

3,  828.  9 

3, 828.  9 

3,  839.  3 

(48.  5) 

.3 

2. 1 

3,  836.  9 

Yugoslavia _ 

2, 279.  9 

693.9 

1, 586. 0 

521.  8 

575.6 

443.6 

117.0 

15.0 

1,010.4 

(437. 0) 

127.8 

227.6 

47.1 

167.2 

105.0 

335.7 

2, 505. 7 

1,  787. 3 

718.  4 

238.0 

582.  6 

582.  6 

135.8 

.8 

135.0 

Far  East . 

20, 489.  4 

7,503.0 

12, 986.  4 

1, 663. 1 

7, 047.  7 

6,  527.  3 

273.7 

246.6 

5, 938. 7 

(673.  6) 

293.1 

248.5 

72.3 

300.5 

607.6 

4, 416.  7 

94.  2 

94.2 

59.3 

49.5 

49.5 

44.7 

(40.  7) 

11.0 

26.6 

2.1 

5.0 

295.  7 

76.3 

219.  4 

217.  1 

217. 1 

2.3 

2.3 

(■) 

China,  Republic 

of 

4, 150. 3 

2, 180.  8 

1, 969.  5 

315.6 

1, 330. 2 

1,096.4 

114.  1 

119.7 

639.3 

(62. 2) 

34.0 

12.8 

2.9 

54.1 

33.2 

502.3 

Indochina,  un- 

1  535  2 

709.6 

825.  6 

825.  6 

825.  6 

598.  9 

598.  9 

353.3 

221.7 

210. 1 

11.6 

377.2 

(168.  0) 

54.  1 

85.2 

6.7 

163.5 

67.7 

3,  574.  6 

980.4 

2, 594.  2 

324.  8 

22.0 

22.0 

2, 572.  2 

(146.  3) 

.6 

105.6 

37.0 

25.0 

205.2 

2, 198.  8 

4,  958.  0 

1,  720.  7 

3^  237.  3 

53.3 

2, 052.  3 

1, 905.  4 

25.3 

121.6 

1, 185.  0 

(215.  4) 

178.6 

3. 1 

28.4 

115.5 

859.4 

371.  6 

'  107. 7 

263.  9 

262.8 

262.8 

1.  1 

.8 

.3 

22.2 

22.2 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

2.2 

2.2 

1, 675. 1 

390.2 

1, 284.  9 

362.0 

276.3 

236.2 

40.2 

1, 008.  6 

(13.  8) 

3.3 

5.9 

32.9 

189.2 

777.3 

649.  9 

359.2 

'290.7 

68.  9 

263.8 

241.3 

22.5 

26.9 

(4.  3) 

3.7 

.5 

16.5 

6.2 

2, 135. 3 

591.2 

1, 544. 1 

95.6 

1, 465. 2 

1,425.3 

39.  9 

78.9 

(22.  9) 

11.5 

5.6 

.7 

61.  1 

Regional . . 

427.8 

386.7 

41.1 

10.3 

41.1 

35.7 

5.3 

Near  East  and 

south  Asia _ 

15, 307. 4 

4, 841.  8 

10, 465. 6 

4, 475. 7 

5, 668.  6 

4, 463. 6 

1, 202. 5 

2.5 

4, 797. 0 

(2,  958.  6) 

866. 1 

1, 596. 3 

249.4 

466.4 

724.4 

894.4 

Near  East . 

9,  686.  4 

4, 183. 6 

6, 502. 8 

1, 769. 4 

3, 502.  6 

3, 084.  4 

417.6 

.4 

2, 000. 2 

(809.  8) 

119.5 

471.7 

124.7 

263.3 

425.3 

595.7 

9  5 

9.  5 

(1) 

(1) 

9.5 

9.5 

Greece _ 

3,  225. 2 

1, 487. 1 

1, 738. 1 

245.2 

1,020.1 

976.7 

43.0 

.4 

718.0 

(86.  7) 

7.5 

53.5 

4. 1 

99.2 

17.1 

536.7 

Iran . . . . 

1, 192. 0 

528. 1 

663.9 

299.2 

515.2 

400.3 

114.8 

_ 

148.7 

(34.  3) 

5.8 

18.5 

15.2 

6.8 

75.1 

27.3 

66  7 

46  1 

20  6 

9 

17  4 

17  4 

3.2 

2.3 

.9 

793.3 

1.0 

792.3 

447.  4 

374.2 

318.2 

56.0 

418.1 

(193.  7) 

13.3 

163.3 

53.3 

198.1 

.1 

300  4 

20  4 

280.0 

3.7 

230.9 

227.  2 

3.7 

49. 1 

35.5 

12.3 

1.3 

88  7 

8  6 

80. 1 

10.  7 

58. 3 

52.  3 

5.9 

21.8 

16.9 

3.2 

1.7 

46  6 

(>) 

46  6 

19  1 

27.  4 

27.4 

19.2 

14.8 

4.4 

54. 1 

54. 1 

30.3 

8.2 

8.2 

45.9 

(28. 2) 

22.1 

22. 1 

1.7 

Turkey. . . 

3, 483. 9 

2, 092. 3 

1, 391.  6 

485.6 

1, 134. 1 

963.3 

170.8 

257.5 

(246.9) 

80.9 

68.6 

12.2 

4.5 

79. 1 

12. 2 

United  Arab 

Republic 

384.  4 

384.  4 

227.  0 

84.  5 

69.3 

15.2 

.  299. 9 

(219. 9) 

12.0 

155.7 

83.2 

37.9 

11. 1 

16  6 

16. 6 

7.3 

7.3 

9.3 

9.3 

CENTO . 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

South  Asia. . 

4,  866.  7 

2.7 

4, 864. 0 

2,  686.  5 

2, 085.  8 

1,301.0 

784.8 

2, 778.  2 

(2, 148. 9) 

746.5 

1, 124.  7 

109.6 

199.4 

299.1 

298.7 

199  f* 

2.7 

179  8 

52  2 

96  7 

96  0 

.  7 

83. 1 

42.8 

.9 

39.3 

.  1 

74  1 

74  1 

23  6 

24  1 

17.  8 

6.  3 

50.  0 

(25.  0) 

4.3 

14.  S 

9.3 

21.4 

3, 115. 1 

3, 115. 1 

2,  094.  8 

1,  021.9 

475.  5 

546.4 

2, 093.  2 

(1,  694. 0) 

525.  3 

942. 1 

5.2 

143.7 

246.2 

230.7 

44  3 

44.  3 

1. 4 

23.8 

23.  4 

.4 

20.5 

15.8 

1.  0 

3.  7 

1,  450.  7 

(2) 

1,  450.  7 

514.4 

919.3 

688.3 

231.0 

531.4 

(429.  9) 

201.  1 

166.8 

48.6 

33.4 

13.6 

67.9 

Regional _ 

754.7 

655.6 

99.1 

20.0 

80.3 

78.2 

2. 1 

18.8 

15.2 

3.6 

Latin  America _ 

5,  485.  5 

479.4 

5,006.1 

3,  903. 1 

823.4 

674.2 

227.7 

21.5 

4, 182.  7 

(608.  5) 

14.0 

462.5 

39.2 

148.5 

3, 125.  2 

393.3 

699  6 

590  0 

33  3 

2  5 

30  8 

489.3 

(62.  3) 

42.9 

'  446.  3 

.1 

222.  9 

2.  2 

220.  7 

40.  2 

157.2 

149.  3 

7.8 

.2 

63.5 

(3.3) 

2.5 

17.4 

6.6 

26.4 

10.0 

1,  711.2 

175.  5 

1,  535.  7 

1,  440.  5 

53.  5 

53.3 

.2 

1,  482. 2 

(282. 9) 

14.0 

222.  9 

21.4 

1,  178.4 

45.  5 

Chile . 

517.3 

53.6 

463.7 

369.5 

70.3 

46.9 

19.0 

10.5 

387.4 

(71.2) 

56.  6 

42.5 

283.1 

5.2 

327.2 

37.8 

289.  4 

245.  8 

40.  5 

15.5 

25.0 

248.9 

(69.  5) 

51.0 

26. 1 

169.  0 

2.8 

78  8 

1 

78  7 

31  9 

20.  8 

12. 0 

8.  9 

57.9 

.2 

.8 

21.0 

35. 9 

51.9 

io!s 

41.4 

37. 5 

2.8 

2.8 

38.6 

.6 

37.  5 

.5 

Dominican 

6  1 

9  7 

2  1 

2  1 

.6 

.  6 

93  0 

77  5 

63  2 

39  0 

22. 3 

16.7 

38.  5 

(11.6) 

8.5 

3. 1 

23.2 

3.7 

9  9 

8  3 

1  6 

6.6 

1. 1 

3.  7 

1.8 

1*50  3 

1  7 

148  6 

33  1 

9ll  0 

78.  1 

12.9 

57.6 

3.2 

1.9 

16.7 

35.8 

Haiti . . . 

90.8 

4.0 

86.8 

30.2 

49.9 

45. 1 

4.9 

36.9 

3.5 

5.4 

25.0 

3.0 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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U.S.  foreign  assistance  to  mutual  security  program  countries  ly  region  and  country,  cumulative,  fiscal  year  1946  through  fiscal  year  1961— Con. 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Region  and 
country 


Grand 

total 


Total 

military 


Latin  America— con. 

Honduras _ 

Jamaica. . . 

Mexico _ _ 

Nicaragua - 

Panama _ 

Paraguay _ 

Peru _ 

Uruguay . 

Venezuela _ 

West  Indies  and 
Eastern 

Caribbean _ 

British  Guiana... 
British  Honduras 

Surinam _ 

Regional _ 

Africa - - 


41.5 

6.6 

630.1 

54.4 
74.9 

50.5 

376.1 
79.2 

195.7 


10.3 

2.0 

1.6 

2.9 

145.5 

1,  270.  7 


Economic  assistance 


Total  economic 


1.2 


Total 


Cameroon _ 

Central  African 

Republic _ 

Chad... . . 

Congo  (Brazza¬ 
ville)  _ 

Congo  (Leopold¬ 
ville)-.. . . 

Dahomey _ 

Ethiopia . . 

Gabon _ 

Ghana _ 

Guinea _ 

Ivory  Coast.... 

Kenya _ 

Liberia _ 

Libya _ 

Malagasy 

Republic _ 

Mali  Republic  of.. 

Mauritania - 

Morocco _ 

Niger _ 

Nigeria... . . 

Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland.—— 

Senegal . . . 

Sierra  Leone _ 

Somali  Republic. 

Sudan... . 

Tanganyika . 

Togo _ _ _ 

Tunisia _ 

Uganda . 

Upper  Volta. . . 

Other  French 

communities _ 

and  possessions 
Other  Portuguese 

possessions _ 

Other  British 
territories  (ster¬ 
ling  area).. . 

Regional _ 


6.8 

2.1 

.1 

.6 

64.4 
27.3 

41.5 


6.3 

81.5 


Nonrcgional. . .  3,860.4 


2.2 

0 

.1 

.1 

13.3 

3.1 

180.4 

.1 

26.4 
4.0 

2.1 

7.3 

115.5 
179.0 

.5 

3.1 

1.6 

302.2 

2.0 

19.3 

33.3 
3.6 
1.0 

13.1 

51.2 

4.4 
1.9 

254.7 

1.0 

2.0 


6.0 

12.8 

22.3 


40.3 

6.6 

624.3 

52.3 

74.8 

49.9 
311.7 

51.9 
154.2 


10.3 

2.0 

1.6 

2.9 

139.2 

1,189.2 


Of 

which 

loans 


16.4 


65.8 


2.4 

3.7 


.6 


« 


609.3 

23.3 
32.0 

28.4 
256.8 

48.5 
151.4 


30.0 

489.8 


Mutual  security  program 


Total 

MSP 

eco¬ 

nomic 


(') 


19.0 


616.2 


2.2 

0 

.1 

.1 

13.3 

3. 1 

124.6 

.1 

26.4 
4.0 

2.1 

7.3 

113.1 
175.3 

.5 

2.5 

1.6 

302.2 

2.0 

19.3 

33.3 
3.6 
1.0 

13.1 

51.2 

4.4 
1.9 

254.7 
1.0 
2.0 


6.0 

12.8 


.7 

3.3 


67.  4 


27.5 
2.1 
7.9 

18.3 

28.6 
31.8 

67.2 
10.7 

16.3 


8.0 

1.4 

.  .6 

2.4 
34.2 

724.0 


ICA 


20.0 


85.0 

8.5 


>  1.4 

192.9 


3.9 

32.4 


2.0 

10.0 

1.9 


51.9 


3,  244.  2 


«  12.5 


87.4 


2.0 

0 

.1 

.1 

2.5 

2.0 

76.6 

.1 

24.1 
2.3 
2.1 

5.1 

29.4 
110.  7 

.5 

2.5 

1.5 
208.9 

2.0 

18.8 

10.9 

3.6 
.7 

12.8 

61.2 
2.5 

1.1 

137.4 

.8 

2.0 


6.0 

.3 


19.7 
2. 1 

7.9 

8.1 

20.8 
17.0 
26.7 

1.9 
1.3 


583.4 


Non-mutual  security  program 


.3 

3.3 


1,  580.3 


2.0 

0) 


.1 

2.5 

2.0 

46.9 

.1 

4.1 
2.3 

2.1 
6.1 

26.2 
105.  7 

.5 

2.5 

1.5 

185.9 

2.0 

15.0 

10.9 

3.6 
.7 

10.8 

41.2 

.6 

1.1 

95.3 

.8 

2.0 


6.0 

.3 


.3 

3.3 


696.1 


Public  Law  480 

Other 

non- 

MSP 

Title  I 

Title  n 
emer- 

Title 

HI 

Export- 

Import 

Bank 

DLF 

MSP 

eco¬ 

nomic 

Total 

Total 

sales 

Planned  for— 

gency 
relief 
md  eco- 

volun¬ 

tary 

relief 

long¬ 

term 

loans 

pro¬ 

grams 

agree¬ 

ments 

Grants 

Loans 

nonlie 

devel¬ 

opment 

igencies 

7.8 

12.  8 

.2 

2.7 

3.5 

6.4 

4.6 

616.4 

4.6 

- - - 

- 

(25.  2) 

17.7 

.2 

7.6 

491.3 

99.6 

10.2 

7.8 
14.9 
30.5 

8.8 
15.0 

34.0 

46.2 
18.1 

254.5 

41.2 
137.9 

2.3 

-6 

.2 

13. 1 

20.  7 

5.7 

17.2 

23.3 

(2.9) 
(33.  2) 
(46.  4) 

2.1 

2.7 

10.4 

2.9 

23.4 

14. 1 

11.0 

195.4 

10.6 

34.9 

.6 

2.6 

3.2 

136.4 

1.5 

2.3 

.6 

1.0 

5 

.3 

.7 

.5 

35.0 

10.8 

105.0 

25.0 

80.0 

140.6 

_ 

465.2 

(15.3) 

7/T 

46 

228.7 

36.9 

126;  5 

60.8 

_2 

.2 

0 

0 

10.8 

1.1 

48.0 

0 

2.3 

1.7 

10.1 

.7 

1.1 

29.6 

8.9 

.8 

37.4 

.9 

(>) 

20.0 

.6 

1.7 

1.  7 

2.2 
83.  7 

1.6 

.6 

3.2 

5.0 

1.0 

74.8 

7.9 

64.  6 

0 

28.8 

6.5 

29.4 

0 

0 

.1 

93.3 

C) 

5 

23.0 

73.7 

19.6 

0 

3.7 

.3 

.2 

22.4 

0 

22.4 

3 

.3 

2.0 

10.0 

1.9 

.  3 

.3 

0 

m 

1.9 
.8 
117.3 
.  2 

0 

1.7 

.2 

.8 

42.1 

(15.3) 

7.7 

46 

101.2 

2.0 

1.8 

.2 

0 

0 

12.  5 

12.5 

.  4 

.4 

4.8 

879.6 

1,  663.  9 

26.8 

129.5 

1,  507.  6 

1  Less  than  $50,000.  .  ,  .  .  , 

2  Military  data  classified  and  included  in  Near  East  and  south  Asia  regional  total. 

3  Includes  Central  American  Bank  formed  by  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua. 


4  Loan  to  France  for  Mauritania. 

3  Military  data  classified  and  included  In  Africa  regional  total. 
»  Loan  to  Portugal  for  Mozambique. 


The  foregoing  tables  are  taken  from  the 
publication  titled  "U.S.  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Assistance  from  International  Organiza¬ 
tions — Obligations  and  Authorizations”  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Agency  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment,  Statistics  and  Reports  Division. 

Marguerite  Stitt  Church. 

E.  Ross  Adair. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 


(Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  to  discuss  an  issue  about 
which  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  for 
a  long  time,  an  issue  which  tests  our 
fundamental  commitment  to  our  ideals 
and  principles — Arab  discrimination 
against  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


Last  year  at  about  this  time  we  were 
considering  the  Act  for  International 
Development  of  1961.  The  House  ver¬ 
sion  of  that  act  contained  language  on 
this  subject  similar  to  H.R.  11921,  the  bill 
before  us  today.  The  1961  House  bill 
declared: 

Any  attempt  by  foreign  countries  to  cre¬ 
ate  distinctions  because  of  their  race  or  re¬ 
ligion  among  American  citizens  in  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  personal  or  commercial  access  or  any 


1962 
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other  rights  otherwise  available  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  our  principles. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  version  in 
1961  contained  language  on  this  subject 
which  was  much  weaker  than  the  House 
bill.  Many  of  us  were  distressed  when 
the  House  language  was  stricken  in  con¬ 
ference  and  section  102  of  the  present 
Foreign  Assistance  Act — Public  Law  ST- 
195 — substituted  in  its  place. 

On  August  15,  1961,  I  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  House  version.  At  that  time  I 
pointed  out  that  the  Arab  League  eco¬ 
nomic  boycott  initiated  in  1951  against 
Israel  had  been  extended.  This  in¬ 
famous  boycott  now  includes  American 
firms  having  Americans  of  the  Jewish 
faith  among  their  owners,  officers,  direc¬ 
tors,  and  personnel.  As  part  of  the  boy¬ 
cott  Arab  League  countries  have  refused 
visas  or  admittance  to  American  citizens 
who  are  suspected  of  being  Jewish  or 
who  have  visited  or  intend  to  visit  Israel. 
In  addition,  U.S.  citizens  of  the  Jewish 
faith  have  been  barred  from  serving  in 
a  military  or  civilian  capacity  in  certain 
U.S.  installations  abroad.  We  have  seen 
many  examples  of  Arab  discrimination. 
Last  year  Helen  Hayes  and  the  American 
Theater  Guild  Company  were  banned 
from  Cairo  when  it  was  learned  that  they 
were  planning  to  visit  Israel.  A  former 
Washington,  D.C.,  Wac  on  her  way  from 
Bombay  to  Rome  was  forced  to  remain 
on  the  airplane  during  a  stopover  at 
Dhaharan,  Saudi  Arabia,  because  the 
crew  feared  that  the  Saudis  would  learn 
that  the  woman  was  Jewish.  In  this 
connection  a  Member  of  this  body  was 
refused  a  visa  to  visit  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  Dhaharan  airbase,  which  was  built 
with  U.S.  funds,  because  of  his  religion. 
Last  fall  a  plane  carrying  a  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  subcommittee  chaired  by  our  col¬ 
league  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Pilcher]  was 
asked  by  the  Lebanese  whether  there 
were  any  Jewish  Congressmen  or  staff 
aboard.  If  the  answer  were  in  the  af¬ 
firmative,  presumably  the  craft  would 
not  have  been  permitted  to  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  discrimination 
against  U.S.  citizens  on  the  basis  of  race, 
religion,  creed,  or  color  is  abhorrent  to 
the  basic  principles  and  beliefs  of  our 
democracy,  on  February  15,  1962,  I  in¬ 
troduced  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
420  which  expresses  the  sense  of  Con¬ 
gress  that — 

Any  such  discrimination  directed  against 
U.S.  citizens  is  incompatible  with  the  rela¬ 
tions  that  should  exist  among  friendly  na¬ 
tions,  that  the  United  States  should  issue  a 
strong  protest  against  such  discrimination, 
that  in  all  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  state  the  United 
States  should  insist  upon  the  elimination  of 
such  discrimination,  and  that  the  United 
States  should  not  be  a  party  to  any  agree¬ 
ment  which  allows  a  foreign  nation  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  U.S.  citizens  because  of 
race,  religion,  creed,  or  color. 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  res¬ 
olution  have  been  echoed  by  seven  State 
legislatures,  including  New  York  State, 
which  have  passed  resolutions  condemn¬ 
ing  Arab  discrimination.  In  addition,  on 
December  11,  1961,  at  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  the  AFL-CIO  adopted  a  resolution 
which  included  the  following  statement : 

We  insist  that  any  attempt  by  Arab  nations 
to  create  distinctions  among  American  citi¬ 
zens  because  of  their  race  or  religion  in  the 


granting  of  personal  or  commercial  access  or 
any  other  rights  otherwise  available  to  U.S. 
citizens  generally,  is  repugnant  to  our  prin¬ 
ciples 

These  resolutions  are  consistent  with 
a  longstanding  poliby  of  the  American 
Government  to  protect  the  rights  of  U.S. 
citizens  abroad.  Thus  the  right  of  pro¬ 
tection,  under  the  act  of  July  27,  1868, 
admits  no  religious  limitation.  In  1885 
Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Bayard  in  a 
note  protesting  Austro-Hungarian  anti- 
Semitism  directed  at  the  family  of  an 
American  diplomat  made  it  clear  that — 

Religious  liberty  is  the  chief  cornerstone 
of  the  American  system  of  government  and 
provisions  for  its  security  are  imbedded  in 
the  written  charter  and  interwoven  in  the 
moral  fabric  of  its  laws. 

Anything  that  tends  to  invade  a  right  so 
essential  and  sacred  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  my 
countrymen,  ever  mindful  of  the  sufferings 
and  sacrifices  necessary  to  obtain  it,  will 
never  consent  to  its  impairment  for  any  rea¬ 
son  or  under  any  pretext  whatsoever. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  then  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  eloquently  protested  Rus¬ 
sian  discrimination  against  American 
Jews.  In  a  protest  meeting  at  Carne¬ 
gie  Hall  on  December  6,  1911,  he  stated: 

They  are  not  Jews  in  America;  they  are 
American  citizens.  *  *  *  By  our  action  for 
them  shall  be  tested  our  sincerity,  our  gen¬ 
uineness,  the  reality  of  principle  among  us. 
*  *  * .  There  is  here  a  greater  stake  than  any 
other  upon  which  we  could  set  our  hearts. 
Here  is  the  final  test  of  our  ability  to  square 
our  politics  with  our  principles.  We  may  now 
enjoy  the  exhilaration  of  matching  our  pro¬ 
fessions  with  handsome  performance.  We 
are  not  here  to  express  our  sympathy  with 
our  Jewish  fellow  citizens,  but  to  make 
evident  our  sense  of  identity  with  them. 
This  is  not  their  cause;  it  is  America’s.  It 
is  the  cause  of  all  who  love  justice  and  do 
right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  square  our  politics  with 
our  principles.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  language  in  section  101  of  H.R.  11921 
condemning  the  discriminatory  practices 
of  foreign  nations  against  our  citizens 
is  much  stronger  than  the  present  law 
and  is  more  forthright  on  this  subject 
than  the  House  version  last  year.  Again 
I  urge  all  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
support  this  statement.  Let  us  be  firm 
in  our  commitment  to  democracy  and 
not  have  a  repetition  of  what  happened 
last  year  in  conference.  I  am  confident 
that  with  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  House  and  with  steadfastness  on  the 
part  of  the  House  conferees  the  present 
version  of  section  101  of  H.R.  11921  will 
become  law.  It  provides: 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  any 
attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  make  distinc¬ 
tions  between  American  citizens  because  of 
race,  color,  or  religion  in  the  granting  of  per¬ 
sonal  or  commercial  access  or  in  the  exercise 
of  any  other  rights  available  to  American 
citizens,  or  the  use  by  any  foreign  nation  of 
assistance  made  available  by  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  any  program  or  activity 
of  such  nation  in  the  course  of  which  dis¬ 
crimination  is  practiced  against  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  his  race, 
color,  or  religion  is  repugnant  to  our  prin¬ 
ciples;  and  in  all  negotiations  with  any  for¬ 
eign  nation  with  respect  to  any  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  under  authority  of  this  Act,  these 
principles  shall  be  applied.  The  Secretary 
of  State  shall  report  annually  on  the  meas¬ 
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ures  taken  to  apply  the  principles  stated 
above. 

In  addition,  I  understand  that  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will  seek  to 
amend  the  bill  before  us  to  include  sec¬ 
tion  302(e)  of  this  year’s  Senate  foreign 
aid  bill,  S.  2996.  This  section  would  re¬ 
quire  the  President  to  report  to  Congress 
after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  “on 
the  progress  under  the  freedom  of  navi¬ 
gation  and  nondiscrimination  declara¬ 
tion  contained  in  section  102.”  This 
amendment  will  insure  that  the  Congress 
will  be  able  to  judge  whether  its  wishes 
are  being  carried  out.  It  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  approve  of  this  amendment 
to  show  our  sincerity  and  deep  concern 
over  the  flagrant  violation  of  American 
principles  by  the  Arab  States. 

It  is  our  obligation  to  insure  that  the 
ideals  of  our  democracy  are  maintained. 
In  order  to  meet  this  obligation  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  present 
language  in  section  101  of  H.R.  11921 
and  to  support  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  requiring  Presidential  reports. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  The  language  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  has  been  in¬ 
serted  in  the  act,  and  it  was  presented 
in  an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein],  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and  is  now 
a  part  of  the  act. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  The  language 
of  section  101  is  new  language.  It  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  2  of  the  bill.  That  is  what 
I  have  been  discussing.  I  understand 
that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  itself 
will  seek  to  amend  the  bill  now  before 
us  to  include  a  provision  which  is  in  the 
Senate  bill,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  earlier  this  year,  to  require  the 
President  to  report  after  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  on  progress  achieved  in 
carrying  out  the  spirit  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  enunciated  in  the  language  of  sec¬ 
tion  101  of  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  the  language  on  page  47  of 
the  committee  report,  which  is  chapter 
1,  the  short  title  and  policy,  of  the  act? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  That  is  the 
language  which  I  am  urging  the  House 
conferees  to  insist  on  without  retreating. 
I  believe  the  inclusion  of  an  amendment 
similar  to  section  302(e)  of  S.  2996, 
which  I  understand  will  be  offered,  will 
go  further  than  the  bill  now  before  us 
and  will  require  the  President  to  submit 
in  his  annual  report  a  statement  as  to 
what  steps  have  been  taken  to  protect 
American  citizens  from  Arab  discrimi¬ 
nation.  I  think  that  is  good,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  adopted  when  it  is  pre¬ 
sented. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fi’om  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Farbstein],  a  member  of  the  committee, 
has  urged  the  adoption  of  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  am  glad 
to  know  the  committee  will  offer  such 
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an  amendment,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
know  it  will  have  such  support. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
LMr.  Gross]. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  event.  I  do  want  to  thank  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Ohio  for  the  tune  she  has 
yielded  me. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  such  time  as  he 
wanted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  just  been  raised  about  the  re¬ 
pugnancy  provision,  as  it  has  been 
called — whether  it  is  repugnancy  or  civil 
rights  I  do  not  know — but  let  me  ask  the 
chairman,  does  this  apply  only  to  ap¬ 
propriated  funds  or  would  it  apply  to  aid 
to  the  nations  where  we  were  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  for  various  reasons,  in¬ 
cluding  religion,  color,  race,  and  so  forth? 
Would  this  apply  only  to  funds  or  would 
it  also  apply  to  Public  Law  480  agricul¬ 
tural  products  and  other  expenditures? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  would  apply  to 
both.  It  is  a  statement  of  general  pol¬ 
icy  on  a  very  basic  issue. 

Mi-.  GROSS.  It  would  apply  to  any¬ 
thing,  not  just  funds  as  specified  here? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  would  apply  to  the 
way  we  administer  the  funds  carried 
here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
We  have  heard  it  stated  this  afternoon 
that  the  world  being  in  a  swing,  that 
this  bill  is  necessary  and  these  funds  are 
necessary  because  the  world  is  in  a  swing. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  United 
States  is  also  in  a  swing  with  a  financial 
noose  around  its  neck.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  this  bill  ought  to  be  cut 
down  to  about  $1  billion,  that  is,  the 
total  spending  for  foreign  aid  ought  to 
be  cut  down  to  about  $1  billion  and  then 
this  program  wiped  out  entirely,  except 
for  some  assistance  to  a  few  deserving 
nations. 

Also,  we  have  heard  about  the  so- 
called  flexible  authority  in  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  provision  to  be  found- on 
page  5.  I  asked  the  question  a  while  ago 
and  did  not  get  a  very  good  answer  to  my 
question.  The  provision  reads : 

The  President  is  authorized  to  provide  as¬ 
sistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine  in  order  to  promote  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  countries  and  areas  in 
Latin  America. 

That  is  not  flexible  authority;  this  is 
a  complete  blank  check  to  spend,  the 
money  provided  for  in  this  title  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  is  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  that  has  been  in  the  bill  regularly 
for  the  last  several  years  with  respect 
to  development  loans. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  how  many  years? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  I  believe  this  phras¬ 
ing  has  appeared  for  at  least  6  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  a  bad  provision,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman,  to  give  to  any 
President,  and  I  do  not  care  who  he  is, 
this  kind  of  untrammeled  and  uncon¬ 
scionable  authority,  and  I  will  offer  an 
amendment,  if  no  one  else  does,  to  strike 


it  out.  It  is  imperative  that  Congress 
retain  control  of  the  pursestrings. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
provision  on  page  11  dealing  with  Japan, 
and  ask  him  why  this  provision  is  in  the 
bill.  I  refer  to  section  618  having  to  do 
with  the  use  of  settlement  receipts.  Is 
this  in  the  nature  of  rubberstamp 
approval  of  the  settlement  that  was 
made  only  a  few  months  ago  on  the  so- 
called  loan  which  we  made  to  the  Japa¬ 
nese  several  years  ago  for  $1,889,000,000 
as  I  remember  the  figure;  did  we  settle 
that  for  $490  million  with  $25  million  of 
that  amount  earmarked  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  culture  and  education  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  and  the 
rest  of  the  $490  million  earmarked  to 
develop  markets  for  Japanese  products 
in  Asia  and  elsewhere? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  has  to  do  with 
that  agreement.  The  Japanese  made  a 
settlement  for  the  aid  we  gave  them 
after  the  war. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  have  to  do  with 
it? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  say 
that  it  does? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes,  it  does.  This 
was  the  agreement  worked  out  with  the 
Japanese  in  that  settlement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  are  now  asked  to 
rubberstamp  approval  of  the  agreement 
by  which  a  loan  of  $1,889,000,000  or 
approximately  that  amount  was  settled 
for  $490  million?  Is  that  what  we  are 
being  asked  to  do  when  we  vote  for  this 
bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  the  settle¬ 
ment  was  approximately  $490  million. 
The  agreement  has  been  concluded. 
This  provision  deals  only  with  the  use 
of  the  money  which  the  Japanese  are 
committed  to  pay. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
ask  any  member  of  the  committee  this 
question.  During  the  hearings  on  this 
bill,  was  there  any  indication  that  in  the 
event  this  discrimination  in  any  foreign 
nation  against  American  citizens  for 
reasons  of  race,  color  or  creed  continued 
that  there  would  be,  in  fact,  definite 
steps  taken  in  the  way  of  reducing  or 
eliminating  or  cutting  out  funds  if  it 
persisted  or  is  it  simply  an  indication 
that  we  would  continue  to  find  it  repug¬ 
nant? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  There  are  con¬ 
tinuing  steps  being  taken  in  this  ax-ea 
not  only  at  the  urging  of  the  Congi-ess, 
but  also  at  the  urging  of  the  executive 
department  seeking  to  eliminate  these 
discriminatoi-y  practices  wherever  they 
may  exist.  I  might  also  add  that  we 
have  accomplished  considerable  in  this 
very  matter  that  we  are  now  discussing. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Specifically,  what, 
sir? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  As  to  the  specific 
cases,  they  are  of  a  confidential  nature, 
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some  of  which  I  would  be  happy  to  show 
the  gentleman,  if  he  wishes.  Some  of 
them  we  try  not  to  disclose  at  this  time 
in  order  not  to  cut  back  further  prog¬ 
ress  that  we  are  making  in  certain  areas, 
especially  in  the  Middle  East.  The  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  very  happy  to  disclose 
some  of  this  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  should  be  said  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  gentleman’s  original 
discussion  of  settlement  receipts  from 
Japan,  that  the  $490  million  which 
Japan  is  to  pay  and  is  herein  authorized 
to  be  used  for  pux-poses  of  long-term 
development  loans,  is  not  in  addition  to 
other  funds  authorized  in  the  bill.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  total.  The  Japanese 
themselves,  as  I  recall,  suggested  that,  in 
order  for  the  agreement  to  be  more, 
shall  I  put  it,  palatable  to  their  people, 
the  money  repaid  to  the  United  States  be 
used  for  long-term  development  loans  in 
underdeveloped  areas  as  part  of  the  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  program.  It  is  not  an 
addition  to,  it  is  a  part  of  the  total 
amount  authorized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  it  has  come  to  the 
point  where  everything  we  do  is  for  the 
purpose  of  making  everything  palatable 
all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Surely,  it  is  much  better 
to  do  it  in  ways  that  bring  good  will, 
inasmuch  as  we  would  have  to  spend 
the  same  amount  for  that  pui-pose 
anyway. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  far  as  I  can  discover, 
there  is  not  a  line  in  this  bill  to  indicate 
that  the  $1.8  billion  loaned  to  Japan  is 
ever  going  to  come  back  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  amount  repaid  will 
come  back  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  the 
same  way  all  loans  come  back. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  already  writ¬ 
ten  that  down  to  $490  million. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  will  come  back  to 
the  Treasuiy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  that  is  to  be  spent 
to  develop  markets  for  Japanese 
products. 

Mr.  JUDD.  No,  it  has  to  be  reap¬ 
propriated  by  the  Congress,  under  the 
terms  of  the  section. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Am  I  to  believe  that 
the  Foi-eign  Affairs  Committee  will  not 
insist  that  the  appropriation  be  made? 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  this  bill  passes,  it  will 
not  come  again  to  this  committee ;  it  will 
come  to  the  Appi-opriations  Committee. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KYL.  Perhaps  some  of  these 
things  are  out  of  order,  but  there  is  one 
matter  I  want  to  ask  about.  Is  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  going  to  spend  $635,000  for 
buildings  in  Ouagadougou  to  house  15 
Americans? 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  KYL.  Ouagadougou. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  KYL.  On  the  upper  Volta. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What? 

Mr.  KYL.  On  the  upper  Volta. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Volta  or  Volga? 
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Mr.  KYL.  The  matter  was  revealed 
by  Mr.  James  R.  Johnstone,  the  State 
Department’s  Deputy  Assistant  for  For¬ 
eign  Buildings.  He  said  the  Department 
planned  to  spend  $635,000  for  buildings 
in  Ouagadougou  to  house  15  Americans 
stationed  there  in  this  new  country. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield.  I  hope  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  can  shed  some  light  on  this. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  certainly  can  shed 
this  much  light  on  it:  The  building  com¬ 
mittee  will  have  its  turn  on  the  floor  and 
the  gentleman  will  then  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ask  all  the  questions  he  wants 
about  Ouagadougou.  In  the  meanwhile 
I  am  told  by  one  of  the  men  who  knows 
Africa  rather  well  that  it  is  on  the  lower 
Volta,  not  the  upper  Volta;  and  it  is  not 
in  this  bill  at  all.  I  hope  we  will  not 
waste  any  time  on  things  outside  of  this 
bill. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  $3  mil¬ 
lion  item  for  air  conditioning  a  yacht 
for  Haile  Selassie  is  in  this  bill,  or  was 
it  provided  for  in  the  bill  last  year? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KYL.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  will 
permit  one  further  reference.  It  is  to 
this  matter  of  the  taxpayers  having  to 
spend  $256,000  on  a  122-day  tour  to  some 
place  by  one  Joey  Adams  and  about  some 
other  uncomplimentary  behavior  of  those 
who  went  with  him  on  this  particular 
tour.  Was  this  part  of  the  program  in 
this  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  someone  else 
to  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  also  is  no  part 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALGER.  We  have  been  hearing  a 
great  deal  about  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation.  I  ask  the  gentleman  if 
this  does  not  result  mostly  from  our  gifts 
abroad,  as  a  result  of  the  money  we  have 
given  away?  My  question  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  this:  Does  he  know  of  any  con¬ 
cern  over  the  deficit? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  share  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Nothing  gives  me  more  concern  than  the 
$330  billion  of  debt  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  in  1961  and  the  $1,078 
billion — more  than  a  trillion  dollars  of 
public  and  private  debt  that  this  country 
had  in  1961. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  would  like  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  in  his  expression  of  con¬ 
cern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many,  many 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  in  our 
foreign  aid  program,  so  much  so  that  any 
one  of  several  mistakes  of  the  past  and/ 
or  combination  of  mistakes  defeates  and 
overrides  any  alleged  good  the  program 
is  accomplishing.  True,  we  all  agree  that 
we  want  to  promote  mutual  security 
whenever  such  effort  can  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  crowned  by  success.  Yet 
our  program  has  failed  miserably  many 


years  through  mismanagement,  waste, 
trying  to  buy  friends,  exporting  socialism 
not  capitalism,  and  other  equally  griev¬ 
ous  errors  of  judgment  on  our  part.  Far 
worse  is  our  characteristic  that  we  fail 
to  learn  from  experience. 

Even  though  much  good  has  been  done 
and  can  be  done  in  the  future  through 
military  assistance  to  trusted  allies,  we 
have  far  overbalanced  this  good  by  the 
endangerment  of  ourselves  and  the  free 
world  in  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy;  that  is,  the  Communists,  whether 
part  of  international  communism  or  not, 
and  then  the  help  to  the  socialist  na¬ 
tions,  and  the  neutrals  who  are  not 
pledged  to  supporting  freedom  for  which 
we  stand. 

In  my  disagreement  over  the  basic 
errors  of  judgment,  no  criticism  that  I 
nor  anyone  can  make  at  this  time,  it 
seems  to  me,  exceeds  in  danger  the  pres¬ 
ent  imbalance  of  payments  and  gold  out¬ 
flow  which  this  foreign  aid  bill  will  ac¬ 
centuate,  with  approximately  $16  Mj  bil¬ 
lion  in  gold  reserve  remaining  and  ap¬ 
proximately  $11  y2  billion  of  this  amount 
undergirding  our  money  assuring  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  dollar  and  with  the  world 
holding  obligations  against  our  gold  of 
over  $20  billion.  Now  we  arc  asked  to 
give  away  another  $4.8  billion,  any  or  all 
of  which  may  become  a  demand  for  our 
gold.  How  utterly  irresponsible  fiscally 
is  such  conduct  on  our  part  at  this  time. 

The  report  states  on  page  4: 

It  is  more  important  to  win  the  cold  war 
in  which  foreign  aid  is  of  critical  importance 
than  to  seek  to  reduce  the  outflow  of  gold  by 
excessive  reductions  in  these  expenditures, 
thus  jeopardizing  the  basic  objectives  of  our 
foreign  aid  program. 

How  in  the  name  of  commonsense  do 
we  protect  our  country  by  willingly  and 
purposely  destroying  the  value  of  our 
money?  Anything  jeopardizing  our 
economic  strength  as  leader  of  the  free 
world  jeopardizes  the  entire  world  at  this 
critical  time.  We  can  never  win  the 
cold  war  or  any  war  in  a  weakened  eco¬ 
nomic  position,  and  this  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  weakens  our  economic  position  in 
the  world  today. 

The  report  further  states : 

The  foreign  aid  program  although  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  balance-of-payments  prob¬ 
lems  is  not  a  decisive  factor  in  this  ad¬ 
mittedly  serious  situation. 

This  is  just  not  so;  I  must  categorically 
contradict  such  a  conclusion  as  so  stated 
in  the  report.  Yet  in  the  next  sentence 
the  report  states: 

The  balance-of-payments  gold  problem 
however  remains  so  serious  and  is  so  complex 
that  continuing  attention  must  be  given  in 
the  administration  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  to  ways  in  which  U.S.  position  may  be 
improved. 

This,  of  course,  contradicts  the  pre¬ 
vious  statement.  My  suggestion  to  im¬ 
prove  the  U.S.  position  is  to  stop  giving 
our  money  away.  Necessary  military  ex¬ 
penditures,  yes;  but  the  wholesale  ex¬ 
penditures  in  economic  assistance  and 
diverse  contingency  programs  must  be 
immediately  eliminated. 

There  are  many  other  criticisms  which 
I  must  make  which  are  not  in  matters 


of  degree  but  differences  of  kind,  out¬ 
right  contradictions  which  once  men¬ 
tioned  or  remembered  are  self-evident. 
The  report  states: 

This  bill  authorizes  the  funds  with  which 
United  States  implements  its  cold  war 
strategy. 

Our  cold  war  strategy  is  not  and 
will  not  be  successful  through  U.S. 
deficit  financing;  that  is,  borrowing 
money,  that  is,  charging  it  to  give  it 
away.  Any  schoolboy  and  certainly 
every  banker  knows  you  do  not  strength¬ 
en  yourself  when  you  borrow  to  give  it 
away. 

Then  you  compound  the  error  when 
you  give  it  to  the  enemy,  such  as  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Poland,  and  other  Communist 
nations,  or  to  so-called  neutrals,  such 
as  India,  and  others  allegedly  neutral, 
and  then  give  less  or  little  to  your  allies 
who  are  friends  because  of  respect  for 
our  strength,  not  because  we  can  buy 
their  friendship.  By  now  we  should 
realize  how  utterly  failing  in  its  task  for¬ 
eign  aid  is  of  winning  the  cold  war. 

Frequently  mentioned  in  the  report, 
both  majority  and  minority  positions,  is 
the  wastefulness  and  maladministration 
and  makes  it  obvious  that  even  propo¬ 
nents  recognize  the  basic  weaknesses  and 
failures  that  must  be  corrected.  As  it  is, 
the  whole  program  fails  and  in  failing 
jeopardizes  our  entire  economic  position 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  report  says: 

While  we  may  always  hope  that  someday 
there  may  be  Invented  a  better  means  of 
obtaining  our  foreign  policies  objectives 
than  the  foreign  assistance  program,  neither 
the  present  administration  or  its  predecessor 
has  been  able  to  do  so. 

My  suggestion  paraphrasing  this  state¬ 
ment  is  that  we  reimpose  a  Western 
Hemisphere  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  that 
we  guarantee  safe  conduct  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  protection  for  their  property 
everywhere  in  the  world  and  that  we 
hardheadedly  bargain  in  trade  and  eco¬ 
nomic  matters  and  stop  giving  away  or 
loaning  our  money  under  the  mistaken 
premise  that  we  are  attaining  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  objectives.  Toughness  and 
respect  alone  can  protect  us  by  attract¬ 
ing  strong  allies  and  by  at  the  least  win¬ 
ning  respect,  even  fear,  of  those  who 
would  disagree  with  us. 

Giving  our  money  and  property  away 
or  loaning  it  under  uneconomic  arrange¬ 
ments  is  not  winning  any  foreign  policy 
objectives,  but  rather  is  in  the  nature  of 
losing  our  collective  shirts  and  at  the 
same  time ,  looking  foolish  in  the  eyes 
of  other  nations,  who  hardheadedly  must 
always  compute  profit  and  loss  and  living 
within  their  income. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentlewom¬ 
an  from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Church]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  for 
their  clear  headed  presentation  of  mi¬ 
nority  views,  I  deeply  regret  that  more 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  did  not  join  with  them.  Their  views, 
to  my  mind,  are  utterly  commonsense 
and  noncontradictable.  The  summary 
by  fiscal  year,  and  programing  by  re¬ 
gion  and  country  from  years  1946  through 
fiscal  1961 1  recognize  as  the  lessons  from 
experience,  and  underlying  logic  of  the 
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minority  views  and  supports  my  dis¬ 
agreement  with  this  new  foreign  aid  bill, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962. 

This  bill  must  not  be  passed  in  its 
present  form.  Only  military  assistance 
should  be  enacted  at  this  time  while  we 
evaluate  present  programs  and  trim  our 
spending  to  the  stark  realities  of  deficit 
financing,  our  present  fiscal  position. 
Certainly  we  must  eliminate  any  aid  to 
Communist  countries  whether  part  of  the 
international  conspiracy  or  not.  Indeed 
we  should  not  give  aid  to  any  nation 
that  is  not  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  the  dignities  and  freedoms  of  its  cit¬ 
izens.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  court  dis¬ 
aster,  be  a  party  to  our  own  suicide  as 
a  Nation,  and  to  the  demise  of  the  free 
world. 

(Mr.  ALGER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  We  hear  a  lot  about 
a  tax  cut.  How  are  we  going  to  cut  taxes 
with  all  this  deficit  we  have  and  the 
other  problems  we  have? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  a  very  good 
question.  The  gentleman  will  have  to 
address  that  to  some  of  those  who  have 
been  voting  for  these  multibillion-dollar 
handouts  each  year  and  all  over  the 
world,  from  Iceland  to  Timbuktu.  If 
they  can  turn  over  a  stone  and  find 
enough  of  a  depression  to  throw  in  some 
money,  they  will  dump  it  there.  I  ask 
my  friend  from  Mississippi  to  pose  his 
question  to  someone  who  has  been  vot¬ 
ing  for  this  giveaway  through  the  years. 
Neither  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
nor  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  have  been 
a  party  to  this  business. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  cut  taxes  and  do  all  the  things  we 
are  called  upon  to  do.  How  can  we  ex¬ 
pect  a  tax  cut  with  an  interest  of  $7  bil¬ 
lion  this  year  to  be  paid? 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  not  skating, 
financially  speaking,  on  good  solid  ice 
in  this  country.  We  are  just  walking  in 
the  water  with  our  skates  on. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  have  been  rather 
disturbed  over  whether  they  are  going 
to  cut  my  taxes  or  lower  my  taxes.  I 
have  heard  it  discussed  both  ways. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  gen¬ 
tleman  feel  it  is  necessary  under  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  this  debt  of  Japan  being  re¬ 
duced  to  the  amount  it  is,  that  this  will 
be  made  necessary  in  order  that  the 
Japanese  investors  may  come  over  here 
and  build  plants  and  use  some  of  that 
money  in  that  l-espect? 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  newspapers  are 
correct,  the  Japanese  say  they  do  not 
want  any  part  of  an  industrial  operation 
in  the  United  States.  I  can  understand 
that  fully  for  they  never  had  it  so  good 
in  Japan,  and  they  are  going  to  be  helped 
some  more  by  the  free  trade  bill  that  was 
passed  by  the  House  the  other  day.  Does 
the  gentleman  remember  that  one? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Yes,  I  do. 


Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  Japanese  are 
going  to  be  helped  some  more.  There 
is  no  end  to  this,  there  is  no  bottom  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  barrel,  apparently, 
in  the  minds  of  some  people.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  start  the  printing  presses 
rolling,  and  load  the  country  and  future 
generations  with  more  and  more  debt. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mi-.  KYL.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Ouagadougou  and  the  $650,000  building 
and  other  subjects  of  that  kind  do  not 
belong  in  this  discussion.  In  my  opinion, 
that  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  wrong 
with  the  program.  The  same  people  who 
administer  the  regular  State  Depart¬ 
ment  business  are  concerned  with  ad¬ 
ministering  this  foreign  aid.  If  there 
is  any  -inefficiency  anywhere,  we  should 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  it  and  say  that  is 
something  we  should  talk  about  at  some 
other  time.  It  is  all  a  part  of  the  same 
picture. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  want  to  tell  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  LMr.  Kyl],  that  the 
building  bill  is  a  separate  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation.  It  has  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  is  now 
pending  befoi'e  the  Rules  Committee.  It 
involves  authorization  for  various  build¬ 
ings  which  have  been  vei'y  carefully  gone 
over  by  the  committee.  That  building 
in  Africa  is  not  being  financed  under 
the  authority  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
These  buildings  are  financed  under  the 
regular  State-Justice  Departments  ap¬ 
propriation  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  point  out  an¬ 
other  feature  of  this  bill.  It  increases 
the  loan  guai-antee  fund,  as  I  xmderstand 
the  provision,  to  $1,300  million  from  the 
pi-esent  ceiling  of  $1  billion. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  hundred  billion 
dollai's  has  been  ladled  out  in  this  for¬ 
eign  giveaway  program  and  those  who 
supported  it  through  the  years  have 
said:  just  spend  this  money  and  we  will 
ci'eate  a  climate  favorable  to  Amei’ican 
investments  all  over  the  world.  Then 
American  investors  would  take  over,  we 
were  told.  Just  spend  enough  money  to 
provide  the  right  kind  of  a  climate,  they 
said.  And  here  in  this  bill  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  inci-ease  guarantees  that  an  Amer¬ 
ican  businessman  cannot  get  on  his  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  United  States.  War  damage 
claims,  convertibility  of  currency,  guar¬ 
antees  against  confiscation — you  name  it 
and  you  provide  guarantees  for  it. 
Where  is  the  climate  that  you  were  going 
to  establish? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  losses  on  this  program  have 
been  at  an  absolute  minimum.  The  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  in  effect  ever  since  the 
Marshall  plan  days.  There  have  been 
only  two  losses  so  far  and  we  expect  to 
recover  most  of  the  small  amount  we 
have  had  to  pay  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  can  you  have  losses 
when  you  write  off  so-called  losses,  as  was 
done  with  Japan?  How  can  you  have 
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losses  when  you  write  them  off  for  a  few 
cents  on  the  dollar  all  over  the  world? 

Now,  the  other  day  somebody  down¬ 
town — the  newspapers  did  not  say  what 
agency  or  department  it  was — loaned  $35 
million  to  Israel;  a  20-year  loan.  What 
is  the  interest  on  it?  Three-fourths  of 
1  percent.  What  do  you  think  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  going  to  have  to  pay  for  the 
money  it  borrows  to  give  Israel  $35  mil¬ 
lion?  Pretty  close  to  4  percent  for  the 
money,  will  they  not?  Who  is  going  to 
take  up  the  slack  for  that  financial  ma¬ 
nipulation?  The  poor  busted  taxpay- 
ei’s  of  this  country,  and  you  know  it. 
Could  you  borrow  fx'om  Israel  for  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent,  do  you  think?  It 
would  likely  be  6  or  7  pei'cent. 

Of  course  you  have  not  had  really  bad 
experience  from  these  so-called  loans 
you  have  been  making,  because  you  have 
been  wi'iting  them  off.  You  have  been 
sweeping  them  under  the  rug.  But,  if 
we  ever  blow  up  in  this  country — and  it 
is  inevitable  at  the  rate  we  are  going — 
when  we  bust  up  in  this  country  fi¬ 
nancially,  watch  the  house  of  cards  come 
down  all  over  the  world.  You  will  have 
it  in  your  laps.  I  am  not  going  to  be  a 
party  to  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Casey]. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  advised  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House  a  few  weeks  ago,  I 
intend  to  offer  my  amendment  to  this 
bill  to  prohibit  any  aid  or  assistance 
going  to  18  specific  Commiuiist  coun¬ 
tries,  including  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and 
Cuba. 

This  will  be  the  same  amendment  that 
this  House  adopted  last  year  when  this 
authorization  bill  was  before  us.  I  know 
many  of  you  shared  with  me  the  feeling 
of  disappointment  when  our  amendment 
was  deleted  in  the  conference  committee 
and  replaced  by  a  generalization  passed 
by  the  other  body. 

This  year  we  have  seen  the  other  body 
take  up  the  authoi'ization  bill  first  and 
originally  adopt  practically  the  same 
prohibition  against  aid  to  Communist 
countries  which  we  adopted  last  year, 
but  then  weaken  this  the  very  next  day. 

Ask  yourselves  why  the  other  body 
acted  as  it  did  this  year  when  last  year 
it  was  l’esponsible  for  knocking  my 
amendment  in  the  head.  I’ll  tell  you 
why,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  reason  was  that  the  people 
they  repi-esent  let  them  know  that  they 
wanted  them  to  follow  the  leadership 
of  the  House  and  to  stop  using  their  tax 
money  to  pi'omote  and  advance  Commu¬ 
nist  governments  and  ideologies. 

I  have  always  contended  that  the 
House  of  Repi'esentatives  was  more  alert 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  than  the 
Senate.  If  the  other  body  can  see  the 
point  as  clearly  as  they  have,  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  the  House  will  again  furnish 
the  leadership  to  put  an  end  to  all  forms 
of  aid  to  Communist  countries.  The  cor- 
noration  dii'ector,  the  stockholder,  and 
the  plant  worker  are  tired  of  their  tax 
money  being  used  in  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  to  build  steel  mills,  fertilizer  fac- 
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tories,  chemical  and  plastic  plants, 
transport  systems — at  a  time  when  our 
own  plants  are  producing  at  half  their 
capacity,  which  means  a  reduced  pay 
check  and  small  profits. 

We  are  told  there  is  a  great  need  to 
aid  such  Communist  dictators  as  Tito 
and  Gromulka.  I  have  listened  to  and 
read  the  arguments  of  those  who  favor 
such  aid,  for  this  has  been  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  me  and  to  my  people 
for  many  years.  And  I  challenge  the 
contention  of  those  who  state  that  with¬ 
drawal  of  such  aid  will  drive  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland  back  into  what  is  loosely 
called  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

In  my  opinion,  neither  Poland  nor  Yu¬ 
goslavia  ever  left  this  bloc — and  I  intend 
to  try  and  prove  it  today.  I  fail  to  see 
any  difference  between  an  independent 
Communist,  a  middle-of-the-road  Com¬ 
munist,  or  the  plain  Red  variety  found  in 
China  or  Russia. 

On  February  5  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  testified  before  the  Select  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Export  Control.  He  contended 
that  the  independence  of  Yugoslavia  was 
firmly  established,  and  he  tried  to  defend 
the  position  that  Yugoslavia  takes  in  op¬ 
posing  us  on  international  issues  by  stat¬ 
ing  that  our  policies  are  not  designed  to 
purchase  friendships  or  to  purchase 
allies. 

Let  us  look  at  how  the  Select  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Export  Control  reacted  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Rusk’s  position.  Let  me  cite  a 
brief  section  of  their  report  of  May  25, 
1962: 

Further,  the  select  committee  has  consid¬ 
erable  doubt  that  Yugoslavia  is  completely 
free  of  any  domination  by  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
reported  display  of  20  new  Soviet-made  T-54 
tanks  in  the  recent  May  Day  parade  in  Bel¬ 
grade,  coupled  with  the  reported  statement 
of  Marshal  Tito  on  May  6,  1962,  that  a  turn¬ 
back  from  liberalization  toward  tight  Com¬ 
munist  Party  control  was  underway  in  Yu¬ 
goslavia  is  certainly  not  indicative  of  the 
lack  of  some  dominance  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  this  committee's  assessment. 

My  concern  over  aiding  Communist 
Yugoslavia,  and  our  whole  field  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  prompted  me  to  write  Sec¬ 
retary  Rusk  expressing  this  concern  last 
May  24.  In  his  reply  he  stated  all  the 
arguments  that  you  have  heard  about 
Yugoslavia’s  independence  and  the  long 
years  in  which  we  have  continued  this 
aid  through  three  administrations,  and 
then  he  challenged  that  those  who  would 
reverse  our  policy  must  make  a  case  for 
driving  Yugoslavia  back  into  the  bloc. 
I  still  contend  that  they  have  never  left 
the  bloc,  and  are  playing  both  ends 
against  the  middle,  with  us  being  the 
sucker.  To  show  you  the  confusion  in 
the  executive  department  on  this  point, 
I  would  cite  you  last  Sunday’s  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  an  article  by  our  Ambassador 
to  Yugoslavia,  Mr.  George  Kennan,  in 
which  he  stated : 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  effect  of  these 
amendments  would  be  to  force  Yugoslavia 
back  into  the  Soviet  bloc.  I  would  not  go 
this  far. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  delusion  that  Yu¬ 
goslavia  is  not  part  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
that  it  is  independent  of  Russian  domi¬ 
nation,  has  cost  the  American  taxpayers 


a  grand  total  of  $2%  billion  dollars  since 
1946,  spent  in  aiding  Communist  Dicta¬ 
tor  Tito  pursue  his  independent  brand 
of  communism. 

In  the  past  2  years  Communist  Yugo¬ 
slavia  has  supported  Russia  and  op¬ 
posed  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations  some  44  times,  while  supporting 
us  only  6  times. 

Seldom  a  month  goes  by  that  there 
is  not  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Red  bonds 
that  tie  Moscow  and  Belgrade  together. 
On  May  17,  1962,  the  wire  services  re¬ 
ported  from  Bulgaria  that  Khrushchev 
declares  Tito  a  friend  again.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  Premier  stated: 

Our  relations  with  Yugoslavia  were 
rather  strained  previously,  but  now  I  can 
say  with  satisfaction  that  our  relations  are 
normal,  and  I  would  even  say  good. 

On  May  23,  Russia  announced  it  will 
purchase  Yugoslav  ships,  including  large 
tankers  and  freighters. 

Is  there  any  doubt  where  the  steel  for 
these  ships  will  be  made?  From  steel 
mills  built  with  American  tax  money, 
from  scrap  iron  shipped  through  my  own 
port  of  Houston.  Scrap  iron  paid  by 
the  withholding  taxes  of  your  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  position  taken  by 
the  executive  branch  on  the  issue  of 
aiding  Communist  countries  has  aroused 
the  deep  concern  of  nearly  every  Member 
and  many  of  the  committees  of  this 
House. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in 
its  report  on  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  stated,  on  page  4: 

The  President  is  to  take  action  as  soon 
as  practicable  to  prevent  the  application  of 
trade  agreement  benefits  to  products  of  Com¬ 
munist  countries  or  areas.  The  scope  of  the 
definition  "Communist  country”  has  been 
broadened  with  the  intended  effect  of  re¬ 
quiring  denial  of  trade  agreement  benefits 
to  products  of  Cuba,  Poland,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

On  June  25,  the  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations  issued  a  stinging  re¬ 
port  on  the  “Commingling  of  United 
States  and  Communist  Foreign  Aid,”  an 
indictment  of  gross  mismanagement.  On 
July  10,  World  magazine  quoted  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague,  Representative 
Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  in¬ 
vestigating  subcommitte,  as  follows: 

I’m  sure  it  never  occurred  to  anyone  in 
the  Congress  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
include  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  a  specific 
provision  prohibiting  the  use  of  American 
taxpayers’  dollars  in  a  manner  which  could 
promote  the  cause  of  communism.  Ap¬ 
parently,  we  took  too  much  for  granted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  taxpayer 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  members 
of  that  subcommittee  and  to  its  chair¬ 
man.  And  I  know  that  the  124  Members 
who  voted  for  the  amendment  I  offered 
last  year  would  agree  that  indeed,  this 
Congress  has  taken  too  much  for 
granted,  and  indeed,  such  a  rigid  prohibi¬ 
tion  is  needed. 

We  are  setting  a  horrible  example  to 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  who  are  con¬ 
templating  changes  in  government.  Will 
they  be  discouraged  from  setting  up 
communistic  regimes  if  they  feel  that 
they  may  still  share  in  our  bounty? 

How  about  those  leaders  of  South 
America  who  have  joined  with  us  to  op¬ 


pose  the  threat  of  world  communism? 
What  is  their  viewpoint? 

Let  me  cite  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
April  30,  1962,  general  report  of  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Consultative  Committee  on  Security 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  penetrating  analyses 
of  the  problem  the  free  world  faces  in  its 
fight  to  survive  Communist  domination, 
and  it  should  be  required  reading  for 
every  member  of  the  executive  branch, 
and  especially  those  in  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  It  states : 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  world 
is  virtually  at  war — an  atypical  kind  of  war, 
which  is  being  waged  by  international  com¬ 
munism  and  suffered  by  the  democra¬ 
cies.  *  *  »  Unfortunately,  this  present 
stage  of  affairs  has  found  the  free  world  in¬ 
adequately  prepared  *  *  *  the  structure  of 
the  democratic  countries  taken  as  a  whole  is 
not  monolithic,  in  the  same  sense  as  that 
of  the  Communist  world,  whose  unity  of 
command  has  so  far  shown  no  rifts.  Irre¬ 
spective  of  whether  the  ideological  dispute 
between  the  principal  members  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  world  is  fictitious  or  real,  the  impor¬ 
tant  thing  is  that  any  such  dispute  does  not 
substantially  affect  the  tactic  of  deceiving 
and  upsetting  the  free  world. 

Their  firm  will  to  win  is  impelled  by  the 
aim  to  destroy  everything  that  is  not  com¬ 
munism  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  I  heartily 
agree.  But  the  report  continues: 

In  September  1961  the  Conference  of  Un¬ 
alined  Countries  was  held  in  Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia,  with  28  nations  participating. 
The  basic  topic  was  the  fight  for  national 
independence  and  support  for  the  fight  in 
Alegria,  Angola,  Tunisia,  and  the  Congo. 
But  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  fact  that 
nations  such  as  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Tibet — among  others — have  the  same 
yearning  for  independence.  Harsh  criticism 
was  applied  to  the  countries  that  interna¬ 
tional  communism  calls  capitalist  and  im¬ 
perialist,  and  disarmament  and  the  easing 
of  world  tensions  were  endorsed.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  no  reference  was  made  to  the  nuclear 
tests  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  carrying  on  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  when  the  Conference  was  meet¬ 
ing. 

This  special  OAS  report,  dated  April 
30,  1962,  held  that  the  Communist  ad¬ 
vance  is  due  mainly  to  the  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  regarding  its  true  aims. 

It  cited  Khrushchev’s  statement  of 
January  6,  1961: 

The  unity  of  the  ranks  of  every  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  and  the  unity  of  all  Communist 
parties  constitute  the  united  international 
Communist  movement  directed  at  the 
achievement  of  our  common  goal — the  tri¬ 
umph  of  communism  throughout  the  world. 

The  report  held  that — 

Countries  dominated  by  the  Communists 
have  transformed  their  political,  economic, 
and  social  institutions  to  adjust  them  to  the 
Soviet  model.  They  have  obediently  voted 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Soviet  Union  on  all 
major  issues  in  the  United  Nations. 

Two  of  the  conclusions  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  OAS  were  as  follows: 

Communism  employs  various  strategies  and 
trickeries,  it  uses  legal  and  illegal  procedures; 
it  remains  silent  and  conceals  the  truth;  it 
acts  alone,  or  jointly  with  any  ally  who  may 
help  it  achieve  its  purpose.  Its  final  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  dominate  the  world. 

Communist  strategy  has  found  a  new  route 
of  approach,  taking  advantage  of  the  peo¬ 
ples’  yearning  for  independence  and  desire 
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for  peace,  and  of  neutralism  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  neutralist  blocs,  whether  or  not  these 
axe  developed  under  the  direction  of  inter¬ 
national  communism,  in  order  to  attempt  to 
reduce  the  potential  of  the  free  world. 

Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  intelligent, 
open-eyed  appraisal  of  the  threat  the 
free  world  faces.  This  appraisal  was 
drafted  and  signed  by  representatives  of 
Costa  Rica,  Peru,  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  El  Salvador,  and,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  by  Thomas  D.  White. 

Why  is  it  that  the  people  of  these 
nations,  our  friends  and  allies  in  Latin 
America,  the  Members  of  this  House  and 
Senate,  can  see  this  problem  in  the  cold 
light  of  objectivity — while  those  in  the 
executive  branch  view  it  through  the  rosy 
glasses  of  false  optimism? 

What  an  argument  we  present, 
through  our  ridiculous  policy  of  aiding 
Communist  countries,  to  those  emerging 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia — and  to  those 
who  piously  proclaim  to  stand  on  the 
sidelines  as  neutrals  in  the  free  world’s 
struggle  for  survival. 

“Fear  not  to  go  Communist,”  we  ad¬ 
vertise,  “for  as  long  as  you  state  you  are 
an  independent  Communist  state,  we  will 
send  you  millions,  even  billions,  in  aid 
and  assistance.” 

What  a  mockery  this  policy  is  to  the 
enslaved  peoples  of  Yugoslavia,  Poland, 
Hungary  and  a  host  of  nations  held  in 
bondage  under  communism.  Through 
our  aid  to  their  tyrant  masters,  we  our¬ 
selves  have  forged  the  chains  of  their 
slavery. 

You  have  heard  much  of  the  strong 
bonds  of  friendship  and  of  trade  between 
Yugoslavia  and  our  own  country — a 
statement  not  supported  by  the  facts  and 
figures  from  the  Yugoslav  Federal 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 

You  have  heard  little  of  the  massive 
aid  projects  we  have  financed,  or  are 
financing  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  Com¬ 
munist  Yugoslavia.  I  believe  the  House 
would  be  interested  in  the  letter  of  June 
6,  which  I  received  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  listing  the  projects  which  your 
constituents  have  been  financing.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  including  this  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  aid  those  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  a  system  pledged  to  our  ultimate 
defeat  is  nothing  short  of  suicide.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  such  a 
policy  is  reversed,  and  if  you  believe  as 
I  do,  I  earnestly  urge  your  support  for 
the  amendment  I  will  propose  to  this 
bill. 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Legislative  Reference  Service, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  6,  1962. 
To:  Hon.  Bob  Casey. 

Prom:  Economics  Division. 

Subject:  tJ.S.  foreign  aid  projects  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

This  is  an  addition  to  the  material  sent 
to  your  office  on  May  29,  1962,  in  reply  to 
your  inquiry  of  May  24,  1962,  on  the  above- 
named  subject. 

A  list  of  projects  financed  by  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  of  the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  and  prepared  by  that 
agency  is  attached. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  given  us  by 
telephone  the  following  details  on  its  loans 
to  Yugoslavia.  The  project  in  which  you 
expressed  particular  interest  is  credit  1461-B 
authorized  on  February  16,  1961,  in  the 


amount  of  $16  million.  The  final  approval 
of  the  allocation  of  this  amount  as  to  spe¬ 
cific  items  is  pending  and  is  expected  shortly. 

This  loan  has  been  granted  to  finance  the 
greater  portion  of  the  foreign  exchange  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  import  of  equipment 
destined  for  the  expansion  of  the  Jesenice 
Iron  &  Steel  Works.  This  mill  is  being 
expanded  within  the  Yugoslav  program  of 
steel  industry  expansion,  some  of  the  reasons 
for  which  are  indicated  in  the  AID  report 
on  their  Sisak  iron  and  steel  mill  expansion 
project  (p.  4  of  that  report) . 

The  Jesenice  steel  mill  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Yugoslavia.  The  present  program  for  its 
expansion  calls  for  a  total  expenditure  of 
$56  million,  $63  million  of  this  for  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  physical  plant.  The  program  will 
be  financed  largely  by  the  Yugoslav  Invest¬ 
ment  Bank. 

Approximately  $33.3  million  of  total  ex¬ 
pansion  costs  will  be  for  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment.  Yugoslav  own  financing  of 
equipment  will  amount  to  some  $14.6  mil¬ 
lion,  while  about  $18.6  million  will  be  fi¬ 
nanced  from  abroad.  Fifteen  mililon  dollars 
of  this  amount  will  be  Eximbank’s  share,  $2 
million  will  be  financed  by  the  extension  of 
credit  by  the  suppliers  of  new  equipment, 
and  the  remainder  will  come  from  Western 
Europe. 

The  equipment  financed  by  Eximbank  will 
be  furnished  principally  by  the  Westing- 
house  Corp.  and  by  the  Blaw-Knox  Co.  It 
will  include  as  major  items  a  $5.1  million 
blooming  mill,  a  $2.8  million  hot  strip  roll¬ 
ing  mill,  $1.6  million  soaking  pits,  and  a 
$1.2  million  ore  preparation  plant. 

The  other  Eximbank  credit  still  pending 
final  approval  is  credit  1461-C  in  the  amount 
of  $10  million.  This  credit  involves  pur¬ 
chases  of  U.S.  industrial  and  construction 
machinery  and  equipment  items  of  all 
types.  Thirteen  categories  of  machinery 
and  some  70  factories  are  involved.  This 
equipment  will  be  delivered  to  some  25  to  30 
medium-sized  plants  in  Yugoslavia. 

The  third  Eximbank  loan  to  Yugoslavia 
(credit  1461-A)  in  the  amount  of  $25  mil¬ 
lion  has  been  largely  disbursed.  It  is  being 
utilized  for  the  purchases  from  TJ.S. 
sources  of  miscellaneous  raw  materials 
(chemicals,  plastics,  sulfur,  phosphorus, 
water  softener,  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
supplies,  aluminum  ingots,  copper  scrap, 
electrolytic  copper,  cellulose  for  rayon,  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber,  and  other  materials) . 

A  fourth  loan  (credit  484),  authorized  in 
1950  in  the  amount  of  $55  million  for  the 
purchases  from  U.S.  sources  of  industrial  raw 
materials  and  equipment  has  been  fully 
utilized.  Almost  half  of  this  loan  has  al¬ 
ready  been  repaid. 

Vladimir  N.  Pregelj, 

Analyst  in  International  Trade 

and  Finance. 

U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  Credits  to 
Yugoslavia 

DIESEL  LOCOMOTIVES  (STAGE  I) - LOAN  DLF  66 

The  purpose  of  this  loan  was  to  finance  the 
purchase  in  the  United  States  of  20  diesel 
locomotives  to  be  used  on  the  Bosanski-Novi- 
Knin-Split  line,  one  of  two  important  lines 
linking  the  Adriatic  with  central  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  These  lines  carry  a  large  portion  of 
Yugoslavia’s  foreign  trade  as  well  as  a  large 
volume  of  passenger  and  tourist  traffic. 

Steam  locomotives  were  previously  used  on 
the  Bosanski-Novi-Knin-Split  line.  The 
average  age  of  these  locomotives  was  30  years 
and  they  were  obsolete  technically  and  eco¬ 
nomically.  Dieselization  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  line’s  carrying  capacity.  More¬ 
over,  large  savings  in  operating  costs  have 
resulted  from  the  replacement  of  the  over¬ 
age  steam  locomotives. 

All  20  diesel  locomotives  covered  by  this 
loan  were  delivered  and  placed  in  service  on 


June  1,  1960.  They  were  manufactured  by 
General  Motors  at  its  diesel  locomotive  plant 
at  La  Grange,  Ill.  A  small  balance  of  the 
loan,  representing  provision  of  spare  parts, 
remains  undisbursed  but  will  be  disbursed 
shortly. 

KOSOVO  THERMAL  ELECTRIC  PLANT  (STAGE  I) - 

LOAN  DLF  84 

The  demand  for  power  in  Yugoslavia  is  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly  owing  to  the  country’s  rapid 
industrialization.  Power  produced  at  Kosovo 
will  be  used  initially  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  national  grid  system.  However, 
its  long-range  use  will  be  to  supply  power 
for  the  further  development  of  lead,  zinc, 
magnesite,  and  iron  mines,  as  well  as  for 
agricultural  processing,  cement,  and  chemi¬ 
cal  plants  which  are  to  be  located  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  the  Kosovo  plant.  The  large- 
scale  commercial  utilization  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  Kosovo  lignite  fields,  of  which  this  proj¬ 
ect  represents  the  first  step,  will  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  southern  Yugoslavia,  one  of 
the  poorer  regions  of  the  country. 

The  purpose  of  this  loan  is  to  finance  the 
foreign  exchange  cost  of  construction  of 
a  thermal  electric  plant  at  Kosovo  in  south¬ 
ern  Yugoslavia.  The  Kosovo  area  has  abun¬ 
dant  lignite  deposits  which  will  be  exploited 
for  the  first  time  on  a  large  commercial  scale 
by  the  thermal  electric  plant. 

The  total  cost  of  this  project  will  be  about 
$16  million,  with  the  dinar  cost  of  about 
$7  million  to  be  made  available  by  the 
Yugoslav  Investment  Bank.  Installed  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  powerplant  will  be  62,500  kw. 
Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  lignite  fields, 
the  production  cost  at  Kosovo  will  compare 
favorably  with  thermal  plants  in  both  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 

The  major  construction  associated  with 
the  project  is  completed.  Engineering  serv¬ 
ices  are  being  provided  by  a  U.S.  firm,  Gibbs 
&  Hill;  and  equipment  procurement  for  the 
project  is  well  underway.  It  is  expected  that 
the  plant  will  go  into  service  late  this  year. 

TREBISNJICA  HYDROELECTRIC  POWER - LOAN 

DLF  85 

This  loan  is  to  finance  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  costs  of  construction  of  two  hydro¬ 
electric  powerplants  with  a  total  installed 
capacity  of  315,000  kw. 

The  powerplants  will  be  located  on  the 
Trebisnjiea  River  near  Dubrovnik.  The  total 
cost  of  the  project  will  be  $54  million.  The 
DLF  loan  is  for  $15  million,  and  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Investment  Bank  has  made  available 
$39  million  in  dinars  for  construction  costs. 
Civil  works  at  the  project  sites  are  under 
construction.  Orders  have  been  placed  for 
the  heavy  electrical  equipment,  such  as  tur¬ 
bines  and  generators.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  project  will  be  completed  In  1965. 

Unless  power  production  is  increased, 
Yugoslavia  faces  the  distinct  possibility  of  a 
severe  power  shortage,  owing  to  the  heavy 
demand  for  power  caused  by  rapid  indus¬ 
trialization.  Yugoslavia  has  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  hydroelectric  potentials  in  Europe,  and 
the  Trebisnjiea  site  itself  is  extremely  favor¬ 
able.  The  generation  cost  per  kilowatt-hour' 
will  be  about  3.5  mills.  Installed  cost  per 
kw.  will  be  about  $170  The  high  power 
availability  factor  (58  percent  firm  power) 
and  the  large  storage  volume  of  the  reservoir 
are  other  factors  which  make  this  an  un¬ 
usually  good  hydroelectric  project.  Ulti¬ 
mately  the  Yugoslavs  plan  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  generating  station  to  676,000 
kw.  Completion  of  this  project  will  make  an 
essential  contribution  to  the  development  of 
the  Yugoslav  economy. 

DIESEL  LOCOMOTIVES  (STAGE  H) - LOAN  DLF  117 

This  is  the  second  DLF  loan  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  U.S.  diesel  locomotives  by  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  This  loan  financed  the  purchase  In 
the  United  States  of  57  locomotives,  all  of 
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which  have  now  been  delivered  and  are  in 
Ljubljana  and  7  in  Knin,  with  necessary  shop 
and  maintenance  facilities  in  place.  The  lo¬ 
comotives  were  assembled  and  delivered  ac¬ 
cording  to  terms  of  the  contract  between 
the  Government  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  TT.S. 
supplier,  the  General  Motors  Corp.’s  Diesel 
Locomotive  Division  at  La  Grange,  Ill.  A 
small  balance  of  the  loan  which  provides  for 
spare  parts  will  be  disbursed  shortly. 

ZAGREB  PLASTICS  AND  CHEMICALS  FACTORY - LOAN 

DLF  135 

The  purpose  of  this  loan  is  to  finance  the 
imported  equipment,  services,  and  technical 
skills  necessary  to  construct  a  petrochemical 
factory  in  Zagreb.  The  project  is  being  con¬ 
structed  on  schedule  with  approximately  20 
percent  completed. 

Yugoslavia  currently  is  placing  greater  em¬ 
phasis  upon  consumer  goods  industries  than 
in  the  past,  and  the  requirement  for  plastics 
is  growing  rapidly.  Since  plastics  have 
neither  been  produced  in  Yugoslavia  nor, 
owing  to  foreign  exchange  shortages,  im¬ 
ported  in  volume,  this  demand  has  gone 
unsatisfied.  The  Zagreb  plant,  utilizing  local 
raw  materials,  will  make  available  a  substan¬ 
tial  volume  of  synthetic  chemicals  and 
thereby  pave  the  way  for  the  development 
of  many  consumer-type  industries. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  will  be  about 
$36  million,  of  which  $6.5  million  represents 
a  British  license  and  related  equipment  and 
services.  British  firms  and  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  are  financing  all  United  Kingdom 
costs.  The  local  currency  costs  of  about  $6.5 
dinars  will  be  financed  by  the  Yugoslav  In¬ 
vestment  Bank.  The  DLF  loan  is  for  $23 
million.  The  plant  will  produce  approxi¬ 
mately  27,600  metric  tons  a  year  of  plastics 
and  other  chemicals,  the  major  products  be¬ 
ing  insulation,  packaging  materials,  and 
household  goods.  A  U.S.  consulting  engi¬ 
neer,  Foster-Wheeler  Corp.,  presently  is  pre¬ 
paring  detailed  engineering  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications,  and  the  project,  which  is  in  the 
initial  stages,  is  proceeding  on  schedule. 

Plastic  insulation  materials  which  will  be 
produced  at  the  Zagreb  plant  will  enable  a 
far  more  efficient  use  of  cold  storage  facili¬ 
ties  which  have  been  used  to  only  20  to  50 
percent  of  their  potential.  Packaging  mate¬ 
rials  will  greatly  facilitate  food  and  consumer 
goods  distribution  and  will  implement  the 
present  program  for  200  self-service  stores. 
During  the  last  3  years  70  such  stores  have 
been  put  into  operation,  and  130  more  will 
be  placed  in  service  by  1964.  Electrical  in¬ 
sulation  materials  are  badly  needed  for  elec¬ 
trification  and  for  housing  development,  both 
of  which  are  growing  rapidly.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  styrene,  phenol,  and  acetone  will  sup¬ 


ply  other  chemical  plants  with  synthetic  ma¬ 
terials  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
variety  of  products.  Moreover,  the  experi¬ 
ence  with  modern  chemical  processes  which 
will  be  gained  by  the  staff  of  the  Zagreb 
plant  will  provide  a  basis  for  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Yugoslav  chemical  industry. 

SISAK  IRON  AND  STEEL  MILL  EXPANSION - LOAN 

DLF  164 

The  loan  is  to  finance  the  foreign  exchange 
costs  of  construction  of  a  skelp  mill,  a 
breakdown  mill,  a  continuous  rolling  mill, 
and  a  welded  tube  mill  at  the  Sisak  Iron  & 
Steel  Works.  This  is  the  third  largest  steel 
mill  in  Yugoslavia.  As  a  result  of  this  loan 
the  mill  will  begin  to  produce  welded  tubes 
and  will  expand  its  present  production  of 
seamless  tubes. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  will  be  about 
$10.3  million,  with  Sisak  Iron  &  Steel  Works 
providing  about  $1.8  milion  in  dinars  from 
its  own  resources  for  the  local  currency  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  project.  The  project  will 
be  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  turnkey-type 
contracts  from  two  U.S.  suppliers,  Blaw-Knox 
Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  the  McKay  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Negotia¬ 
tions  for  these  contracts  have  been  con¬ 
cluded,  and  production  of  the  necessary  units 
is  on  schedule.  The  mills  to  be  provided  by 
these  contracts  will  produce  about  210,000 
tons  annually  of  slabs,  billets,  and  rounds 
and  about  100,000  tons  annually  of  skelp, 
which  will  be  used  to  produce  about  75,000 
tons  of  welded  pipe  annually. 

The  Yugoslav  iron  and  steel  industry  has 
a  deficiency  in  plates,  sheets,  and  tubes, 
which  generally  are  used  in  finished  goods, 
and  a  corresponding  excess  capacity  for  sec¬ 
tions  used  primarily  in  industrial  projects. 
The  loan  to  the  Sisak  Iron  &  Steel  Works  will 
help  to  correct  this  situation  and  bring  iron 
and  steel  production  more  in  line  with  actual 
requirements.  As  an  important  producer  of 
steel  in  Yugoslavia,  the  Sisak  Works  already 
has  a  skilled  work  force.  Its  raw  steel  ca¬ 
pacity  is  being  increased  from  about  150,000 
to  300,000  tons.  The  facilities  to  increase  raw 
steel  production  are  being  financed  entirely 
by  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia. 

DIESEL  LOCOMOTIVES  (STAGE  III) - LOAN  DLF  168 

The  purpose  of  this  loan  is  to  finance  the 
purchase  in  the  United  States  of  21  diesel 
locomotives  to  replace  steam  locomotives. 
This  is  the  third  DLF  loan  for  the  dieseliza- 
tion  of  the  Yugoslav  railway  system. 

The  Government  of  Yugoslavia  has  pur¬ 
chased  these  locomotives  from  the  General 
Motors  Corp.,  as  in  the  two  previous  loans 
for  diesel  locomotives.  All  21  have  been 
delivered  and  are  in  use;  15  are  located  in 
Doboj  Novi,  4  in  Skopje,  and  2  in  Ljubljana. 
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Shops  and  maintenance  facilities  are  ade¬ 
quate  for  proper  maintenance. 

KOSOVO  THERMAL  ELECTRIC  PLANT  (STAGE  III) 
LOAN  DLF  173 

This  loan  is  to  finance  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  cost  of  an  additional  125,000-kilowatt 
thermal  electric  plant  at  Kosovo  in  southern 
Yugoslavia.  This  loan  represents  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  final  stage  of  the  Kosovo  thermal 
electric  project.  The  first  stage  involved 
construction  of  a  62,500-kilowatt  plant,  the 
foreign  exchange  cost  of  which  was  financed 
by  a  DLF  loan  for  $9  million. 

The  total  cost  of  this  stage  will  be  about 
$22  million,  with  the  dinar  cost  of  about 
$8  million  to  be  made  available  by  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Investment  Bank.  Engineering  services 
are  being  provided  by  a  U.S.  firm  Ebasco 
and  are  well  underway.  Orders  for  equip¬ 
ment  have  been  placed  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  plant  will  go  into  operation  sched¬ 
ule  late  next  year. 

Power  produced  at  Kosovo  will  compare 
favorably  with  production  costs  of  compara¬ 
ble  units  in  both  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  extensive 
lignite  fields. 


Statistical  Survey  of  Foreign  Trade  of 
Yugoslavia,  1956-61 

Sources:  In  the  compilation  of  the  tables 
that  follow  only  Yugoslav  sources  were  used 
so  as  not  to  impair  comparability  of  data. 
The  sources  used  are  the  following  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Yugoslav  Federal  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  [Savenzni  Zavod  za  Statistiku]: 

“Statistika  Spoljne  Trgovine  FNR  Jugo- 
slavije”  [“Foreign  Trade  Statistics  of  the  FPR 
Yugoslavia’’];  annual  issues  of  1958,  1960. 

“Statisticki  godisnjak  FNRJ”  [“Statistical 
Yearbook  of  the  FPRY”] ,  1959,  1961. 

“Indeks:  Mesecni  Pregled  Privredne  Statis- 
tike  FNR  Jugoslavije”  [“Index:  Monthly 
Survey  of  Economic  Statistics  of  the  FPR 
Yugoslavia”],  vol.  11,  no.  3,  March  1962. 

Remarks:  The  value  of  Yugoslav  foreign 
trade  has  been  converted  from  dinars  into 
dollars  at  the  exchange  rate  of  300  dinars 
per  dollar.  This  is  the  rate  used  by  the 
Yugoslav  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  its  publica¬ 
tions.  All  percentages  have  been  calculated 
from  original  data  in  dinars  and  rounded 
to  one  decimal.  Because  of  rounding,  de¬ 
tail  does  not  always  add  to  total. 

The  entry  for  Soviet  bloc  in  tables  by  area 
of  destination  or  origin  comprises  only  the 
European  nations  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  As 
indicated  by  respective  footnote,  the  1961 
figure  for  the  Soviet  bloc  does  not  include 
data  for  Albania,  because  the  1961  foreign 
trade  statistics  have  as  yet  not  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  sufficient  detail. 


Export  trade  of  Yugoslavia,  1956-61,  by  area  of  destination  ( continent  and  major  country) 


[Values  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Area 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Area 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Europe _ _ _ ___ 

Soviet  bloc _ _ _ 

U.S.S.R . . . . 

Poland _ 

East  Germany _ 

Italy . . 

252.9 

73.8 

42.2 
8.9 
4.4 

45.7 
49. 1 
19.6 

17.3 
8.7 

309.1 

104.6 

48.9 
16.2 

10.4 
53.6 

52.5 

23.9 
19.2 

9.5 

346.0 

123.1 

36.4 
22.0 

26.4 
53.9 

41.8 
34.  5 

18.9 
16.3 

364.9 

147.3 

47.2 

33.9 

26.7 

57.7 

44.8 
34.0 
21.0 
11.6 

437.7 

182.1 

52.7 
22.1 
46.4 

74.8 
60.1 
43.3 
30.0 

8.8 

436.2 
i  175.  6 

50.9 

40.5 

30.2 

70.3 

57.9 
47.8 

25.6 
9.8 

Asia _ _ _ _ _ 

Africa . . 

North  America _ _ 

United  States . — . . 

South  America... . . . 

Oceania . . . . 

Total . . . . 

24.0 

6.8 

28.4 

27.4 
11.2 

0 

29.2 

20.6 

34.0 

33.4 

2.2 

0 

29.9 

27.4 

33.7 

33.0 

4.3 

0 

48.2 
23.0 

34.3 
31.1 

6.2 

0 

45.0 
34.0 
39.9 
38.6 
9.4 
.  1 

56.5 

26.4 

42.5 

36.5 
7.2 

.1 

United  Kingdom _ 

Austria _ 

France _ 

323.4 

395. 1 

441.4 

476.6 

566.1 

568.9 

1  1961  figure  for  the  Soviet  bloc  does  not  include  exports  to  Albania. 
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Import  trade  of  Yugoslavia,  1066-61,  by  area  of  origin  ( continent  and  major  country) 

[Values  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Area 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Area 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

288.3 

105.0 

70.5 
3.2 
6.4 

47.4 

41.0 

32.6 
19.3 

416.8 

142.9 
69.0 

7.6 

19.7 
75.5 

78.8 

41.9 
25.1 

481.6 

194.0 

57.8 

26.3 

35.6 
80.2 

67.6 
36.1 

25.4 

459.3 

169.9 

57.6 
28.9 

31.6 

96.4 
64.0 

35.5 
26.3 

607.5 

211.7 

56.9 

37.4 
36.6 

123.2 

95.1 

45.4 

37.5 

624.9 

1  168.2 
32.0 
37.6 
32.8 

142.7 

132.7 

46.3 

32.4 

Asia. _ _ 

27.0 

7.3 

135.0 

129.2 

13.1 

3.6 

39.1 

14.9 

177.1 

173.7 

8.8 

4.6 

28.6 

19.2 

135.9 

134.0 

10.9 

8.8 

40.9 

20.0 

142.2 

140.0 

15.2 

9.5 

43.8 

62.4 

93.5 

88.5 

15.6 

13.6 

45.4 
21.1 

185.5 

181.2 

21.5 
11.9 

Soviet  bloc _ 

U.S.S.R _ 

East  Germany _ 

Hungary _ _ 

West  Germany _ _ _ 

Africa _ 

North  America _ 

United  States _ 

South  America _ _ 

Oceania _ - _ 

Italy _ I . — 

United  Kingdom _ _ 

Austria _ 

Total. . 

474.1 

661.3 

685.0 

687.2 

- ! - 

826.4 

910.3 

1  1961  figure  for  tlie  Soviet  bloc  does  not  include  imports  from  Albania. 


Export  trade  of  Yugoslavia,  1956-61,  by  area  of  destination  ( continent  and  major  country ) 

[As  percentage  of  total  exports] 


Area 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1969 

1960 

1961 

Area 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Europe . - . - . 

78.2 

22.8 

13.1 
2.8 

1.3 

14.2 

16.3 
6.0 

6.3 

78.3 
26.6 

12.4 

4.1 
2.6 

13.6 

13.2 

6.1 
4.8 

78.4 

27.9 

8.2 

6.0 

6.0 

12.2 

9.5 

7.8 

4.3 

76.6 

30.9 

9.9 

7.1 

5.6 

12.1 

9.4 
7.1 

4.4 

77.3 

32.2 

9.3 
3.9 
8.2 

13.2 
9.0 
7.6 

6.3 

76.7 

130.9 

8.9 

7.1 

5.3 
12.4 
10.2 

8.4 
4.6 

Asia . — . 

Africa  _ _ _ 

6.8 

2.7 

8.8 
8.6 
3.6 

0 

6.7 

6.9 

8.6 

8.6 

.5 

0 

6.4 
6.6 
7.6 

7.4 
1.0 

0 

9.8 

6.1 

7.2 
6.5 

1.3 

0 

8.0 

6.0 

7.1 

6.9 

1.6 

0 

9.9 

4.6 

7.5 

6.4 

1.3 

0 

U.S.S.R . . . 

Poland . . . . 

East  Germany _ _ 

Italy _ _ _ _ _ 

West  Germany _ 

United  Kingdom . . — 

Austria _ _ - . - 

North  America - - 

United  States _ 

South  America . ------ 

Oceania _ 

Total . . . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

*  1961  figure  for  the  Soviet  bloc  does  not  include  exports  to  Albania. 

Import  trade  of  Yugoslavia,  1956-61,  by  area  of  origin  ( continent  and  major  country) 

[As  percentage  of  total  imports] 


Area 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Area 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

60.  8 

63.0 

70.3 

66.8 

73.5 

68.6 

Asia _ _ _ 

5.7 

6.7 

42 

5.9 

6.3 

6.0 

22  1 

21  6 

28.4 

247 

25.6 

i  18.6 

A  frica _ 

1.6 

2.4 

2.8 

2.9 

6.3 

2.3 

TT  ^  R  R 

14.  9 

10.4 

8.4 

8.4 

6.9 

3.5 

North  America _ 

28.5 

26.8 

19.8 

20.8 

11.3 

20.4 

.7 

1. 1 

3.  8 

4.2 

4.  5 

41 

United  States _ 

27.3 

26.3 

19.6 

20.5 

10.7 

19.9 

1.3 

3.0 

6. 2 

4.  6 

4.  4 

3.6 

South  America _ 

2.8 

1.4 

1.6 

2.2 

1.9 

2.4 

West  Germany _ 

10.0 

11.4 

11.7 

14.1 

14..9 

15.7 

Oceania _ - 

.7 

.7 

1.3 

1.4 

L  7 

1.3 

8.7 

11.9 

9.9 

9.4 

11.5 

14.6 

ft  q 

fi_  3 

6.  3 

6.3 

5.  5 

5. 1 

Total-- _ _ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Austria _ 

4.1 

3.8 

3.7 

3.8 

4.5 

3.6 

i  1961  figure  for  the  Soviet  bloc  does  not  Include  imports  from  Albania. 


Export  trade  of  Yugoslavia,  1956-61,  by  SITC  section  and  major  subgroup 


[Values  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Section  and  subgroup 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Section  and  subgroup 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

97.6 

83.0 

130.4 

121.7 

164.0 

168.8 

Manufactured  goods  classified 

Meat  and  meat  preparations- 
Cereals  and  cereal  prepara- 

24.0 

19.5 

27.4 

38.8 

62.7 

(>) 

chiefly  by  material _ 

Base  materials _ 

108.0 

67.0 

89.2 

60.6 

102.0 

66.6 

118.5 

61.3 

134.0 

76.7 

129. 4 
« 

tions _ 

4.4 

3.6 

38.6 

21.4 

36.4 

G) 

Machinery  and  transport  equip- 

26.8 

26.3 

37.7 

23.  6 

26.5 

22.3 

ment _ 

26.7 

14.9 

47.1 

82.7 

84.7 

93. 9 

Crude  materials,  inedible,  except 

Transport  equipment - 

9.8 

7.3 

28.9 

44.0 

34.1 

(') 

82.0 

76.5 

74.8 

75.9 

88.5 

84.6 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  arti- 

48.0 

41.3 

40.9 

38.9 

41.9 

(>) 

cles . . . . . 

21.7 

11.7 

24.  5 

28.9 

38.2 

42.0 

Commodities  and  transactions 

lated  materials . . . . 

6.6 

4.3 

5.8 

49 

6.2 

6.8 

not  classified  according  to  kind,. 

6.4 

3.0 

4. 5 

4.7 

.7 

,  5 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and 

.  1 

0 

0 

.1 

1.3 

.2 

Total . . . . 

396.1 

323.4 

441.4 

476.6 

666.1 

568.9 

Chemicals _ , _ 

19.4 

14.4 

14.6 

15.6 

23.0 

20.3 

*  Not  available. 

Import  trade  of  Yugoslavia,  1956-61,  by  SITC  section  and  major  subgroup 


[Values  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Section  and  subgroup 

1956 

1957 

1968 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Section  and  subgroup 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Food  and  live  animals . . 

150.9 

146.8 

130.6 

132.7 

75.5 

119.7 

Machinery  and  transport  equip- 

Cereals  and  cereal  prepara- 

ment _ _ 

944 

167.9 

215.7 

192.0 

304.6 

324.3 

tions _ 

107.5 

100.0 

66.1 

86.2 

20.9 

(>) 

Electrical  machinery  and  ap- 

0 

1.0 

1. 1 

.  1 

.  1 

1.  1 

paratus _ _ _ 

17.9 

24.4 

30.4 

31.9 

43.  5 

0) 

Crude  materials,  inedible,  except 

Other  machinery _ 

57.1 

97.7 

129.6 

117.0 

196.8 

(‘> 

75.2 

97. 1 

84.  ] 

95.  9 

118.  4 

129.7 

Transport  equipment _ 

19.3 

45.8 

65.8 

43.2 

64.2 

(') 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants,  and 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  ar- 

46.9 

65.3 

41.2 

45.3 

45.  0 

40.3 

tides _ 

10.0 

14.6 

20.3 

20.6 

27.1 

31.3 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and 

Commodities  and  transactions 

fats . . . 

5.6 

12.9 

14.4 

15.7 

11.5 

15.2 

not  classified  according  to  kind. 

.3 

3.4 

2.7 

1.8 

1.1 

« 4 

Chemicals. _ _ 

33.0 

48.3 

66.8 

75.3 

71.4 

63.6 

Manufactured  goods  classified 

Total, . . 

474.1 

661.3 

685.0 

687.2 

826.4 

910.3 

chiefly  by  material _ 

57.7 

103.8 

108.2 

107.7 

171.8 

184.8 

Textile  articles,  except  cloth- 

mg - 

15.5 

23.9 

26.2 

20.6 

34.8 

0) 

Base  metals.  _ 

23.9 

61.5 

62.4 

48.2 

86.6 

(0 

1  Not  available. 
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Export  trade  of  Yugoslavia,  1956—61,  by  SITC  section  and  major  subgroup 


[As  percentage  of  total  exports] 


Section  and  subgroup 

1966 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Section  and  subgroup 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

I960 

1961 

Food  and  live  animals . 

25.6 

24.7 

29.5 

25.6 

28.4 

29.7 

Manufactured  goods  classified 

Meat  and  meat  preparations.. 

6.1 

6. 1 

6.2 

8.2 

9.3 

(>) 

chiefly  by  material . . . 

27.6 

27.3 

23.1 

24.  9 

23.  7 

22  7 

Cereals  and  cereal  prepara- 

Base  metals . . . 

15.6 

14.4 

12.8 

12.8 

13.4 

(>) 

tions . . 

1.4 

.9 

8.8 

4.6 

6.4 

0 

Machinery  and  transport  equip- 

Beverages  and  tobacco . 

8.1 

6.8 

8.5 

4.9 

4.7 

3.9 

ment_.i...  . 

4  n 

A  8 

Crude  materials,  inedible,  except 

Transport  equipment . . 

2.2 

2.5 

9]  3 

*6.0 

(i) 

fuels . .  . . 

23.6 

20.8 

16.9 

15.9 

15.6 

14.9 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  ar- 

Wood,  lumber  and  cork.  .. 

12.8 

12. 1 

9.3 

8.  1 

7.5 

(‘) 

tides _  _ 

3.6 

5.5 

5.5 

6.1 

6.8 

7.4 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and  re- 

Commodities  and  transactions 

lated  materials . . . 

1.3 

1.7 

1.3 

1.0 

.9 

1.2 

not  classified  according  to  kind. 

.9 

1.  6 

1.0 

1.  0 

7 

I 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and 

fats . . . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.2 

0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Chemicals _ _ 

4.5 

4.9 

3.3 

3.3 

4.1 

3.6 

1  Not  available. 


Import  trade  of  Yugoslavia,  1956-61,  by  SITC  section  and  major  subgroup 


[As  percentage  of  total  imports] 


Section  and  subgroup 

1966 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Section  and  subgroup 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

I960 

1961 

Food  and  live  animals _ 

31.8 

22.2 

19.1 

19.3 

9.2 

13.2 

Machinery  and  transport  equip- 

Cereals  and  cereal  prepara- 

ment . . . 

19.9 

25.3 

31.5 

27.9 

36.  9 

35.  6 

tions . . . . 

22.8 

15. 1 

9.7 

12.5 

2.6 

0 

Electrical  machinery  and  ap- 

Beverages  and  tobacco . . 

0 

.2 

0 

0 

0 

.1 

paratus . . . . . 

3.  8 

3  7 

4  4 

0) 

(i) 

Crude  materials,  inedible,  except 

Other  machinery _ _ 

12.1 

14.7 

19!  0 

17]  0 

23.  8 

fuels . . . . 

15.9 

14.7 

12.3 

14.0 

14.3 

14.2 

4.0 

6.9 

8. 1 

6.3 

7.8 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants,  and  re- 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  ar- 

Kl) 

lated  materials . . 

9.9 

9.9 

6.0 

6.  6 

5.  4 

4.  4 

2.1 

2.2 

3.0 

3.0 

3.3 

3.4 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and 

Commodities  and  transactions 

fats _ _ _ 

1.2 

2.0 

2.1 

2.3 

1.4 

.  1-7 

not  classified  according  to  kind. 

0 

.5 

.4 

.3 

.  1 

0 

Chemicals _ 

7.0 

7.3 

9.  8 

10.  9 

8.6 

7.0 

Manufactured  goods  classified 

Total . . . 

mo 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

chiefly  by  material... . 

12.2 

5.7 

15.8 

15.7 

20.8 

20.3 

Textile  articles  except  cloth- 

ing . . . 

3.3 

3.6 

3.8 

3.0 

4.2 

0) 

Base  metals _ 

5. 1 

7.8 

7.8 

7.0 

10.5 

(0 

1  Not  available. 


Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  May  I  commend  the 
gentleman  on  his  courageous  stand  on 
this  issue.  I  too  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  giving  of  any 
aid  or  assistance  to  Communist  coun¬ 
tries.  Whether  the  House  considers  my 
amendment  or  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  I  assure  him  of 
my  wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Although  I  would  have  some  pride  of 
authorship,  all  I  am  interested  in  is  the 
result. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  too  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  stand  on 
this  phase  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  While 
I  am  not  familiar  at  this  time  with  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  wording  of  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment  would  be,  it  would  be 
my  hope  that  it  would  embrace  the 
phraseology  of  “Communist  govern¬ 
ments,”  rather  than  specific  nations. 

Mr.  CASEY.  If  the  gentleman  will  re¬ 
call,  my  amendment  last  year  would  pro¬ 
hibit  all  aid  to  any  Communist  nations, 
including  specifically  but  not  limited  to 
the  18  countries. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill.  And  I  intend  to 
oppose  the  limiting  amendment  that  will 
be  offered  by  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey].  I  am 
glad  he  took  the  floor  at  this  time  in 


order  to  tell  the  House  he  is  going  to  offer 
such  an  amendment.  We  have  been  on 
the  floor  now  debating  this  foreign  aid 
bill  for  over  4  hours  and  no  mention  has 
been  made  until  this  moment  of  this 
amendment  that  we  all  have  known  is 
coming.  The  amendment  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it  will  remove  any  and  all  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  in  the  allocation 
of  economic  aid  to  Communist-bloc 
countries,  which  of  course  includes 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

The  same  attempt  to  limit  the  flexibil¬ 
ity  of  the  Executive  was  made  when 
President  Eisenhower  was  in  office.  He 
asked  for  the  same  flexibility  that  is  now 
asked  by  President  Kennedy,  and  we 
gave  it  to  him. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  stress  that 
this  is  a  bipartisan  bill.  It  has  never 
been  considered  as  a  partisan  matter  and 
I  hope  never  will  be  considered  as  a  par¬ 
tisan  matter.  I  should  like,  therefore,  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton] 
for  her  performance  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  question 
of  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
should  be  debated  during  general  debate 
and  not  wait  for  the  5 -minute  rule.  Un¬ 
der  the  5-minute  rule,  as  you  know,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  who  have  studied  this  subject  are 
limited  in  the  amount  of  time  that  they 
can  devote  to  the  question.  Therefore, 
I  would  hope  the  question  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  more  fully  in  the  remaining  time 
under  general  debate. 

To  me,  it  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  all  Communist  bloc  countries 
are  the  same  or  that  they  must  be 
equated  on  exactly  equal  terms.  The 
“monolith”  of  international  communism 
is  not  as  it  is  generally  described.  Be¬ 


neath  the  Stalinist  surface,  one  saw 
trends  toward  nationalism,  “Russia- 
phobia,”  pluralism,  and  various  other 
“isms,”  all  of  which  have  meant  that 
various  dividing  pressures  and  counter¬ 
pressures  have  been  at  work  within  the 
Communist  bloc.  This  must  be  en¬ 
couraged. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  in  the  case 
of  Yugoslavia  there  has  been  a  retreat 
from  collectivism  in  farming,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  collectivised  farmland  is  now 
down  to  12  percent,  as  opposed  to  the 
average  figure  of  90  percent  for  all  other 
Iron  Bloc  countries  with  the  exception 
of  Poland.  Note  this,  too:  70  percent  of 
Yugoslavia’s  trade  is  with  the  West. 
Tourism  is  beginning  to  develop  on  a 
wide  scale.  These  bits  and  pieces  indi¬ 
cate  the  importance  of  allowing  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  some  freedom  of  action.  The 
bill  does  not  provide  for  aid  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  the  form  of  development  loans, 
and  I  do  not  necessarily  advocate  it.  I 
do  argue  the  necessity  of  not  being  doc¬ 
trinaire  and  not  being  inflexible  in  our 
approach.  Why  bind  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  on  this  subject?  I  think  the 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  could  be 
exceedingly  foolish  and  would  not  work 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  free  world.  Let  us  give  the 
President  in  this  area  the  same  flexibil¬ 
ity  that  we  gave  to  President  Eisenhower 
and  not  tie  his  hands  unnecessarily. 

I  am  not  completely  happy  with  this 
program  or  this  bill  any  more  than  any¬ 
body  else  is  in  this  Chamber.  I  doubt 
that  you  can  find  a  single  person  who  is 
completely  satisfied  with  the  bill.  I  have 
read  the  entire  report  and  the  bill  from 
beginning  to  end.  There  are  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  questions  which  I  would  like  to 
raise  on  the  floor  of  the  House  because  I 
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think  these  questions  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Generally,  I  think  one  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  legislative  approach  to 
foreign  aid  has  been  the  inadequacy  of 
communication  between  the  executive 
and  the  Congress.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  does  not  tell  us  enough.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “the  right  to  know”  is  terribly 
important.  No  proper  judgment  can  be 
made  without  the  facts.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Executive  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  see  to  it  that  the  legislative 
branch  does  know  the  facts.  Every 
Member  of  this  House  is  busy  and  is 
under  terrible  pressure.  Look  at  the 
number  of  Members  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  during  this  entire  debate — shock¬ 
ingly  few — testifying,  I  think,  either  to 
the  fact  that  Members  have  again  pre¬ 
judged  the  matter  or  that  there  is  a 
massive  indifference  which  is  appalling 
when  one  considers  the  vast  importance 
of  this  bill. 

I  think,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
too  much  overclassification.  I  note  on 
page  6  of  the  committee  report  there  are 
a  whole  series  of  categories  of  areas 
where  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  in  the  public 
interest  to  tell  the  public  the  facts  about 
certain  aspects  of  economic  aid  and  al¬ 
most  all  aspects  of  military  aid.  Is  this 
really  necessary?  They  say  that  foreign 
aid  is  unpopular  in  this  country.  Well, 
of  course,  it  will  be  if  people  are  not 
told  the  facts;  this  tendency  to  over¬ 
classify  and  for  the  Executive  to  deal 
with  this  matter  as  though  there  were 
something  mysterious  about  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  vague  and  imprecise 
about  foreign  aid. 

This  program  over  the  years,  general¬ 
ly,  has  been  positive  and  helpful..  Yes, 
there  have  been  some  tragic  errors  and 
shortcomings.  But  on  the  whole  it  has 
been  sound.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
prove,  in  logic,  that  X  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  but  for  Y.  You  cannot  prove  that 
“but  for”  the  foreign  aid  program  more 
countries  would  have  gone  under.  The 
only  way  it  can  be  proved  is  to  defeat  a 
bill  of  this  type,  or  so  cripple  or  ham¬ 
string  it  that  it  is  not  operative,  and 
then  see  the  results.  They  could  be 
most  tragic  results. 

Therefore  I  urge  support  of  the  bill, 
and  I  urge  full  debate  on  this  question 
of  the  degree  of  flexibility  that  the 
President  should  have  in  the  allocation 
of  aid.  Full  debate  is  essential  if  we 
are  not  going  to  have  a  debacle  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  next  Wednesday  when 
we  come  to  amendments.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  record  be  complete  so  that 
Members  will  understand  the  issue 
clearly  before  they  come  to  vote  on 
amendments. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
his  statement  and  the  bipartisan  spirit 
in  which  he  has  met  this  great  problem. 
It  was  for  the  gentleman’s  very  reason¬ 
ing  that  I  injected  into  my  opening  re¬ 
marks  in  the  committee  the  question  of 
touching  this  matter  in  debate,  and  the 
$2  billion  that  has  already  been  invested 
m  this  policy  is  not  really  at  stake. 


What  is  before  us  at  this  particular  time 
is  a  shift  of  policy.  Are  we  going  to  lop 
off  the  $2  billion  that  we  have  already 
invested  by  a  shift  of  policy? 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
it  up. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  hope  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  his 
colleagues  who  have  studied  this  sub¬ 
ject  will  go  into  it  in  detail. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  compli¬ 
ment  the  gentleman  on  his  discussion. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  that  it  was  urged  in  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Foreign  Affairs,  not  just  this 
year  but  for  several  years,  that  guide¬ 
lines  be  laid  down  for  the  President,  both 
the  previous  President  and  the  present 
President,  with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
furnishing  military  aid,  economic  aid, 
and  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to 
countries  under  Communist  domination. 

The  trouble  in  part  has  come  about  be¬ 
cause  the  Executives  under  both  admin¬ 
istrations  have  gone  way  beyond  what 
they  knew  the  Congress  wanted  in  this 
field.  So  eventually  in  frustration  or  ir¬ 
ritation  at  failure  of  the  executive 
branch  to  pay  attention  to  their  wishes, 
many  in  the  Congress  are  saying  the  time 
has  come  for  a  blanket  restriction  or  pro¬ 
hibition  upon  the  Executive’s  constitu¬ 
tional  power  to  conduct  our  foreign  af¬ 
fairs.  While  I  believe  our  Government 
has  furnished  far  more  aid  than  it  should 
have  to  these  Communist  countries,  I  do 
not  believe  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  try  or  has  a  right  to  put  an 
absolute  ban  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  of  whatever  party  he  may 
be,  in  his  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 
Just  as  I  do  not  think  the  Executive 
should  take  over  the  reducing  or  increas¬ 
ing  of  taxes,  which  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress,  so  I  do  not  believe  the 
Congress  ought  to  take  action  that  would 
handcuff  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
have  the  flexibility  necessary  to  deal  with 
new  situations  in  the  exercise  of  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  conduct  of  our  for¬ 
eign  relations.  He  knows  more  about  de¬ 
velopments  in  this  field  than  we  can  pos¬ 
sibly  know. 

The  Executive  should  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  annual  debate  and  be  more 
careful  in  the  giving  of  assistance  to 
countries  under  Communist  domination. 
But  Congress  would  be  wTrong  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unwise,  in  my  opinion,  if  it 
were  to  pass  such  amendments  as  we  are 
advised  will  be  offered  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  What  is  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  opinion  on  this  question  which  I 
pose:  An  amendment  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey], 
which  will  limit  the  flexibility  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  allocation  of  economic 
aid.  If  adopted,  what  effect  might  this 
amendment  have  on  the  hopes  of  the 
West  to  bring  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
out  of  the  iron  bloc? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  not  sure  our  aid  has 
had  too  much  effect  in  keeping  Yugo¬ 
slavia  out  of  the  bloc.  It  is  said  that  if 
we  cut  off  aid,  it  will  force  Yugoslavia 
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back  into  the  Communist  bloc.  I  am  not 
sure  it  is  out  of  it. 

I  have  opposed  this  kind  of  aid,  and 
I  oppose  it  today;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  Congress  ought  to  adopt  an  absolute 
prohibition  which  would  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  President  to  give  aid,  if 
he  thinks  it  necessary,  with  all  the  facts 
he  has  and  assuming  the  full  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Is  that  true  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  the  reasonably  near  future? 

Mr.  JUDD.  My  view  on  that  is  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  had  been  very  happy 
for  us  to  support  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
in  large  measure  and  thereby  greatly 
reduce  the  drain  upon  himself  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  As  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  knows,  there  have  actu¬ 
ally  been  two  arguments  posed  for  aid¬ 
ing  Communist  nations,  specifically 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  One,  of  course, 
is  that  it  will  assist  the  people  to  ulti¬ 
mately  overthrow  communism.  The 
other  is  the  argument  that  it  would 
tend  to  keep  each  country  out  of  the  so- 
called  Soviet  bloc.  Whether  they  are 
already  part  of  it  or  not  is  still  a 
question. 

If  we  are  to  assume  that  there  is  merit 
in  the  original  argument,  then  must  we 
not  also  assume  that  of  the  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  people  around  the 
world  who  have  fallen  under  the  yoke 
of  communism  in  the  last  15  years,  the 
majority  of  these  do  not  desire  or  do  not 
want  to  be  under  communist  rule;  there¬ 
fore,  how  do  we  draw  the  line  as  to  when 
we  help  any  one  in  any  country  who 
does  not  desire  to  be  a  communist? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  gentleman’s  ques¬ 
tion  is  well  put.  I  would  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  would  address  themselves  to  the 
question.  The  point  I  tried  to  make  is 
that  the  greatest  sin  that  can  be  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  so-called  iron  curtain  coun¬ 
try,  Yugoslavia  for  example,  is  revision¬ 
ism,  deviation  from  pure  Communist 
doctrine.  As  I  read  the  facts,  in  so  far 
as  the  facts  are  available,  it  appears  that 
the  Yugoslavs  have  deliberately  charted 
a  course  of  deviation  from  party  line 
behavior.  In  this  regard  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Executive  tell  us,  and 
told  us  when  Eisenhower  was  President, 
that  the  way  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
Moscow  and  to  bring  the  revisionists  back 
into  the  straight  Communist  channel  is 
to  hamstring  the  Executive  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  aid  program. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  fact  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  if  communism  is  to  fail  in 
any  of  these  nations,  it  will  fail  because 
of  economic  conditions.  I  think  we  have 
gone  beyond ‘the  point  where  we  feel 
any  revolt,  with  the  possible  exception  of  • 
one  Cuba  or  China,  is  going  to  come 
about.  If  there  is  any  failure,  it  will 
be  an  economic  failure. 

Therefore,  how  then  can  we  justify 
giving  an  injection  of  U.S.  aid  to 
strengthen  a  Communist  economy  when 
that  appears  to  be  the  only  way  it  can 
exist? 
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Mr.  LINDSAY.  If  I  may  comment  on 
that.  My  understanding  is  that  in 
Yugoslavia  the  standard  of  living  has 
risen  quite  spectacularly  compared  to 
other  Iron  Curtain  countries.  This  im¬ 
provement  was  brought  about  in  part, 
we  are  told,  by  aid  and  assistance  that 
the  United  States  has  been  willing  to 
give.  True  or  false?  I  can’t  give  a  flat 
answer.  But,  I  do  think  we  have  to  give 
some  credence  to  the  experts  of  three 
administrations. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Going  one  step  beyond 
that,  I  think  we  must  be  concerned  with 
the  broad  effect  of  aiding  a  Communist 
country  upon  those  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  other  countries.  Let’s  put 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  a  Czech  na¬ 
tional  today.  Here  is  a  nation  of  the 
most  freedom-loving  people  that  ever 
existed.  Yet  these  Czechs  see  on  the  one 
hand  that  we  are  subsidizing  a  Com¬ 
munist  government  while  taking  part  of 
the  same  dollar  and  giving  it  to  other 
nations  to  maintain  their  freedom.  I 
just  do  not  know  how  we  can  find  in¬ 
telligent  people  in  other  countries  buy¬ 
ing  this  approach.  It  is  highly  incon¬ 
sistent,  I  would  think,  and  it  would  be 
something  that  any  intelligent  person  in 
other  countries  would  have  every  reason 
to  question  the  sincerity  of  this  type  of 
program. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Well,  I  think  that  the 
whole  free  world  applauded  the  efforts 
of  the  Yugoslavs  immediately  before  and 
after  the  death  of  Stalin  to  break  loose 
or  at  least  to  change  their  direction. 
Now,  the  question  is:  Do  the  germs  of 
change  and  the  germs  of  revolt  against 
the  Moscow  imposed  way  of  life  still 
exist,  and  can  we  assist  them  to  exist? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  would  like  to  add  at  this 
point  that  it  is  not  quite  accurate  to 
say  that  Tito  broke  away  from  Stalin. 
Stalin  kicked  Tito  out.  We  had  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  that  break.  We 
came  along  and  gave  aid  to  him  after 
he  was  kicked  out.  At  that  time  I 
thought  it  was  a  mistake.  Stalin  never 
forgave  anyone.  Tito  had  no  choice  but 
to  come  to  us  on  our  terms.  Instead  we 
rushed  over  with  aid  and  kept  him  going 
on  his  terms. 

I  think  in  the  last  analysis  our  decision 
has  to  be  made  on  our  evaluation  of  these 
two  factors :  Can  we  promote  freedom  in 
the  world  and  weaken  the  threat  to  our¬ 
selves  more  by  giving  assistance  to  Com¬ 
munist  governments  in  the  hope  it  will 
enable  them  to  maintain,  to  some  extent, 
independent  operations?  Or  can  we  do 
it  better  by  showing  the  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  who,  in  my  book,  are 
the  most  dependable  and  important 
allies  we  have,  that  America  is  not  going 
to  use  her  resources  to  sustain  or  build 
up  the  tyrants  who  hold  them  in  subju¬ 
gation?  I  think  our  best  hope  of  getting 
out  of  the  fix  we  are  in,  without  an  all- 
out  atomic  holocaust,  lies  in  the  hearts 
and  will  to  freedom  of  a  billion  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  who  are  in¬ 
creasingly  demonstrating  that  they  want 
to  be  free.  Let  us  not  break  their  hearts 


by  helping  their  oppressors.  Let  us  not 
build  up  the  tyrants  and  enable  them 
better  to  hold  the  people  in  subjugation. 

But,  I  repeat,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  for  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  pass  legislation  saying  that 
because  the  majority  of  us  here  may  feel 
this  way,  the  President  cannot  use  our 
surpluses  or  funds  provided  to  promote 
our  foreign  policy,  to  give  assistance  to 
certain  Communist  countries  if  in  his 
judgment  he  believes  that  is  the  wisest 
and  safest  course  for  our  country  to 
pursue. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

(Mr.  LINDSAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  . 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issue  of  continuing  aid  in  any  form  to 
the  Communist  regimes  is  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  the  American  people. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Acts,  the  Marshall  plan,  I  have 
been  a  supporter  of  these  programs  be¬ 
cause  I  believed  in  them.  I  believed  that 
they  were  necessary  in  the  immediate 
postwar  era  to  save  the  war-devastated 
countries  of  Europe  from  anarchy  and 
the  threat  of  Communist  subversion  and 
takeover. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  these  pro¬ 
grams,  if  properly  oriented,  can  assist  the 
United  States  in  attaining  its  global  ob¬ 
jective  of  peace  and  freedom  for  all. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  many  Members  of  this  House  that 
countries  struggling  toward  freedom 
and  a  better  life  for  their  people  should 
be  helped  by  the  United  States  because 
such  action  strengthens  the  collective 
ability  and  the  collective  will  of  the  free 
world.  I  have  never  believed  that  the 
cause  of  peace  with  freedom  could  be  ad¬ 
vanced  by  extending  American  assistance 
.to  Communist  regimes  dedicated  to  the 
destruction  of  our  freedoms  and  way  of 
life. 

My  record  in  the  House  is  clear  on 
this  score. 

In  an  effort  to  strengthen  our  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  programs  and  to  keep 
such  programs  on  the  right  track,  to  as¬ 
sure  their  continuing  support  by  the 
American  people,  I  will  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  serves  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  future  of  free¬ 
dom  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  will  offer  excludes  Ameri¬ 
can  assistance  to  Communist  regimes 
anywhere  in  the  world  and  defines  a 
Communist  regime  in  language  that  is 
understandable  to  all,  and  will  make  for 
orderly  determinations  on  who  should 
and  who  should  not  be  beneficaries  of 
American  assistance. 

The  American  people  are  more  and 
more  asking  the  question:  What  is  the 
basic  objective  of  the  foreign  assistance 
programs  which  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  support  with  their  hard-earned 
money.  It  may  seem  strange  that  this 


question  haunts  our  public  life  these  14 
years  after  the  launching  of  the  Marshall 
plan.  But  it  is  not  strange  to  those  who 
sat  in  this  House  when  the  first  foreign 
assistance  program  was  enacted,  or  to 
those  who  have  taken  the  time  to  review 
the  record  of  what  motivated  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  support  the  proposals  set  forth 
in  the  Marshall  plan.  For  the  record  is 
clear  that  a  war-devastated  Europe  had 
little  chance  of  restoring  the  soimd 
foundations  for  progressive,  representa¬ 
tive  forms  of  government  without  our 
economic  assistance.  The  specter  of  ag¬ 
gressive,  subversive  communism  threat¬ 
ened  the  future  of  every  European  nation 
in  the  years  immediately  following  hos¬ 
tilities  of  World  War  II. 

The  people  of  Western  Europe  restored 
their  countries  and  preserved  the  great 
traditions  of  representative  government 
which  are  the  hallmark  of  Western  civil¬ 
ization.  They  turned  back  the  aggres¬ 
sive,  subversive  tide  of  Russian  commu¬ 
nism.  They  now  stand  on  their  own 
feet,  as  stanch  allies  of  the  United  States 
in  the  common  struggle  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  imperialists.  Our  economic  assist¬ 
ance,  our  hands  of  friendship,  our  deter¬ 
mination  to  defend  them  until  they  could 
defend  themselves  played  a  significant 
part  in  the  inspiring  story  of  European 
recovery.  But  in  those  days  we  knew 
what  we  had  to  do,  the  issue  was  clear, 
the  challenge  was  evident  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  by  our  people  was  equally 
inspiring. 

Times  have  changed,  and  not  for  the 
better.  Today  few  people  in  or  out  of 
the  Congress  can  state  with  clarity  or 
brevity  the  objectives  of  the  foreign 
assistance  programs  which  extract  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  from  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  each  year.  No  knowledgeable 
person  can  in  all  honesty  claim  that  these 
programs  are  aimed  at  turning  back  the 
aggressive,  well-organized  forces  of  com¬ 
munism,  nor  can  it  be  claimed  that  these 
programs  are  aimed  at  defeating  the 
Communist  menace  because  such  a  claim 
will  not  now  stand  up  in  light  of  the 
honest  record.  It  is  this  state  of  affairs 
which  has  invited  vigorous  and  growing- 
attack  upon  all  aspects  of  our  foreign 
assistance  programs.  The  public  confu¬ 
sion  which  attends  our  efforts  in  this 
field  is  dangerous.  Our  people  have  a 
right  to  know  what  their  money  is  being 
used  for.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  define  our  national  objectives 
in  this  regard  in  the  kind  of  forthright 
language  understood  by  the  average  citi¬ 
zen.  They  have  a  right  to  know  whether 
our  foreign  assistance  programs  are 
directed  at  the  defeat  of  communism  or 
whether  they  are  serving  some  other 
purpose. 

The  current  public  issue  revolving 
around  economic  assistance  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  regimes  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  is  a  reflection  of  the  mood  of  the 
American  people.  They  are  sick  and 
tired  of  having  their  money  used  to 
bolster  unpopular  regimes  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.  Make  no  mistake  about  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  our  people  on  this  issue.  They 
are  well  informed  on  the  failures  of  these 
regimes  to  provide  for  the  elementary 
needs  of  the  people  forced  under  their 
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control  by  Moscow.  They  are  well  aware 
of  the  unbreakable  ties  between  Tito  and 
the  Russians  and  feel  insulted  when  it  is 
suggested  that  by  bailing  Tito  out  of  his 
economic  mess  he  will  become  a  depend¬ 
able  ally  of  freedoms  cause.  They  are 
equally  aware  of  the  titanic  struggle  now 
going  on  in  Poland  between  militant 
atheists  of  the  Communist  regime  and 
the  devoted  Christian  people  of  that 
country.  Any  support  for  the  Warsaw 
regime  is  support  given  to  the  cause  of 
militant  atheism  in  its  effort  to  stamp 
out  freedom  of  conscience  in  Poland.  To 
the  average  American  these  facts  of  life 
are  clear  beyond  any  doubt.  No  one  will 
ever  convince  them  that  it  is  possible  to 
defeat  an  avowed  enemy  by  strengthen¬ 
ing  his  hand.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  con¬ 
vince  the  people  enslaved  by  a  Commu¬ 
nist  regime  that  you  are  helping  them 
when  you  help  the  regime  which  holds 
them  in  bondage.  We  can  do  nothing- 
more  than  earn  the  contempt  of  the 
masses  living  under  communism  when 
we  give  any  assistance  to  the  regimes 
which  oppress  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  that  we  put 
our  foreign  assistance  programs  back  on 
the  track  of  sanity  and  high  purpose.  I 
suggest  that  the  Congress  undertake 
that  task  before  the  American  people 
lose  complete  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  their  Government  to  make  those  pro¬ 
grams  work  for  the  victory  of  freedom. 
To  that  end  I  will  propose  the  following 
amendment. 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  act  and  no  commodities  may  be 
sold  or  given  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  to  any  country 
holding  membership  in  the  Warsaw  Pact 
or  the — Comecon — Council  for  Mutual 
Economic  Assistance,  or  to  any  country 
whose  form  of  government  is  based  upon 
the  Marxian-Lenin  concept  of  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  proletariat  supported  by  a 
single  party  which  selects  and  controls 
all  candidates  for  public  office,  and  which 
prohibits  or  restricts  freedom  of  assem¬ 
bly,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  movement,  and  the 
right  to  dissent.  This  restriction  may 
not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority 
contained  in  this  act. 

The  amendment  which  I  would  offer 
would  deny  any  and  all  forms  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  Communist  regimes  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  It  would  deny 
assistance  to  Poland  because  the  regime 
which  controls  that  country  holds  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the  Come¬ 
con,  and  meets  all  the  specifications  for 
disqualification  set  forth  in  my  amend¬ 
ment.  Yugoslavia  would  be  denied 
assistance  because  the  regime  in  power 
there  is  Marxian-Lenin,  built  upon  the 
one  party  system  of  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  and  which  denies  all  the 
basic  freedoms  to  the  people  under  its 
control.  That  is  what  the  American 
people  have  been  calling  upon  their  gov¬ 
ernment  to  do.  That  is  what  our 
government  must  do  if  it  is  to  warrant 
the  confidence  of  our  people. 

The  amendment  will  not  deny  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  newly  emerging  nations  of 
south  and  southeast  Asia,  or  of  Africa. 
It  allows  the  greatest  possible  latitude 


for  the  development  of  a  wide  range  of 
governments,  best  suited  to  the  culture 
and  traditions  of  the  peoples  concerned 
while  at  the  same  time  promoting  the 
foundations  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment,  government  responsive  to  the  will 
of  the  people  concerned.  If  our  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  promote  the  cause  of  human 
freedom,  which  I  believe  all  of  us  want  it 
to  be,  then  let  us  state  our  case  and  get 
about  the  business  of  helping  those  who 
seek  the  same  objective.  With  equal 
candor,  let  us  make  it  clear  that  we  rec¬ 
ognize  communism  to  be  a  despoiler  of 
human  freedom,  the  avowed  enemy  of 
all  that  we  hold  dear  as  life  itself  and 
unworthy  of  assistance  in  any  form  from 
a  free  people. 

I  will  offer  this  amendment  because  I 
am  against  all  aid  to,  and  trade  with 
Communist  countries.  We  must  all  rec¬ 
ognize  that  communism  is  at  war  with  us 
and  with  its  people.  Warfare  to  them 
covers  the  entire  political  spectrum.  To 
them  a  shooting  war  is  only  an  extension 
of  the  cold  war  or  political  action,  which 
can  be  called  on  or  off  at  will. 

Nikita  Khrushchev  said: 

We  value  trade  least  for  economic  reasons 
and  most  for  political  purposes. 

To  all  Communist  countries  economic 
warfare  is  no  less  a  weapon  for  waging 
total  war  than  is  the  atomic  weapon. 

Food  to  the  Communist  is  a  weapon  of 
war  and  oppression.  I  will  produce  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  this  statement. 

Since  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  are  Com¬ 
munist  countries  and  subscribe  to  and 
follow  Soviet  foreign  policy  and  ideolog¬ 
ical  concepts,  I  will  speak  of  them  as  all 
inclusive.  I  will  not  furnish  evidence  on 
this,  since  it  has  been  amply  covered  in 
the  debates  in  the  other  body,  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
June  5,  6,  and  7, 1962. 

I  will  limit  myself  to  food  as  a  weapon 
of  war  and  repudiating  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy,  one  of 
the  administrative  assistants  to  the 
President,  and  printed  on  page  9138  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  6, 1962. 

In  two  recent  speeches  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  10 
and  May  14,  1962, 1  exposed  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  Canadian  wheat  shipments.  To¬ 
day  I  will  further  elaborate  on  this 
subject. 

Students  of  communism  have  long 
known  that  food  is  used  by  the  Commu¬ 
nists  as  a  weapon  of  war  and  oppression. 
Under  their  system  increased  rations  are 
given  to  the  Communist  elite  and  the 
leaders  of  the  military  machines.  This 
is  their  first  priority  for  food.  Next  are 
the  ordinary  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army. 
Lowest  on  the  list  are  the  people  not 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
prisoners.  The  latter  are  on  starvation 
rations  while  the  former  are  rationed  as 
the  party  sees  fit. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has 
admitted  that  we  have  no  way  to  assure 
how  our  aid  is  being  used  or,  if  it  has 
been  transshipped  to  other  satellite  na¬ 
tions  or  the  Soviet  Union.  This  testi¬ 
mony  was  given  before  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Export  Controls. 
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Therefore,  food  sent  to  Communist 
countries  goes  mainly  to  feed  the  Com¬ 
munist  elite  and  the  military  machine. 
If  there  were  ways  to  assure  that  our 
food  would  go  to  the  people,  I  would 
favor  this  type  of  aid  for  humanitarian 
reasons. 

One  of  the  Communist  methods  for 
eliciting  individual  compliance  is  barren 
environment;  monotonous  food;  and  re¬ 
stricted  movement. 

To  further  explain  this  system,  I  wish 
to  quote  from  one  of  the  greatest 
speeches  ever  given  by  a  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  official,  Dr.  Charles  Mayo’s  state¬ 
ment  in  Committee  I,  at  the  U.N.,  on  the 
U.S.S.R.  charge  that  the  United  States 
used  bacteriological  weapons  on  Korea 
in  October  1953: 

The  Information  on  the  treatment  which 
the  Communists  gave  in  their  effort  to  ex¬ 
tract  confessions  suggests  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  were  deliberately  using  the  same 
technique  which  the  famous  Soviet  psychol¬ 
ogist  Pavlov  used  with  his  experiments  on 
dogs  and  rats.  This  technique  as  you  all 
know  is  known  as  the  conditioned 
reflex. 

This  is  the  very  technique  which  the  Com¬ 
munists  appear  to  have  used  on  their  in¬ 
tended  “germ  warfare”  victims.  Resistance 
was  punished  with  kicks  and  slaps  in  the 
face,  with  starvation  food  rations  lowered 
still  further,  with  dire  threats  of  death. 
Signs  of  cooperation  were  rewarded  with  in¬ 
creases  in  rations. 

The  entire  scheme  was  well  planned  and 
implemented.  Returning  prisoners  have 
verified  that  the  experts  applying  the 
wearing  down  process  were  highly  trained, 
efficient,  and  well  educated.  They  were  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  application  of  psychological 
torments. 

The  steps  as  determined  from  a  study  of 
the  techniques  and  methods  employed  by  the 
Communists  are  as  follows : 

1.  Immediate  and  constant  indoctrination 
(interruptions  occur  during  periods  of  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  wearing  down  process). 

2.  The  establishment  of  minimum  quanti¬ 
ties  of  food,  sleep,  shelter,  coupled  with  ill 
treatment  (threats  and  torture).  This  ini¬ 
tial  stage  includes  enough  food  to  keep  a 
man  alive — 400  to  600  grams,  which  amount 
will  gradually  weaken  and  starve  a  man. 

The  above  information  on  the  use  of 
food  on  prisoners  to  elicit  compliance 
came  from  American  prisoners  of  war, 
upon  whom  food  was  used  as  a  weapon 
of  war. 

The  Chinese  Communist  nation  is 
presently  suffering  turmoil  and  upheaval 
caused  by  shortage  of  food.  This  con¬ 
dition  has  affected  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  armies.  Food  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  army  is  approaching  starvation 
rations  and  morale  is  at  a  low  ebb.  This 
condition  is  lowering  the  threat  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  army  as  a  combat 
effective  organization.  An  example  on 
how  food  can  affect  any  army  was  the 
Korean  war.  On  the  attack  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  were  given  100  rounds 
of  ammunition  and  7  days’  ration  of 
wheat  or  rice.  While  attacking,  the 
Chinese  Communist  soldiers  consumed 
then-  meager  rations  in  3  or  4  days.  This 
caused  the  attack  to  bog  down  and  grind 
to  a  halt.  They  had  ample  ammunition 
but  no  food. 

On  May  10,  1962,  speaking  in  the 
House,  I  suggested  that  a  key  to  the 
close  working  relationship  between  the 
Red  Chinese  and  the  Russians  might  be 
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their  food  purchases  and  shipments  from 
the  free  world.  Thei’e  are  evidences  of 
new  failures  of  the  agricultural  system 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  They  cannot  allow 
this  to  be  apparent  to  the  free  world. 
They  cannot  bleed  their  satellites,  be¬ 
cause  the  system  has  failed  in  China, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Poland.  Yugoslavia  is  also  feeling  the 
pinch  of  the  failure  of  the  promised 
utopia  of  socialism,  not  only  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  but  industry. 

The  Communist  bloc  during  1961,  im¬ 
ported  over  10  million  tons  of  food  from 
Canada,  Australia,  France,  Argentina, 
and  the  United  States.  They  have  con¬ 
tracted  for  another  5  million  tons  in 
1962  and  even  contracted  for  1963-64 
crops  from  Canada  and  France.  A  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  this  food  which  includes 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  flour  has  been 
shipped  to  Albania,  East  Germany,  and 
North  Korea  from  Canada. 

China  has  been  acting  as  broker  for 
the  Russian  bloc  and  even  Cuba.  If  we 
leave  even  a  crack  open  in  the  door,  ship¬ 
ments  of  United  States  food  to  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  will  find  its  way  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  captive  peoples  how  the 
Red  armies  stripped  the  satellite  states 
and  how  their  economies  are  closely  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yugoslavia  is  no  exception  to  the 
above.  Their  regime  is  similar  in  all 
respects  to  the  Soviets,  even  to  slave  la¬ 
bor  camps.  Before  I  answer  the  admin¬ 
istration  arguments  presented  by  Mr. 
McGeorge  Bundy,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  it  appears  that  the  President’s  ad¬ 
visers  are  not  keeping  him  properly  ad¬ 
vised.  At  a  recent  press  conference,  the 
President  stated  that  Tito  closed  the 
border  to  Greek  partisans.  Recent  facts 
reveal  that  far  from  deviating  from  the 
international  Communist  line,  Yugo¬ 
slavia  closed  its  border  to  Greek  par¬ 
tisans  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and 
direct  orders  of  Stalin. 

This  evidence  appears  in  a  book,  "Con¬ 
versations  With  Stalin,”  by  Milovan 
Djilas.  On  May  14,  1962,  Djilas  was 
sent  to  prison  by  the  Communist  govern¬ 
ment  of  Yugoslavia  for  divulging  official 
secrets.  One  of  the  conversations  be¬ 
tween  Djilas  and  Stalin  related  in  this 
book  took  place  on  February  10,  1948. 
He  wrote : 

Stalin  then  turned  to  the  uprising  in 
Greece.  “The  uprising  in  Greece  has  to  fold 
up.”  He  used  for  this,  the  word  “svernut” 
which  means  literally  “to  roll  up.”  “Do  you 
believe”  he  turned  to  Kardelj,  “in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  uprising  in  Greece?” 

Kardelj  replied: 

If  foreign  intervention  does  not  grow  and 
if  serious  political  and  military  errors  are 
not  made. 

Stalin  went  on,  without  paying  atten¬ 
tion  to  Kardelj ’s  opinion: 

If,  if  no;  they  have  no  prospect  of  success 
at  all.  What  do  you  think,  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States — the  United 
States,  the  most  powerful  state  in  the 
world — will  permit  you  to  break  their  line 
of  communication  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea? 
Nonsense.  And  we  have  no  navy.  The  up¬ 
rising  in  Greece  must  be  stopped,  and  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


I  hope  that  this  ends  the  bankrupt 
argument  that  Tito  closed  the  border. 

Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy  speaking  for  the 
administration  stated : 

This  is  a  moment  of  great  delicacy  in  in¬ 
ternal  political  balance  within  the  Com¬ 
munist  world. 

This  appears  to  me  similar  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  argument  of  diffusion 
of  power  and  fragmentation  within  the 
Communist  world.  The  Soviet  system 
of  control  emanating  from  the  KGB 
Committee  for  State  Security  and  GRU 
Chief  Intelligence  Directorate,  Ministry 
of  Defense  is  tighter  and  stronger  than 
ever.  Communist  espionage  and  subver¬ 
sive  nets  are  well  organized  and  effec¬ 
tive.  The  stooge  governments  are 
closely  controlled  and  subservient.  Their 
police  apparatus  is  still  all  powerful. 

Mr.  Bundy,  claims,  “That  all  our  in¬ 
telligence  evidence,  the  reports  of  our 
Ambassadors,  and  our  own  appreciation 
of  the  relations  we  are  conducting  with 
the  Soviets  point  to  a  struggle  between 
those  who  believe  in  putting  the  Soviets 
into  a  more  aggressive  Chinese  posture 
and  those  v/ho  assess  American  strength 
and  determination  for  what  they  are  and 
wish  the  Communist  bloc  to  deal  with  us 
more  realistically  and  peacefully.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  work  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  hardliners  in  the  Kremlin  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Soviet  bloc.” 

I  challenge  Mr.  Bundy  to  produce  this 
intelligence.  Not  intelligence  estimates 
slanted  to  fit  a  preconceived  idea,  but 
hard,  factual  intelligence.  Does  he,  for 
one  moment,  think  that  there  are  soft- 
liners  in  the  Presidium  and  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  so  who 
are  they?  I  am  convinced  that  any  soft- 
liner  would  have  been  dead  long  ago. 
Does  he  think  there  are  different  assess¬ 
ments  of  our  strength  and  determination 
within  the  Soviet  Union? 

Again  I  would  like  to  see  the  evidence 
and  names  of  these  people,  making  as¬ 
sessments  independent  of  Khrushchev. 

I  believe  that  the  Russian-Chinese 
split  is  a  reality  only  in  the  Department 
of  State  and  in  the  minds  of  White  House 
advisers  like  Mr.  Bundy. 

The  President’s  adviser  also  says : 

Our  policy  is  giving  small  amounts  of  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  has  been  one  of  assisting  it 
to  maintain  some  freedom  of  maneuver 
against  the  Kremlin. 

Tito  has  recently  announced  that  his 
foreign  policies  objectives  are  consistent 
with  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
announcement  came  after  the  recent 
Gromyko  visit  to  Belgrade.  It  appears 
that  our  aid  has  preserved  Tito  so  that 
he  could  have  freedom  of  maneuver 
against  the  United  States.  This  was 
amply  revealed  in  the  debates  in  the 
other  body  upon  the  subject  of  aid  to 
Yugoslavia. 

Another  statement  in  the  letters  says : 

Nothing  is  more  helpful  to  the  position  of 
the  United  States  and  the  whole  of  the  free 
world  than  the  maintenance  of  some  range 
of  choice  within  the  bloc. 

This  again  is  another  figment  of  the 
imagination  of  the  Presidential  advisers. 
Another  way  of  expressing  this  in  State 
Department  language  is,  "the  forces  of 


diffusion  and  fragmentation  are  exerting 
themselves  within  the  Communist  bloc 
causing  a  mellowing  of  the  Soviet  atti¬ 
tude.” 

Again  I  ask  for  evidence.  Mr.  Bundy 
speaks  as  if  the  secret  police  and  Com¬ 
munist  armies  have  turned  into  Boy 
Scouts  or  Peace  Corps  groups.  The  KGB 
and  GRU  will  enforce  the  orders  of  the 
Communist  regimes  and  insure  that  food 
goes  to  only  those  that  the  Communist 
Party  decrees. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  letter  Mr. 
Bundy  states: 

The  amendment  would  remove  all  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  calculated  responses  and  would 
freeze  us  out  of  any  ability  to  affect  affairs 
in  these  countries. 

The  only  effect  I  have  seen  of  our  aid 
to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  is  that  it  has 
perpetuated  their  regimes.  During  my 
lifetime,  the  only  action  that  has  affected 
the  Communist  is  strength  and  deter¬ 
mination  supported  by  military  might, 
not  food  for  the  party  elite  or  wishful 
thinking  that  the  Communists  are 
evolving  into  a  peaceful  group. 

During  the  debate  in  the  other  body 
the  question  arose  on  the  definition  of 
Marxism.  To  me  Marxism  or  Soviet 
fascism,  means  that  all  power  is  in  the 
control  of  a  few  persons.  It  is  extreme 
socialism  which  deifies  matter  and  the 
State.  Specifically,  that  all  power,  polit¬ 
ical,  economic,  social,  and  financial  re¬ 
sides  in  the  State,  namely  in  the  hands  of 
atheistic  rulers. 

Agreement  between  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  and  Canada  are  to  ship  6  million 
tons  of  wheat  from  Canada  to  China 
from  1961  to  1963.  The  shipments  have 
been,  January  1962,  820,000  tons  of 
wheat,  190,000  tons  of  barley;  February, 
116,000  tons  of  wheat;  March,  1,060  tons 
of  wheat. 

In  1962  Australia  shipped  600,000  tons 
of  wheat;  Argentina  shipped  100,000  tons 
of  wheat,  160,000  tons  of  maize;  France 
shipped  400,000  tons  of  wheat.  Eighty 
thousand  tons  of  Canadian  wheat  went 
to  Albania  and  East  German  ports.  The 
total  shipments  from  Canada,  eastern 
ports,  was  150,000  tons.  They  have  con¬ 
tracted  for  a  total  of  4  million  tons  in 
1962  and  1  million  tons  from  1962  to 
1964  from  France.  In  addition  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  in  1962  received 
300,000  tons  of  rice  from  Burma.  The 
total  shipments  to  Albania,  East  Ger¬ 
many,  and  North  Korea  in  1962,  total 
370  tons.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  tons  will  be  shipped  in  1963  to 
Albania,  East  Germany,  and  North  Ko¬ 
rea.  Communist  China  has  contracted, 
for  300,000  tons  of  flour  from  East 
Germany. 

On  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  Ameri¬ 
can  aid  should  be  furnished  to  Commu¬ 
nist  regimes  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland, 
a  number  of  justifications  in  support  of 
such  aid  have  been  advanced.  It  appears 
that  no  clear,  open  justification  can  be 
made  for  any  program  that  provides  ma¬ 
terial  assistance  to  a  Communist  regime 
anywhere  in  the  world.  However,  a 
large  assortment  of  dubious  opinions 
have  been  advanced,  together  with  an 
abundance  of  loose  thinking,  in  an  effort 
to  complicate  what  is  and  should  remain 
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a  very  simple  and  basic  issue.  The  result 
is  widespread  public  confusion  as  to  why 
we  have  been  extending  assistance  to 
those  countries  and  why  we  should  con¬ 
tinue  assistance  to  them. 

As  is  well  known,  I  have  opposed  any 
form  of  American  assistance  to  any 
Communist  regime,  believing  as  I  do  that 
such  assistance  does  nothing  more  than 
strengthen  the  dictatorship  of  commu¬ 
nism  and  increases  the  capabilities  of  our 
self-proclaimed  enemy.  My  opposition 
to  such  programs  is  stronger  today  be¬ 
cause  the  accumulated  evidence  is  over¬ 
whelming  in  support  of  terminating  aid 
programs  to  Communist  Yugoslavia  and 
Communist  Poland.  The  public  clamor 
against  such  programs  has  been  increas¬ 
ing  with  each  passing  year.  This  year 
it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  under¬ 
estimate  public  reaction  against  such  aid 
programs  to  Communist  regimes.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  aware  of  the  popular  opposition 
among  our  people  to  lending  support  for 
any  program  that  would  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  strengthen  the  threat  of  world 
communism,  which  threat  is  now  all  too 
clear  and  real. 

In  the  interest  of  providing  a  public 
airing  to  the  justifications  most  fre¬ 
quently  heard  in  support  of  continuing 
such  aid,  I  have  taken  time  to  research 
the  question  and  to  consult  with  a  wide 
range  of  parties  involved.  The  main 
lines  of  attack,  together  with  my  ap¬ 
praisal  thereof,  are: 

First.  To  oppose  aid  to  Poland  or  Yu¬ 
goslavia  is  to  refuse  support  to  President 
Kennedy  and  to  show  lack  of  confidence 
in  his  judgment. 

This  argument  suggests  that  Congress 
is  not  a  deliberative  body  in  which  the 
merits  of  any  legislative  proposal  are 
carefully  examined  and  voted  up  or  down 
by  the  membership  thereof.  It  also  sug¬ 
gests  that  in  certain  matters  Congress 
should  act  as  a  rubberstamp  operation — 
merely  ratifying  proposals  made  by  the 
Executive — particularly  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy.  The  facts  of  the  matter 
are  Congress  has  just  as  much  respon¬ 
sibility  as  the  President  for  determining 
whether  any  of  the  taxpayers  money 
should  be  spent  in  support  of  Commu¬ 
nist  regimes  in  Yugoslavia  or  Poland. 
Otherwise  what  is  the  purpose  of  author¬ 
izing  legislation  and  why  is  such  legis¬ 
lation  brought  before  the  House? 

To  suggest  that  foreign  policy  is  not 
a  suitable  area  for  review  by  Congress 
or  is  an  area  in  which  individual  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  are  not  expected  to  be 
well  informed,  is  a  dangerous  proposi¬ 
tion.  At  best,  it  suggests  that  foreign 
policy  considerations  are  beyond  the 
grasp  of  Members  of  Congress  and  that 
such  matters  should  be  judged  only  by 
a  select  group  who  somehow  claim  to 
know  what  is  best  for  the  American 
people.  At  worst  it  proposes  that  Con¬ 
gress  abdicate  its  responsibilities  be¬ 
cause  representative  government  is  in¬ 
capable  of  sound  decisions  in  the  area 
of  foreign  policy. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear — my  op¬ 
position  to  continuing  aid  to  Communist 
Yugoslavia  and  Communist  Poland  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  my  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  person  of  President  Ken¬ 


nedy.  It  does  reflect  my  disagreement 
with  proposals  being  made  by  the 
administration  in  this  critical  area.  It 
will  be  a  dark  day  for  representative 
government  if  Members  of  Congress  are 
deterred  from  exercising  their  best  judg¬ 
ments  on  matters  before  the  House  be¬ 
cause  of  fear  that  their  judgments  might 
be  contrary  to  the  proposals  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Second.  It  is  possible  to  give  aid  to 
the  people  of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 
without  lending  support  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  regimes  in  those  countries. 

I  have  found  no  one  advancing  such 
an  idea  who  has  been  able  to  substanti¬ 
ate  it.  It  sounds  good  until  it  is  chal¬ 
lenged.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are 
that  any  aid  going  to  Communist  Poland 
or  Communist  Yugoslavia  is  strictly  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  regimes  in  power.  It  has 
been  and  remains  impossible  to  make 
any  direct  contact  with  the  masses  of 
peoples  in  those  countries.  Our  con¬ 
tacts  with  regard  to  all  type  of  assistance 
programs  are  limited  to  the  Communist 
regimes  in  those  countries.  Those  Com¬ 
munist  regimes  determine  how  all  aid 
from  the  United  States  is  to  be  used — 
down  to  the  last  can  of  beans.  Their 
decisions  are  based  strictly  on  require¬ 
ments  calculated  to  maintain  them  in 
power  and  to  strengthen  their  oppressive 
hand  over  the  people.  In  past  years  a 
considerable  effort  has  been  made  by 
American  voluntary  agencies  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  relief  programs  in 
those  countries,  administered  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  would  guarantee  that  the 
recipients  would  know  the  assistance  they 
receive  came  from  the  American  people. 
Every  one  of  these  efforts  has  failed,  but 
only  because  the  regimes  in  power  op¬ 
posed  such  efforts.  Today  no  American 
voluntary  agencies  are  permitted  to 
carry  on  relief  programs  in  either  of 
these  countries.  Our  experience  should 
make  it  abundantly  clear  the  Communist 
regimes  in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  regard 
American  assistance  as  a  powerful  weap¬ 
on  in  building  up  their  own  prestige 
and  strengthening  their  dictatorial  con¬ 
trol  over  the  people.  To  suggest,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  is  possible  to  help  the  people 
of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  without 
strengthening  the  Communist  regimes 
which  control  them,  is  to  defy  a  long 
record  of  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Third.  If  aid  is  not  given  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  regimes  in  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  the  “hard  liners”  who  want  to 
return  to  the  Stalin  policies  will  gain  the 
upper  hand  over  the  “soft  liners”  who 
now  control  those  Communist  regimes. 

Such  a  claimer  as  this  lends  powerful 
support  to  one  of  the  main  strategy  lines 
of  the  Khrushchev  manifesto  proclaimed 
at  the  22d  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party.  That  Communist  policy  line  re¬ 
lates  to  peaceful  coexistence  between 
countries  of  different  social  systems. 
The  “soft  lines”  are  illusions  and  repre¬ 
sent  nothing  but  a  change  in  tactics 
called  for  by  the  Khrushchev  manifesto. 
Let  me  quote  a  pertinent  paragraph  from 
that  manifesto  setting  forth  the  new 
Communist  action  guidelines  on  peaceful 
coexistence: 

Peaceful  coexistence  of  states  does  not 
imply  renunciation  of  the  class  struggle,  as 
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the  revisionists  claim.  The  coexistence  of 
states  with  different  social  systems  is  a  form 
of  class  struggle  between  socialism  and  capi¬ 
talism. 

In  conditions  of  peaceful  coexistence, 
favorable  opportunities  are  provided  for  the 
development  of  the  class  struggle  in  the  capi¬ 
talist  countries  and  the  national  liberation 
movement  of  the  peoples  of  the  colonial  and 
dependent  countries.  *  *  *  It  implies  inten¬ 
sification  of  the  struggle  of  the  working 
class,  of  all  the  Communist  Parties,  for  the 
triumph  of  Socialist  ideas.  But  the  ideolog¬ 
ical  and  political  disputes  between  states 
must  not  be  settled  through  war. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  Communist 
directive  makes  it  clear  that  peaceful 
coexistence  means  a  softer  and  less  bois¬ 
terous  approach  should  be  made  by  Com¬ 
munists  in  all  dealings  with  the  free 
world  community  so  that  the  enemy  will 
be  encouraged  to  relax  its  guard  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  peaceful  conquest  of  world 
communism.  There  are  no  “hard  lin¬ 
ers”  or  “soft  liners.”  This  is  a  term 
created  in  the  minds  of  our  policy  plan¬ 
ners.  If  there  are  differences  they  exist 
only  in  the  tactic  or  technique  employed 
by  the  Communists  to  accomplish  the 
unchanging  objective.  Commonsense 
tells  us  that  that  all  Communists  are 
vicious  enemies  of  freedom  and  ought 
to  be  treated  accordignly. 

Fourth.  If  we  do  not  give  aid  to  the 
Communist  regimes  of  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  we  will  be  turning  our  backs  on 
the  forces  of  nationalism — our  friends — 
in  those  countries. 

This  argument  suggests  a  working  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  forces  of  na¬ 
tionalism  in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  that 
is,  the  native  freedom  forces  striving  for 
a  return  of  their  national  independence, 
and  the  Communist  regimes  imposed 
upon  their  countries  by  Moscow.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  these  two  forces 
are  in  violent,  if  somewhat  silent,  con¬ 
flict  in  both  those  countries.  Any  Com¬ 
munist  regime  regards  nationalism  as  its 
most  potent  enemy,  and  acts  accordingly 
in  dealing  with  it.  Similarly,  the  lib¬ 
erating  forces  of  nationalism  have  made 
the  Communist  regime  in  both  those 
countries  their  single  target — knowing 
that  such  Communist  regimes  must  be 
destroyed  before  national  independence 
can  be  restored  to  their  homeland.  It  is 
time  U.S.  foreign  policy  recognized  these 
simple  facts  of  life  with  regard  to  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia.  We  should  join  hands 
of  friendship  with  the  forces  of  national¬ 
ism  in  Poland  and  in  Yugoslavia  by  de¬ 
nying  all  aid  to  the  Communist  regimes 
now  in  control  of  those  countries. 

I  now  list  justifications  5,  6,  7,  8,  and 
9.  For  the  answer,  I  will  refer  to  the 
hearings  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Export  Control,  House  Resolution  403. 

Fifth.  There  is  growing  freedom  in 
Poland,  and  if  we  now  turn  them  down 
in  aid  we  will  cut  short  this  evolution 
toward  freedom — page  26,  report  on 
House  Resolution  403. 

The  Secretary  of  State  informed  the  se¬ 
lect  committee: 

Poland  *  *  *  is  clearly  a  member  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  It  is  bound  to  the  U.S.S.R.  not 
only  through  such  formal  instrumentalities 
as  the  Warsaw  pact,  but  also  because  of  its 
exposed  geographic  position  and  its  heavy 
economic  dependence  upon  the  Soviet 
Union.  Even  more  important  is  the  fact 
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that  Soviet  troops  are  still  present  in  Poland. 
The  Polish  position  on  international  issues 
is  rarely  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  So¬ 
viet  bloc  itself.  In  brief,  Poland  is  a  part  of 
the  Soviet  bloc,  and  U.S.  policies  must  fully 
take  account  of  this  fact. 

Sixth.  Giving  or  selling  food  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  an  act  of  charity  and  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  building  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  system  of  communism  in  those 
countries — page  624,  House  Resolution 
403,  part  2. 

The  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Poland  provides  that  10  percent  of  the 
dinar  sales  proceeds  will  be  reserved  for  U.S. 
Government  uses  in  accordance  with  section 
104  of  Public  Law  480.  The  remaining  90 
percent  of  the  sales  proceeds  will  be  loaned 
to  Yugoslavia  for  various  economic  develop¬ 
ment  purposes. 

Seventh.  Aid  to  Poland  is  not  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  Section  109  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  and  Related  Agencies  Appro¬ 
priation  Act — page  629,  House  Resolu¬ 
tion  403,  part  2. 

Poland  has  given  Cuba  $12  million  in 
aid. 

Eighth.  Yugoslavia  does  not  export 
our  aid  to  U.S.S.R. — page  612,  House  Res¬ 
olution  403,  part  2. 

Yugoslavia  in  1960  exported  $62  mil¬ 
lion  in  food  beverages,  tobacco,  and  raw 
materials  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

Ninth.  Encouraging  Yugoslavian  in¬ 
dependence  from  Moscow  will  widen  the 
Sino-Soviet  split — page  594,  House  Res¬ 
olution  403,  part  2. 

Yugoslavia  has  voted  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  seat  Communist  China  in  the 
U.N. 

Tenth.  Yugoslavia  follows  an  inde¬ 
pendent  policy  at  the  U.N. 

During  1961,  Yugoslavia  voted  with 
the  United  States  4  times,  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  66  times,  and  with  neither  18 
times.  The  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  voted  together  48  times.  Yugo¬ 
slavia  voted  42  times  with  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  United  States.  Six  times  with 
neither.  When  the  United  States  did 
not  vote  for'  16  times,  Yugoslavia  voted 
with  the  United  States  two  times, 
U.S.S.R.  12  times,  and  neither  2  times. 
This,  as  Tito  has  mentioned,  shows  a 
consistency  with  Soviet  foreign  policy  on 
all  important  matters  furthering  the 
Communist  cause. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  . 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  point  in  the  debate  I  would  like  to 
call  the  Committee’s  attention  to  sec¬ 
tion  620,  which  is  now  in  the  act,  and 
which  states  that — 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Act  to  the  government  of  any  country  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  country 
is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Communist  movement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  143  further 
states,  with  reference  to  assistance  to 
Yugoslavia,  as  follows: 

In  furnishing,  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  the 
President  shall  continuously  assure  himself 
(1)  that  Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain 
its  independence,  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not 
participating  in  any  policy  or  program  for 
the  Communist  conquest  of  the  world,  and 
(3)  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  shall 


keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  fully  and  constantly  informed 
of  any  assistance  furnished  to  Yugoslavia 
under  this  Act. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
presently  in  the  act. 

This  is  sufficiently  restrictive  to  ex¬ 
press  the  feeling  of  those  who  abhor  com¬ 
munism  while  still  allowing  the  Chief 
Executive  sufficient  flexibility  to  carry 
out  a  policy  in  opposition  to  communism 
and  extending  our  Nation’s  best  interest. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]. 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lindsay]  and,  indeed,  to  call  attention 
of  the  House  to  this  fact:  That  while  we 
Americans  may  have  some  deep-rooted 
differences  of  opinion  in  this  body  on 
such  matters  as  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion,  on  the  farm  bill,  and  various  other 
domestic  issues  which  confront  this 
country,  I  think  the  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  certainly 
demonstrates  that  in  times  of  crises 
when  we  are  determined  to  win  this  cold 
war  against  the  Soviet  Union,  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  know  how  to  lock  arms  and  march 
together  toward  a  course  which  is  going 
to  bring  the  ultimate  defeat  of  interna¬ 
tional  communism,  and  bring  to  the  180 
million  people  in  the  captive  nations  of 
Europe  freedom  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay] 
for  his  statement.  It  is  indeed  a  cour¬ 
ageous  statement.  Why,  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  any  Member  of 
this  body  to  do  is  to  go  back  home  and 
say,  “Yes;  I  supported  legislation  to  deny 
any  further  assistance  to  the  people  of 
these  Communist  countries.”  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  You  make  points 
with  that  sort  of  argument.  But  I  sub¬ 
mit,  my  colleagues,  that  this  is  an  issue 
which  will  require  the  highest  degree  of 
statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body,  because  it  requires  deep 
understanding  of  what  this  problem  is  all 
about.  This  will  require  a  deep  under¬ 
standing  because  the  issues  are  not  easy 
of  solution.  But  I  say  to  you  one  thing: 
If  this  Congress  accomplished  nothing 
else,  every  single  man  and  woman  who 
is  a  Member  of  this  Congress  can  go 
home  when  Congress  adjourns  holding 
his  or  her  head  high  with  pride,  knowing 
that  at  this  session  of  Congress  we  have 
written  a  record  of  defense  for  the 
United  States  which  has  turned  the  tide 
against  international  communism. 

We  Americans  joined  hands  together 
as  Democrats  and  Republicans:  and  as 
far  as  I  know,  there  was  not  a  dissent¬ 
ing  vote  on  this  year’s  defense  appro¬ 
priation  bill.  This  was  the  vote  that 
served  notice  on  Mr.  Khrushchev  that 
15  years  of  retreating  are  over,  that  we 
Americans  are  determined  that  freedom 
shall  reign  in  this  world;  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  hold  our  position  in  Berlin ;  we 
are  determined  to  hold  our  position  in 
Vietnam.  We  are  determined  to  drive 


back  the  Communists  wherever  they  try 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world.  And 
you  men  and  women  of  this  Congress 
voted  an  appropriation  bill  under  the 
careful  guidance  of  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Vinson],  and  the  gentlenien  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon  and  Mr.  Thomas]  so 
that  today  Mr.  Khrushchev  knows  that 
our  country  is  ready  and  prepared  to  de¬ 
fend  its  position.  If  Khrushchev  is  fool¬ 
ish  enough  to  violate  the  peace  of  the 
world  he  will  have  to  be  prepared  to  suf¬ 
fer  the  full  consequences. 

This  was  accomplished  by  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  men  and  women  who 
rose  above  partisanship,  men  and  women 
who  recognized  the  ohallenge  that  con¬ 
fronted  their  Nation,  men  and  women 
who  saw  the  great  opportunity  to  drive 
back  the  evils  of  international  commu¬ 
nism.  And  I  am  proud  that  I  was  one  of 
those  Members  who  voted  for  this  bill. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  are  now 
again  confronted  with  another  issue 
which  is  designed  to  further  weaken  the 
Communist  hold  over  the  captive  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  The  issue  is  very  sim¬ 
ple  and  clear :  Shall  the  President  of  the 
United  States  have  a  free  hand  in  help¬ 
ing  the  victims  of  communism  whenever 
he  believes  such  assistance  will  help 
these  people  free  themselves  from  Com¬ 
munist  rule?  Why,  of  course,  we  are  all 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  180  million 
people  of  Europe  today  must  suffer  the 
indignity  of  Communist  rule.  As  far  as 
I  know  all  but  just  a  small  handful  of 
these  people  reject  communism  with  the 
same  degree  of  stubbornness  as  does 
every  Member  in  this  House  and  for  that 
matter,  every  American. 

Do  you  think  for  one  second  that  Mr. 
Gomulka  or  Mr.  Tito  or  Mr.  Ulbricht  or 
any  one  of  those  despotic  Communist 
rulers  could  survive  more  than  1  hour 
if  the  people  of  their  respective  nations 
had  the  right,  the  freedom  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government?  Do  you 
think  there  is  more  than  1  percent 
of  people  in  any  one  of  these  Commu¬ 
nist-dominated  countries  who  live  un¬ 
der  communism  today  because  they  want 
to?  Do  you  think  these  people  believe 
in  communism,  in  the  Godless  dogma  of 
communism?  Why,  of  course  not. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  stand  here  in  this 
well  and  say,  “I  am  against  all  aid  to 
Communist  countries,”  but  ask  yourself, 
How  did  those  noble  countries  get  there  ? 
They  did  not  choose  communism.  It 
was  imposed  upon  them.  And  those  peo¬ 
ple  today  are  doing  a  magnificent  job 
wherever  possible,  within  their  means,  to 
resist  communism.  Yes,  in  Poland  alone, 
85  percent  of  the  farmers  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  which  is  observing  the  1,000th  anni¬ 
versary — 85  percent  of  the  farmers  in 
Poland  refuse  to  submit  to  Communist 
rule  and  they  conduct  their  farms  under 
free  enterprise.  And  Mr.  Gomulka 
knows  that  Polish  farmers  are  not  much 
different  from  American  farmers.  The 
fibers  of  freedom  and  liberty  are  so  deep¬ 
ly  ingrained  in  those  rural  people  of 
Poland  that  Mr.  Gomulka  is  not  making 
the  mistake  of  trying  to  collectivize  them 
because  he  knows  he  would  fail. 

This  nation,  which  is  95  percent  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  continues  today  to  give 
its  loyalty  to  the  church  of  its  belief  and 
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again  Mr.  Gomulka  recognizes  that  he 
cannot  fight  the  deep-rooted  principles 
of  religious  freedom  that  exist  in  those 
Polish  people. 

Cardinal  Wyszynski  continues  today  as 
the  prince  of  his  church  in  Poland.  Can 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  deny  that  the 
30  million  gallant  people  of  Poland  must 
suffer  Communist  domination  com¬ 
pletely  against  their  will?  Or  can  any¬ 
one  deny  that  these  heroic  Poles  have 
done  a  magnificent  job  of  resisting 
communism  under  most  difficult  condi¬ 
tions? 

I  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue 
before  the  House  today  is  this:  Are  we 
going  to  manifest  the  same  degree  of 
trust  in  President  Kennedy  that  we  had 
in  President  Eisenhower  in  deciding 
when  America  should  assist  these  coun¬ 
tries  or  when  it  should  not?  If  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  based  on  his 
best  judgment,  his  best  information,  de¬ 
cides  that  further  assistance  to  Poland 
is  useless,  I,  as  one  American,  will  ac¬ 
cept  that  judgment,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  we  on  the  floor  of  this  House  should 
try  to  make  that  decision. 

I  am  not  privileged  to  be  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs.  I  do  not  have  the  information  that 
they  have.  But  I  am  privileged  to  meet 
very  frequently  with  many  people  who 
know  the  situation  in  Poland,  people  who 
have  been  there,  who  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  with  their  relatives,  with 
their  friends.  I  tell  you  that  communism 
is  losing  ground  not  only  in  Poland  but 
all  over  the  world,  and  you  people  have 
made  it  so,  nobody  else.  You  men  and 
women  in  this  Congress  who  passed  the 
defense  appropriation  bill  which  served 
notice  on  Mr.  Khrushchev,  Mr. 
Gomulka,  Mr.  Tito,  and  all  the  other 
Communist  leaders  that  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  back  down.  Today  the  Com¬ 
munists  are  in  retreat.  I  cannot  quote 
this  American  because  the  House  rules 
prevent  me,  but  I  can  quote  from  a  radio 
speech  he  made  in  Chicago  yesterday 
which  is  quoted  in  this  morning’s  Chicago 
Tribune : 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  Premier  Khrushchev, 
while  touring  in  the  Rumanian  provinces, 
blamed  all  the  food  shortages  and  economic 
ills  of  the  Communist  bloc  on  the  United 
States,  and  proposed  as  the  only  solution 
for  the  economic  troubles  of  the  Communists 
the  fall  of  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world  to  communism. 

Khrushchev  is  actually  using  the  economic 
distress  of  the  Communist-dominated  peo¬ 
ples  to  goad  the  Communists  into  even  more 
strenuous  efforts  to  bring  the  free  world 
under  the  domination  of  communism. 

There  arerthose  who  claim  that  deny¬ 
ing  food  and  other  assistance  to  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  nations  will  speed 
along  the  downfall  of  communism.  This 
may  be  true  in  some  cases. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  farmers 
may  revolt  and  stage  an  uprising  in 
China  because  of  the  famine  Red  China 
is  experiencing.  The  peculiar  geographi¬ 
cal  position  of  Red  China  may  make  that 
possible  because  the  mainland  Chinese 
might  be  helped  by  Chiang’s  forces  on 
Formosa.  I  do  not  know.  But  we  do 
know  that  because  of  the  difficult 
geographical  position  of  Poland,  an  up¬ 
rising  without  outside  intervention  is 


impossible.  No  responsible  person  would 
advocate  a  revolt  in  Poland  when  we 
recall  how  the  Hungarian  uprising  was 
crushed  by  Soviet  tanks.  How  else,  then, 
can  the  people  of  Poland  break  them¬ 
selves  of  their  Communist  yoke  except 
by  constant,  steady  pressure  against 
their  Communist  rulers,  pointing  out  the 
shortcomings,  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Communist  system.  This  is  being  done 
in  Poland  every  day  in  every  way. 
Gomulka  today  is  the  butt  of  some  of 
the  greatest  jokes  in  the  world  because 
the  Poles  hold  him  in  ridicule.  He  wishes 
he  could  do  something  about  it  but  he 
cannot. 

Continued  assistance  to  these  victims 
of  communism  is  a  judgment  we  ought 
to  delegate  to  the  President.  We  have 
communism  in  retreat,  let  us  not  upset 
a  policy  which  has  proven  successful 
in  Poland.  The  strong  ties  which  the 
people  of  Poland  manifest  toward  the 
United  States  are  well  known  to  all  of 
us.  Recently  a  distinguished  group  of 
American  journalists  visited  Poland  and 
reported  in  great  detail  how  the  Poles 
continue  to  look  toward  America  as 
their  greatest  friend.  There  is  nothing 
Khrushchev  would  want  iftore  than  to 
destroy  this  image  of  America  among  the 
people  of  Poland.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  but  that  the  full  bankruptcy 
of  communism  is  being  manifested  in 
Russia.  Mr.  Khrushchev  cannot  get  his 
farm  program  going.  The  full  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  Communist  ideology  is 
being  manifested  in  China  and  every 
other  country  in  the  world  where  the 
Communists  are  in  power.  Why  do  you 
suppose  they  had  to  put  up  the  Berlin 
wall?  Because  of  the  complete  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  Communist  ideology  in 
East  Germany. 

Therefore  I  say  to  you,  the  easy  thing 
is  to  say,  “Yes,  I  voted  against  any  fur¬ 
ther  aid  to  these  Communist  countries.” 
But  let  us  keep  one  thing  in  mind.  These 
are  Communist-dominated  countries. 
Neither  the  people  of  Poland  nor  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  nor  any  one  of  the  18  countries 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  enumerated 
are  Communist;  only  their  illegal  gov¬ 
ernments  are  ruled  by  Communists. 
You  and  I  know  the  peoples  of  these 
nations  would  throw  off  the  Communist 
yoke  tomorrow  if  they  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  We  are  going  to  hear  a  great 
deal  of  debate  about  that  subject,  but 
tonight  when  you  are  alone  with  your 
judgment  and  conscience,  before  you  go 
to  sleep,  think  how  you  will  vote  tomor¬ 
row  on  the  proposed  amendment.  Are 
we  going  to  tie  the  President’s  hands? 
Are  we  going  to  write  the  rules  here? 
Why  not  then  change  the  rules  for  the 
other  countries  that  failed  to  vote  with 
us  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa? 

Why  not  go  the  full  route?  Why  not 
set  up  a  whole  series  of  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations?  Why  stop  at  these  countries? 
I  say  that  the  program  has  worked.  The 
program  that  three  previous  Presidents 
had  formulated  and  put  into  effect  has 
helped  weaken  communism  in  Europe 
and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  continue 
to  weaken  communism  under  President 
Kennedy’s  guidance.  I  know  of  no  rea¬ 
son  why  we  should  give  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  any  less  authority  to  use  his  best 


judgment  on  this  question  of  continued 
aid  to  the  victims  of  communism  than 
we  gave  President  Eisenhower  or  his 
predecessors.  I  have  some  serious  reser¬ 
vations  about  some  of  the  aid  we  have 
given  Communist-dominated  nations 
but  I  am  willing  to  trust  the  judgment 
of  the  President  in  making  the  final  de¬ 
cision,  particularly  when  it  is  realized 
that  25  percent  of  all  wheat  consumed  in 
Poland  came  from  the-United  States.  I 
am  sure  Khrushchev  would  be  delighted 
to  tell  the  people  of  Poland,  who  have 
just  suffered  the  worst  floods  of  recent 
years  and  serious  crop  failures,  that 
America  does  not  want  to  share  its  farm 
surpluses  with  the  starving  children  of 
Poland.  This  is  not  the  way  to  fight 
communism. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  agree,  as  I  said  earlier, 
with  the  gentleman’s  contention  that  the 
final  decision  here  ought  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  President.  But  I  do 
think  that  a  question  ought  to  be  raised 
with  respect  to  the  gentleman’s  remark 
that  we  have  now  ended  15  years  of  re¬ 
treat.  Does  the  gentleman  call  sending 
the  marines  into  Lebanon  and  standing 
firm  in  the  Formosan  Straits  in  1954 
and  1958  a  retreat? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  No,  sir.  I  stand  cor¬ 
rected  and  I  will  be  glad  to  stand  cor¬ 
rected  on  that  point. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
And  those  firm  actions  too  had  thor¬ 
oughly  bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes,  sir,  the  record 
will  show  that  wherever  this  Congress 
has  performed  in  a  bipartisan  manner, 
we  have  benefited  and  we  have  driven 
communism  back.  I  hope  that  we  are 
going  to  follow  the  same  policy  here. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes,  the  record  shows  that 
whenever  we  have  stood  firm  and  strong 
in  support  of  principle  and  of  freedom, 
the  Communists  have  rattled  their 
rockets  and  threatened — but  have  backed 
away.  So  that  is  the  policy  we  should 
continue  to  follow. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  the  gentle¬ 
man  agree,  however,  that  the  Commun¬ 
ists,  indeed,  are  to  a  great  extent  retreat¬ 
ing  in  many  parts  of  the  world? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes,  that  is  the  whole 
point.  From  Berlin  to  the  borders  of 
Hong  Kong,  the  failures  of  communism 
are  at  last  apparent.  They  are  failing. 
Why  are  they  in  retreat?  First,  because 
their  system  is  wrong,  it  will  not  work. 
It  does  not  release  or  activate  the  crea¬ 
tive  energies  or  efforts  of  human  beings 
to  produce  more.  Secondly,  they  are  in 
retreat  because  of  the  firm  pressures  on 
them  from  without  and  from  within. 
The  answer  for  us  is  to  keep  firm  pres¬ 
sures  on  from  without  and  the  people 
behind  the  Curtain  will  keep  the  pres¬ 
sures  on  from  within. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  contribution  and  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan,  for  yielding  to  me  additional  time. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bowl. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  change  the  course  of  this  debate  at 
this  time  from  what  we  should  do  for 
other  countries  and  whether  we  should 
give  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  whether  we 
should  give  aid  to  these  other  countries  of 
the  world.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the 
United  States  for  a  few  minutes  and 
whether  or  not  we  can  afford  the  luxuries 
of  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  the  luxury  of 
aid  to  other  Communist  countries  or  to 
some  of  our  allies.  I  think  it  well  to 
point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  our  own  situation  in  our  own 
country  that  this  Government  of  ours 
has  failed  to  live  within  its  income  for  26 
out  of  the  last  32  years  and  that  the 
national  debt  of  this  country  of  ours  has 
been  increased  $32,100  million  since  the 
end  of  the  Korean  war  in  1952.  Mark 
you  this,  that  every  minute  of  every 
day — every  minute  of  every  day  and 
every  night  the  interest  on  our  public 
debt  is  costing  us  $17,690.  In  the  time 
that  the  gracious  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  has  yielded  me  of  10  minutes,  when 
I  have  completed,  we  will  have  paid  in 
interest  alone  $176,900.  Every  time  the 
clock  ticks  the  minute — interest — 
$17,690.  What  has  happened  during  this 
period  of  time  when  we  have  been  so 
liberal  with  $90  billion  throughout  the 
world — and  some  tell  me  it  is  more  than 
$90  billion.  Has  anyone  ever  figured 
what  the  interest  has  been  on  that  $90 
billion?  What  has  happened  to  the  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  the  dollar  largely  as  the 
result  of  the  deficit  spending  that  we 
have  been  engaging  in?  The  dollar  is 
worth  less  than  half  of  the  prewar  dollar 
of  1939.  The  latest  official  cost-of-living 
index  figure  which  I  will  read  to  you  is 
at  a  new  alltime  high  of  129.1  percent 
of  the  1937-49  dollar. 

Someone  today  has  said  something 
about  the  flow  of  gold.  Since  January 
1  of  1958,  our  national  gold  holdings 
have  declined  by  over  $6,300  million. 
Notwithstanding  the  highest  tax  take 
we  have  ever  had  in  this  country  we  are 
still  running  into  deficit  spending. 
We  continue  to  borrow  to  make  these 
lavish  payments.  Everyone  admits  that 
much  of  it  is  being  lost  in  projects  that 
are  not  proper.  Mark  you  this,  with  our 
public  debt  today  of  over  $300  billion, 
the  total  debt  of  the  entire  free  world, 
the  other  countries  of  the  free  world, 
is  $100  billion  less  than  our  total — when 
you  take  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
and  consider  their  debt,  it  is  $100  bil¬ 
lion  less  than  the  debt  of  this  Nation. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  got  to  consider  the  United  States 
of  America  when  we  contemplate  the 
spending  of  funds  in  sums  of  this 
amount. 

The  matter  of  a  tax  reduction  has 
been  touched  on  today,  a  tax  reduction 
because  we  face  a  recession,  and  it  is 
needed  to  bolster  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  are  asked 
to  give  a  tax  reduction;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  have  a  bill  before  us  today  to 
spend  $4,800  million,  with  the  interest 
alone  for  this  year  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  it  is  out  amounting  to  $190  million 
every  year — the  interest  alone  on  what 
they  are  trying  to  get  today,  $4,800 


million,  will  cost  us  $190  million  every 
year. 

If  we  are  faced  with  a  recession,  if 
we  have  to  reduce  taxes  in  order  to  bol¬ 
ster  the  economy  of  this  country,  it 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had 
better  look  twice  before  we  continue 
down  this  road  of  expenditures  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time 
to  advise  the  House  of  my  belief  on  this 
bill  and  to  advise  the  membership  that 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  tomorrow  when  the  bill  is  read.  The 
amendment  reads  as  follows : 

On  page  10,  after  line  22,  insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

“Sec.  301.  None  of  the  program  funds 
(except  those  for  military  assistance)  made 
available  as  a  result  of  authorizations  made 
herein  or  appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
authorizations  carried  herein  shall  be  ex¬ 
pended  during  any  month  following  the  close 
of  a  preceeding  month  in  which  the  U.S. 
Daily  Treasury  Statement  indicates  that 
withdrawals  from  the  general  fund  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  deposits.” 

In  other  words,  stop  deficit  spending 
for  foreign  aid.  If  you  have  a  surplus 
in  the  Treasury,  all  right,  go  ahead ;  but 
so  long  as  you  are  paying  interest  on 
deficit  financing — and  this  would 
amount  to  $190  million  a  year,  so  long 
as  it  is  deficit  financing  we  will  slow  it 
down  except  for  the  military  aid.  When 
you  have  a  surplus,  all  right,  go  ahead; 
but  so  long  as  you  are  going  further 
down  the  road  of  deficit  spending  we 
will  put  a  halt  to  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  When  the  gentleman 
speaks  of  military  aid  does  he  speak  of 
supporting  assistance  also? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  speaking  of  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  as  defined  under  the  bill. 
But  in  many  instances,  I  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  military 
aid  is  usually  the  camouflage  for  eco¬ 
nomic  aid. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  would  not  be 
any  use  in  pouring  military  aid  into 
South  Korea,  for  instance,  if  we  did  not 
give  them  economic  aid  which  we  desig¬ 
nate  as  supporting  assistance. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  knows  that 
is  done  under  the  military  aid  provisions, 
under  military  assistance  much  “mili¬ 
tary  assistance”  does  not  go  purely  for 
military  hardware.  I  am  sure  the  gen¬ 
tleman  knows  that. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  “Supporting  assist¬ 
ance”  is  economic  in  the  nature  of  com¬ 
modities  and  goods  which  provide  local 
currencies  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  21 
divisions  that  South  Korea  has  in  the 
field. 

Secretary  McNamara  made  a  strong 
statement  to  our  committee  saying: 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  fully  sup¬ 
port  the  economic  aid  program.  *  *  *  The 
two  parts  of  the  legislation  and  the  two 
programs  are  in  fact  indispensable  to  each 
other;  they  are  not  competitive  but  com¬ 
plementary. 

Without  supporting  assistance  you 
could  pour  all  the  military  hardware  you 
want  in  there  but  it  would  do  no  good. 


Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  realizes 
that. 

I  am  not  trying  to  stop  your  military 
assistance.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  of  the 
other  ridiculous  things,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  that  goes  on  under  this  bill  that 
we  can  and  should  stop.  There  is  no 
reason  to  take  this  country  farther  down 
the  road  to  economic  ruin. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  have  listened  to  the 
gentleman  with  great  interest,  and  I 
want  to  compliment  him  for  his  down  to 
earth,  commonsense,  American  speech. 

Will  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  the  only  harvest  we  can  expect  to 
reap  from  this  spending  program,  which 
we  have  been  indulging  in  at  breakneck 
speed  for  almost  three  decades,  is 
national  bankruptcy,  personal  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and  the  ultimate  end  will  be  an 
inflated  dollar?  It  could  come  very 
soon,  as  has  been  the  case  in  every 
nation  in  this  world  that  has  traveled 
the  full  road  of  a  spending  spree  that  we 
have  traveled  at  breakneck  speed  for 
nigh  on  to  30  years. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  day  will  come 
when  the  people  will  refuse  to  buy  bonds, 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  will  not 
be  able  to  refinance  or  to  fund  the  bonds 
as  they  come  due  because  the  banks  of 
the  country  will  by  that  time  be  in  the 
position  where  they  cannot  buy  the 
bonds.  So  the  only  recourse  is,  as  it  has 
been  in  every  foreign  country,  to  start 
the  printing  presses,  then  within  a  short 
time  the  dollar  in  your  pocket  will  not 
buy  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man,  and  thank  him. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  fine  speech  he  has 
just  made.  The  point  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  made  again 
points  up  the  necessity  for  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  good  sense  of  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  House  in  three  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  appropriation  bills,  one  economic 
assistance,  military  assistance,  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance.  Then  we  can  debate 
them  fully  and  be  to  some  degree  selec¬ 
tive  in  this  program. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Dela¬ 
ware  LMr.  McDowell], 

( Mr.  McDOWELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
once  again  we  are  engaged  in  the  annual 
debate  on  the  question  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  as  exemplified  by  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill,  H.R.  11921,  which  is 
before  us  today.  This  legislation  has 
been  subjected  to  the  established  com¬ 
mittee  procedures  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  has,  after  long  and 
detailed  hearing  of  testimony,  been 
thoroughly  and  adequately  revised, 
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amended,  and  rewritten.  Finally,  H.R. 
11921  was  reported  by  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  that 
committee. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  of  this  debate 
that  in  spite  of  all  of  the  massive  criti¬ 
cisms  of  this  legislation  over  the  past 
years,  the  testimony  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  this  year  was  equally  as  emphatic 
and  decisive  as  heretofore  that  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  is  essential  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  our  foreign  policy,  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  and  preserve  the  basic 
security  of  our  country. 

Without  going  into  detail,  for  this  is  all 
contained  in  the  committee  report,  and 
in  the  printed  hearings,  it  can  be  said 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  re¬ 
sponsible  civilian  and  military  experts  of 
our  Government  support  the  bill  before 
us  today.  This  is  not  in  any  way  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  each  and  every  individual 
Member  does  not  have  a  responsibility  to 
make  his  own  careful  study  and  analysis 
of  this  important  legislation,  and  that 
he  should  be  reasonably  certain  in  his 
own  mind  that  he  is  in  agreement  with 
the  profound  and  detailed  testimony  of 
those  in  other  branches  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  before  casting  his  vote  in  favor  of 
the  bill.  Today  as  never  before  in  the 
history  of  our  country  the  public  is  more 
and  better  informed  and  is  more  articu¬ 
late  on  matters  concerning  foreign 
policy,  and  I  am  convinced  that  support 
of  foreign  aid  as  a  part  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  ex¬ 
pressed  public  opinion. 

Those  who  would  today,  as  in  the  past, 
dwell  only  upon  specific  and,  in  many 
cases,  isolated  examples  of  lack  of  evi¬ 
dence  of  immediate  success  of  foreign 
aid  represent  more  and  more  a  minority 
opinion.  The  American  people  recog¬ 
nize  that  our  country  has  reached  the 
stage  of  international  maturity,  and 
those  who  continue  to  pine  and  cry  for 
the  “good  old  days  of  isolationism”  are 
indeed  a  weak  voice. 

The  American  people  are  equally  proud 
of  maintaining  a  government  which 
gives  a  maximum  of  individual  liberties 
and  freedom  while  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  sound  basis  for  intelligent 
majority  decisions  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  and  the  basic  security  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  our  responsibility  as  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  to  reflect 
their  good  judgment  in  casting  our  votes 
on  such  matters  in  the  general  welfare 
as  exemplified  by  the  foreign  aid  legisla¬ 
tion  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  disagree 
with  a  contradictory  and  irresponsible 
compendium  of  “no  win”  and  “can’t  win” 
preconceptions  of  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

Those  critics  who  would  use  a  shotgun 
approach  to  foreign  aid  ignore  a  consid¬ 
ered  appreciation  of  the  powerful  polit¬ 
ical  and  economic  forces  that  challenge 
our  interests  in  the  Far  East  and  else¬ 
where. 

They  seem  to  argue  that,  since  foreign 
assistance  has  not  yet  solved  all  of  our 
foreign  policy  problems,  the  United 
States  should  virtually  give  up  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  ease  those  problems. 


If  we  were  to  take  such  advice  serious¬ 
ly,  we  would  be  forced  ultimately  to 
choose  between  two  impossible  alterna¬ 
tives:  either  to  declare  war  on  all  who 
disagree  with  us  or  to  abdicate  our  for¬ 
eign  responsibilities,  withdraw  to  our 
shores,  create  a  garrison  state,  and  hope 
that  the  revolutionary  forces  which  are 
shaping  our  modern  world  would  con¬ 
sent  to  go  away  and  leave  us  alone. 

We  are  indeed  locked  in  a  monumental 
struggle  against  communism  and  all 
forms  of  totalitarian  oppression.  It  is 
not  a  simple  struggle,  however,  as  some 
would  like  to  view  it;  and  it  certainly 
cannot  be  won  by  terminating  foreign 
aid  or  belaboring  everyone  who  fails  to 
see  world  developments  precisely  as  we 
think  they  should  see  them. 

Let  us  consider  the  major  points  that 
emerge  from  an  analysis  of  this  type  of 
criticism. 

These  opponents  of  foreign  aid  speak 
vaguely  of  $100  billion  worth  of  foreign 
aid  that  has  been  poured  down  assorted 
ratholes  by  bureaucrats  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  What  are  the  facts? 

Our  foreign  assistance  expenditures 
from  1946  to  1961  amount  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $90  billion.  This  is  less  than  1 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
over  this  same  period. 

Of  this  total,  one-third,  or  $30  billion, 
has  been  spent  on  military  assistance: 
to  buy  arms  and  equipment  to  help  build 
up  the  defenses  of  Britain,  Italy,  Fi-ance, 
and  West  Germany  in  the  days  before 
they  could  afford  such  expenditures;  to 
arm  the  Greeks  and  Turks  in  their  strug¬ 
gle  to  maintain  independence;  and  to 
give  military  assistance  to  the  South  Ko¬ 
reans,  Vietnamese,  Nationalist  Chinese, 
and  other  allies. 

In  any  such  effort  some  mistakes  are 
inevitable.  But  can  any  responsible 
citizen  seriously  support  the  general 
shotgun  charge  that  foreign  aid  funds 
were  poured  down  a  rathole?  Do  they 
mean  to  suggest  that  because  not  every 
dollar  has  been  spent  wisely  we  should 
now  abandon  our  friends? 

Another  third  of  the  $90  billion  total 
has  been  spent  on  food  and  relief  loans: 
on  Public  Law  480  foodstuffs  to  help 
fight  the  hunger  on  which  communism 
thrives;  on  Export-Import  Bank  loans 
for  commercial-type  projects  which  can 
repay  the  funds  borrowed  in  dollars;  and 
on  immediate  post- World  War  II  hunger 
relief. 

At  the  same  time  our  Public  Law  480 
program  of  assistance  from  our  own  sur¬ 
plus  production  has  provided  a  major 
basis  for  underwriting  the  prosperity  of 
the  American  farmer. 

Would  the  critics  of  foreign  aid  prefer 
to  have  seen  our  bountiful  crops  plowed 
under?  Or  unused  food  still  piling  up 
at  heavy  rates  of  storage  cost?  Would 
they  suggest  that  we  abandon  this  effort 
and  let  millions  go  hungry  abroad  while 
our  abundance  rots  in  the  storage  bins? 

The  remaining  $30  billion  has  been 
spent  on  direct  economic  assistance;  one- 
half  of  which  went  into  the  Marshall 
plan  for  the  economic  recovery  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  Only  about  $3  billion  has 
been  allocated  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  development  loans 
and  technical  assistance. 
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Much  of  this  $30  billion,  it  should  be 
noted,  has  been  spent  right  here  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  process  of  help¬ 
ing  other  free  nations,  it  has  also  helped 
to  create  jobs  for  Americans  and  to  stim¬ 
ulate  our  own  economic  growth. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  would  con¬ 
clude  that  such  economic  assistance  has 
also  been  a  failure.  Was  the  Marshall 
plan  a  failure?  We  have  only  to  look 
at  Europe  today  for  our  reply. 

And  what  of  development  expendi¬ 
tures  elsewhere?  Let  us  take  a  specific 
example,  the  case  of  India: 

Here  is  a  subcontinent  larger  than 
Western  Europe,  with  more  people  than 
Europe,  divided  by  more  languages  than 
Europe.  In  1947  when  the  British  left, 
it  was  plagued  by  precolonial  disunity, 
illiterate,  poverty  stricken,  totally  inex¬ 
perienced  in  self-government. 

Yet  today,  15  years  after  independ¬ 
ence,  India  constitutes  one  of  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  the  postwar  era,  and  U.S.  assist¬ 
ance  has  helped  make  that  miracle 
possible.  Since  1947  India  has  produced 
a  constitution  based  on  our  own,  with 
three  free,  violence-free,  national  elec¬ 
tions,  a  federal  system  of  14  states,  a 
Stable  government,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  assembly,  and  freedom  of 
religion. 

Today,  60  percent  of  India’s  children 
are  in  schools,  malaria  control  is  a  vir¬ 
tually  complete  success,  food  production 
has  been  increased  by  60  percent,  aver¬ 
age  industrial  production  by  14.8  percent 
annually,  and  irrigated  land  has  more 
than  doubled. 

Most  important  of  all,  these  advance¬ 
ments  have  taken  place  in  the  context 
of  a  mighty  contest  between  the  free 
democratic  system  of  India  and  the 
harsh  police  state  methods  of  Commu¬ 
nist  China.  All  the  people  of  the  under¬ 
developed  world  have  been  watching  this 
contest  as  a  key  to  the  future  of  Asia 
and  Africa. 

And  what  has  happened?  China 
under  communism  has  failed.  And  In¬ 
dia,  the  world’s  largest  democracy,  with 
all  her  difficulties,  has  become  one  of  the 
great  economic  and  political  success 
stories  of  all  time. 

Today  India’s  development  constitutes 
an  increasingly  vigorous  and  appealing 
alternative  to  the  totalitarian  model  pro¬ 
vided  by  Communist  China.  Nowhere  in 
Asia  is  a  more  telling  victory  for  freedom 
being  won. 

Without  American  aid  these  advance¬ 
ments  would  not  have  been  possible. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  it  is 
argued  that  India  has  “permitted”  Com¬ 
munist  China  to  occupy  12,000  square 
miles  of  her  territory — a  statement  that 
ignores  both  the  immense  logistical  prob¬ 
lems  that  Indian  forces  face  in  the  La¬ 
dakh  area  16,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
India’s  mounting  military  preparations 
to  deal  with  the  Chinese  threat  under 
these  adverse  conditions. 

It  also  ignores  the  fact  that  India, 
concentrating  on  economic  development 
and  forced  to  purchase  all  military 
equipment  from  England  and  France 
at  regular  market  prices,  has  been  at  a 
major  military  disadvantage  with  an 
army  smaller  than  that  of  South  Korea 
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pitted  against  Communist  China’s 
Soviet-equipped  millions. 

To  be  sure,  India  has  often  taken  posi¬ 
tions  that  do  not  coincide  with  ours;  her 
unforgivable  invasion  of  Goa  is  a  case  in 
point.  But  our  foreign  aid  effort  is  not 
designed  to  buy  satellites;  it  is  designed 
to  help  free  and  independent  countries 
remain  free  and  independent  within  the 
framework  of  their  own  cultures  and 
history. 

In  this  regard,  I  come  to  the  core  of 
some  mistaken  conceptions. 

One  existing  concept  is  that  which 
seeks  to  perpetuate  the  old  fallacy  that 
the  purpose  of  foreign  assistance  is  to 
“buy”  friends  and  allies;  we  are  criticized 
for  the  attempt,  and  then  condemned  for 
not  succeeding  in  that  attempt. 

Indeed,  the  conclusion  of  this  notion 
advocates  a  policy  of  assistance  only  to 
those  who  are  prepared  to  do  our 
bidding — which  is  a  blatant  acceptance 
of  the  principle  of  friendship  purchase, 
although  such  “dollar  diplomacy”  has 
been  roundly  condemned. 

The  reader  is  left  breathless  with  the 
confusion  of  it  all. 

What  are  the  facts?  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that  the  United  States  is  not  try¬ 
ing — nor  should  be  trying — to  “buy” 
friends.  Rather,  President  Kennedy, 
joined  with  all  responsible  Americans,  is 
dedicated  to  stimulating  an  honest  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  general  betterment  in  the 
hearts  of  Asia’s  political  and  intellectual 
leaders,  encouraging  those  leaders  to 
establish  real  communications  with  the 
masses.  History  offers  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  that  efforts  to  “buy”  friends  are 
doomed  to  failure;  moreover,  such  efforts 
are  irrelevant  to  our  aid  programs. 

Indeed,  I  find  it  particularly  distress¬ 
ing  that  all  too  many  foreign  aid  critics 
show  no  understanding  whatsoever  of 
the  true  purpose  of  these  programs,  al¬ 
though  this  purpose  has  been  clearly 
stated  and  restated  by  the  nine  Con¬ 
gresses  and  four  administrations  that 
have  authorized  this  bipartisan  effort 
since  1944. 

For  instance,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  under  which  our  present  pro¬ 
gram  operates,  declares  that  our  policy 
is  “to  seek  a  community  of  free,  stable, 
and  self-reliant  countries.”  Nowhere 
has  a  policy  of  aid  only  to  “friends”  been 
decreed  by  either  a  Republican  or  Demo¬ 
cratic  administration,  by  either  a  Repub¬ 
lican  or  Democratic  Congress. 

Now  what  do  such  policy  declarations 
really  mean?  What  is  the  essence  of  our 
purpose  as  a  dispenser  of  economic  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  developing  new  nations? 

Simply  this :  to  create  a  world  commu¬ 
nity  of  nations  where  freedom  of  choice 
is  possible,  and  where  free  nations  have 
an  increasing  capacity  and  will  to  de¬ 
fend  then-  independence  against  all  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  threats. 

Such  is  our  purpose,  as  stated  by 
President  Kennedy  and  by  President 
Eisenhower  before  him. 

Americans  have  no  desire  for  satellites. 
We  know  that  the  best  defense  against 
communism  everywhere  in  the  world  is 
freedom,  diversity,  and  prosperity — with 
a  steadily  increasing  number  of  nations 
in  which  such  qualities  are  deeply  rooted. 


The  achievements  of  foreign  aid  are 
oftentimes  as  inaccurately  stated  as  is 
the  purpose  of  foreign  aid. 

It  has  been  alleged,  for  instance,  that 
foreign  aid  has  not  been  successful  in 
stemming  communism.  Again  this 
ignores  the  record. 

Our  military  and  economic  aid  pro¬ 
grams  have  in  fact  been  indispensable  in 
stopping  communism.  For  example,  the 
Marshall  plan  stopped  the  march  of  com¬ 
munism  in  Western  Europe.  Greece  is 
not  a  satellite  today  because  of  our  aid 
program.  Likewise  because  of  aid,  South 
Korea,  South  Vietnam,  Iran,  and  others 
are  not  behind  the  Communist  “cur¬ 
tains.”  India’s  and  Pakistan’s  resistance 
to  communism  has  been  greatly 
strengthened. 

It  is  a  staggering  achievement  that  of 
the  40  new  countries  that  have  come  into 
being  since  1946,  not  1  has  succumbed 
to  communism  in  spite  of  the  flow  of 
Soviet  rubles  and  undercover  agents. 

At  this  crucial  moment,  when  we  are 
sending  American  troops  to  northern 
Thailand  and  are  acting  as  advisers  in 
the  hot  war  in  South  Vietnam,  I  particu¬ 
larly  oppose  any  suggestion  to  curtail 
or  phase  out  our  aid  program  in  south¬ 
west  Asia.  This  would  be  an  unfortunate 
and  untimely  blow  at  the  morale  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  in  this  area  who  are 
counting  on  us  to  help  preserve  their 
freedom. 

There  has  undoubtedly  been  some 
waste  and  mismanagement  in  our  assist¬ 
ance  to  southwest  Asia  in  the  fifties. 
Every  effort  should  now  be  made,  and  is 
being  made,  to  learn  from  past  errors. 
But  it  is  patent  nonsense  to  let  southeast 
Asia  go  down  the  Communist  drain  be¬ 
cause  of  our  own  frustrations  and  lack 
of  faith. 

Recent  testimony  and  my  own  observa¬ 
tions  show  that,  although  conditions  in 
some  of  the  southeast  Asian  nations  are 
not  as  free  as  they  should  be,  genuine 
progress  is  being  made.  The  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  pressing  hard  for  in¬ 
creased  reforms  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  under  the  present  security  con¬ 
ditions.  It  should  push  even  harder. 

I  might  add  that  our  greatest  errors 
in  this  region  have  come  not  from  the 
granting  of  assistance,  but  from  a  failure 
to  understand  the  types  of  assistance  re¬ 
quired  in  specific  situations  and  the  polit¬ 
ical  forces  at  work  in  each  nation  and 
each  region.  In  this  regard,  we  have 
much  to  learn  from  our  own  grievous 
pohtico -military  error  in  Laos  in  1956-60. 

Any  suggestion  that  foreign  aid  is 
“pure”  humanitarianism  simply  does  not 
reflect  the  facts. 

Although  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
humanitarianism,  the  program  has  never 
been  so  described.  The  fact  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  our  humane  motivations  coin¬ 
cide  with  urgent  considerations  of  na¬ 
tional  self-interest. 

The  burgeoning  economies  of  Greece, 
Japan,  Israel,  and  Taiwan,  in  large  part 
the  result  of  foreign  aid,  should  be  ac¬ 
claimed  not  dismissed.  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  progress  in  vast  and  complex  India, 
especially  when  compared  with  the  slow¬ 
down  in  Red  China,  is  oftentimes  con¬ 


demned  because  India  does  not  act  ex¬ 
actly  as  we  think  she  should  act.  Is 
India’s  independence,  sensitivity,  and, 
on  occasion,  arrogance,  in  the  face  of 
U.S.  criticism  not  similar  to  our  own  re¬ 
action  to  European  critics  in  the  first 
century  of  our  own  Republic? 

The  quickening  tempo  of  world  events, 
both  in  the  frequency  and  intensity  with 
which  they  affect  U.S.  national  security, 
requires  continuous  supervision  .  and 
evaluation  of  U.S.  foreign  policies  and 
their  execution.  The  area  covered  by 
the  committee  in  its  study  tour  has,  be¬ 
cause  of  urgent  problems  of  development 
in  these  ancient  countries,  the  greatest 
possibility  for  change  along  with  the 
greatest  pressures  for  change  to  be 
realized. 

U.S.  policy  must  display  the  most 
skillful  military,  economic,  and  political 
coordination  by  officials  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  both  the  policymakers  in 
Washington  and  the  administrators  in 
the  field,  of  the  adopted  programs.  The 
military  policy  must  assist,  when  needed, 
friendly  governments  in  maintaining 
the  stability  necessary  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment  and  political  organization  to 
take  place.  Economic  development, 
with  the  assistance  of  U.S.  aid,  must 
redress,  with  increased  rapidity,  the  im¬ 
balance  between  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  capacity  of  society  to  meet  them. 
Only  as  the  gap  between  the  “haves” 
and  the  “have  nots”  is  reduced,  will 
there  be  any  enduring  stability  in  the 
newly  independent  countries  around 
which  an  enduring  U.S.  foreign  policy 
can  be  built. 

Government  programs  will  carry  the 
major  responsibility  for  aid  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Amer¬ 
ican  enterprise,  through  private  invest¬ 
ments,  as  was  envisaged  in  the  original 
point  4  proposal,  will  progressively  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  economic  development  of 
all  countries  significant  to  our  national 
security.  The  enterprise  and  initiative, 
as  were  employed  in  the  development  of 
this  country,  must  be  applied  to  the  new 
frontiers  of  entrepreneurship  to  discover 
a  satisfactory  basis  to  make  capital  ven¬ 
tures  abroad  mutually  beneficial.  The 
transplanting  of  successful  managerial 
skills,  constructive  labor  relations,  and 
know-how  into  the  economics  of  devel¬ 
oping  countries  will,  if  done  with  the 
best  practices  of  American  industry — 
as  distinguished  from  economic  colonial¬ 
ism  and  piracy — provide  an  enduring 
basis  for  U.S.  economic  interests  abroad 
compatible  with  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Continued  attention  must  be  given  to 
coordinate  U.S.  support  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment  that  will  progressively  broad¬ 
en  the  political  base  on  which  a  viable 
democratic  system  rests.  In  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  aid  programs,  careful  consid¬ 
eration  must  be  given  not  only  to  their 
economic  but  also  their  political  conse¬ 
quences.  If  economic  development  is  to 
contribute  to  desirable  political  growth, 
adequate  tax  reform  and  land  distribu¬ 
tion  must  take  place  in  most  if  not  all 
countries  in  this  area,  otherwise  present 
economic  distortion  will  be  reinforced 
rather  than  remedied.  U.S.  aid  policies 
alone  cannot  accomplish  this  end,  but 
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the  selection  of  projects  and  programs 
can  certainly  encourage  it. 

Foreign  aid  not  only  continues  but  has 
increased  as  a  significant  instrument  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  challenge  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  acceleration  of  the  cold 
war  and  limited  war  in  these  areas  by 
our  adversaries  required  a  more  exact¬ 
ing  definition  of  the  objectives  of  the  aid 
program  and  a  higher  standard  of  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  programs  to  achieve  the  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  hard  and  demanding 
circumstances  surrounding  the  future  of 
Asian  countries  enhance  foreign  aid  as 
an  instrument  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

As  long  as  substantial  disparity  be¬ 
tween  the  “have”  and  “have  nots”  exists 
to  be  exploited  by  our  adversaries  in  the 
cold  war,  the  requirements  of  our  na¬ 
tional  security  demand  that  aid,  in  ap¬ 
propriate  amounts  and  properly  admin¬ 
istered,  be  extended  to  the  countries 
whose  governments  and  people  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  achieve  sufficient  stability 
to  continue  free  of  foreign  domination. 

The  responsibility  for  assisting  the 
efforts  of  these  countries  to  modify  this 
extreme  imbalance  that  exists,  rests  in¬ 
escapably  in  part  on  the  United  States, 
for  our  national  security  is  involved  in 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  these  efforts. 
The  policies  of  this  administration,  as 
have  the  policies  of  all  administrations 
since  World  War  II,  have  recognized  and 
accepted  this  necessity. 

The  experience  gained  in  the  years  of 
use  of  aid  as  an  instrument  of  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  policy  must  be  utilized  by  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government  in  insuring  further  success 
with  present  and  future  aid.  The  in¬ 
creased  tempo  of  the  various  aspects  of 
the  cold  war  and  economic  offensives 
require  an  increasingly  exacting  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  objectives  of  U.S.  aid  and  the 
programs  and  administration  to  achieve 
them.  The  AID  organization,  possessed 
with  a  generous  congressional  grant  of 
discretion,  must  definitely  and  deter¬ 
minedly  sift  and  winnow  its  programs 
and  personnel  to  achieve  the  maximum 
success  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 

No  thoughtful  American  would  main¬ 
tain  that  our  foreign  aid  program  has 
solved  or  can  ever  hope  to  solve  all  of 
the  world’s  problems.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  there  have  been  no  errors,  waste,  or 
failures  in  our  15  years  of  experience  as 
a  leader  of  the  free  world. 

Yet  historians  will  not  accept  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  we  face  as  an  excuse  for 
failing  to  do  all  we  can;  indeed,  it  may 
be  said  for  abdicating  our  national  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Nor  ran  anyone  aware  of 
the  history  of  our  time  and  the  history  of 
our  foreign  assistance  effort  deny  the 
unprecedented  accomplishments  of  this 
unprecedented  program,  much  less  as¬ 
sert  that  it  be  arbitrarily  curtailed  be¬ 
cause  the  problems  it  attempts  to  solve 
are  too  large  and  too  difficult. 

Our  foreign  policy  objective  is  to  create 
a  world  of  stable,  free,  and  independent 
countries,  willing  and  able  to  meet  their 
own  problems  in  peace  and  freedom. 

The  foreign  assistance  program  is  a 
vital,  successful,  integral  arm  of  that 
policy.  It  deserves  the  understanding 
and  support  of  the  American  people  and 
the  American  Congress. 


July  9 


May  I  say  in  closing  that  while  dis¬ 
agreeing  sharply  with  some  of  the  reas¬ 
oning  and  conclusions  of  my  colleagues, 
I  understand  the  frustrations  from 
which  their  position  stems.  We  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  an  infinitely  complex  world, 
with  problems  that  have  no  precedent, 
with  responsibilities  that  were  not  of  our 
asking. 

Our  task  is  particularly  difficult  be¬ 
cause  we  Americans  are  accustomed  by 
long  experience  to  quick  and  final  solu¬ 
tions.  We  are  all  anxious  now  to  get 
things  settled  overseas  once  and  for  all 
so  that  we  can  concentrate  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  future  of  America. 

Yet  neither  today’s  world  nor  tomor¬ 
row’s  world  can  be  easily  shaped  to  our 
precise  concepts.  But  the  stakes  are  not 
less  than  the  peace  and  freedom  of  man¬ 
kind. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
attached  newspaper  articles  and  letter’s 
which  indicate  the  great  variety  of  re¬ 
sults  and  accomplishments  which  our 
foreign  aid  program  have  created 
throughout  the  world: 

[From  the  Washington  Post, 

Juiy«,  1962] 

Have-Nots  Gain  From  Israelis’  Experience 
(By  Eleanor  Templeton) 

Tel  Aviv. — One  of  the  most  successful  aid 
programs  in  the  world  today  in  terms  of  ef¬ 
fectiveness  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  modest  in  size.  It  is  the  aid  extended 
by  Israel  to  the  developing  countries  of 
Africa  and  Asia. 

No  giant  projects  are  involved  and  no  vast 
outlays  of  money.  Israel  could  not  afford 
these,  as  she  is  still  traveling  the  rocky  road 
of  development  herself.  Yet  it  is  largely  for 
this  very  reason  that  her  help  is  both  sought 
after  and  resultful. 

In  the  process  of  trying  to  make  the  best 
of  a  materially  poor  country,  Israelis  have 
brought  fresh  and  dynamic  solutions  to 
many  fundamental  development  problems. 
And  it  is  the  fundamentals  that  count,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Africa,  where  most  newly  inde¬ 
pendent  countries  are  wrestling  with  the 
most  basic  facts  of  national  existence. 

Israeli  experts  function  accordingly.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  big  executive  about  them; 
they  are  shirt-sleeve  operators  working  right 
alongside  their  trainees  in  field,  factory,  of¬ 
fice,  laboratory  or  hospital.  They  aim  to 
create  a  sense  of  accomplishment  and  to 
communicate  the  Israel  ideal  of  pride  in 
hard  and  fruitful  labor. 

Israel’s  aid  program  is  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  International 
Cooperation  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs.  Assistance  is  given  by  training  Afro- 
Aslans  in  Israel;  by  sending  out  Israel  ex¬ 
perts,  instructors,  and  survey  missions,  and 
by  sending  out  teams  of  Israelis  who  are 
assisted  in  the  field  by  local  personnel  al¬ 
ready  trained  in  Israel. 

More  than  1,000  trainees  from  developing 
countries  are  studying  in  Israel.  By  far  the 
greatest  number  of  these  come  from  Africa. 
Their  training  embraces  a  wide  range  of  what 
might  be  termed  “survival  subjects”;  the 
raising  and  distribution  of  food;  the  building 
of  homes  and  villages;  the  establishment  of 
small  industries;  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
guarding  of  public  health;  the  spreading  of 
basic  education. 

Through  study  and  actual  work  on  farms, 
those  whose  special  interest  is  agriculture 
gain  practical  knowledge  of  poultry  raising, 
water  distribution  and  crop  control;  of  how 
to  establish  cooperative  agricultural  settle¬ 
ments  and  utilize  cooperative  marketing 
methods. 

Another  program,  geared  to  the  require¬ 


ments  of  setting  up  small  industries,  accents 
vocational  training.  Students  learn  carpen¬ 
try,  metal  and  electrical  work,  auto  mechan¬ 
ics,  telecommunications,  construction,  and 
basic  community  planning. 

Then  there  is  the  critical  area  of  public 
health,  in  which  Israel,  with  her  unusually 
high  ratio  of  skilled  medical  men.  is  able  to 
provide  invaluable  assistance.  In  addition 
to  training  in  nursing  and  other  specialized 
medical  subjects,  Hebrew  University-Hadas- 
sah  Medical  School  is  inaugurating  a  6-year 
course  in  medicine  to  be  conducted  in  Eng¬ 
lish  for  20  students  from  Africa  and  Asia, 
with  a  parallel  course  in  French  planned  for 
next  year. 

Israel  also  provides  1,000  university  and 
postgraduate  scholarships  to  Africans  and 
Asians,  who  can  study  in  institutions  known 
internationally  for  their  excellence,  such  as 
the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem,  the 
Technion  in  Haifa  and  the  Weizmann  In¬ 
stitute  of  Science  in  Rehovoth. 

And  for  youths  below  university  age,  an 
outstanding  role  is  played  by  the  Israel  para¬ 
military  cadet  organization  known  as 
Gadna,  for  youngsters  from  14  to  18.  Gad- 
na’s  activities  include  camping,  scouting, 
mapmaking  and  mapreading,  handicrafts, 
sports,  folk  dancing,  field  games,  and  overall 
indoctrination  in  the  principles  of  good 
citizenship. 

Africans  and  Asians  studying  this  program 
live  in  Gadna  camps  for  4  y2  months  and 
wear  uniforms  with  shoulder  patches  show¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  student’s  country.  In¬ 
struction  in  English  and  French  also  includes 
courses  in  youth  welfare  services  and  in  orga¬ 
nizing  and  administering  a  youth  orga¬ 
nization. 

Another  source  of  utilitarian  learning  is 
Israel’s  national  labor  federation,  the  His- 
tadrut.  It  is  unique  among  federations  in 
that  it  is  itself  engaged  in  a  number  of  eco¬ 
nomic  enterprises  which  operate  on  coopera¬ 
tive  lines. 

This  is  a  situation  born  of  necessity;  the 
Histadrut  became  what  it  is  in  response  to 
the  urgencies  of  a  society  forced  to  build 
itself  up  with  a  large  measure  of  ingenuity 
and  self-help.  It  has  acquired  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge  to  pass  along  to  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  how  unionism  and  coopera¬ 
tion  can  combine  to  speed  development. 

A  great  many  Africans  are  indeed  inter¬ 
ested — one  of  them  being  Kenya's  Tom 
Mboya,  who  honeymooned  in  Israel  in 
January. 

During  the  last  2  years,  hardly  a  month 
has  gone  by  without  a  visit  by  some  African 
or  Asian  heads  of  state,  ministers,  political 
leaders,  labor  leaders,  civil  servants,  teachers, 
social  workers,  and  others  who  were  invited 
to  attend  conferences  or  to  see  what  makes 
Israel  run. 

In  sending  Israeli  experts  out  to  the  devel¬ 
oping  countries,  the  emphasis  is  on  projects 
closely  related  to  basic  needs.  For  example, 
high  school  teachers,  vocational  instructors, 
and  youth  training  specialists  are  working  to 
improve  primary  and  secondary  education 
in  Ethiopia,  Guinea,  Mali,  Ghana,  Niger, 
Togo,  both  Congos,  Senegla,  and  the  Central 
African  Republic. 

Israeli  doctors  and  medical  technicians 
have  helped  establish  hospitals,  clinics,  and 
public  health  services  in  Ethiopia,  Liberia, 
Sierra  Leone,  Congo  (Leopoldville),  and 
Ghana.  Agricultural  experts  have  handled 
crop  problems,  water  development,  and  the 
setting  up  of  cooperative  farm  settlements 
and  marketing  organizations  in  Burma  and 
across  central  Africa  from  east  to  west. 

In  the  same  farflung  territories,  Israeli 
architects  and  engineers  have  directed  the 
building  of  roads  and  airports;  public  works 
and  public  buildings;  urban  and  rural  hous¬ 
ing;  factories,  schools,  and  hotels — all  the 
while  training  local  personnel  to  take  over 
after  the  Israelis  leave. 
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Building  projects  often  are  under  the 
auspices  of  joint  construction  companies  in 
which  the  host  country  owns  a  majority 
share  and  from  which  Israel  withdraws  at  a 
specified  time.  In  Africa,  about  350  Israelis 
and  30,000  local  employees  are  engaged  in 
these  programs.  Thus  a  large  army  of  quali¬ 
fied  workers  is  being  created,  ranging  from 
professional  and  supervisory  personnel  to 
carpenters  and  mechanics. 

The  joint  enterprise  plan  also  has  been 
applied  to  shipping,  most  notably  in  the  case 
of  Ghana’s  Black  Star  Shipping  Co.  This 
association  began  in  1957  with  Israel  operat¬ 
ing  the  initial  fleet  and  training  Ghanaian 
officers  and  crews. 

Today,  the  Black  Star  line  employs  nearly 
500  Ghanaians,  has  started  its  own  stevedor¬ 
ing  operations  and  is  preparing  to  open  a 
tourist  office.  Ghana  assumed  entire  control 
of  the  company  some  time  ago,  retaining 
Israel’s  Zim  Navigation  Co.  as  managing 
agent  under  contract  until  1967. 

Israel’s  readiness  to  retire  from  the  scene 
once  her  mission  is  accomplished  contributes 
enormously  to  the  success  of  her  assistance 
programs.  There  is  no  fear  that  “colonial¬ 
ist  designs’’  lurk  behind  her  efforts;  what 
she  gives  is  offered  in  the  spirit  of  friend¬ 
ship,  and  friendship  is  what  she  wants  in 
return. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  8,  1962] 
Aid  to  India  Could  Be  Casualty  of  Own 
Making 

(By  Warren  Unna) 

The  administration’s  foreign  aid  authori¬ 
zation  bill  comes  up  on  the  House  floor  Mon¬ 
day,  and  if  the  Senate’s  vote  last  month  is 
any  precedent,  there  are  ominous  signs  for 
India. 

The  Senate,  in  a  highly  unusual  spelling 
out  of  an  individual  country  in  an  aid  bill, 
cut  back  the  administration’s  Indian  aid 
request  of  $815  million  to  the  past  year’s 
level,  around  $727  million.  And  this  cut 
was  made  in  the  first  round  of  authorization. 
In  the  actual  appropriation  bill,  the  cuts  are 
usually  far  deeper.  And  the  authorization 
bill  still  has  to  run  the  House  gantlet. 

A  cut  in  Indian  aid  this  year  would  come 
just  at  a  time  when  Indian-American  rela¬ 
tions  are  plummeting  toward  an  all-time 
low.  Yet  even  while  the  temper  of  Congress 
and,  conceivably,  of  the  President  himself 
toward  India  is  provoking  such  a  cut,  Indian 
and  American  objectives  are  more  closely 
intertwined  than  ever  before. 

THE  PERFECT  PROTOTYPE 

For  India,  despite  all  the  gall  that  her 
moralizing  on  foreign  affairs  has  engendered 
in  this  country,  today  towers  among  her 
Asian  neighbors.  She  has  the  precise  type 
of  government  that  the  United  States  is 
anxious  to  see  develop  in  all  the  newly  inde¬ 
pendent  former  colonies.  India  is  a  really 
working  democracy. 

And  despite  a  population  of  438  million 
which  is  second  only  to  Communist  China’s, 
and  some  of  the  world’s  worst  poverty,  India 
has  managed  to  survive  her  14  years  of  in¬ 
dependence  without  having  to  resort  to  the 
paternal  military  dictatorships  of  such  Asian 
neighbors  as  Pakistan,  Burma,  Thailand, 
South  Vietnam,  Taiwan,  and  South  Korea. 

Last  February,  India,  in  holding  her  third 
5-year  general  election,  not  only  managed  to 
get  more  people  out  to  the  polls  than  any 
other  democracy  in  the  world;  she  did  it 
without  either  confusion  or  bloodshed.  And 
despite  all  the  petty  annoyances  of  a  large 
bureaucracy,  India  is  investing  more  of  her 
money  and  energy  in  economic  improvement 
than  any  other  underdeveloped  nation. 

Even  when  the  record  in  international  re¬ 
lations  is  cited,  the  coincidence  of  Indian  ac¬ 
tions  with  American  objectives  has  been  far 
more  frequent  than  either  country,  in  its 
present  state  of  petulance,  seems  willing  to 
acknowledge. 


While  the  rest  of  the  free  world  talks 
about  Communist  China  as  being  its  greatest 
potential  enemy,  India  is  the  one  nation 
skirmishing  with  Chinese  troops — in  the  con¬ 
flict  of  claims  to  Ladakh. 

The  United  States  has  military  trainers  in 
South  Vietnam  to  help  that  country  fight 
off  its  Communist  infiltrators;  the  recent  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Indian  chairman  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Control  Commission  in  finding 
Communist  North  Vietnam  guilty  of  trying 
to  overthrow  the  South  Vietnam  govern¬ 
ment,  now  provides  the  legal  justification  for 
that  U.S.  participation. 

While  the  United  States  considers  its  large 
financial  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
Congo  operation  vital  to  the  survival  of  both 
the  U.N.  and  the  Congo,  it  is  India’s  con¬ 
tingent  of  5,000  troops  in  the  U.N.’s  Congo 
forces  that  provides  the  real  fighting  power. 

RIFT  OVER  LUMUMBA 

With  such  dovetailing  of  international  ob¬ 
jectives,  what  has  gone  wrong  between  India 
and  the  United  States? 

From  the  American  point  of  view,  it  might 
have  begun  in  late  1960  when  India’s 
espousal  of  the  late  Congo  Premier  Patrice 
Lumumba  was  looked  upon  as  mischevious, 
if  not  actually  pro-Communist.  India  in¬ 
sisted  that  Lumumba  more  truly  represented 
the  Congolese  than  some  of  the  West’s  can¬ 
didates. 

Then  when  the  Soviet  Union  defied  world 
opinion  and  began  holding  large  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmosphere  last  September, 
India’s  Defense  Minister  and  chief  U.N. 
spokesman,  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon,  started 
denouncing  America’s  controlled  under¬ 
ground  shots  as  being  equally  harmful  to 
world  welfare. 

When  Indian  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  dispatched  Menon  to  the  White  House 
in  November  for  a  kiss-and-make-up  call 
on  President  Kennedy,  Menon  is  said  to  have 
spent  44  of  his  48  minutes  lecturing  the 
President,  telling  him  he  was  badly  informed 
on  what  was  going  on  in  South  Vietnam 
and  urging  him  to  send  Republican  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  back  to  head  the  U.S.  mission  at 
the  U.N.  in  place  of  a  man  Menon  could  not 
abide,  Adlal  Stevenson. 

U.S.  Presidents  are  not  accustomed  to 
being  lectured  to  by  anyone.  Menon’s  “good 
will”  call  made  sore  points  even  sorer. 

THE  GOA  SURPRISE 

Last  December,  when  India  seized  Portu¬ 
guese  Goa,  the  United  States  discovered  that 
India’s  nationalistic  aspirations  had  made 
quick  hypocrisy  of  all  the  years  of  lectures 
on  how  other  nations  should  behave. 

Last  month,  when  India  had  the  Soviet 
Union  veto  an  innocuous  U.N.  resolution  on 
Kashmir  and  told  the  U.N.  in  so  many  words 
that  the  Indian-Pakistan  dispute  over  Kash¬ 
mir  was  no  longer  any  of  the  U.N.’s  business, 
India’s  moralizing  lectures  once  again  were 
deflated. 

And  today,  when  India  is  convinced  that 
she  needs  jet  fighters  to  defend  herself 
against  the  Jets  facing  her  from  Pakistan 
and  Communist  China,  and  makes  it  appear 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  just  dying  to  sup¬ 
ply  them,  the  United  States  is  inclined  to 
remember  the  If-you-won’t-Russia-will 
tactic  pulled  by  Egypt  in  1956  in  trying  to 
find  a  backer  for  her  Aswan  Dam. 

The  United  States  thinks  it  has  done  its 
best  by  India.  It  has  seen  to  it  that  India 
received  more  economic  aid  than  any  other 
country.  It  has  come  a  long  way  from  the 
“immoral  neutral”  philosophy  held  by  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
during  his  early  years  in  office. 

AN  ECHO  FROM  NEHRU 

Yet  instead  of  appreciation,  or  even  under¬ 
standing,  the  United  States  now  finds  itself 
rewarded  with  the  sarcastic  guttural  of 
Krishna  Menon.  And  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 


United  States  also  became  the  butt  of 
Menon’s  boss.  Prime  Minister  Nehru. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me,” 
Nehru  told  a  press  conference,  “that  re¬ 
peatedly  on  subjects  which  concern  us  great¬ 
ly,  about  which  we  feel  rather  passionately 
almost — subjects  like  Goa  and  Kashmir — it 
should  be  our  misfortune  that  the  two  great 
powers,  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  should  almost  invariably  be 
against  us.” 

In  one  way,  Nehru  was  speaking  for  the 
Indian  intellectual,  who  has  long  insisted 
that  India  must  be  harsher  in  its  judgment 
of  the  West  than  of  the  East  because  a 
Western-tutored  India  expected  the  West  to 
know  and  do  better.  But  in  another  way, 
Nehru  was  endorsing  the  cynical  contempt 
that  his  chief  adviser  Menon  holds  for  the 
West. 

PORTRAIT  OF  UNCLE 

An  Indian  journalist  visiting  Washington 
last  week  expressed  this  cynicism  in  two 
ways: 

1.  “The  British  tortured  Nehru  physically 
by  putting  him  in  prison  before  our  inde¬ 
pendence.  You  Americans  now  are  tortur¬ 
ing  him  mentally.” 

2.  “We  Indians  essentially  are  cultivators. 
There  is  never  enough  food  from  the  land, 
so  we  always  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  money¬ 
lenders  and  are  told  what  to  do.  You  Ameri¬ 
cans  now  are  the  moneylenders.” 

Deserve  it  or  not,  in  many  quarters  of 
India  the  wealthy  American  is  looked  upon 
as  the  white  colonial  successor  to  the  old 
British  raj.  And  since  Britain’s  dominance 
as  a  world  power  has  waned,  she  goes  almost 
unnoticed  in  the  SEATO  and  CENTO  mili¬ 
tary  alliances  with  India’s  border  enemy 
Pakistan.  The  United  States,  as  Pakistan’s 
armorer,  finds  itself  having  to  justify  doubly 
its  peaceful  intentions  toward  India. 

From  the  Indian  point  of  view,  there 
should  be  no  question  of  American  sympathy 
on  such  causes  as  Goa  and  Kashmir.  Where 
is  the  revolutionary  America  of  1776,  Indians 
ask.  Would  America  have  had  even  the  14 
years  of  patience  India  had  in  tolerating  a 
Portuguese  enclave  the  size  of  Rhode  Island 
festering  within  its  subcontinent?  Could  an 
America  which  fought  for  separation  of 
church  and  state  permit  a  Pakistani  Kash¬ 
mir  where  the  official  religion  would  be  Mo¬ 
hammedanism? 

And,  surprising  as  it  may  seem  to  those 
who  view  Adlal  Stevenson  as  America’s  best 
intermediary  with  the  underdeveloped  world, 
the  U.S.  chief  spokesman  at  the  U.N.  does 
not  get  across  to  the  Indians.  As  one  expert 
put  it;  “There  are  only  two  professional 
moralizers  in  this  world,  Nehru  and  Steven¬ 
son,  and  neither  can  tolerate  the  competi¬ 
tion.” 

Indian-American  relations  certainly  have 
not  been  improved  by  Krishna  Menon.  He 
has  never  made  the  slightest  attempt  to 
conceal  his  contempt  for  America  and  his 
admiration  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  he  is 
equally  contemptuous  of  many  of  his  fel¬ 
low  Indian  officials,  and  for  that  reason 
equally  disliked  by  them. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru,  however,  is  not  one 
of  that  group.  Menon  was  Nehru’s  first' 
sponsor  when  Menon,  the  brilliant  and  suc¬ 
cessful  lawyer,  headed  the  Indian  League 
in  London  and  Nehru  was  an  unknown 
writer  and  revolutionary.  Menon  long  has 
been  Nehru’s  only  real  intellectual  equal  in 
the  Indian  cabinet,  the  only  one  with  whom 
Nehru,  as  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  can 
discuss  external  affairs. 

And  where  there  is  a  dirty  job  to  be  done— 
as  invariably  happens  in  the  governing  of 
any  country — Nehru  has  found  it  politic  to 
turn  the  other  way  while  knowing  surely 
that  the  necessary  will  be  done. 

But  this  tandem  operation  may  be  coming 
unbalanced.  At  72,  Nehru  not  only  is  aging; 
he  has  lately  been  seriously  ill  with  kidney 
poisoning.  His  colleagues  have  found  him 
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more  ill-tempered,  often  listless  and  often 
unavailable. 

Menon,  meanwhile,  hase  been  exploiting 
his  double  job  as  Defense  Minister  and  chief 
foreign  affairs  spokesman  at  the  U.N..  And  he 
has  not  been  oblivious  to  the  foreign  policy 
situations  he  can  create  as  Defense  Minister. 
The  most  recent  one  was  his  recommendation 
that  India  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  her  jets 
and  thus  make  a  complete  shift  from  her 
traditional  military  dependency  on  Britain 
and  the  West. 

Menon  also  cannot  be  unaware  that  by 
requesting  the  Soviet  Union  to  bail  out  India 
with  a  veto  at  the  U.N. — as  he  did  on  Goa 
and  Kashmir — he  is  increasing  his  country’s 
debt  to  Moscow. 

On  another  plane,  just  when  strong  em¬ 
bassies  are  needed  in  New  Delhi  and  Wash¬ 
ington  to  counteract  Indian-American  mis¬ 
understandings,  both  embassies  suddenly 
find  themselves  considerably  weaker  than  in 
several  years. 

J.  Kenneth  Galbraith,  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  India,  has  just  completed  his  sixth  trip 
to  the  United  States  in  the  little  over  a  year 
since  he  was  accredited. 

B.  K.  Nehru,  the  Prime  Minister’s  cousin 
and  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  has 
been  rebuked  by  both  his  chief  and  the 
Communist  Party  opposition  in  Parliament 
far  making  too  much  of  India’s  defense 
needs  in  trying  to  obtain  American  jets. 
Now  he  has  departed  in  frustration  for 
lengthy  stays  in  Europe  and  Latin  America. 

His  deputy,  Minister  D.  N.  Chatterjee,  a 
mainstay  in  promoting  Indian-American 
understanding  for  the  past  3(4  years,  leaves 
this  week  to  become  the  first  Indian  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  Congo.  The  embassy  not 
only  will  be  left  leaderless;  it  is  coming  more 
and  more  under  criticism  in  New  Delhi  for 
being  too  pro-American. 

So  despite  all  the  reasons  why  the  United 
States  and  India  should  be  in  closer  harmony 
than  ever  before,  bitterness  at  the  United 
Nations,  the  personal  element  of  Khrishna 
Menon,  Prime  Minister  Nehru’s  debilitation 
and  embassy  abdications  have  been  working 
against  it. 

And  now  a  Congress  long  weary  of  foreign 
aid  may  reapply  the  old  “we-like-you-we- 
like-you-not”  criterion.  And  a  President 
understandably  frustrated  with  finding  his 
best  efforts  unappreciated  may  find  that 
there  are  more  rewarding  battles  to  be 
fought  than  India’s. 

If  this  should  come  to  pass,  India  would 
be  deprived  of  foreign  aid  she  needs  to 
achieve  the  economic  progress  vital  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  democratic  society.  And  the  United 
States  might  find  herself  deprived  of  the 
friendship  of  the  most  important  democ¬ 
racy  in  Asia. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  8,  1962] 

Turks’  Vote  Backs  Inonu’s  Coalition 

Istanbul,  Turkey,  July  7.— Premier  Ismet 
Inonu  won  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  today  for  the  program  of  his 
newly  formed  three-prrty  coalition  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  vote  was  259  to  135.  The  figures  indi¬ 
cated  that  about  30  Deputies  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  Justice  Party,  which  had  been  expected 
to  vote  solidly  against  the  program,  had  cut 
through  party  lines  to  support  Mr.  Inonu. 

The  78-year-old  Premier’s  program  pro¬ 
claims  Turkey’s  attachment  to  Western  de¬ 
mocracy  and  proposes  economic  and  social 
reforms  in  most  branches  of  Turkish  national 
life. 

The  coalition  consists  of  the  Premier’s 
People’s  Republican  Party  and  two  smaller 
groups,  the  New  Turkey  and  Peasants’  Na¬ 
tional  Parties. 

The  vote  was  preceded  by  3  days  of  debate 
on  the  program,  some  of  it  bitterly  recrimi¬ 
nating.  On  Thursday  fighting  broke  out 
among  the  Deputies  after  a  spokesman  for 
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the  small  National  Party  had  charged  that 
Mr.  Inonu  had  maneuvered  into  the  premier¬ 
ship  by  the  armed  forces. 

Following  the  vote  of  confidence,  Premier 
Inonu  addressed  Parliament.  He  deplored 
the  wide  publicity  given  to  accusations  by 
some  of  the  army  officers  who  retired  after 
their  unsuccessful  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Government  February  22.  They  charge  that 
a  number  of  prominent  generals  double- 
crossed  them  by  withdrawing  their  support 
of  the  abortive  action. 

“The  army  rejected  these  officer  adven¬ 
turers,”  Mr.  Inonu  said,  “and  it  is  completely 
clear  now  that  the  armed  forces  see  that  the 
country’s  safety  lies  within  a  democratic 
regime.  The  attempt  of  the  adventurers 
completely  failed  and  has  been  condemned 
by  the  army  and  the  nation.” 

As  Mr.  Inonu  left  the  chamber,  a  Deputy 
of  his  People’s  Republican  Party  shouted 
toward  the  benches  of  the  Justice  Party; 
“The  February  22  scandal  was  your  fault.” 

A  fist  fight  started,  but  the  chamber  was 
speedily  cleared  and  Parliament  was  re¬ 
cessed  for  a  summer  vacation  until  Septem¬ 
ber  4. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  8,  1962] 

Greeks  and  Turks  May  Get  New  Aid 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Paris,  July  6. — What  may  become  a  major 
new  foreign-aid  program  for  Greece  and 
Turkey  is  taking  shape  in  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 

The  organization,  formed  at  the  end  of 
1960  is  composed  of  the  United  States,  Can¬ 
ada,  and  18  European  countries. 

The  issue  will  be  taken  up  seriously  for 
the  first  time  next  week  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  council,  its  ruling  body.  The  council 
will  have  before  it  a  report  of  the  Economic 
Development  and  Review  Committee,  to  the 
effect  that  both  countries  have  reasonable 
5 -year  development  programs  and  will  need 
substantial  external  assistance  to  realize 
them. 

Turkey  evidently  will  require  at  least  twice 
as  much  as  Greece.  There  are  still  no  precise 
estimates  of  the  help  needed,  but  figures 
published  by  the  Government  indicate  a 
Turkish  shortage  of  foreign  exchange,  to 
finance  imports,  of  more  than  $1  billion  in 
the  next  5  years. 

This  does  not  include  the  need  to  find 
foreign  exchange  to  pay  off  a  large  accumu- 
altion  of  short-term  debts. 

no  organizational  fund 

Greece  currently  is  revising  her  estimates, 
but  an  exchange  gap  of  roughly  half  the 
Turkish  level  appears  indicated.  Greece  does 
not  have  a  short-term-debt  problem. 

The  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  and  Development  as  such  has  never  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  aid  program,  nor  did  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  the  Organization  for  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation.  It  has  no  development- 
aid  funds  of  its  own,  but  it  includes  nearly 
all  the  important  aid-giving  nations  of  the 
non-Communist  world. 

Thus  the  aid  will  be  given  by  members  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  rather  than  by  the  organi¬ 
zation  itself.  But  the  aim  is  to  build  up  an 
agreed  and  coordinated  aid  plan,  with  a  fair 
sharing  of  the  burden. 

The  main  step  taken  to  date  is  the  report 
by  the  Economic  Development  and  Review 
Committee  that  both  Turkey  and  Greece 
have  produced  sound  development  plans  and 
cannot  hope  to  achieve  the  economic  growth 
they  need  without  aid. 

MOVE  URGED  BY  NATO 

The  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  and  Development  took  over  the  Greek- 
Turkish  problem  after  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  recommended  in  April 
that  the  Atlantic  alliance  members  form  con¬ 
sortiums  to  meet  the  two  countries’  needs. 


Greece  and  Turkey  are  members  of  both 
groups. 

A  key  question  in  the  forthcoming  debates 
will  be  how  many  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  members  will 
be  willing  to  contribute.  Up  to  now  the 
great  bulk  of  help  to  both  Greece  and  Turkey 
has  come  from  the  United  States. 

A  sizable  amount  also  was  given  by  West 
Germany,  and  a  little  by  Italy  to  Greece  in 
the  form  of  reparations. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  8,  1962] 
United  States  Shouldn’t  Slam  Door  on 
Yugoslavia 

(By  George  F.  Kennan,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Yugoslavia  and  distinguished  authority  on 

Soviet  affairs) 

For  American  statesmanship  of  the  post¬ 
war  period,  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
have  always  presented  problems  of  utmost 
complexity.  The  pattern  has  been  full  of 
contradictions.  One  has  had  to  bear  in  mind 
the  interests  and  aspirations  of  regimes,  but 
one  has  also  had  to  bear  in  mind  the  inter¬ 
ests  and  aspirations  of  peoples. 

Because  such  contradictory  factors  were 
involved,  any  effective  policy  toward  these 
countries  has  always  had  to  embrace  what 
appeared  outwardly  to  be  contradictory  ele¬ 
ments;  an  alternation  of  denial  and  conces¬ 
sion.  This  has  been  true  of  our  policy 
toward  Russia,  as  well. 

In  such  cases,  the  effectiveness  of  a  policy 
depends  not  on  trying  to  eliminate  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  apparent  contradiction  but  on  the 
skill  and  flexibility  with  which  these  opposite 
elements  can  be  exploited  for  the  main  pur¬ 
pose,  which  in  our  case  is  the  creation  of 
conditions  conducive  to  a  reasonably  just 
and  stable  peace.  For  this  reason,  the  Exec¬ 
utive  has  always  had  to  ask  of  both  Congress 
and  the  people,  when  it  came  to  handling  the 
problems  of  this  part  of  the  world,  a  rela¬ 
tively  wide  latitude  of  action  for  itself  and 
a  certain  forbearance  by  others  from  too 
much  back-seat  driving. 

fourteen  years  diverging 

Yugoslavia  has  been  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  True,  the  problem  has  been  somewhat 
simplified  here  by  the  fact  that  since  1948 
the  country  has  been  free  of  Soviet  control 
and  has  conducted  an  independent  policy. 
Of  this  there  can,  in  my  view,  and  I  believe 
in  that  of  every  qualified  observer  of  the 
Yugoslav  scene,  be  no  possible  doubt. 

It  is  true  that  the  views  Yugoslav  leaders 
have  put  forward  on  various  international 
problems  have  often  been  in  conflict  with 
our  own.  Sometime  (not  always)  they  have 
coincided  with  those  of  Khrushchev.  This 
is  disturbing  and,  from  our  standpoint,  re¬ 
grettable.  It  constitutes  a  fact  which  we 
have  had  to  take  into  account  in  framing 
our  policies. 

But  it  is  not  proof  that  the  Yugoslavs 
are  not  independent.  People  can  agree  with 
others  voluntarily,  for  reasons  of  their  own 
and  not  because  they  are  forced  to  do  so. 
Some  people,  after  all,  agree  with  us. 

It  is  now  14  years  since  Yugoslavia’s  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Soviet  bloc  was  estab¬ 
lished.  During  this  period,  the  development 
of  both  ideas  and  institutions  in  Yugoslavia 
has  been  steadily  away  from  Soviet  patterns. 
In  a  number  of  important  and  critical  re¬ 
spects,  Yugoslavia’s  situation  now  differs 
fundamentally  from  that  of  the  bloc. 

The  movement  has  not  always  been  in  the 
direction  of  our  own  ideas  and  institutions, 
but  it  has  generally  been  in  the  direction  of 
ones  with  which  we  can  live — ones  com¬ 
patible  with  a  normal  and  fruitful  relation¬ 
ship  between  our  two  countries.  To  this  we 
must  add  the  fact  of  an  overwhelmingly 
friendly  disposition  toward  us  on  the  part 
of  the  Yugoslav  people. 

A  PROVED  APPROACH 

In  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  person  who  has  occupied  himself  re- 
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sponsibly  with  this  problem  in  recent  years 
who  does  not  agree  that  it  has  been  to  our 
interest  to  support  where  we  could  the  effort 
of  the  Yugoslavs  to  retain  their  political  in¬ 
dependence  and  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Yugoslav  society  along  lines  that 
correspond  to  its  own  needs,  traditions,  and 
geographic  position  rather  than  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  any  outside  political  grouping. 
Three  administrations,  after  looking  at  the 
problem  very  hard,  have  come  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion  and  have  tried  to  act  accordingly. 

This  has  not  always  been  easy.  There  have 
occasionally  been  false  starts  and  mistakes 
on  our  part.  The  Yugoslav  leaders  have  not 
always  made  things  easy.  Yet  it  is  the  unan¬ 
imous  view,  I  think,  of  all  of  us  who  have 
been  concerned  with  the  problem,  that  the 
effort  has  been  worthwhile — from  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  standpoint  and  from  ours. 

It  has  contributed  importantly  to  the 
solution  of  a  number  of  specific  problems 
of  the  Southeast  European  area :  such  things 
as  Trieste,  the  Austrian  peace  treaty  and  the 
stabilization  of  conditions  on  the  Greek  bor¬ 
der — all  questions  by  which  the  peace  of 
Europe  might,  in  other  circumstances,  have 
been  seriously  disturbed. 

It  has  kept  the  forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Adriatic. 
It  has  exercised  on  conditions  and  relation¬ 
ships  within  the  Soviet  bloc  an  influence 
which  I  am  sure  has  been  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  a  more  stable  world  and  actually 
to  the  real  long-term  interests  even  of  the 
bloc  peoples  themselves. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  our 
support  for  Yugoslavia’s  independence,  which 
has  been  consistently  and  successfully  pur¬ 
sued  for  14  years,  not  be  interrupted  at  this 
present  delicate  moment  in  world  affairs. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Yugoslavs  should 
move  into  the  coming  period  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  if  their  own  policies  are  ones 
which  show  reasonable  respect  for  Western 
interests,  they  can  have  the  advantages  of  a 
normal  and  mutually  profitable  political  and 
economic  relationship  with  the  West.  The 
aim  of  American  diplomacy  should  be,  and 
must  be,  to  confirm  them  in  this  impression. 

During  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
amendments  to  two  bills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  which  would  have  exactly  the  opposite 
effect.  One  of  these  would  inhibit  all  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  except  surplus  food.  The 
other  would  deprive  Yugoslavia  of  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  for  the  export  of 
her  goods  to  this  country. 

If  the  aim  of  its  authors  was  to  curtail 
aid  to  Yugoslavia,  the  first  of  these  amend¬ 
ments  was  wholly  unnecessary.  For  various 
reasons,  aid  outside  the  category  of  surplus 
food  was  already  being  drastically  curtailed. 
It  would  have  been  confined,  in  any  case,  to 
almost  negligible  dimensions  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  period.  This  is  a  situation  warranted 
by  present  circumstances. 

What  the  amendment  actually  does,  how¬ 
ever,  besides  expressing  ill-will  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  is  merely  to  make  it  impossible  for 
our  Government  to  say  to  the  Yugoslavs 
that  if  circumstances  were  to  change  in 
ways  we  could  view  as  desirable,  there  might 
be  a  possibility  of  our  being  more  helpful. 

For  the  second  amendment,  it  is  hard  to 
discern  any  motive  at  all  other  than  a  de¬ 
sire  to  inflict  gratuitous  hardship  on  both 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  The  country  is  already  suffering  not 
only  from  the  effects  of  two  seasons  of 
drought  but  also  from  a  severe  crisis  in 
its  balance  of  international  payments. 
Yugoslavs  are  greatly  worried,  and  not  en¬ 
tirely  without  reason,  over  the  future 
effects  of  the  European  Common  Market  on 
their  export  possibilities. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  simply 
make  it  more  difficult  for  them  than  it  would 
otherwise  be  to  meet  their  international  ob¬ 
ligations,  including  the  ones  they  have  in¬ 


curred  to  ourselves;  and  the  lack  of  any  par- 
ticlar  occasion  for  such  an  injury  would 
cause  it  to  appear  doubly  vindictive. 

Together,  these  amendments  would  have 
the  effect  of  confronting  the  Yugoslavs  with 
a  closed  and  locked  door  on  the  Western 
side  precisely  at  a  time  when  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  it  be  clear  to  them  that  this  door 
is  open.  Never  has  it  been  more  important 
that  the  choices  by  which  they  are  con¬ 
fronted  should  be  fair  ones,  and  not  ones 
slanted,  as  the  amendments  could  cause  them 
to  be,  in  favor  of  a  pro-Soviet  orientation. 
None  of  us  can  deal  with  the  Yugoslavs  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  behalf  of  our  country  if  we 
have  only  a  closed  door  behind  us  to  point 
to. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  effect  of  these 
amendments  would  be  to  force  Yugoslavia 
back  into  the  Soviet  bloc.  I  would  not  go 
this  far.  I  think  the  Yugoslavs  will  continue 
to  exert  every  effort  to  maintain  their  hard- 
won  independence,  whether  or  not  our  Con¬ 
gress  shows  sympathy  for  that  effort.  But  it 
would  be  hard  for  any  of  us  to  explain  to 
them,  and  even  harder  for  the  Yugoslav  lead¬ 
ers  to  explain  to  their  own  people,  why  we 
should  want  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  make 
this  effort  more  difficult  for  them  than  it 
need  otherwise  be. 

If  these  amendments  go  through,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  will  have  been  denied  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  action  necessary  to  enable  it  to  han¬ 
dle  effectively  a  delicate  and  important  area 
of  our  foreign  relations,  and  one  that  has 
important  connotations  for  our  political  en¬ 
counter  with  the  Soviet  bloc  as  a  whole. 
The  foreign  policy  of  a  great  power  simply 
cannot  be  successfully  conducted  under  such 
handicaps. 

What  is  involved  here  is  a  fundamental 
issue  of  executive-legislative  relations  af¬ 
fecting  the  success  of  our  international  un¬ 
dertakings  and  the  entire  security  of  our 
Nation.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
Member  of  Congress  who  knew  the  facts,  and 
had  reflected  on  their  true  meaning,  could 
wish  to  share  responsibility  for  the  grievous 
narrowing  of  the  possibilities  of  American 
statesmanship  which  amendments  of  this 
nature  would  impose. 

[From  the  Polish  Nowy  Swiat,  July  3,  1962] 
Aid  to  Poland  ' 

Whatever  one  may  deduce,  we  live  through 
a  period  of  constant  apprehension  and  fear. 
We  fear  what  tomorrow  has  in  store  for  us. 
We  fear  what  our  prospective  enemy  is  bound 
to  involve  us  in.  We  fear  the  future. 

And  whatever  the  scientific  conclusions  of 
expert  politicians,  we  know  that  most  of  our 
fears  stem  from  the  fact  that  we  had  suc¬ 
cumbed,  in  World  War  n,  to  unnecessary 
fears  and  concluded  an  alliance  with  one  of 
the  world’s  two  totalitarian  powers — to  make 
it  easier  for  us  to  combat  the  other  totali¬ 
tarian  monster — and  after  winning  the  war 
failed  to  win  the  peace  by  continuing  the 
unholy  alliance  with  the  war-time  totali¬ 
tarian  ally  who  skinned  us  to  the  amount  of 
$11  billion,  whereupon  he  proclaimed  that 
he  is  the  victor,  having  won  World  War  II, 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

And  whatever  one  now  thinks  about  the 
international  situation,  the  fact  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  none  of  us  feel  comfortable  (if 
one  is  a  thinking  human) .  And  this  in 
spite  of  all  our  riches  and  the  easy  life  of^ 
onlookers  and  sybarites  we  lead. 

As  regards  Poland  fears  there  are  general. 
The  situation  is  variously  described  as  “fine”, 
“so-so”,  “rotten”,  “unbearable”,  “poor”, 
“economically  desperate”,  etc.  It  all  depends 
who  is  telling  the  story,  what  one  wanted  to 
see,  what  one  was  shown  by  the  powers-that- 
be,  and  how  much  one  knew  about  the  coun¬ 
try  in  prewar  as  well  as  postwar  time. 

During  the  foreign-aid  zigzag  voting  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  one  could 


hardly  discern  the  truth.  In  came  Delaware 
Democrat  Harris  B.  McDowell  with  the 
story  that  the  ravages  of  World  War  II  are 
still  prominent  in  Poland,  and  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  big  noise  Communists  and  non- 
Communists  are  making  about  the  postwar 
industrialization  of  the  country,  Poland’s  in¬ 
dustrial  base  still  remains  small.  One  would 
think  that  in  spite  of  hailing  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  smallest  State  of  the  Union,  McDowell 
talks  big  as  an  American,  and  compares  ev¬ 
erything  in  industry  with  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  industrial  power. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  McDowell  was  well  ori¬ 
entated  upon  his  return  from  Poland  and 
was  able  to  announce  that  any  help  from 
America  in  reducing  Poland’s  economic  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  Soviet  Union  is  welcomed 
and  appreciated.  This  he  concluded  after 
warning  all  and  sundry  that  if  the  United 
States  continues  to  trade  with  Poland,  it 
must  understand  that  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  is  firmly  communistic  and  that  Amer¬ 
ican  policies  must  be  subject  to  change  at 
any  moment. 

There  is  nothing  in  Poland — said  Mc¬ 
Dowell — to  justify  any  optimism  that  the 
country  can  be  detached  from  the  commu¬ 
nistic  bloc  in  the  immediate  future.  And 
here  you  have  in  a  nutshell  the  whole  story. 
An  honest  account  and  an  honest  opinion  of 
one  of  our  lawgivers,  capped  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  final  statement: 

“The  alternative  to  continuation  of  our 
surplus  food  program  to  Poland  would  be  to 
deny  this  humanitarian  type  of  assistance  to 
the  people  of  that  country,  thereby  turning 
our  back  on  the  tradition  of  good  will  and 
friendship  toward  the  United  States  which 
has  historically  existed  between  the  people 
of  Poland  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.” 

Mind  you,  this  is  not  a  fellow  Polish- 
American,  but — judging,  by  the  name,  a  man 
whose  ancestors,  like  ours,  came  over  the 
great  pond  from  a  different,  old  country 
and  who  used  the  same  arguments  members 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Polish  Ameri¬ 
can  Congress  used  in  their  resolutions  passed 
June  17  at  their  sixth  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  8,  1962] 

U.S.  Government  Will  Aid  Friendly 
Nations 

Two  political  developments  have  led  to 
the  American  determination  to  keep  troops 
overseas:  the  consensus  that  this  Nation 
would  not  retreat  into  isolationism  and  the 
recognition  of  the  Communist  threat  to  the 
free  world  embodied  in  the  Czech  coup  of 
1948.  In  West  Europe,  where  the  major 
threat  lay  in  a  Soviet  onslaught  on  the 
ground,  the  largest  American  commitment 
has  been  in  ground  forces.  Most  of  the  260,- 
000  officers  and  men  stationed  in  West  Ger¬ 
many  under  NATO  are  Army  personnel.  In 
addition,  the  United  States  has  strategic 
and  tactical  air  power  assigned  to  NATO.  It 
has  missile  bases  in  England,  Italy,  and  Tur¬ 
key  and  has  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  There  are  more  than  400,000  Amer¬ 
ican  servicemen  in  Western  Europe  today. 
In  the  Far  East,  the  Navy  and  Air  Force — 
and  especially  the  7th  Fleet — have  borne  the 
major  burden  of  guarding  against  Commu¬ 
nist  Chinese  expansion.  American  troops  in 
southeast  Asia  itself,  although  small  in  num¬ 
ber,  represent  what  might  now  be  called  the 
new  frontier  in  anti-Communist  contain¬ 
ment.  In  South  Vietnam,  U.S.  forces  are 
present  in  an  advisory  capacity,  to  help  train 
indigenous  forces  and  to  experiment  with 
guerilla  warfare  techniques.  One  consistent 
threat  runs  through  these  varied  troop  com¬ 
mitments — that  of  a  U.S.  obligation  to  aid 
any  of  its  allies  in  the  event  of  armed  Com¬ 
munist  aggression.  The  more  than  700,000 
men — over  one-fourth  of  the  U.S.  armed 
strength — stationed  outside  the  continental 
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United  States  are,  in  effect,  living  promises 
that  the  TJ.S.  Government  will  aid  friendly, 
treaty-bound  countries  if  trouble  arises. 
President  Kennedy  has  said  there  is  no  in¬ 
tention  to  alter  this  troop  distribution  even 
though  the  expense  of  maintaining  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  unfavorable  U.S.  payments 
balance.  For  reasons  of  security,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  cost  will  continue  to  be 
borne. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  8,  1962] 
Moscow  Says  Its  Aid  Increases  to  Poorer 
Non-Red  Countries 
(By  Harry  Schwartz) 

An  official  Soviet  report  published  recently 
indicates  that  the  deliveries  of  Soviet  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  non-Communist  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries  will  rise  sharply  this  year. 

In  a  statement  to  Tass,  the  Soviet  press 
agency,  I.  V.  Arkhipov,  deputy  chief  of  the 
Soviet  economic  aid  program,  said  that  de¬ 
liveries  of  Soviet  equipment  would  be  made 
this  year  to  169  projects  under  construction 
in  18  underdeveloped  countries.  This  com¬ 
pares,  he  said,  with  deliveries  to  123  projects 
last  year. 

To  mid-1962,  Mr.  Arkhipov  said,  the  total 
value  of  Soviet  economic  aid  promised  to 
these  countries  amounted  to  3  million  rubles, 
or  about  $3,300  million  at  the  official  rate  of 
exchange.  The  aid  is  in  the  form  of  credits 
carrying  2.5  percent  interest  and  repayable  in 
12  years. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has 
extended  more  than  $23  billion  in  economic 
aid  to  underdeveloped  nations  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  Africa,  and  Asia.  Other  developed  West¬ 
ern  countries,  as  well  as  international  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  such  as  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
also  have  supplied  billions  of  dollars  of  aid. 

Since  its  start  in  the  1950’s,  Mr.  Arkhipov 
reported,  the  Soviet  economic  aid  program 
has  made  agreements  to  help  build  480  fac¬ 
tories,  roads,  irrigation  installations,  and 
other  capital  improvements  in  23  countries. 

By  last  January,  10o  of  the  projects  had 
been  completed,  including  steel  and  petro¬ 
leum  plants  in  India,  seaports  in  Afghanistan 
and  Yemen,  radio  stations  in  Iraq  and 
Guinea,  a  cotton  factory  and  a  nuclear  re¬ 
actor  in  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  a 
technical  institute  and  a  hospital  in  Burma, 
among  others. 

Thirty  additional  capital  improvements  re¬ 
ceiving  Soviet  aid  are  scheduled  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  this  year,  the  official  added. 

Most  Soviet  economic  aid  is  being  used  to 
help  underdeveloped  countries  build  heavy 
industry,  Mr.  Arkhipov  said.  He  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  nations,  including  the  Sudan, 
Somalia,  and  Mali,  are  putting  emphasis  upon 
expanding  consumer  goods  production  facili¬ 
ties  with  Soviet  help. 

More  than  30  percent  of  the  credit  pledged 
to  underdeveloped  countries  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mr.  Arkhipov  said,  is  scheduled  to  be 
spent  for  metallurgical  enterprises  and  metal 
fabrication  facilities.  More  than  20  percent 
of  credits  are  for  thermal  and  hydroelectric 
stations. 

To  assist  in  this  program,  he  said,  more 
than  6,000  Soviet  technicians  were  in  under¬ 
developed  countries  last  year.  In  addition, 
he  added,  the  Soviet  Union  is  also  helping 
these  countries  train  their  own  technical 
personnel. 

Soviet  aid  programs  provide  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  64  institutes,  technical  schools,  ordi¬ 
nary  schools  and  educational  centers,  he  said. 
More  than  20  of  the  training  installations  al¬ 
ready  have  been  completed. 

Mr.  Arkhipov’s  statement  explained  that 
the  credits  would  be  repaid  by  the  recipients, 
mainly  in  goods  that  would  help  raise  Soviet 
living  standards. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  8,  1962] 
Soviet  Aid  Role  Mounts  for  Cuba 

Havana,  July  5. — Cuba  is  relying  more 
heavily  on  the  Communist  bloc  for  trade  this 
year  than  the  prerevolutionary  regime  relied 
on  the  United  States. 

Figures  in  a  mid-1962  issue  pf  the  Govern¬ 
ment  policy  journal,  Cuba  Socialista,  showed 
how  complete  Cuba’s  transition  has  been 
since  Premier  Fidel  Castro  came  to  power  in 
early  1959. 

The  figures  were  part  of  an  article  by  Dr. 
Jacinto  Torras,  Under  Secretary  for  Oversea 
Trade. 

They  showed  that  trade  in  1959  remained 
about  what  it  had  been  in  1958,  the  last  year 
of  rule  for  Fulgencio  Batista. 

Dr.  Torras  said  that  in  1958  and  1959  Cuba 
shipped  less  than  3  percent  of  all  exports  to 
Communist  bloc  nations,  while  more  than 
65  percent  was  accounted  for  in  both  years 
by  the  United  States. 

By  1961  Cuba  shipped  74.7  percent  of  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  Communist  bloc,  and  in  1962 
the  planned  figures  were  80.7  percent  to  the 
Chinese-Soviet  bloc  and  1  percent  to  the 
United  States. 

The  same  is  generally  true  in  reverse  for 
imports.  Cuban  import-export  trade  with 
countries  other  than  the  United  States  or 
Communist  bloc  members  has  fluctuated 
from  12  to  30  percent  since  Dr.  Castro  came 
to  power. 

Among  the  most  obvious  Soviet  products 
are  military  trucks,  four -barrelled  antiair¬ 
craft  guns  and  farm  machinery.  Czech  aid 
includes  several  hundred  buses  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  light  machineguns. 

Films  and  phonograph  records  from  the 
Communist  countries  are  also  much  in  evi¬ 
dence.  But  canned  foods,  except  for  Soviet 
evaporated  milk,  disappeared  from  Cuban 
shops  soon  after  Christmas. 

TECHNICIANS  ARE  SENT 

Dr.  Torras  stated  that  Moscow  had  pro¬ 
vided  the  help  of  “hundreds  of  technicians 
specializing  in  different  fields,  who  have  come 
to  our  country.’’  He  also  mentioned  cultural 
and  sports  exchanges,  as  well  as  the  supply 
of  drugs  and  even  of  a  whole  hospital. 

He  disclosed  that  2,500  young  Cubans 
were  in  mid-1962  studying  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  figure  included  1,000  peasants 
specializing  in  agriculture. 

He  noted  that  the  links  with  the  Soviet 
began  in  February  1960,  with  the  visit  to 
Cuba  of  Anastas  Mikoyan,  a  Soviet  Pre¬ 
mier,  followed  in  May  1960,  by  the  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  diplomatic  relations. 

The  trade  treaty  signed  during  Mr.  Mikoy- 
an’s  visit  set  the  pattern  for  subsequent 
trade,  being  based  on  Soviet  purchases  of 
Cuban  sugar  paid  for  80  percent  in  mer¬ 
chandise  arid  20  percent  in  freely  convertible 
currency. 

Then  Cuba  “by  a  sovereign  act’’  decided 
to  buy  Russian  oil  at  a  cheaper  price  than 
that  of  the  West. 

[From  Newsweek,  June  18,  1962] 
Paradox  in  Poland 

(Note. — Poland  is  a  Communist  state,  but 
few  Poles  are  Communists.  Last  week  the 
U.S.  Senate  voted  to  deny  aid  “to  any  coun¬ 
try  known  to  be  dominated  by  communism 
or  Marxism,”  thereby  cutting  off  agricultural 
commodity  aid  to  Poland.  Two  days  later 
the  Senate  voted  to  restore  these  grants,  in 
a  seemingly  cynical  gesture  that  in  effect 
labeled  Poland  as  an  appropriate  dumping 
ground  for  U.S.  surpluses — but  not  as  a 
country  worth  serious  consideration  in  terms 
of  over-all  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Newsweek 
Diplomatic  Correspondent  Edward  Weintal 
returned  last  week  from  a  2-week  trip  to 
Poland.  Here  he  reports  on  Poland’s  pre- 
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cariously  balanced  position  between  East 
and  West.) 

In  Warsaw,  in  the  darkened  Church  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  a  young  priest  had  just  finished 
reading  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski’s  pas¬ 
toral  letter  urging  the  faithful  to  fight 
atheism,  materialism,  and  the  corruption  of 
youth. 

“And  now,”  the  priest  intoned,  “repeat 
after  me:  ‘We  pledge  to  thee,  Holy  Mary, 
Queen  of  Poland,  that  we  shall  fight  the  evil 
forces  of  atheism  and  materialism,  and  that 
we  shall  protect  our  youth.  So  help  us  God’.” 

The  congregation,  kneeling  in  the  pews,  in 
the  aisles,  and  on  virtually  every  inch  of  the 
floor,  solemnly  repeated  the  pledge.  As  they 
finished,  there  rose  from  3,000  throats  the 
stirring  chant  of  the  Polish  prayer: 

“Ancient  Queen  of  Poland,  Mary, 
Speak  for  us,  Mary, 

Take  our  nation  unto  thy  care.” 

An  American  visitor  watching  this  scene 
in  the  heart  of  Communist  Poland  fully  ex¬ 
pected  armed  militiamen  to  enter  the  church 
at  any  moment  and  halt  the  service.  But 
nothing  of  the  sort  happened.  The  congre¬ 
gation  dispersed  peacefully  to  nearby  cafes 
for  afterchurch  coffee  and  cakes.  The  lonely 
militiaman  on  duty  ouside  was  busily  direct¬ 
ing  traffic. 

That  such  a  paradox  can  exist — and  it  is 
common  throughout  Poland — is  largely  due 
to  two  men.  One  is  Communist  Party  Sec¬ 
retary  Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  who  presides 
over  the  political  destiny  of  his  nation  from 
a  sparsely  furnished,  paneled  office  in  the 
Central  Committee  building  known  as  the 
“White  House.”  The  other  is  Cardinal  Wy- 
szynski,  ruling  his  flock — some  85  percent 
of  Poland’s  30  million — from  the  baroque 
episcopal  palace  at  the  other  end  of  town. 


Polish  American  Congress,  Inc., 

Chicago,  III.,  June  29,  1962. 
Hon.  Harris  M.  McDowell,  Jr., 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  McDowell:  Through 
our  office  in  Washington  I  have  received 
your  “Special  Study  on  Mission  to  Poland 
and  Austria”  and  your  extension  of  remarks 
relating  to  the  Polish  American  Congress 
appeal  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  vote  against  the  Senate 
amendments  which  would  cripple  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  power  to  extend  aid  to  Poland. 

Please  accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  your 
comments  on  this  subject  and  for  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  my  letter  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  am  reading  with  a  great  interest  your 
truly  absorbing  report  on  the  Mission  to 
Poland  and  your  statesmanlike  appraisal  of 
many  benefits  derived  from,  and  problems 
involved  in  American  aid  to  Polish  people 
and  in  cultural  exchanges  with  Poland. 

With  highest  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely, 

-  Charles  Rozmarek, 

President. 


Council  of  the  Polish  Societies 
and  Clubs  in  the  State  of 
Delaware, 

Wilmington,  Del.,  June  27,  1962. 
Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr., 

U.S.  Representative  of  Delaware, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  We  appreciate  youf  stand 
on  the  issue  of  the  aid  to  Poland  as  expressed 
in  your  report  on  the  study  mission  to  Po¬ 
land  and  in  press  release. 

Polish  American  Congress  presently  sup¬ 
ports  the  aid  for  Poland  and  we  as  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Chapter  of  the  Congress  are  not  only 
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bound  by  it  but  are  also  convinced  that  it 
is  a  just  approach. 

Please,  support  the  issue  when  it  comes  to 
the  House. 

Yours  truly, 

Casinani  Chefkowskt, 

President. 

Adam  J.  Rosiat, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


The  Pulaski  Foundation,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  June  30, 1962. 
Hon.  Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr., 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  I  read  with  great 
interest  your  report  of  the  “Special  Study 
Mission  to  Poland  and  Austria,”  House  Reso¬ 
lution  60.  It  is  unbiased  and  well  prepared 
from  both  historical  and  present-day  view¬ 
points. 

To  acquaint  other  people  with  the  contents 
of  your  report,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
could  spare  about  one  dozen  of  more  copies. 

Thanking  you,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  F.  Lester,  President. 


Wilmington.  Del. 
Hon.  Harris  B.  McDowell, 

U.S.  Representative, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Under  a  special  cover  I  sent  to 
you  a  few  copies  of  Poland,  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Warsaw  Government  in  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  distributed  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  mentioned  it  to  you  at  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Constitution  of  May  3, 
organized  by  the  Council  of  Polish  Societies 
in  Wilmington.  There  is  some  criticism 
about  the  value  and  standard  of  the  equiv¬ 
alent  American  publication  in  Poland, 
America — just  recently  said  something  about 
it  W.  E.  Bohn  in  the  New  Leader — and  I 
think  you  will  be  interested  how  the  War¬ 
saw  Government  is  doing.  Without  sym¬ 
pathizing  with  their  cause,  I  think,  they  do 
it  in  Poland  in  an  excellent  way. 

I  read  your  report  on  a  special  study  mis¬ 
sion  to  Poland  and  Austria  and  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  manner  you 
presented  the  subject,  on  your  deep  insight 
into  the  matter  and  wise  conclusions. 
Please  let  your  opinion  on  the  subject  be 
known  during  the  coming  battle  over  this 
issue  in  the  House.  Aid  to  Poland — it  does 
not  mean  that  it  should  be  extended  all 
the  time  and  under  any  conditions — is  too 
valuable  a  political  tool  for  this  country  in 
order  to  loose  it  for  flattering  the  primitive 
anticommunistic  attitude  of  the  average 
elector.  By  voting  for  the  aid  for  Poland 
you  will  not  only  help  the  Polish  nation  to 
be  himself  but  you  will  also  take  the  side 
of  sanity  in  this  country. 

I  remain,  sir. 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  Kopec. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
up  here  with  some  hesitation  because  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
do  not  have  all  the  facts  that  went  into 
the  making  of  this  bill.  But  I  do  have 
some  questions  on  it  which  I  hope  per¬ 
haps  members  of  the  committee  can  an¬ 
swer  for  me.  I  would  like  to  address 
these,  if  I  may,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  knows  that  in  the  past  I  have 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  and  also  in  favor  of  the  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  program.  But  it  says  here 


on  page  3  that  in  1962  we  have  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  $6.6  billion  which  are 
in  the  pipeline.  Over  how  long  a  period 
of  time  will  that  $6.6  billion  be  spent? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  $6.6  billion  is  obligated.  There 
is  only  $100  million  that  is  not  obli¬ 
gated. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  I  am  asking 
the  gentleman  is  how  long  a  time  it  will 
take  actually  to  spend  the  $6.6  billion. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  it  has  been  obli¬ 
gated  to  build  airplanes  or  to  build  a 
ship  or  a  hydroelectric  project  it  will 
take  a  long  leadtime,  a  year  and  a  half 
or  2  years  or  even  longer.  Money  that 
is  obligated  for  military  hardware  and 
economic  assistance  sometimes  takes 
considerable  leadtime,  tl  would  be  very 
difficult  to  give  a  definite  time  when  this 
$6.6  billion  would  be  exhausted. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  it  felt  by  the 
committee  that  in  addition  to  the  $6.6 
billion  which  apparently  we  now  have  in 
the  pipeline,  we  will  have  to  spend  an¬ 
other  $4.7  billion  before  next  year  is 
over? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  Of  course,  if 
you  want  to  keep  your  pipeline  filled  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  or  our  deliveries 
would  stop,  just  as  in  our  military  pro¬ 
gram.  The  gentleman  will  note  on  the 
same  page  of  the  committee  report  that 
our  military  has  an  unexpended  balance 
of  $29  billion.  To  stop  the  movement 
in  the  pipeline  on  military  hardware 
would  mean  that  deliveries  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  weapons  would  be  interrupted 
at  some  future  date. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  what  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  saying  is  that  within  the  next 
year  we  are  going  to  be  spending  or 
obligating  over  $11  billion  on  foreign  aid 
and  military  programs? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No;  this  $6.6  billion  is 
already  obligated,  minus  $100  million. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  we  will  be 
spending  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  are  spending  it 
over  a  period  of  years.  When  it  is 
obligated,  the  money  is  put  aside  to  pay 
for  commodities  and  projects  when  they 
are  completed.  As  far  as  this  $6.6  bil¬ 
lion  is  concerned  the  money  is  already 
appropriated  and  is  set  aside  to  pay  for 
the  material  as  soon  as  it  is  manufac¬ 
tured  and  delivered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  page  4  of  the  re¬ 
port,  again  referring  to  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances,  it  says  that  we  have  $6.8  billion, 
and  on  the  previous  page  it  is  $6.6  bil¬ 
lion.  Where  do  we  get  the  extra  $200 
million?  What  happens  to  that? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  perhaps  that 
is  a  mistake  where  rounded  figures  have 
been  added.  I  think  the  correct  figure 
is  $6.8  billion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Perhaps  the  gentle¬ 
man  can  help  me  on  this.  We  had  the 
debate  on  the  trade  bill  the  other  day 
when  it  was  pointed  out  that  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis  our  trade  was  profitable; 
that  is,  we  were  exporting  more  than  we 
were  importing.  The  general  feeling  was 
that  our  loss  of  gold  was  based  on  the 
foreign  assistance  programs,  our  mili¬ 
tary  bases,  and  things  of  that  kind.  Yet 
I  find  on  page  5  of  the  report  that  most  of 
our  military  assistance  funds  are  spent 
within  the  United  States — 82  percent, 


and  that  73  percent  of  the  economic  aid 
funds  will  be  spent  here. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  that  is  correct 
and  if  we  have  a  profitable  balance  in 
our  regular  trade  program  how  does  it 
happen  that  we  have  a  $3.5  billion  un¬ 
favorable  balance  of  payments  each 
year?  Where  is  it  going? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  point  out  in  this 
paragraph  that  the  foreign-aid  program 
is  not  the  real  villain  responsible  for  the 
outflow  of  gold.  The  gentleman  well 
knows  that  we  have  our  own  oversea 
bases  and  U.S.  forces  stationed  overseas. 
These  military  expenditures  from  our 
own  military  funds  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  foreign  aid  bill  alone  ac¬ 
count  for  $3  billion  of  our  oversea  pay¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  For  the  military 
bases  overseas? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  All  right.  That 
helps  on  that  question. 

Now,  was  any  correlation  made  by  the 
administration  before  the  gentleman’s 
committee  in  the  fact  that,  as  the  report 
says,  they  want  to  help  and  assist  private 
investors  in  the  less  developed  countries, 
but  in  connection  with  the  trade  bill  the 
administration  said  that  they  did  not 
want  American  companies  going  to 
Europe  at  all  because  they  wanted  to 
keep  the  jobs  here.  Was  any  correlation 
made  in  programs  pushing  private  in¬ 
vesting  in  areas  where  there  is  no  market 
and  programs  resisting  investment  where 
there  is  a  market?  So  do  we  say  to  our 
private  investors,  “You  cannot  go  to 
Europe  where  you  might  make  a  profit, 
but  you  can  go  to  the  less  developed 
countries,”  and  you  have  to  guarantee 
everything  out  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  we  try  to  help  them.  In  the  first 
place,  we  try  to  encourage  American  in¬ 
vestors  to  go  to  the  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries  because  this  reduces  their  need  for 
economic  aid.  We  are  no  longer  provid¬ 
ing  economic  aid  to  Europe. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Has  this  been  help¬ 
ful? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  has  been  helpful. 
We  offer  investment  guarantees  to  en¬ 
courage  investment  in  the  underdevelop¬ 
ed  countries. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Why  would  it  not  be 
helpful  in  Europe? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Europe  does  not  any 
longer  need  any  help  under  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  We  are  trying  to  help  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  less  developed  countries  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  have  had  some 
discussion  of  the  question  of  cutting  off 
aid  to  nations  which  have  already  ex¬ 
propriated  property.  You  say  on  page 
31  of  the  report, 

The  committee  reached  the  conclusion 
that  action  of  this  nature  would  not  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  the  seized 
property. 

How  did  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion? 
How  did  the  committee  come  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  would  not  be  of  value  to 
the  owners  of  the  seized  property  to  say 
that  these  countries  are  not  to  get  any 
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more  aid  until  the  investors  get  back  the 
money  they  put  in? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  State  Department  feels 
that- — 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  not  interested 
in  hearing  about  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  testified  before  the  committee 
and  said  this  would  not  be  an  area  where 
there  could  be  an  association  if  such  an 
amendment  or  provision  immediately  cut 
off  foreign  aid,  that  that  would  be  so  in 
many  of  the  countries  where  the  foreign 
aid  is  little  compared  to  the  investments 
that  American  companies  may  have  in 
these  countries.  So  what  we  have  as 
making  a  break  in  these  associations  may 
play  right  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
expropriate  the  property.  We  feel  that 
we  should  do  this  by  an  appropriation 
law. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  With  respect  to  the 
statement  the  gentleman  has  just  read, 
there  are  those  on  the  committee  who 
feel  we  ought  to  take  very  strong  action 
with  respect  to  expropriation.  We  feel 
that  if  we  do  not  take  strong  action  then 
the  flow  of  private  capital  to  the  less 
developed  countries  will  almost  entirely 
cease  and  the  program  thereby  will 
suffer.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  to 
the  gentleman  that  there  are  some  Mem¬ 
bers  who  feel  strongly  about  it,  even 
those  who  did  not  sign  the  minority 
report. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  quotation  about  the  expro¬ 
priation,  it  seems  to  me,  and  I  might  say 
I  did  not  sign  the  minority  report,  that 
the  property  that  has  been  expropriated 
is  not  going  to  be  more  easily  recom¬ 
pensed  if  we  should  make  this  retro¬ 
active. 

It  was  felt  that  negotiations  are  pre¬ 
sumably  currently  under  way  in  order 
to  get  compensation  for  these  seized 
properties.  But  there  was  less  likelihood 
of  reaching  a  successful  conclusion,  if 
we  made  this  provision  retroactive  than 
if  we  said,  hereafter  if  you  seize  property, 
you  will  be  disqualified  from  receiving 
further  aid. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  President,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  expropriation  in  Brazil,  re¬ 
cently,  said  that  we  had  made  magnifi¬ 
cent  progress  in  doing  something  for  the 
telephone  company  whose  property  was 
seized  because  he  had  received  from  the 
head  of  Brazil  an  agreement  that  Brazil 
would  pay  a  little  more — according  to 
their  own  appraisal — under  the  pro¬ 
viso  that  the  money  would  have  to  re¬ 
main  in  Brazil  in  Brazilian  currency  and 
be  used  in  some  other  kind  of  industry 
down  there. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle¬ 
man  does  not  suggest  that  magnificent 
progress  would  be  made  if  these  expro¬ 
priations  would  be  made  retroactive? 
I  take  it  that  is  not  his  conclusion? 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  My  point  is,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  have  bargaining 
powers  here  which  would  give  a  lever 
by  which  we  can  show  to  these  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  seizing  American  prop¬ 
erties  that  they  must  be  paid  for. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  I  feel 
a  great  deal  more  progress  would  be 
made  if  we  took  a  firm  line.  Statements 
have  been  made  publicly  to  the  effect 
that  negotiations  are  going  under  way. 
In  fact,  there  has  been  no  progress  at  all 
reported  of  any  substantial  nature.  I 
think  we  need  to  show  that  we  are  firm 
and  when  we  do  that,  progress  will  be 
made  in  all  these  expropriation  cases. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Last  year,  and  this  is  shown  on  page 
71  of  the  report,  we  passed  section 
620(b)  of  the  act  which  says: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  act  to  the  government  of  any  country 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
country  is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by 
the  international  Communist  movement. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Sibal],  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth],  and 
myself  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  asking  whether 
he  has  determined  that  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia-  are  not  dominated  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  international  Communist 
movement.  We  have  not  received  any 
reply.  I  would  like  to  know  from  the 
chairman  whether  the  committee  has  re¬ 
ceived  any  such  determination  from  the 
President. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  anyone 
who  thinks  he  has  the  answer. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Poland  has  re¬ 
ceived  no  aid  under  the  bill.  Therefore, 
a  determination  would  not  have  to  be 
made.  Public  Law  480  is  not  applicable 
to  this  bill  and,  therefore,  such  a  de¬ 
termination  is  not  within  the  province 
of  the  President  to  make,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  why  he  has  not  answered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  like  to  go 
into  this  just  a  little  bit  further.  Are 
you  trying  to  say  to  me  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  Congress  here  that  no  aid  has  been 
given  to  Poland  except  Public  Law  480  in 
the  last  year? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No  aid  has  been 
given  other  than  that  which  this  body 
specifically  authorized,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  provisions  of  the  Battle  Act.  With 
respect  to  Yugoslavia,  the  President  has 
made  such  a  determination,  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  was  not  furthering  the  interna¬ 
tional  Communist  movement. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  When  was  that  de¬ 
termination  made? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  At  the  time  at 
which  our  aid  was  given  under  the  1961 
act  and  prior  to  that  when  the  House  au¬ 
thorized  such  aid  be  given  to  Yugoslavia 
and  I  think  the  amount  was  in  excess  of 
$2  billion. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  there  a  written 
statement  signed  by  the  President  that 
Yugoslavia  is  not  dominated  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Communist  movement  and, 
if  so,  who  is  Mr.  Tito? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  amendment 
which  the  President  has  complied  with 
is  section  143  which  is  as  follows : 

Assistance  to  Yugoslavia. — In  furnishing 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  the  President  shall 
continuously  assure  himself  that  (1)  that 
Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  its  inde¬ 
pendence  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  partici¬ 
pating  in  any  policy  or  program  of  Commu¬ 
nist  conquest  of  the  world  and  (3)  that  the 
furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  and  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  making  this  clear,  for  we  have 
not  had  any  answer.  In  view  of  the 
gentleman’s  reply  that  the  President  has 
publicly  determined  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Yugoslavia  is  not  dominated  or 
controlled  by  Communists,  it  will  be  my 
pleasure  to  endorse  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Casey],  which  will  flatly  prohibit 
aid  to  such  governments.  It  seems  ap¬ 
parent  to  me  that  Tito  and  Gomulka 
dominate  and  control  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  with  the  aid  of  Russia  and  if  the 
President  has  determined  to  the  con¬ 
trary  I  feel  he  is  wholly  wrong.  I  cannot 
see  any  necessity  for  a  policy  under 
which  we  strengthen  the  government  of 
a  country  which  is  imposing  communism 
on  the  people  of  that  country  by  force. 
It  seems  to  me  we  should  be  working  for 
the  people,  not  for  the  government. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  We  are  working 
for  the  people  of  Poland  in  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell]. 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  wTas  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  legislation.  I 
find  nothing  in  the  next  fiscal  year  which 
would  encourage  me  in  any  way  to  think 
that  we  can  in  any  sense  change  or  re¬ 
duce  our  economic  offensive  or  that  in 
any  way  the  Communists  have  receded 
one  bit  in  using  economics  as  a  weapon 
in  the  cold  war.  Therefore  it  behooves 
us,  in  my  judgment,  to  use  this  bill  to  the 
best  of  our  capability  in  our  own-na¬ 
tional  interest. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  in  any  sense 
slight  or  derogate  the  humanitarian 
aspects  of  what  the  American  people 
have  done,  because,  despite  all  of  the 
pessimism  and  the  arguments  against 
the  legislation,  the  record  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  in  regard  to  what  they  have 
been  able  to  do  under  this  legislation  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  greatest  record  of 
mankind,  and  certainly  is  today  the 
greatest  record  man  has  ever  written  in 
behalf  of  his  fellow  man.  And  who  here 
today  cannot  take  great  pride  in  the 
fact  that  notwithstanding  all  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  and  the  great  wars 
and  sacrifices  involved,  the  great  chal¬ 
lenges  inside  and  outside  of  this  Nation 
of  180  million  people  have  faced,  the 
Americans  have  done  more  for  other  peo- 
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pie  of  the  world  willingly,  happily,  even 
gratefully,  than  any  other  nation  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

So  I  do  not  back  away  from  my  sup¬ 
port  of  this  legislation  one  whit.  In  the 
face  of  this  tremendous  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment  in  fact  I  can  support  it 
even  more  strongly  as  we  look  into  the 
days  ahead  and  realize  what  we  as 
Americans  will  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
in  order  to  preserve  for  our  children  the 
heritage  which  we  have  for  ourselves. 

There  is  one  particular  section  of  the 
bill  to  which  I  would  like  to  address  my¬ 
self,  for  I  believe  it  stresses  very  well  an 
issue  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  and 
that  is  assistance  which  we  can  give  to 
the  private  sector  of  business  in  helping- 
other  people  to  help  themselves.  I  refer 
specifically  to  section  103(a)  (2)  of  the 
bill  which  deals  with  the  problems  of 
all-risk  guarantees.  I  think  the  guar¬ 
antee  program,  while  slow  in  getting 
generated,  is  one  of  the  best  things  that 
we  will  have  done  in  this  type  of  act  in 
making  it  possible  for  our  people  to  in¬ 
vest  money  in  the  lesser  developed  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world,  to  build  up  their 
economies,  allow  our  people  to  make  a 
profit,  and  accomplish  many  things  at 
the  same  time  with  the  least  amount  of 
cost  involved.  This  is  where  the  all-risk 
guarantee  section  comes  in  which  we 
wrote  into  the  act. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
other  countries  of  the  free  world  are 
making  guarantees  of  this  type  to  their 
nationals? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Particularly  in 
Latin  American  areas? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  making  that  observation.  This 
is  exactly  the  point  I  am  referring  to  in 
this  all -risk  enlargement  that  deals  with 
housing,  but  specifically  that  section 
dealing  with  Latin  America  in  the  field 
of  housing.  Basically  what  we  did  was 
this. 

Under  the  risk  guarantee  we  could 
guarantee  up  to  75  percent  of  the  invest¬ 
ment.  What  the  committee  did  was  to 
enlarge  that  guarantee  with  respect  to 
housing  so  as  to  make  it  100  percent. 
The  facts  of  life  are  these:  We  have  all 
types  of  building  contractors  who  would 
like  to  go  to  Latin  America,  who  would 
like  to  put  their  talents  to  use,  who  would 
like  to  make  money  there  and  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  people  in  those  countries, 
but  they  cannot  get  into  those  countries 
because  they  need  guarantees  for  their 
loan  money  and  they  have  not  got  that 
right  now.  No  banking  institution  is 
going  to  go  in  on  a  75-percent  guarantee 
when  they  can  lend  the  money  in  the 
United  States  on  a  100-percent  guaran¬ 
tee.  In  order  to  accomplish  that  which 
we  all  agreed  on,  the  thing  for  us  to  do, 
therefore,  is  to  enlarge  this  guarantee 
so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  our  institu¬ 
tional  lenders  to  be  protected  so  that 
they  may  construct  houses  in  Latin 
America  in  the  private  sector  of  this 
program. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mir.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11921)  to  amend  further  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


.  (Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois  asked  and 
Vas  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hhuse  for  1  minute,  and  to  /vise  and 
extend  his  remarks.)  / 

Mr\0’HARA  of  Illinois.  >Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have\  returned  from  my  district  on 
the  Souch  Side  of  Chicago  with  a  re¬ 
newed  and  intensified/faith  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  our 'Republic/ 

Never  haves,  witnessed  a  more  moving, 
compelling,  ami  (convincing  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  patriotism,  in  the  mold  of  old- 
fashioned  Americanism  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Declaration,  of  Independence, 
than  when  em.  the  nigm  of  July  4,  1962 — 
the  186th/anniversary\of  the.  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence — b<),000  persons — 
men,  women,  and  children^— stood  under 
the  stars  at  Trumbull  Park  and  with  one 
mi/ity  voice  took  the  same  pledge  that 
umted  the  Members  of  the  Continental 
Congress  that  passed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  of  the  signers  of  that 
imperishable  document.  \ 

We  pledge  to  each  other —  \ 

Came  from  the  voices  of  60,000  Amei\ 
icans  of  today  reaffirming  in  their  gen¬ 
eration  the  pledge  of  our  forefathers  of 
1776 — then  a  pause,  and  again  60,000 
voices  joined  in  completing  the  pledge 
of  our  forefathers — 

our  fortunes,  our  lives,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  pledge 
that  bound  together  the  immortal 
fathers  of  our  Republic.  At  the  very 
commencement  of  their  great  under¬ 
taking,  and  fully  realizing  that  failure 
would  mean  the  forfeiture  of  their  for¬ 
tunes  and  doubtless  the  loss  of  their 
lives,  they  took  this  pledge  to  each  other, 
the  pledge  of  their  fortunes  and  their 
lives  and  their  sacred  honor. 

On  July  4  of  this  year  there  in  Trum¬ 
bull  Park  at  perhaps  the  largest  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  in  Illinois  and  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  Nation,  this  mighty 
gathering  of  60,000  present-day  Amer¬ 
icans  in  unison  took  the  same  pledge. 


It  was  an  occasion  the  memory  of  which 
will  live  with  all  who  participated/ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  woufd  sug¬ 
gest  to  committees,  nationwide,  plan¬ 
ning  local  Fourth  of  July  cerebrations, 
that  this  great  gathering  yk  Trumbull 
Park  may  well  have  established  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  mass  participatima  in  the  annual 
observances  of  our  Nation’s  birthday. 

In  our  generation  is  the  same  chal¬ 
lenge  to  sacrifice  arid  suffering,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  to  preserve/our  national  heritage 
and  to  keep  our  country  always  clean  and 
strong  to  perform  its  mission  under  God 
for  all  mankind. 

In  all  th/generations  that  shall  fol¬ 
low  there/will  be  the  same  challenge. 
What  a  ^wonderful  and  inspiring  custom 
if  always  through  the  years  and  through 
the  centuries  as  Americans  gather  to 
cel/rate  our  Independence  Day  they 
would  join,  as  did  the  gathering  in 
Trumbull  Park,  in  pledging  to  each  other 
aheir  fortunes,  their  lives,  and  their 
sacred  honor  ever  to  keep  America  clean 
and  strong  to  fulfill  its  mission  under 
God  for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  South  Deering  Im¬ 
provement  Association  is  doing  an  effec¬ 
tive  job  in  building  in  its  community  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  of  friendliness  in 
working  together  as  teammates  in  the 
great  adventures  of  life.  It  works  the 
year  round  bringing  people  together, 
providing  recreation  and  wholesome  in¬ 
terests  for  the  young  and  the  old,  and 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  it  devotes  the  en¬ 
tire  day  to  a  long  program  of  events, 
beginning  with  the  imposing  and  inspir¬ 
ing  parade  in  the  morning  and  the 
speaking  and  the  fireworks  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  that  has  won  for  it  a  national  rec¬ 
ognition. 

Not  only  the  great  South  Side  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  directly  benefits,  but  all  the 
Nation,  to  which  the  South  Deering  Im¬ 
provement  Association  furnishes  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  patriotic  endeavor,  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  and  of  appreciation  to  Louis 
Dinnozenzo,  president  of  the  association, 
Patrick  J.  Allman,  its  attorney,  Joseph 
Grande,  general  chairman  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebration,  Alderman  Emil  V. 
Pacini,  and  all  the  others  who  cheer¬ 
fully  gave  countless  hours  and  days  to 
\the  good  work  of  this  fine  association. 
\Also  present  and  contributing  mightily 
to\he  success  of  this  memorable  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  were  the  Reverend 
Michael  J.  Commins,  pastor  of  St.  Ke¬ 
vin’s  Cnurch,  the  Reverend  William  Ver¬ 
non,  pascor  of  the  South  Deering  Com¬ 
munity  Church,  Judge  Felix  Buoscio, 
Alderman  Dominic  Lupo,  State  Senator 
Daniel  Dougherty,  State  Representative 
Henry  Lenard,  State  Representative  Nick 
Svalina,  State  Representative  Augie  Ruf, 
and  Sanitary  District  Trustee  John  Hen- 
neberger.  \ 


(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  arid  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.)  \ 


YOUTH  CONSERVE 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  will  actively  par¬ 
ticipate  Mn  the  conservation  work  and 
program s^o  be  carried  out  through  the 
Youth  Corteervation  Corps  created  by 
H.R.  10682  \now  pending  before  the 
Rules  Committee.  Some  Members  have 
asked  why  one  'of  these  agencies  should 
not  be  given  thexprimary  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  the  corps.  In 
this  regard  I  would  like  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  thisXpoint  letters  that 
I  have  received  recentlNfrom  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

The  letters  referred  to  follow : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  1962. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Carl:  It  has  been  brought  to  mjXat- 
tention  that  a  number  of  Congressmen  would 
like  to  see  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
program  housed  in  either  Agriculture  or 
Interior. 

As  the  primary  natural  resources  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  five  of  its  bureaus  pre¬ 
pared  to  participate  in  this  program — the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  Detailed  plans  have  been 
formulated  by  these  bureaus  on  camp  loca¬ 
tion  and  project  work  in  reforestation,  range 
revegetation,  park  and  recreational  area  fa¬ 
cilities,  wildlife  refuge  habitat,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  other  conservation  improvements. 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  Forest  Service 
will  be  the  principal  TJ.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  agency  involved.  It  is  our  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  carry  out  direct  responsibility  for  field 
management  and  supervision  of  the  corps 
under  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor. 

I  feel,  however,  that  the  responsibility  for 
initial  coordination  should  remain  with 
Labor,  as  your  bill  now  states. 

Both  recruitment  and  processing  of  the 
youngsters  for  this  program  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  primarily  by  State  employment  agen¬ 
cies.  The  Department  of  Labor  enjoys  a 
working  relationship  with  these  agencies 
which  makes  them  the  logical  aegis  for  co¬ 
ordinating  the  program. 

The  proposed  bill  establishes  a  Youth 
Conservation  Commission  (title  I,  secs.  5 
and  6)  which  will  be  comprised  of  repre, 
sentatives  of  Agriculture,  Health,  Educatii 
and  Welfare,  and  Interior,  and  chaired/ by 
the  Director  of  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps.  It  will  become  the  function  of  this 
Commission,  I  understand,  to  develor/policies 
which  will  guide  the  program  and  its  ad¬ 
ministration.  Moreover,  it  will  /Satisfy  the 
need  for  coordination  among  /the  Depart¬ 
ments  involved. 

It  is,  I  feel,  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  efficiency  in  administration  that  exist¬ 
ing  machinery  be  utilized  to  its  fullest  ex¬ 
tent.  Therefore,  cogni^Snt  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  phases  of  this  prdgram,  which  by  their 
very  nature  are  closely  related  to  the  labor 
field,  I  recommend/fhat  the  Director  of  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  as  general  co¬ 
ordinator  to  adHilnister  the  program  under 
the  policy  guidelines  set  by  the  Youth  Con¬ 
servation  Conimission,  be  attached  to  Labor. 
Slncemy, 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  19,  1962. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Perkins  :  It  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that  some  folks  feel  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  should  be  placed  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  rather  than  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  It  is  my  considered  view 
that  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  should 
be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
as  proposed  in  H.R.  10682  and  recommended 
in  the  report  on  H.R.  10682  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  It  is 
significant  that  the  old  CCC,  as  noted  in  the 
committee  report,  was  operated  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  agency  and  not  by  either  of  the  De¬ 
partments  having  conservation  agencies. 
The  proposal  that  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  be  established  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  also  provides  that  the  governing  body 
will  be  the  Youth  Conservation  Commission. 
This  Commission  will  consist  of  four  mem¬ 
bers  and  be  chaired  by  the  Director  of  the 
Corps,  a  Presidential  appointee.  The  other 
three  members  will  be  representatives  of  the 
iepartments  of  Agriculture,  Interior,  and 
health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

le  enrollee  camps  will  be  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  conservation  agencies  for 
whiclk  the  work  is  to  be  performed.  Where 
the  work  is  on  State  lands,  under  terms  of 
the  billNhe  State  agency  will  supervise  the 
camps.  The  same  conservation  agencies  will 
direct  theNwork.  I  believe  such  arrange¬ 
ments  provide  a  simple  administrative  ma¬ 
chinery  whicnVwill  insure  adequate7 auton¬ 
omy  and  control  by  men  who  have  spent 
their  whole  working  lives  in  conservation 
work. 

I  believe  the  Department  of  Labor  is  the 
proper  agency  to  ad  minister /the  Youth  Con¬ 
servation  Corps  because,  if/ls  the  most  suit¬ 
able  Department  to  handle  the  problems  of 
enrollee  selection  and  /ls'also  best  able  to 
advise  young  men  abort t  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  upon  return/rom  their  assignments. 
The  main  purpose/of  the  Youth  Conserva¬ 
tion  Corps  is  that/its  enrollees  can  be  trained 
for  and  aided  Jnx  finding  regular  employ¬ 
ment.  The  Department  of  Labor \through 
its  contacts  with  the  State  employment  serv¬ 
ices,  is  in  a/uniquely  good  position  to\elate 
the  capacities  of  enrollee  applicants  to\the 
job  and/to  advise  intelligently  the  kindXpf 
experience  and  training  needed  by  the  ei 
rollees  to  help  them  find  jobs  when  they  re-' 
turn7  home. 

ie  vast  backlog  of  conservation  work 
bailable  for  Youth  Conservation  Corps  en- 
/rollees  is  distributed  among  the  conservation 
agencies  of  both  the  Departments.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  not  logical  to  select  either  of 
them  to  administer  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps.  We  believe  the  administrative  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  pro¬ 
posed  in  H.R.  10682  represents  a  sound  and 
workable  device  for  an  agency  which  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  cooperative  ac¬ 
tivity  of  four  Departments  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 


WILLIAM  FAULKNER 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  newspaper  articles.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  death  came  Friday  to  the  man 
who  was  Mississippi’s  greatest  contribu¬ 


tion  to  our  country  and  to  the  world. 
Most  citizens  regarded  him  as  the 
standing  living  novelist,  and  many  re 
garded  him  as  the  greatest  novelist/ 
our  century.  Our  State,  our  Nation 
the  world  have  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss. 

William  Faulkner’s  most  successful 
locale  was  always  Mississippi  but  he 
told  a  story  of  man’s  struggle  for  sur¬ 
vival  that  overshadowed  tne  pain  and 
comedy,  the  triumph  and/tragedy  of  the 
South.  Histories  were  symbolic  of  man’s 
struggle  the  world  ovefT  and  that  is  why 
he  was  widely  re^n  throughout  the 
world. 

Yoknapatawpha  County,  Miss.,  for 
future  generations  yet  unborn,  will  be 
as  familiar  af/the  England  of  Charles 
Dickens,  the/ France  of  Marcel  Proust, 
and  the  Russia  of  Leo  Tolstoy. 

William7  Faulkner  was  a  quiet,  shy 
man,  vmo  instinctively  withdrew  from 
the  glare  of  publicity  that  gathered 
arourki  him.  He  liked  best  to  regard 
himself  as  a  traditional  southern  gentle- 
in,  aware  of  the  shortcomings  of  our 
Region  and  proud  of  its  heritage. 

The  man  whose  immortal  thesis  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  Nobel  Prize  at  Stockholm,  “I 
decline  to  accept  the  end  of  man,”  had 
an  immediate  and  important  message  to 
intellectuals  throughout  the  world.  He 
undertook  several  missions,  to  South 
America  and  Japan,  for  our  cultural  ex¬ 
change  program,  and  his  efforts  were  of 
great  value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  11  years  ago  I  had  the 
honor  of  placing  Mr.  Faulkner’s  Stock¬ 
holm  speech  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I  in¬ 
clude  it  again,  together  with  President 
Kennedy’s  tribute,  and  obituaries  and 
appreciations  from  the  New  York  Times, 
the  London  Times,  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  and  Le  Monde,  of  Paris,  as 
well  as  tributes  by  Endora  Welty  and 
Maurice  Doblier : 

Nobel  Text — Author  Backed  Old  Verities 
(On  the  presentation  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature  to  him  in  December,  1950,  Wil¬ 
liam  Faulkner  delivered  a  widely  hailed 
speech  on  writing  and  the  dignity  of 
yman) 

feel  that  this  award  was  not  made  to  me 
as  aXman,  but  to  my  work — a  life’s  work  in 
the  agony  and  sweat  of  the  human  spirit,  not 
for  gloW  and  least  of  all  for  profit,  but  to 
create  out  of  the  materials  of  the  human 
spirit  something  which  did  not  exist  before. 
So  this  awakd  is  only  mine  in  trust.  It  will 
not  be  difficult  to  find  a  dedication  for  the 
money  part  on.  it  commensurate  with  the 
purpose  and  significance  of  its  origin. 

But  I  would  likk  to  do  the  same  with  the 
acclaim,  too,  by  uking  this  moment  as  a 
pinnacle  from  whichNt  might  be  listened  to 
by  the  young  men  anchwomen  already  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  same  anguisii  and  travail,  among 
whom  is  already  that  oneNwho  will  some  day 
stand  here  where  I  am  standing. 

Our  tragedy  today  is  a  getoeral  and  uni¬ 
versal  physical  fear  so  long  sustained  by  now 
that  we  can  even  bear  it.  There  fire  no  longer 
problems  of  the  spirit.  There  i\  only  the 
question:  When  will  I  be  blown  up  A.  Because 
of  this  the  young  man  or  woman  ^writing 
today  has  forgotten  the  problems  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  in  conflict  with  itself,  which  atone 
can  make  good  writing  because  only  tha\is 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  deba/ed  foreign  aid  bill.  Rep,  CooleV  expressed  concern  over 
effect  of  European  Common  Market  on  domestic  agriculture.  \Rep.  Kornegar  urged 
two-price  cotton  program  for  domestic  textile  industry.  Refcy  Westland  urged  re¬ 
lief  for  Northwest/I  umber  industry.  Rep.  Clem  Miller  introduced  and  discussed  bill 
to  permit  use  of /lumber  tariff  revenues  for  research. 


HOUSE 


1.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  11921,  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill,  pp.  12217-72,  12285,  12285-6 

eed  to  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Wright,  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  providing  foreign 
assistance  priority  should  be  given  to  certain  programs,  including  loan  or 
loan  guarantees  for  the  purchase  of  small  farms,  pp.  12237-9 

By  Rep,  Halpern,  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  providing  toreifn 
assistance  primary  consideration  should  be  given  to  countries  that  do  not  di> 
vert  their  economic  resources  to  Communist  military  or  propaganda  efforts  di¬ 
rected  against  the  U.  S,  and  its  allies,  pp.  12239-40 


-  2  - 

By  Rep.  Gross,  124  to  112,  to  provide  that  appropriated  funds  may  not  be  u* 
for  loans  or  grants  to  the  United  Nations  until  all  members  of  the  U.  N.  have 
paid  their  full  share  of  the  expenses  of  that  organization,  pp.  12255-6 

lected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Gross,  to  strike  out  a  provision  authorizing  the  President  t 6  furnidi 
assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  determines  to  promote  the  econo¬ 
mic  development  of  Latin  American  countries,  p.  12246 

By  Rep.  Jones,  Mo.,  to  provide  that  the  U.  S.  contribution  to  yfy  special  or 
cooperative  fund  of  any  international  organization  or  program  may' not  exceed 
50  percent  of  the  total  amount  contributed  for  such  purpose,  js.  12255 

2.  FOREIGN  TRADEK  Rep.  Cooley  expressed  concern  over  the  possible  effects  of  the 

European  Commok  Market  on  domestic  agriculture  and  inserted r  an  address  by  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Trade  Policy,  Department  of  Commerce,"United 
States  Agriculture  and  the  European  Common  Market."  ppy'12280-3 

Rep.  Kornegay  inserted  and  commended  an  editorial  abating  "Now  that  the  Hous 
has  passed  PresidentSKennedy 1 s  trade  bill,  there  is  even  less  reason  why  the 
U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  should  hold  up  on  relieving/the  American  textile  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  ridiculouV  burden  on  two-price  cotton."  pp.  12297-8 

Rep.  Lane  commended  tne  President ' s  propose dyforeign  trade  bill  and  insertej 
an  editorial,  "Toward  FreeV^ Trade."  p.  12276 

3.  FORESTRY.  Rep.  Westland  expressed  concern  oyer  decreasing  shipments  of  lumber 

from  the  Northwest  to  the  Atlanl^ic  coast  and  urged  repeal  of  the  law  "which 
prevents  our  shippers  from  using Nforeign/bottoms."  p.  12277 

4.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Saylor  criticiWd  efforts  to  revive  "the  multimillion- 

dollar  Hanford  electric  steamplant  doggie."  pp.  12319-20 

5.  ROADS.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of  H.  R. 

12135,  the  proposed  Federal -Ai<|/Highway  Act^  of  1962.  p.  12321 

6.  PATENTS.  The  Rules  Commit  teleported  a  resoi\^tion  for  consideration  of  H.  R. 

10966,  to  fix  the  fees  pay^role  to  the  Patent  Office,  p.  12321 

7.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  The  "D?^ly  Digest"  states  that  conferees  agreed  to  file  a 

conference  report  on  S';  2970,  to  increase  the  revolting  fund  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  p.  D575 

8.  APPROPRIATIONS.  R^p.  Joelson  urged  an  end  to  the  appropriations  dispute  between 
the  Appropriations  Committees,  p.  12216 

9.  COTTON;  GAO.  >&ep.  Patman  commended  the  service  of  Joseph  Campbell,  Comptroller 
General  ofibe  U.  S.,  and  inserted  an  article  discussing  GAO  investigations, 
including/rhe  sale  of  surplus  cotton,  pp.  12279-80 

10.  LAND-GRAfJT  COLLEGES.  Rep.  Curtis  commended  the  land-grant  colleges\m  their 
lOOth/anniversary.  p.  12295 


11.  RESEARCH.  Received  from  Interior  its  annual  report  on  grants  made  during 
calendar  year  1961  to  nonprofit  institutions  and  organizations  for  suppo: 
scientific  research  programs,  p.  12320 


of 


WATERSHEDS.  Received  from  Budget  Bureau  plans  for  works  of  improvement  on  theN 
following  watersheds:  South  Sumter  upper  Tampa  Bay,  Fla.;  Line  Creek,  Ky. ,  an< 
Tenn. ;  North  Branch  Mill  Creek,  Mich.:  Nanticoke  Creek,  N.  Y.;  Dicks  Creek, 
Little  Muddy  Creek,  Ohio;  Bajura,  P.  R. ;  and  Kent  Creek,  Tex.  (to  Agriculture 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last.eve- 
ving  the  first  joint  public  and  private 
sp^ce  venture  roared  off  the  launching 
paa\to  the  successful  orbiting  of  the 
Telstar  space  communications  satellite. 

Yesterday  evening  I  am  sure  millions 
of  Americans  felt  their  heart  swell  with 
pride  as  naine  did  when  the  American 
flag,  appeared  on  their  television  sets  and 
the  national  anthem  played— both  being 
relayed  back  tp  earth  by  the  Telstar 
satellite. 

Word  was  soon\received  that  France 
was  picking  up  the^same  television  pro¬ 
gram  that  we  here  inVmerica  were  view¬ 
ing.  Later  Great  Biitain  joined  the 
United  States  and  France.  A  new  age 
commenced  in  the  field  of  world  com¬ 
munications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prospec\of  trans¬ 
atlantic  television  is  only  the  ratest  in  a 
series  of  recent  events  which  Roint  to 
the  resurgence  of  Western  initiative  and 
the  strengthening  of  bonds  withirk  the 
free  world.  This  year  began  by  \he 
European  Common  Market  passing  tr 
point  of  no  return  by  its  adoption  of  a\ 
common  farm  policy.  The  year  pro¬ 
gressed  as  Great  Britain  commenced  seri¬ 
ous  negotiations  to  join  its  European 
neighbors  in  a  common  future.  Soviet 
and  Chinese  farm  failures  came  to  light 
while  Russia,  China,  and  Albania  drove 
rifts  in  Communist  solidarity,  all  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  free  world’s  prestige. 
Last  month  this  House  swept  onto  the 
world  stage  a  new  philosophy  of  free 
world  trade  by  its  passage  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  Yesterday  the  vision 
appeared  that  men  everywhere  may  soon 
become  acquainted  in  their  own  living 
rooms  through  the  medium  of  global 
television. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cold  war  continues, 
but  without  its  familiar  staleness.  The 
prospect  exists  to  make  of  the  world’s 
free  nations  a  family  of  nations.  Al¬ 
ready,  on  at  least  two  occasions  during 
this  session  of  Congress,  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  further  this  end — by  our, 
passage  of  the  Communications  Satellit; 
Act  and  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
day,  we  have  another  opportunity  a/''  we 
begin  voting  on  the  foreign  aid  bific 

I  am  entirely  confident,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  House  will  pass  this/oill  and 
maintain  our  initiative  in  thj?  battle  to 
make  the  world  free. 

Yesterday,  we  dramatize^  to  the  world 
the  benefits  of  Westeriyrivilization  by 
the  commencement  of  /world  television. 
Today,  we  must  not  lose  our  ingenuity  by 
failing  to  exploit  our/advantages. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  BOLLHCG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  to  file  cer¬ 
tain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  vequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

lere  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  REQUEST 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  death  of  a  former  Member, 
that  my  remarks  may  precede  the  other 
remarks  thus  far  made  in  the  House 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  is  glad  the  gentleman  made 
the  request,  and  may  the  Chair  suggest 
to  Members  when  they  are  announcing 
the  death  of  a  former  Member  that  they 
advise  the  Chair  since  the  Chair  would 
like  to  recognize  them  first,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  House  meets,  so  that 
they  could  be  the  first  Member  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  Chair. 

ACTIVITIES  AND  ACCOMPLISH¬ 
MENTS  OF  NATIONAL  AERONAU¬ 
TICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION-MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES¬ 
IDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATI 

(H.  DOC.  NO.  468) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Blouse 
^he  following  message  from  the/Presi- 
mt  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations. 

To  the  Congress  of  the' United  States: 

PursuantSto  the  provisions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics^' and  Space  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended/T  transmit  herewith  a 
report  on  the  acmvities  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  .National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  the  period  of 
October  1,^4960,  through  June  30,  1961. 
This  is  thjz  fifth  of  thesk  reports  since  the 
passage/of  the  legislation  establishing 
that  agency,  and  supplements,  in  more 
detain  my  annual  report  o\january  31, 
196^,  which  covered  some  ok  the  same 
tjme  period  and  reported  on  ah.  agencies 
.'ith  responsibilities  in  the  national  ef¬ 
fort  in  aeronautics  and  space. 

Since  the  period  covered  by-this  report, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  . 
ministration,  in  cooperation  with  oth£ 
agencies  of  the  Government,  has  madeN 
substantial  strides  toward  meeting  our 
new  and  more  ambitious  aeronautics  and 
space  goals.  This  noteworthy  progress, 
supported  by  the  Congress,  contributed 
to  American  leadership  in  many  signifi¬ 
cant  aspects  in  space  accomplishments 
and  has  laid  substantial  foundation  for 
greater  successes  in  the  future. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

'The  White  House,  July  11,  1962. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 


A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  tha'fol- 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  tie their 


names : 

Alford  Hardy  Salley 

Bennett,  Mich.  Hoffman,  Mich.  Shipley 

Blitch  Holifield  /Short 

Boggs  Horan  /  Slack 

Boykin  Ichord,  Mo.  /  Smith,  Miss. 

Celler  Kearns  /  Spence 

Coad  Kowalski  /  Taber 

Collier  McSweenr  Thompson,  La. 

Curtis,  Mass.  Peterson  Thornberry 

Davis,  Tenn.  Pfost/  Tollefson 

Diggs  Pow/il  Utt 

Dingell  Ril^y  Yates 

Flood  Huberts,  Ala.  Zelenko 

Frazier 
Gray 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  391 
Membersmave  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By /unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
wi 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11921)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11921,  with 
Mr.  Mills  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  on  Monday,  July  9,  1962,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan]  had  47  minutes  remaining  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton] 
had  36  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  ZablockiL 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1962. 

This  legislation  has  been  considered  at 
length  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs.  Each  Executive  request  was  re¬ 
viewed  thoroughly,  revised  where  neces¬ 
sary  and  approved  when  considered  by 
the  committee  to  be  consistent  with  our 
national  security  and  interests. 

As  was  stated  by  our  eminent  commit¬ 
tee  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  total  authorization  for  fis¬ 
cal  1963  requested  by  the  Executive  was 
reduced  by  $210  million.  In  addition, 
the  committee  cut  the  authorization  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  by  $600  million. 
In  all,  the  President’s  request  for  new 
authorization  was  reduced  by  $310 
million. 

I  am  mentioning  these  cuts  to  show 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
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has  tried  to  pare  this  program  to  the 
bone.  The  committee  does  not  grant  an 
authorization  simply  because  the  request 
is  advanced  urgently  by  the  Executive. 

In  spite  of  these  cuts,  the  committee 
is  overwhelmingly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  foreign  aid  program— as  proposed  to 
be  authorized  for  the  coming  year — is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation  and  to  the  attainment  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  short  time  al¬ 
lotted  to  me  I  wish  to  address  myself  to 
the  criticisms  and  arguments  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  legislation.  There  are  those, 
for  example,  who  ask  why  our  present 
foreign  assistance  programs  are  not 
tailored  to  the  Marshall  plan  type  of  aid. 
Some  of  those  who  ask  this  question 
were  among  those  who  were  opposed  to 
the  Marshall  plan  when  that  initial  step 
in  economic  assistance  was  first  pro¬ 
posed.  But  the  tremendous  success  of 
that  program  has  caused  skeptics  to 
change  their  tune.  It  is  ironic  that  those 
who  said  “Why  have  a  Marshall  plan?” 
back  in  1947  are  often  the  same  persons 
who  today  are  saying,  “Why  not  have  a 
Marshall  plan  type  of  assistance  now?” 
The  answer  is  clear.  Marshall  plan  aid 
was  tailored  to  assist  in  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  developed  countries,  ravaged  by 
war.  The  present  foreign  aid  program, 
the  Act  for  International  Development,  is 
tailored  to  first,  helping  underdeveloped 
countries;  second,  providing  means  by 
which  we,  in  cooperation  with  our  allies, 
can  find  the  best  methods  to  assist  and 
aid  the  nations  which  have  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  opposition  to  international  ag¬ 
gression;  and  third,  winning  the  cold 
war. 

Opponents  of  this  program  often  con¬ 
tend,  for  instance,  that  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  we  have  spent  close 
to  $100  billion  on  foreign  aid,  and  that 
most  of  that  money  “has  been  poured 
down  the  ratholes  of  the  world.” 

What  are  the  facts  of  the  case? 

To  begin,  it  is  true  that  our  foreign 
aid  expenditures  from  1946  through  1961 
amounted  to  some  $90  billion.  This  is, 
however,  less  than  1  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  over  this  same  period. 
I  would  like  to  break  down  and  identify 
for  what  programs  the  $90  billion  of  for¬ 
eign  assistance  was  expended.  Roughly 
it  can  be  classified  into  three  categories. 

MILITARY  AID 

Of  this  total,  one-third — or  approxi¬ 
mately  $30  billion — was  spent  on  mili¬ 
tary  assistance:  to  build  up  the  defenses 
of  Western  Europe  against  Russian  ag¬ 
gression  prior  to  the  time  when  those 
free  nations  could  afford  their  own  mili¬ 
tary  expenditures,  to  follow  up  on  the 
Marshall  plan  economic  aid,  to  help 
crush  Communist  subversion  in  Europe, 
to  arm  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  in  their 
struggle  to  maintain  independence,  and 
to  provide  military  assistance  to  South 
Korea,  Vietnam,  Nationalist  China,  and 
other  allies. 

Is  money  spent  on  the  collective  de¬ 
fense  of  the  free  world  money  poured 
down  a  rathole?  I  do  not  believe  so. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  some  of  that 
money  may  have  been  wasted.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  most  glar¬ 


ing  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  have  been  found  in 
the  military  part  of  that  undertaking. 
But  just  so  that  we  may  keep  a  sense  of 
proportion  about  the  problem  o'  waste, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  have 
also  wasted  millions  of  dollars  on  our 
own  Defense  Department  expenditures; 
on  work  stoppages  at  missile  and  other 
military  bases;  on  exorbitant  profits  al¬ 
lowed  certain  defense  manufacturers; 
on  inadequate  budgetary  controls,  in¬ 
efficient  procurement,  duplication  and 
other  abuses;  on  the  production  of  mili¬ 
tary  hardware  which  becomes  obsolete 
the  minute  it  comes  off  the  production 
line;  on  research  and  development  which 
does  not  result  in  workable  defense  proj¬ 
ects;  and  in  many  other  ways. 

No  one  likes  waste — not  any  of  us  have 
ever  condoned  it  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  I  have  fought  waste  in  Govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  ever  since  my  first 
election  to  public  office,  and  I  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  fight  it.  I  do  not  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  should  condemn  a  whole 
program  because  it  had  suffered  from 
shortcomings. 

We  must,  of  course,  continue  in  our 
effort  to  eliminate  all  waste  from  the 
foreign  military  aid  program.  But  we 
must  also  remember  that,  with  the  help 
of  that  program,  the  free  world  has 
been  able  to  build  an  armor  of  defenses 
around  the  periphery  of  the  Communist 
empire — stretching  from  Korea  in  the 
Far  East,  through  southeast  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East,  to  the  northwest 
reaches  of  Europe  in  the  West. 

This  network  of  free  world  defenses 
has  been  vitally  instrumental  in  dis¬ 
couraging  overt  Communist  aggression, 
and  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
independent  nations  of  the  free  world. 

We  must  also  remember  that,  during 
the  past  15  years,  we  have  spent  $555 
billion  for  our  own  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  expenditures — an  amount  18  times 
as  large  as  the  sum  of  our  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  aid.  And  I  doubt  that  we  have 
gotten  18  times  as  much  security  out 
of  those  expenditures  as  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  for  our  foreign  military  aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

POOD  AND  RELIEF 

Approximately  another  third  of  $30 
billion  of  our  foreign  assistance  has  been 
spent  on  immediate  post-World  War  n 
hunger  relief;  on  Public  Law  480  food¬ 
stuffs  to  help  fight  hunger  on  which  com¬ 
munism  thrives;  and  on  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  for  commercial -type  projects 
which  will  be  repaid  in  dollars. 

The  Public  Law  480  program,  while 
providing  a  method  of  sharing  our  farm 
surpluses  with  other  nations,  has  also 
furnished  a  major  basis  for  underwriting 
the  prosperity  of  the  American  farmer. 

Would  the  critics  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  prefer  to  have  seen  our  abun¬ 
dant  crops  plowed  under?  Or  burned? 
Consumed  by  vermin?  Or  dumped  into 
the  sea?  Or  have  the  unused  food  pile 
up,  increasing  the  already  heavy  storage 
costs? 

ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  remaining  $30  billion  has  been 
spent  on  direct  economic  assistance. 
One-half  of  itA-$15  billion — went  into 
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the  Marshall  plan  for  the  economic  re¬ 
covery  of  Western  Europe.  Of  the  re¬ 
mainder,  only  about  $3  billion  has  been 
allocated  for  economic  development  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  in  the 
form  of  development  loans  and  technical 
assistance. 

We  should  note  that  much  of  this  $30 
billion — as  well  as  much  of  the  $60  billion 
I  have  been  talking  about  previously — 
was  spent  right  here  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  process  of  helping  other  free 
nations,  our  foreign  aid  program  also 
helped  to  create  jobs  for  Americans  and 
to  stimulate  our  own  economic  growth. 

WHAT  HAS  THE  PROGRAM  ACHIEVED? 

What  has  this  program  achieved? 
Has  it  been  a  failure,  as  some  critics  con¬ 
tend? 

I  do  not  believe  so. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  look  at  Western 
Europe.  Has  the  Marshall  plan  failed? 
One  look  at  the  prosperity,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  independence,  of  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  is  convincing  that  the 
Marshall  plan  has  been  a  notable  suc¬ 
cess. 

And  what  about  the  rest  of  the  world? 

It  does  not  require  any  special  genius 
to  see  that  our  foreign  aid  program  has 
been  instrumental  in  stopping  the  march 
of  communism. 

Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran  are  free  to¬ 
day — largely  because  of  our  help. 

South  Korea,  South  Vietnam,  and 
many  other  countries  on  the  borders  of 
the  Communist  empire  have  not  been 
drawn  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

And  of  the  40-some  new  countries  that 
have  come  into  being  since  World  War 
n,  not  one  has  succumbed  to  commu¬ 
nism  in  spite  of  the  heavy  -flow  of  Soviet 
agents,  infiltrators,  and  rubles. 

These  are  concrete,  positive  achieve¬ 
ments.  And  our  aid  has  helped  to  pro¬ 
duce  them. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  vital  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  legislation  are  those  which 
are  most  controversial;  that  is,  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  the  allocation  to  the  President  of 
discretionary  authority  to  deal  with 
communism  in  Communist-dominated 
countries. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  On  March  13,  1961,  in  pro¬ 
posing  this  program  for  Latin  America, 
President  Kennedy  stated  its  purpose 
would  be — 

To  demonstrate  *  *  *  that  man’s  unsatis¬ 
fied  aspirations  for  economic  progress  and 
social  justice  can  best  be  achieved  by  free¬ 
men  working  within  a  framework  of  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions. 

This  is  a  noble  and,  insofar  as  Latin 
America  is  concerned,  an  urgent  pur¬ 
pose.  To  achieve  it,  we  have  committed 
during  the  first  year  of  the  Alliance’s  ex¬ 
istence,  U.S.  assistance  amounting  to 
slightly  over  $1  billion.  This  aid  came 
from  several  sources.  It  consisted  of 
loans  and  grants  authorized  by  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act,  by  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961  and  by  the  1960  Latin 
American  economic  development  legis¬ 
lation.  It  also  consisted  of  credits  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  of 
food-for-peace  programs,  and  of  other 
U.S.  efforts. 
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WHY  A  SEPARATE  TITLE  FOR  THE  ALLIANCE  FOR 
PROGRESS? 

A  question  may  be  asked  at  this  point : 
“Why  a  separate  title  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress?  Can’t  the  assistance  be 
extended  to  the  Alliance  under  the  de¬ 
velopment  grants  and  development  loans 
provisions  of  the  existing  law?” 

The  answer  is,  “Yes,  we  can  provide 
aid  and  support  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
under  the  law  presently  in  effect.” 

The  President  believes,  however,  that 
it  is  important  to  highlight  this  historic 
undertaking,  and  to  set  it  somewhat 
apart  from  the  remainder  of  our  foreign 
aid  program. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  view,  should  have  its  own  statu¬ 
tory  foundation  and  framework. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
given  this  matter  careful  and  thorough 
study.  While  cutting  down  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  authorization  request,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  agreed  with  him  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  should  have  its 
own  statutory  framework. 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  inclusion 
of  section  105  in  the  bill  before  the 
House. 

ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  A  LONG-TERM  UNDER¬ 
TAKING 

One  of  the  factors  which  influenced 
the  committee’s  decision  is  the  fact  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  promises  to  be 
a  long-term  undertaking:  long  term  in 
the  sense  that  its  objectives — social 
justice,  economic  development  and 
political  democracy  for  all  the  people  of 
Latin  America — will  not  be  attained 
overnight. 

POWER  TO  DEAL  WITH  COMMUNIST-DOMINATED 
COUNTRIES 

In  considering  the  question  of  giving 
the  President  discretionary  power  to 
deal  with  Communist-dominated  coun¬ 
tries  when  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  do  so,  let  us  remember  that  we  are 
in  a  global,  unrelenting  struggle  with 
communism.  We  are  trying  to  defeat 
them  while  protecting  our  own  security. 
We  cannot  fight  effectively  if  we  are 
going  to  tie  one  hand  behind  our  back, 
draw  a  circle  around  the  Communist- 
dominated  countries,  and  in  effect  say  to 
the  Soviet  Union:  “This  is  your  area. 
You  can  keep  it.  We  are  writing  off 
these  people.  We  are  not  going  to  do 
anything  to  make  it  hard  for  you  to 
communize  them.  You  do  what  you 
want  to  with  them.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  them.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately  too  few 
people  have  given  sufficient  thought  to 
the  problem  of  our  relations  with  the 
Communist-dominated  countries.  Those 
who  have  considered  this  problem  ob¬ 
jectively  will  not  disagree  with  what  I 
have  said.  The  conclusions  are  perti¬ 
nent  and  logical.  They  apply  especially 
to  countries  such  as  Poland,  whose 
people  are  living  under  communist  domi¬ 
nation  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

I  was  in  Poland  last  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life.  I  traveled  some 
2,000  miles  in  that  country  by  automo¬ 
bile.  I  spoke  to  many  people  on  farms, 
in  villages,  in  towns  and  cities.  I  spoke 
to  workers,  to  shopkeepers,  to  civil  em¬ 
ployees  and  officials  of  the  regime. 


I  came  away  from  Poland  convinced 
that  assistance  extended  to  that  country 
during  recent  years  has  benefited  the 
subjected  Polish  people.  It  has  helped 
maintain  a  bond  of  friendship  between 
the  people  of  Poland  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  it 
has  tended  to  lessen  Poland’s  dependence 
on  her  Communist  neighbors. 

I  believe  these  developments  are  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
helpful  to  the  attainment  of  our  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

NEUTRALIZING  YUGOSLAVIA 

In  the  instance  of  Yugoslavia,  we  need 
not  be  reminded  of  the  opportunities 
which  the  free  world  received  through 
the  break  between  Yugoslavia  and 
Russia.  Because  of  Tito’s  support  of  a 
course  independent  of  Moscow,  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  gained 
significant  political  and  strategic  ad¬ 
vantages.  Soviet  power  was  rolled  back 
from  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  from  Italy’s 
northeastern  border.  Austria’s  southern 
boundary  was  freed  of  Soviet  control. 
Greece  was  saved  from  Communist  over¬ 
throw  when  Yugoslavia  closed  its  borders 
to  Red  guerillas.  The  explosive  Trieste 
question  was  quieted. 

We  know  of  these  strategic  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  have  we  considered  the 
strategic  disadvantages  which  might  be¬ 
fall  us  should  Yugoslavia  be  thrust  back 
into  the  Communist  camp?  Have  we 
thought  through  the  consequences  should 
Yugoslavia  join  the  Warsaw  Pact,  per¬ 
haps  because  of  rejection  by  the  West? 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  aid  we  might  give 
to  Tito  is  small  cost  indeed  to  neutralize 
Tito’s  32  divisions.  When  we  consider 
the  strategic  position  of  Yugoslavia  in 
Europe,  its  common  borders  with  Austria, 
Italy,  and  Greece,  it  becomes  evident  that 
keeping  Yugoslavia  nonhostile  to  the 
West  is  eminently  desirable.  Whatever 
the  United  States  might  give  in  assist¬ 
ance  to  Yugoslavia  in  order  to  keep  that 
country  nonhostile  would  be  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  amount  compared  to  maintaining 
adequate  defenses  in  Europe  against  an 
aggressive  and  antagonistic  Yugoslavia. 

There  have  been  many  complaints 
that  aid  given  to  Yugoslavia  for  over  a 
decade  have  not  resulted  in  significant 
moves  away  from  basic  Communist  doc¬ 
trine,  That  is  true.  But  on  the  other- 
hand,  one  does  not  learn  to  swim  within 
a  certain  number  of  lessons.  For  1 
individual  it  might  take  2  lessons,  for 
another  15.  If  the  Yugoslavs  have  not 
yet  become  convinced  by  our  aid  that 
communism  is  bankrupt  as  an  economic 
and  political  philosophy  and  that  democ¬ 
racy  and  free  enterprise  is  the  true  way 
of  man,  let  us  not  be  impatient. 

Perhaps  one  or  two  more  lessons  in 
U.S.  assistance  will  teach  that  country 
to  swim,  as  it  were,  with  the  free  nations 
of  the  world.  To  stop  trying  to  teach 
Yugoslavia  at  this  point  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  step  backward  in  the  foreign 
policy  that  we  have  maintained  through 
two  Democratic  and  one  Republican 
administration. 

FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM  IMPORTANT  TO  THE 
FUTURE  OF  FREEDOM 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  impartial  observer  of  the  history  of 


our  time,  and  of  the  history  of  our 
foreign  assistance  program,  can  deny 
the  unprecedented  accomplishments  of 
our  foreign  aid  program. 

Our  aid  program  on  an  overall  basis 
has  been — and  continues  to  be — effective 
and  successful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  declared  ob¬ 
jective  of  our  foreign  policy  to  help 
create  a  world  of  stable,  free,  and  in¬ 
dependent  countries,  willing  and  able  to 
meet  their  own  problems  in  peace  and 
freedom. 

The  foreign  aid  program  as  authorized 
in  this  bill  before  us  today  is  a  vital,  in¬ 
tegral  arm  of  that  policy.  It  is  important 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  in  the 
world.  It  deserves  the  support  of  the 
American  people,  and  of  the  Congress. 

I  earnestly  urge  prompt  and  over¬ 
whelming  House  approval  of  H.R.  11921. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con¬ 
sume  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Seely-Brown] . 

(Mr.  SEELY-BROWN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  Congress  is  going  to  pass  this  year 
a  foreign  aid  bill  as  this  Congress  and 
its  predecessors  have  done  each  year  be¬ 
ginning  in  1947. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  the  bill,  H.R. 
11921,  in  substantially  the  form  in  which 
we  now  are  considering  it,  because  in  my 
judgment  and  that  of  most  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  it  represents  another  step  for¬ 
ward  along  the  path  down  which  we 
started  last  year.  It  is  a  bill  which  im¬ 
plements  the  constructive  changes  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  committee  as  a  result 
of  its  investigations  into  the  details  of 
the  worldwide  mutual  security  and  for¬ 
eign  assistance  program. 

This  bill  introduces  a  number  of  im¬ 
provements  in  foreign  aid  procedures, 
particularly  tightening  up  on  the  obliga¬ 
tion  and  hoarding  of  funds.  Much  has 
been  done  to  prevent  waste  and  the  ap¬ 
propriation  and  expenditure  of  funds 
unnecessarily.  Much  remains  to  be 
done,  but  since  most  of  the  people  of  this 
country  are  agreed  that  a  mutual 
security  program  is  essential  in  order  to 
win  the  cold  war,  we  are  able  to  assure 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  that  they 
are  getting  a  better  bargain  in  foreign 
aid. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  by  the  committee  and  its  staff  in 
riding  herd  on  this  program,  waste  has 
not  yet  been  entirely  eliminated.  Con¬ 
tinuous  and  close  scrutiny  of  foreign 
assistance  operations  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  including  its  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  can  be  depended  upon 
not  to  relax  its  vigilance  in  this  direc¬ 
tion. 

Nearly  every  Member  of  this  House, 
Mi-.  Chairman,  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  his  district,  and  of  every 
district  in  the  country,  approve  to  an 
overwhelming  degree  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  cold  war  strategy,  which 
has  been  carried  forward  under  three 
Presidents.  Mutual  security  programs 
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and  military  and  economic  assistance 
to  friendly  nations  are  an  important  part 
of  this  strategy. 

Every  poll  which  has  been  taken,  so  far 
as  I  know,  supports  this  conclusion. 
Every  election  in  which  mutual  security 
has  been  an  issue  has  brought  a  deci¬ 
sion  which  affirmed  it. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  recognize  that  winning  the 
cold  war  is  the  only  acceptable  solution 
to  the  problems  which  we  face.  They  are 
ready  to  pay  whatever  costs  and  make 
whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary.  There 
is  no  politics  in  this.  It  is  good  Ameri¬ 
canism.  It  is  good  protection.  It  is  hu- 
manitarianism,  on  a  global  scale.  It  is 
the  best  insurance  for  peace  in  the  world. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  bill  to  spend  the 
money  which  we  provide  for  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  more  wisely,  indeed,  more  fru¬ 
gally.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  and 
to  extend  procedures  under  which  it  is 
hoped  and  believed  that  each  year  the 
taxpayers  will  be  able  to  expect  an  in¬ 
creasingly  better  bargain  in  their  foreign 
aid  expenditures. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President 
sent  to  Congress  a  program  for  foreign 
assistance  in  which  he  asked  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  to  provide  him 
with  a  blank  check  for  expenditures  cov¬ 
ering  a  period  of  5  years,  and  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  spenders  for  foreign  aid  to  tap 
the  Treasury  almost  at  will  within  the 
confines  of  the  blanket  authorization. 

Congress  would  not  buy  that  proposal. 
We  recognized  the  validity  and  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  long-term  commitments.  In  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  however, 
there  was  no  blank  check.  Congress  pro¬ 
vided  that,  in  foreign  aid,  as  in  the  other 
departments  of  the  Government,  we 
would  continue  to  operate  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  with  appropriations  made  year 
by  year  under  the  provisions  of  long¬ 
term  obligations,  if  needed,  but,  in  any 
event,  only  after  review  by  Congress  of 
the  fiscal  health  of  the  continuing 
programs. 

It  was  a  vitally  important  policy  de¬ 
cision.  Experience  even  in  1  year  has 
proven  that  it  was  a  wise  one. 

The  bill  now  before  us  authorizes  addi¬ 
tional  funds  for  carrying  forward  the 
foreign  assistance  program  and  contains 
a  number  of  amendments  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  to  certain 
other  laws  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  H.R. 
11921  authorizes  additional  appropri¬ 
ations  of  almost  $2  billion— actually 
$1,914,400,000 — for  the  coming,  or  rather 
the  now  current  fiscal  year,  also  $600 
million  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for 
the  fiscal  years  of  1964,  1965,  and  1966. 

Of  the  total  appropriation  of  $4,878,- 
500,000  requested  by  the  President  and 
contained  in  this  bill,  $2,753,100,000  was 
authorized  by  the  Congress  last  year. 

There  are  unexpended  balances  for  the 
fiscal  year  just  closed  which  are  esti¬ 
mated,  for  military  and  nonmilitary  uses, 
of  $6.6  billion.  These  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  are  available  only  to  meet  obliga¬ 
tions  already  incurred.  They  are  not 
available  to  move  the  program  forward 
through  the  buying  of  more  goods  and 
services.  New  or  unobligated  funds  in 
additional  amounts  would  be  required  to 
achieve  this. 


There  are  other  programs  of  foreign 
assistance  at  work,  which  are  not  covered 
in  this  legislation,  nor  are  funds  needed 
or  requested  in  this  bill.  Examples  of 
these  are  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
the  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  These  and  all  other  foreign 
assistance  programs  have  foreign  policy 
objectives.  But  they  do  not  take  the 
place  of  the  foreign  aid  program  as  de¬ 
fined  in  this  bill  and  the  existing  laws 
which  it  amends  and  extends.  In  many 
cases  they  complement  the  foreign  aid 
program  dealt  with  here. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  its  worldwide  scope,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  fiscal  side  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  other  Government  agencies.  In 
many  cases  it  is  decidedly  better. 

The  foreign  aid  program,  although 
contributing  to  the  balance-of-payments 
problem,  is  not  a  decisive  factor  in  this 
serious  situation.  The  reason  is  that 
most  expenditures  for  foreign  aid  are 
spent  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  funds,  82  percent  are 
spent  in  the  United  States.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  73  percent  of  economic  aid 
funds  will  be  spent  in  the  United  States. 
The  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment — AID — has  set  as  its  goal  for  the 
near  future  the  expenditure  of  80  per¬ 
cent  of  its  funds  directly  in  the  United 
States. 

Foreign  aid  procurement  is  established 
to  the  greatest  possible  degree  in  the 
United  States.  Procurement  in  the  19 
principal  industrial  nations  of  the  world, 
our  competitors  in  world  markets,  is 
prohibited  in  all  but  a  few  special  situa¬ 
tions. 

The  statement  has  been  made  by  some 
of  those  who  do  not  favor  this  legislation 
that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  bill. 

Actually,  this  is  not  a  condemnation. 
It  is  an  endorsement  of  the  accelerating 
success  of  the  program  that  was  begun, 
by  authorization  of  this  Congress,  last 
year. 

The  time  has  come  now  to  take  an¬ 
other  step  forward. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha], 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
use  this  time  to  ask  a  few  questions  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  noticed  yesterday  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  that  Mexico 
will  use  new  funds  from  this  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  to  raise  farm 
products  to  export  to  Cuba.  As  far  as  I 
can  find  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  to 
prevent  any  of  these  countries  we  in¬ 
tend  to  aid  from  using  the  money  to  pro¬ 
duce  products  and  then  trade  or  ship 
them  to  Cuba.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 
There  is  no  such  limitation  in  this  bill. 
If  we  help  their  agriculture  it  is  difficult 
to  limit  what  they  do  with  the  product. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  In  the  committee  was 
any  consideration  given  to  encouraging 
these  countries  who  receive  our  aid  or 
generosity  to  not  use  them  to  benefit 
Cuba  directly,  and  to  join  with  us  in  the 
embargo  of  Cuba? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Basically,  most  of  the 
countries  that  receive  assistance  under 
this  legislation  to  improve  agricultural 
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production  use  it  to  help  feed  the  people 
of  their  own  countries. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Further  in  the  article 
I  see  that  the  $20  million  loan  is  only  a 
start,  that  it  is  to  be  at  least  $60  million, 
and  that  part  of  the  money  is  to  be  used 
to  clear  off  land  that  is  now  jungle,  and 
also  to  construct  a  dam  to  irrigate  land 
that  is  now  arid,  to  raise  corn  and  wheat, 
which  is  in  such  surplus  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  can  hardly  justify  such  action  to 
my  constituents. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is  re¬ 
lying  on  a  news  report.  The  result  of 
the  negotiations  carried  on  between  the 
two  Presidents  have  not  been  announced 
as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  . 

(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  askfid  for  this  time  to  discuss 
briefly  one  aspect  of  our  military  assist¬ 
ance  program  which  is  most  disturbing 
to  me  and  which  I  feel  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  pro¬ 
curement  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  of  Japanese  manufactured  ve¬ 
hicles  for  our  southeast  Asian  allies. 
While  I  have  had  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  some  time,  I  was  surprised 
indeed  to  learn  recently  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  scope  of  this  procurement.  The 
director  of  the  program  has  just  ad¬ 
vised  me  that  78,596  vehicles  have  been 
procured  since  1957  at  a  total  cost  of 
$223,705,110  and  I  am  further  informed 
that  this  is  not  the  end  and  that  we  are 
currently  negotiating  for  the  production 
and  delivery  of  Japanese  produced 
trucks  during  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  about  the  events  which  have  trans¬ 
pired  between  1957  and  today.  That  is 
a  bit  of  history.  Nor  do  I  feel  that  the 
course  of  this  vehicle  procurement  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  altered  for  fiscal  years  1963 
and  1964  because  of  my  comments  here 
today.  Nonetheless,  I  feel  that  it  is  well 
that  we  reflect  a  bit  about  this  program 
and  whether  or  not  its  further  extension 
under  conditions  as  they  exist  today 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

In  recent  correspondence  with  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  our  military  assistance  program 
and  Army  procurement  authorities,  I 
have  been  told  that  the  initial  decision 
to  purchase  vehicles  in  Japan  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  variety  of  factors :  That  these 
vehicles  were  no  longer  in  production  in 
the  United  States;  that  the  retooling  in 
U.S.  factories  for  this  purpose  would  be 
excessive  in  cost;  that  certain  transpor¬ 
tation  and  supply  problems  would  be 
created  if  U.S.  trucks  were  procured; 
that  Japanese  manufacturers  could  pro¬ 
duce  these  vehicles  from  40  to  60  percent 
of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  same 
vehicles  in  the  United  States;  and  that 
U.S. -owned  Japanese  yen  could  be  used 
to  purchase  these  vehicles.  From  this 
correspondence,  it  was  evident  that  the 
primary  consideration  was  the  alleged 
cost  differential  between  Japanese-man¬ 
ufactured  and  U.S.-manufactured  ve¬ 
hicles. 
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For  example,  I  was  told  that  a  Jap¬ 
anese  jeep  could  be  purchased  for  $1,542 
and  that  a  U.S. -manufactured  jeep 
would  cost  $3,103  delivered  in  Japan; 
that  a  2V2 -ton" truck  could  be  purchased 
in  Japan  for  $4,169,  while  a  comparable 
U.S. -manufactured  truck  would  cost 
$10,280  delivered  in  Japan.  Without 
challenging  these  costs,  I  am  confident 
that  certain  factors  have  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  and  that  we  are,  in  fact,  com¬ 
paring  noncomparable  figures. 

If  we  are  to  compare  the  cost  of  a 
truck  we  purchase  in  Japan  with  the 
cost  of  a  truck  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  is  it  not  fair  to  subtract 
from  the  U.S.  cost  the  added  tax  reve¬ 
nues  which  the  U.S. -produced  truck 
would  have  sent  to  the  U.S.  Treasury? 
For  instance,  if  a  corporate  manufac¬ 
turer  makes  a  profit  of  $100  on  a  vehicle, 
52  percent  of  the  profit — or  $52 — would 
accrue  to  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
our  income-tax  laws.  Likewise,  the  same 
is  true  for  all  suppliers  of  raw  material, 
subcontractors,  and  other  economic  ac¬ 
tivity  generated  by  the  manufacture  of 
a  truck  here  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  all  wages  paid  for  labor  are 
subject  to  income  tax.  This  concept  was 
clearly  reflected  in  the  President’s  own 
estimates  with  respect  to  the  budget  re¬ 
visions  he  requested  on  March  24,  1961, 
in  which  he  predicted  that  his  new 
spending  proposals — totaling  some  $2.3 
billions — would  create  additional  tax 
revenues  of  some  $900  million  or  about 
40  percent.  Thus,  in  effect,  every  dollar 
that  the  Federal  Government  spends  in 
the  United  States  is  supposed  to  yield 
about  40  cents  in  new  tax  revenues  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  real  budget  effect  of  only  60 
cents  of  each  dollar  spent;  whereas  ev¬ 
ery  dollar  that  the  Government  spends 
abroad — since  it  produces  no  new  tax 
revenues — has  a  full  $1  budget  effect. 

In  this  sense  then,  a  U.S.  truck  priced 
at  $10,000  actually  costs  the  Federal 
Government  only  $6,000.  This  was  re¬ 
cently  confirmed  for  me  by  the  staff  of 
our  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  not  only  untrue,  but  unfair  and 
misleading  to  say  that  the  Japanese 
truck  can,  in  fact,  be  acquired  for  half 
the  price  of  a  U.S. -manufactured  truck. 
Yet,  when  I  asked  the  Director  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Assistance  whether  an  estimate 
could  be  made  of  the  amount  the  con¬ 
tract  cost  the  U.S.  vehicle  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  reflect  the  income  taxation  ac¬ 
cruing  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
virtue  of  the  production  of  such  vehicle 
in  the  United  States,  I  was  told  that  the 
Director  regretted  “that  the  Department 
of  Defense  does  not  have  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  make  the  comparison”  I  sug¬ 
gested.  It  seems  incredible  to  me  that 
such  a  comparison  has  not  been  part  of 
these  procurement  decisions,  and  what 
is  even  more  amazing  is  that  what  is 
true  of  the  procurement  decision  to  buy 
Japanese  trucks  apparently  must  also  be 
true  of  all  other  items  for  military  as¬ 
sistance. 

In  response  to  my  inquiry  regarding 
the  balance-of -payments  problem  posed 
by  this  procurement,  I  was  informed  that 
U.S.-owned  yen  could  be  used  as  avail¬ 
able,  making  no  mention  whether  any 
such  U.S.-owned  yen  had,  in  fact,  been 


used  for  this  purpose  but  leaving  one 
with  the  decided  impression  that  this 
was  the  case  and  that  such  U.S. -owned 
yen  had  been  used,  at  least  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  However,  in  answer  to  my  request 
for  further  information  as  to  the  dollar 
value  of  the  U.S.  yen  used  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  since  the  inception  of  this 
program  for  the  acquisition  of  Japanese 
vehicles,  the  Director  of  the  program 
acknowledged  that  “to  date  no  U.S.- 
owned  yen  have  been  used  for  these  pur¬ 
chases  and  none  are  presently  contem¬ 
plated.”  So  after  deliberately  trying  to 
mislead  me,  another  prime  justification 
for  this  procurement  evaporates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  amazed  and  irri¬ 
tated  by  such  deceptive  tactics.  And  the 
failure  to  get  a  straight  statement  in  this 
instance  can  only  lead  me  to  question  the 
validity  of  the  other  justifications  for 
.  this  procurement. 

Another  factor  that  cannot  be  ignored 
in  a  discussion  of  this  Japanese  procure¬ 
ment  is  the  balance-of -payment  prob¬ 
lem  that  is  inherent  in  it.  While  I  make 
no  claim  to  being  an  international  econ¬ 
omist  and  cannot  advise  you  precisely  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  purchase  of  these 
78,596  Japanese  vehicles  on  our  gold  flow 
problems  during  recent  years,  I  feel  I  can 
safely  say  that  sending  $223  million — 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars — 
to  Japan  has  not  helped  our  balance -of- 
payments  deficit. 

For  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have  been 
trying  to  make  sense  out  of  this  vehicle 
procurement  program,  but  I  am  still 
hopelessly  confused  as  to  the  reasoning 
behind  it.  But  just  during  this  past 
week  came  the  climax  to  it  all :  The  press 
reports  emanating  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  that  our  Government  is  mak¬ 
ing  efforts  to  encourage  the  Japanese  to 
invest  in  building  factories  in  the  United 
States  to  manufacture  Japanese  prod¬ 
ucts  for  sale  in  this  country  and  with  the 
program  being  billed  as  “Japanese  aid 
for  the  depressed  areas  of  the  United 
States.”  This  is  all  too  mixed  up  for  me 
to  comprehend  or  understand. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  realize  that 
nothing  can  be  done  about  what  has 
happened  in  the  past.  But  it  is  my  hope, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  from  these  events 
we  can  learn  something  for  the  future 
and  that  before  this  program  becomes 
welded  into  the  framework  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  program,  with  continu¬ 
ing  annual  appropriations,  the  commit¬ 
tees  having  pertinent  jurisdiction  will 
give  this  program  another  good,  cold, 
hard  look  with  the  interest  of  the  U.S. 
Government  foremost  in  their  minds. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  Horn  Florida  [Mr.  Haley], 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
consider  here  today  another  extension 
of  the  great  global  giveaway,  I  am  afraid 
that  we  are  in  reality  gravediggers  in 
lawmakers’  clothing.  What  we  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  do  through  this  bill  is  to  deepen 
by  another  foot  or  two  the  grave  in 
which  the  dead  body  of  the  American 
economy  will  soon  lie — unless  we  awaken 
to  our  responsibilities — return  to  sanity 
and  face  reality. 


I  am  certain  it  is  no  news  to  you  that 
the  able  investigators  of  the  House  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  recently  turned 
in  a  report  that  they  found  hoarding  of 
funds,  wasteful  spending,  and  poor  ad¬ 
ministration  in  our  foreign  aid  programs 
in  Korea,  in  Turkey  and  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam. 

But,  if  this  is  news  to  you,  it  can  only 
be  routine  news.  Not  a  year  goes  by  but 
that  we  in  the  Congress  learn  from  our 
own  investigators,  and  from  the  con¬ 
fessions  drawn  from  officials  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch,  of  costly  misuses  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  money.  We  know  this.  But,  we 
do  nothing  about  it. 

Billions  of  dollars  of  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers  we  are  sworn  to  represent 
have  been  wasted  in  this  global  give¬ 
away.  We  know  this,  but  annually  we 
continue  to  pour  out  more  billions,  re¬ 
quested  by  one  President  after  another. 
Annually  the  bad  practices,  sometimes 
outright  dishonest  practices,  are  exposed 
to  us,  deplored  and  denounced  by  us. 
But  in  some  form  or  other,  they  con¬ 
tinue. 

The  cold  fact  is  that  our  foreign  aid 
program  is  on  so  vast  and  varied  a  scale 
that  it  is  impossible  to  poiice  it  properly. 
As  in  the  case  in  other  fields,  it  has  got¬ 
ten  out  of  congressional  control.  The 
funds  for  it  could  be  cut  in  half  today 
without  impairing  any  actual  good  the 
program  can  accomplish,  if  it  can  ac¬ 
complish  any  good.  But  the  pressure 
from  the  administration,  the  lobbyists, 
and  the  dreamy  do-gooders  is  so  strong 
that  the  Congress  seems  unwilling  to 
apply  the  only  cure  for  the  ills  that 
plague  the  great  global  giveaway. 

That  remedy  is,  of  course,  to  eliminate 
this  disease  that  is  sucking  the  lifeblood 
of  our  national  economy.  I  have  enough 
sense  to  know  that  this  cannot  be  done 
in  a  single  operation;  the  cancer  has 
spread  too  far. 

But  this  program  should  be  cut  in  half 
each  year,  until  the  tremendous  and  use¬ 
less  outpouring  of  the  dollars  of  our  con¬ 
stituents  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
trickle. 

The  reality  which  we  as  a  Congress 
will  not  face — have  refused  to  face  for 
years — is  that  the  United  States  is  broke. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  we  are  broke. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  American 
taxpayer  has  given  or  lent — and  how 
much  of  these  loans  do  you  ever  expect 
to  see  again — a  staggering  $84,090,- 
800,000  to  other  nations.  That  sum  rep¬ 
resents  91  percent  of  the  expenditures 
which  we  have  been  asked  to  approve  for 
the  operation  of  the  entire  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  fiscal  year  1963.  It  also  rep¬ 
resents  28x/2  percent  of  our  entire  na¬ 
tional  debt. 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that  had  we  not 
thrown  this  money  away  and  had  instead 
used  it  to  retire  the  national  debt,  that 
debt  today  would  stand  at  a  little  more 
than  $200  billion  instead  of  the  $300  bil¬ 
lion  level  which  it  has  reached,  and 
which  we  have  voted  to  increase. 

Or  to  put  it  another  way — if  we  had 
just  banked  this  money  we  have  taken 
from  the  taxpayers,  we  could  operate 
the  entire  Federal  Government  for  332 
days  of  the  next  fiscal  year  without 
appropriating  a  penny.  We  would  need 
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to  charge  the  taxpayers  only  33  days’ 
expenses  in  the  whole  year. 

Now,  if  you  have  been  lured  into  the 
misguided  belief  that  these  $84  billion 
plus  have  been  spent  to  win  friends  for 
the  United  States — or  to  win  friends  for 
human  decency  as  we  know  it — think 
this  one  over:  Fifty- seven  billions  of  this 
great  giveaway — two-thirds  of  the 
total — went  to  nations  who  boast  of  be¬ 
ing  neutral.  Neutral  nations,  in  my 
opinion,  are  those  who  want  our  money, 
but  refuse  to  call  themselves  our 
friends — call  or  act  like  it. 

In  all  we  have  doled  out  our  taxpayers’ 
money  directly  to  75  nations  or  recog¬ 
nized  political  states.  More  than  $9  bil¬ 
lion  has  gone  into  vague  things  called 
“regional”  or  “nonregional”  or  “oversea 
territorial”  activities  which  are  classified. 
As  I  understand  that  term,  as  applied 
to  this  case,  it  means  things  that  neither 
the  public  nor  the  Congress  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  know. 

It  is  this  lack  of  the  right  to  know — 
the  denial  of  that  right  to  the  American 
people  and  to  their  representatives  in 
the  Congress — which  is  at  the  root  of 
evil  in  the  whole  foreign  aid  concept. 

If  we  in  the  Congress  were  accorded 
the  full  right  to  know — not  for  1  minute 
longer  would  we  tolerate  the  waste  of 
our  national  resources  for  the  nonmutual 
benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  the 
people  who  provide  these  tax  dollars 
which  we  spend  so  quickly  and  so  freely 
were  accorded  their  right  to  know  what 
is  done — I  venture  to  say,  my  colleagues, 
that  not  only  would  there  be  no  foreign 
aid  program  still  in  operation,  but  that 
those  among  us  who  have  insisted  on  its 
continuance  would  not  be  here  today — 
still  insisting  that  this  madness  toward 
economic  suicide  be  continued. 

If  we  in  the  Congress  had  been  told 
the  full  truth  about  this  program,  the 
waste  and  the  stupidity  and  the  thievery 
which  has  characterized  it  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  until  today  would  not  have  oc¬ 
curred.  If  it  had  occurred — and  the 
American  taxpayers  had  been  told  the 
full  truth,  they  would  surely  have  pun¬ 
ished  at  the  polls  those  responsible  for 
this  destructive  waste.  We  cannot  deny 
that  the  Congress  is  responsible  because 
only  we  control  the  public  purse. 

Our  foreign  aid  spending  is  in  clear 
violation  of  the  Constitution  which  we 
are  sworn  to  uphold.  We  cannot  be  true 
to  our  oaths  of  office  by  voting  to  send 
billions  of  dollars  to  Communist  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Communist  Poland — more  bil¬ 
lions  to  the  25  neutral  nations  which 
kow-towed  to  Moscow  at  the  Belgrade 
Conference  while  blasting  the  United 
States — and  more  billions  to  the  6  Latin 
American  nations  who  refused  at  Punta 
del  Este  to  back  up  American  action 
against  the  Communist  Castro. 

Since  the  Conference  at  Punta  del  Este, 
the  United  States  has  awarded  more  in 
loans  and  grants  to  the  6  nations  which 
supported  Castro  than  it  has  to 
the  13  governments  which  supported  our 
own  position.  Those  who  opposed  our 
firm  stand  against  Castro  have  received 
and  are  scheduled  to  receive  a  total  of 
$384,400,000  whereas  those  13  nations 
who  supported  our  position  will  receive 
only  a  total  of  $173  million  during  the 
same  period. 


Here  are  some  specific  examples  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  made  fools 
of  ourselves — or  have  been  made  fools  of 
by  our  beneficiaries — in  our  administra¬ 
tion  of  our  giant  giveaway  program. 

These  are  selected  examples — but  I 
challenge  anyone — I  challenge  the  floor 
leaders  for  this  bill — to  prove  to  me,  to 
prove  to  the  Members  of  this  House,  to 
prove  to  the  tax-bled  American  public, 
that  they  are  not  typical  of  the  whole 
program. 

I  ask  the  gentlemen  who  are  soft- 
soaping  this  bill  down  our  throats  to  tell 
this  House  the  truth  about  foreign  aid 
in  Laos — where  from  the  time  Laos  be¬ 
came  an  independent  nation  in  1954  we 
gave  an  incredible  amount  of  aid — at 
least  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars — to  keep 
a  newly  independent  nation  from  be¬ 
coming  Communist.  Can  we  be  told 
why  the  United  States,  abruptly,  cut  off 
all  aid  to  Laos  just  a  few  months  ago, 
in  an  effort  to  force  what  we  thought  was 
a  pro-Western  government  to  form  a  co¬ 
alition  with  the  Communists?  Can  we 
know  the  truth  about  this  frightful  pic¬ 
ture?  Or  is  it  “classified?” 

I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  eco¬ 
nomic  experts  in  Laos  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  withdrawal  of  our  funds  from 
the  Royal  Lao  Government  has  had 
no  visible  effect  on  the  nation’s  economy, 
except  to  inspire  a  belt-tightening  pro¬ 
gram.  That  would  lead  a  reasonable 
mind  to  suspect  that  our  aid  was  not 
necessary  in  the  first  place.  And  it  also 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  same  tac¬ 
tic  might  work  elsewhere — and  for  the 
same  reason:  That  our  giveaways  are 
not  really  needed. 

May  I  ask  the  floor  leaders  for  this  bill 
to  explain  to  us  how  it  is  that  Brazil — 
our  stanchest  Latin  American  ally 
through  World  War  II  and  since  then 
the  beneficiary  of  a  billion  dollars  of  our 
handouts — was  one  of  the  six  nations 
which  opposed  our  move  at  Punta  del 
Este  to  restrict  the  spread  of  commu¬ 
nism  in  the  Western  Hemisphere?  Or 
can  they  tell  us  if  it  was  an  act  of  friend¬ 
ship — purchased  friendship — when  the 
Brazilian  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
seized,  with  little  protest  from  our  own 
Government — a  $10  million  subsidiary  of 
the  Amei'ican-owned  International  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Co.?  And  yet,  since 
the  Punta  del  Este  Conference,  Brazil 
has  received  from. us  $120  million  and 
has  been  promised  more. 

These  are  not  isolated  matters,  my  col¬ 
leagues.  There  are,  unfortunately  many 
more  like  them.  I  suspect  those  who 
lead  the  fight  for  this  bill  cannot — or 
perhaps,  I  should  say  will  not  explain  to 
us  our  anti-Belgian  pro-Communist  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  Congo,  any  more  than  they 
can  or  will  explain  our  support  of  Indo¬ 
nesia  against  Holland  in  Sukarno’s  at¬ 
tempted  conquest  of  New  Guinea. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
the  United  States  has  lent — if  it  can  be 
called  a  loan — $133  million  of  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  money  to  the  new  African  na¬ 
tion  of  Ghana  to  help  build  a  dam  or  an 
aluminum  plant.  Or  why,  when  our  own 
steel  industry  is  widely  publicized  in 
difficulties,  the  foreign  aid  administra¬ 
tion  announced  just  the  other  day  that 
it  is  conducting  a  survey  to  see  if  we 
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should  spend  some  of  our  taxpayers’ 
dollars  to  build  a  steel  mill  at  Bokaro  in 
India — India,  supposedly  neutral,  but  a 
frequent  critic  of  this  generous  country, 
and  as  frequently  a  kow-towing  friend 
of  the  Kremlin. 

But  these  things  are  no  more  difficult 
of  understanding  than  that  fancy  deal 
in  Cambodia,  where  Communist  Russia 
built  a  “show  place”  hospital — using,  if 
you  please,  materials  financed  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  Can  the  leaders  for 
this  bill  explain  to  me— to  the  House  and 
the  American  people — how  that  came 
about?  Were  we  attempting  to  buy 
Cambodia’s  friendship  for  ourselves — or 
for  our  mortal  enemy? 

And  can  they  tell  us  if  this  is  typical  of 
the  foreign  aid  operations  in  countries 
where  we  are  supposedly  competing  with 
Russia  for  favor?  Or  will  they  tell  us 
what  were  the  findings  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  to  determine  if  there  was  some 
sort  of  collaboration  between  the  United 
States  and  our  other  mortal  enemy — 
Red  China — in  construction  of  elements 
of  the  radio  station  which  the  Chinese 
Communists  “gave”  to  Cambodia?  I 
doubt  that  we  will  be  told.  I  suspect 
this  is  classified. 

But  can  we  be  told,  perhaps,  why  we 
are  pouring  foreign  aid  money  into  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  water  pipeline  project 
in  Vietnam — which  needs  more  water 
about  as  much  as  we  in  this  country 
need  to  increase  our  enormous  grain  sur¬ 
plus?  Or,  mayhap,  we  can  be  told  how 
we  are  defeating  communism  by  helping 
it  to  succeed — in  Red  Poland,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  has  had  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  of  our  money,  or  in  Red  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  which  has  taken  us  for  nearly 
$2  Yz  billion. 

It  would  be  interesting  for  us  to  know 
the  truth  about  the  Chunju  fertilizer 
plant  in  Korea — why  more  than  a  half  a 
million  dollars  was  mysteriously  added 
to  the  $5  million-plus  technical  services 
contract  for  that  plant.  Also  interesting 
would  be  the  truth  about  that  half-mil- 
lion-dollar  soybean  procurement  fund 
that  is  carried  forward  from  year  to  year, 
although  there  is  no  apparent  need 
for  it. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  know  about  the 
Chongpyong  Dam — for  which  we  pro¬ 
vided  $6  million  back  in  1956  to  finance 
a  rehabilitation  project.  Nothing  has 
been  done  on  that  project  in  6  years,  but 
our  aid  agency  still  clings  tightly  to  the 
money.  Similarly,  funds  have  been  al¬ 
located  for  a  steam  electric  generating 
plant  in  southwest  Korea  since  1958 — 
and  nothing  has  been  done  about  that, 
either. 

Move  over  to  Vietnam.  There,  nearly 
$11  million  in  highway  construction 
funds  lie  around  unexpended,  unused — 
and  apparently  not  going  to  be  used  to 
any  great  degree.  But  the  taxpayers  are 
not  getting  it  back — any  more  than  the 
foreign  aid  agency  is  preparing  to  turn 
loose  large  uncontracted  balances  being 
retained  as  valid  obligations  although 
authority  to  use  them  has  expired. 

These  questions  are  ones  for  which  I 
expect  to  get  no  answers.  I  would,  of 
course,  like  to  have  the  answers.  I  also 
would  like  for  the  House  and  for  the 
American  people  to  have  the  answers. 
But  I  do  not  believe  we  will  get  any 
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answers,  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  answers  exist — or  that  if  they  do, 
that  the  truth  will  suit  the  pui-poses  of 
those  who  are  forcing  this  legislation 
upon  us. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  am  not  so 
simpleminded  as  to  say  that  we  must 
right  now  stop  all  foreign  aid.  I  know 
that  this  would  be  a  reckless,  unthink¬ 
ing — and  impossible — suggestion,  be¬ 
cause,  having  supported  most  of  the 
world  for  so  long,  we  cannot,  without 
notice,  withdraw  all  of  that  support. 

I  think,  nevertheless,  that  we  must 
now  face  up  to  the  fact  that  while  we 
call  this  lavish  expenditure  of  our  funds 
a  battle  against  communism,  it  all  too 
often  is  converted  by  wasteful  admin¬ 
istrators  into  a  battle  against  nothing  or 
by  stupid  or  visionary  administrators 
into  a  program  which  props  up — rather 
than  whittles  down — the  dread  and  men¬ 
acing  enemy  of  communism. 

I  will  not  read — but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks,  a  table  listing  the  gifts  of  the 
American  taxpayer  since  World  War  II 
to  foreign  nations.  I  think  it  is  well 
worth  studying — and  the  citizens  of  this 
country  are  entitled  to  read  it,  because 
it  certainly  has  cost  them  heavily.  When 
they  have  read  it,  I  am  certain  that  they 
will  be  able  to  understand  why  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  reported  a  little 
while  ago  that  it  cannot  make  money 
fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  de¬ 
mand — for  neither  can  the  American 
taxpayer  make  it  fast  enough  to  keep 
up  with  the  demands  of  the  many  na¬ 
tions  lined  up  to  take  advantage  of  our 
country’s  generosity  in  its  great  global 
giveaway. 


Austria - $1,  170,  100,  000 

Belgium-Luxembourg _  1,  935,  200,  000 

Denmark -  822,  200,  000 

France -  9,  423,  600,  000 

Germany  (Federal  Repub¬ 
lic)  - i -  4,  993,  900,  000 

Berlin -  127,  000,  000 

Iceland - 62,  600,  000 

Ireland - 146,  200,  000 

Italy  (including  Trieste) _  5,  517,  000,  000 

Netherlands -  2,  416,  000,  000 

Norway -  1,  024,  500,  000 

Poland -  509,  400,  000 

Portugal -  370,  600,  000 

Spain__ -  1,470,300,000 

Sweden -  108,  900,  000 

United  Kingdom _ _ _  8,  668,  300,  000 

Yugoslavia -  2,  132,  400,  000 

Regional -  2,  237,  300,  000 

Burma. - ' _  93,  900,  000 

Cambodia -  263,  600,  000 

China,  Republic  of _  3,  894,  500,  000 

Indochina  (undistributed) _  1,  535,  000,  000 

Indonesia -  558,  000,  000 

Japan. -  3,  462,  500,  000 

Korea -  4,  486,  600,  000 

Laos - - -  301,  200,  000 

Malaya -  21,800,000 

Philippines-— - -  1,  555,  700,  000 

Thailand -  571,  800,  000 

Vietnam -  1,895,900,000 

Regional— _  316,  100,  000 

Greece -  3,  073,  500,  000 

Iran - 1,  012,  500,  000 

Iraq -  65,  300,  000 

Israel _  709,  100,  000 

Jordan _  230,  900,  000 

Lebanon _ _ _  86, 100,  000 

Saudi  Arabia _  46,  600,  000 

Turkey -  3,  094,  900,  000 

United  Arab  Republic _  295,  000,  000 
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Yemen -  $11,300,000 

CENTO -  23,  200,  000 

Afghanistan -  145,  700,  000 

Ceylon - « -  65,  300,  000 

India -  2,  383,  900,  000 

Nepal -  39,  400,  000 

Pakistan -  1,  255,  700,  000 

Regional -  854,  200,  000 

Argentina -  460,  500,  000 

Bolivia -  191,  700,  000 

Brazil - , - - -  1,376,500,000 

Chile - 364,  600,  000 

Columbia _  249,  500,  000 

Costa  Rica _ 68,  700,  000 

Cuba _  52,  000,  000 

Dominican  Republic _  8,  800,  000 

Ecuador _  84,  300,  000 

El  Salvador _  10,  000,  000 

Guatemala _  117,400,000 

Haiti -  80,  400,  000 

Honduras _  34,  900,  000 

Mexico _  600,  000,  000 

Nicaragua _  42,  500,  000 

Panama _  58,  600,  000 

Paraguay - 39,  500,  000 

Peru _  334,  300,  000 

Uruguay -  72,  300,  000 

Venezuela _ I _  73,  300,  000 

West  Indies  Federation _  11,  500,  000 

Oversea  territories _  4,  800,  000 

Regional _  111,  100,  000 

Ethiopia _  115,000,000 

Ghana _  4,  000,  000 

Guinea _ 3,800,000 

Liberia _  73,  300,  000 

Libya _  154,  000,  000 

Morocco _  194,  700,  000 

Nigeria _  6,  200,  000 

Somali  Republic _  9, 100,  000 

Sudan _  44,  100,  000 

Tunisia _  135,200,000 

Oversea  territories _  60,  900,  000 

Regional _  21,600,000 

Nonregional _  3,  336,  200,  000 


Total,  all  countries _  84,  090,  800,  000 


The  American  people  are  beginning  to 
express  extreme  concern  over  the  foreign 
aid  program.  They  are  questioning  the 
value  of  many  of  the  projects  to  which 
our  tax  money  goes — and  they  are  ques¬ 
tioning  the  effectiveness  of  the  projects 
in  supporting  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  international  affairs. 

The  following  are  questions  that  have 
been  asked  of  me — in  some  form  or  an¬ 
other — in  the  past  few  months.  I  chal¬ 
lenge  the  floor  leaders  of  this  legislation 
to  give  the  American  people  the  answers 
to  these  questions. 

In  Laos,  the  government  is  “neutral” 
but  the  Communists  have  a  veto.  Can 
American  dollars  keep  Laos  from  falling 
into  Red  hands? 

In  the  Congo,  our  dollars  mainly 
channeled  through  the  United  Nations, 
aim  to  unify  the  country.  But,  can  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
force  these  people  to  unite  against  their 
will? 

Aid  to  Poland,  we  are  told,  is  intended 
to  keep  it  open  to  Western  ideas  and 
democratic  influence.  Do  our  funds  help 
the  Poles  more  than  they  strengthen 
communism? 

Aid  to  Yugoslavia  is  necessary  we  are 
told  to  keep  this  nation  independent — 
although  we  see  Tito  side  with  Khru¬ 
shchev  on  issues  against  the  United 
States.  Has  U.S.  aid  to  Tito  paid  off? 
Or  if  we  cut  off  this  aid  to  Yugoslavia, 
would  it  lose  its  independence? 

Aid  to  Brazil  may  have  been  designed 
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to  encourage  private  investments  from 
the  United  States,  but  what  about  the 
seizure  of  American  business  by  Brazilian 
States? 

Aid  to  Greece ;  this  nation  has  received 
millions  in  our  foreign  aid  funds,  now  is 
eager  to  receive  more  U.S.  surplus  wheat 
at  cut  rates.  But,  what  about  the  fact 
that  only  286,000  Greeks  in  a  population 
of  8,400,000  pay  income  taxes  now? 

Aid  to  India,  a  nation  preparing  to  buy 
Mig’s  from  Russia  even  to  the  point  of 
making  some  under  license — should  we 
continue  aid  to  this  neutral  nation? 

What  about  aid  to  neutral  nations? 
Certainly  we  have  seen  that  aid  to  neu¬ 
trals  has  not  made  them  pro-United 
States.  Will  foreign  soldiers  have  the 
will  to  fight  our  battle — because  of  the 
foreign  aid  funds  their  nations  receive? 
Can  we  turn  shaky  governments  into 
solid  governments  with  aid  only?  Can 
living  standards  be  raised  in  underde¬ 
veloped  areas  when  population  outruns 
local  resources? 

What  would  happen  if  we  refused  to 
be  blackmailed  into  aiding  neutral  na¬ 
tions  who  threaten  to  run  to  Russia  for 
help?  Would  they  get  that  aid  from 
Russia — or  is  it  true  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  delivered  aid  where  prom¬ 
ised?  Is  it  possible  that  as  economic 
crises  spread  throughout  the.  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  and  its  satellites — Russian  aid  will 
continue  to  fall  far  short  of  Russian 
promises? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions 
the  American  public  has  raised  concern¬ 
ing  our  global  giveaway.  Certainly  our 
people  deserve  these  answers.  I  chal¬ 
lenge  you  to  provide  these  answers. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son]. 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
this  legislation  and  the  administration's 
points  of  view  with  respect  to  it. 

Private  enterprise  has  a  major  role  to 
play  in  the  AID  program.  It  is  a  basic 
objective  of  the  development  assistance 
program  that  private  American  business 
shall  be  included  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  program  to  assist  less  developed 
countries  in  their  economic  growth. 

Congress  has  provided  AID  with  seven 
specific  tools  with  which  to  work  with 
United  States  and  foreign  private  busi¬ 
nessmen  both  here  and  abroad.  The 
Office  of  Development  Finance  and  Pri¬ 
vate  Enterprise  is  a  focal  point  in  AID 
for  broad  contact  with  private  business 
interests.  That  office  is  charged  with  in¬ 
creasing  the  role  of  private  enterprise 
in  the  foreign  assistance  program.  One 
of  its  important  functions  is  to  meet  with 
business  groups  and  individual  business¬ 
men  to  assist  them  in  locating  specific 
business  opportunities  arising  out  of  the 
program. 

To  deal  with  each  tool  briefly. 

First.  Investment  surveys:  AID  has  re¬ 
ceived  over  100  inquiries  about  the  in¬ 
vestment  survey  program.  While  plan- 
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ning  behind  some  of  these  applications 
is  clearly  more  advanced  than  others,  it 
appears  that  AID  will  be  instrumental  in 
assisting  private  investors  in  surveying 
investment  opportunities  in  a  number  of 
countries  including  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Nigeria,  and  Vietnam. 

Second.  Dollar  loans  to  United  States 
and  foreign  private  enterprise:  In  the 
past  6  months  loans  have  been  made  to 
the  following  private  projects — a  truck 
manufacturing  facility,  a  tire  cord  manu¬ 
facturing  facility  also,  in  India,  and  a 
cement  plant  in  Korea. 

Third.  Cooley  loan  program — Public 
Law  480,  section  104(e):  More  than  60 
applications  for  Cooley  loans — from  for¬ 
eign  currency  proceeds  of  sales  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities — are  in 
various  stages  of  processing  within  the 
agency.  Typical  of  these  loans  are  one 
for  a  corporation  in  India  to  process  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber,  and  one  to  a  company  in 
Pakistan  which  will  manufacture  tires. 

Fourth.  Investment  guarantees — spe¬ 
cific  risks:  With  the  liberalization  of  the 
legislation  covering  specific  risk  guar¬ 
antee  authority,  there  has  been  a  notice¬ 
able  increase  in  investor  interest  in  the 
program.  The  backlog  currently  on 
hand  is  570  applications  covering  invest¬ 
ments  of  over  $2  billion. 

Fifth.  Investment  guarantees — ex¬ 
tended  risks:  This  new  program  holds 
great  promise.  Although  no  guarantees 
have  yet  been  written,  several  applica¬ 
tions  have  been  received  for  projects  in 
Venezuela,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  and  the 
Congo. 

Sixth.  Loans  to  development  banks 
for  relending  to  private  borrowers:  As 
of  January  31,  1962,  loans  totaling  $156 
million  had  been  made  to  23  different  in¬ 
stitutions  in  developing  countries,  which 
in  turn  had  made  565  subloans.  AID 
has  on  hand  applications  from  a  dozen 
development  banks. 

Seventh.  Feasibility  surveys:  An  im¬ 
portant  AID  responsibility  is  to  improve 
the  climate  for  private  enterprise  and 
investment,  local  or  foreign,  in  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries.  For  this  purpose, 
studies  have  been  made  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  particularly  in  Latin  America. 
Over  30  feasibihty  surveys  are  in  process 
which  should  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  new  development  institutions,  mostly 
in  Africa. 

On  the  procurement  side  AID  through 
its  OfHce  of  Small  Business  assists 
American  business  to  participate  equi¬ 
tably  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities 
and  services  financed  by  AID.  The  Office 
provides  information  to  the  business 
community  through  publications  of  small 
business  circulars,  award  notices,  and 
procurement  information  bulletins. 
Since  it  is  anticipated  that  80  percent  of 
the  funds  provided  AID  will  be  spent  in 
the  United  States,  a  major  stimulus  is 
thereby  provided  to  U.S.  private  enter¬ 
prise. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Selden], 

(Mr.  SELDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  I  have  been  particular¬ 


ly  concerned  with  title  VI  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  which  embodies  the  so- 
called  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  represents  a 
wholly  new  concept  of  foreign  aid.  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  the  premise  upon 
which  the  Alliance  is  based,  that  is,  that 
U.S.  financial  assistance  is  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  certain  basic  economic  and 
social  reforms  on  the  part  of  the  recipi¬ 
ent  nations.  Without  such  reforms,  for¬ 
eign  assistance  only  perpetuates  existing 
conditions. 

At  Punta  del  Este  last  August,  the 
American  Republics  recognized  that  for¬ 
eign  aid  alone  cannot  solve  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica’s  formidable  economic  and  social 
problems.  They  recognized  that  reforms 
of  their  archaic  tax  and  land-tenure  sys¬ 
tems  are  essential  to  remove  barriers  to 
economic  development  and  to  relieve  ex¬ 
plosive  social  pressures  by  spreading 
more  widely  the  benefits  of  increasing 
abundance.  Accordingly,  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este  calls  upon  the  Latin 
American  nations  to  undertake  basic  fis¬ 
cal  and  agrarian  reforms. 

There  has  been  notable  dissatisfaction 
with  the  pace  with  which  some  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  are  living  up 
to  their  pledges  to  undertake  self-help 
measures.  I  realize  that  11  months  is  a 
short  time  in  which  to  enact  complicated 
legislation  designed  to  correct  centuries- 
old  practice. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  United  States 
grants  assistance  on  the  basis  of  vague 
promises,  we  only  encourage  recalcitrant 
elements  in  Latin  America  to  postpone 
or  avoid  their  responsibilities.  Equally 
self-defeating  is  the  granting  of  bail-out 
assistance  in  response  to  pleas  of  political 
instability  and  violent  upheaval  if  aid  is 
not  forthcoming. 

In  observing  the  operation  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  during  its  first  year, 
I  have  been  deeply  concerned  over  an¬ 
other  aspect,  the  role  of  private  invest¬ 
ment.  Estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
Alliance  over  the  next  10  years  must  nec¬ 
essarily  be  rough.  Preliminary  estimates 
run  to  at  least  $100  billion,  $80  billion  to 
be  raised  in  Latin  America  and  the  rest 
supplied  by  the  United  States,  interna¬ 
tional  lending  agencies,  and  private 
United  States  and  European  investors. 
Of  this  we  can  be  sure:  Latin  America’s 
capital  needs  are  staggering. 

For  example,  recent  careful  estimates 
show  20  million  dwellings  out  of  31  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  region  as  falling  below  mini¬ 
mum  standards  for  human  habitation. 
This  implies  not  only  discomfort  and  a 
corresponding  political  unrest,  but  it 
spells  health  hazards  which  weaken  the 
constructive  capacities  of  the  millions  of 
people  who  live  without  decent  sanita¬ 
tion  and  other  facilities.  Meanwhile, 
the  construction  industry  is  providing 
only  one-third  of  the  dwelling  units 
needed  for  the  annual  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation.  This  means  that  there  is  no 
margin  at  all  for  replacing  the  shacks 
and  huts  in  which  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  now  live  wretchedly. 

I  use  the  housing  situation  only  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  enormity  of  the  task  ahead. 
Almost  any  facet  of  life  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  presents  comparable  dimensions. 
Perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  5  million  souls  are  being  bom  on¬ 
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to  the  scene  each  year,  which  means 
more  people  to  feed,  clothe,  house,  and 
employ,  in  economies  already  straining 
to  maintain  precarious  levels  of  living. 

Clearly,  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  cannot  depend  solely  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  funds.  The  entry  of  private 
capital  is  a  vital  adjunct  to  official  loans. 
Enormous  quantities  of  private  invest¬ 
ments  must  be  attracted  to  establish  the 
indusrties  the  Latin  American  nations 
need  to  provide  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  to  diversify  their  economies. 

Faced  with  the  uncertainties  regard¬ 
ing  possible  expropriations,  private  capi¬ 
tal  is  unlikely  to  take  the  risks.  Private 
capital  can  and  does  find  a  warmer  wel¬ 
come  elsewhere  in  the  more  developed 
countries  where,  ironically,  it  is  less 
needed. 

Within  the  Alliance  we  must  develop 
the  strongest  reasonable  assurances 
against  expropriations.  As  foreign  in¬ 
vestments  show  confidence,  local  capital 
will  in  turn  be  encouraged  to  reinvest 
in  its  country  of  origin,  thus  stemming 
the  discouraging  outflow  from  which  the 
region  suffers. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  long-range  approach  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica’s  economic  and  social  problems  as 
encompassed  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  is  necessary.  We  should  not  devi¬ 
ate,  however,  from  those  basic  require¬ 
ments  outlined  in  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este  as  prerequisites  for  financial 
assistance.  Otherwise,  the  efforts  and 
funds  of  all  concerned  will  be  wasted. 
Furthermore,  we  must  face  squarely  the 
fact  that  failure  of  private  capital  to 
invest  in  Latin  America  means  failure 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  we 
must  insist  upon  the  safeguards  that  are 
necessary  to  attract  foreign  investments. 

While  I  am  in  accord  with  the  long- 
range  objectives  embodied  in  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress,  the  immediate  prob¬ 
lem — a  Communist  stronghold  in  Cuba — 
can  neither  be  ignored  nor  isolated  while 
we  move  forward  toward  the  long-range 
goal.  As  long  as  Cuba  serves  as  a  base 
for  Communist  subversion  and  infiltra¬ 
tion,  the  Alliance’s  long-range  efforts  to 
channel  the  revolutionary  pressures  in 
Latin  America  toward  peaceful  change 
are  in  grave  jeopardy. 

It  is  known  that  Fidel  Castro  and  his 
Communist  cohorts  are  currently  en¬ 
gaged  in  revolutionary  operations  against 
at  least  10  of  his  Latin  American  neigh¬ 
bors.  In  an  arsenal  in  Matanzas  Prov¬ 
ince,  Castro  has  collected  all  the  United 
States,  British,  and  Dominican  Republic 
weapons  inherited  from  Batista.  There 
the  armaments  are  reconditioned  and 
stored,  then  smuggled  to  guerrilla  forces 
in  other  Latin  American  countries.  Stu¬ 
dent  volunteers  who  fought  side  by  side 
with  Communist  leaders  and  leftist 
marines  in  the  recent  Venezuelan  upris¬ 
ing  were  equipped  with  arms  traced  to 
Cuba.  It  is  also  reliably  reported  that 
Castro  has  shipped  arms  to  agents  in 
Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Brazil,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  Columbia, 
Peru,  and  Ecuador. 

The  achievement  of  evolutionary  re¬ 
forms  is  difficult  enough,  but  constant 
Cuban  harassment  undermines  even  the 
most  dedicated  efforts.  We  can  expect 
more  violence  and  more  flight  of  capital 
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throughout  the  hemisphere  as  the  Cuban 
Communists  strive  to  create  a  climate  of 
fear  and  uncertainty.  Thus,  in  addition 
to  our  long-range  efforts,  the  American 
Republics  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 
Cuban  problem  in  the  blind  hope  that  it 
will  disappear.  If  we  believe  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  Cuban  communism  can 
coexist  in  the  same  hemisphere,  we  are 
embarked  on  a  policy  which  can  only  end 
in  disaster. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
clearly  recognize  both  the  long-range 
and  the  immediate  dangers  that  con¬ 
front  us  and  our  Latin  American  neigh¬ 
bors  in  this  hemisphere  and  then  take 
whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to 
eliminate  those  dangers. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry], 

(Mr.  BARRY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  this  legislation,  and  also  to 
particularly  support  an  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  giving  the  Presi¬ 
dent  discretionary  authority  to  give  aid 
to  Communist  nations  when  it  is,  first,  in 
the  national  interest;  second,  the  nation 
is  not  controlled  by  international  com¬ 
munism;  and,  third,  when  such  assist¬ 
ance  will  promote  independence  of  the 
recipient  nation. 

This  amendment  will  be  offered  and 
I  implore  you  to  give  it  your  every  at¬ 
tention  this  afternoon  when  it  is  de¬ 
bated  fully  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  short  time  al¬ 
lotted  to  me  I  would  like  to  speak  a 
little  about  the  implications  of  what 
would  happen  should  this  bill  not  pass 
today,  and  I  direct  your  attention  to 
the  economic  aspects  affecting  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill.  Sometimes  we  may  pos¬ 
sibly  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Public 
Law  480,  although  not  tied  to  this  bill, 
is  an  important  foreign  policy  tool.  We 
know  that  Public  Law  480  currencies  are 
being  generated  all  over  the  world  which 
are  part  of  our  foreign  policy  and  used 
over  and  over  again  to  aid  in  carrying 
out  assistance  activities.  These  funds 
could  not  be  utilized  effectively  unless  the 
present  authority  provided  in  this  bill  is 
extended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  about  the  eco¬ 
nomic  aspects  as  they  affect  certain 
phases  of  industry  in  this  Nation?  Let 
us  take  the  farming  industry.  The 
farming  industry,  so  far  as  Public  Law 
480  is  concerned,  would  no  longer  be 
part  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  involves 
the  following:  2.322  million  bushels  of 
wheat.  How  about  feed  grains — 354 
million  bushels  of  corn,  oats,  barley, 
sorghum,  and  rye;  5.851  million  pounds 
of  fats  and  oils;  6.300  million  bales  of 
cotton;  332  million  pounds  of  tobacco? 
And  meat  and  poultry,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  worth  another  $25  million;  or 
dairy  products,  362  million  pounds,  to 
say  nothing  of  rice  of  71  million  hun¬ 
dredweight.  It  has  been  said  here  on 
the  floor  that  this  represents  some  $11 
billion  of  programed  sales  which  have 
made  it  possible  to  accumulate  $2.6  bil¬ 
lion  in  foreign  currencies  to  use  in  order 
to  carry  out  our  foreign  policy.  The 


cost  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  these  title  I  sales  has  been 
$7,592  million,  which  cost  does  include 
some  $851  million  in  shipping  costs. 

What  about  the  shipping  industry 
that  is  affected  here?  There  is  the  $850 
million  worth  of  shipping  charges  for 
our  already  hard-hit  maritime  industry; 
at  least  that  portion  carried  in  Ameri¬ 
can  bottoms. 

We  have  had  before  the  committee 
representatives  of  labor  who  have  shown 
that  700,000  jobs  are  generated  by  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  What  does  this  mean? 
This  mean  product  in  demand  by  for¬ 
eign  countries  which  place  orders  in 
America  have  generated  700,000  jobs. 
Someone  could  say,  “You  have  this 
money  to  spend  elsewhere.”  But  the 
facts  are  that  we  would  not  have  this 
increased  production  because  this  is  a 
consumer  demand  created  by  our  foreign 
aid  activities. 

I  could  go  on  and  give  you  some  other 
detriments  to  the  national  economy  if 
this  bill  does  .not  pass.  What  about  the 
investment  guarantee  provision  in  this 
act?  What  about  our  businessmen  who 
want  to  go  abroad  today  but  who  are 
fearful  of  certain  factors  affecting  their 
investments?  In  this  act  there  are  three 
forms  of  protection  to  our  businessmen 
who  want  to  go  abroad  and  establish 
industries.  There  is  a  specific  risk. 
There  is  the  extended  risk  for  a  project 
which  provides  that  up  to  75  percent 
would  be  guaranteed  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  Or  in  the  field  of  housing  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  loan  investment  can 
be  guaranteed. 

These  investment  guarantees  over  a 
14-year  period  have  cost  Uncle  Sam 
only  $8,000,  and  there  is  a  chance  of 
getting  some  of  that  $8,000  back.  There 
is  a  substantial  detriment  to  further 
foreign  investment  by  our  not  passing 
this  bill. 

I  should  like  to  say  in  conclusion  that 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
last  page  of  the  bill  which  would  place 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Conference  which  is  attended  by  dele¬ 
gates  from  this  body  on  a  somewhat 
similar  appointive  basis  as  those  who 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Confer¬ 
ences  that  are  held.  Specifically  my 
amendment  requires  that  four  members 
of  the  nine  House  of  Representative 
delegates  of  this  NATO  group  should  be 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly], 

(Mrs.  KELLY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
11921,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1962,  is  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
to  be  reported  to  this  House  for  action. 
It  implements  our  foreign  policy  as  well 
as  our  domestic  policy. 

I  have  consistently  supported  foreign 
aid  legislation.  I.  have  endeavored  to 
explain  to  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
were  and  are  doubtful  as  to  the  need  for 
this  legislation.  I  must  regretfully  say 
that  I  now  find  more  determined  oppo- 
sion  to  this  legislation. 


What  are  the  causes  of  this  increased 
opposition?  In  asking  this  question,  I 
address  myself  to  those  of  you  who  have 
open  minds  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  and 
cannot  hope  to  sway  those  who  have  con¬ 
sistently  opposed  this  legislation. 

In  recent  years  we  have  all  become 
aware  of  the  failures  and  shortcomings 
of  our  foreign  assistance  programs.  We 
have  seen  many  nations  to  whom  we 
have  given  our  hard-earned  dollars  turn 
away  from  us  or  appear  disinterested  in 
the  tremendous  struggle  between  East 
and  West.  We  have  seen  too  many  sit¬ 
uations  such  as  that  in  Laos,  Vietnam, 
the  Congo,  and  Iraq,  and  far  too  many 
instances  of  waste  and  inefficiency  in 
our  Government’s  management  of  as¬ 
sistance  programs. 

Further,  I  am  decidedly  disturbed' by 
the  evidence  which  keeps  on  cropping 
up,  exposing  weaknesses  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  program.  It  seems  that 
no  matter  what  we  do  here  in  Congress — 
no  matter  what  strict  requirements  we 
place  in  the  law — the  people  who  ad¬ 
minister  it  every  once  in  a  while  bungle 
the  job. 

I  am  not  happy  about  the  expenditures 
this  bill  entails.  They  are  not  welcome 
at  a  time  when  we  have  a  record-break¬ 
ing  budget,  when  we  have  finished  the 
fiscal  year  1962  with  a  deficit,  and  when 
the  economy  of  our  country  is  in  need  of 
a  boost — instead  of  continued  high  tax 
rates. 

These  facts  do  not  make  the  foreign 
aid  program  popular.  They  do  not  make 
it  easy  for  us  to  vote  for  it  any  more 
than  the  enormous  request  of  the  agri¬ 
culture  bill. 

I  submit,  however,  that  none  of  these 
are  valid  reasons  for  opposing  this  legis¬ 
lation.  As  I  see  it,  if  we  look  to  our  suc¬ 
cesses,  we  will  find  that  they  far  out¬ 
weigh  the  failures.  In  any  program  of 
the  magnitude  and  longevity  of  foreign 
aid,  a  perfect  record — while  it  should 
be  sti’ived  for — is  unattainable.  I  have 
yet  to  find  a  more  acceptable  program. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  sup¬ 
ported  the  foreign  aid  program  in  years 
past,  when  it  was  conducted  by 
the  Eisenhower  administration — even 
though,  during  those  years,  we  have  lost 
ground  in  Korea,  in  Vietnam,  in  Cuba, 
and  in  other  areas — and1  even  though, 
ignoring  the  pledge  about  liberating  the 
captive  nations,  contained  in  the  1952 
Republican  platform,  the  administration 
had  failed  to  act  when  the  bread-and- 
freedom  riots  occurred  in  Poland  in  1956 
and  later  that  year  when  the  revolt  broke 
out  in  Hungary. 

I  continue  to  support  this  legislation 
now  for  the  same  reasons.  To  state  it 
briefly,  in  a  world  torn  by  the  contest  be¬ 
tween  freedom  and  tyranny,  and  bat¬ 
tered  by  the  frequently  conflicting  inter¬ 
ests  and  desires  of  some  100  independent 
nations,  there  is  no  easy  or  cheap  way 
to  lasting  peace  and  security.  But  let  us 
be  realistic.  This  is  permanent  legisla¬ 
tion.  Let  us  accept  the  criticisms  and 
turn  them  in  a  constructive  direction. 

The  attainment  of  our  goals  requires 
sacrifice  and  the  best  effort  of  all  free 
men  and  women.  For  us  in  the  United 
States,  that  sacrifice  and  that  effort  are 
embodied  to  a  large  extent  in  the  bill 
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before  us  and  in  our  annual  Defense  De¬ 
partment  appropriations. 

In  his  request  to  Congress  this  year, 
the  President  requested  a  total  authori¬ 
zation  of  $4,878,500,000.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  after  conducting 
extensive  hearings,  cut  the  request  of 
the  Executive  to  $3,715,400,000.  Of  this 
amount,  $1,915,400,000  is  for  operations 
in  fiscal  1963.'  The  balance  of  $1,800 
million  is  a  future  authorization  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  to  cover  fiscal  years 
1964,  1965,  and  1966  at  the  rate  of  $600 
million  per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  acknowledging  all  these 
problems,  worked  for  many  weeks  on 
this  legislation.  From  the  fiscal  view¬ 
point,  many  complaints  were  heard 
about  the  great  amounts  spent  for  for¬ 
eign  aid  when  we  have  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  with  its  drain  on  our  gold 
supply  and  an  unbalanced  budget. 
These  protests,  while  seemingly  valid 
on  their  face,  do  not  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  lend  tremendous  support  to  our 
domestic  economy  and  do  not  to  any 
large  extent  affect  our  balance-of -pay¬ 
ments  position.  Some  82  percent  of  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  funds  are  spent  in  the 
United  States  and  some  73  percent  of  the 
economic  aid  funds  will  be  spent  in  the 
United  States.  These  expenditures  are 
a  great  factor  in  keeping  in  production 
the  steel  mills  of  Pittsburgh ;  the  aircraft 
factories  from  Long  Island  to  Los  An¬ 
geles;  the  oil  wells  of  Texas;  the  factories 
of  Detroit,  and  the  farms  of  the  Great 
Plains.  In  short,  almost  every  commu¬ 
nity  and  area  in  the  United  States  is 
beneficially  affected  by  our  foreign  aid 
operations. 

In  line  with  this,  it  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  $1.4  billion  of  business  has  been 
brought  into  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  multilateral  programs  of  co¬ 
ordinated  procurement  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization.  I  am  particularly  proud  to 
have  sponsored  this  amendment  which  is 
now  contained  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
section  502  of  this  bill. 

In  addition,  the  investment  guarantee 
program  of  section  103(b)(2)  for  which 
$100  million  is  authorized  gives  wide 
security  and  opportunity  to  American 
business.  The  provision  in  section  1-04 
for  surveys  of  investment  opportunities 
in  less  developed  countries  is  anqther 
tool  for  the  help  of  American  business¬ 
men. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  which  places 
emphasis  on  self-help  measures  is  an 
approach  which  has  been  long  overdue. 
While  large  sums  of  money  are  involved 
and  the  authorization  of  $2.4  billion 
covers  the  next  4  years,  during  the  first 
year  of  operations,  significant  gains  have 
been  made: 

First.  Bolivia  has  granted  71,000  land 
titles  to  small  farmers. 

Second.  Brazil  has  adopted  a  5-year 
development  plan  for  its  depressed 
northeastern  region  and  has  spent  $100 
million  during  the  first  year  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

"■Third.  Columbia  has  enacted  an 
agrarian  reform  program  and  is  compen¬ 
sating  the  large  landowners  for  their 
holdings. 


Fourth.  El  Salvador  has  raised  income 
tax  rates,  adopted  minimum  wage  legis¬ 
lation  and  a  monetary  stabilization 
program. 

Fifth.  Uruguay  has  adopted  its  first 
income  tax  legislation.  These  accom¬ 
plishments  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
impetus  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
are  the  best  reasons  for  the  continuance 
of  the  program.  It  is  of  extreme  impor¬ 
tance  to  note  that  80  percent  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  funds  will  be  used 
for  loans  repayable  in  dollars. 

This  year  your  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  aimed  at  tightening  up  the 
administration  of  this  program  and 
included  amendments  to  combat  dis¬ 
crimination  against  American  citizens — 
because  of  race,  color  or  religion — by 
countries  benefiting  from  our  aid;  to 
protect  American  citizens  against  losses 
resulting  from  expropriation  of  their 
properties  in  foreign  countries;  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  use  of  private  channels  of 
trade  in  the  purchase  in  the  United 
States,  by  the  governments  of  economi¬ 
cally  developed  countries,  of  defense 
articles;  and  to  tighten  up  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  assistance  to  governments 
indebted  to  U.S.  citizens. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  explain 
the  two  amendments  which  I  proposed, 
and  which  were  adopted  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

COMMERCIAL  SALES  OF  DEFENSE  ARTICLES 

The  first  amendment  is  contained  in 
section  201(b)  of  the  bill  before  the 
House.  Its  aim  is  to  promote  the  use 
of  private  channels  of  trade  by  the 
industrial  nations  of  the  world  when 
they  purchase  certain  defense  articles  in 
the  United  States. 

Under  section  507(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  was  authorized  to  act 
as  a  broker — or  purchasing  agent — for 
friendly  countries  and  international 
organizations  desiring  to  purchase 
defense  articles  or  services  in  the  United 
States. 

This  was  good  and  well.  The  Con¬ 
gress  put  this  authority  in  the  law  for  a 
dual  purpose:  First,  to  provide  this  spe¬ 
cial  service  for  the  developing  countries 
which  may  not  have  large  and  special¬ 
ized  oversea  purchasing  organizations; 
and,  second,  to  encourage  maximum 
utilization  of  U.S.  defense  articles  and 
services,  especially  of  surplus  items. 

What  has  developed,  however?  We 
find  that  the  Defense  Department  has 
become  the  purchasing  agent — or  bro¬ 
ker — for  the  military  establishments  of 
the  industrialized  as  well  as  the  less- 
developed  countries.  And,  secondly,  we 
find  the  Defense  Department  performing 
these  services  not  only  with  respect  to 
surplus  military  items,  or  items  in  its 
stocks,  or  classified  items — but  also  with 
respect  to  items  available  commercially 
in  the  United  States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  competing  with — and 
taking  business  away  from — legitimate 
private  enterprise  in  the  United  States. 
And,  as  I  said,  this  is  not  competition 
involving  items  in  the  stock  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense;  it  is  competition 
involving  the  ordering  and  purchase  of 
new  items,  of  items  available  in  the  open 
market. 
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There  is  no  justification  for  this  type 
of  destructive  and  unnecessary  Govern¬ 
ment  competition  with  private  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  amendment  embodied  in  section* 
201(b)  is  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the 
practices  I  have  described. 

The  amendment  will  not  affect  the 
services  which  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  is  currently  authorized  to  perform 
for  the  less-developed  nations. 

Further,  it  does  not  affect  the  sales 
of  surplus  military  stocks,  or  of  items  in 
the  inventory  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense. 

The  Department  will  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  make  these  sales. 

The  only  thing  that  section  201(b) 
prohibits  is  this:  It  forbids  the  Defense 
Department  to  act  as  a  purchasing  agent 
for  the  industrialized  countries  of  the 
world  with  respect  to  new  procurement 
of  items  generally  available  for  purchase 
from  commercial  sources  in  the  United 
States. 

This  is  a  modest  restriction,  and  even 
that  restriction  can  be  waived  under 
section  201(b)  if  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  determines  that  such  a  waiver  is 
in  the  national  interest. 

I  believe  that  there  is  every  reason  for 
the  enactment  of  this  section. 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  AID  TO  GOVERNMENTS 
INDEBTED  TO  U.S.  CITIZENS 

My  second  amendment  is  contained 
in  section  301(c)  of  H.R.  11921.  Its 
purpose  is  to  tighten  the  prohibition 
against  assistance  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  which  are  indebted  to  U.S. 
citizens. 

As  the  law  reads  at  present,  U.S.  as¬ 
sistance  cannot  be  extended  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  is  indebted  to  any  U.S.  citi¬ 
zen  for  goods  or  services  furnished  to 
such  government,  when  the  American 
citizen  has  exhausted  the  available  legal 
remedies  and  the  foreign  government 
does  not  deny  or  contest  the  debt. 

The  law,  as  presently  written,  does  not 
apply  to  a  breach  of  contract  which  oc¬ 
curs  before  the  goods  ordered  by  a  for¬ 
eign  government  are  delivered.  Further, 
the  present  law  is  ineffective  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  situation  in  which  a  foreign 
government  decides  not  to  honor  certain 
debts  of  its  predecessor  government. 

Section  301(c)  of  H.R.  11921  proposes 
to  close  these  loopholes.  It  augments 
section  620(c)  of  the  law  in  two  re¬ 
spects  : 

First,  by  extending  the  prohibition  of 
that  section  to  debts  arising  from  the 
ordering  of  goods  and  services  from 
American  citizens. 

This  should  make  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  pause  before  it  breaks  a  contract 
with  an  American  firm  without  provid¬ 
ing  such  a  firm  with  adequate  compen¬ 
sation. 

And,  second,  by  extending  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  section  620(c)  to  cases  in  which 
the  indebtedness  of  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  arises  under  an  unconditional 
guarantee  of  payment  given  by  such 
government  or  any  predecessor  gov¬ 
ernment. 

We  are  trying  to  encourage  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  private  enterprise  in  the 
development  of  the  less-developed  na¬ 
tions.  The  best  way  to  encourage  such 
participation  is  by  seeking  fair  treat- 
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ment  of  American  firms  at  the  hands  of 
foreign  governments.  The  amendment 
embodied  in  section  301(c)  of  the  bill 
does  jilst  that.  It  puts  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  on  notice  that  they  cannot  mis¬ 
treat  private  American  enterprise  with¬ 
out  running  the  risk  of  losing  assistance 
being  provided  by  our  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  11921  is  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  to  be  reported  to 
the  House  for  action.  It  is  a  policy  bill. 
It  implements  our  foreign  policy,  as  well 
as  our  domestic  policy.  Its  adoption  is 
of  the  utmost  urgency.  Without  it,  the 
free  world’s  defenses  against  the  mono¬ 
lithic  Communist  giant  will  crumble — 
with  it  we  can  continue  to  fight,  on  a 
worldwide  basis,  for  the  principles  upon 
which  our  Government  is  founded. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
.1962  not  because  I  consider  it  to  be  any 
panacea  or  any  automatic  solution  of  all 
the  problems  that  face  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time  but  because  I  con¬ 
sider  it  to  be  one  more  weapon  in  the 
armory  that  must  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
the  continuing  conflict  with  communism 
in  which  we  are  engaged  at  the  present 
time  and  the  continuing  struggle  for  the 
survival  of  the  United  States  of  America 
as  we  know  it. 

Some  mention  has  previously  been 
made  in  the  debate  of  some  of  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Hardy  subcommittee  which 
have  been  critical  of  the  operation  of 
this  program.  The  implication  of  the 
speaker  was  that  one  could  not  accept 
the  Hardy  committee  recommendations 
and  support  this  legislation  at  the  same 
time.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  not  only 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  but  also  a  member  of  the  Hardy 
subcommittee,  and  I  have  taken  part  in 
the  hearings  and  the  deliberations  of  this 
subcommittee.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
deficiencies  in  the  administration  of  this 
program  that  have  been  demonstrated, 
but  the  fact  that  there  have  been  de¬ 
ficiencies  and  defects  shown  in  its  ad¬ 
ministration  is  no  reason  why  the  pro¬ 
gram  itself  as  a  whole  should  not  be 
continued. 

We  have  seen  deficiencies  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  program.  Certainly  we  have  seen 
waste  demonstrated  in  that  program. 
We  have  seen  defects  in  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  and  waste  there,  but  that  is  not 
an  argument  for  the  abolition  of  these 
programs  as  entities. 

It  is  an  argument  to  which  I  subscribe 
with  enthusiasm  for  a  better  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  program.  I  believe  that 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Fowler  Hamilton,  the  present  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  AID  agency  are  devoted  in  the 
highest  degree  to  improving  the  person¬ 
nel  and  tightening  the  administration  of 
this  program.  It  is  in  this  area  of  per¬ 
sonnel  selection  and  supervision,  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  major  defects  and  de¬ 
ficiencies  have  taken  place. 

Incidentally,  it  is  my  recollection  that 
all  the  members  of  the  Hardy  subcom¬ 
mittee  have  voted  for  mutual  security 
legislation. 


Mention  has  also  been  made  in  this 
debate  of  the  fact  that  this  program  is 
responsible  for  the  deficit  in  the  balance 
of  payments  that  exists  at  the  present 
time. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
mention  several  facts.  It  is  true,  as  our 
committee  report  on  this  bill  says,  that 
there  is  some  contribution  to  the  imbal¬ 
ance  in  the  balance  of  payments  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  program,  but  actually  the 
major  portion  of  the  funds  under  this 
program  are  not  sent  abroad.  It  is  not 
a  pouring  out  of  the  gold  of  the  United 
States  into  other  areas  of  the  world.  The 
fact  is  that  73  percent  of  the  funds  spent 
for  economic  aid  under  present  legisla¬ 
tion  in  fiscal  year  1962,  will  be  spent  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
has  set  as  its  goal  in  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture  an  expenditure  of  80  percent  of 
those  funds.  So  80  percent  of  these 
funds  will  be  spent  in  the  United  States. 
It  also  should  be  emphasized  that  82  per¬ 
cent  of  the  military  assistance  funds 
which  amount  to  $1.5  billion  under  this 
act  are  spent  in  the  United  States.  So 
the  great  part  of  these  funds  are  spent 
here. 

Now  where  does  the  military  imbal¬ 
ance  that  I  have  mentioned  come  from? 
The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  we  have  bases 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  troops 
in  Germany.  We  have  naval  bases.  We 
have  air  bases  in  Spain,  in  the  Azores 
and  throughout  the  world.  If  we  wanted 
to  close  them  down  and  bring  back  the 
men  who  are  stationed  there,  we  could 
do  that  and  avoid  our  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $3  billion  and  we  could,  therefore, 
eliminate  this  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments.  But  it  just  is  not  true  that 
the  deficit  is  due  in  a  major  degree  to 
this  foreign  assistance  program. 

Mention  has  also  been  made  of  the 
disappointment  that  has  been  felt  in  the 
slow  progress  under  another  phase  of 
this  program,  and  that  is  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  I,  too,  share  the  regret 
that  there  could  not  thave  been  greater 
progress  in  this  program.  But,  the  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  is,  that  we  have  a  President 
who  is  now  interested  in  trying  to  do 
something  in  this  area.  He  is  daring  to 
put  his  prestige  on  the  line  in  this  vital 
sector  where  the  issue  is  so  much  in 
doubt.  We  are  entering  the  game  in  the 
ninth  inning,  with  two  outs  and  the  score 
against  us.  But,  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  do  something  specific  and  effective 
and  even  if  mistakes  are  made  and  even 
if  there  may  be  some  setbacks,  neverthe¬ 
less  the  fact  is  that  we  are  devoted  to 
trying  to  help  these  people  who  are  our 
neighbors  in  Latin  America  to  bring 
democracy  and  progress  to  their  coun¬ 
tries  with  resultant  beneficial  effects  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
security  of  the  hemisphere  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]. 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
past  several  weeks  a  steamroller  lobby 
has  been  operating  in  Washington,  ad¬ 
vocating  continuation  of  American  as¬ 


sistance  to  the  Communist  regimes  in 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  I  use  the  term 
“steamroller”  because  all  the  stops  have 
been  pulled  out  to  so  confuse  the  basic 
issue  of  using  American  taxpayers’ 
money  to  strengthen  our  avowed  enemies 
that  logic  and  reason  will  have  a  difficult 
time  prevailing  on  this  question. 

Call  of  the  House 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  making  an  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  statement. 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quo¬ 
rum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Ninety-two  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


Alford 

Andersen, 

Minn. 

Ashley 

Ayres 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Blatnlk 

Blitch 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Chiperfield 

Co  ad 

Collier 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Dooley 


[Roll  No.  151] 

Flood  Powell 

Frazier  Riley 

Harrison,  Va.  Roberts,  Ala. 
Hoffman,  Mich.  Saund 


Horan 

Kearns 

Kilburn 

Kowalski 

McSween 

Mailliard 

Meader 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Morrison 

Moulder 

O'Brien,  111. 

Peterson 


Shelley 

Short 

Smith,  Calif. 
Spence 
Springer 
Taber 

Thompson,  La. 

Thornberry 

Tollefson 

Utt 

Yates 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  11921,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  388  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feighan], 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
lengths  to  which  the  steam-roller  lobby 
has  gone  is  perhaps  best  demonstrated 
by  the  sudden  return  to  the  United 
States  of  George  Kennan,  American  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Yugoslavia.  Mr.  Kennan 
has  appeared  on  nationwide  television 
advocating  American  assistance  to  the 
Communist  regime  in  Yugoslavia.  A 
feature  article  written  by  him  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
charge  the  other  body  with  exhibiting 
a  dangerous  ignorance  of  foreign  policy 
problems  by  enactment  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
which  prohibited  American  assistance  to 
any  country  known  to  be  dominated  by 
communism  or  Marxism.  The  clear  in¬ 
tention  of  the  article  to  which  I  refer 
was  to  frighten  and  intimidate  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House  from  taking  similar 
action  on  the  bill  now  under  consider¬ 
ation. 

I  believe  a  far  greater  danger  to  our 
security  as  a  nation  is  involved  in  an  act 
wherein  an  American  Ambassador  ac¬ 
credited  to  a  foreign  country,  returns 
to  the  United  States  to  lobby  for  legis- 
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lation  in  support  of  the  country  to  which 
he  is  accredited.  This  danger  is  com¬ 
pounded  hundreds  of  times  over  when 
that  Ambassador  returns  from  a  coun¬ 
try  ruled  by  a  notorious  Communist 
regime  and  argues  that  unless  we  provide 
the  assistance  to  keep  that  regime  in 
power,  we  will  be  endangering  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States.  I  ask  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House  whether  they  know 
of  any  case  in  the  entire  history  of  our 
country  similar  to  this  one.  I  know  of 
none.  This  episode  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  life-long  work  of  so  many  career 
diplomats  who  have  served  with  fidelity, 
distinction,  and  honor  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  very  able  and  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  colleague  if  he  can  tell  us 
just  how  successful  have  been  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  counsel  of  Ambassador  Kennan 
on  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  The  record  of  Mr. 
Kennan  on  foreign  policy  reflects  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  failures  with  respect  to  the 
Russian  problem.  Mr.  Kennan,  by  his 
own  admission,  offered  the  containment 
policy  and  every  Member  of  this  House 
knows  that  this  policy  drove  our  country 
into  political  paralysis  and  a  purely  de¬ 
fensive  position,  politically  and  other¬ 
wise,  from  which  the  present  and  two 
previous  administrations  have  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  extricate  them¬ 
selves.  It  was  Mr.  Kennan’s  estimate  in 
1956  that  revolt  on  an  effective  scale 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  was  impossible. 
The  Hungarian  freedom  revolution  of 
that  same  year  put  the  lie  to  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nan’s  views  on  this  matter.  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nan  has  advocated  a  policy  of  strategic 
withdrawal  from  Europe,  the  effect  of 
which  would  ultimately  dismember  the 
NATO  alliance  and  thus  give  the  Rus¬ 
sians  a  free  hand  in  all  of  Europe.*  In 
a  series  of  six  lectures  over  the  British 
Broadcasting  Company  in  1957,  a  series 
known  as  Reith  lectures,  Mr.  Kennan 
advocated  policy  lines  calculated  to 
force  an  acceptance  of  status  quo  with 
the  Russians. 

It  may  be  coincidental  that  these  lec¬ 
tures  were  broadcast  at  a  time  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  an  emergency  meeting 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion  in  Paris,  called  to  consider  the  world 
wide  propaganda  victory  achieved  by 
the  Russian  success  in  launching  the  first 
earth  satellite.  The  proposals  advanced 
by  Mr.  Kennan  in  his  Reith  lecture  series 
entitled,  “Russia,  the  Atom  and  the 
West,”  clearly  reflects  his  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  United  States,  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  community,  to 
win  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nan  has  many  times  defined  his  meaning 
of  a  status  quo  with  the  Russians — to 
him  it  means  there  is  a  finality  to  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  central  east 
Europe  which  have  placed  the  yoke  of 
Communist  tyranny  around  the  necks  of 
the  once  free  and  independent  nations 
m  that  part  of  the  world.  That  policy 
would  have  expelled  us  from  Europe. 
Free  Berlin  would  have  been  taken  over 


by  the  Russians,  as  they  took  over  by 
armed  force  so  many  countries. 

Among  other  things  Mr.  Kennan  al¬ 
leged  that  he  did  not  know  of  a  single 
person  who  had  occupied  himself  re¬ 
sponsibly  with  the  problem  of  Yugoslavia 
who  did  not  agree  with  him.  As  is  well 
known,  there  are  multitudes  of  compe¬ 
tent  authorities  who  have  occupied 
themselves  with  the  problems  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  for  many  more  years  than  Mr. 
Kennan  has,  who  are  in  complete  dis¬ 
agreement  with  his  views.  One  such 
authority  on  Yugoslavia,  the  well  known 
educator,  author,  and  university  profes¬ 
sor,  Dr.  Slobodan  M.  Draskovich,  is  the 
author  of  the  revealing  book:  “Tito — 
Moscow’s  Trojan  Horse.”  At  my  request, 
Dr.  Draskovich  made  a  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  Tito  regime,  its  internal 
and  external  policies,  and  the  effect  of 
American  assistance  on  such  policies.  I 
would  like  to  share  this  scholarly 
analysis  with  Members  of  the  House 
and  I  have  obtained  unanimous  consent 
in  the  House  to  include  this  analysis — 
“Should  the  United  States  Give  Aid  to 
Communist  Regimes” : 

Should  the  United  States  Give  Aid  to 
Communist  Regimes 

The  problem  of  U.S.  aid  to  Communist 
countries  has  served  to  underscore  the  grow¬ 
ing  importance  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the 
cold  war.  Decisive  points  are  clearly  emerg¬ 
ing  in  spite  of  all  the  complexity,  vagaries, 
and  changes  in  the  international  picture. 
The  most  significant  and  determinative  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  struggle  between  freedom  and 
communism  in  the  world  is  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

What  our  Communist  enemies  do  is  im¬ 
portant,  therefore  we  should  continue  watch¬ 
ing  closely  their  machinations  and  imperi¬ 
alistic  intrigues  in  the  whole  world,  particu¬ 
larly  in  our  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
Communist-enslaved  nations  are  also  of 
great  importance.  Their  peoples  never  chose 
to  live  under  communism.  They  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  free  will, 
because  communism  was  imposed  upon 
them.  They  do  not  want  communism  today 
and  they  dream  and  hope  that  the  free  world 
will  not  forget  them,  but  give  them  the  help 
which  they  so  richly  deserve.  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  the  enslaved  nations  are 
today  more  clearly  aware  of  the  true  nature 
of  communism  and  more  resolutely  and  un¬ 
waveringly  anticommunistie  than  most  of 
the  free  nations.  They  closely  watch  our 
basic  attitude  in  the  cold  war,  our  message 
to  the  world,  our  foreign  policy,  our  wisdom, 
and  above  all  our  determination  to  fight 
and  work  for  freedom  as  stanchly  and  de¬ 
votedly  as  the  Communists  are  working  and 
plotting  to  destroy  freedom  in  the  world. 

The  elements  of  the  main  problems  under 
discussion  can  best  be  grouped  in  three  cat¬ 
egories — the  pertinent  facts  of  the  matter; 
the  political  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
facts;  the  basic  aims  and  yardsticks  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

Since  1959  I  have  had  the  occasion  of 
presenting  every  year  a  systematic  survey 
of  the  main  facts,  events,  statements,  meet¬ 
ings,  conferences,  and  developments  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  problem  of  our  relationship  with 
Communist  Yugoslavia.  On  this  occasion, 
I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  those  facts  or  the 
analyses  which  were  presented  on  those  occa¬ 
sions.  The  gist  of  the  matter  is  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  since  October  1944,  when  Tito  was 
installed  in  power  in  Belgrade  by  the  Soviet 
troops  of  Marshal  Tolbukhin,  as  well  as  in 
its  foreign  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  or 
other  Communist  countries  and  with  the 
West,  particularly  with  the  United  States — 
one  thing  has  certainly  remained  unchanged, 
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and  that  is  the  basic  character  of  the  re¬ 
gime,  which  was  communistic  in  1944  and 
has  remained  communistic  to  the  present 
day.  This  has  not  only  been  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  by  all  available  evidence,  but  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Yugoslav  regime  themselves 
have  not  hesitated  to  speak  bluntly,  with¬ 
out  any  diplomatic  circumspection  or  con¬ 
cern  for  the  feelings  and  reactions  of  their 
Western  benefactors. 

Most  significant  among  such  statements 
is  undoubtedly  Tito’s  interpretation  of  Yu¬ 
goslav  foreign  policy  upon  his  return  from 
his  first  visit  to  Asia,  in  February  1955.  The 
standard  approach  of  most  Western  observ¬ 
ers  is  that  from  1944  to  1955  the  policy  of 
the  Yugoslav  Communist  regime  had  gone 
at  least  through  three  distinct  and  basically 
different  phases;  from  1944  to  1948  when 
Communist  Yugoslavia  followed  faithfully 
the  Moscow  line;  from  the  break  with  Mos¬ 
cow  of  June  28,  1948  to  1954,  when  the  rela¬ 
tions  with  Moscow  were  strained  to  the  point 
of  approaching  open  conflict;  the  phase  of 
reapproachment  through  1954,  which  culmi¬ 
nated  in  Khrushchev’s  and  Bulganin’s  visit 
to  Yugoslavia  in  May  and  June  1955. 

Tito  had  an  entirely  different  opinion: 
“Our  policy  has  always  been  the  same,  to¬ 
day  as  7  or  8  years  ago.”  Through 
his  outspoken  stand  of  complete  solidarity, 
in  peace  and  war,  with  the  Soviet  Union 
(Stalingrad,  June  11,  1956),  through  his 
stand  of  wholehearted  endorsement  of  the 
bloody  Soviet  intervention  to  smash  the 
Hungarian  anti-Communist  uprising  of 
October-November  1956,  through  his  meet¬ 
ings  and  agreements  with  the  Polish  al¬ 
leged  “heretic”  Gomulka,  through  all  the 
attacks  to  which  he  was  exposed  from  the 
Red  Chinese  as  well  as  Soviet  sources  in 
1958,  through  the  deliberations  and  votes  in 
the  U.N.,  through  the  General  Assembly  in 
New  York  of  September  1960,  through  the 
Neutralist  Conference  of  Nonalined  Na¬ 
tions  in  Belgrade  in  September  1961,  the 
Yugoslav  Communist  regime  never  changed 
its  thoroughly  Communist  policy,  fitting  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  pattern,  aims,  and  strategy  of 
world  Communist  imperialism. 

When  our  Ambassador  to  Communist  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Mr.  George  Kennan,  after  the  Neu¬ 
tralists’  Conference  of  September  1960, 
visited  the  Yugoslav  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  to  ask  for  explanations  for  the 
thoroughly  pro-Soviet  and  thoroughly  anti- 
American  stand  which  Tito  had  taken  at 
the  Conference,  the  spokesman  of  the  Min¬ 
istry,  former  Yugoslav  Ambassador  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Leo  Mates,  calmly  objected: 
“But,  Mr.  Ambassador,  our  policy  has  never 
been  different.” 

Against  that  background,  let  us  review, 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  solid  basis  for 
evaluation,  the  main  events  and  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  past  12  months. 

In  July  1961,  Mr.  Foy  Kohler,  who  had 
Just  been  appointed  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Soviet  Union,  testifying  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  spoke  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  U.S.  policy  of  aid  to  Communist 
Yugoslavia.  He  termed  it  “one  of  the  best 
investments  the  United  States  has  ever 
made  in  the  foreign  policy  field”  (New 
York  Times,  July  6,  1961).  Exactly  1  week 
later,  the  Yugoslav  Foreign  Minister,  Koca 
Popovic,  after  spending  a  few  days  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  issued  a  joint  communique  with  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  and 
the  Soviet  Premier,  Nikita  Khrushchev, 
which  stated  that  “in  all  major  international 
issues,  the  stand  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Yugoslavia  coincide  or  are  identical.” 

The  final  Declaration  of  the  Conference  of 
Nonalined  Nations,  held  in  Belgrade  from 
September  1  to  6,  1961,  was  unqualifiedly 
favorable  to  Moscow,  and  clearly  against  the 
United  States.  It  endorsed  the  well-known 
Communist  views  on  colonialism,  coexist¬ 
ence,  and  historical  transitions,  foreign  domi¬ 
nation,  and  interference  in  the  internal  af- 
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fairs  of  other  countries.  It  endorsed  Mos¬ 
cow’s  stand  on  Algeria,  Angola,  the  Congo, 
and  Tunesia.  It  condemned  the  U.S.  policy 
in  the  Middle  East,  it  denounced  foreign 
bases  as  a  “gross  violation  of  the  sovereignty” 
of  the  states  where  the  bases  have  been 
established,  it  singled  out  the  U.S.  base  at 
Guantanamo  as  an  example  of  such  viola¬ 
tion,  it  sided  with  Cuba,  against  the  U.S. 
position,  it  recommended  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Red  China  be  seated  in  the 
United  Nations. 

If  the  foreign  policy  observers  and  experts 
of  the  free  world  were  surprised  and  shocked, 
it  was  definitely  not  Tito’s  fault. 

In  October  1961,  it  was  disclosed  that  six 
Yugoslav  Communist  pilots  were  being 
trained  at  a  U.S.  air  base  in  Texas  and  that 
135  Sabrejets  were  to  be  "sold  to  Communist 
Yugoslavia.  Moreover,  information  came  to 
this  country  from  a  number  of  sources  that 
the  two  Yugoslav  ships  which  had  loaded  the 
cargo,  Gundulic  and  Tribovlje,  had  stopped 
in  Havana  on  the  way  to  Yugoslavia  and  that 
part  of  the  jets  had  been  unloaded  in  Com¬ 
munist  Cuba.  Testifying  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Export  Control  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  our  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Dean  Rusk  •  stated  that  the  Yugoslav 
Government  had  officially  confirmed  on  Jan¬ 
uary  27,  1962,  that  the  Sabrejets  were  all 
inside  Yugoslavia.  Mr.  Rusk  seemed  fully  to 
trust  the  Yugoslav  Communist  Government, 
since  he  declared  that  the  U.S.  Government 
had  a  written  assurance  of  the  Yugoslav 
Government  that  transshipment  of  United 
States  origin  goods  would  not  take  place. 

At  approximately  the  same  time  as  the 
training  of  Yugoslav  Communist  pilots  and 
the  sale  of  U.S.  Sabrejets  to  Tito  were  dis¬ 
closed,  Tito  gave  an  interview  to  the  corre¬ 
spondent  of  a  Japanese  newspaper,  Assahi, 
the  gist  of  which  was  clearly  expressed  in  the 
headlines  of  the  New  York  Times  of  October 
26,  1961 :  “Tito  Calls  His  Aim  Same  as 
Soviet’s — Says  Rift  Is  Over  Methods,  Not 
Communist  Objectives.” 

The  only  issue  where  Tito’s  stand  at.  the 
Neutralists’  Conference  of  September  1961 
had  been  defeated  by  a  great  majority  of 
votes  was  the  issue  of  Germany.  However, 
Tito  did  not  wait  long  to  repair  the  damage. 
In  November  1961,  speaking  in  Skoplje,  he 
praised  the  Soviet  Union,  endorsed  whole¬ 
heartedly  its  stand  on  Germany  and  especial¬ 
ly  on  Berlin  and  advised  the  West  to  negoti¬ 
ate  with  Moscow.  He  also  denounced  the 
United  States  for  exerting  economic  pressure 
on  Yugoslavia  at  a  time  of  great  economic 
stress,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  change  of 
Yugoslav  foreign  policy. 

In  his  New  Year’s  message  in  1962  Tito 
stressed  that  Communist  Yugoslavia’s  main 
activity  in  international  affairs  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  its  “struggle  against  colonialism, 
in  all  its  forms,  in  the  struggle  for  the  com¬ 
plete  independence  of  colonial  and  semi¬ 
colonial  peoples,  for  a  complete  disarmament 
and  ban  of  nuclear  tests,”  whereby  he  left 
no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  his  views  with 
those  held  in  Moscow. 

At  the  celebration  of  Castro’s  third  anni¬ 
versary  of  rise  to  power  January  1,  1962, 
the  information  about  Yugoslav  ships  deliv¬ 
ering  U.S.  Sabrejets  to  Communist  Cuba 
was  substntiated  by  the  appearance  of  some 
30  Yugoslav  .officers  in  uniform  on  the  re¬ 
reviewing  stand.  It  was  learned  subsequent¬ 
ly  that  the  Yugoslav  officers  were  jet  pilots 
and  antiaircraft  specialists. 

In  the  course  of  January,  the  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission  approved  the  transfer  of 
some  29  pounds  of  enriched  uranium  to  Com¬ 
munist  Yugoslavia. 

On  February  12,  a  4-month  atoms-for- 
peace  training  and  research  program  began 
at  the  Argonne  National  laboratory.  Out  of 
the  72  scientists  and  engineers  attending  the 
program,  11  were  from  Communist  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 


The  first  months  of  1962  were  spent  in 
developing  trade  and  cultural  relations  with 
the  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  in  close 
cooperation  and  consultation  with  Colonel 
Nasser’s  regime  in  Egypt.  One  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  discussion  was  the  problem  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  relations,  since  both 
Tito  and  Nasser  regarded  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  as  a  threat  to  nonalined  nations. 

In  April  1962,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister, 
Andrei  Gromyko,  returned  the  visit  which 
Koca  Popovic  had  paid  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  July  1961.  After  a  few  days  of  confer¬ 
ences  with  Tito  and  other  representatives 
of  the  Yugoslav  regime,  a  communique  was 
issued  which  repeated,  verbatim,  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  July  1961,  to  the  effect  that  the 
views  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia 
on  the  main  international  problems  were 
“similar  or  Identical.”  Although  little  was 
disclosed  about  the  talks,  there  were  hints 
in  the  Yugoslav  press  that  Communist  Yugo¬ 
slavia  would  join  the  Comecon  (Council 
for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance),  the  eco¬ 
nomic  equivalent  of  the  Warsaw  military 
pact,  with  all  the  consequences  which  may 
ensue,  rather  than  adhere  to  the  Common 
Market. 

On  the  same  occasion,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet,  Leonid  Breznev,  would 
soon  pay  a  visit  of  state  to  Yugoslavia,  which 
would  be  the  first  visit  of  the  highest 
official  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  Communist  Yugo¬ 
slavia  since  the  Communists  seized  power 
in  that  country.  As  for  Yugoslavia’s  activi¬ 
ties  in  Africa,  it  is  worth  recording  the 
account  of  the  well-known  labor  columnist, 
Victor  Riesel,  on  Tito’s  aid  to  pro-Communist 
Ghana.  Riesel  describes  in  detail  the  very 
close  cooperation  between  the  Yugoslav 
Communist  experts  and  their  Ghanaian 
counterparts  and  stresses  that  at  the  same 
time  as  Tito  was  borrowing  $4.3  million  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  he  was  giving  lavish  credits  to  Ghana, 

.  which  wqs  violently  attacking  over  its  official 
radio  stations,  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  for  condemning  Communist  colonial¬ 
ism  in  Europe.  In  the  same  broadcasts 
where  it  denounced  the  United  States,  the 
Ghanaian  radio  was  defending  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  especially  the  brutal 
Soviet  intervention  in  the  Budapest  uprising 
of  1956. 

In  May  1962,  the  Soviet  Premier,  Nikita 
Khrushchev,  visited  Bulgaria  and  Rumania, 
the  two  Soviet  satellites  in  the  Balkans.  In 
both  countries,  but  especially  in  Bulgaria 
(Varna) ,  he  spoke  in  very  friendly  terms  of 
Communist  Yugoslavia.  The  procedure 
would  have  been  out  of  place  or  at  least  not 
very  diplomatic,  if  it  had  not  been  carefully 
planned.  As  it  was,  Khrushchev  was  not 
expressing  his  personal  views  or  communi¬ 
cating  his  momentary  impressions,  but  was 
dictating  the  obligatory  Communist  line  to 
be  followed  by  all  satellites. 

No  less  significant  was  the  visit  of  the 
Yugoslav  Foreign  Minister,  Koca  Popovic,  to 
Latin  America  (Brazil,  Chile,  Bolivia,  and 
Mexico)  in  May  1962.  Popovic  attempted  to 
sabotage  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  turn 
trade  away  from  the  United  States.  (Inci¬ 
dentally,  all  these  four  countries,  opposed 
sanctions  against  the  Communist  regime  of 
Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba,  at  the  Conference  at 
Punta  del  Este  in  January  1962.)  If  we  con¬ 
sider  the  policies  which  Yugoslav  delegations 
have  pursued  and  influence  which  various 
Yugoslav  missions  have  exerted  in  Asia  and 
Africa  in  the  course  of  the  last  10  years,  as 
well  as  the  general  tone  of  the  Yugoslav 
press  and  periodicals  regarding  international 
problems  and  the  importance  of  Latin 
America  in  the  Communist  scheme  of  things, 
there  is  no  room  for  guesswork  regarding 
the  purpose  of  Popovic’s  visit  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  capitals.  While  little  was  revealed  in 
the  press,  Popovic  and  the  Brazilian  leftist 


Foreign  Minister,  Dantas,  found  it  necessary 
to  condemn  the  U.S.  resumption  of  nuclear 
tests. 

Popovic  was  most  pleasantly  surprised  to 
receive  an  unexpected  invitation  to  visit 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  his  way  back  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  He  seized  the  opportunity  to  assure 
our  President  that  in  the  present  stage  of 
world  affairs  ideological  moments  were  play¬ 
ing  a  diminishing  role,  while  national  inter¬ 
ests  were  decisive.  He  did  not  speak  about 
Communist  Yugoslavia’s  role  in  the  Commu¬ 
nist  world  imperialistic  offensive.  While 
Popovic  was  being  received  by  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  it  was  announced  that  Tito  had  been 
invited  to  spend  his  summer  vacations  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  “religious”  front  was  also  very  active. 
The  “Patriarch”  Alexey  of  the  Russian  Or¬ 
thodox  Church,  which  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  more  than  an  agency  of  the  Soviet 
regime  and  its  secret  police,  visited  “Patri¬ 
arch”  German  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox 
Church.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  noto¬ 
rious  “Bishop”  Nicodemus  (32  years  old), 
who  was  the  chief  delegate  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  at  the  meeting  of  New 
Delhi,  in  December  1961,  when  it  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  membership  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  Tito  decorated  “Patriarch” 
Alexey  for  services  rendered  to  “peace  and 
the  development  and  consolidation  of  peace¬ 
ful  cooperation  and  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia.” 

The  press  of  the  free  world  has  recorded 
that  during  the  parade  of  May  1,  1962,  -in 
Belgrade,  the  Yugoslav  Communist  regime 
displayed  20  new  Soviet-made  T-54  tanks, 
“the  first  such  weapons  the  Yugoslav  Com¬ 
munists  have  obtained  since  their  1948  ouster 
from  the  Soviet  bloc”  (New  York  Times, 
May  2,  1962) .  Unfortunately  the  same  press 
has  not  registered  that  at  the  same  time,  27 
ships  were  being  built  in  Yugoslavia  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  under  supervision  of  Russian 
experts. 

Even  more  surprising  and  disconcerting  is 
that  the  free-world  press  paid  no  attention  to 
the  fact  that  at  about  the  same  time,  the 
Russian  Ambassador  Alexei  A.  Yepishev  left 
Yugoslavia  and  returned  to  Moscow,  where 
he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  political  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Red  army  (chief  political 
commissar) .  To  my  knowledge,  neither  our 
diplomatic  observers  nor  our  newspapermen, 
nor  our  intelligence  sources  have  ever  in¬ 
formed  us  that  Yepishev,  who  served  in  Bel¬ 
grade  since  1960,  had  never  been  a  diplomat, 
but  a  colonel-general  of  the  Red  army.  In 
Belgrade  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  Yepishev  was  sent  to  Belgrade  with  the 
special  and  most  important  mission  of  work¬ 
ing  out  plans  for  the  rearming  of  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  army  with  Soviet  weapons.  His  mission 
successfully  accomplished,  he  is  returning  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  being  rewarded  with 
one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  the 
Soviet  hierarchy. 

According  to  reliable  sources,  the  delivery 
of  Soviet  Russian  weapons  has  been  part  of  a 
secret  Soviet-Yugoslav  military  pact.  That 
pact  will  provide  Yugoslavia  with  ground-to- 
air  missiles  and  Yugoslav  “cadres”  are  al¬ 
ready  training  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  June,  an  important  Yugoslav  “parlia¬ 
mentary”  delegation,  headed  by  Peter  Stam- 
bolic,  president  of  the  Federal  People’s  As¬ 
sembly,  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  League  of  Communists  of  Yugoslavia 
and  member  of  the  Federal  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil,  visited  the  Soviet  Union  to  work  for 
the  development  of  closer  economic  and  cul¬ 
tural  relations  and  the  consolidation  of 
peace  through  cooperation  of  the  Socialist 
forces  of  both  countries. 

What  do  these  pertinent  and  incontro¬ 
vertible  facts  of  Communist  Yugoslavia’s 
policy  and  relations  with  the  free  world  and 
the  Communist  countries,  mean?  Two 
things  immediately  leap  to  the  eye.  First, 
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Tito’s  record  of  tlie  last  12  months  is  no  dif¬ 
ferent  in  essence  from  his  record  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  17  years  that  he  has  been  in  power. 
Second,  that  the  policy  of  Communist  Yugo¬ 
slavia  has  never  been  anything  but  Com¬ 
munistic.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  re¬ 
cent  discussions  the  advocates  of  the  policy 
of  aid  to  Communist  regimes  have  endorsed 
the  concept  of  conditional  aid  and  written 
it  into  the  amendment  of  June  7,  1962.  It  is 
well  to  examine  the  conditions.  With  some 
variations  in  the  wording  between  the  time 
that  they  were  first  formulated  and  now,  the 
condition  could  be  stated  as  follows:  (1) 
That  the  policy  of  a  Communist  regime 
should  remain  independent:  (2)  that  a  Com¬ 
munist  government  would  take  no  part  in 
any  plan  or  program  aimed  at  Communist 
world  domination;  (3)  that  it  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  give  aid 
to  such  Communist  regimes. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  semantics  and 
semantic  confusion  represent  a  mighty 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Communists,  to 
create  chaos  in  the  minds  of  their  enemies, 
disorientate  them  and  lead  them  on  courses 
of  disaster  and  suicide  instead  of  victory. 
When  we  consider  the  use  of  the  word  na¬ 
tional  independence  by  the  promotors  of  a 
U.S.  policy  of  aid  to  Communist  regimes,  we 
can  distinctly  see  what  havoc  the  Commu¬ 
nists  have  wrought  in  our  political  ideas 
and  upon  our  thinking.  The  first  thing 
which  must  be  said  is  that,  as  Friedrich 
Engels  proclaimed,  some  117  years  ago,  “com- 
muhism  is  a  new  outlook  on  life,”  which  has 
ideas,  concepts,  terms,  yardsticks  and  aims, 
different  and  opposed  to  those  of  the  liberal, 
bourgeois,  democratic  world  against  which 
they  rose.  So,  their  concept  of  national  in¬ 
dependence  is  not  the  American  concept  of 
national  independence,  as  their  concept  of 
democracy  is  not  ours,  and  their  concepts  of 
freedom,  self-determination,  free  elections, 
education,  etc.  are  radically  different  from 
the  American  concepts. 


It  is  by  taking  our  terminology,  emptying 
the  words  from  their  real  contents  and  giving 
them  a  distorted  meaning,  often  the  opposite 
of  what  they  have  originally  meant,  that  the 
Communists  haye  turned  our  ideas  and  words 
into  weapons  to  destroy  us.  Therefore,  in 
trying  to  interpret  Communist  policies,  it 
is  a  suicidal  mistake  to  take  the  political 
terminology,  ideas  and  slogans,  which  the 
Communists  have  taken  from  the  free  world, 
in  their  original  sense. 

To  speak  of  the  independence  of  a  free 
country  from  another  free  country  makes 
sense.  To  speak  of  the  independence  of  a 
Communist  country  from  the  center  of  world 
communism,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  from  the 
whole  world-wide  Communist  conspiracy, 
does  not.  The  essence  of  communism  is  not 
an  internal,  social,  economic,  etc.  order,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  order  of  free  Western  socie¬ 
ties,  but  it  is  mainly  and  basically  a  world¬ 
wide  conspiracy  to  destroy  freedom  every¬ 
where  and  to  establish  a  ruthless  Communist 
dictatorship  throughout  the  globe. 

The  essence  of  a  Communist  country,  is 
that  it  participates  in  the  Communist  world 
imperialism,  in  the  drive  to  extinguish  free¬ 
dom  everywhere  and  install  communism 
everywhere.  If  it  does  not,  then  it  is  not  a 
Communist  country.  If  it  does,  then  there 
is  no  sense  of  talking  of  independence.  Com¬ 
munist  Yugoslavia  is  as  Communistic  a 
country  as  the  Soviet  Union  or  Red  China. 
Tito,  Kardelj,  and  other  Yugoslav  Commu¬ 
nists  have  stated  countless  times  that  all 
disputes,  differences  and  divergences  be¬ 
tween  Yugoslavia  and  Moscow  pertain  only 
to  the  ways  and  means  for  spreading  and 
promoting  Communist  imperialism,  never  in 
any  case  to  the  essence  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween  freedom  and  communism.  Tito,  him- 
.ladyslaw  G°mulka  of  Poland,  has  ridi¬ 
culed  the  very  idea  of  “national”  communism 

Comm?,n?  i°lntly  with  the  other  “national” 
bcaTrf’  ^  ?.  Western  invention,  which 
bears  no  connection  to  Communist  realities. 


It  is  a  matter  of  record,  well  established 
and  well-known,  that  Tito  not  only  has  never 
stood  aloof  from  Communist  world  imperial¬ 
ism,  but  has  played  a  key  role  in  it,  in  all 
crucial  areas  of  the  cold  war  struggle.  His 
most  important  service  to  Communist  world 
imperialism  was  rendered  in  Asia,  from  1952 
to  1955,  when  he  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
Asians,  or  some  of  their  leading  politicians, 
that  communism  was  no  evil,  except  when 
combined  with  and  used  by  imperialism. 
Otherwise,  communism  was  a  very  fine  idea 
and  order,  actually  the  best  guarantee  for 
the  aspirations  of  the  undeveloped  Asian 
nations  toward  freedom,  independence,  prog¬ 
ress,  knowledge  and  a  better  life  for  every¬ 
body.  He  used  the  ensuing  years  to  pene¬ 
trate  Africa,  which  he  has  done  with  the 
greatest  success,  with  the  help  of  our  tax¬ 
payers’  money.  Africa  is  still  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  area  of  Tito’s  political  action  in  favor 
of  world  communism.  He  has  also  unfolded 
a  Communist  diplomatic  and  political  offen¬ 
sive  in  Latin  America.  To  speak  of  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Communist  Yugoslavia  from 
Moscow  and  the  whole  Communist  world 
conspiracy  is  to  disconnect  words  from  any 
real  meaning. 

Those  who  claim  that  Tito’s  relations  with 
Moscow  have  gone  through  a  series  of  very 
turbulent  phases,  are  partially  right.  But 
they  are  politically  illiterate  if  they  infer  that 
during  those  phases  Tito  was  undergoing 
metamorphoses,  from  a  stanch  Communist, 
to  a  nationalist,  a  democratic  Communist, 
a  neutralist,  a  moderately  communistic  Com¬ 
munist,  and  then  back  to  a  Marxist-Leninist 
purist.  A  few  days  ago,  a  fervent  promoter 
of  Tito  and  Titoism  has  stated  that  Tito  “is 
a  proud  and  independent  man  and  he  is  a 
Yugoslav.”  What  this  author  forgets  is  that 
Tito  is  a  Communist.  As  he  said  himself  in 
1954:  “I  owe  to  our  party  every  achievement 
I  have  made.  I  was  an  ignorant  young  man 
and  the  party  took  me,  educated  me,  made 
me  a  man,  I  owe  it  everything.”  Whatever 
real  and  imaginary  conflicts  Tito  may  have 
had  with  Stalin  and  Malenkov  and  Khru¬ 
shchev,  they  never  affected  in  the  slightest 
his  being  a  Communist,  i.e.  a  man  completely 
and  unchangeably  dedicated  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  free  world  and  to  the  worldwide 
victory  of  communism.  Regardless  of  the 
state  of  his  relations  with  Moscow  or  Wash¬ 
ington,  Tito  was  always  promoting  Moscow’s 
aims  in  the  world  and  always  fighting  for  the 
defeat  of  the  United  States. 

As  for  the  difference  between  Communist 
Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
alleged  evolution  of  the  system  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  toward  Western  concepts  and  prac¬ 
tices,  two  considerations  are  in  order.  First, 
the  greatest  “deviation”  from  communism 
was  committed  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself, 
during  the  N.E.P.  (New  Economic  Policy) 
period,  1921—24.  Did  the  Soviet  Union  then 
stop  being  a  Communist  stronghold. 

Second,  uniformity  in  the  application  of 
Communist  guidelines  has  never  been  a 
principle  of  Communist  policies.  This  is  a 
fallacy  held  and  propagated  by  some  West¬ 
erners  who  know  very  little  about  com¬ 
munism  and  thus  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  it.  But  much  before  Nikita  Khrushchev 
proclaimed  in  1955  the  principle  of  different 
way  to  socialism  and  communism,  Lenin 
and  Stalin  had  made  it  very  clear  that  in 
order  to  succeed.  Communists  in  every  coun¬ 
try  had  to  make  all  possible  efforts  to  adapt 
the  practice  to  the  conditions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which  they  are  ruling.  The  Communist 
theory  “gives  only  the  general  premises  and 
directives,  which  are  concretely  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  differently  in  France  than  in  Germany 
and  in  Germany  than  in  Russia.” 

What  too  many  Western  observers  have 
failed  to  observe  is  that  the  growing  dif¬ 
ferences  between  communism  in  practice  are 
simply  the  result  of  the  spread  of  commu¬ 
nism,  which  ruled  before  World  War  II 
some  200  million  people,  whereas  it  rules 
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now  nearly  1  billion  people.  Growing  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Communist  regimes  in 
various  countries  stem  from  the  rapid  spread 
of  communism  and  are  a  sign  of  Commu¬ 
nist  successes,  not  an  indication  of  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  Communist  world  monolithism  of 
thought,  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  some 
Westerners  but  not  in  the  policies  of  the 
Communists. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  those  differences, 
real  and  propagandistic,  between  Communist 
Yugoslavia  and  Communist  Soviet  Union, 
that  Tito  has  been  able  to  play  a  unique 
role  in  the  Communist  world  imperialistic 
offensive.  It  is  only  owing  to  those  differ¬ 
ences  that  Moscow  can  leave  to  Tito  to  play 
the  role  of  liaison  officer  between  the  world 
Communist  revolution  and  the  neutrals  who 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  being  neutral  in 
a  life-and-death  struggle  between  freedom 
and  communism. 

Those  who  assert  that  the  curtailment  of 
U.S.  aid  to  Communist  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  would  leave  no  alternative  to  those 
countries  except  to  “reassociate  themselves 
with  Moscow,”  are  completely  dissociated 
from  reality.  Both  Communist  Poland  and 
Communist  Yugoslavia  have  always  been  and 
are  today  associated  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  huge  enterprise  of  spreading  commu¬ 
nistic  power  over  the  whole  world.  As  long 
as  these  countries  are  ruled  by  Communists, 
that  condition  will  not  change,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  "national  communism” 
is  a  mirage  of  some  Western  circles  which 
prefer  to  indulge  in  wishful  political  dreams 
than  to  face  reality.  Only  free  countries  can 
be  independent.  So,  talk  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  makes  sense 
only  insofar  as  we.  are  ready  and  determined 
to  help  them  recover  their  freedom  by  re¬ 
jecting  their  imposed  Communist  regimes. 

The  preceding  considerations  relative  to 
the  “independence”  of  Communist  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  or  any  Communist  country, 
serve  also  to  put  the  requirement  for  a  Com¬ 
munist  country  “not  to  participate  in  any 
plan  or  program  of  world  conquest”  in  proper 
perspective. 

A  Communist  country  is  by  Communist 
definition  one  that  is  participating  in  plans 
and  programs  of  world  conquest.  A  country 
which  is  not  participating  in  such  plans  and 
programs  is  not  a  Communist  country.  It 
is  precisely  this  participation  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  Communist  concept  of  independ¬ 
ence.  Various  Communist  countries,  can  go 
through  periods  of  strained  mutual  rela¬ 
tions,  but  what  never  changes  is  their  foreign 
policy  which  supports  the  interest  of  the 
Communist  powerholders  to  remain  in  power. 
And  the  vital  precondition  for  attaining  this 
objective  is  to  keep  the  basic  solidarity  with 
all  Communists  and  to  keep  working  against 
the  free  world.  Free  people  and  free  na¬ 
tions  will  destroy  communism  if  communism 
does  not  destroy  freedom  everywhere. 

In  this  connection  the  concepts  contained 
in  the  letter  which  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy, 
one  of  the  assistants  of  the  President  sent 
recently  to  the  other  body  is  very  disturb¬ 
ing.  It  deserves  a  close  analysis.  First,  he 
asserts  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  an  impor¬ 
tant  battle  is  being  fought  between  the 
aggressive  and  the  conciliatory  Communists, 
between  the  “hard-line”  Communists  and 
the  conversely  and  necessarily  “soft-line” 
Communists.  U.S.  foreign  policy  according 
to  Mr.  Bundy,  is  to  aid  Communist  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  and  thus  exercise  “a  con¬ 
tinuing  and  significant  pressure  in  restraint 
of  the  more  extreme  and  aggressive  actions 
of  world  communism.”  If  that  aid  were 
cut,  he  maintains  such  a  curtailment  would 
“play  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  most 
hostile  to  the  United  States.” 

These  few  words  contain  a  number  of  grave 
and  dangerous  errors.  Where  and  when  has 
Mr.  Bundy  found  any  evidence  of  hard-line 
and  soft-line  Communists?  Where  is  the 
slightest  evidence  that  there  are  any  Com- 
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munists  anywhere  who  have  any  other  aim 
than  wiping  “capitalism,”  i.e.  the  free  world, 
above  all  the  United  States,  off  the  stage 
of  history?  Where  is  the  Communist,  or 
Communist  regime,  who  is  harder  or  softer 
on  this  score?  There  are  differences  in  tac¬ 
tics,  hard  and  offensive  ones  and  soft  and 
soothing  ones,  destined  to  lull  us  into  sui¬ 
cidal  sleep.  But  those  tactics  are  employed 
by  all  and  any  Communist,  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  the  needs  of  the  moment, 
and  are  not  attached  or  the  distinctive 
mark  of  this  or  that  Communist  or  group 
of  Communists.  The  tough,  hard-line  Stalin, 
was  the  greatest  and  most  successful  pro¬ 
tagonist  of  the  soft-line  tactics  of  the  united 
fronts  in  the  thirties  and  forties.  And  soft- 
line  Khrushchev  has  used  the  most  brutal 
and  hard-line  methods  to  smash  the  Hun¬ 
garian  anti-Communist  uprising  in  1956. 

The  distinction  between  adamant  "Stalin¬ 
ists”  who  hate  the  United  States  and  the 
“conciliatory”  Communists  who  are  allegedly 
inclined  to  practice  real  coexistence  is 
purely  imaginary.  Khrushchev  was  until 
1953  a  most  devoted,  subservient  and  sjjpo- 
phantic  henchman  and  executioner  of  Sta¬ 
lin.  He  was  also,  as  late  as  the  C.P.S.U. 
Congress  of  1956  his  most  fervent  glorifier. 
And  then  at  the  Congress  of  1956  he  made 
his  devastating  speech  against  the  crimes 
of  Stalin.  But  less  than  a  year  later,  he 
again  sang  his  praises  and  declared  that  as 
far  as  communistic  dedication  is  concerned 
“we  are  all  Stalinists.”  And  then  again  at 
the  XXII  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party 
held  in  October  1961,  he  reiterated  his  de¬ 
nunciation  and  had  Stalin’s  body  removed 
from  the  Lenin  mausoleum. 

The  second  fundamental  mistake  of  Mr. 
Bundy  is  that  he  implies  the  hard  line  is 
necessarily  more  harmful,  while  the  softline 
is  less  harmful,  if  not  outright  friendly  to 
the  West.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  his¬ 
torical  record  that  the  “soft”  line  of  anti¬ 
fascism  and  united  fronts  in  the  early  thir¬ 
ties  and  in  World  War  II  did  more  to  pro¬ 
mote  communism  and  harm  the  West  than 
all  the  venomous,  extreme  and  outspokenly 
hostile  propaganda  of  Moscow  against  the 
West,  during  the  first  15  years  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  seizure  power  in  Russia. 

Third,  it  is  certainly  naive  to  believe  that 
our  help  to  Communists  has  restrained  “the 
more  extreme  and  aggressive  actions  of  world 
communism.”*  If  the  Communists  deemed 
today  that  they  are  strong  enough  and 
ready,  would  they  really  be  deterred  by  our 
delicate  maneuvers?  And  why  would 
the  Communists,  who  have,  not  through 
their  strength  but  owing  to  the  Western 
policy  of  weakness,  grown  in  a  matter  of 
years  from  200  to  900  million  people,  now 
desist  from  further  aggressive  and  imperial¬ 
istic  actions  against  the  West  and  the  United 
States,  except  for  reasons  of  superior  West¬ 
ern  military  power?  By  what'  stretch  of  im¬ 
agination  and  distortion  of  logic  should  we 
be  led  to  believe  that  our  help  to  Communist 
regimes  would  restrain  the  Communist  im¬ 
perialistic  fervor  and  make  them  less  aggres¬ 
sive? 

According  to  Mr.  Bundy  our  policy  of  aid 
to  the  Communist  regimes  of  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  is  maintaining  “some  range  of 
choice  within  the  bloc.”  This  argument  is 
untenable.  Communist  regimes  established 
after  World  War  II  were  not  established  by 
the  people,  but  imposed  by  the  Red  army 
troops  and  Russian  political  influence  and 
pressure.  So,  the  Communist  regimes  of  the 
world  have  no  choice  but  to  be  on  the  side 
of  Moscow.  If  they  turn  to  the  people  for 
popular  support,  they  will  be  wiped  away. 
As  for  the  oppressed  peoples,  they  are  al-  ■ 
lowed  no  choice  whatsoever  by  the  Commu¬ 
nist  regimes  which  control  them.  So,  where 
is  that  freedom  of  choice?  If  it  is  the  choice 
of  Communist  regimes  to  be  either  with 
Moscow  or  with  Peiping,  which — to  say  the 


least,  is  highly  questionable,  what  impor¬ 
tance  has  that  choice  for  the  people  who  re¬ 
main  Communist-enslaved  in  either  case? 

Finally,  Mr.  Bundy  claims  that  the  Prox- 
mire-Lausche  amendment  of  June  6,  barring 
all  aid  to  countries  dominated  by  commu¬ 
nism  “would  remove  all  opportunity  for  cal¬ 
culated  responses  and  would  freeze  us  out  of 
any  ability  to  affect  affairs  in  these  coun¬ 
tries.”  It  is  difficult  to  make  out  what  the 
formula  of  “calculated  responses”  means  in 
terms  of  political  and  diplomatic  reality. 
But  if  stopping  aid  to  Communist  regimes 
would  deprive  us  of  the  ability  to  affect  the 
affairs  in  those  countries,  then  Mr.  Bundy 
could  not  have  produced  a  more  compelling 
argument  in  favor  of  the  cessation  of  all 
and  any  kind  of  aid  to  any  Communists. 
The  effect  of  our  aid  has  not  been,  as  claimed 
by  the  promoters  of  Tito,  Gomulka  and  other 
Communist  dictators,  to  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people  concerned  or  to  advance 
U.S.  national  interests.  It  has  been  to 
strengthen  the  Communist  regimes  which 
are  against  their  own  people  and  against  the 
United  States  and  to  weaken  the  resistance 
of  the  people  who  are  against  their  imposed 
Communist  regimes  and  friendly  to  the 
United  States. 

The  advocates  of  aid  to  Communist 
regimes  have  very  deftly  promoted  the  con¬ 
fusion  between  help  to  the  enslaved  peoples 
and  help  to  the  enslaving.  Communist  re¬ 
gimes,  conveniently  forgetting  that  the  one 
precludes  the  other.  It  is  a  matter  of  un¬ 
deniable  fact  that  we  have  been  helping  not 
the  oppressed  peoples,  but  their  oppressors. 
By  doing  that  we  could  not,  by  any  stretch 
of  imagination,  have  helped  the  captive 
peoples.  It  has  been  asserted  in  the  heat  of 
recent  debates  that  the  tremendously  im¬ 
portant  message  of  our  experience  with  aid 
to  Communist  Yugoslavia  has  been  to  show 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  Communist  regime  to  success¬ 
fully  defy  Moscow.  This  is  patently  untrue. 
The  enslaved  peoples,  in  Yugoslavia  or  any 
other  enslaved  country  are  against  commu¬ 
nism  as  such,  not  just  strictly  Moscow  com¬ 
munism  or  Peiping  communism  or  Tito 
communism  of  Gomulka  communism.  The 
people  do  not  want  communism,  under  what¬ 
ever  label  or  pretense.  Least  of  all  when  it 
is  promoted  and  helped  by  Washington, 
which  to  all  enslaved  people  is  the  beacon 
of  freedom  for  all  mankind  and  must  never* 
be  allowed  to  appear  as  just  a  "western”  Mos¬ 
cow  or  Peiping. 

Far  from  convincing  anybody  that  U.S. 
aid  to  Communist  dictators  was  good  for  the 
people  concerned  and  good  for  freedom,  that 
policy  is  having  the  contrary  effect — it  is 
killing  the  hopes  for  freedom  and  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  enslaved.  Instead  of  giving  them 
the  vision  of  freedom,  it  has  restricted  their 
hopes  to  the  prospect  that  the  imposed  Com¬ 
munist  regimes,  helped,  fed,  armed,  financed 
and  promoted  by  the  West,  may  eventually 
and  temporarily  relax  their  hold  and  become 
a  little  less  inhuman  and  beastly.  Thus, 
the  people  are  deserted,  they  are  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Communist  oppressors. 

Any  policy  of  help  to  Communist  regimes 
can  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  or  distor¬ 
tion  of  political  logic  serve  the  national  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
three  considerations,  the  three  conditions 
for  giving  aid  to  Communist  countries  have 
never  been  fulfilled  and  can  never  be  ful¬ 
filled. 

Communist  countries  are  not  independent, 
they  are  necessarily  engaged  in  plans  and 
programs  of  world  conquest  and  helping 
them  is  patently  against  the  vital  interest 
of  our  country. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  final  and  per¬ 
haps  most  fundamental  question,  and  that 
is,  What  is  the  objective  of  our  foreign 
policy  in  the  cold  war:  to  beat  the  enemy, 
to  win,  to  destroy  communism  and  make 
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freedom  prevail  in  the  world,  or  is  it  to 
make  accomodations  with  our  mortal 
enemy,  to  strive  for  peace  at  any  price  and 
to  set  our  national  objective  in  the  “liberali¬ 
zation”  of  communism  and  the  granting  of 
“rights”  and  “freedoms”  under  communism 
and  only  within  the  framework  of  Com¬ 
munist  regimes? 

If  the  latter  should  be  true,  then  and 
only  then  our  Ambassadors  to  Communist 
Poland  and  Communist  Yugoslavia,  John 
Moore  Cabot  and  George  Kennan  are  Justi¬ 
fied  in  passionately  opposing  any  change  in 
our  policy  of  helping  those  Communist 
regimes. 

Unless  we  clarify  this  most  elementary 
and  fundamental  point,  our  deliberations 
will  have  no  purpose  or  positive  results.  The 
mission  of  the  United  States  in  human  his¬ 
tory  has  not  been  to  promote  slavery  and 
oppression,  but  to  work  for  the  greatest 
possible  freedom  and  human  dignity  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  nations.  Today,  more  than 
ever,  this  is  the  mission  and  that  must  be 
the  clear  message  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  We 
hear  only  too  often  the  talk  of  Communist 
“polycentrism.”  Far  from  meaning  that 
communism  is  weakening,  it  means  that  the 
number  of  centers  from  which  communism 
is  spread  in  the  world  is  increasing.  And, 
by  the  same  token,  the  number  of  centers 
from  which  freedom  radiates  is  decreasing. 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  betray  their  most 
sacred  trust  if,  instead  of  calling  forth ‘free¬ 
dom  fighters  in  all  lands  and  helping  them 
to  liberate  themselves  from  imposed  Com¬ 
munist  regimes,  they  were  to  join  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  facilitating  the  realization  of 
evil  Communist  schemes  by  aiding  Commu¬ 
nist  tyrants  throughout  the  world. 

The  dilemma  of  the  U.S.  foreign  policy 
is:  to  side  with  the  Communist  regimes, 
which  enslave  their  own  people  and  work 
for  the  enslavement  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  or  to  side  with  the  oppressed  peoples 
and  thus  help  bring  about  the  greatest  re¬ 
birth  of  freedom  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Nothing  less  than  the  destiny  of  our  Nation 
depends  on  the  decision  we  make. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  know  of  no  legislation  of 
greater  importance  than  that  now  be¬ 
fore  this  body  but  before  speaking  on 
the  merits  of  H.R.  11921,  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Every  member  of  the  committee  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy;  every 
member  had  a  chance  to  present  amend¬ 
ments  with  full  discussion  and  through¬ 
out  the  hearings,  which  extended  over 
several  weeks,  an  opportunity  was  given 
to  all  of  us  to  present  our  views  and  to 
bring  to  this  floor  what  we  felt  was  a 
proper  concept  in  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

I  also  pay  tribute  to  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  who  likewise 
made  a  great  contribution  because  the 
measure  before  us  is  without  party  lines; 
it  is  a  measure  we  hope  will  contribute 
toward  peace  and  security  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  know  there  is 
a  possibility,  a  looming  shadow  of  world 
war  III.  In  World  Wars  I  and  II  we  had 
time  and  distance  as  indispensable 
allies — those  allies  no  longer  exist. 

In  this  time  of  tension,  this  period  of 
perplexity  and  high  emotions,  we  should 
all  realize  there  are  yet  those  peoples  on 
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earth  who  need  our  help.  We  must  not 
deny  sufficient  help  to  those  people  who 
need  to  rise  above  poverty.  The  sands 
run  swiftly  in  the  hourglass  of  history. 
Some  believe  the  hands  on  the  clock  are 
turning  toward  the  midnight  of  mankind. 

We  recognize  that  distressed  areas  in 
any  part  of  the  free  world  weaken  the 
strength  of  the  whole  free  world-  Even 
if  there  were  no  threats  from  commun¬ 
ism,  I  wonder  if  this  Nation  can  afford 
to  live  in  an  island  of  comparative  lux¬ 
ury  and  ease  while  others  exist  in  a  sea 
of  poverty,  disease  and  despair.  The 
great  question  every  Member  must  an¬ 
swer  for  himself  is  not,  can  we  afford 
this  program  but  rather,  can  we  afford  to 
do  without  it? 

Recently  Premier  Khrushchev  stated 
that  the  Communists  were  not  behind 
every  revolt  throughout  the  world  but 
they  were  indeed  delighted  to  take  the 
initiative  and  exploit  the  foment  of  the 
masses.  I  say  it  is  time  America  took 
the  initiative  and  I  believe  H.R.  11921 
can  be  used  as  an  effective  means  to¬ 
ward  this  end. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  into  be¬ 
lieving  the  free  world  can  withstand 
evergrowing  Communist  pressure  by 
having  allies  that  are  economically  weak. 
It  is  certain  that  substandard  conditions, 
if  allowed  to  exist,  will  serve  only  as  the 
breeding  ground  for  strife,  discontent 
and  revolution.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  areas  were  the  Communists 
have  succeeded  in  the  past  few  years 
have  been  those  in  which  people  have 
been  poorly  fed  and  poorly  educated. 

It  is  indeed  a  prime  concern  to  all  of 
us  as  to  whether  the  economic  condi¬ 
tions  of  some  1  y2  billion  people  can  im¬ 
prove  their  lot  under  a  non-Communist 
system,  gentlemen,  the  people  who  will 
be  affected  by  our  decision,  your  decision 
and  mine,  have  a  per  capita  income 
ranging  as  low  as  $50  a  year  compared  to 
the  average  of  $2,500  a  year  in  this  great 
Nation. 

I  have  often  joined  with  critics  of  our 
foreign  aid  program.  We  have  had  de¬ 
plorable  waste  and  misapplication  of 
foreign  aid  funds.  Inept  administration 
of  foreign  aid  has  brought  forth  wide¬ 
spread  criticism  and  rightly  so.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  I  have  suggested  that  we 
should  carefully  examine  our  generosity 
to  so-called  neutral  nations.  Since 
World  War  II  we  have  conducted  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  containment  with  respect  to  com¬ 
munism  rather  than  engage  in  an  all 
out  effort  to  roll  back  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  in  our  efforts  to  aid  needy  nations 
we  have  given  more  than  $8  billion  alone 
to  23  so-called  neutral  nations.  These 
nations  pride  themselves  on  their  neu¬ 
trality,  but  we  should  bear  in  mind  when 
they  met  in  a  conference  at  Belgrade 
last  year  they  issued  a  statement  con¬ 
demning  the  West  as  “colonists”  and 
“imperialists.”  Not  a  word  was  said 
however,  against  Communists  imperial¬ 
ism  and  aggression.  Some  of  these  neu¬ 
tralist  nations  have  engaged  in  making 
war,  yet  proclaim  themselves  to  be  peace- 
loving  countries.  And  above  all  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  appropriately  preserve 
our  democratic  heritage  by  granting  aid 
and  assistance  to  avowed  Communist 
nations  and  I  also  do  not  believe  our 


espousal  of  the  troika  system  which  we 
have  established  in  Laos  will  contribute 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world. 

This  great  Nation  has  put  on  the  cloak 
of  world  leadership.  It  will  not  remove 
the  mantle  of  prestige  by  abandoning 
foreign  assistance  to  those  struggling 
masses  which  desire  social  and  economic 
progress.  The  aid  we  offer  must  be  no 
less  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  masses 
than  the  long  term  assistance  offered 
by  the  Communist  bloc. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  make  our 
foreign  aid  programs  work  better.  And 
I  believe  this  measure  will  make  possible 
the  better  attainment  of  this  goal. 

Can  we  afford  this  new  program? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
afford  at  this  time  to  do  without  it. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Hxestand], 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill,  as  I  read  it,  gives  the  President  the 
discretion  to  award  foreign  aid  to  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  confiscated  American 
property.  It  is  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President.  I  feel  the  House  should  know 
from  news  dispatches  that,  I  quote : 

Francisco  Brochade  da  Rocha,  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  of  Brazil,  elected  yesterday,  assumed  the 
job,  declaring  that: 

1  He  would  continue  the  foreign  policy  of 
friendship  for  Russia  advocated  by  President 
Goulart. 

2.  He  would  continue  Goulart’s  policy  of 
hands  off  the  Cuban  dictatorship  of  Fidel 
Castro. 

3.  And  he  said  of  the  United  States: 

“The  masses  have  already  perceived  that 

they  are  the  victims  of  international  cap¬ 
italists  who  do  not  want  to  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  produce  and  to  profit,  but  to  prosper 
at  the  cost  of  impoverishment  and  spolia¬ 
tion  of  the  country.” 

Francisco  da  Rocha  was  handpicked  by 
President  Goulart  to  be  Prime  Minister. 

Da  Rocha  is  a  protege  of  leftist  Governor 
Leonel  Brizola,  brother-in-law  of  Goulart. 
Da  Rocha  was  Minister  of  Security  and  Jus¬ 
tice  in  Brizola’s  Cabinet.  Brizola  said  he  was 
proud  of  Da  Rocha’s  selection. 

Brizola,  who  openly  espouses  an  anti-U.S. 
policy,  runs  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sol, 
has  on  two  occasions  illegally  seized  proper¬ 
ties  belonging  to  U.S.  citizens,  threatens  to 
to  do  it  again. 

Brizola  has  publicly  cited  Castro  as  heroic, 
while  attacking  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  the  House  should 
know  these  facts  and  know  what  we  are 
doing  when  we  continue  aid  to  a  coun¬ 
try  which  has  merited  much  friendship 
and  respect  in  the  past,  but  whose  pres¬ 
ent  controlling  interests  do  not  seem  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  world  peace 
and  amity  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  we  continue 
to  subsidize  those  who  continue  to  rob 
us? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Walter], 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
had  not  thought  this  matter  through 
most  carefully,  if  I  were  to  be  guided  by 


emotions  rather  than  by  reason,  I  would 
undoubtedly  be  standing  here  today 
strongly  urging  support  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  curtailing  the  authority  of  the 
President.  But,  because  I  have  weighed 
this  matter  carefully  I  feel  it  would  be 
a  terrible  mistake  if  we  departed  from 
our  present  policy — the  policy  of  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  of  Kennedy. 

Not  much  effort  is  required  from  any¬ 
one  to  convince  me  that  the  present 
rulers  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  are 
Communists.  However,  our  policy  is  to 
provide  aid  and  assistance  to  the  people 
of  the  two  countries — not  to  its  rulers. 
This  makes  all  the  difference. 

Freedom,  democracy,  and  republican 
form  of  government  are  all  based  on 
people,  not  on  rulers.  It  is  among  the 
people  that  the  free  world  seeks  friends 
and  allies,  not  among  rulers. 

Rulers  come  and  go.  They  are  not 
indestructible.  People  are. 

The  last  few  years  have  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  when  time,  or 
other  events  provide  for  a  change  of 
Communist  rulers  who  all  derive  their 
power  from  sources  other  than  the 
people’s  will,  the  policies  and  acts  of 
each  of  the  succeeding  rulers  are  gradu¬ 
ally  more  influenced  by  the  attitudes  of 
the  people. 

Why?  Primarily  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Western  free  world  has  found 
ways  and  means  to  maintain  contracts 
with  the  people,  the  Iron  Curtain  not¬ 
withstanding.  And  freedom  is  con¬ 
tagious. 

Aid,  such  as  food  for  the  hungry  and 
assistance  in  the  people’s  legitimate 
striving  for  development  and  higher 
standards  of  living,  is  one  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  beneficial  contacts,  bene¬ 
ficial  for  our  side. 

The  policies  applied  in  the  last  few 
years  under  Presidential  determination 
in  Yugoslavia  and  in  Poland  have  per¬ 
mitted  the  United  States  to  establish 
both  moral  and  political  bridgeheads  in 
enemy  territory.  These  policies  have 
stimulated  or  actually  caused  profound 
changes.  Changes  not  so  much  in  the 
minds  of  the  peoples  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland,  as  they  were  always  on  our  side, 
but  changes  evident  in  the  thinking  and 
even  actions  taken  by  members  of  the 
governing  class  of  those  countries. 

It  so  happens  that  I  am  wearing  two 
hats  in  matters  touching  on  the  related 
subjects  of  communism  and  national 
security.  Thus,  I  have  been  privileged 
to  observe  the  policies,  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  as  they  apply  to  free  exchange  of 
visitors  and  students  with  this  country. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  per¬ 
sonally  the  telling  attitude  of  Yugoslavia 
during  the  tragic  moments  when  the 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters  fleeing  from 
the  onslaught  of  the  Soviet  armored 
might  flocked  over  the  borders  of  Mar¬ 
shal  Tito’s  domain.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  it  was  very  difficult  for  Yugo¬ 
slavia  to  grant  asylum  to  these  militant 
anti-Communists  and  to  permit  them 
freely  to  pass  into  the  free  world  which 
opened  its  hospitality  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  slow  and  laborious 
process  of  erosion  of  the  Communist  em¬ 
pire  built  by  Stalin  after  World  War  II 
has  begun.  I  say  that  although  I  am 
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not  convinced  at  all  that  the  widely  ad¬ 
vertised  so-called  differences  between 
the  Red  Chinese  and  Red  Russians  actu¬ 
ally  exist.  I  say  that  because  my  studies 
and  my  observations  of  the  pattern  of 
Communist  behavior  in  this  country  and 
abroad  have  convinced  me  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  behind 
the  Bamboo  Curtain  speak  up,  louder 
and  louder,  with  every  passing  day.  The 
Communist  rulers  hear  it,  they  hear 
what  began  as  a  murmur  and  is  now  a 
voice. 

Shall  we  now  turn  around,  shackle  the 
President,  abandon  our  gains  and  let 
Moscow  and  Peking  proclaim  with  glee: 
“See,  this  is  the  real  United  States  of 
America  which  talks  so  much  about  its 
generosity  but  prefers  to  choke  with  its 
own  food  surpluses  rather  than  to  feed 
you.” 

I  am  allergic  to  notions  of  retreat. 

I  feel  strongly  against  giving  up  posi¬ 
tions,  particularly  those  holding  the  po¬ 
tentiality  of  further  advance.  We  now 
hold  such  positions  within  the  Commu¬ 
nist  satrapies.  We  shall  not  abandon 
them. 

I  know  that  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  Americans  feel  the  same  way. 
Americans  like  to  face  their  foe,  rather 
than  turn  their  back  to  him. 

I  know  that  these  feelings  are  shared 
by  a  very  substantial  majority  of  the 
House  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
House  will  refuse  to  give  up  the  advance 
positions  we  have  attained  in  Yugoslavia 
and  in  Poland — political,  defense,  prop¬ 
aganda,  and  moral  positions. 

A  moment  ago  I  commented  on  the 
flight  of  the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters 
into  Yugoslavia.  General  Swing,  who 
was  then  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization,  and  I  were  very  much 
interested  in  seeing  who  these  so-called 
freedom  fighters  were.  We  visited  their 
camps  in  Yugoslavia.  General  Swing  de¬ 
cided  it  was  advisable  to  fly  these  Hun¬ 
garians  away  from  the  camps  in  which 
they  had  been  located. 

In  that  connection,  may  I  add  paren¬ 
thetically  that  the  Yugoslavs  encour¬ 
aged  these  young  Hungarians  to  set  up 
their  own  camp  councils  through  free 
election  of  their  own  people. 

When  we  were  discussing  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  chartered  American  commer¬ 
cial  planes  landing  near  these  camps, 
one  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Government  told  us  that  we  should 
direct  our  inquiries  on  the  availability 
of  appropriate  airports  to  the  American 
air  attache  in  Belgrade  because  he  knew 
more  about  it  than  this  high  official  of 
government.  This  struck  me  as  being 
very  significant  because  I  am  certain — 
as  certain  as  I  am  that  I  am  standing 
here  today — that  many,  very  many  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  echelons  below  Tito  do  not 
subscribe  to  his  philosophy. 

Tito  is  not  going  to  last  forever,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be  making 
a  terrible  mistake  if  we  did  not  leave 
the  door  open  until  such  time  as  we  can 
negotiate  with  somebody  else. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Frelinghuysen  ] . 


(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  one  of  my  children  asked  me  re¬ 
cently  why  many  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  including  this  speaker,  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks.  Needless  to  say,  one  of 
the  reasons  is  to  correct  whatever 
typographical  errors  may  appear.  An¬ 
other  reason  is  that  one  may  think  of 
things  to  say  before  he  gets  on  his  feet 
or  well  after  he  gets  through,  but  not 
have  so  much  inspiration  during  the 
limited  time  actually  at  his  disposal. 
This  permission  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  combine  what  we  might  have  said 
with  what  we  actually  do  say. 

As  I  stand  here,  one  of  the  last  speak¬ 
ers  during  this  debate  on  the  bill,  I  find 
myself  still  wondering  what -specifically 
should  be  said  about  this  program.  So 
much  has  been  discussed,  sometimes 
rather  heatedly,  and  yet  so  much  prob¬ 
ably  still  needs  to  be  said.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  begin  is  to  say  that  I,  myself, 
believe  that  this  program  is  one  that 
deserves  our  support.  Although  I  per¬ 
sonally  feel  the  program  needs  reap¬ 
praisal,  I  would  venture  the  prediction 
that  it  will  receive  substantial  support  as 
it  has  in  past  years. 

Nonetheless,  having  said  this,  I  must 
admit,  as  one  of  my  colleagues  said  to 
me  on  the  floor,  that  this  program  is  not 
popular.  There  are  many  regions  for 
this.  Many  criticisms  have  been  brought 
out  during  the  debate  on  Monday  and 
again  today.  It  is  said  that  it  is  ineffec¬ 
tive;  that  it  is  not  getting  the  job  done 
that  we  had  hoped  for  originally;  that 
we  have  failed  to  establish  priorities; 
that  we  tend  to  give  more  consideration 
to  the  so-called  neutrals,  to  those  un¬ 
friendly  to  us,  or  perhaps  to  countries 
under  Communist  control  than  we  do  to 
our  own  friends.  There  are  others  who 
believe  that  it  is  too  broad  in  scope;  that 
it  would  be  better  if  we  could  prune  it 
drastically,  both  as  to  dollar  amounts 
and  the  type  of  aid  we  provide.  Criti¬ 
cism  has  been  leveled  at  the  committee, 
or  perhaps  the  executive  branch,  be¬ 
cause,  it  was  said,  too  much  of  the  in¬ 
formation  was  highly  classified.  This 
was  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  public 
lack  of  understanding  about  the  pro¬ 
gram,  which  might  otherwise  receive 
more  support. 

I  myself  feel  that  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  this  argument  about  expense.  I 
feel  the  drain  on  our  supply  of  gold,  the 
imbalance  of  payments,  is  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  dodge  that  issue. 
The  foreign  aid  program  is  one  of  the 
ways  by  which  we  put  many  dollars 
abroad,  and  obviously  we  do  not  get  them 
all  back.  This  drain  does  contribute  to 
our  imbalance.  By  and  large,  as  has 
been  said,  most  of  the  money  for  this 
program  is  spent  in  this  country  and  not 
abroad.  We  should,  of  course,  try  to  im¬ 
prove  the  program  in  as  many  ways  as 
possible  so  as  to  leave  more  of  our  dollars 
here.  We  should  make  every  effort  to 
see  that  less  is  spent  abroad,  if  that  is 
possible.  No  one  can  argue  that  the 
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military  expenditures  of  this  country  and 
the  foreign  aid  program  are  major  rea¬ 
sons  why  we  have  this  problem,  and  they 
need  the  closest  scrutiny. 

In  today’s  papers  I  noticed  that  the 
Treasury  Department  is  more  confident 
than  it  has  been  that  this  problem  is  get¬ 
ting  under  control  and  they  see  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  by  the  end  of  1963. 

Another  subject  which  has  aroused 
considerable  discussion  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Congress  should  take 
specific  action  with  respect  to  expropria¬ 
tion  of  assets  owned  by  individuals  or 
corporations  of  the  United  States.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  once  again 
to  the  language  regarding  expropriation 
on  page  12  of  this  bill.  This  new  subsec¬ 
tion  seems  to  me  both  legitimate  and  an 
essential  part  of  this  bill,  because  it  does 
give  a  very  clear  indication  of  our  un¬ 
willingness  to  provide  assistance  to  those 
countries  which  take  actions  inimical  to 
our  own  interests.  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  should  not  have  the  right  to  ex¬ 
propriate,  if  they  feel  so  inclined,  but 
I  do  think  that  adequate  compensation 
must  be  demanded. 

The  main  question  with  respect  to  this 
section,  it  seems  to  me,  is  whether  this 
authority  should  refer  only  to  expropria¬ 
tions  that  may  take  place  from  now  on. 
Or  should  aid  also  be  withheld  from  any 
country  in  which  expropriations  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  place?  This  matter  was 
thoroughly  discussed  by. the  committee. 

I  myself  feel  that  suspension  of  aid  for 
future  expropriations  will  serve  as  a 
warning  to  all  countries.  We  thus  indi¬ 
cate  clearly  that  the  climate  in  the  for¬ 
eign  country  is  of  particular  importance. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  we  should 
provide  a  penalty  against  countries 
which  have  already  expropriated  proper¬ 
ty  in  order  to  hasten  and  accelerate  the 
conclusion  of  satisfactory  agreements. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  language  in  the 
expropriation  subsection  which  au¬ 
thorizes  the  President  to  continue  aid  in 
those  cases  where  he  feels  suspension 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  national 
interest.  This  provision  has  been 
criticized,  but  I  feel  it  is  most  impox-tant. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  it  may  be 
inadvisable  to  subordinate  other  foreign 
policy  considerations  to  this  pi-oblem 
of  expropriation.  For  example,  an  agen¬ 
cy  within  some  country,  or  a  political 
subdivision,  may  expropriate  property. 
If  all  aid  automatically  had  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  regardless  of  the  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  the  for¬ 
eign  country  in  which  the  seizui-e  oc¬ 
curred,  the  consequences  might  be  dis¬ 
advantageous  to  our  own  interests.  The 
argument  has  been  made  that  this  will 
make  it  more  difficult  and  not  easier  to 
come  to  satisfactory  conclusions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  up 
the  pei'plexing  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  should  provide  discretion  to  the 
executive  branch  to  provide  aid  to  Com¬ 
munist  counti'ies  or  to  Communist-con¬ 
trolled  countries.  I  fail  to  understand 
why  this  has  been  such  a  newsworthy 
issue.  Why  was  it  front-page  news  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  yesterday,  and 
in  the  New  York  Times,  that  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  had  felt  it 
necessary  to  hold  a  bipartisan  meeting 
of  the  leaders  of  Congress  to  see  if  some 
amendment  could  be  worked  out? 

I  myself  feel  that  we  should  provide 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
with  some  degree  of  flexibility  with  re¬ 
spect  to  assistance  to  these  countries. 
Theirs  is  the  basic  responsibility.  None¬ 
theless,  I  feel  very  strongly  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  express  its 
concern  and  its  hostility  against  con¬ 
tinuation  of  such  assistance  unless  the 
circumstances  are  so  overriding  and  so 
vital  to  the  interests  of  this  country 
that  the  President  should  make  an  ex¬ 
ception. 

As  a  practical  matter  I  see  no  par¬ 
ticular  gain  in  leaving  this  authority 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  executive  branch.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  if  we  should  deprive  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  this  authority  completely  we 
would  probably  not  upset  in  any  way  the 
vital  security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Very  little  aid  now  goes  either  to  Po¬ 
land  or  Yugoslavia. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  we  eliminate 
the  President’s  authority,  but  I  feel  that 
there  has  been,  if  I  could  borrow  an  ex¬ 
pression,  a  ballooning  of  this  whole  is¬ 
sue  beyond  its  fair  proportions.  I  think 
it  is  somewhat  of  a  tempest  in  a  teapot, 
except  as  an  indication  of  what  I  think  is 
a  legitimate  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  There  is  a 
restiveness,  I  might  say,  and  continuing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  way  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  has  handled  its  responsibil¬ 
ity  both  in  this  and  in  other  fields  up  to 
this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  entirely 
appropriate  for  that  reason  that  we 
tighten  the  provisions  presently  con¬ 
tained  in  section  620(b)  of  the  act  which 
we  passed  last  year,  and  in  section  143 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  which  was 
passed  in  1954.  In  other  words,  we  al¬ 
ready  have  language  which  should  se¬ 
verely  restrict  appropriations  to  these 
countries.  I  think  we  can  tighten  up  that 
language  still  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  feel 
a  blanket  restriction  on  executive  au¬ 
thority  to  be  unwise.  I  feel  also  it  would 
not  be  very  important,  except  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  unanimity  or  the 
strength  of  our  own  feelings  here.  Con¬ 
ceivably  it  might  prevent  flexibility 
needed  in  the  case  of  future  emergen¬ 
cies.  There  may  be  incidents  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  when  the  executive  branch  might 
logically  like  to  capitalize  upon.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  we  can  anticipate  any 
highly  favorable  developments  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  or  Poland  or  other  countries  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  but  such  events 
do  happen.  It  does  seem  reasonable  that 
we  provide  some  form  of  authority  to 
the  negotiators,  to  our  ambassadors  in 
foreign  countries.  They  then  can,  if  they 
feel  so  inclined,  take  cognizance  of  a 
change  in  a  regime,  a  change  of  heart, 
a  move  in  the  direction  toward  freedom, 
which  we  all  hope  will  occur. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  said 
enough.  I  trust  that  we  can  discuss  this 
bill  during  the  amending  process  in  the 
same  spirit  which  we  have  seen  evi¬ 
denced  so  generally  here  so  far. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  very 
fair-minded,  impartial  and  statesman¬ 
like  approach  of  our  chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan]. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  on  Monday,  July  9,  I  presented  to 
the  House  a  proposal  for  an  Inter- 
American  Development  Corps  which 
would  recruit  large  numbers  of  trained 
people  from  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe,  and  Latin  America  itself  to  carry 
out  development  programs  in  Latin 
America.  Economic  progress  depends 
upon  the  widespread  diffusion  of  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  and  skills,  so  that  invested 
capital  can  be  used  productively. 

Under  the  Marshall  plan  in  Europe 
there  were  skilled  people  to  undertake 
the  rebuilding  of  war-ravaged  economies. 
Latin  America  has  no  similar  reservoir 
of  talent.  I  think  it  essential  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  emphasize  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Latin  America’s  human  re¬ 
sources.  This  can  be  done  by  redirecting 
funds  under  the  Alliance  program. 

I  also  think  it  important  to  provide  the 
funds  which  the  administration  has  re¬ 
quested,  so  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  is  experimenting  in  many  ways, 
can  achieve  its  goals.  Today  I  wish  to 
comment  on  title  VI  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1962,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  administration  requested  a  total 
of  $3  billion  for  a  4-year  program  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress — $600  million 
for  fiscal  year  1963  and  $2.4  billion  for 
fiscal  years  1964  through  1966. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  S.  2996, 
leaves  intact  the  total  $3  billion  request, 
while  specifying  $600  million  for  fiscal 
1963  and  $800  million  for  each  of  the  3 
subsequent  years. 

The  version  before  the  House,  H.R. 
11921,  would  authorize  $600  million  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963  through 
1966,  or  a  total  of  $2.4  billion.  This 
represents  a  20-percent  cut  from  the 
executive  department’s  request  and  the 
Senate  bill. 

Unfortunately,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  report  on  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  is  barren  of  reasons  for  effect¬ 
ing  this  cut.  Newspaper  accounts  of  the 
committee’s  action  have  speculated  as 
to  the  motivation.  According  to  Nonna n 
G.  Cormish,  of  the  UPI,  in  a  story  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
May  19,  1.962,  the  cut  “showed  congres¬ 
sional  dissatisfaction  over  the  failure  of 
some  Latin  American  nations  to  push 
social  and  economic  reforms  in  order  to 
qualify  for  aid.”  Felix  Belair,  Jr.,  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  May  24,  1962,  also 
attributed  the  cut  to  ‘‘dissatisfaction  with 
the  lack  of  progress  toward  fiscal  and 
land  reforms  throughout  Latin  America.” 
According  to  Mr.  Belair: 

Weeks  of  closed  hearings  on  the  bill  de¬ 
veloped  the  feeling  of  most  members  of  the 
group  that  Fowler  Hamilton,  head  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  and 
Theodoro  [sic]  Moscoso,  director  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  had  “not  been  tough  enough”  on  Latin 
American  governments. 

Certainly  a  basic  premise  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  is  the  willingness  of 
the  participating  Latin  American  na¬ 
tions  to  improve  their  own  institutions. 
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The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  is  explicit 
on  this  point.  It  outlines  the  basic  in¬ 
stitutional  reforms  which  are  prerequi¬ 
sites  to  economic  modernization. 

Some  of  the  countries  have  taken  steps 
to  implement  their  part  of  the  Alliance. 
Tax  reform  measures  have  been  adopted 
in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Uruguay,  Pan¬ 
ama,  El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and  Mex¬ 
ico.  In  several  other  countries,  tax  col¬ 
lection  systems  have  been  improved. 

With  regard  to  agrarian  reform,  Bo¬ 
livia,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela  are  well 
along  in  programs  initiated  prior  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  In  Costa  Rica 
and  El  Salvador  legislation  has  been  en¬ 
acted  and  programs  initiated,  although 
the  programs  are  more  limited  in  scope. 
Proposals  for  land  reform  have  recently 
been  introduced  in  the  congresses  of 
Brazil,  Chile,  Nicaragua,  and  Peru.  In 
Ecuador,  Honduras,  and  Panama,  plans 
for  land  reform  are  in  preparation. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  general 
performance  in  instituting  reforms  has 
not  been  spectacular.  There  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  consider  the  Latin  American 
oligarchies  as  the  major  obstacle  to  the 
enactment  of  vital  reforms.  The  con¬ 
clusion  then  drawn  is  that  all  that  is 
necessary  to  open  the  way  to  reform  is 
to  put  pressure  on  the  recalcitrant  rich 
and  powerful.  This  leads  to  demands 
that  the  State  Department  “get  tough.” 

This  oversimplified  view  is  inimical  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  We  must  understand  the  com¬ 
plex  situation  confronting  many  of  the 
Latin  American  governments  as  they 
strive  to  fulfill  their  commitments  to  the 
Alliance. 

The  fact  is  that  many  other  factors 
influence  the  pace  of  reforms  in  Latin 
America.  The  existence  of  stubborn, 
shortsighted  oligarchies  is  but  a  part 
of  the  picture.  Getting  tough  is  not 
going  to  resolve  the  intricate  and  varied 
circumstances  militating  against  prompt 
action.  Indeed,  such  a  policy  can  only 
lead  to  crushing  disillusionment  since  it 
is  bound  to  fail  in  its  objective. 

If  we  are  going  to  pursue  a  realistic 
policy,  we  must  understand  the  true  cir¬ 
cumstances  obstructing  rapid  reforms  in 
Latin  America. 

Of  course,  oligarchies  will  resist 
changes  which  they  regard  as  threats  to 
their  privileged  positions. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  social 
and  economic  frameworks  which  the 
Latin  Americans  have  agreed  to  recon¬ 
struct  are  rooted  in  over  four  centuries 
of  practice.  The  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este  was  signed  only  last  August — less 
than  a  year  ago.  It  will  take  time  for 
the  Latin  American  governments  to  en¬ 
act  and  implement  complex  legislation. 
We  have  only  to  recall  how  difficult  it  is 
to  pass  a  tax  bill  here  in  Congress  to  get 
an  idea  of  what  is  entailed  in  getting 
tax  legislation  through  a  Latin  American 
congress. 

Many  of  the  smaller  countries  labor 
under  a  special  burden.  They  simply 
do  not  have  the  technical  knowledge  to 
devise  suitable  tax  and  agrarian  legisla¬ 
tion.  Even  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
more  time  and  assistance  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  the  essential  prerequi¬ 
sites  to  participate  in  the  program. 
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Some  of  the  moderate,  reform-bent 
governments  have  encountered  difficul¬ 
ties  of  another  nature.  They  have  long 
been  whiplashed  by  the  left  which  is  too 
impatient  to  wait  and  work  for  consented 
reforms.  Now  attempts  to  push  sweep¬ 
ing  changes,  albeit  constitutionally,  stir 
up  the  wrath  of  the  right  wing,  which 
feels  its  vested  interests  threatened.  We 
have  witnessed  the  formation  of  unholy 
alliances  between  the  extreme  left  and 
the  extreme  right,  determined  to  destroy 
reform-minded,  democratic  govern¬ 
ments — as  in  Venezuela.  For  political 
reasons,  then,  the  innovators  may  find 
it  prudent  to  go  more  slowly  than  either 
they  or  we  would  wish. 

Furthermore,  talk  of  social  revolution, 
which  is  inherent  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  frightens  the  people  who  still 
control  the  resources  in  most  of  the 
Latin  American  countries.  When  one  of 
our  leaders  or  theirs  talks  about  social 
revolution,  they  envisage  a  violent, 
armed  revolution,  and  another  $100  mil¬ 
lion  wings  off  to  Switzerland.  I  make  no 
apology  for  the  entrenched  interests,  but 
the  conditions  of  a  given  country  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  order  to  achieve 
changes  without  tearing  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  apart. 

Teodoro  Moscoso  told  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  on  April  16, 
1962: 

We  cannot  be  satisfied  when  so  little  has 
happened  in  relation  to  what  must  happen 
and  when  continued  impatience  at  the  rate 
of  change  and  growth  is  necessary  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  performance  of  the  Latin  American 
governments. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  satisfied.  But  an 
ultimatum  to  our  Alliance  officials  to  get 
tough  will  not  solve  the  problem.  It 
would  risk  provoking  not  only  a  tradi¬ 
tional  nationalistic  reaction  and  a  stiff¬ 
ening  of  conservative  opposition,  but  a 
further  flight  of  capital  from  Latin 
America. 

In  discussing  the  complexities  involved 
in  achieving  Alliance  goals,  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  some  of  the  principal  obstacles 
in  Latin  America.  I  would  not  want  to 
leave  the  impression  that  there  has  been 
no  progress.  Far  from  it.  The  mere 
existence  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
having  a  salutary  effect. 

Land  and  fiscal  reforms  are  now  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  debate  throughout  Latin 
America.  This  is  no  trifling  accomplish¬ 
ment.  A  few  years  ago  in  some  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  anyone  who 
dared  to  preach  such  matters  was 
branded  an  agitator  or  a  Communist. 
Voices  urging  timely  reform  were  often 
forcibly  suppressed,  and  along  with  them 
any  hope  for  economic  and  social  prog¬ 
ress.  Now,  under  the  aegis  of  the 
respectable  Alliance  for  Progress,  demo¬ 
cratic  innovators  have  become  respect¬ 
able  members  of  their  communities.  No 
longer  can  they  be  silenced  by  spurious 
accusations  or  repression. 

The  emergence  of  forces  seeking  social 
and  economic  justice  within  a  frame¬ 
work  of  freedom  and  consent  is  having 
laudable  consequences.  Formerly,  des¬ 
perate  people  in  Latin  America  could  find 
hope  for  change  only  in  the  glittering 


promises  of  the  Communists  or  in  violent 
upheaval.  Now  they  have  a  democratic 
alternative. 

These  developments  have  deep  sig¬ 
nificance  for  U.S.  policy.  In  the  past  we 
faced  a  dilemma  in  trying  to  assist  the 
Latin  American  people.  Ironically,  our 
assistance  sometimes  led  to  support  of 
tyrannical  regimes.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  withheld  aid  from  a  country  with 
a  dictatorial  government,  we  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  callous  and  indifferent  to 
the  plight  of  suffering  neighbors. 

Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  we  are 
committed  to  direct  our  help  only  to 
those  countries  which  are  pushing  Alli¬ 
ance  goals.  We  are  alined  with  the 
progressive  forces;  we  repudiate  those 
who  would  perpetuate  unjust  political  or 
social  conditions.  The  Latin  American 
people  can  see  clearly  our  intentions  and 
purposes.  Thus,  the  sting  is  pulled  from 
a  favorite  Communist  propaganda  weap¬ 
on;  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
claim  that  the  United  States  is  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  its  own  security,  and  is  in¬ 
different  to  the  welfare  of  the  Latin 
American  people,  sounds  hollow. 

Above  all,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  completely  new 
concept  of  foreign  relations.  The  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  is  an  unprecedented 
international  undertaking,  an  attempt  to 
bring  revolutionary  changes  by  evolu¬ 
tionary  means. 

Communist  dogma  claims  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  done.  Communists  argue  that 
only  a  totalitarian  regime,  abruptly 
sweeping  away  the  past,  can  bring  mean¬ 
ingful  reforms.  Cuba  attests  to  their 
program:  out  with  elections,  out  with 
individual  liberties,  out  with  foreign  en¬ 
terprise,  out  with  private  property. 

We  believe  that  freedom  and  economic 
justice  go  hand  in  hand. 

In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  we  are 
frankly  experimenting.  Unforeseen 
problems  will  surely  be  encountered. 
Mistakes  will  be  made.  But  to  surrender 
to  impatience  or  discouragement  is  to 
acknowledge  the  Communist  argument 
that  the  problems  of  underdevelopment 
cannot  be  solved  by  democratic  methods. 
Such  defeatism  is  unthinkable. 

In  the  11  months  since  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este  was  signed  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  has  encountered  a  number 
of  formidable  problems.  Questions  cen¬ 
tral  to  the  basic  theory  of  the  Alliance 
emerged  almost  at  the  start. 

The  charter  of  the  Alliance  presup¬ 
poses  the  determination  of  the  recipient 
countries  to  make  drastic  changes  in 
their  antiquated  economic  and  social 
systems  and  their  willingness  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices.  The  difficulty 
in  establishing  criteria  of  self-help 
measures  which  would  qualify  the  Latin 
American  Republics  for  assistance  under 
the  Alliance  soon  became  apparent. 
What  measures  are  to  be  used  among 
19  nations  whose  situations  differ  mark¬ 
edly?  Who  is  to  say  whether  one  coun¬ 
try  is  forging  ahead  and  another  drag¬ 
ging  behind? 

Another  perplexing  issue  revolves 
around  the  question  of  emergency  assist¬ 
ance.  Shall  Alliance  criteria  be  dis¬ 
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carded  altogether  in  situations  where 
an  economic  crisis  threatens  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  a  democratic  country? 

Some  of  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  appealed  for  and  received  emer¬ 
gency  aid  to  tide  them  over  periods  of 
dangerous  internal  instability  which 
imperiled  their  governments. 

On  page  22  of  the  report  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962,  an  AID 
official  conceded  that — 

Prom  a  technical  standpoint,  a  large  part 
of  this  billion  dollars  was  not  used  directly 
for  development,  but  for  budget  support  and 
balance-of -payments  loans.  This  kind  of 
support,  however,  is  directly  related  to  de¬ 
velopment  and  is  a  necessary  prerequisite. 
In  many  cases,  it  has  meant  the  preservation 
of  moderate  governments  which  will,  if  given 
a  chance,  work  toward  goals  of  the  Alliance. 

Nevertheless,  a  continuation  of  bail¬ 
out  assistance  on  the  basis  of  vague 
promises  only  prolongs  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  conditions  which  the  Alliance  was 
designed  to  correct.  Unfortunately,  the 
prospect  of  receiving  foreign  aid  has  been 
one  reason  why  countries  have  been  able 
to  avoid  and  postpone  harsh  decisions  of 
fiscal  discipline  and  reform.  Moreover, 
bailout  operations  for  political  reasons 
to  some  countries  have  a  tendency  to 
undermine  the  determination  to  make 
self-help  criteria  stick  in  other  cases. 

Given  the  turbulent  factors  at  play  in 
Latin  America  and  the  divergent  stages 
of  economic,  political,  and  social  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  Latin  American  re¬ 
publics,  it  is  probably  unrealistic  to  de¬ 
mand  that  rigid  criteria  be  adhered  to 
across  the  board. 

While  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
cut  down  on  bail-out  operations  and  to 
emphasize  development  assistance,  I 
believe  that  the  responsible  executive 
agencies  should  be  left  free  to  make  de¬ 
terminations  in  individual  emergency 
cases.  At  the  same  time  Congress  will 
be  scrutinizing  those  decisions. 

A  problem  of  a  different  nature  con¬ 
cerns  the  administration  of  the  Alliance. 
Life  magazine  called  the  Alliance’s  man¬ 
agement  a  “googleplex.”  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  called  it  “a  car  with  a  half- 
dozen  drivers.”  Newsweek  reported  in 
April : 

Many  aid  experts  call  it  the  sickest  agency 
in  Washington — torn  by  dissent,  short 
staffed,  mired  in  bureaucracy. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  con¬ 
fusion  during  the  organizational  stage. 
Arms  of  the  Alliance  spread  throughout 
the  executive  agencies  and  cross  into  in¬ 
ternational  organizations.  The  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Treasury,  as  well  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  the  Organization  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States,  and  the  Inter-American  De¬ 
velopment  Bank  all  have  a  role  to  play. 
In  the  wings,  not  specifically  a  part  of 
the  Alliance  machinery  but  very  much 
engaged  in  some  Alliance  objectives, 
stand  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Development,  and  branches  of 
the  United  Nations  such  as  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America  and  the 
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Pan  American  Health  Organization,  a 
branch  of  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  different  agencies  engaged  in 
Alliance  activities  use  varying  criteria  as 
to  what  constitutes  self-help.  Some¬ 
times  they  seem  to  be  working  at  cross 
purposes.  - 

But  there  are  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  contributing  to  the  problem. 

For  years  our  intellectual  community 
largely  ignored  Latin  America.  Econ¬ 
omists,  academicians  and  journalists  di¬ 
rected  their  attentions  to  other  areas. 
Universities  dropped  Latin  American 
courses  from  their  curriculums.  In 
giving  grants,  foundations  overlooked 
Latin  America.  Many  foreign  service 
officers  considered  Latin  American  as¬ 
signments  less  desirable  than  those  in 
other  areas.  Young  people  did  not  turn 
to  Latin  American  affairs  for  a  career. 

We  are  now  paying  for  that  cultural 
lag.  We  have  no  trained  corps  to  assume 
responsibility.  The  good  minds  which 
have  been  brought  in  now  to  deal  with 
Latin  American  problems  need  time  and 
experience  to  learn  that  concepts  appli¬ 
cable  to  other  regions  cannot  be  super¬ 
imposed  upon  Latin  America.  Moreover, 
foreign  aid  officials,  who  for  years  have 
been  instructed  to  deal  on  a  project-by- 
project  basis  and  to  scorn  all-over  plan¬ 
ning,  now  must  change  radically  their 
thinking. 

it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  efforts 
are  being  made  to  straighten  out  the 
Alliance’s  basic  organization.  In  line 
with  a  Presidential  task  force  recom¬ 
mendation,  the  aid  program  is  being  or¬ 
ganized  by  areas  rather  than  by  func¬ 
tions,  with  Latin  America  one  of  the  four 
areas.  Alliance  personnel,  who  were 
scattered  through  four  different  build¬ 
ings,  have  been  pulled  into  quarters  in 
the  Department  of  State,  under  the  over¬ 
all  guidance  of  Teodoro  Moscoso,  the 
coordinator  for  the  Alliance.  Moreover, 
beginning  in  April,  AID’S  Alliance  men 
and  the  Department  of  State  deskmen 
were  brought  together  at  the  Department 
of  State,  so  that  the  AID  man  and  the 
State  Department  desk  officer  concerned 
with  the  same  country  can  work  closely 
together. 

The  question  of  organization  which 
has  plagued  the  Washington  end  of  the 
Alliance  has  its  counterpart  in  Latin 
America.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics  simply  do  not 
have  enough  trained  personnel  to  staff 
the  administrative  apparatus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  some 
of  the  major  areas  of  difficulty  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Problems  will  inevitably  arise 
in  such  a  complex  undertaking.  Rather 
than  become,  exasperated,  we  must  ex¬ 
amine  the  obstacles,  develop  new  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  strengthen  the  program’s 
administrative  machinery. 

I  question  whether  a  punitive  slash  in 
funds  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  the 
way  to  proceed.  It  is  not  going  to  induce 
action  in  those  countries  where  the  pace 
of  reform  has  been  slow.  Where  the 
traditional  elite  are  responsible  for  inac¬ 
tion,  such  a  move  on  our  part  will  be 
applauded  by  the  very  sectors  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  get  moving.  Those  who  are  de¬ 


termined  to  hold  the  status  quo  at  any 
cost  fear  and  disapprove  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  They  do  not  want  to  see 
the  Alliance  succeed.  Thus,  they  will 
regard  a  cut  in  funds  for  the  Alliance  as 
an  encouragement  to  continue  their  ob¬ 
structionist  tactics.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  reduction  in  funds  is  likely  to  weaken 
the  position  of  the  progressive  elements 
in  Latin  America. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  points  will  be 
given  consideration  when  the  bill  goes  to 
conference.  The  full  amount  which  the 
administration  requested,  and  which  the 
other  body  authorized,  should  be  restored. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remaining  10  minutes  on  this  side 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O’HaraI. 

(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  this  is  the  close  of  5  hours  of  gen¬ 
eral  debate  on  a  bill  that  envisions  our 
hope  of  a  brighter  tomorrow  when  the 
scourge  of  a  godless  ideology  will  for¬ 
ever  have  been  erased  and  in  a  world 
of  freedom,  economical  as  well  as  polit¬ 
ical  freedom,  freedom  as  much  as  is 
humanly  possible  from  unnecessary 
want,  freedom  from  ignorance,  freedom 
from  plagues  of  disease  that,  with  effort, 
can  be  prevented,  a  world  of  economic 
and  political  freedom  in  which  mankind 
can  climb  to  heights  never  yet  attained. 

The  subject  has  been  covered  in  this 
debate  with  an  understanding  and  an 
intelligence  that  do  honor  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  this  historic  Chamber.  My  col¬ 
leagues  speaking  in  opposition  in  the 
main  have  spoken  with  a  restraint  that 
on  some  previous  occasions  has  not  been 
manifest.  I  think  this  bespeaks  the 
universal  feeling  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  that  the  world  is  at  one  of  the 
great  epochal  turning  points  in  history 
and  we  dare  not  err  in  the  direction  of 
our  judgments.  There  are  honest  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  on  this  phase  and 
on  that  phase,  and  this  is  as  it  should 
be  since,  in  the  resolution  of  differences, 
comes  forth  the  chart  for  our  course. 
None  knows  that  he  is  right.  He  ad¬ 
vances  the  thoughts  that  come  into  his 
mind,  and  even  as  he  argues  his  mind 
remains  open  to  change,  if  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  one  in  disagreement 
appear  to  his  reason  as  possessing  more 
validity  than  his  own. 

What  is  it  that  we  are  seeking?  What 
has  been  the  objective  of  our  foreign 
aid  programs  that  started  with  lend- 
lease  in  1940  and  have  been  continued 
for  22  years  under  4  Presidents  and 
11  Congresses?  That  is  the  question 
that  each  Member  of  this  body  should 
ask  himself  and  if  he  finds  the  objective 
unworthy,  he  in  good  conscience  should 
vote  against  this  bill.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  finds  the  objective  good,  an 
objective  that  must  be  reached  unless 
we  are  to  have  a  world  of  chaos  and 
of  continuing  danger,  I  think  he  will 
agree  with  me  that  his  vote  should  be 
“aye.” 

Progress  is  not  made  in  the  climate  of 
brooding  over  past  mistakes.  We  learn 
from  our  mistakes  the  technique  of 
avoiding  their  repetition,  even  as  a  child 
learns  to  walk  from  the  experience  of 
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many  falls.  If  the  objective  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  is  worthy  and  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  our  security,  even  to  our  survival, 
the  program  must  not  be  thrown  away 
because  of  past  mistakes  as  a  hat 
drenched  by  the  rain  but  which  can  be 
reblocked  and  continue  to  serve  its  pur¬ 
pose. 

As  my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  said: 

The  overall  goal  is  the  establishment  of  a 
peaceful  society  of  world  order  based  on  a 
system  of  independent  nations. 

Can  anyone  question  the  desirability  of 
such  an  objective?  Indeed,  is  there  any 
alternative  goal  that  will  harmonize  with 
what  is  in  all  our  minds  and  deep  in  all 
our  hearts? 

Yet  even  an  old  nation  cannot  remain 
independent,  subject  to  government  by 
wish  and  will  of  its  people,  if  ignorance 
and  disease  and  gross  inequalities  in  op¬ 
portunities  breed  a  discontent  among  its 
people  that  makes  it  easy  prey  to  the 
evil  designs  of  a  Communist  dictator. 

With  the  hew  emerging  nations  unless 
there  be  a  helping  hand  in  getting  their 
economies  in  order,  and  in  launching 
constructive  programs,  there  is  no  chance 
of  escape  from  seizure  by  the  godless 
hand  of  a  godless  ideology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concede  there  is  a 
place  in  the  debate  on  foreign  aid  for 
that  little  word  “giveaway.”  But  the 
connotation  is  not  that  of  those  who 
apply  it  in  opposition  to  the  foreign  aid 
program.  Not  to  continue  the  foreign 
aid  program  would  be  to  give  away  the 
world  to  the  Communists.  The  defeat  of 
this  bill  would  be  tantamount  to  giving 
away  our  place  in  the  world  of  freedom 
of  which  we  dream.  It  would  be  giving 
away  the  rich  markets  for  the  products 
of  our  factories  that  reasonably  can  be 
expected  if  we  help  the  less-developed 
nations  to  a  buying  power  for  our  goods. 
Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  wish  to  give 
away  700,000  American  jobs  and  at  a 
time  when  automation  and  other  causes 
are  contributing  to  a  growing  unemploy¬ 
ment,  all  we  have  to  do  is  defeat  this  bill. 
You  will  find  the  figures  on  pages  951  and 
952  of  the  hearings,  official  figures  sup¬ 
plied  by  our  former  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  now  director 
of  the  Department  of  Legislation  of 
AFL-CIO.  These  figures  show  that  at 
least  700,000  jobs  of  U.S.  workers  are  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  foreign  aid  program. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  accept  as  having 
application  to  this  debate  that  little  old 
word  “giveaway”  and  I  throw  it  back 
at  those  who  brought  it  into  this  debate. 

1  do  not  wish  to  give  away  the  world 
to  the  Communists.  I  do  not  wish  to. 
give  away  the  rich  markets  that  our 
present  investments  in  foreign  aid  are 
making  possible  for  our  future  advan¬ 
tage  and  certainly  I  do  not  wish  to  give 
away  700,000  American  jobs  and  at  a 
time  when  we  need  jobs  badly.  So  not 
being  for  such  a  giveaway,  I  shall  vote 
for  this  bill. 

This  in  my  judgment  is  the  best  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  that  has  ever  been  brought 
before  the  Congress.  I  think  that  is  the 
feeling  of  all  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  including  the 

2  members  who  signed  a  minority 
statement,  2  out  of  the  committee  of 
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32.  But,  of  course,  I  am  not  authorized 
to  speak  for  them. 

For  my  colleagues,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Church]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair],  I 
have  both  warm  affection  and  a  deep 
respect  for  their  sincerity.  They  are 
reaching  out  for  perfection,  for  some¬ 
thing  which  as  a  miracle  suddenly,  as  in 
a  twinkling  of  an  eye,  will  transform  a 
world  of  change  and  of  uneasiness  into 
a  world  of  order,  of  quietude  and  of 
paradise.  I  join  with  them  in  the  prayer 
for  that  miracle.  But  they  do  not  offer 
any  alternative.  That,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  contend  is  the  all-important  issue. 
Either  we  continue  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  strengthened  and  improved  each 
year  by  the  experiences  of  past  years, 
or  we  give  up  the  ship.  Either  we  con¬ 
tinue  in  our  generation  with  the  same 
faith  and  courage  of  those  of  other  gen¬ 
erations  of  Americans  or  we  leave  the 
field  of  battle,  disorganized  and  dis¬ 
heartened,  to  the  forces  of  communism. 

It  is  easy  to  make  talks  against  com¬ 
munism,  and  certainly  communism 
should  be  exposed  not  only  to  our  own 
people  but  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
as  a  godless  ideology  that  reduces  man 
to  the  lowest  level  of  gross  materialism. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote  on  this  bill 
I  maintain  is  the  retd  test.  There  is  no 
alternative  program.  Either  we  continue 
with  our  foreign  aid  or  we  abandon  the 
world  to  communism.  This  would  be  the 
tragedy  of  the  ages. 

Let  me  assure  this  committee  that 
communism  is  now  standing  on  the  last 
fringe  of  a  lost  battlefield.  There  is 
every  indication  of  its  complete  collapse, 
the  same  collapse  that  always  in  the  long 
history  of  mankind  has  come  to  ide¬ 
ologies  that  separated  man  from  his  faith 
in  something  higher  and  nobler  than  the 
drudgery  and  the  hopelessness  of  ani¬ 
mal  existence.  Does  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  desire  that  we  give  the  shot 
in  the  arm  to  a  collapsing  and  dying  ide¬ 
ology  by  voting  to  end  our  effort  at  the 
very  moment  when  we  are  on  the  brink 
of  victory?  If  anyone  really  wishes  to 
aid  and  abet  the  Communist  cause,  he 
will  vote  against  this  bill. 

I  have  said  that  this  is  the  best  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  that  has  come  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  22  years  of  the  history  of 
foreign  aid  under  4  Presidents  and  11 
Congresses.  I  have  not  the  time  to  go 
into  detail,  and  indeed  that  would  be 
repetitious  after  5  hours  of  general  de¬ 
bate  during  which  the  subject  has  been 
so  thoroughly  discussed.  But  permit  me 
to  emphasize  one  phase.  There  was  a 
time  when  we  gave  large  and  occasion¬ 
ally  unwise  grants.  There  was  a  time 
when  in  our  inexperience  we  gave  loans 
that  were  too  soft.  Under  the  present 
program  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  we  are  making  loans  re¬ 
payable  in  dollars  and  the  loans  in  many 
instances  are  being  made  to  sound  bank¬ 
ing  institutions  in  new  emerging  nations, 
furnishing*these  banks  money  to  loan  to 
small  businesses,  businesses  that  employ 
local  personnel  and  use  in  their  opera¬ 
tions  local  products.  Can  anyone  ques¬ 
tion  the  soundness  of  these  loans?  They 
will  result  in  the  building  of  local  econ¬ 
omies  employing  local  people  and  using 


local  products,  and  they  will  be  repaid 
to  the  local  banks  exactly  as  similar 
loans  are  made  and  paid  by  the  lenders 
in  our  own  United  States.  And,  of 
course,  this  inevitably  means  that  the 
loans  advanced  by  our  country  will  be 
repaid.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Africa,  I  have  examined  the 
loans  made  to  Africa  under  our  new 
program,  and  in  my  opinion,  they  are 
all  sound  and  all  will  be  repaid  in  full 
and  in  American  dollars. 

Mi*.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  priv¬ 
ilege  given  me  to  serve  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  With  every 
member  of  that  committee,  whether  it 
was  in  the  time  of  a  Republican  admin¬ 
istration  or  a  Democratic  administra¬ 
tion,  there  has  been  an  unbroken  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  rule  that  politics  ends 
at  the  ocean  line.  My  distinguished  and 
my  beloved  colleague  from  Minnesota, 
Dr.  Judd,  certainly  on  party  lines  a 
faithful  champion  of  the  party  of  his 
conviction,  voiced  the  sentiment  of  our 
committee,  the  sentiment  on  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  sides,  when 
he  said: 

I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  ought  to 
take  action  that  would  handcuff  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  have  the  flexibility  nec¬ 
essary  to  deal  with  new  situations  in  the 
exercise  of  his  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  relations.  He  knows  more 
about  developments  in  this  field  than  we 
can  possibly  know. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Dr. 
Judd,  was  speaking  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States  who  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy.  In  the  administrations  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman,  President  Eisenhower,  and 
President  Kennedy,  I,  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota,  Dr.  Judd,  and  I 
think  all  of  the  members  of  our  com¬ 
mittee,  gave  full  and  loyal  support  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  and 
I  cannot  recall  one  instance  when  we 
were  asked  to  vote  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  placing  him  in  handcuffs.  I  trust 
that  the  members  of  this  committee  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Dr. 
Judd’s  counsel,  when  an  amendment  is 
offered  denying  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  flexibility  that  is  re¬ 
quired  if  emergencies  should  arise,  great 
emergencies  that  require  immediate 
action,  and  there  is  no  time  to  reconvene 
the  Congress.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  triumph  over  the  evil  forces 
of  communism.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
err.  This  is  not  the  time  to  take  back¬ 
ward  steps.  This  is  not  the  time  when 
victory  is  in  sight  to  unfold  our  colors 
and  to  retreat.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
outmode  the  old,  old  rule  that  politics 
end  at  the  ocean  line.  There  is  no  al¬ 
ternative  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  that 
soon  you  will  be  voting  on.  Either  this 
bill  is  passed,  and  relatively  unchanged 
by  amendment,  or  we  abandon  the  field 
and  give  the  world  over  to  communism. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  All  time  has 
expired. 


The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1962”. 

PART  I - ACT  TOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  1961 

Chapter  1 — Short  title  and  policy 

Sec.  101.  The  fifth  paragraph  of  section 
102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  containing  a  statement  of 
policy,  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  fifth 
paragraph,  immediately  after  "religion.”,  the 
following:  “The  Congress  further  declares 
that  any  attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  make 
distinctions  between  American  citizens  be¬ 
cause  of  race,  color,  or  religion  in  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  personal  or  commercial  access  or  in 
the  exercise  of  any  other  rights  available  to 
American  citizens,  or  the  use  by  any  foreign 
nation  of  assistance  made  available  by  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  any  program  or 
activity  of  such  nation  in  the  course  of 
which  discrimination  is  practiced  against 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  reason 
of  his  race,  color,  or  religion  is  repugnant 
to  our  principles;  and  in  all  negotiations 
with  any  foreign  nation  with  respect  to  any 
funds  appropriated  under  authority  of  this 
Act,  these  principles  shall  be  applied.  The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  report  annually  on 
the  measures  taken  to  apply  the  principles 
stated  above.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]  rise? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wright:  In 
chapter  I,  section  101,  on  page  2  following 
line  15,  insert  the  following: 

“The  Congress  further  declares  that  in  the 
administration  of  programs  of  assistance 
under  this  Act,  the  highest  practicable  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  given  to:  programs  provid¬ 
ing  for  loans  or  loan  guarantees  for  use  by 
institutions  and  organizations  in  making  re¬ 
payable  low-interest  rate  loans  to  individuals 
in  friendly  foreign  countries  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  small  farms,  the  purchase  of  homes, 
the  establishment,  equipment  and  strength¬ 
ening  of  small  independent  business  con¬ 
cerns,  acquisition  of  tools  or  equipment 
needed  by  individuals  for  carrying  on  an 
occupation  or  a  trade,  or  financing  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  individuals  to  obtain  practical 
education  in  vocational  and  occupational 
skills,  and  to  those  programs  of  technical 
assistance  and  development  which  will 
assist  in  carrying  out  and  in  preparing  a 
favorable  environment  for  such  programs. 
While  recognizing  that  special  requirements, 
differing  development  needs  and  political 
conditions  in  various  assisted  countries  will 
affect  the  priority  of  such  programs  and  of 
each  country’s  relative  ability  to  implement 
them,  it  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
each  such  assisted  country  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  give  adequate  recognition  to 
such  needs  of  the  people  in  the  preparation 
of  national  development  programs.” 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
what  we  are  seeking  to  accomplish. 
Permit  me  to  repeat  here  at  the  outset 
the  essential  provision  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  The  Congress  in  adopting  this 
amendatory  language  would  direct  that 
our  foreign  assistance  efforts  be  admin¬ 
istered  so  as  to  place  their  prime  empha¬ 
sis  upon — and  I  read: 

Programs  providing  for  loans  or  loan 
guarantees  for  use  by  institutions  and  or- 
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ganizations  in  making  repayable  low-interest 
rate  loans  to  individuals  in  friendly  foreign 
countries  for  the  purchase  of  small  farms, 
the  purchase  of  homes,  the  establishment, 
equipment  and  strengthening  of  small  in¬ 
dependent  business  concerns,  acquisition  of 
tools  or  equipment  needed  by  individuals 
for  carrying  on  a  trade,  or  financing  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  individuals  to  obtain  practical 
education  in  vocational  and  occupational 
skills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  expresses  the  prevailing 
sense  of  the  Congress  concerning  the 
proper  and  most  effective  direction  for 
our  foreign  assistance  programs.  This 
amendment  addresses  itself  to,  and 
comes  to  grip  with  four  of  the  most 
frequently  voiced  objections  to  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program. 

What  do  we  hear  when  we  hear 
thoughtful  and  constructive  criticisms  of 
the  administration  of  the  program? 
First  of  all,  I  think  we  hear  that  too 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  in  the 
past  upon  outright  grants  rather  than 
upon  repayable  loans.  I  think  it  has 
been  a  valid  criticism  in  some  cases.  . 

Second,  I  think  we  hear  that  foreign 
aid  money  sometimes  has  not  filtered 
down  to  the  average  people  in  those 
countries  we  are  trying  to  assist. 

Third,  I  believe  we  hear  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  not  always  actively  encouraged 
free  enterprise,  the  individual  ownership 
of  farms,  homes,  and  small  businesses. 

And,  finally,  I  believe  we  hear  that  too 
much  stress  has  been  placed  on  some  of 
the  big  grandiose  projects  that  are  too 
far  removed  from  the  lives  of  the  aver¬ 
age  people  to  have  much  real  grassroots 
impact. 

To  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  I  think 
we  must  concede  that  there  has  been 
some  validity  in  each  of  these  objections. 

Now  the  key  words  in  this  amendment 
are  “repayable,  low-interest  rate  loans.” 
While  these  loans  might  be  made  avail¬ 
able  either  through  private  American 
lending  institutions  or  through  local 
institutions  and  matching  guarantees  by 
local  governments,  their  object  is  not 
governments  but  individuals — people. 

This  might  be  called  a  grassroots  ap¬ 
proach.  I  think  it  is  a  free  enterprise 
approach.  If  we  are  to  develop  viable 
economies  in  these  friendly  nations  of 
the  world  that  we  are  trying  to  help,  then 
those  economies  will  have  to  be  based 
on  widespread,  individual  ownership  and 
individual  opportunity.  That  is  what  we 
have  proven  in  the  past  175  years  as  a 
nation.  What  the  individual  citizenry 
in  these  friendly  countries  has  needed  is 
not  a  handout— but  a  hand.  In  many 
of  these  countries  the  great  bottleneck  to 
developing  healthy  economies  has  been 
the  utter  lack  of  any  system  of  available 
credit  to  a  private  citizen  at  other  than 
usuriously  and  unconscionably  high  in¬ 
terest  rates.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
basic  of  the  reasons  why  these  coun¬ 
tries  are  underdeveloped  and  why  they 
remain  underdeveloped. 

For  countless  generations  in  many  of 
these  lands,  a  person  born  into  a  low 
and  modest  situation  has  been  con¬ 
demned  to  remain  forever  in'  those  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  has  had  no  opportunity, 
no  hope  of  ever  bettering  his  own  eco¬ 
nomic  condition,  of  creating  a  more 


hopeful  future  for  his  children,  no  hope 
for  education,  no  hope  of  ever  actually 
owning  a  little  house  or  having  a  few 
acres  of  his  own,  no  hope  of  ever  pur¬ 
chasing  even  the  most  rudimentary  agri¬ 
cultural  equipment,  no  hope  of  ever  go¬ 
ing  into  any  sort  of  business  for  himself, 
or  of  achieving  in  any  degree  any  better 
status. 

This  naturally  has  produced  unrest. 
It  creates  dissatisfaction  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  has  spawned  revolution 
after  revolution.  This  is  the  vacuum 
into  which  Castro  came  where  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  people  did  not  own  1  inch  of 
real  estate,  did  not  have  one  penny  of 
equity,  and  could  not  get  a  penny’s  worth 
of  equity  in  any  real  property  because 
they  could  not  get  any  credit. 

This  is  the  vacuum  into  which  Castro 
came  with  his  cruel  promises  and 
patented  panaceas. 

This  is  the  cauldron  of  long-suppressed 
aspirations  that  the  Communists  have 
exploited.  Where  the  people  can  see  no 
hope  of  ever  achieving  their  legitimate 
aspirations  through  the  slow  and  orderly 
processes  of  evolutionary  government, 
they  turn  in  desperation  to  revolution¬ 
ary  means  and  this  more  often 
than  not  works  against  the  interests  of 
themselves  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States. 

The  way  to  save  and  strengthen  de¬ 
mocracy  in  the  underdeveloped  world  is 
to  show  that  these  legitimate  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  plain  people  can  be  achieved, 
and  better  achieved,  through  the  proces¬ 
ses  of  free  government.  It  is  to  show 
that  a  strong  and  viable  national  econ¬ 
omy  can  be  built,  and  better  built,  upon 
the  rock  of  individual  opportunity.  It 
is  not  good  enough  simply  to  tell  them 
that  communism  is  the  wrong  way.  Let 
us  show  them  that  there  is  a  right  way. 
For  there  is  a  right  way  to  achieve  their 
legitimate  objectives  of  improving  indi¬ 
vidual  opportunity  for  the  average  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  the  way  we  have  followed  here 
in  the  United  States.  Let  us  show  them 
the  right  way. 

Consider  what  was  done  by  Father 
Dan  McLellan  in  Peru  where  he  started 
what  was  regarded  as  a  futile  and  hope¬ 
less  project  among  the  Indians  in  the 
mountainous  country  near  Puno,  Peru. 
The  natives  had  no  money,  had  no  credit, 
and  could  not  buy  or  rent  land,  could 
not  afford  to  buy  seed,  fertilizer,  or  even 
the  most  rudimentary  agricultural  in¬ 
struments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Edmondson  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min¬ 
utes.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  story  of  what 
Father  Dan  McLellan  did  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  inspiring  stories  I  have  ever 
heard.  It  is  a  success  story,  a  story  of 
the  way  in  which  a  man  who  believed  in 
people  could  help  them,  mainly  just  by 
believing  in  them.  He  did  something 
nobody  had  previously  dared  do.  The 
institutional  lenders  told  him  it  was 
hopeless,  that  the  Peruvian  Indians  were 
beyond  help.  He  established  a  credit 
union  among  the  poor  Indians  of  this 
little  village.  He  got  together  23  of 
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them.  They  were  able  to  secure  $30 
among  them  to  begin  their  credit  union. 
But  the  plan  worked  and  it  grew  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  from  that  modest  beginning, 
within  2  years  there  were  not  23,  but 
some  400  members  of  this  union,-  and 
credit  unions  sped  throughout  the  entire 
country  of  Peru. 

The  first  $150,000  that  was  lent  in 
small  amounts  to  individuals  was  repaid 
at  such  a  fantastic  rate  of  repayment 
that  on  this  $150,000  there  was  a  bad 
debt  loss  of  only  $80. 

This  proves  to  me  what  can  happen 
when  you  give  them  a  chance,  a  chance 
that  they  have  never  had,  give  them  a 
chance  to  pull  themselves  up  by  their 
bootstraps  where  they  never  had  any 
bootstraps  before.  You  can  build  a 
sound  economy  through  this  free  enter¬ 
prise,  individual  ownership  system.  We 
believe  in  it,  and  if  we  believe  in  it  we 
ought  to  be  spreading  it  everywhere.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  the  basic  approach 
to  our  foreign  aid  effort. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying,  I  judge,  is  that  we  are  finding  in 
our  work  abroad  what  we  long  ago 
learned  at  home,  namely,  that  the  things 
people  need  most  in  order  to  increase 
production  so  they  can  improve  their 
condition  is,  first,  tools  and  know-how; 
and  second,  credit. 

It  -does  not  do  much  good  to  give 
them  the  skills  and  the  ability  to  farm 
better,  if  they  do  not  have  the  credit 
by  which  they  can  acquire  the  tools  or 
the  seed  or  the  fertilizer  to  enable  them 
to  use  these  new  skills.  What  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  in  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries  is  share  technical  skills.  We  ought 
also  to  make  available  credit  on  a  rea¬ 
sonable  basis  so  that  the  people  can  do 
the  things  they  have  been  taught.  This 
is  a  sound  program,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  support  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  comments  and  am  greatly 
pleased  that  he  agrees  with  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  say. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  with  pleasure 
to  the  .gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  like  to 
express  the  appreciation  of  one  Member 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his 
leadership  with  regard  to  this  amend¬ 
ment.  It  is  something  that  the  Congress 
should  say  forcefully  and  eloquently  in 
connection  with  this  bill.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  reflects  the  views  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  majority  of  them  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  I  honestly  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted  unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man,  and  wish  also  to  thank  him  for 
his  own  splendid  and  extremely  helpful 
efforts  in  working  with  me  in  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  writing  out  this  legislative  policy 
language  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  stressed  time  and  time  again 
in  its  various  committee  reports,  in  its 
special  committees  on  study  missions 
around  the  world. 

I  recall  the  Pilcher  subcommittee  in 
the  report  of  which  committee  this  rec¬ 
ommendation  was  made.  I  also  recall 
the  Selden  subcommittee,  and  the  chair¬ 
man’s  own  subcommittee.  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  that  emphasizing  at  this 
time  these  purposes  which  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  over  and  over  again  urged  as 
administrative  policy  matters  and  writ¬ 
ing  it  into  legislative  language  is  timely 
and  urgent,  and  I  therefore  commend 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  has  worked  closely  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  on  this  amend¬ 
ment  during  the  last  10  days.  The 
amendment  reflects  a  number  of  sug¬ 
gestions  made  by  the  committee. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  stated, 
many  of  the  committee  reports  in  re¬ 
cent  years  have  emphasized  two  points 
contained  in  this  amendment. 

After  consultation  with  the  ranking 
Member  on  the  minority  side,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  no  objection  to  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  committee  to  sup¬ 
port  an  amendment  to  section  302  con¬ 
taining  similar  language  to  that  inserted 
in  the  bill  in  the  other  body  by  a  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  amendment  is 
going  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein],  and 
he  can  answer  the  question. 

Mi'.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  I  will  not  make  any  further 
comment  until  the  amendment  is  of¬ 
fered. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Halpern: 

On  page  1,  line  8,  after  “Sec.  101”,  insert 
the  following:  “(a)”. 

On  page  2,  between  lines  15  and  16,  insert 
the  following :  “(b)”. 

Such  section  is  further  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  after  the  seventh  paragraph  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
administration  of  these  funds  great  atten¬ 
tion  and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which 
do  not,  as  a  result  of  United  States  assist¬ 
ance,  divert  their  own  economic  resources 
to  military  or  propaganda  efforts,  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China, 
and  directed  against  the  United  States  or 
against  other  countries  receiving  aid  under 
this  Act.” 


Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  expresses  the  sense  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  primary  consideration  should 
be  given  to  those  countries  that  do  not 
divert  their  own  economic  resources  to 
military  or  propaganda  efforts  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China 
which  are  directed  against  the  United 
States  or  other  friends  of  the  United 
States.  Identical  provisions,  offered  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  were  adopted 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  two¬ 
fold: 

First,  it  sets  forth  that  the  aim  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  is  to  encourage  na¬ 
tions  to  be  peace-loving,  respectful  of 
freedom  and  justice,  and  understanding 
of  American  ideals.  This  language 
should  be  permanently  in  the  policy 
statement  of  this  act  to  remind  ourselves 
and  the  world  that  mere  independence 
is  not  all  we  require — that  there  are 
other  values  and  principles  we  cherish 
and  we  want  to  have  these  values  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated  by  those  we  choose 
to  assist. 

Second,  the  amendment  serves  as  a 
useful  warning  against  nations  diverting 
their  economic  resources  in  military  ad¬ 
ventures  aimed  at  other  nations  par¬ 
ticipating  in  this  program.  Their  re¬ 
sources  should  be  used  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment — not  for  Communist-sup¬ 
ported  propaganda  and  military  efforts. 
No  nation  is  individually  named  but  the 
amendment  serves  a  clear  warning  to  all. 

In  brief,  the  amendment  provides 
guidelines  for  the  program  instead  of  the 
existing  blank  check  to  the  Executive 
for  discretionary  authority.' 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  are  fed  up  with  our  granting  of 
assistance  to  nations  which  use  their 
economic  resources  to  buy  arms  and 
military  assistance  from  the  Soviets. 
The  amendment  is  aimed  at  meeting 
such  a  situation.  It  does  not  tie  the 
President’s  hands  in  any  way  but  it  does 
set  forth  that  we  mean  business. 

Under  this  provision,  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  reconsideration  of  aid  to  Nasser’s 
Egypt,  a  flagrant  example  of  abuse  and 
misappropriation  of  our  assistance,  is 
clearly  called  for.  American  aid  to 
Egypt  may  go  as  high  as  $200  million  this 
year.  At  the  same  time  Nassar  is 
stepping  up  his  propaganda  broadcasts 
throughout  the  Middle  East  and  in  par¬ 
ticular,  Africa — stirring  up  hatred  of 
so-called  Western  imperialism.  Also,  we 
are  shocked  to  learn  recently  of  Russia’s 
sale  of  a  number  of  later  model  super 
Migs  to  Nasser.  This  development  em¬ 
phasizes  the  need  of  reconsideration  of 
our  plans  for  aid  to  Egypt. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may, 
elaborate  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  consistent  with  my 
amendment  the  statement  of  policy  de¬ 
fining  the  objectives  of  section  102 
stresses  that  the  purpose  of  American 
assistance  is  to  promote  freedom  and 
security  in  the  world.  If  that  is  correct, 
I  ask  how  can  we  aid  a  country  like 
Egypt  whose  President  Nasser  has  just 
publicly  announced  warlike  plans  and 
aggression?  In  a  speech  before  the 


Egyptian  National  Congress  of  Peoples’ 
Forces  at  Cairo  University  on  July  2, 
Mr.  Nasser  bragged  that  his  budget  for 
military  purposes  has  been  vastly  in¬ 
creased. 

The  U.S.  taxpayer  is  to  finance  his 
domestic  budget  while  Egyptian  money 
is  paid  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  munitions 
of  war. 

Mr.  Nasser  asked,  and  I  quote: 

Why  this  budget?  Because  we  are  pre¬ 
paring.  We  are  strengthening  our  air  force, 
army,  and  navy. 

He  made  it  clear  that  now  that  the 
Algerian  revolution  has  succeeded,  the 
Arab  world,  led  by  the  armies  and  Rus¬ 
sian  jets  of  Nasser’s  Egypt,  should  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  final  attack  on  Israel.  He 
said  that  the  Arab  victory  in  Algeria  was 
“the  harbinger  for  the  downfall  of  an¬ 
other  base  for  imperialism  in  the  Le¬ 
vant — and  I  mean  Israel.” 

Those  were  the  words  of  Mr.  Nasser 
who  is  bankrupting  his  nation,  putting 
it  in  hcck,  to  buy  Soviet  jet  bombers, 
and  even  the  new  Soviet  Mig  21  jets  that 
fire  a  missile  of  the  Sidewinder  type. 

Mr.  Nasser  is  counting  on  us  to  pick 
up  the  tab  for  his  domestic  needs  while 
he  holds  forth  as  the  Castro  of  the  Near 
East.  Nasser  counts  on  our  financing 
of  a  regime  bent  on  war  and  aggression 
to  relieve  its  domestic  economy  so  that 
it  can  buy  more  jets  from  Russia  and 
pay  for  more  Soviet  technicians  and 
East  German  Communist  jet  pilots. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare 
what  Nasser  is  paying  for  these  mam¬ 
moth  purchases  and  what  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  Egypt  in  loans  and  grants  in  the 
current  and  the  next  fiscal  year.  Can 
we  permit  the  exploitation  of  our  tax¬ 
payers  for  such  ridiculously  counter¬ 
productive  purposes?  This  highlights 
the  need  for  such  an  amendment  as  I 
am  proposing. 

I  was  shocked  by  the  recent  news  that 
Egypt  has  received  the  first  40  of  the 
Soviet  Union’s  hottest  jet  fighter  planes. 
This  Mig-21’s  fly  at  1  200  miles  per  hour, 
are  armed  with  the  deadly  Sidewinder- 
type  missiles  and  represent  a  terrible 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  Near  East. 

Nasser  has  boasted  that  his  new  mil¬ 
itary  budget  amounts  to  $350  million,  an 
amount  approximately  equal  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  and  loans  we  propose  to  make 
available  to  Egypt. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  take  a 
hard  new  look  at  the  massive  aid  pro¬ 
gram  pending  for  Egypt.  Thus  the  need 
for  the  proposed  amendment  is  appar¬ 
ent.  Tire  priority  in  an  underdeveloped 
nation  like  Egypt,  if  its  leadership  were 
at  all  responsible,  would  be  on  human 
welfare  and  peaceful  development.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  in  good  conscience 
subsidize,  however  indirectly,  the  build¬ 
up  of  a  dangerous  war  machine,  geared  to 
the  Soviet  military  establishment.  If 
Egypt  requires  spare  parts  for  its  jets, 
tanks,  guns,  or  submarines,  it  is  totally 
dependent  on  Russian  depots  and  its 
army  training  programs  are  linked  to 
camps  and  bases  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Are  we  to  facilitate  the  expansion  of 
Soviet  military  supply  liaisons  with  this 
nation?  Or  are  we  to  serve  notice  we 
will  not  tolerate  such  circumstances? 
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There  are  other  countries  which  might 
be  mentioned.  No  nation  is  named  spe¬ 
cifically  in  the  amendment.  But,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  put  the 
principles  cited  here  into  the  policy 
statement  of  the  aid  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  offers 
clear  guidelines  for  our  aid  program — it 
represents  principles  that  I  am  certain 
every  colleague  supports.  Therefore,  I 
urge  that  the  language  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  written  into  the  bill  so  that  we 
do  not  abdicate  our  legitimate  legisla¬ 
tive  concern  over  our  foreign  assistance 
program. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  could  enlighten  me  about 
his  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
priorities  that  he  contemplates  under 
this  language.  I  see  no  reference  to  any 
priority. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  That  is  an  obvious 
inference. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  In  your 
statement  on  the  amendment  you  refer 
to  the  necessity  of  establishing  priorities, 
or  giving  primary  consideration  to  cer¬ 
tain  countries. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  No;  that  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  spelled  out  in  the  amendment. 
It  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle¬ 
man  used  some  such  expression.  The 
other  expression  the  gentleman  used 
was  with  reference  to  warning  countries. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  lan¬ 
guage  you  advocate  does  not  say  that 
under  certain  circumstances  aid  will  be 
withheld. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  It  is  a  clear-cut  ex¬ 
pression  by  Congress  as  spelled  out  in 
the  declaration  of  policy,  that  we  con¬ 
sider  the  attitude  of  each  country  toward 
the  United  States  and  its  proper  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  our  funds  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  not  for  the  diversion  of  its 
own  funds  for  Soviet-supported  propa¬ 
ganda  or  military  efforts. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Then,  this 
does  not  establish  elimination  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  certain  countries  or  establish 
priorities? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  This  is  a  clear  guide¬ 
line — I  made  clear  in  my  statement,  that 
it  is  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  Con¬ 
gress.  In  my  extension  of  remarks  I 
will  clarify  the  point  that  you  raised. 

(Mr.  HALPERN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

marfcS  ) 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
submitted  to  the  committee.  We  re¬ 
viewed  it.  There  has  been  unanimity  of 
feeling  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  as  such  I  am  authorized  to 
say  that  the  committee  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  We  feel  that  wherever 
there  are  countries  that  are  alined  with 
the  United  States  in  this  world  struggle 


and  have  the  courage  to  take  a  position 
to  that  effect,  and  other  countries  are 
lukewarm  or  even  hostile  to  our  posi¬ 
tions,  some  priority  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  former.  We  should  concentrate  our 
efforts  first  on  assisting  those  that  are 
making  the  best  effort  they  can  with 
their  resources  for  the  same  general 
purposes  as  our  own.  This  is  merely 
a  reaffirmation  of  what  we  have  always 
had  as  an  objective  of  the  foreign  aid 
act,  and  I  see  no  objection  to  the  amend¬ 
ment;  in  fact,  there  are  positive  reasons 
for  writing  it  out  as  our  opinion  a  little 
more  clearly  than  we  have  heretofore. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  Further  I  might  add  that  it 
follows  the  guidelines  of  a  policy  that 
President  Kennedy  was  concerned  with 
following  the  Belgrade  Conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  since  I  was  unable  to  get  any  time 
under  the  general  debate  limitation,  I 
desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make 
reference  to  some  of  the  special  programs 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that 
last  year,  when  the  appropriation  bill  was 
before  the  House  for  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  I  made  an  effort  to  limit  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  United  States  to  any 
special  fund  to  not  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  amount  to  be  expended,  the  theory 
being  that  if  the  United  States  is  going 
to  contribute  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  amount  of  any  fund,  it  should  exer¬ 
cise  complete  control  over  that  fund,  in 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  on  page  58  of 
the  report  on  this  bill  the  following 
wording : 

(b)  Contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
expanded  program  of  technical  assistance 
and  the  United  Nations  special  fund  for  the 
calendar  years  succeeding  1961  may  not  ex¬ 
ceed  40  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  con¬ 
tributed  for  such  purpose  (including  as¬ 
sessed  and  audited  local  costs)  for  each  such 
year. 

When  I  first  read  that  language,  I  had 
the  impression  it  meant  none  of  the 
contributions  could  exceed  40  percent. 
Yet,  as  I  pointed  out  last  year,  in  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  the  Palestine  Refugees,  for  the  year 
before,  we  had  contributed  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  that  program  while  at  the 
same  time  they  were  using  our  funds  for 
buying  surplus  commodities,  specifically 
wheat,  from  other  countries.  When  I 
inquired  of  the  Commission  operating 
that  program  as  to  why  they  did  that, 
representatives  of  that  Commission 
stated  that  the  price  of  American  wheat 
was  too  high. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Morgan],  if  the  gentleman 
will  enumerate  some  of  the  programs 
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where  we  are  now  contributing  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  such 
programs,  and  to  also  indicate  that  when 
we  reach  that  point  in  the  reading  of 
the  bill,  because  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  limit  the  contribution  of 
the  United  States  to  any  special  program 
at  not  more  than  50  percent.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  does  not  mind,  would  the  gentle¬ 
man  give  me  the  names  of  the  programs 
in  which  we  do  spend  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent?  I  would  appreciate  having  such 
information. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  our  contribution 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States 
is  70  percent.  Our  contribution  to  the 
children’s  fund — UNICEF — is  44  percent. 
Our  contribution  to  the  Palestine  Ref¬ 
ugee  Fund  is  about  70  percent.  Those 
are  the  organizations  which  our  con¬ 
tribution  is  over  50  percent  as  far  as  I 
can  see  after  a  quick  review  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  I  have  with  me. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  chairman  could  tell 
me  if  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  our  contribution,  say,  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  Works  Agency 
for  the  Palestine  Refugees?  The  gentle¬ 
man  said  it  was  70  percent  now.  As  I 
recall,  year  before  last  it  was  90  percent. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  There  has  been 
a  reduction.  For  this  fiscal  year  it 
would  be  around  70  percent. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me — I  dislike  taking  this 
much  time— the  justification  for  our  con¬ 
tributing  70  percent  to  a  program  over 
which  we  have  no  control  at  all?  Is 
that  good  business? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  peacekeeping  machinery  in  that 
area  which  is  of  great  strategic  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  United  States.  There  are 
only  four  or  five  nations  that  contri¬ 
bute  to  this  program. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Permit  me 
to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question :  Does 
not  the  gentleman  think  that  any  time 
we  contribute  50  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  a  program,  by  retaining  complete 
control  over  it  we  could  come  more  near¬ 
ly  to  reaching  our  objectives  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  announced  purposes  of  that 
program  than  we  could  by  contributing 
70  percent  and  then  letting  some  other 
country  dictate  how  that  money  is  to  be 
expended? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  we  have 
pretty  good  control  of  that  program. 
The  head  of  the  program  has  always 
been  an  American.  He  is  now  Mr.  Davis 
and  before  it  was  Mr.  Labouisse,  former 
head  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  head  of 
the  program  of  United  Nation’s  Relief 
Works  Agency  was  not  an  American. 
We  had  one  American  on  it;  we  had  one 
from  New  Zealand  and  one  from  Great 
Britain  and  we  were  outvoted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones] 
has  expired. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  16: 

"CHAPTER  2 - DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE” 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hardy:  On  page 
2,  after  line  16,  insert  the  following: 

“TITLE  I - DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

“Sec.  102.  Section  201  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  general  authority  with  respect  to 
development  loans,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“  ‘(e)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  not  allocate,  reserve,  earmark, 
commit,  or  otherwise  set  aside,  funds  ag¬ 
gregating  in  excess  of  $50,000  for  use  in  any 
country  under  this  title  unless  (1)  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  such  funds  has  been  received  for 
use  in  such  country  together  with  sufficient 
information  and  assurances  to  indicate  rea¬ 
sonably  that  the  funds  will  be  used  in  an 
economically  and  technically  sound  manner, 
or  (2)  the  President  determines  with  respect 
to  each  such  allocation,  reservation,  ear¬ 
marking,  commitment,  or  set-aside  that  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  to  use  such  funds 
pursuant  to  multilateral  plans.’  ” 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
second  amendment  to  another  section  of 
the  bill  that  is  identical  in  purport  and 
practically  identical  in  language.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  the  amendment  just  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hardy:  On  page 
7,  after  line  9,  insert  the  following: 

“(e)  The  President  shall  not  allocate,  re¬ 
serve,  earmark,  commit,  or  otherwise  set 
aside,  funds  aggregating  in  excess  of  $50,000 
for  use  in  any  country  under  this  title  un¬ 
less  (1)  an  application  for  such  funds  has 
been  received  for  use  in  such  country  to¬ 
gether  with  sufficient  information  and  as¬ 
surances  to  indicate  reasonably  that  the 
funds  will  be  used  in  an  economically  and 
technically  sound  manner,  or  (2)  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  with  respect  to  each  such 
allocation,  reservation,  earmarking,  com¬ 
mitment,  or  set-aside  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  use  such  funds  pursuant 
to  multilateral  plans.” 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  2  years 
ago  my  subcommittee  made  a  study  of 
the  operations  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  One  of  the  principal  matters  to 
engage  our  attention  in  that  study  was  a 
practice  which  had  developed  within 
that  agency  of  earmarking,  or  setting 
aside  funds  for  a  particular  government, 
subject  to  the  later  approval  by  DLF  of 
projects  or  programs  on  which  these 
funds  could  be  used.  We  found  that 
the  so-called  earmarking  placed  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  under  extreme¬ 
ly  strong  pressure  to  approve  something 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  whether  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  approval  had  been  properly 
planned  or  not.  Once  the  recipient  gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
we  would  give  them  aid  in  a  certain 
amount,  some  of  them  took  the  view  that 
DLF  was  being  merely  bureaucratic  if  it 
scrutinized  too  closely  the  use  to  which 
that  aid  was  to  be  put.  In  illustration 
of  this,  we  found  that  a  $37.5  million 
earmark  which  was  made  to  one  country 
led  to  a  situtaion  in  which  DLF  found 
it  virtually  impossible  to  deal  with  the 
government  on  a  businesslike  basis  con¬ 
cerning  particular  projects.  And  in  an¬ 
other  country,  a  $40  million  earmark 
placed  the  DLF  Board  in  the  position  of 
trying  to  evaluate  that  country’s  pro¬ 


posed  projects  in  terms  of  whether  they 
fitted  the  earmark,  rather  than  whether 
they  benefited  that  country’s  economy. 
In  connection  with  the  $37.5  million  ear¬ 
mark  which  I  have  just  referred  to, 
DLF’s  loan  officer  wrote : 

We  are  rapidly  reaching  a  point  in  the 
use  of  the  above  allocation  where  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  allocation  itself  constitute 
an  obstacle  to  the  orderly  processing  of 
applications. 

As  a  result  of  these  findings,  the  sub¬ 
committee  recommended  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  consider  appropriate  legislation  to 
put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  “earmark¬ 
ing,”  under  whatever  name,  and  this 
the  Congress  did  by  writing  into  the 
DLF  authorization  in  the  1961  program 
language  substantially  identical  to  the 
language  contained  in  the  two  amend¬ 
ments  which  I  am  offering  today,  one  of 
which  applies  to  the  DLF  and  the  other 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  1961 
action  of  the  Congress  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  make  clear  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  and  that  henceforth  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  earmarking  or  setting  aside  of 
aid  funds  in  advance  of  proper  planning 
would  be  discontinued.  However,  I  find 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  is  now 
doing  the  same  thing  under  another 
name.  “Earmarking”  is  now  known  as 
contingent  commitment. 

Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  alone 
“contingent  commitments,”  or  “ear- 
markings,”  have  totaled  $851  million. 
This,  of  course,  will  result  in  tremendous 
pressures  on  our  aid  officials  to  approve 
projects  and  programs  on  which  this 
money  can  be  spent.  And  as  these  pres¬ 
sures  increase,  proper  planning  and 
orderly  administration  will  decrease. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  to  which  my 
amendments  are  addressed,  and,  as  I 
have  said  previously,  the  language  is 
substantially  identical  to  the  language 
which  prohibited  earmarking  by  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  when  that  fund 
was  a  separate  agency,  and  I  hope  the 
Chairman  will  accept  them. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman’s  amendment,  this  prohibits 
the  advance  commitment  of  development 
loan  funds  unless  there  is  advance  no¬ 
tice  how  the  funds  will  be  used  or  the 
President  determines  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  use  such  funds  pur¬ 
suant  to  multilateral  plans. 

Mr.  HARDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  remember  last  year 
when  we  wrote  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  this  section  was  omitted  because  the 
Executive  said  it  was  inconsistent  when 
the  basic  emphasis  was  put  on  commit¬ 
ments  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
The  gentleman  has  stated  that  his  in¬ 
vestigation  has  turned  up  what  has 
changed  his  mind  about  the  bill  from 
1961  to  the  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  have  said  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  they  are  now  using  the  term 
“contingent  commitment.”  The  gentle¬ 
man  knows  just  as  I  do  and  everybody 
in  this  House  knows  that  when  the  De¬ 
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partment  of  State  or  the  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  announces  one 
of  these  allocations  of  funds,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  in  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try  it  constitutes  a  firm  commitment 
binding  on  the  U.S.  Government,  because 
the  people  are  not  told  in  plain  language 
that  there  is  anything  contingent  about 
the  commitment.  The  problems  that 
this  creates  are  manifest,  and  I  trust 
that  the  amendments  I  am  offering  will 
remedy  the  situation. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman’s 
amendment  on  page  7  applies  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress? 

Mr.  HARDY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  is  familiar  with  both  these 
amendments  and  has  no  objection  to 
them. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Hardy]  for  his  always  worth¬ 
while  and  I  may  add  excellent  efforts 
to  improve  the  language  and  content  of 
the  foreign  aid  bills  as  they  come  before 
the  House  year  after  year.  It  is  not 
simply  a  question  of  improvement  of  the 
language  but  in  the  effect  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  have  been  adopted.  It  was 
particularly  gratifying  to  many  Mem¬ 
bers  to  see  our  colleague  from  Virginia 
offer  two  amendments  subsequently  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  committee  including  an 
amendment  under  title  I  pertaining  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  an¬ 
other  amendment  under  title  VI  con¬ 
cerning  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The 
wording  of  both  amendments  were  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  and  are  restrictive 
in  that  they  provide  that  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  title  relating  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  also 
the  Alliance  for  Progress: 

The  President  shall  not  allocate,  reserve, 
earmark,  commit,  or  otherwise  set  aside, 
funds  aggregating  in  excess  of  $50,000  for 
use  in  any  country  under  this  title  unless 
(1)  an  application  for  such  funds  has  been 
received  for  use  in  such  country  together 
with  sufficient  information  and  assurances 
to  indicate  reasonably  that  the  funds  will 
be  used  in  an  economically  and  technically 
sound  manner,  or  (2)  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  with  respect  to  each  such  allocation, 
reservation,  earmarking,  commitment,  or 
set-aside  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  use  such  funds  pursuant  to  multilateral 
plans. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  knowledgeability  of  the  author 
of  these  amendments  after  one  reads 
the  recent  report  of  the  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  chairmaned  by 
Mr.  Hardy,  which  hearings  were  held  in 
March  and  May  1962  and  which  were 
followed  by  a  report  on  June  25,  1962 
entitled  “Commingling  of  the  United 
States  and  Communist  Foreign  Aid.”  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  wording  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  amendment  requiring  that  an 
application  for  all  funds  over  $50,000 
must  first  be  received  and  show  that  such 
funds  will  be  used  in  an  economcally  and 
technically  sound  manner  spells  out  one 
of  the  principal  recommendations  to  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  as  contained 
on  page  3  of  the  June  25  report  when  it 
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was  recommended  “that  foreign  aid 
agreements  committing  the  United 
States  to  dollar  expenditures  be  drawn 
with  precision  as  to  objectives  and  scope, 
with  identification  of  all  component 
parts  with  such  specificity  as  to  permit 
reasonably  accurate  estimates  of  the 
time  and  cost  factors  involved.” 

We  believe  the  amendments  are  needed 
and  will  prove  to  be  beneficial  and  by 
these  remarks  we  associate  ourselves  with 
this  effort  and  again  commend  the 
author,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

(Mr.  HARDY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  II - DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL 

COOPERATION 

Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development 
grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended 
as  follows : 

“(a)  In  section  211,  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authority,  add  a  new  subsection  (c)  as 
follows: 

“  ‘(c)  Not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  outside  the  United  States 
and  such  programs  may  be  carried  out  only 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section.’ 

“(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  au¬ 
thorization,  strike  out  ‘1962’  and  ‘$380,000,- 
000’  and  substitute  ‘1963’  and  ‘$300,000,000’, 
respectively. 

“(c)  Strike  out  section  213,  which  relates 
to  atoms  for  peace.” 

(Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point.) 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  some  15  years  ago  the  Federal 
Government  initiated  a  program  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  assistance.  The  announced 
purpose  of  this  program  was  to  win 
friends  and  allies  for  the  United  States 
and,  at  the  same  time,  make  commu¬ 
nism  unwelcome  wherever  it  might  in¬ 
trude.  During  this  period  the  United 
States,  through  the  taxpayers,  has  dis¬ 
tributed  to  every  corner  of  the  globe — 
to  the  friendly,  the  unfriendly  and  the 
indifferent — over  $100  billion  in  the  form 
of  foreign  aid  assistance.  Yet,  this  ex¬ 
penditure,  except  in  rare  instances,  has 
not  strengthened  our  position  in  the 
great  struggle  between  freedom  and 
slavery. 

Communism  has  experienced  its  great¬ 
est  growth  during  the  life  of  the  foreign 
aid  program.  While  our  country  has 
been  handing  out  billions  of  dollars  to 
court  the  friendship  and  stiffen  the 
backbone  of  the  world,  communism  has 
been  gobbling  up  one  country  after  an¬ 
other,  and  even  Cuba,  just  90  miles  south 
of  the  Florida  coast.  Communism  is 
also  making  inroads  in  Laos,  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  Iraq,  Iran,  Cambodia, 
Morocco,  Ghana,  Guinea  and  a  number 
of  recently  created,  halfsavage  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  continents  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 


I  have  stated  and  repeated,  again  and 
again,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  at 
home  and  elsewhere,  that  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  money  will  buy  friendship.  I  feel 
that  no  person,  or  country,  should  have 
to  be  bribed  to  resist  communism.  You 
cannot  buy  friendship.  You  cannot  buy 
loyalty.  You  cannot  buy  courage.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  therefore  like  to  again 
repeat  my  position  that  if  we  continue 
to  pour  our  tax  dollars  down  the  drain 
we  can  destroy  our  own  economy  and 
make  the  free  world  easy  prey  to  com¬ 
munism. 

It  is  timely  at  this  time  when  the 
House  has  under  consideration  H.R. 
11921,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
for  all  freedom-loving  Americans  to 
voice  their  views  regarding  foreign  aid 
and  communism.  I  would  like  to  insert 
herewith  a  telegram  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  American  Legion  Auxili¬ 
ary  of  Waldo  M.  Slaton  Post  No.  140  in 
Atlanta,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Hon.  James  Davis, 

XJ. S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Vie  wish  to  go  on  record  as  opposing  all 
foreign  aid  to  Communist  and  communistic 
dominated  countries. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Waldo  M. 

Slaton  Post  140. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
views  expressed  in  this  telegram. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

title  m — investment  guaranties 

Sec.  103.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guar¬ 
anties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Amend  section  221(b),  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows : 

"(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  ‘$1,000,- 
000,000’  in  the  proviso  and  substitute 
‘$1,300,000,000’. 

„“(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  'of  not  to 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  any  investment’  and 
substitute  ‘in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  loan  in¬ 
vestment  for  housing  projects  or  assuring 
against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  any  other  investment,’,  and  strike  out 
‘$90,000,000’  in  the  third  proviso  and  sub¬ 
stitute  ‘$180,000,000’. 

“(b)  Amend  section  222,  which  relates  to 
general  provisions,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (d)  insert  *,  and  out 
of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
title’  before  the  period. 

“(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection 

(f) : 

‘‘‘(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $100,000,- 
000  which  shall  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended.’ 

“(c)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  in  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  $10,000,- 
000’  in  the  second  sentence  and  substitute 
‘$60,000,000’. 

“(2)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out ‘and  (e)’ 
and  substitute  ‘(e),  and  (f ) 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Santangelo: 
One  page  4,  after  line  9,  insert  the  following : 

“(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsection 

(g)  : 

‘“(g)  All  income  derived  from  any  in¬ 


vestment  in  a  foreign  country  which  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
whole  or  in  part  under  this  title  and  which 
is  made  by  a  corporation  or  trust  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  Federal  income  taxes  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  section,  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  degree  as  if  received  by  any  non¬ 
exempt  corporation.’  ” 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
serve  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  re¬ 
serves  the  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Santangelo]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  would  subject  income 
from  investments  in  foreign  countries  to 
taxation  when  our  Government  guaran¬ 
tees  the  lender  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
loss.  This  subjects  foreign  investment 
income  to  taxation,  but  does  not  take 
away  their  tax  exempt  status  in  the 
United  States  as  to  other  investments. 
The  ordinary  American  taxpayer  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  assume  the  burden 
of  meeting  the  governmental  expenses  of 
paying  the  taxes  when  certain  favored 
groups  are  exempt  from  taxes  on  their 
income  and  their  investments  are  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Who  most  likely  will  make  these  in¬ 
vestment  loans  in  foreign  countries,  if 
this  bill  is  passed  and  succeeds?  The 
groups  making  these  mortgage  loans  or 
other  type  loans  will  be  the  money 
lenders — the  banks,  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  the  various  pension  trusts  and 
the  foundations.  The  income  of  the 
banks  and  the  insurance  companies  are 
subject  to  taxation,  but  the  income  of 
the  foundations  and  trusts  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  taxation. 

It  seems  to  me  unfair,  unwise,  and  un¬ 
just  that  a  foundation  like  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  Inc.,  with  its  portfolio  of 
over  $647,694  8"8,  or  the  Rockefeller 
Bros.  Fund,  with  assets  of  over  $53 
million,  will  have  the  right  to  place  a  $5 
million  mortgage  in  Venezuela  or  in  any 
other  South  American  country  and  have 
their  mortgage  loan  guaranteed  100  per¬ 
cent  by  John  Q.  Public  and  that  the  in¬ 
come  derived  from  this  mortgage-loan 
investment  shall  be  tax  exempt. 

It  seems  unfair  that  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  should  use  any  of  its  $3,316  million 
of  assets  to  make  a  mortgage  loan  in  a 
South  American  or  Latin  American 
country,  which  loan  is  guaranteed  100 
percent  by  the  American  public,  and  that 
the  income  from  such  investments 
should  be  exempt  from  taxation.  If  such 
investments  were  not  guaranteed  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  American  people,  then 
some  merit  would  exist  for  continuing 
their  exemptions  to  carry  out  their 
charitable  works.  But  it  is  wrong  for 
the  American  public  to  guarantee  an  in¬ 
vestment  against  all  risk  and  that  the 
income  should  not  be  subject  to  tax  to 
carry  out  the  many  programs  of  foreign 
assistance  which  our  country  has  em¬ 
barked  upon.  The  same  arguments  ap¬ 
ply  to  pension  trusts  and  other  founda- 
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tions  which  enjoy  the  same  tax-exempt 
status. 

The  American  taxpayer  has  supported 
foreign  assistance  programs,  taut  I  think 
the  American  public  in  unwilling  that 
loans  in  foreign  countries  should  enjoy 
tax  exemptions  as  well  as  100-percent 
guarantees.  I  trust  that  my  amendment 
will  pass. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  that  it  is  not  germane  to  the 
bill,  that  it  falls  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  do,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  bill  is  a  for¬ 
eign-aid  bill,  certainly  section  103  refers 
to  the  fiscal  provisions  and  indicates  the 
direction,  the  trend  in  which  interest 
from  investment  loans  shall  be  redi¬ 
rected.  It  indicates  that  the  interest  on 
loan  repayments  can  be  reused  for  the 
purpose  of  additional  loans  or  recurring 
loans. 

While  this  bill  is  an  authorization  for 
foreign  assistance,  it  contains  certain 
provisions  which  are  fiscal  in  nature  and 
which  are  within  the  jurisdiction,  I 
think,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee.  My  amendment,  while  it  has  some 
facets  and  some  aspects  of  the  internal 
revenue  laws  which  are  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  think  it  falls  within  the 
purview  of  this  legislation,  and  I  think 
the  point  of  order  is  not  well  taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  SantangeloI  of¬ 
fers  an  amendment,  to  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan] 
makes  the  point  of  order  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill  H.R. 
11921. 

The  Chair  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  The  gen¬ 
tleman’s  amendment  refers  to  taxation 
of  certain  income  developed  from  loans 
guaranteed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Taxation  of  income  is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  and  it  is  not  within  the 
purview  of  the  bill  presently  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  is  constrained 
to  sustain  the  point  of  order  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

(Mr.  SANTANGELO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  :  On  page 
3,  strike  out  lines  17  and  18. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  annual  multibillion-dollar  foreign 
handout  bill  comes  before  the  House, 
you  hear  more  apologists  speak  in  be¬ 
half  of  it,  trying  to  alibi  its  shortcom¬ 
ings,  waste,  corruption,  and  worse — you 


hear  more  of  this  than  on  any  other  bill 
that  comes  before  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  This  has  been  true  through 
the  years,  and  I  wonder  if  I  could  get 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  spokesman  on  the  minority  side, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Judd]  to  provide  short  statements  as 
to  the  objective  of  this  program.  I  do 
not  understand  what  you  propose  to  ac¬ 
complish  with  the  continuation  of  this 
foreign  handout  program.  What  is  it 
you  seek  to  do  with  these  billions  that 
you  want  to  spend? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  make  my  an¬ 
swer  very  short:  We  are  just  trying  to 
hold  our  own  in  the  cold  war  we  are 
fighting.-  That  is  it,  very,  very  simply. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Would  the  gentleman 
care  to  have  my  answer  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  welcome  the 
gentleman’s  answer. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  is  very  simple :  We  are 
trying  to  strengthen  and  increase  the 
capacity  of  free  countries  to  maintain 
their  independence  against  strong,  deter¬ 
mined,  and  well-organized  threats  from 
without  and  within. 

Mr.  GROSS.  From  the  Communists, 
that  is? 

Mi-.  JUDD.  That  is  right.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  Communist  conspiracy  is 
not  able  to  get  control  of  the  manpower, 
land,  and  resources  of  free  countries 
around  the  world;  we  are  thwarting  the 
Communists  drive  toward  domination  of 
the  world,  including  ourselves.  Free 
countries  want  to  defend  their  freedom; 
we  want  to  help  them  become  strong 
enough  to  defend  their  freedom.  That 
is  good  for  them;  that  is  good  for  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  all  very  inter¬ 
esting  because  my  good  friend  and 
cousin,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Judd]  made  a  speech  I  want  to 
refer  to. 

In  February  of  this  year  he  made  a 
speech  in  St.  Louis  in  which  he  said: 

The  United  States  in  its  contest  with  Rus¬ 
sia  must  wake  up  to  the  fact  it  is  already 
fighting  world  war  III. 

We  have  spent  $100  billion  on  foreign 
giveaways  and  we  are  now  in  a  war  with 
the  Russians.  What  are  we  doing  with 
this  $11  billion  program  this  year,  if  we 
are  right  now  in  the  war?  It  has  failed, 
the  gentleman  is  saying  in  effect,  this 
program  on  which  we  have  already  spent 
$100  billion,  yet  he  supports  the  spending 
of  another  $11  billion  of  our  tax  dol¬ 
lars  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  did  not  say  it  has  failed. 
I  think  it  has  succeeded  extraordinarily 
well,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  that  it  has  had  to  deal  with 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  his  speech  in  the  St.  Louis  paper, 
he  does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
paper  said.  I  have  frequently  said  we 
are  in  world  war  III.  Thus  far  it  has 
been  fought  with  economic,  political, 
propaganda  and  subversionary  meas¬ 
ures.  I  want  us  to  win  that  kind  of 
war,  so  perhaps  we  will  not  have  to 
fight  an  atomic  war.  There  have  been 
failures  in  the  foreign  aid  program,  but 
the  program  has  not  failed;  it  has  suc¬ 


ceeded  in  its  major  objective  of  helping 
countries  to  become  better  able  to  main¬ 
tain  their  full  independence. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  am  astounded,  as 
is  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  apologies  that  have  been 
made.  I  have  listened  to  the  same 
speeches  for  20  years.  They  do  not 
change  much  at  all.  But  I  was  ab¬ 
solutely  shocked  at  the  perversion  of 
history  and  truth.  I  actually  heard  the 
amazing  statement  made  today  that 
Tito  was  a  friend  of  the  Hungarian  free¬ 
dom  fighters.  If  there  ever  was  a  per¬ 
version  of  a  historical  fact,  that  is  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement  and  I  agree  with  him 
completely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  have  offered,  I  see  no  reason, 
after  spending  $100  billion  in  foreign 
aid  programs  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  why  we  should  spend  any  more 
money.  We  have  been  told  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  climate 
favorable  to  American  investment  in  for¬ 
eign  countries.  There  is  now  a  ceiling 
of  a  billion  dollars  on  guarantees  to 
American  investors  going  overseas. 
Now  you  want  to  raise  that  another  $300 
million.  What  has  happened  to  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  this  huge  amount  of  money 
that  requires  you  to  raise  the  ceiling  an¬ 
other  $300  million  on  the  guarantee  pro¬ 
gram?  How  in  the  world  can  you  de¬ 
fend  raising  this  ceiling  in  view  of  the 
expenditures  that  have  already  been 
made?  This  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
utter  failure  of  the  so-called  foreign  aid 
programs.  I  am  opposed  to  making 
American  taxpayers  responsible  for  an¬ 
other  $300  million  dollars  and  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  section  of 
the  program  that  has  no  shortcomings. 
There  has  been  no  waste  and  no  in¬ 
efficiency.  It  has  been  an  extremely 
sensible  phase  of  the  program.  There 
have  been  but  two  losses,  and  these  have 
not  been  fully  determined,  one  of  $600 
and  another  for  approximately  $9,000. 
In  return  for  this  the  U.S.  Government 
has  received  in  premiums  from  these 
private  concerns  over  $9  million,  which 
has  come  back  into'  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  is  used  as  a  reserve. 

This  has  been  a  successful  program. 
The  reason  for  the  increase  results  from 
a  great  number  of  private  industries 
and  concerns  that  have  invested  private 
capital  in  the  development  in  these  coun¬ 
tries.  The  more  private  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  that  these  countries  obtain 
inversely  will  be  the  amount  of  public 
aid  necessary.  This  has  been  a  success¬ 
ful  program.  This  has  been  the  reason 
for  it  as  more  people  have  been  taking 
advantage  of  it.  It  has  earned  the 
United  States  money  rather  than  cost 
the  United  States  money. 

Mi-.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
pending  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  items  in  this 
foreign-aid  bill  for  which  it  is  difficult 
to  find  any  possible  justification.  A 
striking  example  is  the  $7  million  which 
is  going  to  Ghana  for  beginning  the 
construction  of  a  great  power-producing 
dam  on  the  Volta  River.  While  this 
amount  is  small,  its  approval  is  merely  a 
foot  in  the  door  and  the  project  will  cost 
many  times  this  amount  before  the  dam 
and  powerplant  are  finished. 

Ghana  perhaps  has  less  need  for  this 
help  than  any  country  in  north  or  cen¬ 
tral  Africa.  While  still  a  British  colony 
Ghana  became  very  wealthy,  for  an 
African  state.  The  chocolate  industry 
was  very  successfully  developed  during 
those  years  and  when  Ghana  became  in¬ 
dependent  there  was  a  billion  dollars  in 
the  treasury  with  practically  no  indebt¬ 
edness. 

Nkrumah,  the  leader  in  Ghana,  be¬ 
came  hostile  toward  the  West  and  close¬ 
ly  allied  himself  with  the  Communists. 
Nkrumah  was  the  principal  African 
leader  against  the  United  States  at  the 
Belgrade  Conference.  Freedom  has  all 
but  disappeared  from  Ghana  under 
Nkrumah,  and  the  papers  are  filled  with 
attacks  on  the  United  States  and  praise 
for  Russia. 

Many  will  say  that  the  people  of 
Ghana  are  friendly  toward  the  United 
States;  that  is  true.  Nevertheless,  to 
assist  Nkrumah  would  give  him  great 
prestige  and  would  strengthen  him  in 
maintaining  an  iron  hand  over  the  lives 
and  freedom  of  his  own  people,  as  well 
as  encourage  the  other  countries  of 
Africa  to  be  enemies  of  the  West. 

The  result  of  the  construction  of  this 
great  Volta  Dam  would  not  only  increase 
the  strength  and  prestige  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists  but  would  injure  America  and  the 
West.  Power  from  the  dam  will  be  used 
to  produce  aluminum  in  great  quantities. 
There  is  today  a  surplus  of  aluminum 
throughout  the  world,  and  American 
aluminum  manufacturers  who  employ 
American  workers  are  being  forced  to 
curtail  operations.  Today  the  United 
States  has  stockpiled  many  times  the 
aluminum  that  we  need.  By  the 
exportation  of  aluminum,  Russia 
and  her  satellites  have  greatly  damaged 
the  aluminum  markets  of  the  free  world 
and  enhanced  their  own.  Only  the 
naive  would  doubt  that  the  aluminum 
produced  by  the  power  of  this  dam,  re¬ 
gardless  of  who  may  technically  own 
the  aluminum  factory,  will  contribute  to 
the  Communist  ability  to  destroy  the 
aluminum  industry  of  the  free  world. 

Furnishing  money  to  build  the  Volta 
Dam  will  strengthen  the  position  of  our 
Communist  enemy,  Nkrumah;  it  will  in¬ 
jure  our  friends  in  Africa;  it  will  assist 
the  Communist  world  in  injuring  the 
free  economy  of  the  West.  Briefly  put, 
furnishing  this  money  would  follow  a 
pattern  which  we  in  America  are  devel¬ 
oping.  In  trying  to  make  friends  of  our 
enemies,  we  make  enemies  of  our  friends. 
Such  a  philosophy  has  never  succeeded 


in  helping  the  country  which  followed  it, 
but  apparently  we  naively  believe  that 
such  can  be  accomplished  by  helping  the 
Communist  leader,  Nkrumah. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  If  I  am  correct, 
Nkrumah  identifies  himself  publicly  as  a 
Marxist.  Can  the  gentleman  confirm 
that,  based  upon  his  visits  to  Ghana  and 
elsewhere  last  year? 

Mr.  BRAY.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  that  is  the  case.  He  takes  pride  in 
it,  and  has  been  one  of  the  leaders 
against  America  and  the  free  world,  in 
Africa,  and  every  place  he  has  ever 
visited. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  old  French  Congo  cap¬ 
ital  of  Brazzaville,  generally  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Congo  River,  a  country  much 
friendlier  than  Ghana,  is  also  interested 
in  building  a  project  similar  to  the  Volta 
project. 

Mr.  BRAY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  comment  with  reference  to  this  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  Congo  by  way  of  amplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  administration  plan  to  go 
ahead  with  the  Volta  River  project  in 
Ghana? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  firmly  believe  if  we  go 
ahead  with  the  Volta-Ghana  project,  we 
will  tend  to  alienate  every  country 
friendly  to  us  in  Africa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Nkrumah  appeared  on  a 
nationwide  television  broadcast  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  when  he  was  here  2  or  3  years 
ago.  He  was  asked  the  direct  question 
as  to  his  political  philosophy,  and  his 
boastful  answer  was  that  he  is  a  Marxist- 
Socialist. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  that.  In  addition  to  that, 
if  we  help  Nkrumah  in  this  matter,  it  will 
injure  the  people  of  Ghana  of  having  a 
chance  to  really  have  a  free  country. 
These  people  of  Ghana  are  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  and  I  frankly  believe 
that  one  of  the  worst  things  we  can  do 
to  these  freedom-loving  people  of  Ghana 
would  be  to  go  ahead  with  this  project. 
We  have  countries  in  Africa,  friendly  to 
us  that  need  help  much  more  than 
Ghana. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  To  arrive  at  the  for¬ 
mula  how  this  foreign  aid  is  handed  out, 
if  he  were  really  a  friend  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  instead  of  denouncing 
it,  do  you  think  he  would  get  the  money 
for  the  dam? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  do  not  care  to  try  to  an¬ 
swer  that. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
Nkrumah  has  shown  through  his  hiring 
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of  convicted  spy  Alan  Nunn  May  where 
his  allegiance  lies? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  doubt  about  it,  but  that  Nkrumah  is 
a  Marxist  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(Mr.  JOHANSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
z-emarks.) 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  in  this  deliberation,  as  in 
so  many,  we  are  giving  evidence  of  be¬ 
ing  obsessed  with  the  illusion  that  we 
can  achieve  salvation  by  spending.  I 
submit  that  cash  is  no  substitute  for 
courage  and  resoluteness.  In  that  con¬ 
junction  I  point  out  that  in  his  propa¬ 
ganda  tirade  before  the  so-called  World 
Congress  on  Disarmament  and  Peace  in 
Moscow  yesterday,  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  has  one  more  added  proof 
to  the  statemeizt  of  a  prominent  English 
authority  on  commiznism  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  have  deliberately  decided  “to 
harness  the  fear  of  war  instead  of  war 
itself  to  the  Communist  cause.” 

And  he  has  given  a  new  timeliness  to 
the  warning  voiced  some  months  ago  by 
the  distinguished  columnist,  Roscoe 
Drummond : 

Pear  of  war  has  almost  continuously 
paralyzed  Western  policy  [since  the  end  of 
World  War  II]  but  fear  of  war  has  not 
paralyzed  Communist  policy. 

If  we  continue  to  be  afraid  of  nuclear 
war  while  the  Soviets  are  not  afraid  of  nu¬ 
clear  war,  we  are  going  to  end  up  losing 
diplomatically  what  we  fear  to  lose  in  a 
nuclear  war.  If  we  keep  stepping  back  from 
the  Moscow-created  brink  every  time  Mr. 
Khrushchev  says:  “Give  us  a  little  some¬ 
thing  more  or  you  will  get  yourselves  de¬ 
stroyed  by  war,”  we  will  keep  on  losing  the 
cold  war  and  getting  nearer  to  actual  war. 

Khnishchev’s  latest  pronouncement 
boils  down  to  two  simple  propositions — 
or  more  accurately,  ultimatums : 

First.  Settle  the  Berlin  issue  on 
Khrushchev’s  terms  or  risk  nuclear  holo¬ 
caust. 

Second.  Accept  Soviet  disarmament 
proposals  with  a  blind  faith  that 
Khnishchev  thereafter  will  agree  to 
Western-proposed  conti'ols. 

Does  Khnishchev  think  we  are  idiots? 

Does  Khrushchev  suppose  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  nuclear  blackmail  is  the  basis 
for  good  faith  negotiations? 

What  fears  of  his  own  Russian  people 
is  Khrushchev  seeking  to  hide  behind  his 
professed  fears  of  Germany? 

What  internal  weaknesses  and  difficul¬ 
ties  within  Soviet  Russia  does  he  seek  to 
conceal  through  his  campaign  of  bluff, 
bluster,  bunkum,  and  blackmail? 

Never  was  it  more  imperative  that 
American  leadership  meet  this  campaign 
of  intimidation  with  resolute  firmness. 

Never  was  it  more  imperative  that  we 
clearly  and  sharply  differentiate  between 
that  which  money  and  so-called  aid  can 
buy  and  that  which  only  resoluteness 
and  firmness  can  save. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clei'k  l'ead  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fascell:  On 
page  4,  strike  out  lines  6  through  9  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  following: 

‘‘(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  such  amounts, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title.” 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  deals,  with  the  authorization 
for  reserves  in  the  investment  guarantee 
section  of  this  program.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  heard  that  this  section  is  a  very 
fine  part  of  our  program,  and  imple¬ 
ments  one  of  the  major  aspects  of  it  by 
aiding  the  private  sector  of  assistance 
to  foreign  countries.  It  has  worked  ad¬ 
mirably  well. 

Under  the  law  we  are  required  to  carry 
reserves  for  the  guarantees  issued.  We 
have  just  recently  acted  on  an  amend¬ 
ment  dealing  with  the  ceiling  on  the 
fund;  that  is,  the  face  amount  of  the 
guarantees  which  can  be  issued  under 
each  type  of  risk  identified  in  the  bill. 
The  bill  seeks  to  put  a  $100  million  ceil¬ 
ing  on  the  amount  of  the  reserve  required 
by  law.  Therefore,  in  my  judgment,  it 
is  very  poor  business  for  us  to  put  an 
authorization  limit  on  the  amount  of  the 
reserves  which  are  required  and  which 
would  be  fixed  practically  automatically 
by  the  amount  of  the  face  of  the  guar¬ 
antees  which  we  do  limit  by  committee 
action. 

We  have  a  check  in  our  committee 
in  this  fashion  and  there  is  the  further 
check  that  all  reserves  would  have  to 
actually  be  appropriated  and  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  appropriation  process.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  simply  is  to 
provide  the  authorization  for  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  needed  reserves  to  back 
up  the  guarantees  which  we  authorize. 
I  believe  it  makes  for  simplicity;  it  makes 
for  better  legislative  process;  it  makes 
for  better  control;  and  it  would  eliminate 
a  problem  before  our  committee  which 
we  really  should  not  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  still  do  not  understand 
exactly  what  the  gentleman  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do.  Is  the  gentleman  attempting 
to  take  off  the  ceiling  of  $100  million? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  As  I  have  explained 
before,  I  thought — I  will  be  very  happy 
to  do  it  again — this  deals  with  the  ceil¬ 
ing  on  the  reserves  which  are  required  by 
law  to  back  up  the  guarantees  which  are 
authorized  by  the  legislation.  By  legis¬ 
lative  action  we  fixed  a  total  amount  of 
the  guarantees  which  may  be  issued. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  just  offered  an 
amendment  to  reduce  by  $300  million  the 
amount  of  guarantees  which  could  be 
issued  in  the  specific  risk  investment 
guarantees  section.  That  amendment 
was  defeated.  That  means,  therefore, 
that  with  the  adoption  of  this  bill  we 
could  issue  up  to  $1.3  billion  in  the  spe¬ 
cific  risk  guarantees  section.  By  law  we 
are  required  to  carry  reserves  for  that 
purpose. 

The  section  my  amendment  deals  with 
has  to  do  with  the  amount  of  reserves. 
There  is  no  point  in  fixing  a  limitation  on 
the  authorization  for  the  amount  of  the 
reserves;  this  is  controlled  by  the  limita¬ 


tion  on  the  face  amount  of  the  guaran¬ 
tees.  So  my  amendment  simply  author¬ 
izes  the  reserves  which  are  now  required 
without  placing  a  dollar  limitation  on 
the  authorization  of  such  reserves. 

In  other  words,  it  cannot  cost  any 
more  money  than  that  which  is  already 
authorized,  because  you  control  it  by  the 
face  amount  which  you  authorize  in  the 
guarantee.  It  simply  means  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  have  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  proper 
amount  of  the  reserves  for  the  guar¬ 
antees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  now  guarantee¬ 
ing  against  civil  strife,  insurrection,  con¬ 
vertibility  of  currency,  war  damage,  con¬ 
fiscation  or  expropriation — what  else? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  simply  say 
that  we  are  not  expanding  the  guarantee 
of  risks.  We  are  just  guaranteeing  that 
which  the  law  now  authorizes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  but 
we  are  doing  all  of  those  things,  are  we 
not? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  We  are  guaranteeing 
in  the  present  law - 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  guess  more. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  We  are  guaranteeing 
those  specific  risks  which  are  outlined 
in  the  law.  We  are  not  changing  that  in 
any  respect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  what  a  businessman  in  the 
United  States  would  have  to  pay  to 
Lloyds  of  London  as  a  premium  on  a 
guarantee  against  war  damage,  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  do  not  have  the 
slightest  idea,  but  if  he  could  get  the 
benefits  that  he  would  get  under  this 
program,  and  if  our  country  could  get 
the  benefits  which  it  gets  under  this  pro¬ 
gram,  whatever  the  cost,  it  would  be 
worthwhile. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
suggest  that  the  businessmen  or  the  in¬ 
dustrialists  of  this  country  have  this 
same  program? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  say  that 
under  FHA  we  have  a  similar  type 
guarantee,  and  I  am  very  happy  that  we 
do.  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  thing.  If 
the  businessmen  of  this  country  could 
pool  their  resources  or  agree  to  under¬ 
write  these  kinds  of  risks,  I  think  it 
would  be  wonderful. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  know  that  un¬ 
der  the  FHA  we  were  guaranteeing  them 
against  war  risk  or  convertibility  of  cur¬ 
rency. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  devaluation  of  the  dollar  if  we  do  not 
stop  this  foolish  business  that  we  have 
before  us  today,  this  nonsense  of  a  give¬ 
away  program.  We  will  have  a  devalua¬ 
tion  of  the  dollar  which  is  going  to  mean 
very  much  the  same  thing  that  the  busi¬ 
nessman  runs  into  in  a  foreign  country 
with  respect  to  convertibility  of  cur¬ 
rency. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  but 
I  would  simply  say  this:  The  amend¬ 
ment  before  the  committee  at  this  time 
does  not  deal  with  that.  The  section 
we  are  dealing  with  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  whole  program. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  sim¬ 
ply  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  Fascell]  that  this  did  not  come 
before  the  committee  during  the  markup 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  is  true.  One  of 
the  reasons  is  that  the  calculation  of 
the  amount  of  the  reserve  fund  was  not 
properly  made.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
catch  it  myself,  but  I  think  it  is  obvious 
based  on  the  amount  of  reserves  we  are 
required  to  carry  for  the  amount  of  guar¬ 
antees  now  in  the  program.  The  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill  would  have  the  effect 
of  stopping  this  fine  program.  I  agree 
with  the  chairman  we  did  not  catch  this 
in  the  committee,  but  I  think  this  is  a 
very  necessary  amendment  if  we  want 
this  investment  guarantee  program  to 
continue,  which  we  have  already  author¬ 
ized.  By  law  we  are  required  to  carry  a 
reserve..  My  amendment  simply  pro¬ 
vides  the  authorization  by  which  the 
Appropriations  Committee  can  fix  the 
amount  of  the  reserve. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  to  correct  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  We  are  not  insuring  against  loss 
from  civil  strife.  The  gentleman  knows 
the  House  voted  that  down  in  the  two 
previous  Congresses  and  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  were  in  complete  agreement 
that  the  inclusion  of  coverage  for  losses 
resulting  from  civil  strife  would  be  ruin¬ 
ous  to  the  entire  insurance  program.  We 
have  not  opened  our  insurance  program 
to  civil  strife. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  insure  against  in¬ 
surrection. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  The  word 
“insurrection”  has  been  used,  but  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  it  was  not  the  leg¬ 
islative  intent  that  insurrection  should 
include  “civil  strife.” 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  IV - SURVEYS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNI¬ 

TIES 

Sec.  104.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  surveys  of  investment  opportuni¬ 
ties,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and 
“$5,000,000”  and  substituting  “1963”  and 
“$1,500,000”,  respectively. 

ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Sec.  105.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  development  assistance,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  title  VI,  as 
follows : 

“TITLE  VI - ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

“Sec.  251.  General  Authority. — (a)  It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  historic, 
economic,  political,  and  geographic  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  American  peoples  and  Re¬ 
publics  are  unique  and  of  special  significance 
and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers  great 
hope  for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  relationships  among  them.  It 
is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  vigorous 
measures  by  the  countries  and  areas  of  Latin 
America  to  mobilize  their  own  resources  for 
economic  development  and  to  adopt  reform 
measures  to  spread  the  benefits  of  economic 
progress  among  the  people  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
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to  continued  significant  United  States  as¬ 
sistance  thereunder.  The  President  is 
authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine 
in  order  to  promote  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  countries  and  areas  in  Latin 
America. 

"(b)  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title 
shall  be  directed  toward  the  development  of 
human  as  well  as  economic  resources.  In 
furnishing  assistance  under  this  title,  the 
President  shall  take  into  account  (1)  the 
principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  Punta  del  Este  and,  in  particular,  the 
extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  or 
area  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital 
economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of 
its  people  and  demonstrating  a  clear  determi¬ 
nation  to  take  effective  self-help  measures; 
(2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness 
of  the  activity  to  be  financed;  (3)  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relation¬ 
ship  to,  other  development  activities  being 
undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution 
to  realizable  long-range  objectives;  and  (4) 
the  possible  effects  upon  the  United  States 
economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  assistance 
involved.  In  making  loans  under  this  title 
from  funds  which  are  required  to  be  used  for 
loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in 
United  States  dollars,  the  President  shall 
take  into  account,  in  addition  to  the  consid¬ 
erations  named  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  other  free  world 
sources  on  reasonable  terms.  The  provisions 
of  sections  201(d),  202(b),  202(c),  and  204 
shall  be  applicable  to  such  loans,  and  they 
shall  be  made  only  upon  a  finding  of  reason¬ 
able  prospects  of  repayment. 

"(c)  The  authority  of  section  614(a)  may 
not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of 
this  title  with  respect  to  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  this  title  which  are  required  to  be 
used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and 
interest  in  United  States  dollars,  and  the 
authority  of  section  610  may  be  used  to 
transfer  such  funds  only  to  funds  made 
available  for  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I. 

“(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of 
this  Act  and  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
President  shall,  when  requested  by  a  friendly 
country  and  when  appropriate,  assist  in  fos¬ 
tering  measures  of  agrarian  reform,  includ¬ 
ing  colonization  and  redistribution  of  land, 
with  a  view  to  insuring  a  wider  and  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  ownership  of 
land. 

“Sec.  252.  Authorization. — There  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1963  through  1966,  not  to  exceed 
$600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year  which 
sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended  and  which,  except  for  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  be  available  only 
for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest 
in  United  States  dollars.  In  presenting  re¬ 
quests  to  the  Congress  for  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1964  through 
1966  to  carry  out  other  programs  under  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  also  present  the  pro¬ 
gram  proposed  to  be  carried  out  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
contained  in  this  section  for  the  respective 
fiscal  year. 

“Sec.  253.  Fiscal  Provisions. — All  receipts 
in  United  States  dollars  from  loans  made  un¬ 
der  this  title  and  from  loans  made  for  the 
benefit  of  countries  and  areas  of  Latin 
America  under  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  section  203, 
shall  be  available  for  use  for  loans  payable 
as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States 
dollars  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Such  receipts  and  other  funds 


made  available  under  this  title  for  use  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended.” 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
5,  strike  all  of  lines  17  through  20. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
make  this  very  brief.  The  amendment 
would  strike  out  the  language  on  page  5 
which  reads  as  follows : 

The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  as¬ 
sistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine  in  order  to  promote  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  countries  and  areas  in 
Latin  America. 

“On  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine” — it  is  impossible  to 
write  a  broader  grant  or  delegation 
of  power  to  any  Chief  Executive  than  is 
contained  in  that  language.  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  continual  grants  of  power 
by  Congress  to  the  Chief  Executive.  I 
say  to  you  the  Congress  ought  to  retain 
its  powers.  It  certainly  ought  to  direct 
the  expenditure  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
it  levies  from  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  to  be  found  in  existing  law, 
in  the  development  grant  section.  This 
provision  merely  applies  it  to  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress.  On  page  6  of  the  bill, 
the  gentleman  will  see  the  conditions 
laid  down  which  direct  the  President  in 
his  providing  economic  assistance  to  the 
countries  in  Latin  America.  This  lan¬ 
guage,  as  I  said,  is  already  incorporated 
in  the  1961  act  with  respect  to  other 
type  economic  aid.  It  is  not  new 
language.  It  has  been  included  in  the 
provisions  governing  the  development 
loan  fund  since  1956.  It  is  very  vital  to 
the  successful  operation  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program,  and  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pelly  :  On  page 
8,  strike  out  lines  1  through  9,  inclusive. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  prevent  the  use  of 
receipts  from  loans  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  without  further  action  by 
the  Congress.  The  section,  as  now 
drawn,  according  to  the  committee  re¬ 
port  on  page  17,  provides  that  all  re¬ 
ceipts  from  loans  made  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  including  those  hereto¬ 
fore  made  under  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  in  those  countries,  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  future  for  reuse — reloan — 
without  further  appropriation.  While  it 
is  true  that  this  is  the  same  arrange¬ 
ment  as  now  exists  in  the  law  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  worldwide,  it 
nevertheless  short  circuits  the  regular 
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annual  appropriation  process  and  thus 
removes  from  required  annual  scrutiny 
the  needs  of  the  program  from  year  to 
year  as  conditions  change.  It  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  abdication  by  the  Congress  over  ex¬ 
penditures  from  the  Treasury.  It  is  a 
form  of  backdoor  financing.  If  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  program  must  come 
to  Congress  annually  for  the  $600  million 
appropriation  authorized  in  the  bill,  then 
certainly  it  could,  and  should,  also  be  re¬ 
quired  to  present  its  case  for  the  further 
use  of  any  repayments  from  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  loans. 

The  provision  would  normally  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  point  of  order  but  that  has 
been  waived  under  the  provisions  of  the 
rule  under  which  the  bill  is  being  con¬ 
sidered. 

According  to  the  committee  report  on 
page  17,  at  a  recent  date,  some  $333  mil¬ 
lion  could  eventually  become  available 
for  further  loans  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

Why  this  $333  million  of  back-door 
spending?  Why  not  a  regular  appro¬ 
priation,  with  a  yearly  review — along 
with  a  request  such  as  is  provided  for 
the  $600  million  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Only  last  year  we  had 
quite  a  fight  in  the  House  over  back¬ 
door  financing,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  that  I  think  the  House 
did  a  very  effective  job  in  cutting  out  a 
lot  of  back-door  financing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  this  same  agency. 

Mr.  PELLY.  By  this  same  agency.  It 
was  on  a  larger  scale,  I  believe,  but  the 
fact,  however,  is  the  same. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  proposal  in  effect  is 
another  back-door  financing  operation. 
Where  are  the  voices  that  were  raised 
last  year  against  back-door  financing? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  hope  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  let  me  say  that  the  voices  will 
be  right  here  today.  We  can  just  strike 
out  this  back-door  financing  provision 
in  the  bill  right  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  so,  too. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  principle  is  not  the 
same  as  we  voted  on  a  year  ago  on  the 
matter  of  long-range  financing.  This 
involves  no  new  money  whatsoever.  The 
moneys  involved  in  this  provision  are 
moneys  that  have  already  been  author¬ 
ized  and  appropriated. 

Section  203:  Fiscal  Provisions,  reads 
as  follows: 

Sec.  203.  Fiscal  Provisions. — All  receipts 
from  loans  made  under  and  in  accordance 
■with  this  title  shall  be  available  for  use  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  receipts  and 
other  funds  made  available  under  this  title 
for  use  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

This  is  in  existing  law.  This  provi¬ 
sion  merely  allows  the  revolving  fund 
to  receive  the  income  that  will  be  paid 
back  from  Latin  American  nations  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  be  put  in 
the  revolving  fund  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  rather  than  being  repayable  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

I  ask  for  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  discussing  the  fin¬ 
ancing  of  these  loans,  let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  loan  money  as  well  as  appro¬ 
priated  money  is  a  drain  on  our  gold  re¬ 
serves.  Let  nobody  make  a  mistake  that 
foreign  aid  is  not  a  most  powerful  cause 
of  inflationary  pressures.  Many  people 
are  aware  that  most  foreign  aid  money 
is  spent  here  in  America  and  they  think 
that  because  it  is  spent  here  there  is 
no  drain  on  our  gold  reserve  and  that 
it  is  not  inflationary. 

On  both  counts  they  are  mistaken. 
Although  the  money  is  spent  here,  the 
goods  and  services  are  shipped  over¬ 
seas  without  any  dollar  return.  Thus 
it  positively  is  a  severe  drain  on  our  gold 
reserve  and  also  a  heavy  inflationary 
measure. 

This  is  so  because  when  the  goods  and 
services  are  shipped  overseas  without 
dollars  returning,  the  supply  of  goods 
and  services  in  the  United  States  is 
severely  decreased  without  any  corre¬ 
sponding  decrease  in  the  demand  for 
goods. 

If  that  does  not  increase  the  infla¬ 
tionary  pressure,  I  do  not  know  what 
will. 

Inflation  is  the  crudest  form  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  It  is  felt  by  the  worker  and  peo¬ 
ple  from  all  income  groups.  The  dis¬ 
tressing  thing  about  this  inflationary 
pressure  is  that  it  will  hurt  fixed  in¬ 
come  groups  most  cruelly  in  that  they 
have  no  means  of  retaliating. 

I  cannot  condone  the  double  taxation 
that  will  ensue  if  this  measure  passes. 
All  groups  are  faced  with  direct  taxa¬ 
tion,  but  a  second  tax,  brought  about 
by  inflation,  is  a  tax  on  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  must  be  avoided. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Sun¬ 
day,  June  24,  in  part  states: 

European  central  banks  have  set  a  dead¬ 
line  of  December  31  as  the  point  at  which 
they  will  no  longer  add  to  their  holdings 
in  dollars,  apparently  after  deciding  this 
was  the  maximum  amount  of  time  they 
would  allow  the  American  Government  to 
improve  its  economic  affairs. 

The  Herald  Tribune  went  on  and  said : 

This,  the  Herald  Tribune  learned  authori¬ 
tatively,  was  the  real  season  why  Walter 
Heller,  Chairman  of  the  President’s  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  was  dispatched  to  Eu¬ 
rope  to  talk  behind  closed  doors. 

Rumors  have  been  rife  in  European  cap¬ 
itals  for  the  last  6  months  that  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  is  inevitable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  things  that 
we  are  facing — it  is  real  irresponsible 
nonsense — regardless  of  amount  of  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  dollar  abroad: 

First.  The  administration’s  decision  to 
step  up  deficit  spending. 

Second.  Its  failure  to  announce  the 
recent  gold  losses  and  the  replacement 
of  gold  lost  from  gold  in  the  Exchange 
Stabilization  Fund. 

Third.  Canada  has  been  in  a  bad  posi¬ 
tion,  but  not  nearly  as  desperate  as  ours. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  loaned  $285 
million  to  India  at  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  interest. 

Fifth.  There  is  the  general  fear  that 
Congress  will  support  the  President’s 
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demand  for  $4.6  billion  of  foreign  aid  for 
fiscal  year  1963,  an  action  that  could  re¬ 
sult  in  the  collapse  of  our  economy. 

It  certainly  is  necessary  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  drastically  reduce  the  $4.6  bil¬ 
lion  foreign  aid  appropriation.  The 
fiscal  1963  budget  must  be  balanced. 
This  action  should  satisfy  the  European 
holders  of  some  $23  billion  of  short-term 
credits  redeemable  in  our  gold. 

I  oppose  the  fiscal  irresponsibility  of 
this  bill  and  I  oppose  the  bill  in  its  en¬ 
tirety. 

(Mr.  HIESTAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(Mr.  MEADER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  the  attention  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  to  find  out  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  I  understand  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
PellyI. 

By  striking  the  first  nine  lines  on  page 
8,  it  is  my  understanding  that  we  would 
be  removing  a  limitation  upon  the  back¬ 
door  spending  activities  of  use  receipts 
by  the  Development  Loan  Fund  from  re¬ 
payments  of  loans. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  there  is 
now  authority  for  worldwide  relending 
of  receipts  from  repayment  of  develop¬ 
ment  loans. 

The  provision  on  page  8  says  that  the 
receipts  which  are  returned  from  loans 
made  in  Latin  American  countries  should 
be  used  only  for  further  relending  in 
Latin  America,  that  we  cannot  take  $333 
million  received  from  loans  made  in 
Latin  America,  for  instance,  and  lend  it 
all  to  India. 

If  we  remove  this  language  from  the 
bill,  then  there  will  be  completely  unre¬ 
stricted  authority  in  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  so  that  the  receipts  from  re¬ 
payment  of  loans  to  Latin  American 
countries  need  not  be  relent  to  Latin 
American  countries  but  can  be  used  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world. 

By  this  amendment  we  would  actually 
enlarge  rather  than  limit  the  back-door 
spending  authorized  in  existing  law. 

Now,  if  my  colleague  from  Washing¬ 
ton  had  offered  an  amendment  to  delete 
from  existing  law  the  back-door  spend¬ 
ing  authority,  I  would  have  been  happy 
to  support  it.  But,  it  seems  to  me  to 
adopt  his  amendment  would  be  to  en¬ 
large  their  authority  rather  than  restrict 
it. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  This  is  a  limitation. 
The  amendment  would  enlarge  the  scope 
of  money  usable  for  other  purposes. 

(Mr.  ALGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  really  hoped  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  offering  amend¬ 
ments  to  this  bill,  but  I  must  be  frank 
to  state  that  I  see  no  amendment  on 
the  horizon  to  make  this  bill  acceptable 
to  me,  it  is  such  bad  legislation. 

I  think  this  bill  is  unconstitutional,  it 
is  illegal,  it  is  immoral,  it  is  suicidal  and 
just  plain  downright  foolish.  I  presented 
my  views  in  Monday’s  debate,  page  12101, 
Congressional  Record,  July  9,  1962.  I 
realize  that  most  Members  cannot  be 
influenced  by  debate  here,  but  only  by 
constituents  and  the  White  House.  Yet, 
I  cannot  sit  and  listen  to  this  de¬ 
bate  for  2  straight  days — and  I  will 
stay  to  the  bitter  end — without  getting 
in  my  two  cents  during  this  period  of 
amendment.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
those  who  will  offer  amendments,  in 
whose  efforts  I  wish  to  share,  and  I  also 
realize  that  their  efforts  will  be  more 
fruitful  than  were  I  to  present  them,  in- 
as  much  as  I  will  still  be  opposed  to  the 
measure,  if  and  when  the  expected  im¬ 
proving  amendments  are  accepted.  I 
cannot  vote  for  the  bill  even  after  the 
amendments  are  accepted.  And,  I  be¬ 
lieve  my  views  in  opposition  are  those 
held  by  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  Woe  to  those  Members 
who  do  not  realize  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  aware  of  the  faults  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  and  their  disap¬ 
proval  of  this  bill. 

I  want  to-  take  my  hat  off  to  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Church], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair]  for  their  committee  views.  I 
lament  the  fact  that  more  Members  did 
not  join  with  them  in  the  minority  re¬ 
port.  I  am  looking  forward  to  theirs 
and  others’  amendments,  that  may  be 
offered,  including  the  Adair,  Bow,  Casey, 
Hardy  and  Feighan  amendments. 

So,  I  had  to  get  my  two  cents  in  today. 
How  appalled  I  was  at  the  lack  of  at¬ 
tendance  last  Monday  during  debate. 
There  seems  to  be  a  like  lack  of  atten¬ 
tion  here  today,  and  I  find  very  little  to 
commend  to  the  people  of  Dallas,  that 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  in  this 
kind  of  bad — yes,  foolish  legislation,  giv¬ 
ing  our  wealth  away  to  the  dedicated  en¬ 
emies,  Communists  and  Socialists,  and 
self-styled  neutrals  who  take  our  money 
and  denounce  us,  all  the  while  we  puzzle, 
and  confound  our  friends  and  allies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  have  forgotten  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  new  problems  here,  that 
these  same  objections  to  foreign  aid  as 
it  is  constituted,  have  been  raised  again 
and  again,  I  would  like  to  include  some 
statements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
past.  First,  the  excellent  report  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  Mr. 
Otto  E.  Passman;  second,  the  minority 
views  to  the  report  on  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program  for  1960  as  prepared  by 
Mr.  Pilcher,  Mrs.  Church,  and  Mr. 
Adair;  third,  the  “Additional  Views  to 
the  Mutual  Security  Report  of  1961”  by 
Mrs.  Church  and  Mr.  Adair  ;  fourth,  my 
newsletter  of  June  20,  1959;  sixth,  my 
newsletter  of  August  1,  1959;  seventh, 
my  newsletter  of  August  19,  1961,  and 
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eighth,  my  newsletter  of  September  9, 
1961. 

March  15,  1962. 

My  Dear  Colleague:  It  is  my  privilege  to 
again  provide  you  with  a  recapitulation 
showing  foreign  aid  funds  available  under 
the  mutual  security  program  for  fiscal  1962. 
These  are  not  all  the  funds  available  for 
foreign  aid,  but  only  the  funds  handled  by 
the  subcommittee  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  serve  as  chairman. 

Attached,  hereto,  is  a  verified  statement 
showing  amounts  available  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962.  All  of  the  funds  will 
not  be  disbursed  during  fiscal  1962,  but  will 
remain  available  in  either  an  obligated  or 
reservation  status.  The  annual  funds  for 


this  program  are  again  increasing,  rather 
than  decreasing  as  the  Congress  had  hoped. 
For  a  comparison,  I  am  listing  below  the 
amounts  available  for  fiscal  years  1962,  1961, 
and  1960. 

1.  Fiscal  1962 _ $10,078,319,114 

2.  Fiscal  1961.. .  8,  551,  215,  000 

3.  Fiscal  I960- _  8,111,521,750 

Each  Member  will  make  up  his  own  mind 
as  to  whether  it  is  in  the  interest  of  our 
country  to  permit  the  foreign  aid  program 
to  again  skyrocket  to  an  amount  in  excess 
of  actual  needs  to  meet  reasonable  require¬ 
ments.  I  base  this  statement  on  the  type 
of  justifications  upon  which  our  Commit¬ 
tee  is  forced  to  make  recommendations. 

I  have  just  finished  compiling  an  interest¬ 


ing  recapitulation  showing  the  status  of  our 
gold  reserves  and  balance  of  payments  for 
the  past  10  years.  It  is  an  alarming  situation 
and  is  tied  directly  into  foreign  aid  (some  of 
the  justifiers  of  the  aid  program  try  not 
to  agree  with  this  statement).  Many  of  the 
recipient  nations  of  our  aid  dollars  are  buy¬ 
ing  our  gold  without  first  establishing  a  need. 
If  we  permit  this  trend  of  substituting  this 
Nation’s  wealth  and  dollars  for  common 
sense  and  reason  to  continue,  chaos  will  be 
the  result.  If  you  would  like  to  receive  a 
copy  of  this  recapitulation,  it  will  be  made 
available  to  you  upon  request. 

Cordially  yours, 

Otto  E.  Passman, 

Chairman,  Foreign  Operations  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Appropriations. 


Foreign  aid  funds  by  program  and  amount  {available  for  expenditure  in  fiscal  1962) 


1.  Military  assistance: 

Unexpended — June  30,  1961- . — . $2,539,601,861 

New  funds — Fiscal  1962.. . . .  1,  600, 000, 000 

New  funds— Other . . .  54,846,330 


2.  Defense  support: 

Unexpended — June  30,  1961 _ _  587, 376, 191 

Supporting  assistance: 

New  funds — Fiscal  1962 . . .  425, 000, 000 

New  funds— Other . .  40, 122,  455 


1, 052,  498,  646 


Total . . . . . . . .  5,246,946,837 

3.  Development  loans  (credits) : 

Unexpended— June  30,  1961 . . .  1, 471, 246, 007 

New  funds— Fiscal  1962 . _  1, 112, 500, 000 

New  funds — Other _ _ _ _  2, 680, 000 


4.  President’s  contingency  fund: 

Unexpended— June  30,  1961 . . .  192, 298, 987 

New  fluids— Fiscal  1962 _ _ _ _  275, 000, 000 

New  funds— Other . . . . . ; .  9, 180, 231 


5.  Technical  Cooperation: 

Bilateral:  Unexpended— June  30,  1961 .  129, 988, 610- 

Bilateral  development  grants:  New  funds — 

Fiscal  1962 - - - - -  296,500,000 


6.  Technical  cooperation: 

U.N.:  Unexpended— June  30, 1961 . .  15,821,808 

CTI  organizations:  New  funds— Fiscal  1962 _  153, 500, 000 

CTI  organizations:  New  funds— Other . .  4,843,908 


7.  Administrative  expenses,  AID: 

Unexpended— June  30,  1961. . . .  .7,809,750 

New  funds— Fiscal  1962 . . .  47, 500, 000 

New  funds— Other. . . . . .  1, 104, 280 


8.  Administrative  expenses,  State: 

Unexpended— June  30,  1961 . . .  2, 019, 397 

New  funds— Fiscal  1962 . . . .  3, 000, 000 

'  New  funds— Other _ _ _ _  35,796 

-  5, 055, 193 


9.  Development  grants,  specified:  New  funds — Fiscal 

1962 . . . . . . .  $100,000 

10.  Investment  surveys:  New  funds— Fiscal  1962 . _ _  1,500,000 

11.  Alliance  for  Progress:  Unexpended— June  30,  1961 . .  600,000,000 

12.  Inter-American  Development  Bank: 

Unexpended— June  30,  1961 _  (i) 

New  funds— Fiscal  1962 . . . .  110, 000, 000 

13.  International  Development  Association: 

Unexpended— June  30,  1961 . . . . . .  (i) 

New  funds— Fiscal  1962 . . . .  61, 656, 000 

14.  Peace  Corps: 

Unexpended— June  30,  1961 . . . .  $1, 202, 609 

New  funds — Fiscal  1962 . .  30, 000, 000 

-  31, 202, 609 

15.  Special  assistance:  Unexpended — June  30,  1961 _ 195,218,429 

16.  President’s  Asian  Fund:  Unexpended— June  30,  1961 .  50,971,860 

17.  Development  assistance:  Unexpended— June  30,  1961 . 32,188,853 

18.  Atoms  for  Peace:  Unexpended— June  30,  1961 . . .  6, 678, 215 

19.  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration:  Unex¬ 

pended— June  30,  1961 _ _ _ _ _  4, 876, 766 

20.  Escapee  program:  Unexpended — June  30,  1961.. . . 3,495,359 

21.  U.N.  Children’s  Fund:  Unexpended— June  30,  1961 . 3,262,720 

22.  U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency:  Unexpended— June  30,  1961 .  3, 174, 673 

23.  U.N.  Refugee  Fund:  Unexpended— June  30,  1961 .  800,000 

24.  Technical  cooperation,  OAS:  Unexpended— June  30,  1961 .  774,666 

25.  Ocean  freight:  Unexpended— June  30,  1961 . . .  237, 266 

26.  NATO  science  program:  Unexpended — June  30, 1961 _  130,000 

27.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization:  Unexpended — June  30,  1961—  62,257 

28.  Joint  control  areas:  Unexpended — June  30,  1961 . . .  15, 830 


Total  funds  available  for  expenditure  in  fiscal  year  1962. .  10,078,319, 114 


RECAPITULATION 

1.  Unexpended  funds  (from  prior  fiscal  years)  June  30,  1961 . .  5, 849, 250, 114 

2.  New  funds  (appropriated),  fiscal  1962 . . . . .  4, 116, 256, 000 

3.  New  funds  (reappropriations,  sales,  and  other),  fiscal  1962. . .  112, 813, 000 


Total  funds  available  for  expenditure _ _ _ _  10, 078, 319, 114 


1  $532,700,000  unexpended  funds  for  IDB  and  IDA  not  included  in  totals. 


Minority  Views  op  Mr.  Pilcher,  Mrs. 

Church,  and  Mr.  Adair  on  H.R.  11510 

For  some  years,  as  earnest  participants 
on  the  committee  considering  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  we  have  felt  compelled  to  be 
realistic  and  honest  critics,  not  of  what  is 
sought  to  be  done  but  of  the  inadequate 
planning  and  poor  administration  of  the 
program.  Despite  efforts  this  year  to  make 
some  improvements  in  this  basic  legislation, 
we  can  see  no  indication  that  the  actual 
planning  and  administration  of  the  program 
will  be  radically  changed.  As  in  previous 
years,  we  who  find  this  present  bill  unsatis¬ 
factory  again  assert  that  we  believe  in  mu¬ 
tual  security.  We  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  present  measure,  H.R.  11510, 
adequately  meets  the  challenge  to  provide 
such  mutual  security.  It  does  not  present 
the  new  imaginative  program  which  is  so 
necessary  to  further  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  build  peace  and  progress  in  this 
troubled  world. 

Despite  conclusive  evidence  that,  due  to 
obvious  uncorrected  weaknesses,  the  program 
has  failed  to  achieve  the  anticipated  results 
toward  the  establishment  of  security  in  the 
free  world,  H.R.  11510,  as  reported  out  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  $1,318,400,000,  a  reduc- 

T^n.i0,fi^136'500  from  the  executive  request. 
In  addition,  there  are  continuing  authoriza¬ 
tions,  agreed  to  by  the  committee  last  year. 


for  military  assistance,  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  and  other  smaller  items,  in  the 
amount  of  $2,720,100,000.  In  other  words, 
the  total  amount  proposed  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1961  is  $4,038,500,000.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  under  Public  Law  480,  additional 
funds  will  be  made  available  to  the  mutual 
security  program. 

Last  fall  a  study  mission  comprised  of 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
completed  a  40,000-mile  tour  to  study  the 
impact  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs  in  the 
areas  around  the  world.  The  chairman  of 
this  minority  report  was  also  chairman  of 
the  study  mission.  Another  signer  of  the 
minority  report  accompanied  him.  In  its 
report  the  study  mission  pointed  up  the 
reality  and  justice  of  our  former  criticisms. 
The  final  conclusions  of  the  report  had  this 
to  say  about  foreign  aid: 

“The  study  mission  is  convinced  that  a 
realistic  review  and  reappraisal  of  our  aid 
program  is  immediately  necessary,  and  that 
greater  supervision  must  be  given  to  its  op¬ 
erations.  However  noble  the  purpose  or  well 
advised  the  goal,  the  quality  and  success 
of  performance  remain  an  essential  criterion 
of  success.  We  have  pointed  out  in  this 
report  specific  cases  of  poor  programing  and 
excessive  spending.  There  is  indication  in 
more  than  one  instance  that,  as  suggested 
by  the  Comptroller  General  in  1959,  the  field 
operations  have  actually  been  hampered  by 


an  excess  rather  than  a  paucity  of  funds. 
A  far  more  vigorous  effort,  moreover,  must 
be  made  to  correct  conditions  and  weak¬ 
nesses  that  are  known  to  exist  and  that  have 
been  pointed  out  again  and  again.  There 
is  some  indication  that  blame  for  such  weak¬ 
nesses  should  be  placed  as  much,  if  not  more, 
on  the  planners  in  Washington  than  on 
those  in  the  field.  In  any  event,  there  is 
ample  justification  for  our  insistence  that 
there  be  a  complete  revision  of  programs 
and  operations. 

“In  fact,  there  is  justification  for  insistence 
on  a  broader  vision  and  a  more  imaginative 
approach.  Such  approach  should  aim  to 
produce  in  the  peoples  of  the  world  greater 
and  more  successful  self-reliance  and  stable 
political  institutions  under  which  the  people 
in  each  country  could  live  in  freedom  and 
dignity  with  full  enjoyment  of  economic 
progress  under  democratic  institutions. 

“What  is  desperately  needed  in  this  world 
to  build  sound  bodies  and  sound  minds  is 
an  adequate  food  supply  and  elementary 
education.  In  generations  to  come,  gran¬ 
diose  dams  and  multimilllon-dollar  fertilizer 
plants  might  bring  ultimate  benefit,  but  we 
express  again  our  fear  of  the  inconsistent 
and  strikingly  dangerous  gap  between  such 
grandiose  projects  at  the  top  and  the  millions 
of  human  beings  still  starving,  still  un¬ 
taught,  who  have  neither  the  stamina  to 
undertake  nor  the  capacity  to  understand 
self-government.  Without  such  under- 
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standing  and  capacity  there  is  little  chance 
for  orderly  progress.  Such  a  course  only  adds 
to  economic  dislocation  and  confusion.  Pre¬ 
mature  advance  toward  industrialization  not 
only  seriously  strains  the  present  capacity 
of  countries  but  is  bound  to  produce  an 
insecure  economic  base.  We  would  urge, 
therefore,  that  primary  attention  be  given 
to  food  production  and  the  teaching  of  at 
least  elementary  knowledge. 

“Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  spent  well  over  80  billions  of 
dollars  in  aid  to  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  program  has  assisted  in  the  effort  of 
keeping  them  free  and  improving  their  eco¬ 
nomic  position.  In  recent  years  changing 
conditions  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
world  require  reappraisal  and  revision  of 
the  program.  The  struggle  to  maintain  free¬ 
dom  and  encourage  economic  development 
involves  the  future  of  all  free  nations  and, 
therefore,  must  be  regarded  by  them  as  a 
joint  responsibility. 

“The  financial  condition  of  the  United 
States  makes  an  expenditure  each  year  of  $3 
to  $4  billion  an  extremely  difficult  burden  to 
carry.  Such  an  effort  can  be  justified  only 
if  the  programs  and  obligations  succeed  in 
achieving  their  objectives.  The  American 
citizen  today  is  paying  more  peacetime  taxes 
than  ever  before.  Interest  on  the  public 
debt  is  taking  approximately  one-twelfth  of 
all  taxes  collected.  The  American  dollar, 
once  the  strongest  and  most  sought  after 
currency  in  the  world,  is  selling  at  a  discount 
in  some  countries  (e.g.,  Canada,  Switzerland, 
Belgium) .  Our  gross  national  debt  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $292  billion. 

“Those  nations  which  the  United  States 
helped  to  rehabilitate  after  World  War  II, 
and  which  are  now  financially  strong,  should 
make  every  effort  to  assist,  both  militarily 
and  economically,  in  strengthening  the  less 
developed  countries.  The  United  States 
should  no  longer  carry  so  large  a  share  of  the 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  the  other 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

“Furthermore,  since  1947,  the  United 
States  has  so  given  to  other  countries  its 
technical  know-how  and  the  dollars  to  de¬ 
velop  it,  that  its  own  formerly  unchallenged 
economic  supremacy  of  the  free  world  is  un¬ 
der  successful  attack.  The  United  States 
faces  stronger  economic  competition  than 
ever  before — a  competition  that  can  have  an 
immeasurable  effect  not  only  on  our  trade 
but  on  our  industrial  prosperity  and  the  high 
living  standards  of  our  workers.  Every  pos¬ 
sible  wise  step  must  be  taken  to  protect  our 
own  position  in  world  trade  as  well  as  the 
stability  of  the  American  dollar. 

“These  facts,  in  addition  to  the  findings 
of  the  study  mission,  underlie  our  insistence 
for  an  immediate  detailed  examination  and 
careful  review  and  revision  of  programs  and 
operations. 

"In  particular,  the  study  mission  comes 
back  impressed  by  obvious  evidence  that 
ultimate  failure  is  inherent  in  the  program 
unless  we  can  somehow  develop  plans  and 
operations  that  will  reach  down  to  the  people 
themselves  of  each  country.” 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  in  his  pamphlet,  “One 
Hundred  Countries,  One  and  One-Quarter 
Billion  People,”  succinctly  states  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  underdeveloped  countries: 

“The  underdeveloped  countries  need  high- 
level  manpower  just  as  urgently  as  they  need 
capital.  Indeed,  unless  these  countries  are 
able  to  develop  the  required  strategic  human 
resources  they  cannot  effectively  absorb 
capital.  But  human  resources  of  the  less- 
developed  nations  have  been  shamefully 
neglected.  Only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  people  who  live  in  these  countries  have 
ever  had  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  edu¬ 
cation  and  only  a  few  have  ever  had  posi¬ 
tions  of  responsibility.  There  is  a  huge  need 
for  training  of  all  types  from  on-the-job 
training  of  artisans  to  training  in  more 
complex  technological  and  management 
sciences. 


“Of  all  the  resources  required-for  economic 
development,  high-talent  manpower  requires 
the  longest  leadtime  for  its  creation.  Dams, 
power  stations,  textile  factories,  and  steel 
mills  can  be  constructed  in  a  few  years,  but 
it  takes  10  to  15  years  to  develop  managers, 
engineers,  and  the  administration  to  operate 
them.  The  existence  of  such  manpower, 
however,  is  essential  if  the  countries  are  to 
achieve  self-sustaining  growth. 

“Thus,  while  it  is  imperative  that  these 
countries  survey  their  natural  resources  and 
draw  up  programs  spelling  out  priorities  for 
the  strategic  investment  of  capital  in  their 
development,  so  must  they  draw  up  some 
kind  of  a  ’high-level  manpower  budget’  for 
the  next  10  or  even  20  years.  This  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  their  development 
plan.” 

Eugene  R.  Black,  President  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  in  a  speech  made  at  Oxford  University, 
England,  on  March  3,  1960,  stated: 

“We  think  that  in  administering  economic 
aid  quality  is  more  important  than  quan¬ 
tity;  even  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  economic  aid  recognize  that  the  outside 
world  cannot  provide  more  than  a  small 
margin  of  the  resources  needed;  the  really 
crucial  economic  and  human  resources  must 
come  from  within.  Therefore,  it  is  only 
realistic,  we  think,  to  try  to  use  ecoonmic  aid 
primarily  to  promote  proper  standards  in  the 
art  of  managing  a  country’s  resources.” 

This  present  legislation  in  no  sense  gives 
the  true  picture  of  what  is  available  for 
mutual  security.  Attention  is  directed  to 
the  following  figures  showing  mutual  se¬ 
curity  funds  by  program  and  amount  avail¬ 
able  for  expenditure  for  fiscal  year  1960, 
which  were  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  31,  1960,  by  Hon.  Otto 
E.  Passman,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  of  the  House  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee: 

Mutual  security  funds  by  program  and 
amount  ( available  for  expenditure  (fiscal 
I960)) 

Total  available  for 


1.  Military  assistance:  expenditure 

Unexpended,  June  30, 

1959 - $2,  547,  998,  755 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960.  1,  331,  247,  000 

Sale  military  material, 

fiscal  1960 -  30,  200,  000 


Total -  3,  909,  445,  755 


2.  Defense  support: 

Unexpended,  June  30, 

1959 -  787,  500,  953 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960.  695,  000,  000 

Sale  military  material, 

fiscal  1960 _  500,  000 


Total - — -  1,483,000,935 


3.  Development  Loan  Fund; 

Unexpended,  June  30, 

1959 -  782, 010, 480 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960.  550,  000,  000 

Loan  repayments,  fiscal 
year  1960 _  15,  700,  000 


Total-  — _  1,  347,  710,  480 


4.  Development  assistance, 

unexpended,  June  30, 

1959  _  97,768,490 

5.  Special  assistance: 

Unexpended,  June  30, 

1959 _  173, 389, 255 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960-  245,  000,  000 

Estimated  reimburse¬ 
ment,  fiscal  1960 _  100,  000 


Total _  418,  489,  255 


6.  President’s  Asian  fund, 
unexpended,  June  30, 
1959  _ 
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Total  available  for 
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7.  President’s  contingency 
fund: 

Unexpended,  June  30, 

1959  -  $139,  789,  149 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960-  123,  753,  000 


Total -  263,  542,  149 


8.  Technical  cooperation 
bilateral : 

Unexpended,  June  30, 

1959  -  158,  717,  287 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960-  150,  000,  000 

Estimated  reimburse¬ 
ment,  fiscal  1960 _  700,  000 


Total -  309,417,287 


9.  Technical  cooperation, 

UJST.: 

Unexpended,  June  30, 

1959  -  8,292,101 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960-  30,  000,  000 

Estimated  reimburse¬ 
ment,  fiscal  1960 _ _ 


Total -  38,  292, 101 


10.  Technical  cooperation. 

Organization  of 
American  States: 

Unexpended,  June  30, 

1959  _  1,307,960 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960.  1,  200,  000 


Total _  2,  507,  960 

11.  Joint  control,  unex¬ 
pended,  June  30,  1959-  472,  167 


12.  Atoms  for  peace: 

Unexpended,  June  30, 

1959  _  9,  280,  648 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960-  1,  500,000 


Total -  10,  780,  648 

13.  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  unex¬ 
pended,  June  30,  1959-  1,088,558 


14.  Intergovernment  Com- 


mitttee  for  Euro¬ 
pean  Migration: 

Unexpended,  June  30, 

1959  -  10, 829, 222 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960-  7,  371,  000 


Total _ _ _  18,  200,  222 


15.  U.N.  Refugee  Fund: 

Unexpended,  June  30, 

1959  _ _ _  1,  200,  000 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960-  1,  100,  000 


Total  — _  2,  300,  000 


16.  Escapee  program: 

Unexpended,  June  30, 

1959 _  6,  887,  757 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960-  4,  632,  000 


Total _  11,516,757 


17.  U.N.  Children’s  Fund: 

Unexpended,  June  30, 

1959 _  8,925,635 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960.  12,  000,  000 


Total - -  20,  925,  635 


18.  U.N.  Relief  and  Works 
Agency : 

Unexpended,  June  30, 

1959 _  8,956,95  7 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960-  25,  000,  000 


Total--— _  33,956,957 


85,  846,  438 
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Mutual  security  funds  by  program  and 
amount  (available  for  expenditure  (fiscal 
1960) ) — Continued 

Total  available  for 


19.  Ocean  freight:  expenditure 

Unexpended,  June  30, 

1959 _  $1,662,992 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960.  1,  910,  000 


Total _  3,  572,  992 


20.  Control  Act,  unexpended, 

June  30.  1959 _  119,  101 

21.  Administrative  expenses, 

ICA: 

Unexpended,  June  30, 

1959 _ _  4,  956,  497 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960-  38,  000,  000 

Estimated  reimburse¬ 
ment,  fiscal  1960 _  800,  000 


Total _  43,  756,  497 


22.  Administrative  expenses, 

State: 

Unexpended,  June  30, 

1959 _  708,  341 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960-  8,  100,  000 


Total _  8,  808,  341 


Grand  total _  8,111,521,750 


RECAPITULATION 

Unexpended  funds,  June  30, 

1959 _  4,  837,  708,  750 

New  funds,  appropriated,  fis¬ 
cal  1960 _  3,  225,  813,  000 

New  funds,  other,  fiscal  1960_  48,  000,  000 

Total _  8,111,521,750 

INADEQUATE  PLANNING  AND  POOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  United 
States  has  spent  more  than  $80  billion  to  as¬ 
sist  nations  in  remaining  free  and  in  im¬ 
proving  their  economic  conditions.  Newly 

independent  nations  seek  to  build  prestige  by 
building  huge  dams,  steelmills,  and  super¬ 
highways  before  there  is  need  for  such  gran¬ 
diose  projects.  As  a  result  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  has  acceded  to 
too  many  requests  for  such  programs  and 
there  have  been  to  many  projects  begun 
without  proper  planning,  determination  of 
need,  or  benefits  to  be  derived.  Too  often 
the  people  at  the  grassroots  do  not  derive 
any  immediate  benefits  from  these  grandiose 
projects — but  continue  to  live  in  poverty  and 
hunger  under  circumstances  which  certainly 
are  not  conducive  to  economic  well-being  or 
the  development  of  democratic  processes. 
Too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
meeting  the  personal  desires  of  the  political 
leaders  of  the  recipient  governments  and  too 
little  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  the  little 
people  who,  after  all,  determine  the  potential 
and  the  future  of  each  country. 

There  is  a  true  need  for  technical  assist¬ 
ance  in  all  of  the  underdeveloped  nations, 
but  such  assistance  should  be  given  on  the 
basis  of  a  smaller  number  of  better  selected 
projects.  A  study  mission,  of  which  two  of 
the  signers  of  this  minority  report  were 
members,  found  more  than  600  projects  in 
being  in  one  country  and  more  ready  to  be 
started  before  completion  of  the  existing 
projects.  The  criticism  that  a  multiplicity 
of  projects  has  been  undertaken  is  justified 
by  the  appended  compilation  showing  aid  to 
and  projects  in  countries  which  the  study 
mission  visited  (pp.  119-172) . 

In  too  many  instances  inadequate  plan¬ 
ning  has  resulted  in  the  undertaking  of 
impractical  and  unsuitable  projects  in 
underdeveloped  nations  which  have  led  to 
excessive  spending  and  waste  of  U.S.  funds, 
we  cite  the  following  examples  in  support 
of  these  charges:  A  highway  program  in 
Vietnam  on  which  the  costs  have  skyrocketed 


from  $18  million  to  $85  million,  and  may 
exceed  $100  million  before  its  completion;  a 
fertilizer  plant  in  Taiwan,  started  with  for¬ 
eign  aid  money  and  estimated  to  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $34  million,  which  is  nonoper- 
able  because  some  of  the  equipment  does 
not  meet  the  specifications  for  the  desired 
operations,  and  on  which  the  Taiwanese 
Government  has  instituted  proceedings 
against  the  manufacturer  for  contractual 
noncompliance;  radio  towers  installed  in 
Saigon  which  have  never  been  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  because  their  utility  is  undetermined 
and  their  location  in  doubt. 

As  a  further  illustration,  it  seems  worth 
while  at  this  point  to  go  into  the  problem  of 
the  Saigon  water  program  in  detail,  and  quote 
from  the  previously  mentioned  subcommit¬ 
tee  report. 

“Everyone  agrees  Saigon  badly  needs  a 
new  water  system,  but  plans  havd  bogged 
down  in  a  heated  dispute  between  two  schools 
of  thought.  On  one  side  is  the  International 
Water  Corp.  of  Pittsburgh  which  believes  in 
deep  wells.  It  has  done  business  in  Saigon 
for  30  years  and  has  drilled  most  of  the  city’s 
wells.  On  the  other  side  is  the  Hydro-Tech¬ 
nique  Corp.  of  New  York  which  believes  in 
dams  and  pipelines. 

“Our  foreign  aid  authorities  gave  the 
Hydro-Technique  Corp.  a  $200,000  contract 
for  a  survey  2  years  ago.  Hydro-Technique 
came  up  with  a  report  favoring  a  dam  and 
filtration  plant  on  Dang  Nai  River  near  Bien 
Hoa,  18  miles  north  of  Saigon.  From  this 
plant  a  72-inch  pipeline  would  lead  to  Saigon. 
The  International  Water  Corp.  made  several 
surveys,  all  of  which  showed  again  that  deep 
wells  are  quite  adequate.  What  is  more,  the 
International  Water  Corp.  said  they  would  be 
much  cheaper  and  provide  water  much 
sooner.  The  Hydro-Technique  pipeline  proj¬ 
ect  is  estimated  to  cost  $19.5  million  to  be 
put  in  by  the  United  States.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  claims  it  can  give  Saigon  all  the  water 
it  needs  indefinitely  for  $12  to  $14  million. 
The  Vietnamese  seem  to  favor  the  dam  and 
pipeline  system,  but  the  military  of  both 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States  have  raised 
the  question  of  security.  It  was  at  Bien  Hoa 
that  two  American  military  advisers  recently 
were  killed  when  Red  terrorists  tossed  a 
grenade  into  a  movie  audience. 

"It  is  pointed  out  that  the  18-mile  above¬ 
ground  pipeline  could  be  sabotaged  and  the 
already  hard-pressed  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  probably  would  have  to  furnish  daily 
patrols,  as  well  as  guards  for  the  river  plant. 

“In  November  1959  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  approved  a  $19.5  million  loan  for  the 
water  system  and  called  for  another  survey. 
Who  gets  the  contract  for  this  survey  and 
what  it  will  cost,  we  do  not  know.” 

The  most  urgent  need  in  many  of  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  is  the  employment  of 
manpower,  which  is  one  of  their  greatest  eco¬ 
nomic  resources.  There  is  intense  need  for 
development  of  the  agricultural  regions  and 
the  implementation  of  small  industries  so 
that  this  excessive  supply  of  manpower  may 
be  put  to  productive  use,  instead  of  the 
multimillion-dollar  projects  carried  out  by 
contract  with  large  business  firms  only  in¬ 
terested  in  making  a  profit,  with  little  or  no 
regard  for  the  utilization  of  local  manpower. 

LOSS  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  CONTROL 

We  regret  that  each  year  there  is  further 
shrinkage  in  the  degree  of  control  exercised 
over  the  program  by  the  Congress.  Progres¬ 
sive  loss  of  control  of  funds  inevitably  leads 
to  loss  of  administrative  control.  In  the 
face  of  our  repeated  criticisms  over  the  years 
of  the  administrative  deficiencies  in  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program,  the  executive  branch  this 
year  requested  an  appropriation  of  $4,175 
million  for  mutual  security.  During  fiscal 
year  1959  total  U.S.  mutual  security  expendi¬ 
tures  were  $3,898  million.  Despite  the  fact 
that  we  are  being  asked  to  continue  to  pour 
vast  sums  of  money  into  the  program,  this 
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request  for  funds  in  fiscal  year  1961  makes 
no  suggestion  for  strengthening  congres- 
siSnal  control  over  the  programing  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds.  Nor  is  any  recognition 
seemingly  given  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
projects  do  not  have  economic  justification, 
let  alone  a  defense  requirement. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  for  this  year  con¬ 
tains  no  authorization  for  military  assist¬ 
ance.  The  mutual  security  law  was  changed 
last  year  so  as  to  provide  that  for  fiscal  years 
1961  and  1962  such  sums  as  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  could  be  appropriated  for  military  as¬ 
sistance.  This  is  an  open-end  authorization. 
There  is  no  possible  way  to  indicate  just  how 
much  will  actually  be  spent  for  the  military 
under  the  unlimited  amount  authorized. 
We  definitely  feel  that  such  authorization 
further  weakens  the  control  of  the  Congress 
over  the  funds  and  over  the  program. 

In  our  judgment,  the  Congress  made  a 
serious  mistake  when  it  changed  the  pattern 
of  congressional  action  as  regards  the  mili¬ 
tary  aid  programs  which  previously  had  pre¬ 
vailed  for  nearly  10  years.  It  is  urgent  that 
we  return  to  the  original  procedure  whereby 
military  assistance  funds  were  annually  au¬ 
thorized  and  annually  appropriated. 

BUREAUCRACY  IN  MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS 

The  foreign-aid  program  is  administered 
by  an  increasingly  large  number  of  person¬ 
nel  without  any  noticeable  increase  in  effi¬ 
ciency.  This  has  led  to  the  creation  of  an 
entrenched,  self-perpetuating  bureaucracy, 
still  growing  in  size,  power,  and  inefficiency. 
In  this  regard,  the  figures  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  In  December  1948,  a  total  of  2,858 
persons  were  employed  in  the  economic  aid 
program.  Today  there  are  more  than  42,000 
personnel  employed  in  the  administration  of 
the  mutual  security  program. 

INADEQUACY  OF  INSPECTION 

The  Office  of  Inspector  General  and  Comp¬ 
troller  was  created  in  last  year’s  mutual  se¬ 
curity  legislation  to  undertake  the  required 
actions  to  correct  a  program  warped  with 
waste  and  inefficiency.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  creation  of  such  an  office  would  bring 
to  the  program  a  fresh  review  through  im¬ 
partial  inspection  by  competent  personnel 
whose  judgment  would  not  be  prejudiced 
though  longtime  association  with  the  prac¬ 
tices  and  operations  under  consideration.  It 
was  brought  out  in  the  hearings  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  this  year  that  personnel  who  have 
worked  with  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  in  various  capacities 
throughout  the  years  are  now  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  new  Office  of  Inspector  Gen¬ 
eral-Comptroller.  We  find  no  personal  fault 
with  those  administering  the  Office  of  In¬ 
spector  General-Comptroller  but  we  do  feel 
that  the  decision  to  place  the  inspection  of 
the  program  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
been  intimately  associated  with  its  develop¬ 
ment  was  a  wrong  decision. 

DANGERS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  continues  to 
be  an  adjunct  of  the  foreign-aid  program  for 
the  making  of  loans  rather  than  grants. 
When  the  Development  Loan  Fund  was 
created,  many  of  us  were  given  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  making  of  loans  to  underde¬ 
veloped  countries  for  economic  development 
would  result  in  a  reduction  of  economic 
grant  assistance.  There  has  been  no  appre¬ 
ciable  reduction  in  the  use  of  economic  grant 
assistance  funds. 

Testimony  received  during  the  hearings 
indicates  that  money  in  the  fund  has  been 
earmarked  for  certain  countries  without  hav¬ 
ing  received  from  those  countries  specifica¬ 
tions  and  plans  for  particular  economic  proj¬ 
ects.  As  a  result  of  this  unorthodox  and 
inefficient  procedure,  many  countries  with 
worthy  projects  have  been  denied  the  assist¬ 
ance  that  they  require  because  of  the  lack 
of  funds.  Until  sound  methods  are  utilized, 
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the  Development  Loan  Fund  cannot  possibly 
achieve  maximum  success. 

NEED  FOR  REVIEW  AND  REVISION  OF  MUTUAL 
SECURITY  PROGRAM 

In  prior  years  we  have  expressed  our  strong 
conviction  that  a  realistic  and  objective  re¬ 
view  of  the  mutual  security  program  and  the 
legislation  by  which  it  is  implemented  should 
be  immediately  undertaken.  Although  an¬ 
nual  revision  of  the  act  has  been  made,  the 
basic  legislation  has  not  been  thoroughly 
considered  or  rewritten  since  1954.  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  entire  mutual  security  leg¬ 
islation  will  be  reviewed  by  the  committee 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Again  this  year  we  urge  a  thorough  study, 
a  reappraisal,  and  a  redefining  of  foreign  pol¬ 
icies  and  methods.  What  is  needed  is  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
problems,  better  programing,  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  administration.  To  continue  to  vote 
large  appropriations  for  the  mutual  security 
program  is  not  enough.  To  refuse  to  face 
the  facts  and  in  the  very  name  of  mutual 
security  and  freedom  fail  to  demand  ade¬ 
quate  remedy  for  current  deficiencies  would 
be  a  negation  of  our  congressional  responsi¬ 
bility. 


Additional  Views 

Previous  statements  of  criticism  of  foreign 
aid  programs  and  operations  made  by  us  over 
the  years  have  pointed  out  our  interest  in 
mutual  security,  our  dedication  to  peace,  and 
our  desire  for  friendship  and  understanding 
among  peoples  of  all  nations.  We,  of  course, 
believe  strongly  in  mutual  security  and  hold 
in  particular  that  our  several  commitments 
to  aid  and  strengthen  our  allies  and  friends 
must  be  kept.  In  the  past,  however,  in  face 
of  the  obvious  failure  of  the  program  to  meet 
expectations  and  need,  we  have  called  re¬ 
peatedly  for  a  complete  review  and  revision 
of  foreign  aid  legislation. 

This  year  we  looked  forward  with  much 
optimism  to  new  legislation  to  be  brought 
before  the  committee,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  adequately  meet  the  challenge  that 
this  country  faces  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  We  foresaw  legislation  that  would 
carry  at  least  indication  of  needed  success. 
We  foresaw  furthermore  the  possibility  of 
strengthening  the  bill  that  was  offered, 
through  essential  amendments.  Such 
amendments  did  not  pass. 

H.R.  8400  fails  to  meet  the  critical  need 


as  demonstrated  by  our  world  situation  for 
new  and  practical  vision;  adequate  new 
tools;  built-in  guarantees  against  repetition 
of  former  errors  and  miscreancy;  and  assur¬ 
ances  of  sufficient  increased  regard  for  U.S. 
interests.  As  sincere  critics  of  past  programs 
and  past  performances,  we  regret,  perhaps 
more  than  others,  that  this  new  legislation 
fails  to  meet  either  our  anticipations  or  the 
need. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  faces  new 
trial  and  challenge — a  challenge  that  all 
Americans  accept  with  requisite  courage  and 
determination — nothing  less  than  the  best 
should  be  considered  acceptable  or  accepted. 

The  basic  problem  which  this  Congress 
must  face  is  the  one  that  we  expressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  first  day  of 
our  hearings: 

“The  problem  of  why  it  is,  after  all  these 
years,  despite  a  noble  goal  and  good  inten¬ 
tions  and  unstinted  appropriations,  that  we 
are  presently  where  we  are”  (hearings,  p.  90) . 

And  the  partial  answer  must  be,  noble 
goals  and  good  intentions  and  billions  of 
dollars  are  not,  in  themselves,  enough. 

We  agreed  in  large  part  with  and  signed 
the  supplemental  views  of  the  minority 
stated  elsewhere  in  this  report.  We,  too, 
agree  that  the  note-issuing  authority  is  not 
a  necessary  method  or  a  proper  method  to 
finance  long-term  development  loans. 

We  further  agree,  as  regards  the  hope  of 
the  administration  to  obtain  social  reform 
in  the  countries  to  be  aided  that  a  new 
method  of  financing  our  program  at  home 
will  not  hasten  reforms  abroad — unless  that 
method  will  ignore  or  minimize  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

We  agree  with  the  supplemental  views  that 
the  record  does  not  justify  the  expressed  fear 
that  the 'Congress  would  fail  to  provide  the 
funds  needed  to  continue  valid  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  programs.  The  two  signers  of  these 
additional  views  remain  unconvinced,  how¬ 
ever,  that  “friends”  can  be  won — or  social 
reform  necessarily  imposed — through  "dol¬ 
lar  diplomacy.”  We  particularly  concur 
with  the  statement  that  the  proposal  for 
borrowing  from  the  Treasury  to  meet  the 
costs  would  weaken  the  control  of  Congress. 
fiscal  responsibility  required 

However,  our  criticism  of  H.R.  8400  goes 
further  than  the  pointed  objections  raised 
in  the  minority  supplemental  views  and 
must  in  good  conscience  be  accordingly 
expressed. 


At  this  critical  moment  in  U.S.  history, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  insist  upon  the 
most  thorough  and  complete  fiscal  justifica¬ 
tion  for  any  and  all  expenditures  that  Con¬ 
gress  votes.  This  is  all  the  more  true  in 
face  of  rising  military  costs.  We  must  take 
a  long  hard  look  at  all  spending  programs. 
As  we  already  know,  the  budget  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1961  amounted  to  $3.9  billion — 
well  beyond  expectations:  and  it  is  estimated 
that  in  fiscal  year  1962  the  deficit  will  reach 
at  least  $5  billion.  Our  concern  must  be 
focused  on  the  magnitude  of  expenditures  in 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  not  only  for  fiscal  1962, 
but  in  the  years  ahead. 

MONEY  REQUESTED  AND  SUMS  AVAILABLE 

The  foreign  aid  bill  for  fiscal  year  1962, 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  specifically 
authorizes  $4,355,500,000.  The  new  sums 
will  be  made  available  despite  an  estimated 
unexpended  balance  as  of  June  30,  1961,  of 
$5,443,412,000,  of  which  approximately 
$145,500,000  remains  unobligated.  The  bill, 
however,  sets  no  overall  cost  on  foreign  aid 
beyond  the  $8,800  million  in  loans  over  5 
years,  plus  $1,368.5  million  in  grants  to  be 
made  available  in  fiscal  year  1962.  It  does 
give  the  President  such  wide  authority  to 
tap  other  programs  and  resources,  including 
the  military  stockpiles  and  interest  accru¬ 
ing  from  and  repayments  of  previous  loans, 
that  the  total  authorization  is  far  greater. 
An  estimated  total  outlay  of  over  $30  billion 
over  the  next  5  years  is  closer  to  reality;  and 
this  does  not  include  $1,800  million  in  mili¬ 
tary  aid  for  1962,  and  sums  appropriated  in 
the  succeeding  years  for  military  assistance, 
plus  such  sums  as  may  be  necesary  to  im¬ 
plement  the  act. 

It  is  almost  impossible  indeed  to  get  two 
agreeing  estimates  as  to  the  actual  amount 
of  money  contained  in  this  bill  (H.R.  8400). 
In  the  corresponding  bill  brought  out  by  the 
Senate,  which  is  essentially  similar  in 
amounts,  Senator  Harry  Byrd,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  points  out: 
“Assuming  annual  appropriation  authoriza¬ 
tions  at  the  1962  level  throughout  the  period 
1962-66,  along  with  other  available  funds, 
the  5-year  cost  of  foreign  aid  as  contem¬ 
plated  in  this  bill  (S.  1983)  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  more  than  $36.6  billion.”  His 
estimate  is  based  on  the  following  chart 
which  appeared  on  page  12903  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  for  July  28,  1961  : 


Spending  authority  for  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs  provided  in  S.  1983,  as  reported  to  the  Senate,  July  24,  1961  ( 6-year  projection,  fiscal 

years  196 2-66) 1 

[In  millions] 


Page 


Line 


6 

9 

6 

12 

11 

11 

14 

25 

15 

22 

22 

9 

24 

23 

27 

13 

27 

18 

92 

25 

99 

1 

51 

21 

Authorization  and  program 


Development  assistance: 

jLoans:  Authority  to  spend  from  public  debt  receipts. 


Grants,  etc.: 

Development  grants. 


} 


Authority  to  guarantee  investments  abroad. 
Surveys  of  investment  opportunities. 


Contributions  to  international  organizations  and  programs. 

Supporting  assistance . . . 

Contingency  fund _ _ _ _ _ 


Subtotal,  grants  . 

Administrative  expenses. 


Unexpended  balances  continued  available: 
Appropriations  and  other  authorizations . 
Foreign  currencies . . 


Subtotal,  balances. 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Amounts  author¬ 
ized  specifically 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 


$1,  187 


380 

(1, 100) 

5 

154 

450 

300 


1,289 

51 


Fiscal 
years  , 
1963-66 


$7. 600 


Amounts  author¬ 
ized  generally 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 


$3,108 

631 


3,739 


Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 


1  $1,  520 


i  20 
i  614 
>  1,800 
1  1,  200 


6,154 

1204 


Amounts  provided 
from  other  sources 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 


Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 


Total 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 


$1. 187 


380 

(1,  100) 

5 

154 

450 

300 

1,  289 
61 


3, 108 
631 


3,739 


Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 


$7,600 


i  1,  520 


>20 
i  614 
1  1,  800 
1  1,  200 


5, 154 
1  204 


Total 


$8,787 


1,900 

(1, 100) 

25 

768 

2,250 

1,500 


6,443 

...255 


3,108 

631 


3,739 
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[In  millions] 


Page 

Line 

Authorization  and  program 

Amounts  author¬ 
ized  specifically 

Amounts  author¬ 
ized  generally 

Amounts  provided 
from  other  sources 

Total 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 

Total 

45 

3 

Grants,  etc. — Continued 

Other: 

Authority  for  Federal  agencies  to  furnish  service  and 
commodities . 

51 

21 

Authority  to  use  foreign  currency  receipts  from  loans, 
Public  Law  480  activities,  etc.,  estimated 

$1,000 

$4,000 

$5,000 

Total,  development  assistance... 

$2,  527 

$7,600 

$3,739 

$5, 358 

1,000 

4,000 

7,266 

16,  958 

24,  224 

31 

30 

Military  assistance: 

Grants,  etc . . 

1,800 

1,800 

1  5,400 

1, 800 
2,370 

99 

1 

Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  continued  available 

2,370 

2, 370 

34 

20 

Oth'-r: 

Authority  to  sell  military  stocks  to  foreign  countries,  etc. 

35 

.  10 

Authority  to  contract  for  procurement,  of  military  stocks 
for  sale  to  foreign  countries,  etc . 

37 

5 

Authority  to  use  Department  of  Defense  military  stocks. 

200 

800 

200 

800 

1,000 

Total,  military  assistance _ 

2, 000 

2,600 

2,370 

6,400 

4,370 

8,  000 

12, 370 

Grand  total.  _.  . . 

4,527 

10,200 

6, 109 

1,000 

4,000 

11,  636 

24,958 

36,  594 

i  Assuming  1962.  level  of  appropriations. 


In  regard  to  the  provision  for  development 
lending,  moreover,  certain  realities  must  be 
faced.  “There  is  no  certainty  as  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  imposed  on  each  and 
every  loan.  It  will  be  possible  for  the  Execu¬ 
tive  to  make  low-  or  no-interest-bearing 
loans,  and  long-term  loans  for  as  long  as  50 
years,  with  no  principal  payments  in  the 
first  10  years.”  If  the  Treasury  Department 
has  to  borrow  at  4  or  5  percent  for  the 
financing  of  development  loans  at  low  or  no 
interest  rates,  it  is  conceivable  that  our  na¬ 
tional  debt  will  invariably  increase  again, 
and  as  a  byproduct  spiraling  inflation  is 
bound  to  affect  our  economy.  In  addition, 
whatever  the  good  intentions  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  in  providing  that  payment  of 
interest  and  principal  should  be  in  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars,  we  doubt  whether  such  payment  can 
be  expected  in  the  forseeable  future  from 
those  countries  receiving  aid,  particularly 
those  countries  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Administrator,  might  seem  to  be  most  in 
need  of  the  “dreamed  of”  social  reform  or 
help. 


INCREASED  EXECUTIVE  POWERS 


If,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  amount  of  mon¬ 
eys  provided  by  this  legislation,  it  is  even 
more  difficult  to  measure  or  estimate  the 
amount  of  the  increase  of  authority  granted 
to  the  Executive.  The  bill  grants  unprec¬ 
edented  flexibility  to  the  executive  branch  in 
the  administr  ation  and  manangement  of  the 
program. 


Year  after  year  Congress  has  continued 
to  delegate  to  the  executive  branch  more  and 
more  authority  to  spend  ever-increasing 
amounts  of  money.  This  year  the  increased 
delegation  of  power  to  the  Executive  is  great¬ 
er  than  ever  before  and  goes  far  beyond 
what  is  necessary.  The  danger,  as  is  oi 
course  evident,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
President  must  delegate  the  responsibility 
for  drawing  plans  and  spending  the  money; 
and  that,  accordingly  and  necessarily,  the 
careful  supervision  that  he  might  give  can¬ 
not  be  extended  to  the  extent  necessary.  In 
this  bill  there  are  51  grants  of  discretionary 
power  to  the  President  and  18  authorizations 
to  disregard  other  laws  which  apply  to  for¬ 
eign  aid.  While  many  of  these  grants  of 
power  have  been  in  previous  foreign  aid  leg¬ 
islation,  in  one  form  or  another,  it  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  heretofore  the 
authorization  has  been  limited  to  1  year. 

_Tbe  ^mbiguity  that  exists  concerning  the 
authority  granted  to  the  executive  branch  is 


equaled  if  not  surpassed  by  ambiguities  of 
provisions  within  the  bill.  The  committee 
made  an  effort  to  discover  and  remove  such 
ambiguities.  The  fact  remains,  as  is  clearly 
visible  to  Members  of  Congress  reading  the 
legislation,  that  indefinite  provisions  open 
extensions  of  authority,  waiving  of  previous 
laws,  etc.,  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  estimate  the  exact  degree  of  power 
that  is  being  yielded  by  Congress  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch.  Even  friends  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  have  termed  this  bill  a  “legislative 
monstrosity.”  In  fact,  it  might  be  said  that 
most  Members  who  vote  for  this  bill  if,  in 
fact,  anyone,  could  not  possibly  know  all 
that  he  is  voting  for. 

As  one  instance  of  the  indefiniteness  of 
authority,  H.R.  8400  provides  that  “the  Pres¬ 
ident  is  authorized  to  make  loans  payable 
as  to  principal  and  interest  in  U.S.  dollars 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  de¬ 
termine.”  This  indefiniteness  of  course 
serves  to  increase  already  practically  un¬ 
limited  authority. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  power 
to  use  funds  without  limitation  at  any 
delegated  level  is  not  only  the  power  to 
spend  but  to  initiate  and  carry  through 
policies  which  might  be  completely  unknown 
to  the  Congress — or  which,  in  fact,  could 
frustrate  the  will  of  Congress.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  decisions  of  major  importance 
or  which  concern  the  vital  security  of  this 
Nation  could  be  better  made  by  bureaucratic 
executives,  through  use  of  the  powers  dele¬ 
gated  to  them,  than  by  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  responsible  to  the  people  who  elect 
them. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  in  this  report 
to  give  a  complete  analysis  either  of  the  bill 
or  of  all  our  points  of  difference  with  it. 
Among  such,  we  might  mention  its  failure  to 
make  authorizations  for  definite  appropria¬ 
tions  to  the  international  organizations  so 
long  provided  for  in  previous  corresponding 
acts.  Here,  again,  the  right  of  decision  both 
as  to  beneficiary  and  amount  is  provided 
through  the  mere  grant  of  a  lump  sum  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President.  We  also  belong 
in  the  group  of  Members  of  this  Congress 
who  are  opposed  to  the  further  weakening 
of  the  Battle  Act  (Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act) .  We,  therefore,  regret  the 
amount  set  apart  in  the  President’s  con¬ 
tingency  fund  that  can  be  spent  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Battle  Act. 
The  contingency  fund  this  year  is  $300 
million. 


CONCLUSIONS 

However,  although  the  defects  of  the  bill 
are  many,  transcending  all  others  is  the 
relinquishment  of  congressional  control  over 
the  program.  The  trend  in  the  past  has 
been  for  the  executive  branch  to  request, 
and  to  receive,  ever  greater  flexibility;  but 
now  the  Congress  is  requested  abjectly  to 
abdicate  its  powers  and  to  grant  a  blank 
check  to  be  cashed  wherever,  by  whomever, 
and  in  whatever  amounts  as  are  designated 
by  those  in  charge  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

That  continuation  of  congressional  super¬ 
vision  is  badly  needed  is  attested  to  by  the 
failures  in  past  performance.  The  effective¬ 
ness  of  foreign  aid  has  fallen  far  short  of  the 
millions  of  words  spoken  and  the  billions  of 
dollars  spent  in  its  behalf. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  in  a  speech  at  Mount 
Holyoke  College  on  June  4,  1961,  for  instance, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  aid  we  have  given 
since  World  War  II: 

“The  underdeveloped  nations  that  received 
our  aid  are  mostly  worse  off  for  it  *  *  *. 
The  main  impact  of  American  foreign  aid 
was  to  widen  the  gulf  between  rich  and 
poor,  helping  to  create  the  vacuum  into 
which  the  Communists  easily  move.” 

The  burden  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  however,  gives  no  promise  of  being 
lifted. 

Confronting  the  present  crises  this  Con¬ 
gress,  therefore,  should  accept  nothing  less 
than  reconsideration  of  past  errors  and  adop¬ 
tion  of  adequate  measures  not  only  to  correct 
such  errors  but  to  provide  the  effectiveness 
so  long  lacking.  The  Congress  cannot  and 
should  not  abrogate  its  responsibility  nor 
permit  the  weakening  by  one  iota  of  its  power 
to  inspect,  to  authorize,  and  to  appropriate. 

For  Congress  to  relinquish  the  check  on 
the  program  inherent  in  the  congressional 
prerogative  to  authorize  and  appropriate  is 
an  abandonment  of  congressional  responsi¬ 
bility.  Only  through  retaining  such  power 
can  we  hope  to  regain  and  hold  control  of 
the  foreign  aid  programs  and  the  spending 
therefor.  We  repeat,  this  requires  annual 
review  of  foreign  aid  operations  coupled  with 
requisite  authorization  and  appropriation. 
As  one  responsible  member  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  put  it  recently,  “If  the  ad¬ 
ministration  gets  the  backdoor  approach  to 
foreign  aid,  the  control  will  not  be  returned 
to  Congress.” 

That  must  not  happen. 

Marguerite  Stitt  Church. 

E.  Ross  Adair. 


1962 
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Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger,  Fifth 
District,  Texas) 

June  20,  1959. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  (foreign  aid) 
passed  271  to  142  (Alger  against)  after  3 
days  debate.  Approximately  $3,500  million 
was  involved,  mainly  allocated  to  military 
assistance  ($1,440  million),  economic 
($1,900  million)— which  includes  defense 
support  ($750  million),  Development  Loan 
Fund  ($700  million),  technical  assistance 
($209  million),  special  assistance  ($250 
million) — and  contingency  fund  ($100  mil¬ 
lion)  . 

Military  assistance  goes  to  37  countries 
(26  of  these  also  get  economic  aid).  Our 
1,700  combat  ships,  42,000  planes,  and 
900,000  men  are  increased  by  our  allies  by 
2,500,  30,000  and  4.9  million  respectively. 
We  also  maintain  250  oversea  military  in¬ 
stallations  to  support  our  far-flung  Strategic 
Air  Command  (SAC).  Since  inception  in 
1949,  the  United  States  has  spent  $22  bil¬ 
lion  and  other  nations  $122  billion  in  the 
joint  military  effort.  (Yugoslavia  got  $800 
million).  NATO  (North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization)  gets  most  of  the  funds,  al¬ 
though  South  America,  the  Mid-East,  Asia, 
and  Far  East  are  included. 

Economic  assistance  ($1,900  million)  is 
dispensed  as  Defense  support.  Development 
Loan  Fund,  technical  assistance,  and  special 
assistance.  Defense  support  goes  to  12  na¬ 
tions — Korea,  Republic  of  China  (on  For¬ 
mosa),  Vietnam,  Philippines,  Laos,  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Thailand,  Pakistan,  Iran,  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  Spain.  Actually,  it  is  twofold: 

( 1 )  Outright  grant  to  help  support  economi¬ 
cally  the  increased  military  capability,  and 

(2)  grants  and  loans  to  develop  economically 
the  industries  and  standard  of  living.  The 
Development  Loan  Fund  is  continued  and 
expanded  by  $700  million  to  provide  in¬ 
creased  loans,  repayable  in  local  currency  (so 
this  becomes  a  gift) .  Technical  assistance  is 
offered  to  49  countries  and  9  territories, 
designed  to  introduce  innovations  and  in¬ 
crease  skills,  also  to  improve  standards  of 
living  with  emphasis  on  hea’th,  education, 
agriculture,  industry  to  lay  basis  for  long¬ 
term  benefits.  We  provide  (1)  U.S.  technical 
experts,  (2)  materials  for  demonstation 
projects,  (3)  education  in  this  country  for 
foreign  people,  (4)  U.S.  colleges  contracting 
to  organize  educational  institutions  in  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Special  assistance  provides 
health  and  education  programs  in  West 
Berlin,  Afghanistan,  Bolivia,  Burma,  Ethi¬ 
opia,  Haiti,  Indonesia,  Israel,  Jordan, 
Liberia,  Libya,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Somalia,  Su¬ 
dan,  Tunisia,  and  Yugoslavia.  This  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  “economic  aid  that  is  necessary 
to  achieve  political,  economic,  humanitarian 
or  other  objectives  of  the  United  States.” 
The  contingency  fund  Is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President  for  discretionary  use  to  further 
any  aim  of  the  act  as  the  President  may  see 
fit. 

Historically,  foreign  aid  extends  the  lend- 
lease  philosophy  of  World  War  II.  Earlier, 
aid  in  World  War  I  was  in  the  form  of  loans 
with  interest,  some  later  canceled.  After 
World  War  II,  $3  billion  was  spent  through 
UNRRA  (United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabil¬ 
itation)  in  liberated  countries  to  purchase 
goods  for  immediate  needs.  Then  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  was  established  for 
currency  convertibility,  and  the  World  Bank 
for  reconstruction  loans.  The  Marshall  plan 
for  European  economic  recovery  provided.  $5 
billion  a  year  for  4  years.  Always,  the  overall 
purpose  was  twofold — (1)  Survival  from  ag¬ 
gression;  and  (2)  continuation  of  our  free 
society.  The  magnitude  of  U.S.  foreign  aid 
is  $124  billion  since  July  1,  1940,  to  June  30, 
1959,  $49  billion  through  World  War  II,  and 
$75  billion  since  then  (plus  this  bill).  In 
addition,  we  have  $3,420  million  in  inter¬ 
national  funds. 


The  area  of  agreement  in  debate  over 
foreign  aid  includes  recognition  of  the  need 
for:  (1)  Disaster  relief  to  other  nations; 
(2)  combating  the  threat  of  Soviet  imperial¬ 
ism;  and  (3)  stable  economic  relationships 
of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  in 
their  respective  growths.  The  area  of  dis¬ 
agreement  embraces  everything  else.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  are  as  many  differing  views  as 
there  are  Members  of  Congress.  Basically, 
there  seem  to  be  two  prevalent  attitudes. 
Some  believe  governmental  foreign  aid  is 
necessary  and  permanent  in  the  immediate 
and  long-run  interest  of  the  United  States, 
that  weaker  countries  must  be  aided,  that 
the  national  interest  is  in  the  humanitarian- 
ism  of  our  Government.  Others  believe  in 
the  “fortress  America”  argument,  that  the 
United  States  must  concentrate  on  its  own 
military  and  economic  strength,  relying  less 
on  strong  allies,  and  that  humanitarianism 
or  charity  begins  at  home  and  is  not,  as  now 
practiced,  the  role  of  government. 

Perhaps  arguments  for  and  against  will 
highlight  these  differences.  For  (1)  help 
build  a  strong  free  world  alliance  essential 
to  U.S.  security;  (2)  help  U.S.  allies  build 
adequate  defenses  without  imperiling  their 
basic  economy;  (3)  provide  a  more  econom¬ 
ical  defense  for  United  States  in  money  and 
manpower;  (4)  help  deter  Soviet  aggression 
and  to  meet  it  more  effectively  if  deterrence 
fails;  (5)  help  raise  living  standards  in  the 
less  developed  areas  and  thus  make  Com¬ 
munist  claims  less  attractive;  (6)  lay  foun¬ 
dation  for  world  prosperity  by  building  self- 
sustaining  economies;  (7)  Help  develop 
favorable  attitude  toward  United  States; 

(8)  Help  stimulate  increased  private  Ameri¬ 
can  investment  in  underdeveloped  areas; 

(9)  Help  increase  American  exports  and  de¬ 
velop  markets  in  underdeveloped  areas;  (10) 
Help  provide  employment  for  Americans. 

Arguments  against  (generally  in  same 
order)  :  (1)  United  States  is  providing  much 
larger  percentage  (of  its  national  income) 
on  military  contribution  than  the  Aliles.  Are 
our  allies  really  neutrals?  Will  these  na¬ 
tions  use  these  arms  against  each  other  or 
us?  (2)  United  States  is  imperiling  its 
own  economy  by  giving  away  borrowed 
money.  U.S.  debt  is  greater  than  that 
of  all  the  world,  it  operates  at  a  deficit, 
its  gold  supply  is  being  drained  by  these 
gifts  to  others,  its  currency  is  becoming 
“soft”  in  the  world  market;  (3)  Such  out¬ 
pouring  of  our  wealth  therefore  is  not  the 
economical  way.  Anything  imperiling  our 
basic  economic  strength  weakens  (a)  our 
military  potential  and  capability,  and  (b) 
our  freedom,  now  and  for  future  genera¬ 
tions;  (4)  We  do  not  deter  Russian  aggres¬ 
sion  by  spending  when  one  of  their  own  ded¬ 
icated  aims  is  to  “spend  us  into  bankruptcy.” 
(5)  The  fallacy  of  communism  successfully 
preying  on  poverty  is  not  borne  out  in  fact, 
though  many  accept  it  unquestioningly. 
Raising  economic  standards  does  not  in  itself 
dispel  communism;  (6)  Self-sustaining 
economies  cannot  be  imposed  by  U.S.  dollars 
or  know-how  but  by  development  from  with¬ 
in  the  individual  country;  (7)  The  attitude 
toward  United  States  will  not  be  determined 
by  monetary  help.  We  cannot  buy  friends 
or  allies;  (8)  Private  American  investments 
will  result  from  presence  and  recognition  of 
opportunity  for  profit;  (9)  Foreign  aid  as 
a  subsidy  for  American  business  and  em¬ 
ployment  is  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  such 
aid  has  built  industries  abroad  for  which 
taxpayers  paid  and  which  now  compete  with 
our  industries  and  our  employment  to 
U.S.  detriment,  although  it  may  not  be  a 
permanent  dislocation. 

Unanswered  questions,  include:  (1)  What 
is  effect  and  relationship  between  foreign  aid 
gifts  and  trade  balance  between  recipient 
nations  and  the  United  States?  (2)  Has  U.S. 
private  investment  gone  up  or  down  In  these 
nations?  (3)  Have  these  nations  benefited, 
measured  by  their  economic  growth?  (4) 


How  much  buying  is  done  abroad  and  in 
the  United  States  with  these  foreign  aid  dol¬ 
lars?  (5)  How  much  have  private  U.S.  banks 
loaned  to  private  investors  in  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  endeavors?  (6)  What  relationships 
are  there  between  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  World  Bank,  and  foreign  aid’s  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  to  particular  nations?  (7) 
Is  the  investment  guaranty  program  sound? 
(8)  How  much  Public  Law  480  agricultural 
surpluses  are  given  away  in  relationship  to 
foreign  aid,  and  how  much  and  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  these  local  currencies  thus  generated? 
As  I  see  it,  the  foreign  aid  program  is  self- 
defeating  and  is  badly  in  need  of  review. 
We  help  neutrals  or  enemies  and  alienate 
friends.  We  rely  on  materialism  when  free¬ 
dom,  free  enterprise,  and  deep-seated  spiri¬ 
tual  beliefs  are  our  ruling  precepts.  We 
expound  charity,  simultaneously  manipu¬ 
lating  our  gifts  as  instruments  of  foreign 
policy.  This  confuses  everyone,  including 
ourselves. 

My  conclusions  are  these :  (1)  Our  Govern¬ 
ment  intends  that  foreign  aid  shall  be  con¬ 
tinuous  and  global;  (2)  the  threat  of  Com¬ 
munist  aggression  rules  out  our  continuing 
to  dispense  lavish  foreign  aid  when  our  own 
economy  is  threatened  and  our  defenses  are 
inadequate;  (3)  in  a  number  of  recipient 
countries  our  foreign  aid  helps  to  strengthen 
political  systems  hostile  to  our  own;  (4)  our 
foreign  aid  speeds  rather  than  retards  the 
growth  of  communism;  it  inflates  our  econ¬ 
omy;  it  is  partially  responsible  for  the  alarm¬ 
ing  flight  of  gold  from  our  control;  it  is 
destroying  our  foreign  markets  and  increas¬ 
ing  unemployment  among  American  workers; 
(5)  by  the  very  nature  of  the  foreign  aid  we 
extend,  it  must  be  inefficient  and  wasteful; 
and  (6)  our  governmental  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  unsound  in  principle. 

My  recommendations  are  these:  (1)  That 
our  traditional  generous  private  charity  and 
governmental  grants  to  relieve  disaster  be 
continued;  that  we  encourage  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  our  private  missionary  efforts;  (2) 
That  in  countries  which  we  are  morally  ob¬ 
ligated  to  defend  and  which  are  directly 
threatened  with  Red  aggression,  military  as¬ 
sistance — for  the  time  being — should  be 
continued,  but  on  a  realistic  basis,  (3)  That 
foreign  aid  which  directly  or  indirectly  pro¬ 
motes  governments  that  are  hostile  to  our 
constitutional  concepts  of  government  be 
terminated  immediately;  (4)  That  so  long 
as  governmental  foreign  aid  is  continued, 
the  recipient  should  pay  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  project;  that  our  aid  should 
terminate  when  the  conditions  on  which 
that  request  is  based  have  been  remedied; 
that  private  technical,  scientific,  and  edu¬ 
cational  assistance  be  extended  only  to 
friendly  peoples  who  seek  our  aid  on  a  cash 
or  loan  basis;  (5)  That  until  foreign  aid  is 
terminated,  the  Congress  take  steps  properly 
to  exercise  close  supervision  and  control  over 
the  manner  in  which  all  foreign-aid  funds 
are  being  spent;  that  all  future  economic 
aid,  plus  what  can  be  salvaged  from  unex¬ 
pended  foreign-aid  funds,  be  diverted  to  and 
handled  by  the  Export-Import  Bank;  (6) 
That  the  $3.9  billion  requested  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  be  reduced  $2 
billion  and  that  each  year  thereafter  foreign 
aid  be  substantially  reduced  until  terminated 
within  3  years;  and  (7)  That  military  mat¬ 
ters  be  left  to  our  military  and  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  be  left  to  the  State  Department,  and 
their  existing  organizations,  so  we  can  dis¬ 
mantle  the  huge  12,500-person  foreign-aid 
bureaucracy,  and  stop  the  duplication  of 
effort. 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger,  Fifth  Dis¬ 
trict,  Texas) 

August  1,  1959. 

The  foreign  aid  appropriation  (mutual 
security)  bill  and  debate  was  history  repeat¬ 
ing  itself  (newsletters,  June  20,  1959,  March 
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4,  May  17,  1958).  The  earlier  $3.5  billion 
authorization  (reduced  from  $3.9  billion  re¬ 
quest)  was  cut  this  go-round  to  $3.1  billion 
and  passed  279-136  ( Alger  against) .  The 
component  parts  are:  (1)  Military  assist¬ 
ance;  (2)  defense  support;  (3)  Development 
Loan  Fund;  (4)  development  assistance;  (5) 
technical  cooperation;  and  (6)  contingency 
fund. 

Facts  and  figures  from  debate  and  hear¬ 
ings  (1,781  pages)  :  (1)  Of  86  nations  in  the 
world,  United  States  has  given  $82  billion 
to  76  nations  since  World  War  II;  (2)  U.S. 
foreign  aid  personnel  has  grown  from  458  in 
1948  to  53,600  in  1958;  (3)  67  free  nations’ 
debt  is  $185  billion;  the  Soviet  bloc  has  debt 
of  $51  billion;  the  U.S.  debt  is  $285  billion, 
$48  billion  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined;  (4)  total  money  available 
(unexpended  $4.8  billion,  this  bill  $3.1  bil¬ 
lion)  is  $8  billion  plus  foreign  currencies  we 
own  of  $1.5  billion  or  approximately  $9.5  bil¬ 
lion  (actually  there’s  more);  (5)  yearly  for¬ 
eign  aid  includes  other  military  expenditures 
than  in  foreign  aid  bill  (over  $1  billion)  and 
surplus  food  gifts  ($1  billion  or  more),  ap¬ 
proximating  $5.5  billion.  Add  to  this  the 
yearly  interest  on  $82  billion  of  foreign  aid 
now  part  of  the  national  debt,  $3.1  billion, 
makes  actual  yearly  foreign  aid  $8.5  billion; 
(6)  over  2,000  separate  projects  have  now 
been  reduced  to  1,450,  many  abandoned  as 
impractical  (9  pp.,  60  specific  projects  docu¬ 
mented  in  hearings) ;  (7)  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  United  States  has  audited  and  ex¬ 
amined  foreign  aid,  found  it  overprogramed 
and  mismanaged,  inefficient,  etc.,  with  too 
much  money  the  chief  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Random  examples:  (a)  Graft,  corruption, 
and  profit  from  improper  distribution  and 
sales  of  aid  materiel  by  foreign  businessmen 
and  officials;  (b)  military  vehicles  delivered 
could  not  be  used,  shortage  of  drivers  and 
maintenance;  (c)  ammunition  and  equip¬ 
ment  ruined  because  not  properly  stored; 

(d)  44  tires  per  truck  stored  in  one  nation; 

(e)  185  year’s  supply  of  particular  ammuni¬ 
tion  on  hand  in  one  country  and  only  one 
carburetor  for  trucks  for  entire  army;  (f) 
4,000  tons  excess  ordnance  materiel  in  one 
country’s  depot;  (g)  diversion,  pilfering  and 
thievery  until  military  supplies  were  short 
in  another  country.  (8)  Civilian  projects  of 
all  kinds  are  financed,  many  types  of  which 
Government  cannot  nrovide  in  our  country 
(list  of  113  such  projects,  p.  940,  hearings); 
aid  for  education  purposes  has  gone  to  over 
50  countries,  including  Yugoslavia;  (9)  clas¬ 
sification  as  secret  or  other  security  designa¬ 
tion  covers  up  glaring  faults  of  the  program; 
(10)  1,113  audit  recommendations  by  ICA 
(International  Cooperation  Administration) 
and  GAO  (General  Accounting  Office)  find¬ 
ings  all  show  lack  of  planning  and  cost  re¬ 
lationships;  (11)  military  assistance,  the 
most  justifiable  of  the  component  parts,  is 
replete  with  errors — (a)  inadequate  esti¬ 
mates  of  needs  and  costs;  (b)  inadequate 
relationship  of  cost  and  objectives  to  be 
achieved;  (c)  improper  recordkeeping  of  to¬ 
tal  costs  by  country,  and  others;  (12) 
groups''  that  enjoy  windfalls  or  are  vitally 
interested  are  (a)  printing  and  publishing 
industry,  (b)  motion  picture  industry,  (c) 
shipping,  (d)  manufacturing,  (e)  export 
and  import  firms,  (f)  commercial  banks, 
(g)  colleges  and  universities,  (h)  clergy, 
(i)  military.  (13)  “Loan”  of  Development 
Loan  Fund  is  fictitious,  repayable  80  percent 
in  local  currency  which  United  States  can’t 
use;  further.  Congress  has  no  control  over 
this  fund. 


A  few,  even  more  than  a  few,  instances  oi 
mistakes  should  not  condemn  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  as  foreign  aid,  but  the  almost  endless 
examples  of  error,  inefficiency,  waste,  mis¬ 
management,  overprograming,  lack  of  ob¬ 
jectives,  and  underplanning,  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  culminating  in  aiding  our  'enemies 
(Yugoslavia,  Poland,  Indonesia,  etc.)  anc 


alienating  our  friends  proclaims  these  as 
basic  faults  that  need  correction,  not  accept¬ 
ance  and  continuation.  As  a  nation,  we  can¬ 
not  spend  ourselves  rich.  We  cannot  make 
ourselves  secure  by  giving  ourselves  away. 
We  cannot  buy  friends;  they  do  not  stay 
bought.  The  greatest  fallacy  is  to  ascribe 
aid  as  charity  or  “be  thy  brother’s  keeper” 
through  foreign  aid  by  our  Government. 
The  real  Biblical  meaning  is  the  practice  be¬ 
tween  individual  human  beings,  not  govern¬ 
ments,  which  by  nature  must  be  impersonal 
and  realistically  self-interested.  This  funda¬ 
mental  difference  and  role  of  government 
needs  to  be  studied.  As  I  oppose  big  Federal 
spending  where  there  is  wastefulness  or  con¬ 
tradiction  of  purpose,  am  I  negative  or  anti — 
as  adduced  in  the  last  campaign? 


Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger,  Fifth  District, 
Texas) 

August  19,  1961. 

Foreign  aid  occupied  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  this  week.  Hottest  debate  re¬ 
volved  around  the  President’s  demand  for 
5-year  authority  to  borrow  directly  from 
the  Treasury  (back-door  spending,  bypassing 
Congress  constitutional  responsibility),  and 
continuing  aid  to  Communist  countries.  I 
took  the  floor  on  3  days  to  (1)  object  to  the 
entire  bill,  (2)  object  especially  to  giving 
aid  to  Communist  and  Socialist  countries,  as 
well  as  neutral  countries. 

In  opposition  to  the  entire  mutual  security 
bill,  I  stated  on  Wednesday  (Congressional 
Record,  p.  14969)  :  “In  my  opinion  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  we  take  a  long  hard 
look  at  the  whole  foreign  aid  program  so  that 
it  may  be  revised  to  meet  U.S.  self-interest 
rather  than  to  continue  as  a  gigantic 
worldwide  welfare  scheme  paid  for  by  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers  and  which  is  not  achieving 
the  goal  of  stopping  the  spread  of  com¬ 
munism.”  Reasons  for  opposition  to  the 
bill: 

1.  Poor  administration. 

The  bill  will  not  provide  improved  ad¬ 
ministration,  better  recruitment  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel,  the  -  result  being  increased  ineffec¬ 
tiveness,  greater  and  more  widespread  scan¬ 
dals. 

2.  Back-door  financing  is  wrong. 

The  5-year  loan  authority  totaling  $7.3 
billion  represents  a  loss  of  congressional 
control  and  a  loss  of  congressiontl  scrutiny 
of  the  programs  annually. 

3.  What  is  really  needed  is  a  complete  re¬ 
view  and  revision  of  foreign  aid  legislation 
based  on  a  self-interest  statement  of  the 
United  States. 

4.  Dollar  diplomacy  (throwing  money  at 
problems  in  an  attempt  to  solve  them)  cre¬ 
ates  more  problems  in  attempting  to  force 
our  culture  and  our  standard  of  living  and 
social  reforms  on  people  and  governments 
who  take  our  money  but  do  not  want  a 
different  way  of  life  than  they  now  have. 

5.  The  bill  is  not  fiscally  responsible.  The 
bill  and  the  report  show  no  one  knows  the 
total  cost;  $30  billion  over  the  next  5  years 
in  the  report,  $36.6  billion  according  to  Sen¬ 
ator  Byrd. 

6.  No  terms  or  conditions  on  loans  totaling 
$7.3  billion  in  the  next  5  years.  It  will  be 
possible  for  the  Executive  to  make  low  or 
no-interest-bearing  loans  as  long  as  50  years 
with  no  principal  payments  in  the  first  10 
years.  According  to  Senator  Byrd  (Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  p.  14478)  “interest  on 
Federal  debt,  as  it  would  be  created  by  this 
bill  (Senator  Byrd  figures  the  loan  lost  will 
be  $8.8  billion  in  the  next  5  years)  for  the 
loan  program  alone,  computed  at  3  percent, 
compounded  annually  for  50  years  would 
total  $29.7  billion. 

This  would  be  nearly  3(4  times  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  That  is  to  say  that  inasmuch  as  all 
of  the  money  which  would  not  be  appro¬ 
priated  in  the  regular  course  must  be  bor¬ 


rowed  at  about  3-percent  interest,  if  no 
interest  is  received  from  the  countries  to 
whom  the  loans  are  granted,  the  com¬ 
pounded  interest  on  the  loans  made  by  our 
Government  will  be  $29.7  billion. 

7.  Danger  in  tremendous  increase  in  Ex¬ 
ecutive  power  and  control  of  spending.  I 
oppose  Congress  delegating  its  authority  as 
a  violation  of  the  oath  we  take  to  support 
the  Constitution. 

8.  Too  many  ambiguities  of  the  provisions 
within  the  bill  which  make  it  a  legislative 
monstrosity. 

9.  Foreign  aid  is  failing  to  achieve  its  ob¬ 
jective — witness  the  growth  of  communism 
during  our  huge  outpouring  of  money.  It 
is  self-defeating,  cauisng  us  to  lose,  not  win, 
the  struggle  with  communism. 

10.  We  are  wrong  in  committing  future 
Congresses  to  appropriations,  a  violation  of 
congressional  procedures  and  could  be  un¬ 
constitutional. 

11.  It  further  increases  the  pressure  on 
our  balance  of  payments.  We  continue  to 
give  away  dollars  which  can  be  redeemed  in 
gold  when  foreign  nations  already  hold  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  dollar  volume  as  we 
have  gold.  Any  “run  on  the  bank”  would 
deplete  our  gold  supply. 

12.  The  foreign  aid  program  is  being  sold 
as  a  subsidy  for  U.S.  industry.  This  philoso¬ 
phy  is  wrong  and  endangers  our  economy. 
It  will  return  to  haunt  us. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  I  spoke  against 
giving  aid  to  our  enemies.  When  we  give  aid 
to  Communist  Tito,  to  Poland,  and  other 
Communists,  indeed,  to  Socialists  like  Nehru 
and  those  of  India,  we  are  giving  aid  to  our 
enemies.  When  we  give  money  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  and  Socialist  governments  we  are 
aiding  the  philosophies  and  governments 
that  are  determined  to  destroy  us.  We  will 
either  win  the  fight  or  we  will  lose  the  fight. 
There  will  not  be  peaceful  coexistence,  which 
is  a  Communist  line. 

I  stand  with  the  American  taxpayer  who 
is  footing  the  bill  in  saying  we  are  sick  of 
pouring  out  money  to  a  dedicated  enemy. 
Let  us  gird  ourselves  and  not  give  a  penny 
to  any  government  that  does  not  guarantee 
its  people  certain  freedoms,  freedom  of  elec¬ 
tion,  freedom  of  press,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion.  We  must  make  this 
agonizing  reappraisal — to  stop  subsidizing 
an  alien  philosophy.  Let  us  say  that  we 
will  aid  only  dedicated  friends,  not  our 
enemies,  not  the  neutrals. 

A  bitter  disappointment  was  the  defeat 
of  an  amendment  by  Congressman  John 
Bell  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  which  would 
have  prohibited  aid  to  any  country  which 
voted  in  the  United  Nations  to  seat  Red 
China.  (The  vote,  212  to  2.) 

The  mutual  security  bill  passed  the 
House  late  Friday  evening,  287  to  140.  It  is 
an  unfortunate  truth  that  the  few  conserva¬ 
tive  victories  limiting  the  bill  (including  re¬ 
ducing  the  5-year  authority  of  the  President 
to  yearly  scrutiny  by  Congress)  will  be  de¬ 
leted  in  the  conference  with  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sion  and  thus  probably  will  not  be  in  the 
final  bill. 


Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger,  Fifth  Dis¬ 
trict,  Texas) 

September  9,  1961. 

As  predicted  in  my  newsletter  of  August  19 
a  greatly  amended  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  was  sent  back  to  the  House  from  con¬ 
ference  and  was  approved  on  August  31,  260 
to  i32.  The  final  bill  authorized  appropria¬ 
tions  of  $4,253,500,000  for  foreign  economic 
and  military  aid  in  fiscal  1962  and  $1.5  billion 
in  each  of  the  following  4  years  for  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  long-term,  low-interest 
development  loans.  The  bill  also  authorized 
the  President  to  establish  a  new  foreign  aid 
agency.  The  final  bill  did  not  include  the 
long-term  borrowing  authority  requested  by 
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the  President.  He  had  asked  for  authority 
to  borrow  $8.8  billion  from  the  Treasury  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  over  a  5-year 
period  fiscal  1962-66  to  finance  long-term, 
low-interest  development  loans.  The  final 
bill  authorized  $1.2  billion  for  fiscal  1962 
and  $1.5  billion  a  year  for  fiscal  1963-66, 
making  $7.2  billion  available  for  develop¬ 
ment  loans  over  the  5  years  but  required 
annual  appropriation  of  funds  (at  least  a 
partial  victory  for  those  of  us  in  the  House 
who  fought  the  transfer  of  responsibility 
for  appropriations  from  Congress  to  the 
Executive.) 

The  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  was 
whipped  through  the  House  in  1  day,  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  by  a  record  vote,  270  to  123.  The 
bill  as  approved  appropriated  $3,357,500,000 
for  foreign  aid,  $896  million  less  than  carried 
in  the  authorization  bill,  but  $300  million 
more  than  recommended  by  the  House  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee. 

One  of  my  principal  objections  to  foreign 
aid  is  the  money  we  give  to  our  enemies  and 
so-called  neutral  nations.  This  objection 
was  supported  during  the  debate  on  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  by  Congressman  Glenard  P. 
Lipscomb,  of  California,  who  pointed  out  that 
the  dollars  of  U.S.  taxpayers  are  being  sent 
to  Cuba  to  bolster  the  Communist  regime 
of  Fidel  Castro.  Congressman  Lipscomb,  a 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  pointed  to  the  report  on  the  foreign 
aid  appropriations  bill.  He  said  each  year 
the  President  requests  millions  of  dollars  to 
cover  U.S.  contributions  to  international  or¬ 
ganizations.  In  just  one  instance,  Lipscomb 
pointed  out,  the  Pan  American  Health  Orga¬ 
nization  is  providing  32  Russian  jeeps  for  a 
malaria  eradication  program  in  Cuba.  Al¬ 
though  malaria  has  a  low  incidence  rate 
there,  the  eradication  allotment  in  1961  is 
$79,766,  or  20  times  the  amount  budgeted 
in  1958,  before  Fidel  Castro  came  to  power. 
This  has  been  augmented  by  a  $99,000  allot¬ 
ment  from  the  World  Health  Organization 
Malaria  Eradication  Special  Account,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  Soviet  jeeps  to  Cuba. 
The  American  taxpayer  pays  66  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  so-called  health  plan  for 
Cuba  instigated  by  PAHO. 

United  Nations  Special  Fund:  Lipscomb 
reminded  Congress  that  this  fund  to  which 
the  United  States  contributes  40  percent  on 
May  24  granted  $1,157,600  to  aid  agricultural 
research  programs  in  Cuba.  U.S.  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  1961,  both  assessed 
and  voluntary,  amounted  to  $241,799,522  to 
over  50  international  organizations  and 
their  related  activities.  According  to  Con¬ 
gressman  Lipscomb,  it  appears  that  very  few, 
if  anyone,  have  ever  attempted  to  figure  out 
where  this  money  actually  goes,  and  actually 
what  it  is  used  for. 

Add  to  these  startling  statements  of  how 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  is  contributing  to  coun¬ 
tries  dedicated  to  our  destruction,  the  utter 
contempt  for  the  United  States  and  our  ideals 
expressed  by  the  delegates  to  the  Conference 
of  uncommitted  nations  at  Belgrade  last 
week,  and  the  course  we  are  taking  to  our 
own  national  suicide  (newsletter  of  August 
26)  becomes  more  apparent.  The  nations 
present  at  the  Belgrade  Conference  have  been 
the  recipients  of  $7.2  billion  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers.  Yet  not  one  voice  was  raised 
in  behalf  of  American  policies.  Not  a  single 
delegate  protested  a  vicious  attack  on  the 
United  States  by  the  Communist  delegate 
from  Cuba.  On  the  other  hand,  no  official 
action  was  taken  by  the  Conference  to  con¬ 
demn  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  wanton  dis¬ 
regard  of  humanity  for  its  devious  use  of  3 
years  of  useless  negotiations  on  banning  nu¬ 
clear  testing  to  build  up  its  own  arsenal  and 
then  arrogantly  begin  testing  within  hours 
of  an  announcement  that  it  would.  No  pro¬ 
tests  from  the  uncommitted  nations  for  the 
enslavement  of  17  million  human  beings  in 
East  Germany.  While  India’s  Nehru  piously 


asks  the  United  States  to  negotiate  with  the 
Communists  on  issues  which  are  not  nego¬ 
tiable,  he  utters  not  a  word  of  protest  at  the 
brutal  and  barbaric  invasion  of  Tibet  and  the 
inhuman  atrocities  practiced  on  her  people 
by  the  Communists. 

It’s  time  we  faced  facts.  The  uncommitted 
nations  are  not  uncommitted,  nor  are  they 
neutral.  For  whatever  reason,  fear  or  self- 
interest,  they  are  alined  with  Soviet  Russia 
and  when  the  chips  are  down,  in  the  final 
contest  between  freedom  and  Communist 
slavery,  they  will  be  against  us  unless  they 
are  convinced  that  we  are  stronger  and  will 
win  the  battle.  There  are  no  moral  grounds 
for  neutralism  in  a  fight  to  the  death.  Those 
countries  which  give  aid  and  comfort  to  our 
enemy  also  become  our  enemies.  My  own 
position  is  opposed  to  foreign  aid  until  it  is 
used  in  the  self-interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  effect  of  my 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  have  to  object 
to  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  ,  there 
were — ayes  32,  noes  81. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  3 - INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 

PROGRAMS 

Sec.  106.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  international  organizations  and  programs, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and 
“$153,500,000”  and  substituting  “1963”  and 
“$148,900,000”,  respectively. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis¬ 
souri:  On  page  8,  line  16,  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert  a  semicolon,  followed  by  a 
proviso  reading  as  follows:  “and  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  words:  ‘Provided, 
That  the  contribution  of  the  United  States 
to  any  special  or  cooperative  fund  of  any 
international  organization  or  program  may 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  contributed  for  such  purpose  (in¬ 
cluding  assessed  and  audited  local  costs)  for 
each  such  year  after  1962.’  ” 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  this  amendment  would  place  a 
limitation  of  not  more  than  50  percent 
on  any  contribution  to  any  international 
or  cooperative  program  under  the 
United  Nations  or  elsewhere. 

The  reason  I  am  offering  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  because,  as  I  stated  earlier  in 
the  day,  and  as  stated  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan],  there  are  several  programs 
where  we  contribute  70  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  I  tried  to  get 
this  amendment  written  into  the  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  but  it  was  ruled  out  of 
order  because  it  was  legislation.  This 
is  our  opportunity.  This  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  any  of  the  contri¬ 


butions,  because  in  the  present  law  there 
is  already  a  limitation  of  40  percent  on 
the  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assist¬ 
ance,  and  also  the  United  Nations  Spe¬ 
cial  Fund.  This  would  mean  that  any 
time  the  United  States  feels  justified  in 
appropriating  as  much  as  50  percent 
of  any  program  or  more  than  50  percent, 
it  will  be  a  U.S.  program,  and  we  will 
have  full  control  over  it  and  it  will  not 
be  subject  to  having  other  people  try 
to  tell  us  how  we  are  going  to  spend  our 
money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  most  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  to  which  we  belong 
the  assessment  on  the  contribution  of 
the  United  States  has  been  going  down. 
For  instance,  our  share  of  the  U.N. 
budget  dropped  from  39  to  32  percent 
over  a  period  of  years;  the  special  fund 
of  the  U.N.  dropped  from  46  to  40  per¬ 
cent;  UNICEF  dropped  from  72  to  44  per¬ 
cent  from  1954  to  1962.  The  NATO 
science  program  dropped  from  50  to  33 
percent,  and  it  is  now  down  to  24  percent 
for  fiscal  year  1963. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  organizations 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones!  is 
going  to  really  hurt  are  some  of  our 
inter-American  organizations.  There 
are  several  of  them,  that  are  over  50  per¬ 
cent.  It  is  true  that  we  pay  approxi¬ 
mately  70  percent  of  the  Palestine 
refugee  program.  The  other  is  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  American  States  to  which 
our  contribution  is  approximately  70 
percent.  Our  contribution  to  most  of 
the  U.N.  organizations,  outside  of  the 
Palestine  refugee  program,  is  below  the 
50-percent  figure.  Several  of  the  or¬ 
ganizations  to  which  we  contribute  over 
the  50-percent  figure  are  in  Latin 
America.  Our  contribution  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  is  66  percent.  There  is 
also  the  American  Institute  of  Geogra¬ 
phy  and  other  inter-American  programs 
such  as  the  Pan  American  health  pro¬ 
gram  to  which  we  contribute  over  50 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
will  be  aimed  directly  at  our  inter- 
American  organizations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  8,  line  12,  Insert  “(a)  ”  immediately  after 
“Sec.  106.”,  and  immediately  below  line  16 
on  page  8  insert  the  following: 

“(b)  Such  section  302  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
‘None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  or  any  other  law  shall  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  making  any  loans  or 
grants  to  the  United  Nations  (except  for 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  assessed 
share  of  the  expenses  of  that  Organization), 
or  for  the  purchase  of  any  bonds  or  other 
certificates  of  indebtedness  of  the  United 
Nations,  until  such  time  as  all  members 
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of  the  United  Nations  have  paid  in  full  their 
share  of  the  expenses  of  that  Organization, 
including  their  share  of  the  expenses  of 
United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  and 
the  Gaza  strip.’  ” 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  United  Nations  report 
that  I  have  seen,  contributions  due  from 
member  nations  as  of  December  31,  1961, 
total  $93,915,569.45.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  some  72  nations  have  failed  to 
pay  their  assessments  for  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  74  nations  have  not  paid  their 
assessments  for  the  Congo  operation.  Of 
course,  the  United  States  has  paid  in 
full  its  assessments  plus  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions.  Few  people  realize  that  in 
1961,  in  addition  to  paying  our  regular 
assessment  of  about  $32  million  for  the 
Congo  deal,  we  made  a  voluntary  cash 
contribution  of  $15,300,000  to  permit  the 
assessments  of  a  number  of  other  nations 
to  be  reduced  80  percent.  Among  the 
countries  to  benefit  were  two  Soviet-bloc 
nations,  Bulgaria  and  Albania.  Another 
country  benefiting  from  that  nefarious 
business  was  Communist  Cuba. 

Yes,  we  paid  80  percent  of  the  costs 
of  these  three  Communist  countries  and 
yet  they  will  not  even  pay  the  other  20 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  all  under¬ 
stand  what  my  amendment  purports  to 
do;  that  is,  to  stop  any  further  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  United  Nations  over  and 
above  the  regular  assessments  until  and 
unless  the  delinquent  countries  pay  up. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross),  there 
were — ayes  90,  noes  78. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gross  and 
Mr.  Monacan. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
124,  noes  112. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 

Sec.  107.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “1962”  and  “$465,000,000”  and 
substituting  “1963”  and  “$440,000,000”,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 

Sec.  108.  Section  461  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Amend  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out 
“1962”  and  “$300,000,000”  and  substituting 
“1963”  and  “$275,000,000”,  respectively. 

(b)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out 
“keep”  and  substituting  “provide  quarterly 
reports  to”  and  by  striking  out  “currently 
informed  of  the  use”  and  substituting  “on 
the  programing  and  the  obligation”. 
Chapter  6 — Assistance  to  agrarian  economies 

Sec.  109.  Section  461  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 


lates  to  assistance  to  countries  paving  agrar¬ 
ian  economies,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  “In  such  country 
emphasis  shall  be  placed  also  upon  programs 
of  community  development  which  will  pro¬ 
mote  stable  and  responsible  governmental 
institutions  at  the  local  level.” 

PART  n - INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND  SECURITY 

ACT  OP  1961 

Chapter  2 — Military  assistance 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended 
which  relates  to  military  assistance  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  506,  which  relates  to  con¬ 
ditions  of  eligibility,  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(c)  Any  country  which  hereafter  uses 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  furnished 
such  country  under  this  Act,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any 
predecessor  foreign  assistance  Act  where 
such  use  is  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  or  any  agreements  entered  into 
pursuant  to  any  of  such  Acts  shall  be  im¬ 
mediately  ineligible  for  further  assistance.” 

(b)  In  section  507(a),  which  relates  to 
sales,  insert  “not  less  than”  before  “the 
value”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(e)  In  section  507(b) ,  add  a  new  sentence 
to  read  as  follows:  “No  sales  of  unclassified 
defense  articles  shall  be  made  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  economically  developed  nation 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
unless  such  articles  are  not  generally  avail¬ 
able  for  purchase  by  such  nations  from 
commercial  sources  in  the  United  States: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
sentence  when  he  determines  that  the 
waiver  of  such  provisions  is  in  the  national 
interest.” 

(d)  In  section  510(a),  which  relates  to 
special  authority,  strike  out  “1962”  in  the 
first  and  second  sentences  and  substitute 
“1963”. 

PART  III 

Chapter  1 — General  provisions 

Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  611(a),  which  relates  to 
completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  strike 
out  “and  II”  and  substitute  “,  II,  and  VI”. 

(b)  Strike  out  section  618,  which  relates 
to  economic  assistance  to  Latin  America, 
and  substitute  a  new  section  618  as  follows: 

“Sec.  618.  Use  or  Settlement  Receipts. — 
United  States  dollars  directly  paid  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 
Regarding  the  Settlement  of  Postwar  Eco¬ 
nomic  Assistance  to  Japan  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  or  otherwise  made  available  to  the 
President  in  any  appropriation  Act,  within 
the  limitations  of  part  I  of  this  Act,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  part.” 

(c)  In  section  620(c),  which  relates  to 
prohibitions  against  furnishing  assistance  to 
governments  indebted  to  American  citizens, 
insert  “or  ordered”  after  “furnished”,  insert 
“either”  after  “remedies  and”,  and  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  there¬ 
of  insert  “or  indebtedness  arises  under  an 
unconditional  guaranty  of  payment  given  by 
such  government  or  any  predecessor 
government”. 

(d)  In  section  620,  which  relates  to 
restrictions  on  assistance  to  certain  coun¬ 
tries,  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  government  of  any  country  to 
which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  Act 
when  the  government  of  such  country  or 
any  governmental  agency  within  such 
country — 

“(1)  nationalizes  or  expropriates  or  seizes 
the  ownership  or  control  of  property  owned 
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by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned 
by  United  States  citizens,  or 

“(2)  imposes  or  enforces  discriminatory 
taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  main¬ 
tenance  or  operational  conditions,  which 
have  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  expropria¬ 
ting,  or  otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  con¬ 
trol  of  property  so  owned, 
and  such  country  fails  within  a  reasonable 
time  (not  more  than  six  months)  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  discharge  its  obligations 
toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  including 
equitable  and  speedy  compensation  for  such 
property  in  convertible  foreign  exchange,  as 
required  by  international  law,  or  fails  to 
take  steps  designed  to  provide  relief  from 
such  taxes,  exactions,  or  conditions,  as  the 
case  may'  be,  unless  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  such  suspension  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  national  interest,  and  such  suspen¬ 
sion  shall  continue  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
appropriate  steps  are  being  taken.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair],  a  member  of  the  committee, 
rise? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adair:  On  page 
12,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “governmental  agency 
within  such  country  on  or  after  January  1, 
1962— 

“‘(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized’ 

On  page  12,  line  9,  strike  out  “imposes  or 
enforces”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “has 
imposed  or  enforced”. 

On  page  12,  line  15,  strike  out  “six 
months”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “six 
months  after  such  action  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  whichever 
is  later”. 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
one  of  two  amendments  which  I  propose 
to  offer  to  that  section  of  the  bill  relating 
to  expropriation  of  American  businesses 
by  foreign  governments.  The  effect  of 
this  amendment  would  be  to  make  the 
expropriation  provision  now  in  the  bill 
retroactive  to  January  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  all  members  of 
the  Committee  are  aware  generally  of  the 
background  for  this  situation.  It  stems 
from  the  seizure  of  American  business 
properties  by  foreign  governments  with¬ 
out  adequate  compensation. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  wrote 
a  provision  in  the  bill  relating  to  ex¬ 
propriation.  In  my  opinion,  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  other  which  I  propose  to 
offer  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
executive  and  will  be  a  clear  warning 
to  all  foreign  governments  that  they 
cannot  seize  American-owned  property 
with  impunity.  One  cannot  successfully 
argue  that  a  sovereign  state  does  not 
have  the  right  to  take  property,  but  I  can 
and  vigorously  do  argue  that  they  do  not 
have  the  right  to  take  it  without  giving 
speedy  and  adequate  compensation  for 
it. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  Members  of 
this  body  to  know  that  the  other  body 
has  written  a  similar  provision  into  the 
foreign  aid  bill  which  it  passed. 
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There  are  a  number  of  illustrations 
that  could  be  given  as  to  situations  in 
which  American  industry  has  been  seized 
or  may  be  seized.  Since  January  1  of 
this  year,  the  date  to  which  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  make  this  act  apply,  there 
has  been,  of  course,  the  seizure  of  an 
I.T.  &  T.  affiliate  by  a  state  of  Brazil. 
Prior  to  this  date  there  have  been  other 
seizures  in  Brazil,  but,  of  course,  my 
amendment  would  not  apply  to  those. 

My  amendment  if  adopted,  would  ap¬ 
ply  also  to  the  situation  in  which  Ameri¬ 
can-owned  interests  were  seized  by  the 
Government  of  Ceylon.  Another  possi¬ 
bility  is  action  by  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  according  to  recent  news  reports, 
with  respect  to  mining  interests  there. 
There  is  a  very  great  possibility  that 
seizure  or  taxation  not  applicable  to 
other  businesses  may  be  applied.  The 
Government  of  Burma  also  has  been 
talking  about  the  possibility  of  seizing 
some  American-owned  business  interests, 
according  to  news  reports. 

I  think,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  we  are  to  protect  American  businesses 
abroad  we  ought  to  go  back  to  this  date 
January  1  of  this  year,  making  the  act 
retroactive  to  that  time  so  that  the 
owners  of  property  which  has  been  seized 
may  be  protected. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  As  I  understand 
the  gentleman’s  amendment,  all  it  does 
is  to  say  to  foreign  countries  which  have 
expropriated  American  property:  “You 
must  compensate  the  American  owners 
or  you  do  not  share  in  our  gifts  and  good 
graces.” 

Mr.  ADAIR.  My  amendment  together 
with  the  language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  No.  2,  it  goes  back 
to  the  1st  of  January  which,  therefore, 
should  bring  into  consideration  the  hor¬ 
rible  expropriation  of  the  I.T.  &  T.  prop¬ 
erty  to  which  the  gentleman  just  re¬ 
ferred. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  amendment  is  good.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  just  wanted  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  some  time  ago,  at  the  time 
of  the  expropriation  in  Brazil,  I  stated 
my  conviction  that  certainly  the  least 
we  could  expect  in  circumstances  like 
that  would  be  just  compensation.  I  am 
afraid  that  action  will  not  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  so,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall 
support  the  gentleman’s  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Another  thing  that  may  be  said  in 
this  respect  is  that  if  this  amendment 
is  added  to  the  provisions  now  in  the  bill 
it  is  my  opinion  that  it  will  strengthen 
our  whole  investment  program  abroad. 
Witness  after  witness  told  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  as  can  be  observed 
by  reading  the  hearings,  that  if  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress,  for  example,  is  to  be 
successful  it  must  have  a  great  contribu¬ 


tion  from  private  capital.  Let  me  say  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  if  private 
capital  is  going  to  be  invested  abroad 
then  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  that  some 
assurance  be  given  that  property  will 
not  be  seized  without  adequate  and 
speedy  compensation. 

I  regard  this  as  a  very  important  part 
of  this  bill,  and  I  urge  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
amendment  is  one  small  step  that  we 
ought  to  have  taken  a  long  time  ago. 
There  are  a  lot  of  nations  in  the  world 
that  think,  and  think  rightly,  that  they 
have  been  able  to  reverse  the  old  estab¬ 
lished  fact  of  economic  life;  namely,  you 
cannot  get  something  for  nothing.  They 
not  only  get  it  from  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  but  they  get  it  by  expropriation 
of  American  property. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  tell  them  they 
cannot  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too. 
We  must  tell  them  that  they  cannot  take 
American  property  on  the  one  hand  and 
share  in  the  foreign  aid  program  on  the 
other. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after 
sitting  on  this  committee  for  many  years, 
that  the  democracies  of  this  world  may 
not  survive.  If  they  do  not -survive,  it 
will  be  because  they  are  not  tough 
enough  to  survive. 

I  made  a  speech  down  here  5  years 
ago — nobody  remembers  it — in  which  I 
said  if  the  Algerian  nationalists  are  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  they  were  only  successful  be¬ 
cause  after  they  were  defeated  they  were 
negotiated  with,  the  Communist  Ben 
Bella  would  take  over  the  country  and-  it 
would  be  against  the  West.  Am  I  a 
prophet  or  not? 

Will  the  Algerian  people  be  better  off 
under  Ben  Bella  than  they  were  under 
France?  Of  course,  they  will  not.  They 
will  be  the  slaves  and  the  pawns  of  an¬ 
other  Communist  government. 

You  talk  about  the  Latin- American 
countries.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  per¬ 
son  in  this  House  who  can  dispute  the 
fact  that  there  is  more  capital  going  out 
of  Latin  America  than  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  putting  in.  Where  is  it  go¬ 
ing?  It  is  going  out  from  the  people  of 
Latin  America,  the  wealthy  class  who  are 
taking  it  off  to  Swiss  banks  where,  when 
the  hurricane  comes,  they  think  it  will 
be  safe.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  to 
succeed,  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  suc¬ 
ceed  unless  there  are  stiff  conditions  laid 
down,  and  unless  the  countries  are  told : 
If  you  want  to  be  saved  you  have  to  show 
a  desire  to  save  yourselves.  They  have 
to  be  told  they  cannot  expropriate  Amer¬ 
ican  property  on  the  one  hand  and  hare 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  come 
in  and  bail  them  out  on  the  other  hand. 

If  the  people  running  this  program 
have  not  the  courage,  and  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  under  the  new  director  they 
have — several  of  these  programs  have 
been  suspended — if  they  have  not  got  the 
courage,  we  should  give  them  the  moral 
backing  and  the  tools  to  do  the  job  and 
do  it  the  way  they  ought  to  do  it. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  one  small  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
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tion,  and  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  feelings  as  expressed  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  are 
feelings  shared  by  all  members  of  the 
committee.  He  expresses  the  feeling 
that  many  of  us  share  that  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  should  not  take  advantage  of  our 
beneficence  and  at  the  same  time  insult 
us  by  expropriating  our  property  with¬ 
out  proper  indemnification. 

However,  if  we  do  not  allow  the  Presi¬ 
dent  some  flexibility,  when  aid  would  be 
cut  off  there  would  be  no  further  basis 
for  negotiations  in  reference  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  that  has  been  expropriated.  I  do 
hope  the  committee  will  consider  that 
flexible  authority  should  be  left  within 
the  President’s  discretion.  The  threat 
of  cutting  off  aid  would  be  a  stronger 
weapon  to  achieve  the  desired  result  than 
an  automatic  termination  which  leaves 
no  future  basis  of  negotiation  in  good 
faith. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  amendment  re¬ 
lates  only  to  the  retroactive  feature? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes.  This  amend¬ 
ment  considers  the  retroactive  feature; 
and,  as  such,  the  committee  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Adair  :  On  page 
12,  beginning  in  line  20,  strike  out  “unless 
the  President  determines  such  suspension 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  national 
interest,”. 

On  page  12,  line  23,  immediately  before 
the  period  insert  the  following:  “and  no 
other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  the  President  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection.” 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  would  make 
that  part  of  the  bill  read  as  follows,  and 
I  will  begin  reading  on  line  14:  “and 
such  country  fails  within  a  reasonable 
time  (not  more  than  six  months)  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  discharge  its  obliga¬ 
tions  toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  in¬ 
cluding  equitable  and  speedy  compensa¬ 
tion  for  such  property  in  convertible  for¬ 
eign  exchange,  as  required  by  interna¬ 
tional  law,  or  fails  to  take  steps  designed 
to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exac¬ 
tions,  or  conditions,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  such  suspension  shall  continue  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are 
being  -taken,  and  no  other  provision  of 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  President  to  waive  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection.” 

This  amendment  would  remove  from 
the  bill  the  power  which  it  now  gives  the 
President  to  waive  the  restriction 
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against  giving  aid  to  countries  which 
have  expropriated  without  adequate 
compensation. 

As  the  bill  now  reads,  it  provides  in 
effect  that  this  aid  shall  be  withheld 
unless  the  President  determines  that 
such  suspension  shall  be  inconsistent 
with  the  national  interest.  My  amend¬ 
ment  would  remove  that  right  or  power 
given  to  the  President  and  would  say  in 
effect  that  so  long  as  this  expropriation 
is  in  existence  without  adequate  and 
speedy  compensation  that  there  is  no 
authority  to  continue  foreign  aid  to  the 
expropriating  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  to  such  countries  that  we 
are  not  going  to  tolerate  seizure  of 
American  businesses  without  proper 
compensation. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  As  I  understand 
the  amendment,  it  relates,  in  a  way,  to 
the  form  of  the  provision,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  This  is  an  imple¬ 
mentation  amendment.  That  is  what  it 
amounts  to,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect.  It  puts  additional  teeth  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  In  other  words, 
you  say  by  this  amendment  that  if  you 
expropriated  our  property,  American 
property,  at  any  time  since  January  1, 
your  aid  is  to  be  cut  off  until  you  make 
compensation  for  the  property  of  these 
American  citizens? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  correct.  It  makes  it  man¬ 
datory  that  there  be  no  aid  until  the 
situation  has  been  remedied. 

And,  I  would  say  further  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  and  members  of  the  committee 
that  reference  was  made  a  few  minutes 
ago  to  the  fact  that  restricting  amend¬ 
ments  might  stop  negotiations  between 
foreign  governments  and  the  American 
companies  involved.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  negotiations  with  respect 
to  most  of  these  situations  have  now  vir¬ 
tually  stopped.  When  the  President  of 
Brazil  was  in  this  country  some  time  ago 
a  statement  was  issued  indicating  that 
the  negotiations  would  go  forward  and 
a  settlement  would  be  made.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  negotiations  are  not  going 
forward.  The  proposals  which  have 
been  made  have  come  almost  entirely 
from  the  company.  Those  which  have 
come  from  Brazil  or  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  are  quite  unacceptable. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  could  explain  to  me  just  what 
he  means  by  “adequate  and  fair  com¬ 
pensation”  and  how  is  this  determined? 

I  can  see  this  as  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  as  between  sovereign  govern¬ 
ments  and  how  this  could  be  determined. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  As  to  the  question  of 
what  is  equitable  and  speedy  compensa¬ 
tion,  the  committee  gave  considerable 
thought  and  study  to  that,  and  was  as¬ 
sured  that  those  were  words  of  particu¬ 
lar  meaning  to  international  lawyers. 


They  have  been  interpreted  to  and  do 
mean  exactly  what  they  say,  that  the 
compensation  must  bear  a  fair  relation 
to  the  true  value  of  the  property,  and  it 
must  be  in  some  kind  of  money  that  can 
be  used,  and  not,  for  example,  in  local 
currency  which  could  not  be  converted. 
Thus,  a  country  would  not  be  able  to  say, 
under  this  provision,  “Here  is  25  percent 
of  the  value  of  your  property;  now  take 
that,  and  let  that  be  enough  for  you.” 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Could  the  gentle¬ 
man  give  the  House  any  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  I.T.  &  T.  property  which  was  ex¬ 
propriated  by  the  Brazilian  state? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think  the  value  is  gen¬ 
erally  stated  as  being  between  $8  and  $10 
million. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  In  other  words,  $8 
million  or  $10  million  worth  of  American 
property  taken  away  from  American 
citizens? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  un¬ 
animous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
Could  it  be  said  that  the  first  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  no  good  without  this  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  gentleman  has  offered 
now? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Well,  certainly,  this  I 
think  is  the  more  powerful  of  the  two 
amendments.  They  compliment  each 
other,  and  each  will  become  a  great 
deal  better  and  more  valuable,  if  both 
are  adopted. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  and  state  that  I  am  in 
wholehearted  agreement  with  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  first  amendment.  As  the  gentle¬ 
man  knows,  the  committee  was  deeply 
interested  in  this  problem.  The  commit¬ 
tee  wrote  a  very  strong  section  on  ex¬ 
propriated  property.  However,  in  the 
case  where  a  government  or  govern¬ 
ments  in  certain  areas  change  and  some 
change  rather  rapidly  and  where  a  pred¬ 
ecessor  government  has  expropriated 
American  property,  how  would  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  amendment  affect  further  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  new  government? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  new  government,  of 
course,  would  step  into  the  shoes  of  the 
old  government  and.  would  be  expected 
to  carry  on  bona  fide  negotiations  along 
the  lines  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  depriving  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  this  discretionary  authority 
would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  deal 
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with  the  new  government  even  though 
it  was  most  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
if  there  was  any  property  expropriated 
by  a  predecessor  government?  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  No,  I  would  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  The  President  does 
not  lose  his  power  to  negotiate.  He  does 
lose  his  power  to  continue  to  give  aid. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  here  which  says 
he  could  not  negotiate. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  All  the  successor  govern¬ 
ment  would  have  to  do  is  either  com¬ 
pensate  or  give  the  property  back.  It 
would  be  just  as  simple  as  that,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman’s  first  amendment  is  not  any 
good  without  the  second  amendment? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  It  would  be  strengthened 
by  the  second  amendment. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  some  of  us  think  we  should 
not  take  this  authority  away  from  the 
President.  But  I  think  it  would  strength¬ 
en  the  hand  of  the  President.  The 
President  does  not  run  all  of  these 
programs.  The  State  Department  is 
running  our  foreign  affairs.  It  is  running 
all  of  this  foreign  aid  program.  It  is  not 
run  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  the  Secretary  of  State  is  one  of 
the  finest  men  we  have  had  down  there 
in  years.  Your  State  Department  is 
running  this  foreign  aid  program  all 
around  the  world.  This  just  tells  those 
countries  that  they  have  to  cooperate 
with  us  if  we  cooperate  with  them.  I 
think  it  will  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia.  I  think  it  would 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  President. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  feel  that  this  is  an  ap¬ 
proach  which  we  should  have  taken  a 
long  time  ago.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  want  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  gentleman  because  this  answers 
a  question  which  I  asked  in  the  debate 
on  Monday.  I  feel  that  if  we  put  this 
in  all  our  bills,  especially  even  in  the 
farm  bill,  this  would  be  a  good  example, 
and  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
action.  I  think  the  House  is  taking  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  that  it  is  not 
true  that  the  amendment  just  adopted 
would  be  ineffective  without  the  second 
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amendment.  It  would  embrace  the  I.T. 
&  T.  seizure  that  has  already  taken  place 
in  Brazil,  and  yet  the  President  would 
still  have  the  flexible  authority  to  nego¬ 
tiate  in  order  to  get  that  property  back 
to  the  company  or  an  indemnity  paid  for 
it. 

The  problem  with  respect  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  is  that  the  section  that 
appears  on  page  12  was  the  result  of  a 
unanimous  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
committee  worked  long  and  hard  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  language  that  appears  in  the 
committee  bill.  One  of  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  this  amendment  would  be  that  it 
would  take  away  any  negotiating  power 
the  President  possesses.  In  many  coun¬ 
tries  the  amount  of  the  aid  program  is 
very  small  in  scope  while  the  property 
that  may  be  expropriated  may  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  value.  It  may  well  be  that 
when  negotiations  have  closed,  the  host 
country  would  consider  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  compensated  by  the  aid 
cutoff.  Additionally,  the  foreign  aid 
bill  is  not  the  appropriate  place  for  leg¬ 
islation  dealing  with  expropriation.  For 
these  reasons  we  hope  that  the  language 
in  the  committee  bill  will  be  adopted  as 
it  was  reported  out  of  the  committee. 
That  is  the  language  on  page  12,  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  vote  by  the  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

We  have  accepted  the  retroactive  pro¬ 
vision  which  will  help  I.T.  &  T.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  accept  this  amendment 
the  President’s  hands  will  be  completely 
tied.  At  the  time  expropriation  is  made 
the  matter  stops  with  an  automatic  cut¬ 
off.  Any  automatic  cutoff  would  make 
this  program  inoperable.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  On  the  point  that  the 
wording  in  the  bill  had  been  agreed  to  by 
all  members  of  the  committee,  that  is 
true.  This  was  the  best  wording  that 
could  be  agreed  to  by  all  members  of  the 
committee.  But  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  recall  that  I  reserved  the  right  to 
offer  what  I  regarded  as  strengthening 
amendments. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
gentleman  and  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware,  language  was  accepted  by  the 
entire  committee.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  when  he  says  that  he  reserved 
the  right  to  offer  this  amendment  after 
the  committee  had  unanimously  adopted 
the  language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  stated  that  there  are  certain 
purposes  in  his  amendment.  I  disagree 
with  the  purposes  which  he  has  stated. 
This  amendment  has  one  main  purpose 
and  that  is  to  ta're  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  his 
constitutional  rights  in  his  direction  of 
foreign  policy.  It  wou’d  take  that  power 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Executive  and 
place  it  where?  Of  all  places,  in  .the 
hands  of  the  Agency  which  administers 
this  act,  because  this  Agency  and  not  the 


President  would  have  to  make  this  de¬ 
termination  of  whether  or  not  a  property 
in  a  foreign  country  meets  the  criteria 
in  the  language  of  the  act,  meets  the 
criteria  of  6  months  in  providing  ade¬ 
quate  compensation  in  the  case  of  ex¬ 
propriation. 

Not  only  is  the  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  not  adequately 
equipped  to  make  such  decisions  but  you 
would  even  have  a  question  that  could  be 
taken  to  the  courts  involving  a  constitu¬ 
tional  matter,  and  I  think  it  would  not 
aid  the  resolving  of  the  matter  of  expro¬ 
priation  of  American  property  in  foreign 
countries. 

There  is  no  disagreement  in  our  ob¬ 
jective  here,  but  I  think  we  had  better 
be  cautious  as  to  who  we  seek  to  achieve 
that  objective  under  the  gentleman’s  last 
amendment.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  last 
stages  of  this  bill  had  this  one  problem, 
and  he  and  I  introduced  contrary 
amendments  with  a  view  to  trying  to 
solve  it. 

We  did  meet  and  there  were  compro¬ 
mises  on  both  sides.  I  think  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  we  finally  wrote  into  the  bill 
by  agreement  between  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  and  myself,  which  was 
later  unanimously  concurred  in  by  the 
whole  committee,  was  adequate  to  meet 
most  of  the  cases  which  not  only  have 
arisen  in  the  past,  and  that  we  have  now 
met  by  retroactive  action  to  be  sure  that 
we  took  care  of  the  case  of  the  expropri¬ 
ation  of  the  I.T.  &  T.  property,  but  now 
we  go  further  and  try  to  so  complicate 
this  matter  of  adequacy  of  compensation 
for  expropriation  that  we  would  seek  to 
involve  this  matter  not  only  in  the  courts 
in  the  countries  involved  directly  but 
perhaps  the  Supreme  Courts  of  both 
countries  and  perhaps  the  International 
Court. 

I  honestly  believe  this  would  do  much 
to  prevent  any  American  company  that 
is  unfortunate  enough  to  have  its  prop¬ 
erty  taken  from  having  the  legal  right 
to  seek  redress  in  the  courts  of  the  parent 
country  and  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  World  Court.  So  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  House  will  think 
very  carefully  before  it,  first,  takes  this 
power  away  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  Congress  has  never 
done  heretofore,  and,  second,  consider 
the  seriousness  of  the  establishment  of 
such  a  precedent  before  it  does  so. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  some  length  in  the  committee. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  unwise  if  we 
should  eliminate  any  power  on  the  part 
of  the  President  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
national  interest  to  continue  assistance 
under  certain  circumstances. 

We  had  a  discussion,  amongst  others, 
with  our  distinguished  former  colleague, 
Frank  Coffin,  with  respect  to  the  basic 
policy  involved.  He  thinks  this  would  be 
a  case  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog  if 
we  should  make  it  necessary  to  suspend  . 
assistance  after  there  had  been  an  ex¬ 
propriation  without  due  compensation. 


The  problem  is  one  of  the  aspects  of 
foreign  policy. 

This  approach  to  procedure  may  be 
made  not  only  by  the  country  concerned 
but  by  any  governmental  agency  thereof, 
and  an  expropriation  might  well  be 
made  by  a  subdivision  of  some  country  of 
great  importance  to  us  for  strategic  or 
economic  or  military  reasons.  In  view 
of  other  foreign  policy  considerations,  if 
the  President  could  not  waive  the  limita¬ 
tion  provided  by  this  section,  I  think  we 
might  well  harm  our  national  interest. 

In  my  opinion,  the  expression  of  con¬ 
cern  on  the  part  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  expropriation  is  adequately 
protected  in  this  provision.  I  was  fa¬ 
vorable  myself  to  making  it  retroactive 
to  the  1st  of  January,  and  I  think  that 
is  something  the  President  can  live  with. 
This  is  a  case  where  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  not  only  is 
entitled  to  but  should  receive  some  dis¬ 
cretion.  This  is  far  more  important 
than  that  we  should  give  him  that  same 
discretion  with  respect  to  aiding  Com¬ 
munist-controlled  or  Communist-domi¬ 
nated  countries.  I  think  we  should  vote 
down  this  amendment  and  accept  the 
fact  that  this  basic  provision  is  going  to 
be  of  great  value  to  our  country,  past  or 
present,  with  respect  to  these  cases  of 
expropriation. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  agree  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  We  must  keep  our  eye 
on  the  ball.  It  may  be  thought  by  some 
that  we  are  carrying  on  foreign  aid  just 
to  help  other  people.  Rather,  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  primarily  to  help  the  United 
States,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  for 
us  to  take  action  which  may  make  us 
feel  better  by  getting  rid  of  some  of  our 
adrenalin  in  proper  indignation  over  the 
behavior  of  some  people  or  some  local 
authorities  in  another  country,  if  in 
doing  so  we  injure  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  believe  we  must  keep  some 
flexibility  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 
We  only  have  one  President  at  a  time, 
and  our  Constitution  puts  direction  of 
our  foreign  relations  in  his  hands.  It 
seems  to  me,  we  would  run  the  danger 
of  injuring  our  own  interests,  if  we  take 
such  drastic  action  as  to  allow  no  escape 
clause  or  discretion  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  use  in  the  exercise 
of  the  responsibility  with  which  he  is 
charged  by  the  Constitution  in  the  field 
of  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
As  I  understand  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  if  a  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  a  friendly  country  became  Com¬ 
munist  controlled,  it  could,  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  expropriate  and 
terminate  automatically  our  assistance 
to  that  friendly  country.  In  other 
words,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  we 
are  giving  a  weapon  to  the  Communists; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  complicated  enough  without  as- 
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suming  that  there  is  a  Communist  ele¬ 
ment  involved  here.  The  power  to  ex¬ 
propriate  is  an  appropriate  even  though 
a  not  popular  power  of  government, 
whether  it  is  Communist  controlled  gov¬ 
ernment  or  not  that  we  are  talking  about. 
We  can  do  nothing  about  it.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is:  Under  what  conditions  can  we 
demand  just  compensation  and  under 
what  conditions  should  we  refuse  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  assistance  to  that  coun¬ 
try?  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of 
Communist  control. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
But  it  is  possible;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  but  I  do  not  think  particularly  we 
need  to  hypothesize  that. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  correct  in  his 
statement,  which  is  specifically  the  case 
in  Brazil  today  where  expropriation  has 
been  made  by  a  province  or  a  state. 
This  amendment  would  terminate  all 
assistance  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
Brazil  as  a  result  of  such  action. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  emo¬ 
tion  that  is  being  shown  among  the 
members  of  this  committee.  I  know  how 
sincere  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  is 
and  I  know  how  deep  is  the  resentment 
among  all  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  over  the  unlawful  confiscation  of 
American  properties.  In  reference  to 
the  seizure  of  American  property  in  other 
lands,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
worked  for  a  long  time  adequately  to 
express  our  indignation  and  to  provide 
the  proper  method  of  recourse  in  the 
proper  language.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  worked  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gal¬ 
lagher]  and  the  gentleman  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  McDowell],  for  several  days 
trying  to  find  the  proper  language.  Now 
you  want  to  change  it,  and  even  though 
your  intentions  are  good  and  your  ob¬ 
jectives  meritorious  you  are  suggesting 
a  change  in  language  that  does  that 
which  I  think  you  do  not  wish  to  do.  It 
is  not  easy  to  write  in  the  proper 
language  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Under  the  language  proposed  in  the 
amendment,  for  the  first  time  that  I 
have  any  knowledge  of,  you  take  away 
the  power  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 
Think  about  it.  Under  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  if  it  is 
adopted,  if  tomorrow  in  Cuba  there 
should  be  a  new  and  friendly  govern¬ 
ment,  and  if  the  new  government  wished 
to  be  given  time  to  restore  properties 
that  had  been  taken  away  from  Ameri¬ 
cans,  the  President  would  be  powerless 
to  extend  that  new  government  the 
needed  additional  time.  If  you  adopt 
this  amendment,  you  are  doing  the  very 
thing  that  you  wish  not  to  do.  You 
are  giving  a  power  to  the  Communists 
that  they  do  not  possess.  You  are  giving 
that  power  to  the  Communists  by  tying 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United* 
States  to  use  his  judgment  when  some¬ 


thing  should  be  done  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest,  must  be  done  immediately,  or  the 
moment  of  advantageous  opportunity 
has  been  lost  forever. 

I  have  been  brought  up  to  believe  that 
one  always  can  have  confidence  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
always  thought  that  when  a  man  has 
achieved  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  he  is  giving  the  very  best  in  him 
according  to  knowledge,  and  according 
to  his  ability,  because  all  that  is  ahead 
of  him  is  his  place  in  history.  I  shall 
continue  in  that  faith.  During  the  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  President  Truman, 
President  Eisenhower,  and  President 
Kennedy,  I  always  voted  to  give  the 
President  the  full  power  to  exercise  his 
judgment  in  foreign  affairs  and  to  do  or 
refrain  from  doing  that  which  in  his 
judgment  was  or  was  not  in  the  national 
interest. 

I  acknowledge  that  we  want  to  protect 
American  property  in  other  lands  from 
unlawful  and  ruthless  seizure.  That  is 
the  common  purpose  of  the  President 
and  of  the  Congress.  Let  us  not  be 
carried  by  emotion  into  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  which  well  could  defeat 
the  very  end  we  seek  by  taking  from  the 
President  the  power  over  foreign  affairs 
given  him  by  the  Constitution  and  thus 
destroying  that  measure  of  flexibility  in- 
visioned  by  the  makers  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  as  necessary  for  the  effecting  of 
worthy  and  desired  ends. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated  almost 
unanimously. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  brought  out 
in  the  debate  that  during  the  committee 
consideration  of  the  bill  the  amendment 
now  before  the  House  held  up  the  mark¬ 
up  for  several  days.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  and  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell]  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  work  out  proper  language. 
The  language  brought  back  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  voted  by  the  full  committee 
during  the  markup,  but  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  each  reserved  the  right  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

The  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
language  “unless  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  such  suspension  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  national  interest.”  It  strikes 
out  the  additional  power  granted  the 
President  to  make  this  act  of  detei'mina- 
tion. 

It  was  pointed  out  a  moment  ago  that 
a  tiny  state  of  some  large  nation  could 
go  Communist  and  bring  this  prohibition 
into  effect.  It  could  do  more  than  that. 

I  want  to  say  that  some  tribal  chief 
or  some  subruler  of  some  tiny  state  in 
a  large  nation  who  wanted  to  overthrow 
a  government  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  would  be  able  to  force  us  to  cut 
off  aid  to  a  friendly  country  without  this 
discretionary  authority  in  the  President. 

I  think  the  President  deserves  these 
powers  and  must  have  them  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  our  foreign  policy,  especially  in 
the  dangerous  world  in  which  we  are 
living  today.  I  think  there  will  be  no 
abuse  of  this  authority  by  the  President. 
He  is  going  to  be  in  there  protecting  the 
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property  of  American  firms,  he  is  going 
to  be  in  there  to  get  a  fair  return  on  the 
property  of  any  American  company 
seized  by  a  foreign  nation. 

The  President  needs  this  power.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  would  remind  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  the 
clause  “and  such  suspension  shall  con¬ 
tinue  until  he  is  satisfied  that  proper 
steps  are  being  taken”  is  still  left  in  the 
bill.  Does  not  this  give  the  President 
adequate  authority?  I  do  not  know 
what  “appropriate  steps”  means.  The 
President  might  very  well  think  that  if 
Mr.  Goulart,  the  President  of  Brazil, 
should  write  him  a  letter  saying  that 
they  are  starting  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  returning  this  property,  would  think 
that  constituted  “appropriate  steps”  and 
the  President  then  would  not  have  to 
suspend  all  aid  to  Brazil.  The  President 
still  has  some  authority. 

This  amendment  does  not  take  away 
all  of  the  authority  of  the  President  by 
a  long  shot. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  had 
better  ask  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
about  the  provisions  of  his  amendment. 
I  feel  it  does  take  away  authority. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  point  out  first, 
in  answer  to  those  who  have  expressed 
concern  over  this  being  too  restrictive, 
that  this  provision  still  remains  in  the 
law: 

Such  country  falls  within  a  reasonable 
time,  not  more  than  6  months,  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  discharge  Its  obliga¬ 
tions. 

And  so  forth.  If  that  is  not  flexible, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  what  is.  If 
a  country  cannot  begin  to  do  something 
in  6  months,  then  it  will  not  do  it  in  6 

years. 

Mr.  JJJDD.  Suppose  a  situation  rose 
where  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  or  the 
State  of  Minnesota  should  take  property 
that  is  owned  by  a  foreign  concern, 
would  we  want  that  country  to  be  able 
to  call  in  all  the  American  gold  to  which 
it  has  a  claim?  Sometimes  it  takes  2 
or  3  years  of  litigation  to  wind  up  these 
seizures  or  expropriations,  or  in  the  case 
of  land  taken  by  eminent  domain,  or 
other  procedures.  It  seems  to  me  we 
are  restricting  without  justification  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  handle  our 
foreign  relations  in  a  way  that  will  be 
best  for  our  country. 

The  language  now  in  the  bill  makes 
it  perfectly  clear.  We  do  not  want  to 
injure  our  own  national  interests. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
new  my  statement  that  this  would  tie 
the  President’s  hands. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment.  Let 
me  make  it  crystal  clear,  however,  that 
I  am  in  favor  of  this  authorization  bill 
and  that  I  intend  to  vote  for  it.  Let 
me  make  it  clear  that  my  support  for 
this  amendment  is  in  no  way  based  on  a 
desire  to  hamstring  the  President  in  his 
capacity  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  foreign  affairs. 

By  this  amendement,  we  are  merely 
asking  for  the  establishment  of  a  condi¬ 
tion  precedent  to  any  nation’s  accept¬ 
ance  of  our  assistance.  We  are  concisely 
saying  to  the  recipient  nations  that  if 
they  choose  to  confiscate  American- 
owned  property  without  just  compensa¬ 
tion,  they  will  see  an  end  to  our  aid  at 
the  end  of  6  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the 
pending  amendment  to  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961  is  primarily  to  pro¬ 
vide  economic  assistance  to  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries  of  this  hemisphere  and  to 
the  newly  emerging  nations  of  Africa 
and  Asia. 

Our  experience  in  Europe  has  clearly 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  private 
investment  in  accelerating  the  aims  of 
our  foreign  aid  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  should  be  no  de¬ 
bate  among  us  as  to  the  importance  of 
private  American  enterprise  and  of  simi¬ 
lar  fh*ms  in  other  lands  in  achieving  the 
broad  objectives  of  the  development  as¬ 
sistance  programs.  President  Kennedy, 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  March 
14,  1961,  with  respect  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  stated,  and  I  quote : 

Private  enterprise’s  most  important  role 
will  be  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
healthy  and  responsible  private  enterprise 
within  the  Latin  American  nations  *  *  * 
and,  of  course,  the  continued  inflow  of  pri¬ 
vate  capital  will  continue  to  serve  as  an  im¬ 
portant  stimulus.1 

This  view  was  expanded  upon  by  the 
President  when  he  stated,  and  again  I 
quote: 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  of  course,  to  supply 
the  funds  which  are  necessary  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Latin  America.  They  must 
come  through  private  sources.  If  local  capi¬ 
tal  and  American  capital  dry  up,  then  all 
our  hopes  of  a  decade  of  development  in 
Latin  America  will  be  gone.2 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  Department 
is  also  on  record  as  endorsing  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  statement.  The  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Ball,  in  an  address  to  the 
Business  Council  at  Hot  Springs,  Va„ 
said,  and  I  quote : 

Expropriation  frequently  involves  the  di¬ 
version  of  resources  needed  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nations  we  are  assisting.  In  many 
cases  it  means  the  transfer  of  property  from 
competent  private  hands  to  governments 
that  lack  the  managerial  skill  to  provide 
efficient  administration.  By  tending  to  spoil 
the  climate  for  private  investment  it  may 
deprive  a  developing  nation  of  the  inflow  of 
needed  capital  that  might  otherwise  be 
available.  As  a  matter  of  Government  policy 
we  feel  obligated  to  make  known  to  the  less- 
developed  nations  our  views  on  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  inherent  in  expropriation.  *  *  * 

Let  me  be  quite  precise  at  this  point.  We 
do  not  wish  to  discourage  developing  coun¬ 
tries  from  adopting  such  measures  as  re- 


1  Congressional  Record,  87th  Cong.,  May 
25,  1962,  p.  8598. 

2  Ibid. 


quirements  for  labor  standards,  systems  of 
social  security,  progressive  taxation,  and  the 
regulation  of  utilities.  These  are  all  fa¬ 
miliar  features  of  the  American  economic 
scene  and  we.  cannot  disown  them  when 
they  appear  in  an  unfamiliar  environment. 
In  fact,  within  limits  appropriate  to  their 
economic  strength,  we  are  anxious  to  see  the 
developing  nations  adopt  sound  and  pro¬ 
gressive  tax  and  labor  laws  and  other  meas¬ 
ures  designed  to  assure  an  increased  sense 
of  social  justice  and  a  broader  base  of  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  fruits  of  economic  prog¬ 
ress. 

But  when  such  measures  are,  in  fact  or 
in  form,  applied  so  as  to  discriminate 
against,  and  harass,  foreign  business  enter¬ 
prise,  they  can  amount  to  what  has  been 
often  called  creeping  expropriation.  When 
this  occurs,  the  U.S.  Government  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  its  views  known  to  the  gov¬ 
ernments  involved  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  *  *  * 

If,  in  the  face  of  American  advice  a  gov¬ 
ernment  proceeds  with  expropriation,  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  full  diplomatic  re¬ 
sources  of  the  U.S.  Government  will  be  made 
available  to  see  that  fair  treatment  is  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  American  business  involved.3 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  excerpts  I  have  just 
cited  from  Secretary  Ball’s  address  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  State  Department  is  well 
aware  that  our  foreign  assistance  efforts 
will  be  dissipated  unless  expropriation, 
including  “creeping  expropriation”  is 
thwarted.  There  is  no  justification  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
to  assist  countries  who  continue  a  course 
of  action  detrimental  to  themselves  and 
to  our  own  economy. 

In  spite  of  the  reassuring  statement  of 
policy,  the  Secretary  believes  that  the 
Congress  should  not  enact  legislation 
that  would  make  it  clear  to  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  that  expropriation,  without 
prompt  and  adequate  compensation, 
must  result  in  the  suspension  of  U.S. 
assistance.  In  this  same  address  the 
Secretary  said,  and  again  I  quote: 

After  all,  what  we  find  most  attractive 
about  the  economic  system  that  has  evolved 
In  America  is  that  it  preserves  a  substantial 
element  of  free  choice  for  the  individual  in 
the  conduct  of  his  economic  life.  It  is  thus 
consistent  with  the  political  principles  on 
which  we  have  organized  our  Government. 

Our  very  emphasis  on  the  right  to  choose, 
it  seems  to  me,  precludes  us  from  seeking  to 
coerce  any  country  into  adopting  an  eco¬ 
nomic  system  of  our  choosing  against  its 
own  free  will. 

For  this  reason,  the  State  Department  has 
consistently  opposed  legislative  proposals  for 
automatic  retaliation,  by  denial  of  aid,  for 
example,  against  economic  policies  abroad 
that  are  inconsistent  with  our  own  notions 
of  free  enterprise.  Such  policies  smack  too 
much  of  gunboat  diplomacy  to  be  useful  in 
today’s  more  complicated  world.4 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  investments  are 
guaranteed  in  one  form  or  another  by 
U.S.  taxpayers,  expropriation  results  in 
a  direct  loss  to  our  Government  and 
hence  reduces  our  ability  to  furnish  as¬ 
sistance  to  nations  who  respect  the 
rights  of  private  property. 

The  Congress  in  Public  Law  400,  82d 
Congress,  stressed  the  role  of  private 
investment  in  achieving  the  aims  of  our 
mutual  security  and  foreign  assistance 
programs. 


3  Department  of  State  press  release,  Ameri¬ 
can  Business  Abroad,  Hon.  George  W.  Ball, 
May  12,  1962,  pp.  5  and  6. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  7. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  leave  to  insert 
excerpts  from  section  514  of  that  act 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

(b)  To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  under 
the  coordination  of  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security,  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  co¬ 
operating  with  private  business  groups  and 
governmental  agencies  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  shall  encourage  a  greater  participa¬ 
tion  by  private  capital  in  the  guarantee  pro¬ 
gram  and  shall  develop  broad  criteria  to 
facilitate  such  participation,  including  prog¬ 
ress  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  for  International  Development. 

(c)  The  Department  of  Commerce  shall 
in  cooperation  with  such  groups  and  agen¬ 
cies  (including  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development),  conduct 
a  thorough  study  of  the  legal  and  other 
impediments,  foreign  and  local,  to  private 
investment  abroad  and  the  methods  and 
means  whereby  those  impediments  can  be 
removed  or  decreased  and  shall  make  recom¬ 
mendations  thereon  to  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security. 

(d)  The  Department  of  State,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
concerned  with  private  investment  abroad, 
and  taking  into  account  the  study  and 
recommendations  described  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  shall  accelerate  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce 
and  trade,  or  other  temporary  arrangements 
where  more  suitable  or  expeditious,  which 
shall  include  provisions  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  flow  of  private  investment  to 
countries  participating  in  programs  under 
this  act. 

(e)  The  Technical  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  taking  into  account  the  study  and 
recommendations  described  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  shall  encourage  and  fa¬ 
cilitate  a  greater  participation  by  private 
industrial  groups  or  agencies  in  private  con¬ 
tracts  awarded  by  the  Administration,  and 
shall,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
find  and  draw  the  attention  of  private  en¬ 
terprise  to  opportunities  for  investment  and 
development  in  underdeveloped  areas.3 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  during  the 
years  following  World  War  II  the  United 
States — under  both  Democrat  and  Re¬ 
publican  administrations — has  been  most 
generous  in  furnishing  financial  aid, 
many  nations  have  sought  to  obtain  a 
larger  measure  of  control  over  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  projects  and  allocation  of 
funds  by  insuring  their  administration 
by  a  multilateral  organization.  These 
proposals  stem  from  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  nations  recently  attaining  inde¬ 
pendence  incorrectly  associate  our  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  activities  with  a  colonial 
imperialist  approach. 

Many  debates  in  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
have  been  concerned  with  the  creation 
of  a  multilateral  development  fund. 
One  suggestion  popularly  described  as 
SUNFED — Special  United  Nations  Fund 
for  Economic  Development — has  been  a 
recurring  item  on  its  agenda. 

At  Geneva  during  the  summer  of  1957, 
Dr.  Neil  Jacoby,  the  then  U.S.  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  U.N.,  declared  that  bi- 


3  Public  Law  400,  June  20,  1952,  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  containing  the  laws 
and  concurrent  resolutions  exacted  during 
the  20th  sess.  of  the  82d  Cong,  of  the  United 
States  of  America  1952  and  “Reorganization 
Plans  and  Proclamations,”  volume  66,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1953,  p.  146. 
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lateral  programs  in  a  conducive  climate 
would  accomplish  far  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  leave  to  insert 
the  following  pertinent  excerpt  from  Dr. 
Jacoby’s  statement  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 

We  now  have  before  us  the  final  and  sup¬ 
plementary  reports  of  the  ad  hoc  committee 
on  SUNFED.  A  majority  of  nations  whose 
replies  were  analyzed  in  the  reports  of  the 
ad  hoc  committee  support  the  establishment 
of  SUNFED  in  principle.  We  have  noted, 
however,  extremely  few  promises  of  financial 
support.  Of  those  that  have  been  made,  many 
are  conditional  upon  the  participation  of 
the  major  industrial  countries.  Even  if 
these  promises  of  support  were  fulfilled,  what 
would  they  amount  to  in  the  aggregate? 
The  prospect  is  that  the  assets  of  the  fund 
would  consist  of  a  few  million  dollars  in  the 
form  of  a  heterogeneous  assortment  of  cur¬ 
rencies,  and,  possibly,  some  contributions  in 
goods  and  services. .  Is  it  reasonable  that  a 
new  international  financing  agency,  charged 
with  gigantic  tasks,  should  be  established 
with  such  pitifully  meager  resources?  Can 
we  pass  lightly  over  all  that  is  being  done  by 
private  investors,  by  international  lending 
agencies,  and  by  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  through  bilateral  programs  to  di¬ 
rect  billions  of  dollars  into  economic  devel¬ 
opment?  In  view  of  the  vast  scale  of  present 
international  development  financing,  how 
can  it  be  maintained  that  the  establishment 
of  a  Liliputian  SUNFED  is  the  nostrum 
which  will  obliterate  poverty  among  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  in  large  parts  of  the  world? 
So  to  believe  is  surely  to  turn  from  reality 
to  magic. 

It  has  been  said  that,  if  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  should  fail  to  proceed  immediately  to 
the  establishment  of  SUNFED,  its  authority 
with  the  peoples  of  the  world  would  suffer 
and  its  moral  credit  would  be  threatened 
with  exhaustion.  In  our  considered  judg¬ 
ment,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  now  before  us  that  would  have 
this  effect.  To  set  up  a  SUNFED  at  this 
time  with  so  little  prospect  of  appreciable 
financial  support,  with  so  many  issues  un¬ 
resolved  relating  to  the  purposes  it  should 
serve  and  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
operate,  would  be  to  doom  it  to  failure  from 
the  outset.  The  distinguished  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Netherlands  has  ventured  the 
opinion  that  if  such  an  institution  were 
established  at  this  time,  other  countries  in¬ 
cluding  my  own,  without  whose  contribu¬ 
tions  SUNFED  would  lack  resources  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  significant  volume  of  operations, 
would  soon  become  participants.  Speaking 
for  my  own  country,  Mr.  President,  I  see 
nothing  to  warrant  this  opinion.  Indeed,  if 
I  correctly  assess  the  temper  of  the  American 
people  and  of  our  Congress,  action  to  create 
SUNFED  now  without  U.S.  participation 
would  more  probably  deter  than  attract 
subsequent  participation.0 

Mr.  Chairman,  prior  to  1952,  no  re¬ 
sponsible  member  of  the  United  Nations 
openly  supported  the  proposition  that 
a  nation’s  sovereign  rights  over  natural 
resources  included  the  privilege  to  na¬ 
tionalize  private  property  without  real¬ 
istic  and  adequate  compensation.  How¬ 
ever,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
1952  which  directed  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  to  draft  appropriate  lan¬ 
guage  with  respect  to  the  sovereignty  of 
nations  and  to  their  inherent  control 
over  their  natural  resources,  including 
the  right  to  expropriate  private  prop¬ 
erty. 


0  Congressional  Record,  Jan.  9,  1958,  vol. 
104,  No.  3,  pp.  A93  and  A94. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  all  my 
colleagues  may  be  aware  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  this  proposal,  I  ask 
leave  to  include  excerpts  from  the  official 
record  of  the  18th  session  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  meeting  in  New  York 
during  the  early  months  of  1954  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

PART  II. - INCLUSION  OP  AN  ARTICLE  ON  THE 

RIGHT  OF  PROPERTY  IN  THE  DRAFT  COVENANT 

ON  ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL,  AND  CULTURAL  RIGHTS 

40.  The  Commission  discussed  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  inclusion  of  an  article  on  the 
right  of  property  in  the  draft  covenant  on 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights  from 
the  413th  to  the  418th  meetings  (E/CN. 
4/SR.413— 418) .  At  its  seventh  session  (1951) 
the  Commission  has  decided  not  to  include 
‘‘at  this  time”  an  article  on  the  right  to 
property.  At  the  eighth  session  (1952)  the 
debate  on  a  draft  article  proposed  by  France 
was  adjourned  and  the  Commission  did  not 
take  up  the  question  during  the  ninth  ses¬ 
sion  (1953).  At  the  10th  session  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  France  withdrew  his  proposal 
(E/2447,  annex  II,  section  A)  and  discussion 
centered  on  proposals  to  incorporate  into 
the  draft  covenant  a  text  based  o:i  the  cor¬ 
responding  article  of  the  Universal  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Human  Rights.  No  member  of  the 
Commission  expressed  opposition  in  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  inclusion  of  an  article  on  the 
right  of  property.  However,  the  Commission 
failed  to  adopt  a  unified  text.  Realizing  the 
difficulty  of  drafting  an  article  that  would 
command  the  support  of  the  majority,  the 
Commission  adjourned  consideration  of  the 
question  sine  die  (see  par.  71  below). 

The  proposal  of  the  United  States  of  America 

41.  The  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  proposed  a  draft  article  (E/CN.4/ 
L.313)  with  the  same  wording  as  article  17 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  As  later  revised  (E/CN.4/L.313/ 
Rev.  1)  to  include  the  phraseology  used  to 
introduce  various  articles  in  the  draft  cove¬ 
nant  on  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights, 
the  article  read  as  follows : 

“The  state  parties  to  this  covenant  recog¬ 
nize  that : 

“1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  own  property 
alone  as  well  as  in  association  with  others. 

“2.  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of 
his  property.” 

42.  In  support  of  this  proposal,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  there  were  precedents  for 
incorporating  in  the  covenant  the  text  of 
articles  taken  from  the  declaration  (speci¬ 
fically  article  11  recognizing  the  right  of 
everyone  to  adequate  food,  clothing,  and 
housing)  and  it  was  argued  that,  being 
broadly  drafted  and  compatible  with  all  the 
legal  systems,  the  text  had  the  best  chance 
of  commanding  a  majority  of  votes  in  the 
Commission.  Any  attempt  to  be  more 
elaborate  and  precise  would  likely  accen¬ 
tuate  the  differences  of  views  regarding 
property  rights  embodied  in  the  social  and 
political  systems  of  various  states,  thus 
making  any  agreement  on  the  subject  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
Amendments  to  the  proposal  of  the  United 

States  of  America 

43.  The  proposal  did  not  satisfy  a  number 
of  members,  who  felt  that  the  more  ample 
and  definitive  text  on  the  lines  of  that  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  representative  of  France  was 
required. 

44.  The  representatives  of  Egypt,  India, 
and  Lebanon  introduced  a  series  of  amend¬ 
ments  (E/CN.4/L  316)  to  the  U.S.  proposal 
which  incorporated  certain  features  of  the 
draft  article  of  France.  The  amendments 
(in  italic)  would  have  altered  the  U.S.  text 
to  read  as  follows: 

“1.  The  states  parties  to  this  covenant 
undertake  to  respect  the  right  of  everyone 
to  own  property  alone  as  well  as  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  others. 


“2.  This  right  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  in  which  the  property  is 
owned. 

“3.  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of 
his  property. 

"4.  Expropriation  may  not  take  place  ex¬ 
cept  for  considerations  of  public  necessity 
or  utility  as  defined  by  law  and  subject  to 
such  compensation  as  may  be  prescribed.” 

45.  Members  who  supported  these  amend¬ 
ments  insisted  that,  while  they  agreed  with 
the  declaration  article,  it  was  also  necessary 
to  emphasize  the  duty  of  States  to  fulfill 
their  obligations  in  respect  of  this  right,  to 
take  into  account  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
of  States  in  the  matter  of  property  rights, 
and  to  recognize  that  factors  of  public  ne¬ 
cessity  or  utility  should  govern  expropria¬ 
tion  with  provision  for  the  payment  of  com¬ 
pensation. 

46.  Some  members  felt  that  while  the 
amendments  of  Egypt,  India,  and  Lebanon 
correctly  admitted  the  claims  of  domestic 
jurisdiction,  they  did  not  sufficiently  recog¬ 
nize  the  criteria  of  reasonableness  and  jus¬ 
tice,  of  general  international  acceptance, 
which  should  limit  such  claims.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States  of  America 
proposed  that  the  second  paragraph  of  that 
amendment  be  changed  to  read  (E/CN.4/ 
L.318)  : 

“The  right  shall  be  subject  to  such  reason¬ 
able  restrictions  and  regulations  as  may  be 
imposed  by  law  of  general  application  in  the 
public  interest.” 

47.  The  discussion  on  expropriation 
showed  a  marked  difference  of  views  among 
the  members.  Some  felt  that  the  implied 
references  to  it  in  paragraph  2  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  Egypt,  India,  and  Lebanon,  and  in 
paragraph  2  of  the  U.S.  proposal  were  suffi¬ 
cient.  There  was  also  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
paid  in  case  of  expropriation.  While  some 
agreed  with  the  joint  sponsors  that  the  com¬ 
pensation  prescribed  might  under  exception¬ 
al  circumstances  be  nominal,  others  held 
that  compensation  should  in  all  cases  be  fair, 
just,  or  equitable. 

48.  Some  members  thought  that  the  word 
“arbitrarily”  in  the  U.S.  proposal  was  too 
vague  and  carried  no  precise  connotation, 
especially  in  international  law.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Philippines  proposed 
(E/CN.4/L.314)  that  the  words  “or  unlaw¬ 
fully”  should  be  added  after  “arbitrarily.” 
The  representative  of  Poland  felt  that  the 
Philippine  amendment  should  be  modified  so 
as  to  read  (E/CN.4/L.319)  :  “No  one  shall 
be  arbitrarily,  that  is  to  say,  unlawfully,  de¬ 
prived  of  his  property.” 

49.  Some  members  spoke  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  recognizing  the  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  of  limiting  the  right  of  prop- 
perty  in  relation  to  the  public  interest,  safety 
and  morals,  the  general  welfare,  public  or¬ 
der,  and  social  progress  To  this  end  the 
representatives  of  Chile  and  Uruguay  pro¬ 
posed  (E/CN.4/L.317)  that  the  right  of  prop- 
perty  be  “subject  to  such  limitations  as  the 
public  interest  and  social  progress  required.” 

Alternative  proposal  by  Chile 

50.  The  representative  of  Chile  considered 
that  the  best  way  to  formulate  the  proposed 
article  was  to  repeat  the  text  of  article  23  of 
the  Inter -American  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Man  adopted  at  Bogota  in 
1948.  He  based  his  view  on  the  fact  that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  was  the  Commission’s  task 
to  indicate  not  the  limits  within  which  this 
right  should  enjoy  international  protection, 
since  that  necessarily  depended  on  the  poli¬ 
tical  system  in  force  in  each  country,  but 
the  scope  which  should  be  given'  to  the  right 
of  property  In  order  to  make  it  a  human 
right,  and,  as  such,  fundamental  and  in¬ 
alienable. 

51.  The  text  of  the  alternative  proposal  of 
Chile  was  as  follows  (E/CN.4/L.320/Corr.l)  : 

“Every  person  has  a  right  to  own  such  pri¬ 
vate  property,  as  meets  the  essential  needs  of 
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decent  living  and  helps  to  maintain  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  individual  and  of  the  home.” 

The  text  proposed  by  the  subcommittee 

52.  In  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  various 
points  of  view,  the  sponsors  of  the  proposals 
and  amendments  were  asked  (E/CN.4/SR.- 
416)  to  constitute  themselves  into  a  working 
group  or  subcommittee  to  try  to  agree,  if 
possible,  on  a  single  text.  The  subcommit¬ 
tee  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  Chile, 
Egypt,  India,  Lebanon,  the  Philippines,  Po¬ 
land,  the  United  States  of  America  and  Uru¬ 
guay,  submitted  the  following  text  (E/CN.- 
4/L.321)  : 

“1.  The  states  parties  to  this  covenant  un¬ 
dertake  to  respect  the  right  of  everyone  to 
own  property  alone  as  well  as  in  association 
with  others.  This  right  shall  be  subject  to 
such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  are  im¬ 
posed  by  law  in  the  public  Interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  social  progress  in  the  country  con¬ 
cerned. 

“2.  No  one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  without  due  process  of  law.  Expropria¬ 
tion  may  take  place  only  for  considerations 
of  public  necessity  or  utility  as  defined  by 
law  and  subject  to  such  compensation  as 
may  be  prescribed.” 

53.  This  text  was  adopted  in  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  by  5  votes  to  1,  with  2  abstentions. 
Some  members  however  reserved  their  right 
to  reintroduce  their  proposals  and  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  Commission. 

54.  Amendments  were  proposed  to  the  text 
of  the  subcommittee  by  the  representatives 
of  France  (E/CN.4/L.322)  and  the  United 
States  of  America  (E/CN.4/L.323) .  The 
United  States  proposed  that  the  right  of 
property  should  be  subject  to  such  “reason¬ 
able”  limitations  as  are  imposed  by  law  in 
the  public  interest,  etc.;  that  no  one  should 
be  “arbitrarily”  deprived  of  his  property; 
and  that  “just”  compensation  should  be  paid 
in  case  of  expropriation.  The  representative 
of  France  wanted  to  define  compensation 
as  that  “prescribed  by  the  law  and  by  the 
general  principles  of  international  law.” 

55.  The  word  “reasonable”  was  considered 
by  some  members  as  providing  an  interna¬ 
tional  standard  without  which  there  could 
be  no  international  protection  of  the  right 
of  property,  and  reference  was  made,  in  this 
connection,  to  the  use  of  the  term  “unrea¬ 
sonable”  in  article  23  of  the  draft  covenant 
on  civil  and  political  rights.  Other  members 
maintained  that  the  vague  word  “reasonable” 
would  weaken  the  text  and  might  lead  to 
interference  in  the  activities  of  States  in 
the  name  of  alleged  international  standards. 

56.  The  expression  “due  process  of  law” 
was  claimed  by  some  members  to  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  meaning  only  in  certain  countries 
where  it  covered  both  substantive  and  proce¬ 
dural  aspects.  Whatever  special  meaning  the 
Commission  might  wish  to  give  to  it  might 
not  be  universally  accepted.  In  any  case, 
laws  enacted  by  proper  procedures  might 
nevertheless  be  arbitrary  and,  therefore,  the 
use  of  the  word  “arbitrarily”  was  to  be 
preferred,  especially  since  it  had  been  used 
both  in  the  Universal  Declaration  and  in  the 
draft  covenant  on  civil  and  political  rights. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  repeated  that 
the  word  “arbitrarily”  defied  definition  and 
carried  no  legal  connotation  unless  it  was 
synonymous  with  "unlawfully.” 

57.  It  was  also  argued  that  the  idea  of 
“just  compensation”  was  already  included 
in  the  concept  of  “due  process  of  law,”  but  if 
there  was  to  be  a  reference  to  expropriation 
and  compensation  it  was  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  specifically  that  compensation  should 
be  just.  Other  members  maintained  that 
the  word  “just”  was  open  to  conflicting  in¬ 
terpretations  since  it  had  no  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  international  connotation. 

58.  The  formula  that  compensation  should 
be  as  “prescribed  by  the  law  and  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  international  law”  was  pre¬ 


ferred  by  some  members  as  the  better  way  to 
obviate  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  conflict 
of  laws.  While  domestic  laws  would  ordi¬ 
narily  apply  to  all  persons  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  state,  aliens  would  in  addition 
enjoy  the  protection  of  international  law. 
Aside  from  a  feeling  that  the  term  “general 
principles  of  international  law”  was  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  precise,  other  members  thought  that 
those  words  might  affect  article  1,  paragraph 
3,  of  the  draft  covenant  relating  to  the  per¬ 
manent  sovereignty  of  peoples  over  their 
natural  wealth  and  resources. 

59.  Several  members  were  opposed  to  the 
inclusion  of  any  reference  to  compensation, 
feeling  that  it  was  unnecessary,  because  it 
was  set  forth  in  paragraph  2  of  the  draft 
article  that  expropriation  should  take  place 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  a  state  might  provide  in  its  law  all  the 
provisions  under  which  expropriation  could 
be  carried  out.  Some  expressed  the  view  that 
the  general  limitations  clause;  i.e.,  article  4 
of  the  draft  convenant  on  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  rights,  would  provide  sufficient 
safeguards  against  the  abuse  of  the  right  of 
property. 

Decisions  of  the  Commission 

60.  The  Commission  voted  first  on  the  text 
submitted  by  the  subcommittee  together 
with  amendments  thereto  (E/CN.4/SR.418) . 

61.  Paragraph  1:  The  subcommittee’s  text 
read  as  follows: 

“The  states  parties  to  this  covenant  under¬ 
take  to  respect  the  right  of  everyone  to  own 
property  alone  as  well  as  in  association  with 
others.  This  right  shall  be  subject  to  such 
limitations  and  restrictions  as  are  imposed 
by  law  in  the  public  interest  and  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  social  progress  in  the  country  con¬ 
cerned.” 

62.  The  first  sentence  was  adopted  by  17 
votes  to  none,  with  1  abstention. 

63.  The  amendment  of  the  United  States 
of  America  (E/CN.4/L.323)  to  insert  the  word 
“reasonable”  between  the  words  “such”  and 
“limitations”  in  the  second  sentence  was 
rejected  by  7  votes  to  6,  with  5  abstentions. 

64.  The  original  text  of  the  first  paragraph 
was  adopted  by  9  votes  to  1,  with  8  absten¬ 
tions. 

65.  Paragraph  2:  The  subcommittee’s  text 
read  as  follows; 

“No  one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  Expropriation 
may  take  place  only  for  considerations  of 
public  necessity  or  utility  as  defined  by  law 
and  subject  to  such  compensation  as  may 
be  prescribed.” 

66.  The  amendment  of  the  United  States 
of  America  (E/CN.4/L.323)  to  replace  in  the 
first  sentence  the  words  “without  due  process 
of  law”  by  the  word  “arbitrarily”,  to  be  in¬ 
serted  before  the  word  “deprived”,  was  re¬ 
jected  by  9  votes  to  6,  with  3  abstentions,  and 
the  original  text  of  the  first  sentence  was 
adopted  by  9  votes  to  3,  with  6  abstentions. 

67.  The  first  part  of  the  second  sentence, 
namely,  the  words  “Expropriation  may  take 
place  only  for  considerations  of  public  neces¬ 
sity  or  utility  as  defined  by  law”,  was  voted 
on  separately  and  adopted  by  12  votes  to  1, 
With  5  abstentions. 

68.  To  the  rest  of  the  second  sentence  there 
were  two  amendments  submitted  by  France 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  Commission  decided  by 
eight  votes  to  seven,  with  three  abstentions, 
to  vote  first  on  the  amendment  of  France 
(E/CN.4/L.322)  which  was  to  replace  the 
words  “subject  to  such  compensation  as  may 
be  prescribed”  by  the  words  “and  subject  to 
the  compensation  prescribed  by  the  law  &nd 
by  the  general  principles  of  international 
law.”  The  part  consisting  of  the  words  “and 
subject  to  the  compensation  prescribed  by 
the  law”  was  adopted  by  six  votes  to  three, 
with  nine  abstentions,  while  that  consisting 
of  the  words  “and  by  the  general  principles  of 
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international  law”  was  rejected  by  eight  votes 
to  seven,  with  three  abstentions.  The  French 
amendment,  as  thus  truncated,  was  rejected 
by  8  votes  to  none,  with  10  abstentions. 
The  amendment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (E/CN.4/L.323)  to  replace  the  words 
“such  compensation  as  may  be  prescribed” 
by  the  words  “just  compensation”  was  re¬ 
jected  by  seven  votes  to  six,  with  five  ab¬ 
stentions. 

69.  The  original  text  of  the  second  para¬ 
graph  (see  par.  65  above)  was  adopted  by  six 
votes  to  five,  with  seven  abstentions. 

70.  The  text  as  a  whole:  No  amendments 
having  been  adopted,  the  Commission  voted 
on  the  original  text  of  the  subcommittee  as 
a  whole  and  rejected  it  by  seven  votes  to  six, 
with  five  abstentions. 

71.  The  Commission  did  not  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  proposals  of  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Chile 
and  the  amendments  the  eto,  as  it  adopted 
(E/CN.4/SR.418)  by  12  votes  to  2,  with  4  ab¬ 
stentions,  a  motion  of  the  representative  of 
Uruguay  to  adjourn  sine  die  consideration  of 
the  question  of  the  inclusion  of  an  article  on 
the  right  of  property  in  the  draft  covenant 
on  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights.7 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  underde¬ 
veloped  countries  cannot  be  fully  real¬ 
ized  through  grants  or  loans  from  mul¬ 
tilateral  organizations  operating  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  or 
by  help  from  our  own  taxpayers.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  demonstrated  through 
our  own  achievements  what  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  private  enterprise 
operating  under  the  guarantees  provided 
in  our  Constitution.  We  have  not  only 
provided  the  material  resources  to  win 
two  world  wars,  but '  our  economy  has 
been  the  bulwark  for  the  reconstruction 
of  devastated  lands  throughout  the  world 
after  the  holocaust  of  World  War  I  and 
n.  This  experience  cannot  be  mini¬ 
mized,  and  it  is  difficult  to  justify  any 
additional  funds  for  foreign  assistance 
to  those  countries  who  refuse  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  our  experience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  compiled  a  list 
of  the  principal  properties  which  have 
been  expropriated  without  adequate 
compensation  to  the  former  owners  un¬ 
der  Cuban  statutes  enacted  since  the 
overthrow  of  Fulgencio  Batista.  A  con¬ 
servative  evaluation  of  these  properties 
would  exceed  $1  billion.  If  these  funds 
had  been  invested  in  other  countries  or 
had  been  used  to  increase  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  our  own  economy,  the  ultimate 
result  would  have  contributed  to  the 
Federal  revenue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  herewith  a 
tabulation  of  the  private  properties  that 
have  been  expropriated  by  the  Castro 
regime  in  Cuba. 

CUBA 

U.S.  affiliates,  subsidiaries,  and  citizens 
whose  properties  were  expropriated  wholly  or 
partly  under  agrarian  reform  law  of  June  3, 
1959: 

Compania  Canadera  Becerra  (King 
Ranch),  cattle  ranch. 

San  Andres  Ranch  (Sumner  Pingree  and 
family),  cattle  ranch. 


7  “United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  Report  of  the  10th  Session,”  Economic 
and  Social  Council  Official  Records:  18th 
Session,  supplement  No.  7,  Feb.  23-Apr.  16, 
1954,  pp.  7-9. 
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St.  Mark’s  Land  Cattle  Co.  (Jack  Ever¬ 
hart)  ,  cattle  ranch. 

All  sugarcane  lands  of  companies  operat¬ 
ing  mills  (see  list  of  "Sugar  companies”) . 

U.S.  affiliates  or  subsidiaries  expropriated 
by  law  851  of  July  6,  1960,  Resolution  1; 

Compania  Cubana  de  Electrlcidad  (Cuban 
Electric  Co.,  American  foreign  power). 

Compania  Cubana  de  Telefonos  (Cuban 
Telephone  Co.,  I.T.  &  T.). 

Equipos  Telefonicos  Standard  de  Cuba, 
S.A.  (I.T.  &  T.  subsidiary-manufacturing- 
assemblers  telephone  components) . 

Sinclair  Cuba  Oil  Co.,  S.A.,  petroleum  stor¬ 
age  facilities,  distribution  system. 

Esso  Standard  Oil,  S.A.  (Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey) ,  petroleum  refinery,  storage  fa¬ 
cilities,  distribution  system. 

Texas  Co.  (West  Indies)  Ltd.,  petroleum 
refinery,  storage  facilities,  distribution  sys¬ 
tem. 

Sugar  companies  (excludes  lands  national¬ 
ized  by  agrarian  reform  law)  : 

Atlantica  del  Golfo  S.A. 

Baragua  Industrial  Corp. 

Central  Cunagua  S.A.  (American  Sugar 
Refining) . 

Central  Ermita  S.A. 

Cia,  Agricola  San  Sebastian  (Cv.ban-Amer- 
ican  Sugar  Co.) . 

Cia.  Azucarera  Cespedes. 

Cia.  Azucarera  Soledad. 

Cia.  Central  Altagracia  of  West  Indies. 

Cia.  Cubana  S.A. 

Cia.  Azucarera  Vertientes-Camaguey. 
Cuban  American  Sugar  Co. 

Cuban  Trading  Co. 

Florida  Industrial  Corp.  of  New  York. 
Francisco  Sugar  Co. 

General  Sugar  Estates. 

Guatanamo  Sugar  Co. 

Macareno  Industrial  Corp.  of  New  York. 
Manati  Sugar  Co. 

Miranda  Sugar  Sales  Co. 

New  Tuimucu  Sugar  Co. 

Punta  Alegre  Sugar  Co. 

United  Fruit  Co. 

Banks,  resolution  2 : 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

Resolution  3 : 

Burrus  Flour  Mills,  flour  milling. 

Reynolds  International  de  Cuba  S.A.,  re¬ 
gional  office. 

Moore  Business  Forms  de  Cuba,  business 
forms. 

West  Indies  Perlite  Manufacturing  Corp., 
building  materials. 

Manufacturers  General  Electric  S.A.,  elec¬ 
trical  supplies. 

Union  Light  Power  Co.  of  Cuba. 

Cia.  Antilante  de  Lanchajes  S.A. 

Petroleo  Cruz  Verde  S.A.,  petroleum 
exploration. 

Cia.  Cubana  de  Minas  y  Mineralos  S.A., 
minerals. 

Bethlehem  Cuba  Iron  Mines  &  Co.,  iron 
ore. 

Havana  Coal  Co.,  coal. 

Regia  Coal  &  Co.,  of  Cuba  S.A.,  coal. 
Consolidated  Development  Corp.,  petro¬ 
leum  exploration. 

Sun  Oil  Co.,  petroleum  exploration. 
Kewanee  Inter -American  Oil  Co.,  petro¬ 
leum  exploration. 

Cuban  Gulf  Oil  Co.,  petroleum  explora¬ 
tion. 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  petroleum  explora¬ 
tion. 

ATESA  Drilling  Co. 

Exploration  Incorporated  Rayflex. 
Haliburton  Oil  Well  Cementing  Co. 

John  Bros.  Co. 

Productos  Shulton  de  Cuba,  S.A.  toilet 
articles.  ’ 

Max  Factor  Co.,  cosmetics. 

Cuban  Nickel  Co.,  S.A.,  Nickel  Processing 
Corp.,  u.S.  Government-owned  nickel 
plants. 


Cuban  Air  Products  Corp.,  oxygen  equip¬ 
ment. 

Orientes  Products  Corp. 

Servicios  de  Gomas  Pioneer,  S.A.  (Pioneer 
Tire  Co.) ,  tire  recapping. 

Compania  Gas  Liquido,  S.A.,  liquid  petro¬ 
leum  gas. 

Gas  Popular  de  Cuba,  S.A.,  liquid  petro¬ 
leum  gas. 

H.  D.  Roosen  Co.,  S.A. 

Polyplasticos  Industriales,  S.A. 

Sika  Industrio-Quimica,  S.A. 

Home  Products  of  Cuba,  Inc. 

Peison  Romsi  &  Cia. 

Armco  International  Corp.,  iron  &  steel 
products. 

Mohawk  Iron  &  Steel  Corp.,  iron  &  steel 
products. 

Fundicion  MacFarlane,  S.A.  (J.  MacFar- 
lane  and  Family) ,  foundry. 

Reynolds  Aluminum  Co.  of  Cuba,  alumi¬ 
num  foil,  etc. 

Manufacturers  Kawneer  de  Cuba,  S.A. 
(The  Kawneer  Co.),  aluminum  products. 

Productos  de  Cobre  de  Cuba,  S.A.  (Phelps- 
Dodge  Corp.) ,  copper  wire. 

Ventanas  de  Caribe  S.A.,  aluminum  win¬ 
dows. 

National  Paper  &  Type  Co.  of  Cuba  S.A., 
paper  and  paper  products. 

Compania  Papelera  Flamingo  S.A.,  paper 
and  paper  products. 

Cuban  American  Metals  Distributors,  Inc. 

International  Carbon  &  Ink  S.A,,  paper. 

Industrias  Metalicas  &  Electricas  S.A. 

Palm  Clothing  Co.,  clothing. 

Cia.  Nacional  de  Huatas  S.A. 

Elliot  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.  of  Cuba  S.A., 
textiles. 

Exquisite  Form  Brassiere  of  Cuba  S.A., 
clothing. 

Tejidos  Nina  S  A„  textiles. 

Fabricantes  de  Colchones  Americanos 
S.A.,  bedding. 

Cia.  Onix  de  Cuba  S.A. 

Consolidated  Textile  Mills,  Inc.,  textiles. 

Arrocera  Texita  S.A.,  rice  mills. 

Cia.  de  Refresco  Canada  Dry  S.A.,  bever¬ 
ages. 

Pan  American  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  yeast. 

Cuba  Grapefruit,  Inc. 

Rancho  Products  Corp. 

Alquizar  Pineapple  Co.,  Inc.,  pineapple. 

General  Distributors  S.A. 

Supermercados  Eklon  S.A.,  supermarket. 

F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  merchandising. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  merchandising. 

Compania  de  Ferrocarril  de  Puerto  Padre, 
railway. 

Hershey  Cuban  Railway  Co.  S.A.,  railway. 

Armour  &  Co.,  fertilizers. 

Cia  de  Cemente  Cubana  Portland  (Lone 
Star  Cement  Co.) ,  cement  producer. 

Cia.  de  Vidric  Owens-Illinois,  S.A.  (Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Co.) ,  glass  containers. 

Continental  Can  Corp.,  metal  containers. 

Cia.  Goodrich  de  Cuba  (Goodrich  Rubber 
Co.) ,  rubber  tires. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Cuba 
S.A.,  rubber  tires. 

Cia.  Embotelladera  Coca-Cola,  S.A.,  bev¬ 
erages. 

Minimax  Supermercados,  S.A.,  supermar¬ 
kets. 

Schering  Pharmaceuticals  of  Cuba,  phar¬ 
maceuticals. 

Abbott  Laboratories  de  Cuba,  pharmaceu¬ 
ticals. 

E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  pharmaceuticals. 

Cuban  American  Line  Supply  Co. 

Insurance  companies: 

Pan  American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Cia.  de  Seguros  de  Ingenios,  S.A. 

United  States  Life  Insurance  Co. 

American  Insurance  Co. 

Commercial  Insurance  of  Newark,  N.J. 

The  Home  Insurance  Co. 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America. 

Johnson  &  Higgins,  S.A. 

Seguros  Frenkel  de  Cuba,  S.A. 


American  Insurance  Underwriters  of  Cuba, 
S.A. 

Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co. 

American  National  Insurance  Co. 

The  Employer ’s.Fire  Insurance. 

Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.  of  Newark. 

Great  American  Insurance  Co. 

The  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Maryland  Casualty  Co. 

National  Union  Fire  of  Pittsburgh. 

Phoenix  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford. 

Queen  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  America. 

Saint  Paul  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance. 
Security  Insurance  Co.  of  New  Haven. 

The  Unity  Fire  &  General  Insurance. 

United  States  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Eagle  Fire  Co.  of  New  York. 

American  Surety  Co. 

American  International  Insurance  Co. 
National  Fire  Insurance  of  Hartford. 
Machinery,  motor  vehicles,  accessories, 
and  parts : 

Power  Machinery  Co.  S.A. 

Power  Equipment,  S.A. 

International  Harvester  of  Cuba. 

W.  M.  Anderson  Trading  Co.  S.A. 

Willys  Distribtuors,  S.A. 

Agenda  de  Tractores  y  Equipos. 

Iberia  Machinery  Co.,  S.A. 

Autos  Vokswagen  de  Cuba,  S.A. 

Piezas  y  Accessories  K.  W„  S.A. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

Remington  Rand  de  Cuba  S.A. 

La  Antiliana,  Cia.  Comercial  de  Creditors, 
S.A. 

Otis  Elevator  Co. 

Fiberglass  Distributors,  Inc. 

Compania  de  Ensamblaje  de  Aires  Acon- 
dicionados,  S.A. 

Credites  y  Descuentos  Mercantiels,  S.A. 
(Ford  Motor  Co.) ,  financing  company. 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp.,  S.A. 
financing  company. 

Colon  Independent  Trading  Corp.,  financ¬ 
ing  company. 

Kodak  Cubana,  Ltd. 

Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc. 

Hacienda  San  Andres,  S.A.,  agriculture. 
American  Hatchery  and  Farms  Co.,  S.A., 
agriculture. 

Lone  Star  Farms,  S.A.,  agriculture. 

Granja  Los  Americanos,  S.A.,  agriculture. 
Lykes  Bros.,  Inc.,  agriculture. 

Simmons  International,  Ltd.,  mattresses. 
Cuban  Land  and  Leaf  Tobacco,  Inc.,  to¬ 
bacco. 

Calixto  Lopez  Cia.,  Inc.,  tobacco. 
Rothchild-Samuel-Suignan,  S.A.,  tobacco. 
Duys  &  Co.  Havana  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc.,  to¬ 
bacco. 

Rupping  Havana  Tobacco  Co.,  S.A.,  tobacco. 
Standard  Havana  Tobacco  Co.,  S.A.. 
tobacco. 

Tabcalera  Cubana,  S.A.,  tobacco. 

Rey  del  Mundo  Cigar  Co.,  tobacco. 

Cia.  Tabacalera  de  Rancho  Boyeros,  S.A  , 
tobacco. 

Hotels,  restaurants,  bars,  etc.: 

Hotels  Internacionales,  S.A. 

Casino  de  Capri,  S.A. 

Presidente  Corp.,  S.A. 

Restaurant  Eden  Roc,  S.A. 

Isle  of  Pines  Enterprises,  S.A. 

Compania  de  Hoteles  La  Riviera  de  Cuba, 
S.A. 

Intercontinental  Hotels  Corp.  of  Cuba. 

Cia.  Hotelera  Shepard,  S.A. 

Hotel  Casino  Deauville,  S.A. 

Hoteles  Hilton  de  Cuba,  S.A. 

Hipodromo  Jockey  Club  de  Cuba,  S.A. 
Tintoreria  Lux,  S.A.,  dry  cleaning. 
Lavanderia  La  Cubana,  laundry.  . 
Tintoreria  y  Lavanderia  Panam,  S.A.,  dry- 
cleaning,  laundry. 

Caribbean  Merchandising  Co. 

Filtrona  Cubana,  S.A. 

Pan  American  Protecting  Service,  S.A. 
Havana  Docks  Corp. 

Standard  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co. 
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U.S.  companies  expropriated  by  law  890 
of  October  14,  1960: 

Crusellas  y  Cia.,  S.A.  (Colgate,  Palmolive 
Peet) ,  toilet  articles. 

Cia.  Mennen  de  Bua,  S.A.,  toilet  articles. 

Envases  Industriales  y  Comerciales  S.A. 
(W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.),  specialties  and  paper 
containers. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  International,  S.A., 
glass  sales. 

Sherwin  Williams  Co.  of  Cuba,  S.A.,  paints, 
varnishes. 

Du  Pont  Inter-Air.crican  Chemical  Co., 
Inc.,  paints,  varnishes. 

American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 
fertilizers. 

Tubos  de  Aluminio,  S.A.  (Colgate,  Palm¬ 
olive  Pete) ,  tubes  for  toiletries. 

The  Bohon  Trading  Corp. 

Pan  American  Products. 

Cia.  Lithographiac  de  la  Habana,  S.A. 

Gold  Seal  Hosiery,  hosiery. 

Tejidos  Soltex,  textiles. 

Ribbon  Fabric  Co.  of  Cuba,  S.A. 

Swift  &  Co.,  meatpacking. 

Los  Precios  Fiios,  S.A. 

Ferrocarilles  Consolidados  de  Cuba,  S.A. 
(consolidated  railways  of  Cuba). 

Readers  Digest  (printing  presses  leased  to 
expropriated  firm) . 

U.S.  affiliates,  subsidiaries,  and  firms 
owned  by  U.S.  citizens,  which  have  been 
intervened : 

Cia.  Antillano  de  Acero  (10  percent  U.S. 
owned),  manufacturing  iron  and  steel  rods. 

Cia.  Concordia  Textile  (U.S.  Pres,  in 
Cuba) ,  textiles. 

Cia.  Industrial  de  Goma  (U.S.  Pres,  in 
Cuba) ,  rubber  products. 

Cia.  Pepsi- Cola  de  Cuba  (Pepsi-Cola 
Inti.) ,  soft  drink  bottles. 

Goodyear  de  Cuba  (Goodyea-  Rubber  Tire 
Co.) ,  tires  and  tubes. 

U.S.  Rubber  Co.  Ltd.,  rubber  shoes  and 
products;  tires  and  tubes. 

Moa  Bay  Mining  Co.  (Freeport  Nickel- 
Sulphur)  ,  nickel  and  cobalt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  ex¬ 
propriations  in  Cuba,  there  have  been 
many  other  staggering  losses  to  Ameri¬ 
can  investors. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  here¬ 
with  a  list  of  expropriations  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  to  be  included  in 
my  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  : 

Years  1945-50.  Eastern  Europe :  General  na¬ 
tionalization  of  land  and  business  proper¬ 
ties  including  U.S. -owned  property  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  and  Hungary.  - 

Settlement : 

Claims  agreement  between  United  States 
and  Yugoslavia,  July  19,  1948 — lump  sum 
settlement. 

Claims  agreement  between  United  States 
and  Rumania,  March  30,  1960 — lump  sum 
settlement. 

Claims  agreement  between  United  States 
and  Poland,  July  16,  1960 — lump  sum  settle¬ 
ment. 

Claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  have  been 
paid  in  part  out  of  vested  assets  of  respective 
countries  in  United  States  by  legislation: 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  title  III  (Public  Law  285,  84th 
Cong.,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania)  and 
title  IV  (Public  Law  85-604 — Czecho¬ 
slovakia  ) . 

Communist  China:  General  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  land  and  business  properties,  includ¬ 
ing  U.S. -owned  property.  United  States  does 
not  maintain  diplomatic  relations. 

Settlement:  None  concluded. 

October  13,  1952,  Bolivia:  Nationalized  tin 
mines  including  the  Patino  interests  of 


which  one  company  was  partially  owned  by 
U.S.  stockholders.  None  of  nationalized 
companies  incorporated  in  United  States. 

Settlement:  Interim  payments  pending 
final  settlement  made  to  U.S.  stockholders 
out  of  proceeds  of  tin  sales  under  agreement 
between  Bolivia  and  Patino  interests  in  1953, 
renewed  in  1956.  Final  settlement  now 
under  negotiation  between  company  and 
government. 

March  5,  1953,  Guatemala:  Expropriation 
of  234,000  acres  of  subsidiary  of  United  Fruit 
Co.  for  purposes  of  agrarian  reform. 

Settlement:  United  States  submitted  for¬ 
mal  claim  against  Guatemala  after  company 
exhausted  local  remedies,  but  expropriation 
was  rescinded  by  new  government  which  took 
power  in  1954. 

July  26,  1956,  United  Arab  Republic:  Na¬ 
tionalization  of  Suez  Canal  Co.  which  had 
some  U.S.  stock  ownership. 

Settlement :  Compensation  agreement 

signed  July  13,  1958  by  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  and  representatives  of  stockholders. 
International  Bank  afforded  good  offices  in 
negotiations  between  United  Arab  Republic 
and  stockholders. 

July  7,  1958,  Argentine:  Municipal  govern¬ 
ment  of  Toberia  in  Buenos  Aires  province 
expropriated  subsidiary  of  American  &  For¬ 
eign  Power  Co.  (ANSEC) 

Settlement:  Overall  settlement  between 
government  and  company  for  this  property 
and  other  properties  expropriated  seized  and 
intervened  previously  by  local  governments 
in  Argentina  made  November  28,  1958,  with 
all  American  &  Foreign  Power  electric  fa¬ 
cilities  in  Argentina  transferred  to  Argentine 
Government.  Settlement  contract  called  for 
court  evaluation  of  properties  which  was  is¬ 
sued  April  26,  1961,  and  accepted  by  com¬ 
pany. 

December  26,  1958,  Yugoslavia:  Nationali¬ 
zation  of  urban  dwellings,  business  premises 
and  underdeveloped  building  lots  including 
U.S. -owned  property. 

Settlement:  United  States  and  Yugoslavia 
have  agreed  to  begin  negotiations  soon  for 
settlement  of  claims  arising  after  1948. 

May  11,  1959,  Brazil:  Governor  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  issued  order  expropriating 
American  &  Foreign  Power  Co.  holdings  in 
state. 

Settlement :  Case  now  pending  in  Brazilian 
courts. 

June  3,  1959,  Cuba:  Agrarian  reform  law 
provided  for  expropriation  of  estates  over  a 
certain  size  including  U.S. -owned  sugar 
plantations.  U.S.  note  to  Cuban  Govern¬ 
ment  protested  inadequate  provisions  for 
compensation. 

Settlement:  None  concluded  to  date. 

July  5,  1980,  Cuba:  Law  authorized  na¬ 
tionalization  of  all  U.S. -owned  properties  to 
be  carried  out  as  applied  to  particular  prop¬ 
erties  by  subsequent  decrees.  Law  was  in 
specific  retaliation  against  United  States 
cutting  Cuban  sugar  quota.  Probably  all  or 
nearly  all  U.S. -owned  property  in  Cuba  has 
been  taken  under  this  or  other  expropriation 
law.  Several  U.S.  notes  to  Cuban  Govern¬ 
ment  protested  discrimination  and  inade¬ 
quate  provision  for  compensation. 

Settlement:  None  concluded  to  date. 

1961.  Ecuador:  Sheraton  Hotel. 

Settlement:  None  concluded  to  date. 

1962,  Brazil:  Governor  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  expropriated  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  properties  in  that  State. 

Settlement :  Presently  under  negotiation 
between  company  and  Government. 

Ceylon:  Requisition  of  certain  assets  of  oil 
firms  including  American  Caltex  and  Esso 
Cos.  The  new  Government-owned  Ceylon 
Petroleum  Co.  will  use  the  seized  properties 
to  put  itself  into  business  and  will  sell  cut- 
price  Russian  oil. 

Settlement :  Formal  note  from  Ceylon 
Government  received  stating  its  intention  to 
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make  prompt  and  effective  compensation  for 
all  assets  requisitioned.  The  foreign  oil 
companies  have  been  promised  compensa¬ 
tion,  but  they  are  not  optimistic.  A  foreign 
bus  company  expropriated  3  y2  years  ago  has 
still  not  been  paid  for  its  properties. 

1945-62,  Mexico:  From  time  to  time  Mexico 
expropriates  U.S. -owned  and  other  property 
under  its  agrarian  reform  program. 

Settlement:  While  there  has  been  no  over¬ 
all  settlement  of  claims,  there  have  been 
isolated  instances  of  individual  settlements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  includes  the  authorization  of  funds 
to  support  the  investment  guarantee 
program  in  the  amount  of  $100  million. 
The  committee  report  in  commenting  on 
this  provision  stated  and  I  quote: 

The  committee  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
rate  of  progress  in  issuing  guarantees.  The 
economic  development  of  the  countries  eligi¬ 
ble  for  investment  guarantees  will  be  re¬ 
tarded  if  private  investment  in  such  coun¬ 
tries  is  delayed.  The  administrators  of  the 
program  are  urged  to  take  whatever  action 
may  be  necessary  to  speed  up  its  operation. 

The  act  provides  that  the  guarantee  pro¬ 
gram,  both  on  specific  and  general  risks 
“shall  be  administered  under  broad  criteria.” 
There  is  need,  now  more  than  ever,  for  a 
more  imaginative  use  of  these  guarantees  if 
private  enterprise  participation  in  programs 
such  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  to  take 
place.  In  Latin  America,  for  example,  the 
specific  risk  guarantees  and  housing  guaran¬ 
tees  can  be  used  to  encourage  reinvestment 
of  earnings  or  capital  that  would  otherwise 
leave  the  area;  they  should  also  be  available 
for  the  new  investments  of  the  U.S.  investor 
who  agrees  to  reinvest  his  compensation  in 
whatever  form  received  when  governmental 
entities  expropriate  or  buy  him  out,  as  is  now 
proposed  with  respect  to  the  recent  utilities 
cases  in  Latin  America.8 

Apparently,  the  pending  measure  not 
only  authorizes  additional  funds  for  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  programs  in  other  na¬ 
tions,  but  also  provides  guarantees  to 
compensate  our  nationals  whose  proper¬ 
ties  may  be  expropriated  by  a  country 
receiving  U.S.  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  contract  whereby 
the  U.S.  Government  guarantees  an  over¬ 
sea  investment  should  include  an  agree¬ 
ment  by  the  investor  with  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  subrogate  any  claim  against 
a  foreign  nation  and  to  relinquish  any 
assets  in  such  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co. 
in  February  1962  published  a  booklet  en¬ 
titled,  “Summary  Information  Relating 
to  Investments  in  Certain  Countries.” 
It  contains  key  information  for  those 
considering  private  investments  in  vari¬ 
ous  nations  of  the  world.  Data  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  respect  to  convertibility  of 
exchange,  remittance  of  profits,  repatri¬ 
ation  of  capital,  government  policy  as 
regards  ownership  by  foreign  interests, 
government  guarantees  regarding  for¬ 
eign  and  locally  owned  companies,  guar¬ 
antees  against  expropriation,  investment 
guarantees  available  from  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  availability  of  local  capital. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  leave  to  include  the 
summary  tables  from  this  publication 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks : 


8  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962,  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  June  7, 
1962,  p.  9. 
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Summary  information  relating  to  investments  in  certain  countries 


July  11 


Country 


Argentina 


Austria 


Belgium  (and 
Luxemburg). 


Bolivia 


Convertibility 
of  exchange 


No  restriction 


Purchase  and 
sale  of  foreign 
exchange  are 
subject  to  con¬ 
trol  by  Aus¬ 
trian  National 
Bank. 

No  restriction. 
Imports  and 
exports  and 
certain  services 
can  be  con¬ 
verted  at  official 
rate.  Invest¬ 
ments  and 
profits  at  free 
rate. 

No  restriction 
(surcharge  2.2 
percent  of  the 
selling  rate). 


Remittance  of 
profits 


No  restriction. 


Subject  to  control 
by  Austrian 
National  Bank. 


No  restriction 


No  restriction 
(sometimes  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain 
obtain  large 
amounts). 


Repatriation  of 
capital 


No  restriction. 


Subject  to  control 
by  Austrian 
National  Bank. 


Authorization  is 
normally  given 
for  repatriation 
of  capital  to  the 
country  of 
origin;  however, 
a  transfer  guar¬ 
antee  should  be 
obtained  at  the 
time  of  the 
investment. 

No  restriction 
(under  the 
petroleum  code, 
repatriation  is 
limited  to  20 
percent  per  an¬ 
num  of  total 
investment). 


Policy  as  regards 
ownership  by 
foreign  interests 


No  restriction 
except  in  a  few 
exceptional 
cases  (airplanes, 
defense  zones, 
etc.). 

No  special  restric¬ 
tions;  trading 
license  required 
by  all  com¬ 
panies. 


No  restriction _ 


No  restriction 
except  in  “re¬ 
served  areas”  or 
within  60  kilo¬ 
meters  of  na¬ 
tional  frontiers. 


Brazil. 


Chile 


Colombia. 


(*) 


Exchange  freely 
convertible 
through  bank¬ 
ers  or  brokers 
markets,  de¬ 
pending  on  cir¬ 
cumstances. 


Exchange  is 
pegged  for  most 
imports  and  ex¬ 
ports.  For 
other  transac¬ 
tions,  a  free  ex¬ 
change  market 
exists. 


(0 


No  restriction  but 
government  ap 
proval  must  be 
obtained.  Ex¬ 
change  to  be 
purchased 
through  brokers 
market. 


No  restriction. 


(l) 


As  long  as  the 
capital  was 
originally  regis¬ 
tered  with  the 
Central  Bank, 
permission  can 
be  obtained  for 
repatriation. 
Exchange  to  be 
purchased 
through  brok¬ 
ers  market. 

No  restriction.... 


No  restriction  ex¬ 
cept  in  petro¬ 
leum  explora¬ 
tion,  production 
and  refining, 
fishing,  aviation 
and  coastwise 
shipping,  news¬ 
papers  and 
radio  and  indus¬ 
tries  in  border 
areas. 

No  restriction  ex 
cept  in  petro¬ 
leum  explora¬ 
tion  and  refin¬ 
ing,  aviation 
and  coastwise 
shipping  and 
industries  in 
northern  border 
areas. 


No  restriction 
except  as  re¬ 
gards  airlines. 


Denmark 


No  restriction 


do. 


do 


Ecuador. 


do 


do 


do 


I 


No  restrictions 
except  in  a  few 
exceptional 
cases  (national 
defense  and  re¬ 
tail  trade).  Ap¬ 
proval,  generally 
obtainable,  of 
Ministry  of 
Commerce 
needed  for  in¬ 
vestments  ex¬ 
ceeding  DKr 
40,000  per 
annum. 

No  restriction _ 


Government  guar¬ 
antees  regarding 
foreign  and  locally 
owned  companies 

Ouarantees  against, 
expropriation 

Invest¬ 
ment 
guar¬ 
antees 
available 
rom  U.S. 
Govern¬ 
ment  2 

Local  capital 
available 

No  legal  differ- 

No  guarantees, 

Yes . 

Little  available. 

ence  between 
foreign-owned 
and  locally 
owned  com¬ 
panies. 

but  laws  pre¬ 
scribe  that  a 
fair  compensa¬ 
tion  must  be 
paid. 

Special  law 
required  for 
expropriation. 

. do . . 

No . 

Do. 

No . 

Yes. 

No  legal  differ- 

No  guarantees, 

Yes . 

Little  available. 

ence  between 
foreign  owned 
and  locally 
owned  com¬ 
panies.  Special 
guarantees  to  oil 
concessionaires 
and  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  new 
industries. 

No  specific  guar- 

but  laws  pre¬ 
scribed  that 
compensation 
must  be  paid. 

No  guarantees 

No . 

Do. 

antees.  Under 
Brazilian  con¬ 
stitution  all 
corporations 
organized  under 
Brazilian  law 
enjoy  same 
rights  and 
privileges. 

No  legal  differ- 

other  than  those 
contained  in  the 
constitution. 

. do . . 

Yes . 

Do. 

ence  between 
foreign  owned 
and  locally 
owned  compa¬ 
nies  although 
special  guaran¬ 
tees  are  award¬ 
ed  in  some 
cases. 

None  except  for 

No  guarantees.... 

No . 

Do. 

normal  consti¬ 
tutional  guar¬ 
antees  of  pro¬ 
tection  apply¬ 
ing  equally  to 
foreign  owned 
and  locally 
owned  compa¬ 
nies. 

No  legal  difference 

Expropriation  pos- 

No . 

Yes. 

between  foreign 
owned  and 
locally  owned 
companies. 

No  legal  difference 

sible  only  by 
special  act  of 
parliament  and 
compensation 
must  be  paid. 

No  guarantees . 

Yes.... 

Little  available. 

between  foreign 
owned  and 
locally  owned 
companies  al¬ 
though  special 
guarantees  are 
granted  in  some 
cases. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Country 

Convertibility 
of  exchange 

Remittance  of 
profits 

Repatriation  of 
capital 

Policy  as  regards 
ownership  by 
foreign  interests 

Government  guar¬ 
antees  regarding 
foreign  and  locally 
owned  companies 

Guarantees  against 
expropriation 

Invest¬ 
ment 
guar¬ 
antees 
available 
from  U.S. 
Govern¬ 
ment  J 

Finland . . 

Restricted,  but 
permission  may 
be  granted  by 
the  Finnish 
Central  Bank. 

Prior  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  Central 
Bank  required. 
Normally  per¬ 
mitted  on  the 
basis  of  special 
application  but 
limited  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage 
of  the  invest¬ 
ment  made  in 
foreign  cur¬ 
rency. 

Restricted,  unless 
authorization  is 
obtained  at 
time  of  invest¬ 
ment. 

Special  permis¬ 
sion  required. 
Also,  Council  of 
State  permis¬ 
sion  needed  for 
foreign  land  • 
ownership  or 
lease  exceeding 

5  years  and  for 
foreign  invest¬ 
ment  in  mining, 
banking,  insur¬ 
ance,  and  trans¬ 
portation 
industries. 

No  legal  differ¬ 
ence  between 
foreign  owned 
and  locally , 
owned  conn 
panies. 

Expropriation  of 
property  would 
require  special 
act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Land 
may  be  expro¬ 
priated  for 
public  use  but 
full  compensa¬ 
tion  must  be 
paid. 

No . 

France  (including 

Convertible,  but 

Permission 

Permission 

No  restrictions 

No  legal  differ- 

Certain  guaran- 

No. . 

Algeria). 

ptuchases  of 
foreign  currency 
are  subject  to 
general  or 
special  author¬ 
ization  which  is 
usually  obtain¬ 
able  for  current 
payments. 

needed,  but 
normally  given 
if  investment 
has  been  au¬ 
thorized  by 
exchange 
authorities 

needed,  but 
normally  given 
if  investment 
has  been  au¬ 
thorized  by 
exchange 
authorities. 

except  in  a  few 
exceptional 
cases  for  reasons 
of  national 
defense,  etc.  In 
a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  a 
majority  hold¬ 
ing  by  foreign 
interests  may 
be  refused  by 
the  authorities. 

ence  between 
foreign  owned 
and  locally 
owned 
companies. 

tees  contained 
in  the  treaty  of 
establishment 
between  France 
and  the 

United  States. 

Germany . . 

No  restriction _ 

No  restriction _ 

No  restriction _ 

In  general  no  re¬ 
strictions,  ex¬ 
cept  establish¬ 
ment  of  a 
branch  requires 
a  permit.  De¬ 
fense  Ministry 
scrutinizes  com- 
•  panies  wishing 
to  operate  in 
field  of  national 
defense. 

. do _ _ 

None,  but  the 
constitution 
only  allows  ex¬ 
propriation  in 
the  public  inter¬ 
est  under  a  law 
providing  for 
fair  compensa¬ 
tion. 

No . 

Italy . 

Convertible,  but 
subject  to  gen¬ 
eral  or  special 
authorization 
which  is  usually 
readily  obtain¬ 
able  for  current 
transactions. 

. do _ 

No  restriction,  if 
originally  intro¬ 
duced  for  a 
“productive  en¬ 
terprise”;  other¬ 
wise  may  not  be 
permitted  until 
after  2  years. 

N o  restrictions, 
except  where 
matters  of  na¬ 
tional  defense, 
etc.,  are  con¬ 
cerned  (e.g., 
ships,  aircraft), 
also  banking  or¬ 
ganizations. 

_ do . . 

No  guarantees, 
but  laws  pre¬ 
scribe  that  fair 
compensation 
must  be  paid. 

No . . 

Libya. . . 

Luxembourg.  (See 
Belgium.) 

Purchase  of  for¬ 
eign  currency 
can  be  made 
only  against  a 
permit  which  is 
granted  at  the 
discretion  of  the 
authorities. 

Permission 
granted  pro¬ 
vided  authori¬ 
ties  are  satisfied 
the  profits  are 
due  nonresi¬ 
dents  and,  by 
review  of 
audited 
accounts,  that 
the  profits  are 
stated  fairly. 

Situation  unclear. 
Seems  proba¬ 
ble  that  capital 
could  be  repa¬ 
triated  if  an  en¬ 
terprise  were  to 
be  liquidated 
but  such  cases 
have  rarely 
arisen. 

Permission  given 
if  authorities 
satisfied  as  to 
introduction  of 
some  special 
skill  which  can¬ 
not  be  supplied 
by  a  Libyan 
controlled  enter¬ 
prise.  When 
this  is  not  the 
case,  effective 
control  and  a  51 
percent  share  of 
profits  must 
accrue  to 

Libyan  na¬ 
tionals.  Cur¬ 
rently,  land 
may  not  be 
purchased  by  a 
non-Libyan. 

No  legal  differ¬ 
ence  between 
foreign  owned 
and  locally 
owned  enter¬ 
prise  except 
that  special 
rules  are  applied 
to  oil  explora¬ 
tion  companies. 

There  are  no 
guarantees,  nor 
does  there 
appear  to  be 
any  legislation 
on  this  subject. 

No . . 

Mexico . 

No  restriction _ 

No  restriction . 

No  restriction..  . 

Ownership  in  .the 
petroleum  in- 
industry,  elec¬ 
trical  utilities 
and  railroads 
restricted  to 
Government 
agencies,  and 
lumbering  and 
petrochemical 
industries  re¬ 
stricted  to  Mex¬ 
ican  entities. 
Mexican  major¬ 
ity  ownership 
required  in 
numerous  other 
industries. 

No  legal  difference 
between  foreign 
owned  and 
locally  owned 
companies. 

No  guarantees,  but 
laws  prescribe 
that  a  fair  com¬ 
pensation  must 
be  paid. 

No . 

Morocco _ _ 

Convertible  but 
purchases  of  for¬ 
eign  currency 
are  subject  to 
approval  by 
exchange  control 
authorities. 

Permission 
needed,  but 
normally  given 
if  investment 
has  been  au¬ 
thorized  by  ex¬ 
change  authori¬ 
ties. 

Permission  nor¬ 
mally  given  if 
investment  has 
been  authorized. 

No  restrictions 
except  that  if 
investment  has 
a  national  in¬ 
terest  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will 
also  participate. 

. do _ 

None _ _ 

Yes _ 

12267 


Local  capital 
available 


Restricted  at 
present.  * 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Little  available. 


Some  available. 


Little  available. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Country 


Convertibility 
of  exchange 


Netherlands. 


No  restriction.... 


Norway. 


Freely  convert¬ 
ible. 


Fanama 


Paraguay. 


Peru. 


Portugal. 


Spain  (including 
.Rio  de  Oro  and 
Spanish 
Guinea). 


No  restriction. 


do. 


.do. 


Imports  controlled 
by  Government. 
Otherwise  no 
restriction. 


Subject  to  general 
or  special  au¬ 
thorization. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Invest¬ 

ment 


Remittance  of 
profits 


Repatriation  of 
capital 


Policy  as  regards 
ownership  by 
foreign  interests 


Government  guar¬ 
antees  regarding 
foreign  and  locally 
owned  companies 


Guarantees  against 
expropriation 


guar¬ 
antees 
available 
from  U.S. 
Govern¬ 
ment  » 


No  restriction. 


Permission  nec¬ 
essary  but  cur¬ 
rently  obtain¬ 
able. 


No  restriction 


do. 


.do. 


No  restriction  ex¬ 
cept  that  ap¬ 
proval  must  be 
obtained  from 
Bank  of  Portu¬ 
gal  and  it  is 
sometimes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain 
authorization 
for  large 
amounts. 


No  limit  on  “pref¬ 
erential”  invest¬ 
ments.  Others 
limited  to  6-8 
percent  of  the 
foreign  capital 
Invested. 


No  restriction. 


No  restrictions 
on  investments 
made  after 
July  1,  1950. 
Application  for 
transfers  relat¬ 
ing  to  invest¬ 
ments  made 
before  this  date 
are  treated 
liberally. 


No  restriction 


do. 


.do. 


. do . 


Repatriation  may 
begin  2  years 
after  commence¬ 
ment  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  may 
be  completed 
in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  2  years  by 
“preferential” 
companies  and 
in  4  years  by 
others. 


Permit  required 
from  currency 
control  author¬ 
ities  on  acquisi¬ 
tion. 


Authorization 
required  for  the 
import  of  pri¬ 
vate  foreign 
capital  and 
purchase  of 
shares  in  Nor¬ 
wegian  com¬ 
panies.  Con¬ 
cessions  are 
required  for 
acquisition  or 
lease  of  certain 
properties  by 
a  foreign  com¬ 
pany.  For¬ 
eigners  are 
limited  to  40 
percent  interest 
in  Norwegian 
ships.  The 
election  of 
foreigners  as 
members  of 
boards  of 
directors  is 
restricted. 

No  restriction  in 
industrial,  min¬ 
ing  and  whole¬ 
sale  activities. 
Retail  business, 
professions, 
newspapers, 
radio,  movies, 
advertising, 
etc.,  are  re¬ 
stricted. 

No  restriction _ 


No  restriction  ex¬ 
cept  in  insur¬ 
ance  business, 
aviation,  coastal, 
river,  and  lake 
shipping,  radio, 
and  petroleum. 


No  restriction  ex¬ 
cept  where  au¬ 
thorities  con¬ 
sider  the  busi¬ 
ness  concerned 
to  be  of  national 
interest.  In 
certain  cases, 
state  concessions 
impose  obliga¬ 
tions  and  re¬ 
strictions  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the 
concessionary 
rights. 

Ownership  is 
limited  to  50 
percent  but  can 
be  extended 
with  cabinet 
approval.  Spe¬ 
cial  rules  apply 
to  petroleum 
companies. 
Must  have 
cabinet  ap¬ 
proval  for  in¬ 
vestment  in  na¬ 
tional  defense 
industries  and 
information 
media. 


No  legal  difference 
between  foreign 
owned  and 
locally  owned 
companies. 


Apart  from  regu¬ 
lations  in  the 
concession  acts 
and  the  ship¬ 
ping  law,  no 
legal  difference 
between  foreign 
owned  and 
locally  owned 
companies. 


Constitution  al¬ 
lows  expropria¬ 
tion  only  in  the 
public  interest, 
by  special  act 
and  compensa¬ 
tion  must  be 
paid. 

Constitution 
allows  expro¬ 
priation  only 
in  the  public 
interest  (in¬ 
cluding  devel¬ 
opment  of  in¬ 
dustry),  by 
special  act  of 
Parliament  and 
compensation 
must  be  paid. 


No 


No. 


No  legal  differ¬ 
ence  between 
foreign  owned 
and  locally 
owned  com¬ 
panies. 


No  guarantees 
other  than  that 
prescribed  in 
the  Constitution 
which  provides 
for  payment  of 
losses  and 
damages. 


No. 


Certain  guaran¬ 
tees  by  law  and 
by  signed  agree¬ 
ment  between 
Paraguay  and 
the  United 
States. 


Government  guar¬ 
antee  for  foreign 
loans  available 
to  Peruvian 
companies  only. 
No  statutory 
definition  exists 
but  61  percent 
ownership  by 
Peruvian  na¬ 
tionals  is  nor¬ 
mally  required. 

No  legal  differ¬ 
ence  between 
foreign  owned 
and  locally 
owned  com¬ 
panies. 


There  are  certain  Yes. 
guarantees  con¬ 
tained  in  the 
foreign  invest¬ 
ment  law  and 
in  an  agreement 
between  Para¬ 
guay  and  the 
United  States. 

No  guarantees  Yes. 
other  than  those 
contained  in  the 
constitution. 


None. 


Yes. 


No  legal  differ¬ 
ence  between 
foreign  owned 
and  locally 
owned  com¬ 
panies,  but  spe¬ 
cial  rules  are 
applied  to  oil 
concessionaires. 


Certain  guaran¬ 
tees  against  ex¬ 
propriation  for 
reasons  other 
than  public  in¬ 
terest  and  then 
only  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  fair 
compensation 
are  written  into 
Spain-United 
States  “Invest¬ 
ment  guarantee 
programme.” 


Yes. 


Local  capital 
available 


Yes. 


It  is  very  difficult 
for  foreigners 
or  foreign  con¬ 
trolled  com¬ 
panies  to 
obtain  loans 
due  to  restric¬ 
tions  imposed 
by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the 
Bank  of  Nor¬ 
way. 


Little  available. 


Restricted. 


Yes. 


Little  available. 


Mainly  concen¬ 
trated  in  certain 
financial  groups. 
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Country 

Convertibility 
of  exchange 

Remittance  of 
profits 

Repatriation  of 
capital 

Policy  as  regards 
ownership  by 
foreign  interests 

Government  guar¬ 
antees  regarding 
foreign  and  locally 
owned  companies 

Sweden . 

Restrictions  exist 

Permission  nor- 

Permission  re- 

In  general,  no 

No  legal  differ- 

but.  in  practice, 
freely  con- 

mally  given, 
providing  that 

quired  but  nor- 

restriction.  A 

mally  given. 

foreign-owned 

vertible. 

original  invest¬ 
ment  had  been 
authorized  by 
exchange  con¬ 
trol  authorities. 

Authorization 
may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  time 
investment  is 
made. 

company  may 
not  carry  out 
air  transporta¬ 
tion,  own  ships, 

-  or  engage  in 
insurance  busi¬ 
ness.  Also,  cer¬ 
tain  restrictions 
on  ownership 

and  locally 
owned  com¬ 
panies. 

Switzerland . 

No  restriction _ 

No  restriction _ 

No  restriction.  ... 

of  real  estate. 

No  restriction  ex¬ 
cept  in  respect 
of  acquisition  of 
real  estate. 

- do . . 

Uruguay . . 

Except  for  spec¬ 
ulative  deal¬ 
ings,  exchange 
is  freely  con¬ 
vertible. 

- do . . 

No  restriction  (5 
percent  of  au¬ 
thorized  capital 
must  remain  in 
Uruguay  as 
long  as  the 
company  re¬ 
tains  local 
registration). 

No  restriction. 
Surcharge  for 
absenteeism  is 
made  on  real 
estate  tax  when 
owner  main¬ 
tains  domicile 
abroad. 

Protected  by  Con¬ 
stitution.  ■ 

Venezuela. . 

At  official  ex- 

At  official  ex- 

At  official  ex- 

No  restriction,  ex- 

All  corporations 
organized  under 

change  rate  re- 

change  rate 

change  rate 

cept  in  specified 

strieted  to  cer¬ 
tain  payments 
(essential  im- 

partially  re¬ 
stricted  and 
subject  to  ap- 

subject  to  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  cap¬ 
ital  registration 

businesses. 

Venezuelan  law 
or  registered  to 
do  business  in 

portations,  reg¬ 
istered  loans, 
limited  profit 
remittances) . 

No  restriction 
in  free  market. 

proval  by  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank.  No 
restriction  in 
free  market. 

and  approval 
by  Central 

Bank  (at  pres¬ 
ent  usually  not 
granted).  No 
restriction  in 
free  market. 

V  enezuela  en¬ 
joy  same  rights 
and  obligations. 

Guarantees  against 
expropriation 

Invest¬ 
ment 
guar¬ 
antees 
available 
from  U.S 
Govern¬ 
ment  a 

Local  capital 
available 

Expropriation 
would  require 
a  special  bill  by 
Parliament. 

No . . 

The  Swedish  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank  is 
pursuing  a 
restriction 
policy  regarding 
the  granting  of 
new  loans  by 
commercial 
banks. 

Constitution 
allows  expropri¬ 
ation  only  in 
the  public  in¬ 
terest  and  fair 
compensation 
must  be  paid. 

No _ 

Yes. 

W  ould  require 
special  law  for 
any  expropria¬ 
tion. 

No . 

Restricted  at 
present. 

No  guarantees 
but  laws  pre¬ 
scribe  that  com¬ 
pensation  must 
be  paid. 

No . 

Yes,  but  generally 
in  limited 
amounts. 

*  At  the  date  this  booklet  was  printed  the  foreign  exchange  situation  in  Brazil  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  uncertain  and  for  this  reason  information  relating  to  convertibility,  re¬ 
mittance  of  profits,  and  repatriation  of  capital  has  been  omitted.  A  supplementary 
report  on  Brazil  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  conditions  warrant. 


*  The  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID)  generally  provides  coverage  of 
risks  resulting  from  war,  expropriation,  and  inconvertibility.  However,  in  special 
circumstances,  coverage  of  any  risk  including  normal  business  risks  is  available.  For 
full  information  AID  should  be  consulted. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  examining  the  table 
which  I  have  just  placed  in  the  Record, 
it  should  be  noted  that  in  many  countries 
the  only  guarantees  against  expropria¬ 
tion  are  those  contained  in  their  con¬ 
stitutions.  Brazil  is  among  the  nations 
with  such  a  constitutional  provision. 

President  Kennedy  justifies  his  refusal 
to  suspend  assistance  to  Brazil  in  spite 
of  the  expropriations  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  because  he  believes  it  is  unfair  to 
penalize  an  entire  country  because  of  the 
action  of  one  state.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
Americans  who  have  followed  Latin 
American  affairs  are  aware  of  the  means 
by  which  constitutions  are  set  aside  by 
those  who  are  elected  to  office  or  seize 
power.  I  am  confident  that  few  of  our 
citizens  realize  that  the  governor  of  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  happens 
to  be  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Brazilian 
President,  who  has  visited  Washington 
seeking  aid  and  pleads  that  he  cannot 
control  the  actions  of  this  province.  Un¬ 
der  such  conditions,  investors  cannot 
place  much  confidence  in  the  written 
constitutions  of  unstable  countries. 
They  expect  the  support  of  their  own 
government  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  the 
burden  on  our  taxpayers  when  they  un¬ 
dertake  economic  development  by  estab¬ 
lishing  private  enterprises  in  develop¬ 
ing  countries.  They  have  every  right  to 
expect  that  foreign  assistance  to  a  gov¬ 
ernment  which  confiscates  their  property 
without  compensation  will  be  suspended. 
This  is  the  least  that  we  can  do  to  sup¬ 


port  our  own  citizens.  Superficially, 
the  pending  measure  appears  to  meet 
this  problem,  as  it  provides  for  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  assistance  when  expropria¬ 
tions  occur  for  which  equitable  and 
speedy  compensation  in  convertible  for¬ 
eign  exchange  as  required  by  interna¬ 
tional  law  is  not  provided.  However,  sec¬ 
tion  301  permits  continued  assistance  if 
“the  President  determines  such  suspen¬ 
sion  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  national 
interest.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  realistically,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  determination  on  such  matters 
will  be  based  upon  recommendations  by 
the  State  Department.  Unfortunately, 
again,  experience  shows  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  not  been  successful  in  promot¬ 
ing  and  protecting  the  interests  and  in¬ 
vestments  of  our  nationals.  In  response 
to  a  request  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
for  information  concerning  the  expro¬ 
priation  of  foreign  investments  owned 
by  U.S.  nationals,  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Dut¬ 
ton,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
stated  and  I  quote: 

So  far  as  is  known,  no  complete  list  of 
expropriated  property  is  maintained  by  any 
U.S.  Government  agency.  Thus  the  en¬ 
closed  list  cannot  be  considered  a  complete 
record  of  all  expropriations  or  actions  of 
foreign  governments  affecting  U.S.  invest¬ 
ments  abroad  for  the  period  covered.0 


0  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962,  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  S. 
2996,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  S.  Rept.  No.  1536, 
p.  91. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  is  oblivi¬ 
ous  to  the  actions  that  have  taken  place 
in  Brazil  and  in  other  nations  whose 
policies  undermine  the  success  of  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  programs  including 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  Congress 
cannot  authorize  vast  sums  for  assist¬ 
ance  without  maintaining  constant  sur¬ 
veillance  with  respect  to  the  economic 
climate  that  prevails  in  other  countries 
which  influences  private  enterprise  in¬ 
vestments  and  the  attainment  of  the 
goals  of  government  assistance  pro¬ 
grams. 

Mi'.  Chairman,  in  1957,  during  the 
85th  Congress,  our  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Selden],  introduced  a  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  160)  to  establish  a  Commis¬ 
sion  to  study  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  countries  that  are  the  recipients  of 
governmental  aid  and  also  benefit  from 
U.S.  private  investment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  of  congres¬ 
sional  review  of  the  interrelationship  of 
our  foreign  assistance  program  and  pri¬ 
vate  investments  by  our  nationals  is 
even  greater  today  than  it  was  in  1957. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  be¬ 
fore  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  to  consider  House 
Joint  Resolution  160,  in  February  1957, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  explained 
the  need  for  a  review  by  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  of  our  foreign 
economic  policies: 
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As  you  know,  the  United  States  has  in  tlie 
past  few  years  expended  billions  of  dollars 
to  speed  the  recovery  of  war-torn  countries 
and  to  encourage  the  development  of  unde¬ 
veloped  economies.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
much  of  this  aid  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
sound  economies  so  that  political  stability 
will  be  encouraged  and  tensions  reduced. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  an  increase 
in  the  flow  of  private  investment  capital 
abroad  would  reduce  the  need  for  massive 
governmental  aid  in  many  areas.  Private 
capital  could  accomplish  many  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  our  governmental  aid,  particularly 
where  the  purpose  of  our  assistance  is  to 
develop  the  local  economy  and  thereby  pro¬ 
mote  economic  and  political  stability.  Pri¬ 
vate  capital  could  achieve  the  identical  re¬ 
sults  without  placing  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  U.S.  taxpayer.  Needless  to  say,  any  relief 
from  the  heavy  burdens  of  governmental  ex¬ 
penditures  would  be  welcome. 

Unfortunately,  private  concerns  or  private 
individuals  are  unwilling  under  present-day 
circumstances  to  send  their  capital  into 
many  areas  of  the  world.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  reasons  for  this  reluctance.  Some  -of 
these  are  fear  of  political  revolution  and  dis¬ 
turbance,  unfavorable  tax  conditions,  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  market  area  and  limitations  on 
profits  to  be  earned.  It  is  generally  agreed, 
however,  that  one  of  the  principal  deter¬ 
rents  to  private  investment  in  many  areas 
is  the  fear  that  the  investment  will  be  either 
confiscated,  expropriated,  or  nationalized. 
In  the  last  few  years  these  fears  seem  to  have 
been  justified.  The  former  concept  of  the 
sanctity  of  private  property  has  been  whit¬ 
tled  away.  The  seizure  of  the  oil  properties 
in  Iran  and  the  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal 
only  highlight  and  emphasize  the  danger  to 
which  private  capital  overseas  is  subject.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  that  private  investors 
are  loath  to  increase  existing  investments 
or  to  initiate  new  investments  in  areas  where 
confiscation  and  nationalization  have  be¬ 
come  national  policy. 

There  have  been  numerous  surveys  of 
American  oversea  investment  and  of  the 
reasons  why  Americans  invest  and  why  they 
refuse  to  invest  abroad.  In  almost  every  in¬ 
stance  nationalization  and  confiscation  have 
been  mentioned  as  being  among  the  prin¬ 
cipal  deterrents  to  new  investment.  No 
corporation  can  afford  to  place  millions  of 
its  stockholders’  dollars  in  new  plants 
abroad  if  the  plant  is  in  danger  of  being 
nationalized  at  any  moment. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  House  Joint 
Resolution  160,  to  create  a  Commission  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
security  of  American  foreign  investments 
and  the  prevention  of  claims  against  the 
United  States,  is  directed  toward  a  study  of 
these  problems.10 

The  principal  point  toward  which  the 
study  of  this  Commission  would  be  directed 
would  be  the  question  of  the  possibility  and 
desirability  of  establishing  a  uniform  code  to 
protect  the  United  States  and  its  citizens 
from  nationalization,  expropriation,  or  con¬ 
fiscation  of  private  and  governmental  in¬ 
vestments  abroad.  It  is  contemplated  that 
such  a  code  or  convention  might  eventually 
become  worldwide  in  application.  If  such  a 
code  or  convention  governing  nationaliza¬ 
tion,  expropriation,  or  confiscation  of  private 
property  abroad  could  be  drafted  and  if  suf¬ 
ficient  signatories  to  such  a  code  could  be  se¬ 
cured,  the  flow  of  American  private  invest¬ 
ment  would  be  facilitated. 

I  realize  that  a  code  or  a  convention  is 
nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  paper  unless 
the  signatories  to  the  convention  are  willing 


10  Protection  of  Private  Investments  Over- 
teas,  hearings  before  the  ad  hoc  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  85th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  H.J.  Res.  160,  Feb.  28,  1957,  pp.  4-5. 


and  ready  to  implement  its  provisions  in 
good  faith.  Although  some  nations  might 
give  such  a  convention  only  lipservice,  the 
significance  of  the  entering  into  force  of 
such  a  code  or  convention  would  place  a 
stigma  on  the  high-handed  practices  of 
many  governments  and  would  constitute  a 
start  toward  the  establishment  of  a  good 
climate  for  international  trade  and  invest¬ 
ment.  However,  should  the  contemplated 
study  reveal  that  a  code  or  convention  is  not 
feasible,  ways,  means,  and  methods  may  be 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  study  whereby 
our  bilateral  or  multilateral  treaties  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  may 
be  revised,  brought  up  to  date,  and  extended. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to 
make  a  study  which  will  result  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  climates  favorably  conducive  to 
trade,  thereby  affording  to  American  over¬ 
sea  investments  the  security  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

If  the  dangers  of  nationalization  and  of 
confiscation  of  private  property  are  reduced, 
it  is  only  natural  to  assume  that  the  flow  of 
private  capital  would  increase,  since  one  of 
the  principal  dangers  to  oversea  investments 
will  have  been  partially  removed.11 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  former  Deputy  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  Mr.  Kalijarvi  testified  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Mr.  Selden’s  resolution,  House 
Joint  Resolution  160,  85th  Congress.  He 
referred  to  the  treaties  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation  which  had 
been  executed  with  other  countries  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  U.S.  in¬ 
vestor.  However,  he  stressed  the  limita¬ 
tions  in  both  bilateral  and  multilateral 
treaties  in  establishing  a  uniform  code 
for  the  protection  of  foreign  investments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  herewith  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  former  Secretary  Kalijarvi ’s 
testimony  to  be  included  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks: 

The  experience  of  the  Department  of  State 
over  many  years  has  convinced  us  that  the 
bilateral  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation  offers  the  most  practical  means  of 
affording  treaty  protection  to  American  in¬ 
vestors  abroad.  Multilateral  negotiations 
have  been  found  to  produce  unsatisfactory 
results,  and  the  reasons  are  not  difficult  to 
perceive.  There  are  great  variances  among 
nations  as  to  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
prepared  to  bind  themselves  legally  to  accord 
fair  treatment,  even  among  those  which  in 
fact,  accord  fair  treatment  in  practice. 
Some  countries  with  federal  constitutions, 
including  Australia,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  have  special  problems  which  limit  the 
commitments  they  can  undertake.  Efforts 
at  general  uniform  arrangements  tend  to 
break  down  over  the  differences  among  in¬ 
dividual  countries  and  their  varying  legal 
systems  and  economies.  Consequently,  bi¬ 
lateral  negotiations  during  which  adjust¬ 
ments  can  be  made  to  take  care  of  individ¬ 
ual  differences,  may  be  expected  to  produce 
the  best  results  as  far  as  U.S.  interests  are 
concerned. 

We  have  come  to  these  conclusions  after 
three  major  multilateral  attempts  to  provide 
a  uniform  system  of  protection  for  interna¬ 
tional  investment.  Each  resulted  in  failure. 
In  1929,  an  international  conference  met  at 
Geneva  under  League  of  Nations  auspices  to 
consider  a  carefully  prepared  draft  conven¬ 
tion  on  the  treatment  of  foreigners  and  for¬ 
eign  enterprises.  Because  of  the  reservations 
each  country  felt  obliged  to  attach,  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  proposed  convention  was 
so  reduced  that  the  project  was  abandoned. 
A  second  attempt  was  the  section  on  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  the  abortive  ITO 
Charter,  which,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
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varying  views  of  participating  countries, 
equivocated  on  certain  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples,  including  the  standard  of  compensa¬ 
tion  in  case  of  the  expropriation  of  property. 

Differences  between  legal  systems,  between 
national  policies,  and  differences  as  to  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  created  in  each  case  insu¬ 
perable  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  uni¬ 
form  principles  applicable  to  each  of  the 
many  countries  concerned.  Experience  over 
the  past  few  years  in  the  U.N.  with  resolu¬ 
tions  designed  to  encourage  private  invest¬ 
ment,  which  have  stimulated  strong  reac¬ 
tions  against  any  forthright  declaration  of 
principle,  further  indicate  the  futility  of 
multilateral  efforts  under  present  condi¬ 
tions.12 

Mr.  Chairman,  subsequent  to  Mr. 
Kalijarvi’s  testimony,  my  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden],  made  an 
observation  which  is  applicable  to  the 
problem  we  face  today.  He  said — and  I 
quote: 

I  am  getting  increased  demands  each  day 
from  my  constituents  for  reduction  in  the 
largest  peacetime  budget  in  this  country’s 
history.  They  have  emphasized  particularly 
our  foreign-aid  program. 

I  hesitate  to  vote  against  any  appropria¬ 
tion  of  American  dollars  that  I  am  told  must, 
in  our  own  interest,  be  sent  to  foreign  na¬ 
tions  in  order  to  promote  the  economic  and 
political  stability  of  those  countries. 

Yet,  I  am  certain  that  if  we  could  induce 
more  investments  abroad  that  we  could  then 
safely  cut  some  of  our  foreign  aid  programs. 
I  am  rather  surprised  and  alarmed  that  the 
State  Department  would  oppose  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  commission  created  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  studying  the  problems 
and  recommending  measures  for  the  security 
of  American  foreign  investments.  I  regret 
that  the  State  Department  assumes  the 
position  that  their  aproach  is  the  only  ap¬ 
proach  that  should  be  made.  By  its  testi¬ 
mony,  the  Department  of  State  would  close 
the  door  to  inquiries  concerning  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  own  investments  that  would  re¬ 
quire  the  Department  to  act  in  concert  with 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  outside  the  Government.  I  re¬ 
gret  that  a  position  of  such  self-sufficiency  is 
taken  by  our  Department  of  State.”  13 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  has  re¬ 
peatedly  stressed  the  role  of  private  en¬ 
terprise  and  investment  in  furthering 
the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  language  included  by  the 
79th  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by 
President  Truman  reaffirmed  the  role  of 
the  private  sector  in  furthering  economic 
development.  The  Randall  Commission 
in  its  review  of  our  foreign  economic  pol¬ 
icy  objectives  once  again  reiterated  this 
position. 

President  Eisenhower  knew  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  government  to  government  pro¬ 
grams.  He  realized  that  they  could  pro¬ 
vide  stimulus  if  the  other  factors  neces¬ 
sary  for  private  investment  were  present. 
So  as  to  secure  a  better  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  our  own  citizens 
of  the  role  of  private  enterprise  in  fur¬ 
thering  our  economic  objectives,  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  asked  a  group  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizens  to  serve  on  a  panel  of 
advisers  on  the  mutual  security  program. 
They  were  directed  to  study  the  impedi¬ 
ments  that  stood  in  the  way  of  addi¬ 
tional  private  investment  that  would 


12  Ibid.,  p.  14. 
12  Ibid.,  p.  28. 
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stimulate  a  larger  flow  of  American  cap¬ 
ital  overseas.  Its  chairman  was  the  late 
Mr.  Benjamin  Pairless.  Its  report  was 
presented  on  March  1,  1957,  and  I  here 
include  an  excerpt  from  it: 

The  importance  of  private  capital :  Foreign 
investment  of  private  capital  is  far  more 
desirable  than  investment  by  Government; 
and  during  the  past  fiscal  year  it  appears 
that  there  was  approximately  $3.7  billion  of 
new,  private  U.S.  investment  abroad.  Such 
investments  provide  much  more  than  capi¬ 
tal  to  the  cause  of  economic  development, 
for  they  carry  with  them  the  initiative,  the 
managerial  skill,  and  the  technical  aptitude 
which  have  proven  of  great  worth  to  the 
American  economy. 

Moreover,  private  capital  does  not  consti¬ 
tute  a  drain  on  the  taxpayer.  Indeed,  to  the 
extent'*  that  private  capital  can  proceed,  the 
burden  on  the  American  taxpayer  can  be 
reduced  without  impairment  of  that  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  free  world  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  realization  of  Amer¬ 
ican  aspirations. 

Beyond  that,  private  American  capital  can 
join  more  easily  with  private  capital  in 
other  countries  than  can  Government  invest¬ 
ment. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  increase  its  efforts  to  make 
known,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  pro¬ 
ductive  contribtuions  and  possibilities  of 
private  capital.  This  can  and  should  be  done 
by  our  diplomatic  missions  and  by  friend¬ 
ships  and  commerce  treaties.  In  our  opin¬ 
ion,  this  effort  has  not  been  pursued  thus  far, 
with  the  vigor  that  the  obvious  benefits  of 
such  an  undertaking  would  justify. 

We  also  believe  that  the  Government 
should  move  promptly  to  increase  the  in¬ 
centives  for  private  investments  abroad  by 
providing  more  equitable  taxation  of  for¬ 
eign  business  income. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  role  of  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  is  far  larger  than  ours-in  determin¬ 
ing  the  climate  for  private  investment 
abroad;  and  this  is  a  fact  which  should  be 
continually  emphasized.  But  shortcomings 
abroad  are  no  excuse  for  failure  on  our  part 
to  remove  the  obstacles  for  which  we  are 
responsible.14 

Regardless  of  every  other  considera¬ 
tion,  private  capital  cannot  flow  freely 
to  countries  that  refuse  to  respect  the 
property  rights  of  their  own  citizens  and 
of  foreign  investors.  The  programs  we 
have  undertaken  for  foreign  assistance 
represent  gigantic  expenditures  which  in 
relation  to  our  present  budgetary  deficit 
and  the  level  of  our  national  debt  must 
be  approached  with  great  deliberation. 
If  we  impose  burdens  on  our  citizens  to 
support  continued  foreign  assistance 
Government  programs,  we  must  insure 
that  they  have  a  reasonable  chance  to 
succeed.  Considering  the  various  pro¬ 
grams  which  further  foreign  assistance 
in  one  way  or  another  during  the  past 
3  fiscal  years,  the  Congress  has  made 
more  than  $27  billion  available  to  the 
administration.  The  results  of  these 
expenditures  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  have  not  been  encouraging.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  will  secure 
greater  respect  and  cooperation  in 
achieving  our  objectives  by  firmness  in 
rejecting  policies  imposed  abroad  that 
result  in  the  confiscation  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  assets  of  our  citizens.  A 
firm  and  resolute  position  to  the  effect 
that  foreign  assistance  is  undertaken  on 


14  Ibid.,  pp.  77-78. 


a  mutual  basis  by  the  United  States  and 
the  recipient  country  to  provide  a  cli¬ 
mate  favorable  for  foreign  investment 
as  well  as  the  mobilization  of  indigenous 
savings  must  be  embodied  in  legislation 
by  the  Congress.  Needless  to  say,  this 
requires  a  complete  suspension  of  for¬ 
eign  assistance  without  any  Presidential 
discretion  to  those  countries  who  squan¬ 
der  our  taxpayers’  money  and  destroy 
the  savings  of  our  investors. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  This  amendment 
does  more  than  establish  a  condition 
precedent.  The  adoption  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  a  condition  subsequent  to 
an  event  already  happening  in  Brazil. 
No  matter  how  we  view  it,  a  condition 
precedent  or  otherwise,  I  think  included 
in  it  is  an  automatic  cutoff.  I  think 
we  are  in  a  delicate  situation  such  as 
this.  I  think  we  should  be  guided  more 
by  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  really  put  in  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  discussion  on  this 
amendment  as  it  appears  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  sorry  I  must  disagree  with  him,  be¬ 
cause  if  this  becomes  law,  it  will  be  a 
document  for  all  the  recipient  nations 
to  see  that  aid  will  be  cut  off  to  any 
country  after  a  6-month  period  if  it  has 
confiscated  American  property  without 
just  compensation. 

Furthermore,  in  answer  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  a  member  of  the  committee  in 
regard  to  Brazil,  it  may  be  a  person  in 
a  lower  echelon  of  government  who 
takes  that  property,  such  as  the  I.T.  &  T. 
But  in  that  particular  case  the  person 
governing  the  Province  was  also  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  President  of 
Brazil,  and  if  this  were  law  today,  the 
President  could  tell  his  brother-in-law  to 
give  the  property  back  to  the  I.T.  &  T. 
or  expect  to  see  the  end  of  our  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
carries. 

.  Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  author  of  the  amendment  if  it  is 
true  that  the  last  part  of  this  paragraph 
1,  line  22  is  left  in;  is  that  correct,  “and 
such  compensation  shall  continue”  and 
so  forth? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  if  he  will  yield,  that  that  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Then,  may  I  ask 
him  who  the  “he”  that  is  left  in  refers 
to?  Who  is  “he”? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  President. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  You  have  not  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  President.  There  is  no  way 
to  go  back  to  the  President. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  look  at  line  25  on 
the  previous  page,  where  it  starts. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Line  25. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Your  interpreta¬ 
tion,  then,  is,  which  I  want  to  make  clear, 
that  this  still  allows  the  President  to  lift 
the  suspension  if  he  is  satisfied  that  ap¬ 
propriate  steps  are  being  taken? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  is  my  interpreta¬ 
tion. 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  author  of  the 
amendment.  I  think  the  last  colloquy 
here  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  crystal  clear 
before  anybody  votes  on  it,  that  as  long 
as  any  negotiation  is  going  on,  there  is 
no  mandatory  cutoff  involved;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  is  my  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  And  when  the  country 
which  has  expropriated  refuses  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  for  6  months,  then  the  manda¬ 
tory  cutoff  prevails;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  other  words,  as  long 
as  they  are  willing  to  show  any  kind  of 
good  faith  whatsoever,  they  are  not 
barred  from  foreign  aid  and  the  hands 
of  the  President  are  not  tied  at  all. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to 
know  where  in  the  amendment  this 
point  is  brought  out,  because  it  is  not 
contained  in  the  amendment.  It  may 
be  the  intent. 

It  is  not  as  objectionable  as  we  view 
it  as  the  language  contained  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  As  I  read  the  amendment, 
it  is  implied  and  implicit  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  the  cutoff  only  occurs  after 
they  refuse  to  negotiate  for  6  months. 
The  author  of  the  amendment  says  that 
is  what  it  means,  and  that  is  legislative 
history. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  serving  a  worthwhile  purpose 
in  making  legislative  history,  but  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  gentleman’s  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  There  are  a  lot  of  things 
in  this  bill  that  you  have  read  back  and 
refer  back  to.  How  many  times  have 
we  debated  in  the  committee  exactly 
what  something  means?  I  am  convinced 
the  author  of  the  amendment  says 
what  it  means,  and  that  is  good  enough 
for  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  intend  to 
make  a  speech,  but  I  wanted  to  get  this 
clear.  In  view  of  the  legislative  history 
that  has  been  made,  if  you  vote  this 
amendment  down  now  it  will  amount  to 
an  open  invitation  to  every  nation  in 
the  world  where  there  is  any  American 
investment,  not  to  expropriate,  because 
that  word  is  used  kind  of  loosely  around 
here — expropriate  means  to  take  prop¬ 
erty  and  pay  for  it.  What  these  coun¬ 
tries  are  doing  in  smaller  words  and 
more  emphatic  language  and  in  Ameri¬ 
can  English,  they  are  stealing  it.  There 
is  no  expropriation  involved  in  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President.  If  I  thought 
this  would  do  so,  I  would  be  on  my  feet 
opposing  the  amendment.  I  feel  as  the 
gentleman  feels,  that  he  should  have 
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some  power  to  negotiate.  But  I  think 
this  would  strengthen  his  hand,  because 
he  could  say  “Look,  if  you  people  are  not 
going  to  sit  down  and  talk  about  this, 
I  have  no  other  alternative.”  If  that 
will  not  bring  them  to  the  table,  what 
would? 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  story  in 
Latin  America?  I  want  to  get  this  point 
clear:  They  tell  us.  that  our  foreign  aid 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  will 
only  make  up  2  percent  of  what  needs 
to  be  done,  that  they  have  to  have  the 
other  98  percent  from  private  capital. 
If  we  allow  these  nations  to  take  Amer¬ 
ican  property,  how  much  private  capital 
are  you  going  to  get  to  go  down  to  Latin 
America?  I  think  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  calls  for  us  to  say  in  un¬ 
mistakable  language  “You  cannot  do  this 
and  get  away  with  it.” 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  as  I  have  listened  to 
this  debate  that  the  term  “expropriate” 
or  the  term  “appropriate”  or  the  term 
“conversion”  or  the  term  "embezzle¬ 
ment”  with  reference  to  the  taking  of 
this  property  is  not  the  right  word  to 
use.  The  word  should  be  "grand  lar¬ 
ceny.”  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  I  can  use  a  surer 
word  than  that.  It  is  “stealing.”  That 
is  what  it  amounts  to.  When  property 
is  expropriated,  I  say  again,  you  take 
property  belonging  to  a  foreign  investor 
and  you  pay  the  owner  for  it.  That  is 
what  the  word  means.  It  does  not 
mean  take  it  and  say  “that  is  too  bad, 
boys;  forget  about  it.”  In  effect,  that 
is  what  you  are  inviting  these  countries 
to  do,  if  you  do  not  write  some  tough 
language  into  this  bill. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  most  un¬ 
fortunate  if  the  Committee  voted  on  this 
amendment,  basing  its  action  upon  the 
statement  made  by  my  beloved  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  He  said  that 
under  this  amendment  if  any  govern¬ 
ment  within  6  months  showed  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  make  a  settlement,  that  is  all 
it  had  to  do.  Now,  let  me  read  from 
the  bill,  “and  such  country  fails  within  a 
reasonable  time” — and  that  is  limited, 
not  more  than  6  months — “to  take  ap¬ 
propriate  steps  to  discharge  its  obliga¬ 
tions  toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  in¬ 
cluding  equitable  and  speedy  compensa¬ 
tion  for  such  property  in  convertible  for¬ 
eign  exchange,”  and  so  forth;  it  is  not 
quite  as  presented  to  this  committee  by 
my  friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  one  whom  I  both  respect  and  like. 

Mr.  HAYS.  What  does  the  gentleman 
think  “appropriate  steps”  are? 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  if  they 
sit  down  to  the  negotiating  table,  those 
are  not  appropriate  steps? 
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Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  dear 
friend,  it  is  not  what  you  think  or  what 
I  think;  it  is  what  the  words  themselves 
say.  Let  me  read  the  words  again. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  words  are  “appro¬ 
priate  steps.” 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  If  my  dear 
friend  will  only  listen  to  the  words. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Speak  louder;  I  can 
hardly  hear  you. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Well,  I  am 
willing  to  have  a  shouting  contest  here 
or  elsewhere,  if  that  would  result  in  any 
benefit  to  our  country,  which  I  doubt. 
What  my  friend  quotes  are  the  two  words 
“appropriate  steps,”  I  will  quote  the 
words  that  follow:  “to  discharge  its  obli¬ 
gation  toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  in¬ 
cluding  equitable  and  speedy  compensa¬ 
tion.” 

That  does  not  mean  that  if  I  owe  a 
man  a  $5  bill  and  I  go  to  him  and  say, 
“My  dear  friend,  I  owe  you  $5  and  I  am 
going  to  pay  it  back  sometime,”  and  he 
says,  “When  are  you  going  to  pay  it 
back?”  and  I  say,  “Well  I  don’t  know 
how  long,  we’ll  negotiate.”  That  would 
not  satisfy  him  if  we  were  armed  with 
papei’s  requiring  “speedy  compensation.” 
This  language  makes  it  crystal  clear  that 
there  shall  be  speedy  compensation,  and 
without  the  provision  granting  power  to 
the  President  there  is  no- flexibility  per¬ 
mitting  that  settlement  to  be  delayed 
a  single  day  past  what  the  word  says, 
“speedy.” 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  cannot  stand  here  and 
define  “speedy  compensation”;  but  I  re¬ 
member  of  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
said,  “With  all  deliberate  speed.”  And 
that  was  10  years  ago.  So  I  would  as¬ 
sume  speedy  compensation  could  drag  on 
for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  creditor  is  always  going  to  give 
the  debtor  all  the  time  he  wants  when  he 
has  back  of  him  a  law  that  says  speedy 
compensation.  He  is  going  to  make  the 
law  work  for  him.  Negotiation  on  re¬ 
payment  of  a  loan  has  never  in  law  or 
common  sense  been  synonymous  with 
speedy  compensation. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  serious  business. 
I  do  not  think,  when  confusion  reigns  as 
it  appears  at  this  moment,  that  we 
should  seek  to  legislate  on  the  floor.  The 
committee  has  considered  this  language. 
This  is  not  a  black  or  white  field.  It 
seems  to  be  a  gray  field.  There  seems 
to  be  uncertainty  as  to  the  language. 
There  seems  to  be  uncertainty  as  to  the 
definition  of  the  language.  I  implore 
you,  please  do  not  run  away  with  your- 
selVes  because  of  the  emotion  of  the 
moment. 

There  is  a  little  autonomous  state  in 
India  that  went  Communist  one  year. 
The  name  of  that  state  was  Kerala. 
What  happens  if  that  state  expropriates 
American  property  and  makes  no  com¬ 
pensation  therefor?  Are  you  going  to 
deny  India  aid  simply  because  of  the 
confusion  in  that  little  state  where  they 


were  unable  to  get  together  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  and  in  what  manner  com¬ 
pensation  should  be  paid,  if  at  all  I  re¬ 
peat,  please  ladies  and  gentlemen  do  not 
run  away  with  yourselves.  This  is  very 
serious.  I  ask  you  to  allow  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  determine  what  is  right  under  the 
circumstances  and  turn  this  amend¬ 
ment  down. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  would  like  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  answer  this  question.  Is  he 
telling  the  House  that  we  are  here  only 
to  accept  the  committee  recommenda¬ 
tion,  that  we  have  no  right  to  amend  a 
piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  That  is  not  so;  I 
did  not  say  that,  I  said  there  seemed  to 
be  confusion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
phrases;  there  seemed  to  be  uncertainty 
as  to  the  sentences  and  their  sig¬ 
nificance.  I  do  not  think,  because  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  such  serious  business, 
that  we  should  attempt  to  legislate  on 
the  floor  after  the  committee  spent  days 
and  weeks  to  determine  the  proper  lan¬ 
guage. 

Mr.  BECKER.  There  is  no  confusion 
in  my  mind,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Morgan)  there 
were — ayes  153,  noes  120. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now.  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11921)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


ATHLETIC  PROFESSIONALISM  IN 
OUR  SERVICE  ACADEMIES 
(Mrt  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to'  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  so  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  recently \een  some  discussion  in  the 
other  body  of  ^practices  followed  by  our 
three  service  academies  in  recruiting 
athletic  personnel  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  these  practices  are  some¬ 
what  irregular.  \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  may  be  said  for 
other  colleges  and  universities,  I  feel  that 
athletic  professionalism,  recruiting  mid¬ 
shipmen  or  cadets,  not  for  their  interest 
in  the  service  but  solely  because  of  their 
athletic  ability,  has  no  propek  place  in 
any  service  academy.  This  is  crembly  so 
when,  as  it  turns  out,  the  procedmxis  for 
admitting  many  of  these  athletesSturn 
out  to  be  quite  different  from  those  which 
the  rest  of  the  Nation’s  candidates  fbr 
West  Point,  Annapolis,  and  the  Air  Forces 
Academy  are  required  to  follow. 
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ie  measure  would  enact  into  law  a 
recommendation  made  by  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  >n  May  29,  1962.  The  President’s 
recommendation,  in  turn,  was  based  on 
the  unanimous  report  of  the  Bipartisan 
Commission  on  Campaign  Costs.  The 
Commissions  proposals  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  former  Presidents  Eisenhower 
and  Truman  and  by  former  candidates 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
and  Richard  M.  Ntoon. 

In  the  Presidential  Transition  Act  of 
1962  we  are  actingVigorously  to  over¬ 
come  the  confusions 'and  uncertainties 
which  have  at  times  accompanied 
changes  in  administration.  Our  world¬ 
wide  Communist  adversaries  are  always 
ready  to  act  at  any  momentNof  weakness 
in  our  governmental  organization.  The 
periods  just  before  and  after  she  inau¬ 
guration  of  a  new  President,  wnen  new 
appointments  to  policy  positions  are  be¬ 
ing  lined  up  and  old  officials  are  mark¬ 
ing  time  and  when  new  officials  are  busy 
learning  their  new  responsibilities  aM 
absorbing  background  information,  call 
be  such  moments  of  weakness. 

The  Presidential  Transition  Act  will 
provide  the  President  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  elect  with  the  offices,  funds,  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  services  to  prepare  to  act 
immediately  upon  taking  office.  As  the 
old  administration  leaves,  the  new  one 
will  fit  right  in,  ready  to  carry  out  its 
duties  and  meet  emergencies  without 
dangerous  delays. 

The  President  and  the  Bipartisan 
Commission  on  Campaign  Costs  are  to 
be  complimented  on  pinpointing  this 
area  of  danger. 

We  should  certainly  eliminate  it. 


FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ASHLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
understand  the  frustration  which  many 
Members  of  this  body  have  expressed 
with  respect  to  our  foreign  aid  program 
and  particularly  with  respect  to  assist¬ 
ance  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  I  think, 
however,  that  they  manifest  their  frus¬ 
tration  in  a  mistaken  and  highly  dan¬ 
gerous  way. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  distress  to  all 
Americans  that  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia, 
and  other  central  European  nations  are 
ruled  by  Communist  regimes.  In  a  sense 
it  is  a  matter  of  national  conscience.  If 
we  had  the  knowledge  20  years  ago  that 
we  have  gained  during  the  last  two  dec¬ 
ades,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
fate  of  these  peoples  might  be  different. 

So  it  is  understandable  that  we  should 
feel  frustration.  What  we  want  for  the 
peoples  of  these  countries  is  freedom — 
right  now.  But  this  is  not  the  way  of 
history.  The  loss  of  liberty  can  take 
place  in  a  few  moments;  to  gain  it  back 
takes  longer. 

One  of  the  important  questions  be¬ 
fore  us  today  is  whether  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  peoples  of  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia — and  ourselves — to  prohibit 
any  form  of  assistance  to  countries 
known  to  be  dominated  by  communism 
or  marxism. 


The  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  alone  has  the  constitutional  au¬ 
thority  to  conduct  our  foreign  affairs, 
has  declared  that  such  a  prohibition  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Nor  does  this  represent  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  policy  of  former 
Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Truman. 
Even  today  they  are  unanimous  in  the 
view  that  a  reversal  of  U.S.  policy  would 
sharply  reduce  any  freedom  of  choice 
on  the  part  of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 
and  force  them  in  the  direction  of  closer 
ties  with  Moscow. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  put  it  suc¬ 
cinctly  when  he  said : 

We  are  convinced  that  the  present  policy, 
supported  by  three  administrations  and  fully 
tested  by  time  and  events,  is  effective  and 
in  the  interests  of  this  country. 

Secretary  Rusk’s  predecessor,  Mr. 
Christian  Herter,  put  it  perhaps  even 
more  forcefully.  He  said : 

A  policy  of  abandonment  toward  key  areas 
of  Eastern  Europe  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  ultimate  in  the  “no  win”  policy  we  here 
discuss  these  days.  Its  logical  outcome  would 
seem  to  be  either  surrender  or  military 
conflict.  Certainly  we  cannot  “win”  a  com¬ 
petition  in  which  we  refuse  to  participate. 

I  completely  concur  with  this  position 
and  agree  that  the  central  question  is 
whether  the  President  is  to  have  avail¬ 
able  to  him  the .  authority  to  extend  or 
not  extend  assistance  at  times  and  places 
where  the  available  evidence  indicates 
that  our  action  would  promote  our  own 
national  security  interests. 

The  longer  I  am  in  Congress,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  more  convinced  I  become 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  drafters  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  vesting  sole  authority  for  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Evidence  that  the  Congress  is  coiri- 
petent  to  actively  interject  itself  in  this 
area  in  a  responsible  fashion  is  almost 
completely  lacking,  and  I  say  this  both 
from  a  historical  point  of  view  as  well  as 
from  my  experience  of  8  years  in  this 
body. 


LUMBER  TARIFF 

(Mr.  CLEM/MILLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CL^M  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  this  day  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
permit  .the  use  of  our  lumber  tariff  reve¬ 
nues  t6  extend  research  for  new  uses  of 
wood;  a  like  measure  to  that  introduced 
in  me  other  body  by  the  senior  Senator 
m  Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonL 

e  are  those  who  argue  the  lumber 
ndustry  is  in  most  serious  trouble. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  our  industry  is 
under  pressure.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
great  changes  in  the  industry  that  are 
underway.  Saw  timber,  dimension  lum¬ 
ber,  is  the  subject  of  a  changing  market. 
Plywood  means  something  different  to¬ 
day  than  it  meant  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Particle  board,  and  the  alleged  waste 
called  sawdust  have  established  entirely 
new  horizons. 

Since  timber  is  a  renewable  resource, 
since  we  have  barely  scratched  the  sur¬ 
face  in  applied  research  on  greater 
yields,  and  hardly  at  all,  on  the  botanical 
possibilities  of  hybridization,  all  of  this 
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means  that  the  long-range  future  of 
wood  and  wood  products  is  one  of  great; 
promise. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  cy£- 
ate  a  marketable  tree  of  less  than'  20 
years  old,  for  example.  There  is  nc/rea- 
son  why  we  cannot  make  a  particla^beam 
as  strong  as  any  structural  material 
presently  on  the  market.  Indeed,  much 
of  this  great  progress  is  already  with  us. 

With  this  renewable  resource,  with 
chemistry,  engineering  and/botanical  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  woodworking  industry 
will  continue  as  a  cornerstone  of  our 
productive  capacity. 

We  must  adapt  to  /these  new  condi¬ 
tions.  We  will  do  sc 

The  first  industry/will  accommodate  to 
these  changes.  It/will  do  its  part  in  re¬ 
search  and  marketing.  The  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  through  the  Forest  Service,  will 
be  working  oy  applied  research  which 
will  make  better  management  of  our  for¬ 
ests  possibles  We  also,  all  of  us,  realize 
that  basic /research  must  be  undertaken 
that  will/advance  the  industry.  Most 
will  agree  that  this  is  primarily  the  re- 
sponsijfility  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Private  industry,  locked  in  an  intensely 
competitive  struggle,  has  no  resources  for 
th/;  attack  on  basic  research  which  could, 
any  time,  result  in  a  revolution  within 
ie  industry  itself. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  supply 
the  sinews  for  this  research,  to  supply 
the  answers  to  our  marketing  problems. 
I  hope  we  may  get  speedy  attention  to 
this  legislation. 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  149  I  am  recorded  as  being  absent. 
I  was  present  and  answered  to  my  name. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
and  Journal  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNITED  NATIONS  MUST  BE 
PRESERVED 

(Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  express  shock  and  incredulity 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  was 
adopted  by  a  division  vote,  and  then  by 
a  teller  vote.  Unless  we  reverse  this  vote 
and  defeat  this  amendment  on  a  rollcall', 
the  House  will  have  written  the  first  page 
of  the  obituary  notice  for  the  United 
Nations. 

I  think  it  demonstrates  the  folly  of 
writing  foreign  policy  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Under  our  Constitution,  foreign 
policy  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  is  his  prerogative,  and  here  we 
have  Members  of  the  House  saying  that 
the  United  Nations  shall  not  be  sup¬ 
ported.  I  think  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  emotion  at  the  time  of  that  vote.  I 
do  not  believe  it  was  realized  that  there 
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were  far-reaching  implications  in  the 
amendment  which  says,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  amendment  is  very  clear, 
that,  except  for  the  United  States  as¬ 
sessed  share  of  U.N.  expenses,  there  shall 
be  no  loans  and  no  grants  to  the  United 
Nations  and  no  purchase  of  United  Na¬ 
tions  bonds  under  this  bill,  or  any  other 
law,  unless  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  have  paid  in  full  their  share  of 
United  Nations  expenses,  including  op¬ 
erations  in  the  Congo  and  the  Gaza 
strip. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  cripple  the  United  Nations  and  place 
in  the  hands  of  other  countries,  even 
hostile  governments,  the  ultimate  deci¬ 
sion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  United 
Nations  goes  forward.  The  Soviet  Union 
lost  out  in  the  Congo.  It  opposed  the 
U.N.  operations  in  the  Congo,  and  it  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  its  share.  Does  this  mean 
that  we  should  not  continue  this  opera¬ 
tion?  Does  this  mean  we  should  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union  the 
power  to  say  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  contribute  to  the 
United  Nations?  That  is  the  effect  of 
the  amendment.  All  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  any  other  U.N.  member,  need  do  is  to 
refuse',  or  to  continue  to  refuse,  to  pay 
its  share  of  special  assessments,  and  the 
United  States  would  be  barred  under  this 
amendment  from  giving  financial  sup¬ 
port  to  the  U.N. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  against  this  blow 
to  the  United  Nations  because  I  believe 
that  our  security  and  world  peace  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  success  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions — man’s  greatest  experiment  in  in¬ 
ternational  relations.  I  urge  the  House 
to  defeat  this  unwise  amendment  before 
the  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1962. 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  tell  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan]  that  I  agree  with  his  state¬ 
ment.  I  think  he  is  absolutely  right. 

I  think  the  amendment  cannot  stand,  if-f 
we  are  to  continue  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  very  emphatically  with 
the  statements  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
any  better  demonstration  of  the  inept¬ 
ness  of  the  Congress  in  the  area  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs  than  the  demonstration 
which  has  just  taken  place  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  this  afternoon. 


they  agreed  to  pay  when  they  became 
members  of  the  organization.  Let  them 
conform  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  Let  them  discharge  their 
obligations  and  their  responsibilities  to 
the  United  Nations.  That  is  all  the 
amendment  provides  for.  It  tells  the 
“deadbeats”  this  Nation  is  sick  and  tired 
of  paying  their  legitimate  bills. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  happens  under 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  if  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  refuses  to  pay  its  indebted¬ 
ness? 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  happens  with  or 
without  the  amendment  if  the  Soviet 
Union  refuses  to  pay?  The  Soviet 
Union,  being  a  member  of  the  Security 
Council,  has  permanent  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  and  the  veto  and  you 
cannot  get  them  out  whether  they  pay 
dime  to  any  fund. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
g^jtleman  yield  further? 

.  GROSS.  No,  I  have  said  enough 
at  tliis  time.  The  gentleman,  of  course, 
can  speak  on  his  own  time. 


THE 


FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  A} 

UNITED  NATIONS/ 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  mixu- 
ute  and  to  revise  and  jefxtend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr/  Speaker,  the 
amendment  which  I/offered  and  which 
was  adopted  this  /afternoon  returned 
just  a  small  bit  of  fiscal  sanity  to  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Government 
regardless  of  what  anyone  may  say.  It 
will  not  circumscribe  the  United  Nations 
if  those  mejnb'ers  who  have  been  drag¬ 
ging  their  ^eet  come  in  and  pay  the  bills 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  ro/call 
No.  147  on  July  9,  I  am  recorded ,as  not 
having  answered  to  my  name/I  was 
present  and  answered  to  my  name  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
and  Journal  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER,  v^ithqnt  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objects 

STABBED  IN  THE  B  ACE/ ON  THE 
FOURTH^  OF  JUL1 

(Mr.  UTT  (aythe  request  of  Mr.  De- 
vine)  was  giv/n  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include/extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  UTT;  Mr.  Speaker,  “Stabbed 
the  Back/on  the  Fourth  of  July.”  Thai 
should  liave  been  the  headline  in  every' 
Amen/an  newspaper  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  and  the  morning  of  the  5th, 
buLrt  was  not.  Why?  The  people  must 
b/numb,  naive,  or  confused  by  what  the 

resident  said  in  his  speech  at  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall. 

I  was  enjoying  on  TV  what  I  thought 
was  a  great,  powerful,  and  patriotic 
speech  by  the  President,  being  delivered 
in  the  birthplace  of  American  liberty, 
when,  without  warning,  I  felt  the  cold 
steel  shaft  plunged  into  the  heart  of  this 
Republic. 

So  skillfully  was  this  done,  that  the 
patient  scarcely  felt  it.  For  15  minutes, 
the  President  spoke  of  the  greatness  of 
our  Founding  Fathers,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  system,  and  the  spiritual  faith 
that  have  made  America  great. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-six  years  of 
freedom,  liberty,  and  independence,  and 
now,  he  said,  we  are  ready  for  “interde¬ 
pendence.” 

In  one  brief  minute,  he  turned  his  back 
on  independence  and  turned  the  Ameri¬ 
can  clock  back  186  years.  Interdepend¬ 


ence  is  one  step  away  from  abject/ 
slavery,  both  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  evert 
civilization.  Is  that  what  America, 
wants?  Political  ties  with  Europe?  /Wei 
fought  the  Revolutionary  War  to  /freak 
these  bonds  asunder.  Is  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  saying  that  America  must  We  inter¬ 
dependent  to  survive?  Is  he  saying  that 
our  economic  structure  has/necome  so 
weakened  since  he  took  oflfcq  that  we 
must  depend  upon  England,  Germany, 
and  Japan  to  bail  us  out y  Forbid  it,  Al¬ 
mighty  God.  The  chains  of  slavery, 
though  cast  of  solid/gold,  are  not  the 
heritage  that  I  wanyto  leave  to  my  chil¬ 
dren  and  my  chiMren’s  children. 

What  a  coincid/nce.  On  July  5  comes 
the  announcement  from  Tokyo  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  is  urging  Jap¬ 
anese  firms  to  come  to  America  and  set 
up  shop  to  help  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  t/ Japanese  spokesman  said  he 
was  am/zed  that  America  was  calling 
upon  j/pan  to  help  stabilize  and  expand 
American  economy. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  capital  here  for 
industrial  expansion  if  the  Government 
ill  create  a  climate  for  it  and  regain 
business  confidence. 

As  I  listened  to  our  President  turn  his 
back  on  American  independence,  my 
heart  saddened,  and  I  recalled  the  words 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  penned  over  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago; 

Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land! 

Whose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  burn’d 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turn’d 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand! 

If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 

For  him  no  Minstrel  raptures  swell; 

High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
the  wretche,  concentred  all  in  self, 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonour’d,  and  unsung. 

I  call  your  attention  to  an  editorial 
from  the  Rockford  Register-Republic 
of  Rockford,  HI.,  July  5,  1962,  entitled, 
/Road  to  Destruction,”  which  amplifies 
tXe  deep  concern  over  the  President’s 
Fourth  of  July  speech. 

Road  to  Destruction 
Unless  Congress  puts  a  halter  on  him, 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  will  commit  the 
lives,  thesfortunes,  and  the  sacred  honor  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  world  government  in  which  we 
will  be  outnumbered,  outgunned,  and 
outvoted. 

Mr.  Kennedy  \nade  his  intentions  clear 
in  a  July  4  speeclv  at — of  all  places — Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall.  Om.  the  site  where  Ameri¬ 
can  patriots  shucked\ff  Europe’s  chains,  the 
President  made  crystaV  clear  his  willingness 
to  trade  American  independence  for  what 
he  called  interdependence.  He  suggested 
an  alliance  with  the  presently  forming  Eu¬ 
ropean  Economic  Community  made  up  of 
six  European  nations. 

But  he  went  further  than  thgt. 

The  new  United  States-EuropeSn  alliance 
would  “look  outward  to  cooperation  with 
all  nations  in  meeting  their  common  con¬ 
cerns,”  he  said.  Mr.  Kennedy  committed 
this  country  to  helping  the  “developing,  na¬ 
tions  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  poverty ”\nd 
to  “lifting  the  weight  from  the  shoulders 
of  all.” 
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1.  FARM  PROGRAM, 
the  new  farm 


HOUSE 

le  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  12391, 
fill  (H.  Rept.  1976).  p.  12559 


2.  FOREIGN  AID,  Passed  with  amendment  S.  2996,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
after  substituting  the  language  of  a  similar  bill,  H.  R.  11921.  (H.  R.  11921 

had  been  passed  earlier  in  the  day  with  amendments  by  a  vote  of  250  to  164. 

(pp.  12486-541)  Conferees  were  appointed  (p.  12541). 


Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Casey,  by  a  vote  of  277  to  4,  as  amended  by  an  amendment  by  Rep. 
Morgan,  to  give  the  President  discretionary  authority  to  furnish  assistance  to 
communist  countries  when  he  finds  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest,  pp. 
12486-512 

By  Rep.  Hardy,  to  provide  that  the  President  shall  establish  procedures  to 
insure  that  foreign  aid  is  not  used  to  promote  projects  and  activities  of  the 
Communist -bloc  countries,  p.  12512  


2 


By  Rep.  Rogers,  to  provide  that  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
present  Government  of  Cuba,  or  to  any  country  which  furnishes  assistance  to 
that  Government,  unless  the  President  finds  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest, 
pp.  12514-5 


Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Barry,  to  provide  that  surplus  commodities  sold  to  foreign  countries 
under  Public  Law  480  shall  be  sold  at  rates  of  exchange  not  less  favorable  than 
the  highest  rates  legally  obtainable  from  the  governments  of  the  purchasing 
countries,  pp.  12527-8 

By  Rep.  Fino,  to  provide  that  no  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
bill  or  under  Public  Law  480  to  any  country  which  does  not  share  the  view  of  the 
U.  S.  on  the  world  crisis,  pp.  12515-6 


3.  WHEAT  REFERENDUM.  \ Passed  without  amendment  H.  J.  Res.  809",  to  provide  that  the 


referendum  with  respect  to  the  national  marketing  quota/ for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  begin*d.ng  July  1,  1963,  may  be  conducted  not  later  than  August 
31,  1962  (p.  12544).  \This  measure  had  been  reported/without  amendment  earlier 
in  the  day  by  the  Agriculture  Committee  (H.  Rept.  2975) (p.  12559). 


4.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Received  t)\e  conference  report  joti  S.  2970,  to  increase  the  re-^»> 
volving  fund  of  the  Small  Btfqiness  Administrajzlon  (H.  Rept.  1974).  pp.  l2541-(^ 

5.  ELECTRIFICATION,  Rep,  May  urge approval  of?  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
construction  of  electric  generat^pg  facij/lties  at  the  new  production  reactor  at 
Hanford,  Wash.  pp.  12552-3 


6.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Received  from  the  D^artment  of  the  Army  several  reports  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  rivers  ap€  harbors  and  flood  control  projects, 
p.  12559 


7.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  \he  following  program:  Fri. :  H.  R. 
8050,  importation  of  honeybee^  and  allocation^ of  sugar  quotas  to  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  countries;  Mon.:  the/new  farm  bill,  if \  rule  is  granted,  p.  12544 


SENATE 


8. 


COTTON.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  without  amendment  i 
H.  R,  10595,  to  facilitate  the  sale  and  disposal  of  Government  stocks  of  extra 
long  staple  cottop/ (S.  Rept.  1724)  (p.  12396).  See  Dig^pt  No.  80  for  provisions 
of  this  bill. 


9. 


BUDGETING;  APPROPRIATIONS.  Sen.  Dirksen  commended  and  inserted  a  letter  from 
Sen.  Robertson  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  urging  House  actio\on  S.  529,  a  bill 
to  create  a  joint  committee  on  the  budget , ..which  contains  a  provision  that  such 
a  joint  committee  would  select  its  own  chairman,  and  that  the  chairmanship 
would  rotate  between  the  House  and  the  Senate,  with  the  chairmanship  going  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  even-numbered  years  and  to  the 
odd-numbered  years.  This  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  the  1st  session 
repft;  Congress  and  is  now  pending  in  the  House  Rules  Committee,  pp. 
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[GRATORY  LABOR.  Agreed  to  without  amendment  S.  Res.  360,  increasing  from 
$50,000  to  $70,000  the  funds  for  investigation  of  migratory  labor,  p.  1248'1 


11. 


LANDS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S. 
1161,  to  provide  for  the  use  of  lands  in  the  Garrison  Dam  project  by  the  Three 
Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  (S.  Rept.  1723).  p.  12396 


House  of  Representatives 


Thursday,  July  12,  1962 


The  -Houskhiet  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  tn4  following  prayer: 

Amos  5:  24:  Let  judgment  run  down 
as  waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty 
stream. 

O  Thou  whom  we  Vorship  and  adore 
as  the  Supreme  Being,  and  Sovereign 
Ruler  of  the  Universe,  gi\e  us  this  day  a 
clear  and  luminous  visionpf  Thy  divine 
purposes  and  power. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  temper^our  minds 
with  a  finer  essence  of  faith  and  fidelity, 
of  comradeship  and  cooperation^  as  we 
seek  to  do  what  Thou  dost  wiK  and 
command. 

Help  us  to  see  that  there  is  no  way  hut 
of  the  world’s  misery  and  confusion  tha* 
the  way  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  whom' 
Thou  didst  send  to  make  us  mindful  of 
Thy  love  and  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
man. 

Inspire  us  to  covet  for  the  children  and 
youth  of  our  land  a  desire  to  cultivate 
their  spiritual  nature  and  aspire  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  integrity  and  greatness  of 
our  beloved  country. 

In  Christ’s  name  we  offer  our  prayer. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  11737.  An  act  to  authorize  appr 
priations  to  the  National  Aeronautics  /(nd 
Space  Administration  for  research,  devel¬ 
opment,  and  operation;  construction/of  fa¬ 
cilities;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced1"  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Russel#;  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  Wiley,  and  MrsySMira  of  Maine  to 
be  the  conferees  pn  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


EASTERN  AIR  LINES  JURISDIC- 
lONAL  STRIKE 

(Mr.  J0NAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute/and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
mark#^) 

JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eastern 
Ai/  Lines  has  now  been  closed  down 
nice  June  23  by  a  jurisdictional  strike 
stween  two  rival  unions. 


This  strike,  which  does  not  involve  a 
dispute  between  the  company  and  em¬ 
ployees  over  wages  or  working  condi¬ 
tions,  has  cost  the  jobs  of  18,000 
employees  with  a  daily  loss  in  pay  of 
$367,000,  and  is  costing  the  company 
$1  million  a  day  in  loss  of  revenue.  It 
is  costing  the  Municipal  Airport  in  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.C.,  about  $3,000  a  week  in  loss 
of  landing  fees  and  rents  and  has 
grounded  more  than  60  daily  flights  in 
and  out  of  this  one  city  alone.  It  is 
causing  hardship  to  the  public  by  dis¬ 
rupting  air  service  in  the  many  com¬ 
munities  served  by  Eastern  Air  Lines. 

It  is  intolerable  that  such  a  strike/ 
should  be  permitted  to  continue.  Tf 
public  interest  should  be  considered  afid 
must  be  paramount  over  the  clain*s  of 
two  rival  unions. 

sAs  the  guardian  of  the  public''  inter¬ 
est  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  take  a 
hanii  in  this  situation.  Further  delays 
increase  the  losses  and  compound  the 
damage 

Congress  is  not  powerless  to  act  to 
protect  inhocent  bystanders  and  safe¬ 
guard  the  public  interest.  I  urge  the  ap¬ 
propriate  cornmittees  of  Congress  to 
take  action  forthwith  and  propose  legis¬ 
lation  designedt( outlaw  such  jurisdic¬ 
tional  strikes.  1  believe  Congress  should 
promptly  enact  legislation  to  accomplish 
this  objective  and  am.  sure  the  country 
would  applaud  such  action. 


CORRECTION  OF  R( 


jCALLS 


f.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
cajl  No.  22  I  am  recorded  as  yoting  in 
ie  affirmative.  I  voted  “nay.’\  I  ask 
lanimous  consent  that  the  permanent 
Record  and  Journal  be  corrected  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from> 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  151,  on  yester¬ 
day,  July  11,  I  am  recorded  as  being 
absent.  I  was  present  and  answered  to 
my  name.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  permanent  Record  and  Journal  be 
corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


leagues  in  the  House  to  page  12176  of  the 
Record,  No.  116,  volume  108  for  Tuesday, 
July  10,  1962,  where  U.S.  Senator  Ben¬ 
nett,  of  Utah,  set/iorth  in  the  other  body 
an  unusually  cl#ar,  concise,  and  succinct 
analysis  not  p nly  of  the  results  of  the 
many  polls  /that  were  taken  by  52  dif¬ 
ferent  Congressmen — thus  far  reported 
in  the  Record — but  approached  the  prob¬ 
lem  of /compulsory  care  of  the  aging 
under/the  social  security  tax,  from  the 
point*  of  view  of  whether  or  not  it  should 
be /included  under  social  security  at  all; 
ip  other  words,  on  the  question  of  age 
rather  than  need.  Also,  he  has  pointed 
out  the  lack  of  due  process  if  indeed  this 
is  attached  to  the  Public  Welfare  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1962  in  the  other  body.  Per¬ 
haps  the  only  omission  in  this  complete 
and  updated  compilation  is  that  real 
need  has  never  been  proved,  or  that  the 
entire  study  is  a  Federal  problem  in  lieu 
of  a  local,  or  at  most  a  problem  of  the 
several  States. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  that  fact  that  three  dif¬ 
ferent  sovereign  nations  of  the  world 
have  upheld  the  anti-involuntary  servi¬ 
tude  principle  under  their  various  con¬ 
stitutions,  just  as  we  have  prescribed  in 
the  13th  amendment  and  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  no  involuntary  servitude  by  law, 
regulation  or  fiat  in  this  country.  This 
includes  personal  services.  I  strongly 
urge  the  entire  Congress  to  pensively 
ponder  this  last  thought,  and  thoroughly 
review  the  Senator’s  erstwhile  contribu¬ 
tion.  Why  should  we  avoid  due  legisla¬ 
tive  process?  Why  should  we  rush  this 
new  approach  and  buy  at  considerable 
expense — a  pig-in-a-poke?  Why  should 
we  not  give  existing  law,  the  Kerr-Mills 
bill  of  the  86th  Congress,  a  real  chance? 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
qil'qrum  is  not  present. 

*e  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  notSpresent. 

Mr.  IMjBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered.- 
The  Clerk\called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


NO  INVOLUNTARY  SERVITUDE  BY 
LAW,  REGULATION,  OR  FIAT 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  call  the  attention  of  our  col¬ 


Alford 

Bennett,  Mich. 
Blitch 
Boykin 
Coad 

Curtis,  Mass. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Donohue 
Flood 
Frazier 


[Rail  No.  152] 
Hoffm's.n,  Mich. 
Holifiel) 

Horan 
Kearns 
Kowalski 
McSween 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Powell 
Riley 


Rivers,  S.C. 
Saund 
Smith,  Miss. 
Spence 
Taber 

Thompson,  La. 
Ullman 
tt 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  407 
Members  have  answered  to  theiiXpames, 
a  quorum. 
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fey  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  \ 

\   ..  - -  ■  -  ■  —  .  . . ■ 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11921)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11921,  with 
Mr.  Mills  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  301,  ending  on  line  23, 
page  12,  of  the  bill. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  this 
section? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Casey  :  On  page 
12,  line  23,  strike  tbe  quotation  mark  and 
immediately  below  line  23  insert  tbe  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  Act,  as  amended,  to  any  Commu¬ 
nist  country.  This  restriction  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
in  this  Act.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  phrase  ‘Communist  country’ 
shall  include  specifically,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  the  following  countries : 

“Peoples  Republic  of  Albania, 

"Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 

“Peoples  Republic  of  China, 

“Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic, 

“German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Ger¬ 
many)  , 

“Estonia, 

“Hungarian  Peoples  Republic, 

“Latvia, 

“Lithuania, 

“North  Korean  Peoples  Republic, 

“North  Vietnam, 

“Outer  Mongolia— Mongolian  Peoples  Re¬ 
public, 

“Polish  Peoples  Republic, 

“Rumanian  Peoples  Republic, 

“Tibet, 

“Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia, 
“Cuba,  and 

“Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.” 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House,  this  is  the  same 
amendment  which  this  House  adopted 
last  year  on  the  foreign  aid  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill.  We  saw  last  year  how 
the  Senate  refused  to  adopt  such  an 
amendment.  The  conference  commit¬ 
tee  took  our  amendment  out  and  threw 
it  down  the  drain.  But  this  year  we  saw 
how  the  other  body,  acting  first,  adopted 
practically  the  same  amendment.  That 
was  an  indication  to  me  that  they  have 
been  hearing  from  people  who  are  tired 
of  their  tax  money  going  to  the  support 
of  Communist  dictators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  main  issue  here  is 
aid  to  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  the  big¬ 
gest  culprit,  in  my  opinion,  is  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  We  have  fattened  Tito  to  the 
tune  of  $2,279  million  in  the  last  15 
years.  Putting  that  in  simple  figures 
which  I  can  understand,  that  repre¬ 


sents  about  $415,000  a  day  for  every  day 
in  the  past  15  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  think  the  people 
of  Yugoslavia  know  where  this  money  is 
coming  from,  we  have  another  think 
coming.  This  aid  started  15  years  ago. 
A  man  who  is  now  25  years  old  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  was  10  years  old  at  that  time,  at 
the  time  it  was  started.  He  looks  to  the 
great  Tito  for  all  of  these  blessings  that 
have  been  bestowed  upon  him.  What 
have  we  received  for  it?  Yugoslavia 
continues  to  issue  joint  statements  with 
Russia  about  how  their  aims  and  their 
policies  are  identical  and  the  same. 
They  vote  against  us  consistently  on  all 
major  issues  in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  want  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  aid,  what  are  they  afraid  of? 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays] 
yesterday  said  the  democracies  will  sur¬ 
vive  if  they  are  tough  enough.  Of  what 
are  we  afraid?  Are  we  afraid  they  will 
issue  these  statements  more  frequently? 
Are  we  afraid  that  they  will  not  take  as 
much  of  our  free  money  as  they  have 
had  in  the  past? 

They  had  a  May  Day  parade  just  a 
few  days  ago  and  there  were  20  Russian 
tanks  in  that  parade.  Does  that  show 
.that  they  are  getting  away  from  the 
Soviet  bloc,  if  they  were  ever  out  of  it? 

We  are  talking  here  about  stopping 
giving  the  taxpayers’  money  to  a  Com¬ 
munist  country  that  is  dedicated  to  the 
defeat  of  our  way  of  life.  Our  taxpayers 
are  sick  and  tired  of  our  Government’s 
withholding  money  from  their  paychecks 
and  sending  it  over  there.  There  are 
18  V2  million  people  in  Yugoslavia,  just 
about  twice  the  number  there  are  in 
the  State  of  Texas.  We  have  been 
throwing  money  away,  sending  it  over 
there,  building  them  up  so  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  can  compete  with  us;  steel  mills, 
chemical  plants  that  are  going  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  very  workers  whose  money 
they  are  using  to  build  them.  I  think 
it  is  utterly  ridiculous. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  about  flexibility. 
This  thing  has  been  so  flexible  that  it 
has  been  wrapped  around  our  neck.  You 
talk  about  the  prerogative  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  department.  I  notice  that  the  exec¬ 
utive  department  lowered  the  taxes  yes¬ 
terday,  I  thought  that  taxes  was  our 
responsibility. 

You  hear  the  statement  made,  “Well, 
I  am  against  giving  aid  to  Yugoslavia, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  tie 
the  Executive’s  hands.”  I  think  there 
comes  a  point  where  it  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  this  House  to  say  how  the 
money  is  going  to  be  spent.  If  you  want 
to  make  this  flexible,  why  not  just  make 
a  lump-sum  appropriation  and  say, 
“Spend  it  any  way  you  want  to.” 

In  other  sections  of  this  bill  you  have 
taken  the  position  of  saying  how  the 
money  is  going  to  be  spent  and  how  it 
is  going  to  be  administered.  And  it  is 
recognized  by  the  other  committees  of 
this  House;  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  his  honorable  members  saw  fit  in 
the  trade  bill  to  make  a  clear  finding 
that  Yugoslavia  is  communistic  and 
should  not  be  favored.  You  had  your 
Select  Committee  on  Export  Control  that 
made  a  finding  in  their  report,  in  spite 


of  the  strong  testimony  of  Secretary 
Rusk,  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Communist  country;  they  have 
grave  doubts  about  it,  and  feel  that  they 
have  strong  ties  with  Russia. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  a  member  of  that 
committee  and  I  would  challenge  the 
gentleman’s  statement.  I  know  he  wants 
to  be  accurate.  I  was  there  when  Sec¬ 
retary  Rusk  made  his  statement,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  is  pretty 
clear  that  based  on  the  information  we 
have,  Yugoslavia  is  not  under  Soviet 
domination. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CASEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Haley)  was  given  permission  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
feel  it  would  be  factual  to  state  that  our 
investigation  shows  that  they  are  under 
the  domination  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  fact  is  rather  that  all  the  evidence 
which  we  were  able  to  get  would  indicate 
that  they  are  independent  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  my  statement  is  cor¬ 
rect  that  his  committee’s  report  states 
that  there  is  doubt  that  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  free  of  the  Communist  bloc? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  our  report  indicates  that  there 
would  be  some  doubt  whether  or  not 
Yugoslavia  in  the  event  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  would  take 
sides  with  us. 

Mr.  CASEY.  There  is  some  doubt  of 
that;  I  think  there  is  some  good  doubt 
of  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  not  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  report  indicates  any  specific 
doubt  about  their  independence  at  the 
present  time  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  look  at  his  report  again  I 
think  he  will  find  that  it  cites  the  Rus¬ 
sian  tanks  there  as  some  basis  for  doubt¬ 
ing  that  they  are  completely  free  of  any 
domination  by  Russia.  Now  I  will  agree 
with  the  gentleman  and  concede  that  his 
committee  finds  that  they  are  completely 
independent;  I  will  even  suggest  that  you 
take  that  position  and  have  your  com¬ 
mittee  take  that  position.  But  what  is 
the  difference  between  an  independent 
Communist  and  one  in  the  bloc?  That 
is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
doubt  in  any  person’s  mind  as  to  where 
this  armament  we  are  sending  to  this 
country  would  stand  in  case  of  emer¬ 
gency.  I  do  not  think  any  Member  of 
this  Congress  thinks  it  would  be  on  our 
side.  I  think  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment  here  today  points  up  just  one  ques¬ 
tion,  and  one  question  alone.  I  think 
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that  the  Congress  should  adopt  the 
amendment,  because  I  think  that  the 
Congress  should  adopt  the  amendment, 
because  I  think  the  American  people  are 
tired  of  sending  their  hard-earned  tax¬ 
payers’  dollars  over  to  support  Commu¬ 
nists  who  have  been  dedicated  and  say 
they  are  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of 
this  country.  I  think  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  select  committee 
met  last  fall.  Since  then  Tito  has 
changed  his  policy  and  has  warmed  up 
to  Moscow.  I  would  like  to  associate  my¬ 
self  with  the  gentleman.  I  fully  support 
his  amendment.  I  think  conditions  have 
changed  considerably  since  the  time  the 
select  committee  made  their  report. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  subject  of  doubt, 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  is  designed 
to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  position  of 
those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  support 
of  the  Communists  wherever  they  may 
be. 

Mr.  CASEY.  That  is  exactly  right. 
There  seem  to  be  some  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  who  feel,  in  case  of  doubt  go 
ahead  and  spend  the  taxpayers’  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment  and  certainly  will 
support  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas  on 
his  amendment.  I  am  going  to  support 
it.  I  think  the  proponents  of  aid  to  the 
Communist -bloc  nations  are  overlooking 
one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  human 
nature.  That  is  exactly  this,  and  this  is 
the  thing  we  are  attempting  to  do  by  giv¬ 
ing  foreign  aid  to  the  Communist  na¬ 
tions;  that  is,  an  effort  to  buy  friends.  1 
cannot  buy  a  friend  as  an  individual, 
and  neither  can  the  United  States  buy 
friends  at  the  international  level.  I  will 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Is  there  any  question 
in  the  gentleman’s  mind  that  Yugoslavia 
and  the  Communist  Party  in  control  of 
Yugoslavia  are  part  of  the  Marx-Lenin 
philosophy? 

Mr.  CASEY.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind.  I  think  we  are  setting  a  horrible 
example  to  our  neighbors  -to  the  south 
by  continuing  aid  to  Communists  when 
we  want  them  to  set  up  a  democratic 
form  of  government. 

Mr.  PILLION.  There  is  no  question 
in  the  mind  of  anyone  in  this  country,  is 
there,  that  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
all  of  the  Communist  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  Yugoslavia,  is  the  Soviet  Union,  and 


the  acknowledged  personal  leader  is  Mr. 
Khrushchev?  There  is  no  question  about 
that,  is  thei'e? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Not  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  may  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
object,  but  I  think  any  Member  that  uses 
10  minutes  has  plenty  of  time  to  present 
his  amendment.  If  there  is  any  further 
extension  of  time  over  10  minutes  I  will 
have  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  support 
the  gentleman  in  this  amendment.  I 
think  the  best  reason  that  we  can  find  to 
show  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  independent 
is  to  look  at  its  vote  in  the  United  Nations 
down  the  line  in  support  of  Russia.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  if  we  will  look  throughout  the 
world,  we  will  find  that  when  we  stopped 
giving  aid  to  Egypt  on  the  Aswan  Dam 
and  Russia  came  in  and  started  giving 
aid  to  Egypt,  at  the  time  when  Russia 
gave  its  greatest  aid  to  Egypt  that  was 
when  Nasser  turned  on  the  Communist 
Party  and  has  been  berating  communism 
ever  since. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  want  to  make  one 
statement  and,  if  I  still  have  the  time, 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

I  want  to  state  this.  The  opponents  of 
this  amendment  say,  well,  we  should  just 
express  a  strong  concern  and  give  the 
Executive  notice  of  the  congressional  in¬ 
tent.  We  gave  notice  last  year  when 
the  House  adopted  this  amendment  and 
that  notice  was  not  heeded.  Just  look 
at  the  last  year’s  gifts  and  grants  to 
Yugoslavia  alone  and  you  will  find  they 
paid  no  attention  to  the  congressional 
intent.  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  nail 
it  down. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  gentleman  started 
to  touch  the  point  I  want  to  make.  After 
all.  President  Kennedy  is  my  President 
just  as  he  is  yours.  I  believe  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  taken  to  be  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  in  the  President’s  discretion. 
I  feel  the  President  should  have  the  dis¬ 
cretion  on  foreign  policy  because  this 
House  of  437  Members  certainly  cannot 
determine  in  advance  what  should  be 
done  to  handle  a  particular  situation  in¬ 
volving  the  basic  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CASEY.  The  Executive  had  that 
discretion  for  the  past  16  years  and  look 
what  they  have  done  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  amendment 
is  adopted. 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  substitute  amendment.  Is  it  proper 
for  me  to  offer  the  amendment  at  this 
time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  rec¬ 
ognize  the  gentleman  at  the  proper 
time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morgan  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Casey:  Strike  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“unless  the  President  finds  and  promptly 
reports  to  Congress  that:  (1)  such  assistance 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States; 
(2)  the  recipient  country  is  not  controlled 
by  the  international  Communist  conspiracy; 
and  (3)  such  assistance  will  further  promote 
the  independence  of  the  recipient  country 
from  international  communism.” 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  this  is  just  an  amendment  to  the 
Casey  amendment. 

The  basic  issue  is  not  whether  the 
House,  of  Representatives  or  any  indi¬ 
vidual  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  is  for  or  against  communism. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  question  on 
this  point.  I  am  sure  every  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  a  deter¬ 
mined  opponent  of  communism  and 
wants  to  do  everything  that  can  be  done 
to  win  the  cold  war. 

Neither  is  the  basic  issue  here  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  Tito  is  a  Communist.  I 
am  ready  to  concede  that  Mr.  Tito  is  a 
Communist. 

The  basic  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  Congress  shall  tie  the  President’s 
hands  so  that  he  cannot  pursue  a  par¬ 
ticular  course  of  action  in  cold  war 
strategy  under  any  circumstances.  Is  it 
proper  or  desirable  for  the  Congress  to 
block  out  the  United  States  from  the 
very  important  and  vital  battlefield  of 
the  cold  war. 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  and  he  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  defending  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  think  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  try  to  write  cold  war 
strategy  into  the  law. 

We  cannot  anticipate  future  develop¬ 
ments  among  the  European  satellites. 
We  do  not  know  when  a  new  leader  may 
replace  an  old  one  or  when  an  existing 
government  may  decide  that  it  has  a 
chance  to  free  itself  from  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  Moscow. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  do  anything 
for  the  enslaved  nations  before  the  com¬ 
plete  overthrow  and  disintegration  of  the 
Soviet  dictatorship  occurs,  the  President 
needs  to  have  discretion  to  act  with  a 
free  hand  for  maneuver. 

The  Congress  has  a  right  and  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  let  the  Executive  know  how 
it  stands  on  major  issues.  If  the  Con¬ 
gress  opposes  giving  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
and  to  Poland,  it  should  say  so.  But  the 
Congress  should  not  go  further  and  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President. 
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It  is  one  thing  to  tell  Mr.  Tito  what 
we  think  of  him.  It  is  another  thing  for 
the  Congress  to  require  a  course  of  action 
which  would  cut  off  the  contacts  of 
Yugoslavia  with  the  United  States  and 
with  Western  Europe  and  drive  that 
country  right  back  into  the  Soviet  bloc. 

I  have  talked  with  many,  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  have  visited  Yugoslavia.  Just 
recently,  I  talked  with  a  distinguished 
American  and  a  businessman  from  my 
district  who  had  made  a  trip  into 
Yugoslavia. 

After  the  action  in  the  other  body  to 
cut  off  aid  to  the  Yugoslav  and  wrote 
me  a  letter.  He  felt  so  strongly  about 
this  that  he  wrote  several  articles  in  our 
local  newspaper,  articles  about  the  lack 
of  freedom  he  had  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  freedom  he  had  enjoyed  in 
Yugoslavia.  He  was  able  to  travel  in 
Yugoslavia,  he  was  able  to  do  whatever 
he  wanted  to  do  there,  he  was  able  to 
talk  to  the  people.  He  wrote  this  series 
of  articles  on  the  freedom  that  he  had 
observed  and  had  enjoyed.  And  I  am 
sure  that  many,  many  other  distin¬ 
guished  Americans,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter]  yesterday  stated  in  his  remarks 
about  his  visit  to  Yugoslavia,  have  had 
similar  experiences.  In  that  country  we 
have  now  a  progressive  younger  leader¬ 
ship.  I  hope  this  House  does  not  in  any 
way  attempt  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President. 

The  President  is  in  a  better  position 
than  the  Congress  to  know  what  the 
real  situation  is  in  Yugoslavia  and  in 
Poland,  and  what  action  is  most  appro¬ 
priate.  President  Truman,  President 
Eisenhower,  and  President  Kennedy 
have  been  in  complete  agreement  that 
it  was  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  give  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

The  information  available  to  the 
Executive  from  all  sources  indicates  that 
Tito  wants  to  retain  his  independence 
and  that  he  does  not  want  to  submerge 
himself  or  his  country  within  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

I  urge  as  strongly  as  I  possibly  can 
that  the  Congress  leave  decisions  of  this 
nature  to  the  President. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PILLION.  In  October  of  1960  the 
Communist  Party  throughout  the  world 
met  in  Moscow.  One  of  the  main  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  by  the  84  or  85  Com¬ 
munist  Parties,  including  Yugoslavia, 
was  that  the  war  to  destroy  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  nations  and 
institutions  shall  be  renewed.  The 
gentleman  knows  Yugoslavia  was  a 
signatory  to  that  Moscow  resolution. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  say  that  is  no  reason 
for  tying  the  hands  of  the  President. 

I  know  that  Yugoslavia  did  not  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  81  Communist  Parties 
in  December  1960,  it  did  not  participate 
in  the  22d  Party  Congress  and  it  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Soviet-controlled 
Council  for  Economic  Assistance. 

Mr.  PILLION.  The  gentleman  admits 
that,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  certainly  admit 
that,  but  that  is  no  reason  to  tie  the 
President’s  hands. 


Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  I  need 
to  take  second  place  to  anybody  in  this 
House  in  the  matter  of  determined  op¬ 
position  to  anything  that  would  bring 
aid  or  comfort  to  Communist  regimes 
anywhere  in  the  world.  I  have  opposed 
our  aid  to  Yugoslavia  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  with  the  one  exception  of  food 
during  the  1949-50  drought.  As  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly] 
so  well  knows,  she  and  I  have  tried  each 
year  in  committee  to  get  the  Executive 
to  stop  giving  aid  that  will  help  strength¬ 
en  any  Communist  dictatorship  and  its 
control  over  the  people  of  the  country. 

I  opposed  the  military  assistance 
which  brought  Tito  into  power  before 
the  end  of  the  war.  I  opposed  UNRRA 
aid  to  Tito  because  he  could  and  did 
use  our  relief  supplies  to  eliminate  oppo¬ 
sition  and  to  entrench  his  tyrannical  re¬ 
gime  in  Yugoslavia.  I  felt  that  we 
should  not  help  him  after  he  got  kicked 
out  by  Stalin.  He  had  no  place  to  go 
except  to  us.  I  argued  that  he  ought 
to  be  required  to  give  freedom  to  his 
people  in  return  for  our  aid.  I  believe 
we  might  have  had  a  democratic  or  non- 
Communist  regime  to  deal  with  there 
today,  instead  of  Tito. 

My  judgment  has  been  and  it  is  to¬ 
day  that  our  aid  to  Yugoslavia  has  done 
more  to  stabilize  Tito’s  control  than  it 
has  helped  the  forces  of  freedom  there. 
Certainly  I  agree  that  Tito  would  not 
be  on  our  side  in  any  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  prevent  such  a  war.  If  we  were 
to  take  a  step  that  might  force  him 
back  into  the  arms  of  the  Kremlin,  as 
some  fear  would  happen,  that  would  en¬ 
hance  the  Kremlin’s  hopes  of  victory,  en¬ 
courage  it  to  overreach  itself,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  danger  of  the  war  we  want  to 
prevent. 

This  matter  has  been  dealt  with  not 
only  by  this  administration  but  by  two 
previous  ones  as  well.  Under  all  three, 
strong  statements  have  been  made  in 
Congress  that  it  was  not  wise  to  give 
such  aid.  Yet  all  three  Presidents — Tru¬ 
man,  Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy — have 
felt  that  based  on  the  information  they 
had  and  the  total  picture  that  was 
available  to  them,  it  was  better  for  the 
interests  and  security  of  our  country  to 
ignore  our  views  and  give  various  types 
and  amounts  of  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  But 
it  is  not  true  to  say  that  the  adminis¬ 
trations  have  paid  no  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Congress  reflecting  the 
views,  I  think,  of  a  majority  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  For  example  in  fiscal  year  1961, 
we  gave  $57  million  worth  of  aid  to 
Yugoslavia.  In  fiscal  1962,  certainly  due 
in  part  to  the  Casey  amendment  last 
year  and  the  known  attitude  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  aid  was  cut  down  to  less  than 
$1  million,  other  than  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  Executive  did  pay  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Congress. 

Are  we  now  going  to  write  prohibition 
saying  that  the  President  cannot  give  1 
cent  of  aid,  even  if  a  situation  developed 
that  would  make  aid  advisable?  That 
would  amount  to  a  veritable  handcuffing 


of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  which, 
under  the  Constitution,  as  I  read  it,  he  is 
charged  with  directing. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  what  the  two 
amendments  before  us  would  do. 

First,  they  say  that  we  are  against  aid 
to  countries  controlled  or  dominated  by 
communism.  That  is  the  Casey  amend¬ 
ment.  Then,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  says  that  while  we  are 
against  such  aid,  the  Congress  thinks  it 
would  be  a  mistake,  it  is  our  judgment 
that  it  should  be  cut  down  and  elimi¬ 
nated,  at  the  same  time  we  know  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  who 
is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  our  for¬ 
eign  affair's,  has  access  to  information 
that  is  properly  not  available  to  us,  and 
he  can  overrule  our  prohibition  if  he 
finds  and  reports  to  the  Congress  that, 
first,  the  assistance  is  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  not  just 
useful,  not  just  important,  not  just  in  our 
national  interest,  but  vital  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States.  Is  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  say  that  even  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  President  must  remain 
helpless  to  do  what,  with  his  superior 
information,  he  believes  it  is  vital  to  our 
security  that  he  do? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  talked  as  much 
about  preserving  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  anybody  here.  May  I 
say  to  my  friends  on  my  side  of  the  aisle, 
perhaps  we  talk  more  than  others  about 
the  Constitution;  we  do  not  want  the 
executive  or  the  judicial  branches  in¬ 
vading  the  prerogatives  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  branch.  Yet  it  is  urged  that  we 
now  turn  around  and  disregard  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  powers  and  duties  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  puts  the  direction  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  the  hands  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive.  I  want  to  be  for  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  President 
wants  to  take  the  responsibility  of  over¬ 
ruling  our  views,  he  must  have  that 
authority. 

On  July  8,  1956,  I  said,  page  9865  of 
the  Record,  on  this  very  point; 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sympathize  entirely  with 
what  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly]  is  trying  to  do,  as  I  have  all  these 
years.  But  I  think  the  direction  of  foreign 
policy  must  come  from  the  President,  and 
so  I  shall  support  the  Williams  amendment 
to  allow  the  President  to  continue  the  aid 
if  he  determines  it  to  be  in  our  national  in¬ 
terest.  That  unquestionably  puts  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  the  spot. 

The  President  then  was  Eisenhower. 

But  that  is  the  proper  thing  to  do;  it 
should  be  his  responsibility  to  make  the  de¬ 
cision,  just  as  it  is  ours  to  express  our  views 
in  favor  of  stopping  the  aid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Judd)  ,  he  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  JUDD.  'Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan]  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey], 
we  will  be  saying  that  we  are  against 
assistance  to  Communist  countries;  but 
the  President  can  furnish  it  if  he  finds 
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and  promptly  reports  to  the  Congress 
that,  first,  such  assistance  is  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  He  will 
have  to  take  the  responsibility  of  that 
decision,  as  he  is  charged  with  doing. 

Second,  he  has  to  find  that  the  re¬ 
cipient  country  is  not  controlled  by  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy. 
This  would  allow  him  to  give  aid  in  the 
case  of  Yugoslavia.  In  some  of  the  other 
countries,  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  give 
aid  under  this  act  because  he  could 
hardly  torture  that  language  to  find  that 
the  country  is  not  controlled  by  interna¬ 
tional  communism. 

Third,  he  must  also  find  and  report 
that  the  assistance  will  promote  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  recipient  country  from 
international  communism. 

We  Republicans  recently  adopted  a 
statement  of  policy.  In  essence  we  said 
in  that  statement  that  our  country 
should  support  measures  that  will  help 
encourage  the  efforts  of  countries  and 
people  to  remain  independent  or  to  be¬ 
come  independent.  This  amendment 
takes  the  same  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  rightly  deny  the  President  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  exercise  his  judgment  in 
this  field  where  he  has  the  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Taxes  are  ours;  foreign 
policy  is  his — with  guidelines  laid  down 
by  us. 

So  a  vote  for  the  Casey  amendment 
amended  by  the  Morgan  amendment,  is 
a  vote  against  aid  to  Communist-domi¬ 
nated  countries.  And  it  is  a  vote  for 
our  form  of  government,  our  Constitu¬ 
tion.  We  of  the  legislative  branch  ex¬ 
press  our  views,  and  I  do  as  emphatically 
as  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  or  any¬ 
body  else.  We  prescribe  guidelines,  cri¬ 
teria;  but  at  the  same  time  we  respect 
and  preserve  the  proper  role  of  the 
President. 

I  hope  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Casey  amendment  will  be  adopted,  and 
then  the  Casey  amendment  as  amended 
will  strengthen,  not  weaken,  both  our 
world  position  and  our  constitutional 
position. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Feighan  as  a 
substitute  amendment: 

“(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  and  no  commodities  may  be 
sold  or  given  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  any  country  holding  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Warsaw  Pact  or  the — Comecon — 
Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance,  or 
to  any  country  whose  form  of  government  is 
based  upon  the  Marxian -Lenin  concept  of 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  supported  by 
a  single  party  which  selects  and  controls  all 
candidates  for  public  office,  and  which 
prohibits  or  restricts  freedom  of  assembly, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  free¬ 
dom  of  movement,  and  the  right  to  dissent. 
This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant 
to  any  authority  contained  in  this  Act.” 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  differs  from  the  amendment 


offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Casey]  because  under  the  Casey 
amendment,  if  a  country  overthrows  a 
Communist  regime  and  establishes  a  free 
government,  the  President  could  not  give 
aid  to  any  of  the  countries  listed  in  his 
amendment,  but  my  amendment  would 
permit  the  President  to  give  assistance 
to  any  country  that  overthrows  any 
Communist  regime. 

The  continuation  of  American  assist¬ 
ance  in  any  form  to  the  Communist  re¬ 
gimes  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  is  a  vital 
issue  to  all  the  American  people.  The 
American  people  are  remarkably  well  in¬ 
formed  on  the  intention  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists  to  destroy  our  free  way  of  life  and 
to  replace  it  with  the  system  of  tyranny 
and  despotism  common  to  all  Communist 
regimes.  They  have  gladly  poured  out 
their  material  resources  to  stem  the  tide 
of  communism  and  to  strengthen  the 
cause  of  freedom  everywhere  in  the 
world.  They  recognize  the  life-and- 
death  character  of  the  war  which  the 
Communists  have  declared  upon  all  free 
people.  They  have  carried  the  burdens 
demanded  by  this  threat  at  great  sacri¬ 
fice,  but  our  people  have  demonstrated 
a  growing  discontent  with  the  practice 
of  our  Government  to  use  their  hard- 
earned  money  to  provide  economic  as¬ 
sistance  to  any  Communist  regime.  This 
tide  of  public  resentment  has  not  yet 
reached  its  full  crest.  The  danger  signs 
are  everywhere  that  if  we  continue  the 
bankrupt  course  of  sharing  our  material 
strength  with  Communist  regimes,  the 
American  people  will  soon  demand  a  to¬ 
tal  stop  to  all  foreign-assistance  pro¬ 
grams.  This  would  be  a  great  tragedy, 
because  I  believe  that  our  foreign-assist¬ 
ance  programs,  when  properly  oriented, 
have  made  and  can  continue  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  willing  of 
a  free  and  peaceful  world. 

The  overriding  issue  before  this  body 
today  is  whether  or  not  we  favor  sup¬ 
porting  Communist  regimes  anywhere  in 
the  world.  This  has  become  the  central 
issue,  because  the  record  of  performance 
with  regard  to  Yugoslavia  over  the  past 
14  years  is  so  balanced  against  U.S.  in¬ 
terests  that  we  can  no  longer  disregard 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  such  aid. 

That  record  shows  that  our  intention 
was  to  encourage  Tito  to  pull  away  from 
the  Communist  bloc,  as  a  means  of  frag¬ 
menting  the  Communist  empire,  but  that 
our  intentions  have  been  thwarted  and 
defeated.  The  Communist  regime  in 
Yugoslavia  has  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  it  marches  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  Russian  Communists  toward  the  goal 
of  communizing  the  world.  Moreover, 
that  record  identifies,  beyond  any  reason¬ 
able  doubt,  the  decisive  influence  our  as¬ 
sistance  has  had  in  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  grip  of  the  Tito 
regime  over  the  peoples  of  Yugoslavia. 

We  have  given  the  Tito  regime  over 
$2  y2  billion  in  assistance  during  the  past 
14  years  without  bringing  about  any  sub¬ 
stantive  change  in  the  internal  policies 
of  that  regime  or  influencing  in  the 
slightest  the  comradely  relations  between 
the  Titoites  and  the  Moscovites.  The 
peoples  of  Yugoslavia  have  been  the  pri¬ 
mary  victims  of  our  good  intentions  and 


the  American  taxpayers  have  been  the 
secondary  victims  of  these  intentions. 

The  case  of  American  assistance  to  the 
Communist  regime  in  Poland  differs 
from  that  of  Yugoslavia  only  in  the 
amount  of  assistance  extended  by  the 
United  States.  The  Communist  regime 
in  Poland  has  received  in  excess  of  $1 
billion  from  the  United  States  during  the 
past  6  years.  Gomulka’s  regime  was 
compelled  in  1956  to  make  concessions  to 
the  people  of  Poland  as  a  last  resort  to 
avoid  a  total  political  revolution  such  as 
occurred  in  Hungary  in  1956.  Under 
these  circumstances  American  assistance 
to  that  Communist  regime  was  inaug¬ 
urated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  situation 
today?  Most  of  the  concessions  granted 
to  the  people  of  Poland  in  1956  have 
been  completely  withdrawn  or  have  been 
tightened  up  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
meaningless.  The  Gomulka  regime  to¬ 
day  is  just  as  oppressive  as  any  other 
Communist  regime  insofar  as  the  basic 
freedoms  are  concerned.  But  it  is  more 
skillful  in  the  use  of  camouflage  to  cover 
its  policy. 

To  demonstrate  my  point,  let  me  point 
out  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  Cardinal 
Wyszynski,  the  Catholic  Primate  of  Po¬ 
land,  publicly  denounced  the  confisca¬ 
tory  tax  measures  imposed  by  the  Go¬ 
mulka  regime  on  the  last  Catholic  sem¬ 
inary  in  Warsaw.  The  Cardinal  pointed 
out  that  the  taxes  assessed  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  regime  were  of  such  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  nature  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  dispose  of  the  seminary  itself  in  order 
to  raise  the  funds  to  meet  these  taxes. 
Here  the  record  shows  the  more  we  give 
the  Communist  regime  of  Poland,  the 
tighter  they  draw  the  noose  of  oppression 
and  persecution  around  the  necks  of  the 
people,  the  God-fearing  people  of  Poland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  be¬ 
yond  any  doubt  that  we  can  loosen  this 
noose  of  tyranny  and  persecution  by  de¬ 
nying  the  Communist  regime  in  Poland 
any  further  American  assistance.  A 
vote  for  this  amendment  is  a  vote  for 
freedom  and  a  vote  against  tyranny  and 
despotism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
question — are  we  going  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  President — that  is  not  an  issue  in 
this  instance.  The  issue  is  whether  or 
not  Congress  is  willing  to  establish  an 
incentive  plan  under  which  the  Com¬ 
munist  regimes  anywhere  may  be  given 
a  clear  choice,  the  choice  of  abolishing 
the  Russian-style  system  of  tyranny 
which  they  have  imposed  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  captive  nations,  or  face  the 
wrath  of  the  people  which  shall  surely 
come  as  a  consequence  of  the  growing 
failures  of  these  Communist  regimes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  such 
Communist  regimes  must  find  food  re¬ 
sources  which  they  do  not  now  have  if 
they  are  going  to  survive.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  their  Russian  masters  cannot 
supply  these  needed  food  resources  be¬ 
cause  the  agricultural  system  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  has  provided  a  dismal  failure. 
It  should  be  clear  to  every  Member  of 
this  House  that  the  national  security  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States  are  best  sup¬ 
ported  when  we  offer  tottering  Com¬ 
munist  regimes  our  assistance,  only  on 
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a  condition  that  they  demonstrate  their 
desire  to  reform  and  to  disassociate 
themselves  from  the  Russians. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  issue  is  very  clear — 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  support 
Communist  regimes,  and  let  us  not  hide 
behind  this  cloak,  this  specious  cloak, 
of  flexibility  for  the  President.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  power 
of  the  President  being  exercised  as  he 
should  exercise  it,  but  this  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  determine,  whether  we  as 
Members  of  Congress  representing  our 
people  vote  to  give  their  hard-earned 
money  to  support  Communist  regimes 
which  are  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  our  way  of  life,  our  freedoms,  our 
basic  human  freedoms. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  have  listened  very 
carefully  to  the  gentleman.  However,  I 
have  a  problem. 

The  gentleman  says  that  our  national 
security  interests  are  best  served  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  assistance  of  any  kind  of  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia.  This  is  absolutely  con¬ 
trary  to  what  President  Truman  has 
said,  what  President  Eisenhower  said, 
and  what  President  Kennedy  said.  And 
these  men  have  had  the  constitutional 
authority  for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  very  glad  to  an¬ 
swer  that. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Please. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  In  the  first  place, 
President  Truman  gave  aid  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  only  after  Tito  and  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  regime  was  kicked  out  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  bloc  by  Stalin;  the  Truman  ad¬ 
ministration  gave  aid  to  Tito  only  as  an 
experiment,  only  as  an  effort  to  keep 
Tito  permanently  out  of  the  Russian 
bloc.  As  far  as  President  Truman  is 
concerned,  let  the  record  show  that  it 
was  his  bold  and  courageous  action  in 
launching  the  Greek -Turkey  aid  pro¬ 
gram  that  closed  the  Yugoslav-Greek 
border.  The  book  by  Djilas,  “Conversa¬ 
tions  With  Stalin,”  reveals  that  it  was 
Stalin  who  directed  Tito  to  close  the  bor¬ 
der  to  guerrilla  action  because  of  the 
heat  produced  by  the  Truman  doctrine. 
That  was  an  entirely  different  situation 
from  that  under  consideration  now. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Did  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  Cardinal 
Wyszynski  publicly  denounced  the  Go- 
mulka  regime? 

Mr,  FEIGHAN.  Yes,  indeed.  I  put  it 
in  the  Record  of  June  27,  beginning  at 
page  11125. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  any  other  Communist  country 
in  the  world  where  the  spiritual  head  of 
that  country  can  make  that  kind  of  a 
denunciation  in  public? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  my  remarks,  he  will  observe  that 
Cardinal  Wyszynski  prophesied  that  he 
probably  would  be  put  in  jail,  just  like 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  others.  Let 


me  quote  directly  from  Cardinal  Wyszyn¬ 
ski  on  this  vital  question: 

I  know  that  in  telling  you  all  this  I  am 
going  to  lay  myself  open  to  attacks  in  the 
press.  I  am  the  guilty  one,  the  troublemaker, 
the  instigator,  the  one  who  sows  division  in 
society;  I  shall  be  accused  of  all  that,  I  know; 
but  I  prefer  to  be  accused  today  rather  than 
in  50  years’  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  have  permission  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  three  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
served  notice  that  10  minutes  on  each 
amendment  was  plenty  of  time,  and  I 
am  therefore  impelled  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  sub¬ 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
to  the  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Feighan: 
Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
amendment,  insert  a  comma  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  “unless  the  President  finds  and  prompt¬ 
ly  reports  to  Congress  that:  (1)  such  as¬ 
sistance  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States;  (2)  the  recipient  country  is 
not  Controlled  by  the  international  Commu¬ 
nist  conspiracy;  and  (3)  such  assistance  will 
further  promote  the  independence  of  the 
recipient  country  from  international  com¬ 
munism.” 

(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and’ 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  as  the  reading  of  my  amendment 
indicates,  the  language  which  I  have  of¬ 
fered  as  an  amendment  to  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feighan]  is  identical  to  the  language  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  chairman  of  our  committee,  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

At  this  stage  of  the  debate,  perhaps, 
no  one’s  mind  will  be  changed  by  what  is 
said.  At  the  very  least  this  debate  has 
shown  we  are  all  agreed  that  we  are 
united  in  our  desire  to  defeat  the  inter¬ 
national  Communist  conspiracy.  The 
question  which  we  are  now  discussing 
affects  the  best  way  in  which  we  can 
promote  this  end,  and  our  own  national 
interests. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  lan¬ 
guage  will  very  severely  restrict  the  al¬ 
ready  limited  authority  of  the  executive 
branch  with  respect  to  Communist-con¬ 
trolled  or  dominated  countries. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to 
Yugoslavia.  Section  143  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  spells  out  specifi¬ 
cally  the  restrictions  which  already  apply 
to  any  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  The  President 
must  continuously  assure  himself,  first, 
that  Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  its 
independence;  second,  that  Yugoslavia  is 
not  participating  in  any.  policy  or  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Communist  conquest  of  the 
world;  and,  third,  that  the  furnishing  of 
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such  assistance  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

In  section  620(b)  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  passed  last  year  there  is 
this  general  provision: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Act  to  the  government  of  any  country  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  country 
is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  inter¬ 
national  Communist  movement. 

The  language  which  we  now  have  be¬ 
fore  us  would  put  further  restrictions  on 
the  ways  and  the  type  of  aid  which  we 
can  provide  and  the  positive  finding 
which  the  President  must  make  before 
he  could  be  authorized  to  provide  any 
assistance. 

The  suggestion  from  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
would  eliminate  even  Public  Law  480 
assistance  to  such  countries  as  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia.  As  we  all  know,  such 
aid  is  relatively  modest  at  the  present 
moment.  It  seems  very  inadvisable  for 
us  to  restrict  not  only  aid  under  this 
act  but  aid  under  Public  Law  480. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  also  that  the 
President  must  find  that  such  assistance 
will  be  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  We  require  a  very  direct  find¬ 
ing  and  a  report  to  the  Congress  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  furnish 
any  assistance.  We  must  have  a  find¬ 
ing.  again,  that  the  country  is  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy  and  will  further  promote  the 
independence  of  that  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Albert,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  desire,  first  of  all, 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  upon  his 
cogent  statement.  I  have  read  the  Mor¬ 
gan  amendment,  and  what  the  gentle¬ 
man  says  is  precisely  true.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  must  make  an  affirmative  finding 
and  report  to  the  Congress.  These  find¬ 
ings  must  be  conjunctive.  He  must 
make  three  specific  findings  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  each  and  every  decision  to  grant 
aid  to  any  country. 

Does  the  gentleman  not  agree  that  in 
writing  these  amendments  as  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  limited  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  we  are  writing  a  specific 
policy  into  law  with  respect  to  aid  to 
any  country  that  might  be  involved? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Are  we  not  for  the 
first  time  establishing  guidelines  with 
which  the  administration  must  comply, 
and  are  we  not  for  the  first  time  mak¬ 
ing  it  mandatory  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  conform  to  those  guidelines? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle - 
hi  an  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  compromise 
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meets  the  situation.  I,  for  one,  will  be 
insistent  that  the  Congress  call  upon 
the  administration  for  a  precise  and 
complete  accounting  of  its  compliance 
with  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
this  amendment,  if  this  amendment,  as 
amended,  is  adopted. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

We  must  remember  that  we  provide 
aid  not  only  to  the  governments  of  these 
countries,  but  to  some  extent  also  to  the 
peoples  of  these  countries.  We  have  had 
expressions  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  conditions  in  Poland. 

Because  of  the  tradition  of  close  con¬ 
nections  between  our  country  and  the 
Polish  people,  should  we  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
building  of  a  hospital  in  Krakow,  Po¬ 
land?  Or  provide  them  with  food  if  the 
circumstances  warrant? 

Impatience  has  been  expressed  that 
we  have  not  accomplished  enough  with 
the  discretionary  authority  which  the 
previous  Presidents  have  had.  I  might 
point  out  that  the  situation  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  has  changed  substantially,  at  least 
in  part,  because  we  have  expressed  in¬ 
terest  in  the  breakaway  that  occurred 
when  Stalin  kicked  Tito  out  back  in  1948. 
There  has  been  an  opening  in  Yugoslavia 
to  Western  ideas  and  influences.  Eng¬ 
lish  has  replaced  Russian  as  the  second 
language  in  the  country.  American 
films  and  books  are  popular.  The  Voice 
of  America  is  not  jammed.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  Yugoslavia’s  trade  is  now 
with  the  West.  All  these  things  are  solid 
evidence  that  the  monolithic  character 
of  the  Soviet  conspiracy  has  been  broken 
to  some  extent.  To  me  this  is  an  emi¬ 
nently  desirable  trend,  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  our  own  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Republi¬ 
cans  have  adopted,  with  very  little  dis¬ 
agreement,  a  statement  of  principles  only 
last  month.  I  was  one  of  six  Members 
of  the  House  which  drafted  this  declara¬ 
tion.  I  would  like  to  quote  very  briefly 
from  this  statement,  because  it  does  rep¬ 
resent  what  I  believe.  The  language 
which  we  are  now  considering,  I  believe, 
would  incorporate,  would  embody,  this 
philosophy : 

Demands  for  assistance  by  those  who  hang 
back  from  the  struggle  between  freedom 
and  slavery  do  not  deserve  the  high  priority 
that  the  pressing  needs  of  freedom’s  friends 
should  have. 

Aid  to  our  sister  American  Republics  is, 
by  law,  conditional  upon  progress  toward 
development  of  free  institutions.  Aid  should 
not  be  extended  to  any  Communist  state 
that  will  not  accept  equally  stringent  con¬ 
ditions. 

I  submit  that  the  language  we  are  now 
considering  applies  these  equally  strin¬ 
gent  conditions.  I  recognize  that  there 
are  those  who  say  that  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  we  provide  any  aid 
to  the  enemy,  in  whatever  form  he  ap¬ 
pears.  But,  it  seems  to  me,  we  should  be 
able  to  let  the  President  differentiate 
between  the  types  of  enemies. 

If  a  Gomulka  rises  in  some  other  coun¬ 
try,  it  might  well  be  in  our  own  national 
interest  to  move  to  help  that  breaking 


away  of  a  Communist-dominated  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  not  simply  a  question  of 
whether  we  do  or  do  not  favor  Com¬ 
munist  regimes  anywhere.  It  is  not  sim¬ 
ply  a  question  of  whether  they  are  Com¬ 
munist  or  not.  If  they  are  moving  in 
our  direction,  if  they  are  showing  some 
desire  or  ability  to  get  out  from  under 
the  Communist  conspiracy,  it  seems  to 
me  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  move 
rapidly.  We  should  be  able  to  exercise 
the  kind  of  authority  and  provide  the 
kind  of  aid  that  we  have  in  the  past,  in 
the  best  interest  of  this  country. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  concerning  the 
three  instances  in  which  the  President, 
according  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa,  must  make  an  affirmative  finding. 
I  see  in  No.  2,  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try  is  not  controlled  by  the  interna¬ 
tionalist  Communist  conspiracy.  Then 
No.  3,  that  such  assistance  will  fur¬ 
ther  promote  the  independence  of  the 
recipient  country  from  international 
communism.  Does  that  or  does  it  not 
create  a  paradoxical  situation?  How 
can  you  find  both?  I  would  like  the 
record  to  speak  out  on  that  particular 
subject,  if  the  gentleman  can  answer. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  brought  that  out  at  this 
time.  Yugoslavia  would  be  as  good  an 
example  as  any.  There  might  be  a  find¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  international  Communist 
conspiracy  and,  yet,  no  finding  that 
assistance  will  promote  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  that  country  from  the  tentacles 
of  the  international  Communist  con¬ 
spiracy,  which  they  project  either  by 
trade  or  politically.  There  must  be  a 
finding  on  all  three  points.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  inconsistent  in  any  way  to 
have  this  triple  requirement.  Subsection 
2,  in  effect,  is  in  existing  law  but  sub¬ 
section  1  and  subsection  3  add  further 
restrictions  to  present  law. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
convinced  that  if  we  ban  all  assistance, 
including  even  food,  to  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland,  under  any  condition,  we  will  be 
handing  the  Soviet  Union  a  tremendous 
propaganda  weapon  to  use  very  effec¬ 
tively  against  us  everywhere.  It  will  cite 
our  action  as  proof  that  the  United 
States  is  not  really  interested  in 
humanity. 

I  also  am  convinced  that  if  we  take 
this  step  we  will  be  depriving  our  friends 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain — and  they  num¬ 
ber  in  the  millions — of  one  of  their  most 
effective  anti-Communist  and  pro- 
American  arguments.  We  will  be  de¬ 
priving  them  of  concrete  proof  of  the 
friendship  of  the  American  people  for 
the  hungry,  underprivileged,  and  free¬ 
dom-loving  people  throughout  the  world, 
no  matter  who  they  are  and  whether  or 
not  they  are  the  victims  of  totalitarian 
oppressors. 

We  are  not  dealing  here  with  the 
weapons  of  war.  We  are  talking  about 
assistance  and  people  who  need  it.  We 
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are  not  talking  about  help  to  Tito  and 
Gomulka  who,  like  all  rulers,  cannot  last 
forever — and  I  do  not  require  any  proof 
that  either  of  these  people  are  Commu¬ 
nists — we  are  talking  about  continuing 
the  Kennedy  and  Eisenhower  policies  of 
seeking  and  helping  friends  and  allies 
among  people  rather  than  among 
rulers. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  succeeding,  I 
think  is  answered  very  well  by  a  pam¬ 
phlet  that  came  to  me  a  moment  ago.  I 
obtained  it  from  the  committee.  It  is 
entitled  “Results  of  the  U.S.  Assistance 
to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.”  I  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  all  of  you. 

We  all  know  Moscow  wants  the  en¬ 
slaved  peoples  to  feel  that  they  have  been 
abandoned  by  the  free  world.  If  we  cut 
off  the  possibility  of  sending  them  even 
food,  they  will  feel  abandoned  indeed. 

What  will  the  result  of  this  be? 

Their  resistance  to  the  Communist 
oppression  will  be  undercut,  and  this 
means  that  our  own  security  will  be 
weakened.  Many  authorities  are  firmly 
convinced  that  for  years  one  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  deterrents  to  world  war  III  has  been 
the  resistance  of  enslaved  people  to  their 
Communist  masters.  Help  Moscow 
break  that  resistance  and  you  increase 
the  potentialities  of  Communist 
aggression. 

Mr.  Chairman,  erosion  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  empire  has  begun  even  though 
that  empire  is  still  making  gains  outside 
its  borders.  More  and  more,  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains 
are  speaking  up.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Communist  rulers  hear  their  voices. 

Shall  we  now  reverse  ourselves,  shackle 
the  President,  and  abandon  the  gains 
that  have  been  made  through  our  con¬ 
tacts  with  and  help  to  the  people  of 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
food  is  a  weapon  of  war?  And  that 
when  we  are  supplying  food  to  Com¬ 
munist  regimes,  which  incidentally  at 
the  same  time  are  exporting  food,  that 
the  food  that  we  give  primarily  goes  to 
the  Communist  elite? 

Mr.  WALTER.  No;  I  will  answer  the 
gentleman.  The  food  does  not  go  to  the 
Communist  elite.  I  saw  how  food  was 
being  distributed  in  Yugoslavia.  I  know 
that  the  people  all  over  that  country 
know  where  that  food  came  from.  They 
told  me  so.  They  knew  very  well  that 
they  got  this  assistance  from  the  United 
States. 

By  supporting  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan],  we  can  indicate  our  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  regime  in  Poland  and  in 
Yugoslavia  and  at  the  same  time  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  President  in  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  imposed  on  him 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment. 
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(Mr.  BARRY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

(Mr.  BARRY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  illusions  that  any  argumentation  that 
I  might  present  would  change  the  vote 
of  anyone  in  the  Chamber.  However, 
there  are  certain  facts  I  would  like  to 
lay  before  the  Members  of  this  body. 

As  our  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck],  has  often, 
said  to  the  Republicans  of  this  House,  a 
Congressman  is  only  as  good  as  his  in¬ 
formation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  impose  upon  the 
judgment  of  any  of  you,  but  I  would  like 
to  supply  some  of  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  pamphlet  that  was  received 
from  the  State  Department  only  this 
morning,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter]  referred  to 
a  few  moments  ago. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I 
have  not  been  to  Yugoslavia,  although 
I  was  in  Poland  over  the  Easter  holi¬ 
days. 

In  Poland  the  Voice  of  America  broad¬ 
casts  are  unjammed.  That  is  fact  No. 
1. 

Fact  No.  2 :  In  Yugoslavia  English  has 
replaced  Russian  as  the  most  widely 
taught  language  in  the  country. 

Fact  No.  3 :  American  and  western 
books  are  readily  available  at  book  shops. 

Fact  No.  4:  The  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  are  un jammed. 

Fact  No.  5:  The  U.S.  Information 
Service  is  permitted  to  carry  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any 
eastern  European  country. 

Fact  No.  6:  American  and  western 
European  newspapers  and  magazines 
are  sold  on  newsstands. 

Fact.  No.  7 :  The  New  York  Times  and 
Herald  Tribune  are  subscribed  to  by  70 
libraries. 

In  Poland  220  primary  schoolteachers 
questioned  on  novels,  on  whether  they 
like  Polish  or  Soviet  novels,  and  they 
were  asked  to  list  them  along  with  Amer¬ 
ican  novels,  the  220  schoolteachers  did 
not  list  a  single  Communist  writer.  Ra¬ 
dio  Warsaw,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
greatly  offended  by  this,  and  reported  to 
the  people  that  the  children  of  the 
schools  embraced  the  capitalistic  school 
system  in  their  essays. 

Let  us  go  to  Yugoslavia  for  a  minute. 
There  have  been  two  books  published  in 
Yugoslavia  first,  “The  New  Class,”  by 
Milovan  Djilas;  and  second,  “Conversa¬ 
tion  With  Stalin.” 

Both  books  shook  the  Communist 
world  and  came  out  of  the  present  cli¬ 
mate  of  Yugoslavia. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
in  Yugoslavia  newspapers  they  carry 
Associated  Press  and  UPI  dispatches. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  that  Djilas  is  in  jail  for  dissenting. 
Both  “The  New  Class”  and  “Conversa¬ 
tions  With  Stalin”  by  Djilas  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  be  printed  in  Yugoslavia  and 
forbidden  to  be  distributed  in  Yugoslavia. 
Djilas  went  to  jail  the  second  time  after 
“Conversations  With  Stalin”  was  printed 
in  the  United  States. 


Mr.  BARRY.  In  Poland  the  Catholics, 
who  make  up  95  percent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  enjoy  the  basic  freedom  of  worship. 
In  Poland  I  observed  over  the  Easter 
holidays  that  they  worshiped  4  days. 
They  worshiped  on  Good  Friday,  they 
worshiped  on  Saturday,  they  worshiped 
on  Easter  Sunday,  and  they  topped  it  off 
by  flocking  to  the  churches  again  on 
Easter  Monday. 

I  have  been  told  there  were  2,000  new 
churches  built  in  Poland  since  the  war. 
I  personally  went  to  some  of  these 
churches  to  inspect  them.  I  saw  that 
the  mortar  was  new.  I  went  into  the 
churches — I  saw  them  crowded.  I  saw 
them  worshiping  God  in  the  same  way 
we  worship  God  in  this  country. 

In  Yugoslavia,  harsh  repression  of  reli¬ 
gion  abruptly  ended  in  1949.  A  law  was 
passed  in  1953  to  normalize  relations  be¬ 
tween  church  and  state.  Archbishop 
Stepinac  was  released  from  prison  in 
1951.  The  Moslems  are  represented  in 
Yugoslavia  too.  The  Moslem  assembly 
in  1957  thanked  the  Tito  regime  for  the 
fact  that  they  were  “completely  free”  to 
worship  God  in  their  own  way. 

•  What  about  the  facts  on  the  socializa¬ 
tion  and  collectivization  of  farmland? 
In  Yugolsavia  only  12  percent  of  the 
farmland  is  presently  collectivized.  In 
Poland  only  13  percent  is  presently 
collectivized. 

What  about  our  trade  with  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland?  In  1948  our  exports  to 
Yugoslavia  amounted  to  $8  million.  Our 
exports  for  1961  rose  to  $153  million 
How  about  imports?  Five  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  1948  and  $40  million  in  1961. 

How  about  Poland?  In  1948  exports 
were  $55  million;  in  1961,  $74  million; 
imports,  1948,  $1.2  million  and  in  1961, 
$41.3  million. 

Now,  under  our  Public  Law  480,  we  had 
an  agreement  with  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  which  makes  it  possible  that  some 
of  these  soft  currencies  will  be  repaid  in 
U.S.  dollars  at  a  future  date.  We  do  not 
have  that  sort  of  an  agreement  with 
some  of  the  non-Communist  countries. 
Under  Public  Law  480,  commodity  sup¬ 
port,  the  zlotys  received  from  our  sales 
are  used  to  support  CARE  and  Church 
World  Service,  and  the  Children’s  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Krakow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(Mr.  BARRY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pillion)  was  given  permission  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  am  most  disturbed  by 
the  language  of  the  amendment.  As  I 
view  the  language,  Red  China  and  Cuba 
could  both  become  eligible  for  aid  under 
that  language,  because  neither  country  is 
under  the  military,  political,  or  economic 
control  of  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy;  in  fact,  “international  Com¬ 
munist  conspiracy”  is  a  very  vague  and 
loose  term.  Cuba  is  not  a  Communist 
country  because  of  its  control  by  Khru¬ 
shchev  or  by  its  control  by  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party.  It  is  a  Communist 
country  that  has  welcomed  and  associ¬ 
ated  itself  not  under  control  of  Moscow 
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and  Khrushchev  and  the  Communist 
Party,  so  that  the  amendment  that  is 
before  the  House  today  completely  nul¬ 
lifies  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  two 
original  amendments. 

Now,  can  the  gentleman  tell  me  what 
“international  Communist  conspiracy” 
is? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  I  will  give  him  the 
results  of  the  past  when  Yugoslavia  split 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  1948 : 

First.  Russia  was  cut  off  from  direct 
access  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Second.  Yugoslavia  ended  her  inter¬ 
vention  in  Greece,  with  the  closing  of  the 
border,  where  infiltration  into  Greece 
had  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
Government  of  Greece  to  win  their  vic¬ 
tory,  which  they  later  did  win,  after  this 
border  was  closed. 

Third.  Albania  was  isolated. 

Fourth.  We  were  able  to  get  a  compro¬ 
mise  on  Trieste. 

Fifth.  Now,  mind  you,  we  are  not  the 
only  ones  interested  in  whether  we  main¬ 
tain  a  cordial  relationship  with  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  Italy  will  be  able  to  forgo  con¬ 
centrating  on  its  borders  and  can  now  re¬ 
lax  and  allow  its  Government  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  internal  procedures.  This 
is  what  they  have  been  doing  in  the  last 
7  or  8  years  which  has  resulted  in  a  boom 
in  the  Italian  economy. 

There  is  a  belief  that  has  gone  about 
that  there  is  no  advantage  to  a  Commu¬ 
nist  country  not  being  dominated  by  the 
Kremlin.  But  let  me  say  this  to  the 
Members  of  the  House:  The  great  Com¬ 
munist  myth  which  existed  for  years, 
was  that  the  Soviets  dominated  every¬ 
thing.  But  when  Yugoslavia  broke  this 
myth  it  led  to  the  split  which  broke, 
second,  in  East  Germany,  then  third, 
in  the  bloody  uprising  in  Poland  and, 
fourth,  in  the  revolt  in  Hungary.  All 
of  these  breaks  were  made  possible  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  myth  was 
broken  when  Yugoslavia  broke  from  the 
Kremlin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  give  my  sup¬ 
port  to  the  amendment  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
sen].  Many  of  you  know  that  I  have 
vigorously  opposed  many  of  President 
Kennedy’s  proposals  and  programs. 
However,  under  our  Constitution,  the 
President  is  given  the  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  our 
Nation.  If  he  is  to  discharge  this  all- 
important  responsibility,  he  must  have 
enough  flexibility  to  take  advantage  of 
every  situation  anywhere  in  the  world, 
particularly  with  reference  to  cracks  in 
the  solid  front  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

I  have  no  more  desire  than  has  any 
other  American  to  assist  communism 
with  my  taxes.  But  all  of  us  know  in  our 
hearts  that  there  are  millions  of  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  countries  such 
as  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Yugoslavia,  and  even  in  China  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  who  cherish  liberty  and  have 
the  same  love  of  fredom  that  we  our¬ 
selves  have.  We  know  this  because  many 
of  our  most  loyal  freedom-loving  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  descended  from  those  who  came 
from  these  very  nations.  It  would  be 
sheer  folly,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  slam  the  door,  categorically, 
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on  all  of  these  people.  We  would  thereby 
force  them  still  more  firmly  into  the 
arms  of  the  international  Communist 
monster. 

May  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  the  same  latitude  which 
we  gave  President  Eisenhower.  The 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  and  the 
one  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  should  be  sup¬ 
ported.  It  is  my  frank  opinion  that  the 
proposals  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  should  not  be 
adopted  without  these  amendments. 

(Mr.  OSMERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bow  moves  that  the  committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  get  the  floor  here  today  with 
the  Committee  taking  up  most  of  the 
time  and  giving  extra  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  bring 
the  House  back  to  the  constitutional 
question  which  was  raised  by  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  and  by 
others  who  are  fearful  that  we  may  in¬ 
vade  the  prerogatives  of  the  President. 
I  should  like  to  remind  the  gentleman 
that  the  same  Constitution  says  that  no 
moneys  shall  be  spent  unless  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  So  the  responsibility  of  how 
money  is  spent  is  placed  upon  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  we  are  not  invading  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  President.  We  are  retain¬ 
ing  for  ourselves  the  rights  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
be  made.  If  we  attempt  to  do  these 
things  in  appropriation  bills,  such  bills 
are  subject  to  the  point  of  order  of  leg¬ 
islating  upon  an  appropriation  bill.  So 
this  is  our  opportunity  to  exercise  the 
prerogatives  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives — you  as  the  Representatives  of 
the  people — in  determining  the  manner 
in  which  the  money  of  the  people  will 
be  spent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  before  the  final  vote  is  taken 
we  have  gotten  so  far  away  from  the 
excellent  statement  made  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey],  who  out¬ 
lined  what  this  cost  is  to  the  American 
people,  what  it  is  doing  to  us  and  what  it 
is  taking  from  us.  So  I  simply  wanted  to 
get  us  back,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  our  constitutional  respon¬ 
sibility.  We  are  not  invading  any 
province  of  the  President,  but  we  are 
exercising  that  which  we  should  and 
must  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  I  do  not 
think  that  we  on  this  motion  should 
now  defeat  this  foreign  aid  program 
completely.  So  the  motion  should  be 


voted  against — the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan]  and  likewise  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  and  support  their 
amendments.  I  believe  that  we  must  go 
ahead  with  our  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  basis  of  having  confidence 
in  the  President,  whomever  the  Presi¬ 
dent  might  be.  When  the  President 
was  President  Truman  I  stood  here  and 
said  that  he  had  charge  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States;  under  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  that  our  U.S. 
security  lies  within  the  discretion  of  the 
President  on  foreign  policy.  We  in 
Congress  cannot  each  have  all  the  cur¬ 
rent  secret  advice  and  facts  to  which 
the  President  has  access.  Therefore  we 
must  trust  our  President.  As  a  strong 
Eisenhower  supporter,  I  reemphasized 
that  feeling  when  President  Eisenhower 
was  President. 

I  believe  firmly  that  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  is  our  President  of  the  whole 
country.  I  have  confidence  in  him  as 
I  have  known  and  worked  with  him  for 
a  long  time,  and  this  is  no  time  for 
partisanship.  I  would  like  to  say  both 
to  our  Democratic  and  Republican 
friends  that  the  language  of  these 
amendments  is  clearly  sufficient  to  do 
what  Congress  feels  should  be  done;  to 
protect  the  prerogatives  of  the  House 
as  well  as  the  separation  of  powers,  and 
to  protect  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  doubt  that  is  true. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  anybody  who 
feels  that  the  language  is  not  sufficient 
in  any  respect.  But  if  you  do  not  have 
confidence  in  the  President  and  feel  that 
the  language  is  sufficient,  then  you 
should  vote  that  “no  confidence”  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I 
strongly  oppose  such  a  vote  of  no 
confidence. 

As  a  Republican  and  a  stanch  sup¬ 
porter  of  this  country  I  do  not  believe  I 
can  do  that,  and  therefore  I  feel  that 
we  should,  regardless  of  party,  vote 
either  for  the  amendment  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  or  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

May  I  shortly  give  some  history  of 
myself?  History  will  show  that  I  was 
the  first  Member  of  this  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  who  offered  an  amendment 
to  bar  all  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  when  U.S. 
foreign  aid  legislation  first  was  debated 
in  the  Truman  administration.  I  have 
consistently  been  against  military  aid 
to  Tito  or  any  dictator  government,  or 
for  the  giving  of  military  planes  to  Tito, 
of  any  kind  or  variety.  But  I  have  been 
to  Poland  and  I  have  been  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  When  I  arrived  in  Yugoslavia 
I  was  told  I  was  one  of  four  people  in 
Congress  whom  they  least  expected  to 
see.  I  asked  who  they  were.  One  was 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Walter;  another  was  the  Congresswoman 
from  New  York,  Mrs.  Kelly;  the  third 
was  the  late  Senator  McCarthy,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  the  fourth  was  myself. 
Because  of  the  tense  situation  there  I 
stayed  with  our  Ambassador,  Mr.  Riddel  - 
berger,  in  his  house,  without  disclosing 
that  I  was  other  than  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher.  But  I  found  that  the  Yugoslav 


people  had  not  changed.  I  found  a 
wonderful,  warmhearted  people  who 
liked  the  West,  just  as  Congressman 
“Tad”  Walter  said.  I  was  welcomed 
everywhere.  I  wanted  to  see  if  religion 
was  free  in  Yugoslavia,  so  I  went  to  the 
church  and  when  it  was  time  for  the 
service,  asked  the  man  in  charge  to  let 
me  toll  the  bell.  He  stood  aside  and  let 
me  ring  the  church  bell. 

In  Poland  I  went  out  to  see  how  the 
workers  were  trying  to  get  along.  They 
are  poor  but  they  are  church  members. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  the  Polish  people 
are  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
I  think  it  is  wonderful;  and  I  am  a  Pres¬ 
byterian. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  abandon 
these  good  people  in  Eastern  Europe  of 
these  captive  countries  because  these 
governments  are  governments  by  force 
imposed  upon  them  against  their  will. 

In  conclusion,  I  say  to  you  that  if  you 
vote  against  the  Morgan  and  Frelinghuy¬ 
sen  amendments,  you  vote  against  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  President  of  the  Ufiited 
States.  Also,  the  wording  of  these 
amendments,  their  provisions,  is  ade¬ 
quate  for  our  complete  protection.  They 
have  been  gone  over  carefully  and  a 
good  workable  compromise  reached. 

So  I  strongly  recommend  this  com¬ 
promise  rather  than  the  extreme  views 
of  my  other  friends  whose  views  I  re¬ 
spect  highly;  but  likewise  I  disagree  with 
strongly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  try  and  set  the  record  straight 
as  to  what  is  contained  in  this  amend¬ 
ment.  First  of  all,  there  is  no  aid  to 
Poland  slated  in  this  bill.  There  is  no 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  slated  or  scheduled  or 
provided  for  in  this  bill.  What  is  in¬ 
volved  in  this  debate,  in  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  is  whether 
or  not  we  shall  have  a  shift  of  policy. 
There  can  be  no  more  anti-Commu- 
nist  in  this  body  than  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter].  The 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  would  al¬ 
low  all  of  us  to  march  just  as  strongly 
against  communism  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey],  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan], 

We  can  express  our  will,  our  hatred, 
if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way,  of  com¬ 
munism  and  all  that  it  stands  for  by 
voting  for  the  amendment  of  my  col¬ 
league  from  New  Jersey. 

But  at  the  same  time  let  us  keep  in 
mind  that  there  is  no  aid  in  this  bill  for 
Poland.  There  is  no  aid  in  this  bill  for 
Yugoslavia.  What  this  amendment 
really  seeks  is  to  shift  the  policy  that 
has  been  the  policy  of  three  adminis¬ 
trations. 

Do  we  really  want  to  tell  off  Mr.  Tito 
at  the  expense  of  the  national  interest? 
This  is  what  is  involved.  Are  we  more 
interested  in  the  appearance  of  being 
anti-Communist  than  we  are  being  anti¬ 
communist,  and  allowing  our  President, 
whoever  he  may  be,  to  do  something  to 
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exploit  the  cracks  that  are  now  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Communist  bloc?  This  is  the 
issue  here  today. 

We  have  already  expended  $2.4  billion, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  stated. 
Are  we  going  to  write  this  off  and  say  we 
made  a  serious  mistake  now,  when  it  may 
not  cost  us  another  penny?  There  is 
not  another  penny  involved  in  this  bill 
that  we  must  give  to  Yugoslavia.  There 
is  not  another  penny  involved  in  this  bill 
that  we  must  give  to  Poland.  I  think 
the  record  ought  to  include  that  this  is 
the  issue:  Shall  we  continue  a  long-range 
policy  that  can  bear  great  results? 

All  that  is  involved  now  is  the  question 
of  whether  we  are  going  to  enjoy  the 
momentary  satisfaction  of  telling  Tito 
off  or  are  we  going  to  have  a  cold  calcu¬ 
lated  policy  based  on  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Tito  is  not  a  very 
desirable  character  to  any  of  us.  I  have 
heard  the  argument,  let  the  Communists 
starve,  let  us  not  give  them  any  food; 
let  the  people  fight  for  freedom.  But  we 
are  not  offering  them  freedom  instead 
of  food.  We  did  not  give  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Red  China  any  food.  They 
are  just  as  Communist  as  they  can  be. 
So  we  are  not  going  to  prove  anything 
by  allowing  a  revolt  to  ferment  in  Po¬ 
land.  Nowhere  in  the  world  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  more  friendly  to  us  than  the  people 
of  Poland,  nowhere  do  people  show 
greater  contempt  for  communism  than 
do  the  Polish  people  despite  the  Russian 
divisions  that  surround  them.  However, 
this  is  really  not  the  issue.  What  is  in¬ 
volved  is  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  Shall  we  tie  the  hands  of  our 
President,  who  is  entrusted  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  conduct  foreign  policy? 
Shall  we  here  today  start  a  new  prece¬ 
dent  of  congressional  estoppel  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  delicate  matter,  only  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  access  to  intelligence  reports 
and  the  reports  of  our  ambassadors. 
Only  he  bears  the  final  responsibility  of 
proper  evaluation  in  the  light  of  our  na¬ 
tional  interest.  Our  foreign  policy  can¬ 
not  be  conducted  in  the  darkness  of  ig¬ 
norance,  emotion  or  local  appeal. 

We  cannot  tie  our  President’s  hands 
and  still  expect  him  to  guide  us  through 
these  perilous  times. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No;  I  will  not,  un¬ 
less  I  get  additional  time.  Then  I  will 
be  very  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  be  permitted  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  The  gentleman  said 
he  does  not  want  a  revolt  in  Poland. 
The  revolt  would  not  be  against  the 
United  States,  as  the  gentleman  implied, 
it  would  be  against  the  yoke  of  tyranny 
of  the  Communist  regime  over  the  necks 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  did  not  say  I  did 
not  want  a  revolt.  I  have  heard  this 
theory  of  making  profit  out  of  distress. 
Mr.  Stalin  had  this  theory  before  World 


War  II.  He  said,  “Let  the  Germans 
suffer.  Let  the  Nazi’s  run  their  course, 
and  after  Hitler  communism  will  take 
over.”  But  20  million  Russians  were 
killed  and  there  were  additional  millions 
of  people  slaughtered  throughout  the 
world  because  Hitler  came  to  power.  We 
cannot  make  a  profit  out  of  the  distress 
of  others.  The  only  thing  that  could 
happen  is  that  if  the  people  in  Poland 
starve  they  may  well  be  goaded  to  re¬ 
volt  and  then  be  stomped  on.  Useless 
slaughter  is  not  the  answer  to  commu¬ 
nism  as  Hungary  proved. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  just  answered 
the  gentleman’s  question. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  just  got  the  gentle¬ 
man  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  And  you  are 
using  4. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  If  the  people  revolt 
they  will  be  revolting  against  the  regime, 
and  we  must  not  forget  the  strong  pos¬ 
sibility  that  there  will  be  a  revolt  by  all 
other  Communist-dominated  nations 
and  we  would  have  a  total  revolution 
which  the  Red  empire,  the  Red  army, 
or  no  other  army  in  the  world  could 
suppress. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  disagree  but 
I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  And  do  not  forget 
when  the  Hungarians  revolted,  we  stood 
shamefully  by  without  giving  them,  any 
recognition,  I  mean  even  apart  from 
military  assistance. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  request  2  additional  min¬ 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  do  hope  we  will 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Freling- 
huysen], 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  comment  on  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  we  were  to  pass  the 
Casey  amendment  without  the  Morgan 
amendment,  or  the  Feighan  amendment 
without  the  Frelinghuysen  amendment, 
we  would  make  it  impossible  for  the 
President  at  the  moment  of  such  a  re¬ 
volt  to  go  in  and  give  assistance  to  the 
people  revolting. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Absolutely,  the 
gentleman  has  made  an  excellent  point. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  thought  it  was  a  mistake 
to  build  up  the  Communist  tyrants,  but 
that  has  been  done.  Are  we  today  to 
take  action  which  would  tell  the  people 
who  feel  we  are  their  only  hope,  that  we 
are  now  going  to  abandon  them?  Rath¬ 
er,  let  us  send  them  a  message  that  we 
stand  by  them.  Let  us  not  destroy  their 
hope  of  receiving  assistance  at  the  right 
moment,  and  thereby  discourage  them 
from  broader  and  stronger  resistance, 
and  ultimate  revolt. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman 
has  made  an  excellent  point.  This  is 
what  is  involved.  In  this  policy  of  the 
United  States,  shall  we  have  a  policy 
wherein  our  President  can  exploit  the 
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cracks  in  the  Communist  wall  as  they 
appear?  Our  policy  is  aimed  at  encour¬ 
aging  nationalism  in  the  Communist  em¬ 
pire.  If  the  Communist  empire  should 
break  up  into  a  series  of  national  states, 
they  no  longer  pose  a  threat  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  supernationa^ 
concept  of  communism  with  sabotage 
and  with  subversion  that  is  a  threat  to 
the  United  States.  The  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  would  throw 
back  into  the  Communist  oi'bit  anyone 
who  seeks  to  break  away  from  the  Com¬ 
munist  orbit  and  irrevocably  commit 
them  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  policy 
gives  these  nations  in  the  Communist 
bloc  hope  and  faith  and  an  opportunity 
of  choice.  This  is  what  is  involved. 

Certainly  it  is  easier  to  come  up  here 
and  say,  I  am  anti-Communist  and  that 
we  should  cut  off  aid  to  the  Communist 
countries.  But  nobody  can  be  more 
anti-Communist  than  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter].  He 
has  proven  that  throughout  his  career 
here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  why  we  walk  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  with  him  in  trying  not  only  to  oppose 
communism  but  to  allow  our  President 
to  have  sufficient  flexibility  to  exploit  the 
cracks  in  the  Communist  bloc. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendments  close  at  3:15 
p.m.  with  the  last  10  minutes  reserved 
to  the  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  would  that 
preclude  the  offering  of  another  amend¬ 
ment  to  this  section? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  would  not  pre¬ 
clude  the  offering  of  an  amendment  to 
this  section. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  all 
debate  on  the  pending  amendments  close 
at  3:15  o’clock  with  the  last  10  minutes 
to  be  reserved  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  object. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  refusing  me 
the  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  is  one  of 
those  objecting  to  additional  time  for 
Members  on  this  side. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  have  not  objected  to 
any  such  request. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Make  your  speech  for  the 
platform,  make  your  speech  for  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  get  it  over  with. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  did  not  object  to  any 
Member  having  additional  time.  I  sat 
here  patiently  for  2  hours  seeking  rec¬ 
ognition  and  never  once  objected  to  any 
other  Member  having  additional  time. 
The  gentleman  is  absolutely  wrong.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]  for  his  courtesy  in  refusing  me 
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the  additional  time  to  express  my  beliefs. 
I  certainly  feel  that  any  Member  should 
have  sufficient  time  to  express  his  views 
on  this  important  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]. 
I  had  a  similar  amendment  at  the  desk 
but  because  of  the  procedure  I  was  not 
able  to  offer  my  amendment.  However, 
the  purpose  is  the  same  and  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
prohibiting  any  further  aid  to  Com¬ 
munist  countries.  I  believe  the  substi¬ 
tute  offered  by  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
will  accomplish  this  same  purpose,  there¬ 
fore  I  rise  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  humble  judg¬ 
ment  it  makes  no  more  sense  to  strength¬ 
en  a  Communist  economy  than  to  arm  it. 
The  military  potential  of  a  nation  is  di¬ 
rectly  dependent  upon  its  economic  sta¬ 
bility.  If  a  nation  has  a  strong  economy 
it  can  maintain  and  support  a  strong 
military  force.  If  its  economy  is  shaky 
and  unstable  it  cannot  support  such  a 
military  force  and  it  ceases  to  become  a 
potential  threat  to  the  security  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  United  States.  Giving  aid 
in  any  form  to  a  Communist  government 
strengthens  its  economy  and  thereby  en¬ 
hances  the  military  potential  of  that 
government. 

Aid  to  Communist  nations  can  cnly 
serve  to  enhance  international  commu¬ 
nism.  On  the  basis  of  the  record,  aid  to 
communism  is  always  detrimental  to  our 
country.  It  permits  them  to  use  this  aid 
to  cover  up  their  own  shortcomings  and 
to  put  down  unrest  and  internal  strife. 

It  serves  to  build  up  their  lagging 
economy  and  frees  their  funds,  re¬ 
sources,  and  manpower  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  detrimental  to  the  welfare  and  se¬ 
curity  of  America  and  the  free  world. 
It  perpetuates  an  evil  system  designed 
and  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  this 
country  and  assists  them  in  tightening 
their  stranglehold  on  the  dominated 
peoples  of  the  world. 

When  we  provide  these  Communist 
governments  with  assistance,  it,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  tells  the  people  forced  to  live  under 
the  Red  regime  that  the  United  States 
looks  with  favor  upon  what  that  Com¬ 
munist  government  is  doing.  We  de¬ 
lude  and  deceive  the  citizens  of  those 
nations  into  believing  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  looks  with  approval  upon  and  is 
in  sympathy  with  the  Communist  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Such  aid  helps  Communist  leaders  to 
strengthen  their  personal  dictatorships. 
It  lengthens  and  worsens  the  misery  and 
the  agony  of  the  people  in  the  Commu¬ 
nist-ruled  nations.  It  makes  their  slav¬ 
ery  look  permanent  and  it  bi'eaks,  per¬ 
haps  beyond  repair,  their  hopes  for 
liberation  and  their  faith  in  the  United 
States  as  leader  of  the  free  world  and  as 
champion  of  democracy. 

Many  of  the  people  who  live  within  the 
satellite  nations  want  to  rise  in  revolt 
against  the  suppression  of  freedom.  A 
suppression  imposed  upon  them  by  inter¬ 
national  communism  and  abetted  by  our 
assistance.  However,  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  within  these  nations 
the  ability  to  revolt,  when  the  people  face 


a  strong  economy  and  military  force, 
can  never  become  a  reality. 

There  have  been  revolutions,  as  we 
know,  within  these  countries.  Revolu¬ 
tions  that  anticipated  help  from  the 
United  States,  yet  that  help  never  came 
to  those  revolting  and  they  were  sub¬ 
dued.  Diabolically  though,  we  help  the 
very  form  of  government  that  is  coercing 
those  who  want  their  freedom,  so  that 
the  people  who  are  brave  enough  to  stand 
up  for  their  rights  and  their  belief  in  God 
are  lead  to  believe  that  there  is  no  help 
for  them  from  the  free  world,  but  rather 
that  the  United  States  approves  of  their 
captivity  by  communism.  No,  the  slaves 
and  captives  of  communism  are  not 
helped  by  our  aid  to  Communist  govern¬ 
ments.  Such  aid  merely  perpetuates 
their  slavery  and  breaks  their  will  to 
revolt. 

It  seems  foolhardy  to  take  tax  dollars 
away  from  American  citizens  and  use 
them  to  sustain  a  government  that  is 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  every 
principle  we  as  a  nation  believe  in.  This 
is  certainly  not  in  the  best  interest  and 
security  of  our  Nation. 

We  are  spending  more  money  than 
ever  before  during  peacetime  on  our 
defenses  to  defend  our  country  against 
Communist  aggression,  yet  we  turn 
around  and  give  aid  to  those  countries 
who  are  a  part  of  the  Communist  move¬ 
ment.  This  is  foolhardy. 

Furthermore,  these  same  Communist 
nations  that  are  receiving  our  assistance 
turn  right  around  and  provide  Russia 
and  Cuba  with  aid  and  supplies.  I  am 
sure  the  Members  of  Congress  would 
rebel  against  the  United  States  provid¬ 
ing  direct  aid  and  assistance  to  Cuba 
and  Russia.  Why  then  do  it  indirectly 
or  through  the  back  door? 

Some  will  say  that  Tito  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  are  troublesome  to  Russia,  a  source 
of  contention  to  her  and  independent  of 
Russia.  That  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts. 

All  reports  now  indicate  that  Tito  and 
Khrushchev  are  getting  along  very  well. 
Tito  still  provides  aid  and  support  to  na¬ 
tions  that  are  admittedly  part  of  the 
international  Communist  movement. 
You  have  only  to  look  at  the  recent  Bel¬ 
grade  Conference  to  see  Tito’s  attitude 
towards  Russia.  He  endorsed  the  Khru¬ 
shchev  proposal  for  disarmament  and 
criticized  severely  the  United  States  in¬ 
sistence  on  controls  and  inspections.  He 
approved  in  so  many  words  of  Russia’s 
resumption  of  nuclear  testing.  He  criti¬ 
cized  U.S.  policies  in  Latin  America  and 
praised  Castro  for  his  resistance  to 
American  intervention  in  the  Cuban  re¬ 
volt.  This  certainly  is  not  the  action  of 
a  neutralist  nor  of  a  government  inde¬ 
pendent  of  and  a  source  of  trouble  to 
Russia. 

And  what  of  Poland?  Poland  has  been 
furnishing  supplies  and  finances  to 
Cuba;  money  and  funds  with  which  to 
build  her  economy.  Now  if  Poland  has 
the  funds  to  do  this,  she  certainly  does 
not  need  hard-earned  American  tax  dol¬ 
lars  and  farm  commodities  to  help  her. 
To  give  these  Red  countries  aid  re¬ 
moves  the  necessity  of  Russia  to  give 
them  help  and  permits  Russia  to  then 


use  her  resources  to  aid  the  uncommitted 
countries  and,  in  effect,  defeats  the  very 
purpose  of  our  foreign  policy.  Much  of 
our  aid  and  assistance  is  diverted  to  the 
leftist  and  so-called  neutral  countries  in 
the  name  of  and  under  the  guise  of  the 
Communist  economic  movement.  This  is 
certainly  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
free  world. 

After  14  years  and  billions  of  dollars  in 
aid  and  assistance  to  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  we  have  still  not  seen  either  of 
them  shake  the  chains  of  Russia,  rather 
their  ties  grow  stronger.  Our  aid  re¬ 
gardless  of  our  motives,  helps  them  over 
the  rough  and  the  lean  years,  encourag¬ 
ing  an  illusion  of  progress  and  approval 
by  the  United  States.  Its  time  to  call  a 
halt.  How  much  longer  do  we  have  to 
live  with  the  illusion  that  we  are  helping 
them  establish  their  independence  of  in¬ 
ternational  communism?  What  is  wrong 
with  writing  so-called  guidelines  in  this 
law  to  express  the  will  of  this  House  and 
the  people  of  these  United  States. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feighan], 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  BRUCE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
a  certain  amount  of  reluctance  that  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  men  I  have  re¬ 
spected  over  the  years  and  continue  to 
respect  most  highly;  namely,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Judd],  and  others,  but  I  can¬ 
not  do  less.  I  just  believe  they  are 
wrong  in  this  particular  case. 

The  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  shall 
continue  to  aid  those  who  are  part  of 
a  conspiracy  to  destroy  us.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  we  are  tying  the 
hands  of  the  administration;  it  is  a 
question  of  whether  we  are  tying  the 
hands  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

What  is  involved  here?  We  try  as 
thoroughly  as  we  can  in  my  office  in 
the  few  hours  that  we  have  left  over,  to 
read  and  study  as  thoroughly  as  possible, 
including  the  hearings  that  are  held  by 
both  bodies  of  the  Congress.  I  for  one 
cannot  go  home  to  my  district,  and  I 
cannot  face  myself  unless  I  at  least  try 
to  stop  aid  to  North  Vietnam  and  to  stop 
aid  to  Castro  in  Cuba,  because  that  is 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

There  was  a  mission  from  North  Viet¬ 
nam  that  went  up  into  the  Soviet  satel¬ 
lites  in  1960,  and  another  one  in  1961. 

Have  we  read  the  press  conference  of 
the  delegate  who  returned  to  North  Viet¬ 
nam,  where  American  men  are  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  conflict  as  advisers?  It  is  re¬ 
ported  Poland  had  promised  7  million 
rubles  to  North  Vietnam  in  1961.  Are 
we  going  to  leave  the  door  open  for  aid 
to  Poland  to  be  transferred  to  North 
Vietnam? 

In  the  other  body,  the  Internal  Se¬ 
curity  Subcommittee  has  held  hearings 
and  received  testimony.  Let  me  read 
you  a  little  bit  of  it : 
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Yugoslavia 

"COMMUNIST  THREAT  THROUGH  THE  CARIBBEAN, 
PART  HI,"  GEN.  C.  P.  CABELL,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR, 
CIA - PAGES  167,  NOVEMBER  S,  1959— HEAR¬ 

INGS  BEFORE  INTERNAL  SECURITY  SUBCOM¬ 
MITTEE 

Mr.  Sourwine.  General,  are  there  any  sig¬ 
nificant  pro-Communist  sympathies  among 
the  various  Eastern  European  minority 
groups  living  in  Latin  America,  such  as  the 
Yugoslavs,  Poles,  the  Czechs,  and  the  Hun¬ 
garians? 

General  Cabell.  The  satellite  countries  and 
Yugoslavia  also  seek  to  influence  the  local 
emigre  groups.  In  Chile,  the  Yugoslav  group 
has  been  cultivated  by  the  Yugoslav  Em¬ 
bassy.  The  Titoist  brand  of  communism 
has  met  a  sympathetic  response  from  the 
Chilean  Socialists  who  form  part  of  the  po¬ 
litical  alliance  which  includes  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party. 

"COMMUNIST  THREAT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
THROUGH  THE  CARIBBEAN,  PART  VR,”  MAY  2, 
3,  4,  6,  1960 - INTERNAL  SECURITY  SUBCOM¬ 
MITTEE - PAGE  340 

Senator  Keating.  You  have  spoken  of  the 
large  number  of  Chinese  agents  there.  Are 
these  Russian  agents  in  Cuba? 

Father  Aguirre.  There  are,  too.  Yes.  But 
I  think  there  are  more  Chinese  than  Rus¬ 
sian. 

Senator  Keating.  Are  there  any  agents 
from  other  Communist  countries? 

Father  Aguirre.  Always.  Especially  from 
Yugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia. 

"COMMUNIST  THREAT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
THROUGH  THE  CARIBBEAN,  PART  VI,”  PAGE 

3 1 8 - INTERNAL  SECURITY  SUBCOMMITTEE - 

TESTIMONY  OF  EDWARD  J.  WHITEHOUSE.  MAY 
26,  1960 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Now  the  Cubana  Airlines 
pilots  reported  to  you  as  Communists.  Is 
one  of  them  Cesar  Alarcon? 

Mr.  Whitehouse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Is  he  a  pilot  or  copilot? 

Mr.  Whitehouse.  He  is  a  copilot.  And  he 
is  very  close  to  Raul  Castro,  and  Victor  Pina. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  took  the  trip  with 
Victor  Pina  to — they  say  they  went  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  to  buy  the — arrange  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Mig’s  of  the  Cuban  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  This  is  a  new  subject.  Let’s 
pursue  it.  We  will  come  back  in  a  moment. 
You  tell  us  Cuba  has  arranged  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Mig’s,  fast  aircraft. 

Mr.  Whitehouse.  Yes;  it  is  pursuit  air¬ 
plane. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Is  that  a  jet  aircraft? 

Mr.  Whitehouse.  Jet. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Made  in  Czechoslovakia? 
Mr.  Whitehouse.  I  don’t  know  where  they 
are  made. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Or  made  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Whitehouse.  I  think  they  are  made  in 
Russia. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  But  the  purchase  was  ar¬ 
ranged  through  Czechoslovika? 

Mr.  Whitehouse.  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  And  Victor  Pina  and  Cesar 
Alarcon  went  to  Yugoslavia  to  arrange  this 
purchase? 

Mr.  Whitehouse.  Yes;  and  then  stayed 
abroad  for  more  than  a  month. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  How  many  of  these  aircraft 
were  bought;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Whitehouse.  I  waS  given  an  amount 
of  16. 

Is  there  any  question  in  the  minds  of 
anybody  but  what  Yugoslavia  and  Po¬ 
land  have  played  the  game  of  the  inter¬ 
national  Communist  conspiracy?  Is 
there  any  doubt  in  anybody’s  mind?  I 
would  point  out  we  are  talking  about 
tyranny. 

A  study  just  this  week  issued  a  report 
that  60,000  refugees  have  escaped  from 
Yugoslavia  in  the  last  5  years.  What 


are  they  escaping  from — this  new  so¬ 
cialistic  experiment? 

I  would  point  out  that  the  revolt  in 
Poland,  if  it  were  of  such  description, 
came  before  we  sent  aid  to  Poland. 

That  came  before,  not  as  the  result  of 
it.  A  move  toward  independence  was  not 
the  result  of  aid  from  us.  It  established 
itself  because  we  were  not  giving  aid,  be¬ 
cause  the  oppression  became  unbearable. 
As  to  Yugoslavia,  the  friction  between 
Tito  and  Stalin  came  when  we  were  not 
giving  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  It  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  our  not  helping  them. 

Now,  what  has  happened  since?  The 
rapprochement  appears  obvious.  Read 
the  newspaper  accounts  over  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  months.  Tito  and  Khrushchev  have 
been  having  a  new  wedding  feast.  Read 
the  papers  and  see  the  pictures  of  Cas¬ 
tro’s  people  in  Cuba  with  Tito’s  men. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  In  an  effort  to  agree 
on  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  end  at  3:30  on  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  all  amendments  thereto,  the 
last  10  minutes  to  be  reserved  to  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  think 
we  have  any  objection  to  the  gentleman 
stating  a  specific  time,  but  I  think  it  is 
quite  irregular  to  include  in  the  time 
element  the  request  of  the  last  10  min¬ 
utes  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
irregular.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  20  years,  and  that  is  the 
usual  practice. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Is  the  time  limited  on 
the  amendment  and  the  amendments 
thereto  and  the  substitute  and  the  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment  but  not  on  the  whole 
section? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  request  in¬ 
cludes  the  amendment  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  now  pending  at  the  desk, 
except  it  does  not  close  debate  on  the 
section. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  when  the 
chairman  put  the  question  he  said  “all 
amendments  thereto.”  Does  this  pre¬ 
clude  the  other  amendments  at  the  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No.  Only  those 
which  are  addressed  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


July  12 

(Mr.  HOLLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  fol¬ 
lowing  those  of  Mr.  Zablocki.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendments  offered 
by  our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Dr.  Morgan,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
sen].  We  have  heard  repeatedly  today 
that  we  should  stop  giving  aid  to  Com¬ 
munist  countries.  Now,  what  is  the  rec¬ 
ord?  Of  the  number  of  countries  that 
were  enumerated  in  the  Casey  amend¬ 
ment — and  there  were  more  than  a 
dozen — only  two  countries  have  received 
any  assistance.  In  the  case  of  Poland 
this  assistance,  in  recent  years,  has  con¬ 
sisted  only  of  the  sale  of  Public  Law  480 
agricultural  surpluses  and  credits  for 
nonstrategic  items.  In  the  case  of 
Yugoslavia,  as  was  stated  before,  there 
is  no  specific  authorization  of  assistance 
contained  in  this  bill. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  only  two  coun¬ 
tries  have  received  assistance  from  the 
United  States  in  one  form  or  another, 
and  these  are  the  two  countries  that 
have  veered  away  from  the  policies  of 
the  Kremlin.  These  are  the  countries 
that  we  hope  will  further  break  away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  our  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan],  states  in 
the  third  proviso,  even  these  countries 
will  be  unable  to  obtain  assistance  from 
us  unless  the  President  finds  that  such 
assistance  will  further  promote  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  recipient  countries 
from  international  communism — pre¬ 
cisely  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  in 
the  case  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

I  hope  no  one  in  this  House,  not  any 
of  my  colleagues,  would  for  one  moment 
think  that  I  am  soft  on  communism.  I 
will  place  my  record  on  that  point 
against  the  record  of  any  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  just  as 
firmly  anti-Communist,  I  am  just  as 
firmly  against  Tito  as  any  other  Member 
of  this  House.  But  are  we  talking  about 
aiding  Tito?  There  is  no  aid  promised 
Tito  in  the  bill  before  us.  I  was  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  when  we  wrote  in  the 
restrictions  on  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  and  I 
opposed  military  aid  to  Tito.  I  continue 
to  oppose  military  aid  to  Tito  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  when  we  speak  of  such 
countries  as  Poland  and  Yugoslavia, 
that  we  are  referring  to  people  who  are 
under  Communist  domination  not  by 
their  own  choosing.  In  some  respects, 
the  other  free  world  countries  are  at 
fault  for  having  allowed  these  eastern 
European  nations  to  be  subjugated  by 
communism.  From  our  standpoint, 
therefore,  we  have  at  least  a  moral  obli¬ 
gation  to  ease  their  plight,  to  help  them 
regain  their  liberty.  How  can  we  do  it? 
Right  now,  only  through  our  assistance 
and  related  programs. 

At  one  time  I  questioned  any  type  of 
assistance  to  any  Communist  country. 
But  I  modified  my  position.  Let  me  tell 
you  why.  I  met  numerous  people  who 
were  escapees  and  refugees  from  Poland 
and  other  bloc  countries  and  who  are 
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as  opposed  to  aiding  the  regimes  of 
those  countries  as  I  was  at  the  time.  Yet 
they  said  we  ought  to  find  some  ways 
and  means  to  bring  aid  to  the  people  of 
those  countries  so  as  to  give  them  hope 
and  confidence  in  our  concern  for  them. 

One  of  the  means  selected  to  achieve 
those  objectives  was  the  American-spon¬ 
sored  hospital  to  help  children  in  Poland, 
a  pediatric  hospital,  which  is  presently 
being  constructed  in  Krakow.  This  is 
a  very  important  project — as  important 
as  our  surplus  foods  which  combat 
hunger  among  the  Polish  people — as  im¬ 
portant,  I  say,  to  the  spirit  and  the  will 
to  resist  Communist  pressures  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Poland.  We  must, 
therefore,  continue  these  types  of 
projects. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that 
the  issue  before  us  can  be  boiled  down 
to  a  simple  proposition : 

Are  we  going  to  fight  the  cold  war  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  our  back  ? 

Are  we  going  to  declare  certain  areas 
of  the  world — certain  countries  like 
Poland  or  Yugoslavia — as  being  off  limits 
to  us? 

Are  we  going  to  condemn  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe — and  other  countries 
which  may  fall  temporarily  under  Com¬ 
munist  domination — to  perpetual  Com¬ 
munist  bondage? 

Are  we  going  to  tell  the  Soviet  Union, 
“You  can  continue  to  try  to  subvert  the 
free  world,  but  we  are  not  going  to  exert 
any  effort  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
any  land  that  comes  under  your  influence 
or  domination?” 

This,  in  truth,  is  the  issue  before  the 
House,  and  I  for  one  refuse  to  fight  com¬ 
munism  by  having  my  hands  tied  behind 
my  back;  neither  would  I  tie  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  hands  behind  his  back. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  House  will 
vote  down  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like,  at  this 
point,  to  answer  a  charge  made  earlier: 
a  statement  was  made  earlier  to  the 
effect  that  we  should  not  sell  our  sur¬ 
plus  farm  commodities  to  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  because  those  countries,  in 
turn,  resell  these  commodities — or  fur¬ 
nish  like  commodities — to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  bloc  countries. 

This  is  simply  not  true. 

All  of  our  Public  Law  480  agreements 
with  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  contain 
careful  and  detailed  provisions  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  transshipment  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  involved  to  any  Communist  country. 
The  executive  branch  has  reported  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  they 
have  no  evidence  whatsoever  of  any 
violation  of  these  provisions. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  is  that  Poland 
in  particular,  and  Yugoslavia  to  a  lesser 
extent,  are  food-importing — not  export¬ 
ing — countries. 

Poland,  for  instance,  purchases  wheat 
grains  and  other  foodstuffs  from  the 
United  States  as  well  as  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  year,  in  addition  to  pur¬ 
chasing  agricultural  commodities  from 
the  United  States,  Poland  will  purchase 
an  estimated  400,000  tons  of  wheat 
grains  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

According  to  the  executive  branch, 
we  have  sold  the  following  commodities 
to  Poland  since  1957;  wheat  and  flour. 


feed  grains,  cotton,  tobacco,  nonfat  dry 
milk,  fats  and  oils,  and  rice. 

International  trade  statistics  available 
to  our  Government  indicate  that  between 
1955  and  1960  Poland  has  not  shipped 
any  of  these  commodities  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  also  known  that  90  percent  of 
Poland’s  exports  of  food  and  agricultural 
produce  is  sold  in  the  West. 

As  far  as  Yugoslavia  is  concerned, 
since  1954  we  have  sold  the  following 
types  of  agricultural  commodities  to  that 
country:  wheat  and  flour;  cotton,  non¬ 
fat  dry  milk,  fats  and  oils,  dry  edible 
beans,  and  lemons. 

Information  available  to  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  covering  the  period  through  1960, 
indicates  that  Yugoslavia  has  not 
shipped  these  types  of  commodities  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  believe 
that  the  adoption  of  the  amendments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
Morgan,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghtjysen],  is  vital  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  these 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re.- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for  the 
continuing  support  to  Poland. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  aid  to  Poland 
must  be  included  in  this  legislation  for 
to  discontinue  it  now  would  be  disas¬ 
trous.  Not  only  would  we  be  playing 
directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  we  would  also  be  turning 
our  backs  on  our  own  fellow  citizens  of 
Polish  descent. 

There  is,  in  America,  no  stronger 
fighter  against  communism  and  all  it 
represents  than  our  Polish -Americans; 
and  this  is  an  inherent  quality,  inbred 
in  these  lovers  of  freedom. 

The  many  members  of  the  Polish  Na¬ 
tional  Alliance  who  reside  in  my  con¬ 
gressional  district  are  living  examples 
of  a  nationality  group  devoted  to  the 
ideals  of  democracy.  This  they  learned 
from  their  parents,  grandparents,  and 
great-grandparents.  It  is  not  just  re¬ 
cently  acquired. 

I  think  it  might  be  very  fitting  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  right 
now,  that  our  Founding  Fathers — the 
architects  of  our  Nation  and  our  own 
Constitution — used,  as  a  guide  and  a 
l-eference,  the  first  Constitution  of  an 
independent  Poland,  written  in  1572. 

This  nation,  as  you  well  know,  has 
since  that  time  been  overrun  by  both 
the  East  and  by  the  West.  However, 
that  innate  love  of  freedom  and  democ¬ 
racy  has  not  died  during  these  inter¬ 
vening  centuries.  It  has  been  driven 
underground,  by  force,  but  it  is  there 
continually  smoldering. 

We  cannot,  at  this  time,  refuse  to  aid 
these  people. 

We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  them. 

We  cannot,  by  cutting  off  aid,  throw 
water  and  extinguish  that  fire. 

Our  Polish-American  citizens,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  are 


ever  helping  and  assisting  their  relatives 
and  friends  who  have  remained  in  Po¬ 
land.  They  know  that  only  with  the  ad¬ 
ditional  help  furnished  by  the  American 
Government  will  there  be  a  chance  of 
that  country  regaining  its  freedom. 

We  must,  Mr.  Chairman,  see  that  the 
people  of  Poland  are  given  every  encour¬ 
agement  possible  to  carry  on  their  fight 
for  independence.  Our  Nation  is  pledged 
to  assist  those  seeking  freedom  and 
democracy  throughout  the  world. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  faith 
such  people  have  in  us. 

I  am  sure  the  majority  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House  feel  as  I  do — and  will 
support  the  necessary  provisions  which 
will  assure  the  people  of  Poland  con¬ 
tinued  aid  from  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  LMr. 
Derwinski], 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
all  I  can  possibly  hope  to  do  in  3  min¬ 
utes  is  to  review  as  quickly  as  possible 
the  basic  facts  that  we  ought  to  keep  in 
mind.  First  of  all,  let  us  remember  that 
the  government  of  Tito  was  imposed  on 
the  people  of  Yugoslavia  by  the  force  of 
Soviet  arms  in  1944.  We  have  no  one 
to  thank  for  that  but  international 
communism.  The  government  of  Pol¬ 
and  was  imposed  on  the  people  of  Poland 
by  the  force  of  Russian  arms  in  1944. 
Then,  at  the  very  same  time  that  the 
Polish  Underground  Army  revolted 
against  the  Nazis,  in  Warsaw,  the  Polish 
Communist  puppet  government,  hiding 
behind  the  protection  of  the  Russian 
armies  stood  50  miles  away  watching 
the  freedom  of  the  Polish  people  being 
destroyed. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  points. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Gallagher],  a  member  of  the  committee, 
made  an  amazing  statement  earlier, 
that  a  Communist  country  if  independ¬ 
ent  of  international  communism  is  not 
a  menace  to  the  United  States  and  world 
peace.  Communism  is  bad  per  se,  and 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  any  coun¬ 
try  now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is  not 
going  to  be  improved  or  democracy  ad¬ 
vanced  one  iota  if  the  government  tem¬ 
porarily  claims  to  separate  from  the  So¬ 
viet  Union. 

Another  point  to  remember  when  we 
are  talking  about  tying  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  entering  into  the  Execu¬ 
tive’s  realm,  is  that  one  of  our  great 
Presidents,  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his 
famous  14  points  of  World  War  I, 
enunciated  a  doctrine  that  has  been  one 
of  the  keys  of  our  foreign  policy  since 
then;  that  is  the  self-determination  of 
people.  The  people  of  Poland  and  the 
people  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  people  of 
any  other  Communist  government  do 
not  have  the  right  of  self-determination. 
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Basically  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Peighan] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Casey]  are  sound  and  should  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  restrictive  and  gutting  amend¬ 
ments.  Furthermore,  as  a  matter  of 
practical  legislative  commonsense,  what 
you  know  will  happen  and  what  I  know 
will  happen  is  that  when  the  House 
passes  this  bill  and  we  include  either  the 
Casey  or  the  Peighan  amendment,  our 
conferees  and  the  Senate  conferees  will 
sit  down  and  work  out  language  accept¬ 
able  to  the  State  Department.  Ulti¬ 
mately  you  are  going  to  have  a  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  approved  that  is 
not  going  to  have  the  muscle  and  the 
strength  of  either  the  Feighan  or  the 
Casey  amendments. 

One  other  point  I  want  to  make  and 
that  is  that  you  cannot  develop  an  effec¬ 
tive,  aggressive,  progressive  foreign 
policy  and  turn  around  and  finance  gov¬ 
ernments  which  are  Communist.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  by  the  Feighan  or  Casey 
amendment  what  you  are  saying  to  any 
people  in  any  country  is,  “Change  your 
Communist  government  and  we  will  give 
you  aid.”  This  is  implicit  in  the  amend¬ 
ment.  We  are  prohibiting  aid  to  them 
when  they  are  under  the  control  of 
communism;  we  give  it  instinctively 
when  they  free  themselves. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday 
I  delivered  to  the  White  House,  at  the 
request  of  the  United  Serbian  Organiza¬ 
tions  of  America,  petitions  containing 
thousands  of  signatures,  opposing  fur¬ 
ther  foreign  aid  to  the  present  Commu¬ 
nist  government  of  Yugoslavia,  and  ob¬ 
jecting  to  the  rumored  official  visit  of 
Marshal  Tito  to  this  country.  The  peti¬ 
tions  read  as  follows : 

We,  the  undersigned,  Americans  of  many 
racial,  ethnic,  and  religious  backgrounds  con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  of  a  visit  by  Yugo¬ 
slav  Communist  Dictator  Tito  to  the  United 
States  as  a  humiliating  disgrace  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Being  a  Communist,  Tito  is  a  proven 
enemy  of  the  United  States  (he  killed  four 
of  our  aviators  several  years  ago) ,  and  is 
an  ideological  and  most  certainly  a  military 
ally  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  any  future  con¬ 
flict. 

2.  Tito  is  a  Communist  tyrant  who  has 
killed  tens  of  thousands  of  innocent  peo¬ 
ple  during  and  after  the  World  War  II  and 
still  holds  thousands  of  political  prisoners 
jailed,  his  recent  “amnesty”  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  These  prisoners  are  fighters  for  free¬ 
dom  and  believers  in  democratic  ideals. 

3.  Tito  is  a  godless  man,  a  doublecross¬ 
ing  agent  of  world  Communist  conspiracy, 
who  hates  America  and  everything  she  stands 
for. 

Therefore,  we  the  undersigned,  herewith 
petition  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  reject  any  and  all  plans  for  an  official 
invitation  of  this  tyrant,  because  such  an 
act  would  be  contrary  to  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  well  as 
of  the  peoples  of  Yugoslavia  and  would  fur¬ 
ther  perpetuate  his  regime  of  tyranny  and 
fear. 

Furthermore,  we  plead  with  you,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  order  an  immediate  stop  of  all 
American  aid  to  Communist  Yugoslavia  and 
by  such  an  act  to  give  a  chance  to  her  op¬ 
pressed  peoples  to  bring  down  their  hated 
Communist  jailers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  petitions  of  this 
nature  reflect  the  tremendous  grassroots 


feeling  of  the  American  public  on  the 
subject  and  serve  as  a  vivid  reminder 
of  the  desire  of  the  American  public 
for  the  development  of  an  affirnlative,  ef¬ 
fective,  imaginative  foreign  policy, 
rather  than  continue  along  the  road  to 
appeasement  and  dangerous  coexistence. 

We  in  the  House  have  a  tremendous 
opportunity,  and  I  believe,  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  American  people  to  prohibit 
aid  to  any  and  all  Communist  govern¬ 
ments.  Such  aid  perpetuates  and  ex¬ 
pands  the  strength  of  the  Communist 
system,  and  works  against  the  long-range 
interests  of  the  citizens  suffering  under 
Soviet -imposed  regimes. 

I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  practical  alterna¬ 
tives  to  the  present  aid  to  Communist 
countries.  Yesterday,  for  example  I  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  which  would  provide  for 
use  of  our  accumulated  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  in  Communist  countries  for  direct 
loans  to  the  owners  of  private  farms,  in 
order  to  develop  private  enterprise  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain.  This  is  the  type 
of  program  we  should  develop  to  advance 
a  firm,  progressive,  effective  foreign 
policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
IMr.  TollefsonL 

(Mr.  TOLLEFSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
yesterday  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  which  in  effect  would  sus¬ 
pend  all  foreign  aid  to  any  country 
which  expropriates  American  invest¬ 
ments  without  fair  compensation.  I 
trust  that  when  the  House  votes  on  that 
particular  amendment  it  is  retained  in 
the  bill.  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to 
give  strong  notice  to  all  nations  that  we 
expect  fair  treatment  for  our  citizens 
from  those  who  are  the  recipients  of  our 
assistance. 

The  Members  are  familiar  with  the 
attempt  by  the  Brazilian  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  to  take  over  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  with  only  token  compen¬ 
sation.  We  are  told  that  Latin  American 
legislatures  are  considering  legislation 
designed  to  take  over  other  American 
properties.  Reference  was  made  in  the 
debate  yesterday  to  expropriation  by 
other  countries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not 
tolerate  the  practice  on  the  part  of  some 
countries  of  taking  our  aid  with  one 
hand  and  expropriating  American  in¬ 
vestments  with  the  other.  To  tolerate 
such  practice  would  be  to  earn  the  title 
of  “Uncle  Sucker”  for  our  own  country. 

For  too  long  a  time  our  foreign  policy 
has  had  a  large  element  of  appeasement 
in  it.  It  is  time  for  us  to  firm  up  that 
policy.  A  step  in  this  direction  would  be 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  also  in  support  of 
the  two  amendments  which  seek  to  elim¬ 
inate  aid  to  Communist  controlled  or 
dominated  countries.  It  seems  to  me 
that  such  aid  serves  only  to  build  up  the 
strength  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
which  seeks  to  destroy  us.  It  does  not 
assist  the  cause  of  the  free  world.  Of 
course,  we  have  great  sympathy  for  the 


enslaved  people  who  must  live  under 
the  heel  of  a  Communist  dictator,  but 
by  supplying  aid  to  that  dictator  we  only 
prolong  the  day  when  those  people 
might  obtain  their  freedom. 

The  arguments  that  we  must  have 
confidence  in  our  President  and  that  we 
must  not  tie  his  hands  are  not  valid  in 
the  context  in  which  they  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  President  makes  his  de¬ 
cisions  upon  the  advice  of  certain  State 
Department  and  White  House  people.  It 
is  in  these  that  we  do  not  have  confi¬ 
dence. 

If  the  argument  about  tying  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  hands  had  real  merit  then  why 
haven’t  we  over  the  years  simply  passed 
a  one-page  authorization  bill  providing 
$4  billion  or  so  a  year  for  distribution  as 
he  saw  fit  to  those  nations  of  the  world 
which  he  felt  needed  aid.  But  we  have 
never  done  that.  We  have  spelled  out 
the  amounts  of  money  and  the  terms  un¬ 
der  which  he  might  or  night  not  use  it. 
And  that  is  all  that  is  being  done  under 
those  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
left  out  today.  The  State  Department 
failed  to  call  at  my  office  and  leave  one 
of  those  alleged  fact  sheets  that  have 
been  quoted  from  here  today  Unlike 
the  Democratic  whip  who  sends  me  a 
telegram  urging  me  to  be  present  to  vote 
for  the  Democrat  position,  the  State 
Department  has  overlooked  me  and  I  feel 
neglected. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  say  this  sincerely.  The 
State  Department  does  not  know  what 
a  big  whip  the  gentleman  carries,  and 
we  are  going  to  try  to  advise  them  of 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

These  individuals  who  say  they  want 
to  cut  off  foreign  aid  to  the  Communists  i 
and  then  offer  amendments  to  provide  * 
that  someone  else  makes  the  decision  as 
to  whether  it  will  be  done,  remind  me 
of  the  old  saying  that  all  of  you  have 
heard ; 

Mother,  may  we  go  to  swim? 

Yes,  my  darling  daughters. 

Hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb, 

But  don’t  go  near  the  water. 

That  is  what  the  Frelinghuysen 
amendment  says  and  that  is  what  the 
Morgan  amendment  says.  I  intend  to 
support  the  Feighan  amendment,  prefer¬ 
ably  the  Casey  amendment.  I  want  Con¬ 
gress  to  say,  and  mean  it,  that  the  time 
has  come  to  stop  supporting  these  Com¬ 
munist  dictators.  We  have  had  enough 
of  this  expensive  pandering.  There  is 
no  constitutional  reason  why  we  should 
delegate  this  decision  to  any  President; 
and  I  am  opposed  to  any  amendment  to 
that  end. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Nedzi]. 
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(Mr.  NEDZI  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
week’s  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  has 
again  illustrated  the  wisdom  of  placing 
responsibility  of  conducting  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  In 
the  nature  of  things  the  President  is  bet¬ 
ter  equipped  to  handle  the  intricacies  of 
foreign  policy  than  is  a  body  of  437  men 
and  women  which  addresses  itself  to  this 
problem  for  3  or  4  days  and  attempts  to 
anticipate  conditions  which  this  policy 
must  meet  over  the  forthcoming  year. 

In  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  there 
are  many  instruments  available  to  our 
Government.  Some  are  heavy  handed 
and  some  are  extremely  subtle.  It  does 
not  serve  us  well  to  deprive  ourselves  of 
every  instrument  except  the  meat  cleaver. 

One  unfortunate  aspect  of  this  debate 
is  that  when  we  as  a  nation  have  to 
publicly  discuss  our  every  motive  in  ren¬ 
dering  certain  carefully  limited  assist¬ 
ance  to  other  nations,  the  psychological 
impact  of  such  assistance  is  diminished. 
Tact  and  delicacy  are  necessary  skills 
in  the  art  of  diplomacy.  To  spell  out 
every  possible  tangible  and  intangible 
benefit  arising  from  our  aid  to  Poland  as 
we  have  endeavored  for  all  to  read  in  the 
Record,  is  not  diplomacy.  It  is  the  an¬ 
tithesis  of  diplomacy.  It  does  not  help 
our  cause. 

I  recognize  that  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  as  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  should  be  informed  as  to  our 
foreign  policy  and  the  elements  which 
comprise  our  foreign  policy.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  are  some  instances  where 
restraint  should  be  shown. 

The  foreign  aid  bill  does  not  direct 
that  aid  be  given  to  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  It  merely  allows  the  President 
the  discretion  to  decide  how,  when,  and 
whether  this  aid  should  be  given.  In 
my  judgment,  the  President,  whether  he 
be  Republican  or  Democratic,  should 
have  this  discretion.  In  either  case,  I 
am  confident  that  America’s  self-interest 
would  be  his  primary  consideration. 
We  should  not  tie  his  hands.  Rather,  we 
should  allow  him  maximum  flexibility 
and  bargaining  power  to  deal  with  ad¬ 
mittedly  complex  and  changing  situa¬ 
tions  as  circumstances  demand. 

The  event  of  1956  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  events  of  that  year  made 
clear  the  fact  that  the  Communist  block 
of  nations  is  not  monolithic.  The  so- 
called  October  revolution  in  Poland,  the 
uprising  of  Hungary,  and  the  rumbling 
in  the  Kremlin  itself,  put  on  public  dis¬ 
play  the  difficulties  which  do  exist  be¬ 
tween  governments  in  the  Communist 
bloc. 

Our  aim,  generally,  is  to  play  these 
differences  to  the  advantage  of  the  West. 
Of  course,  some  benefits  will  accrue  to 
the  Communist  governments. 

If  there  were  not  some  benefits  to 
them,  we  would  not  be  allowed  in.  But 
there  are  advantages  for  us  also.  It  is 
the  President’s  responsibility  to  weigh 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages — in 
the  short  run  and  in  the  long  run — and 
to  make  such  adjustments  as  conditions 
demand. 


Our  present  aid  to  Poland  is  not  only 
pragmatic  but  it  is  humanitarian.  I,  for 
one,  am  not  ashamed  to  have  elements 
of  humanitarianism  in  our  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  for  this  is  in  the  tradition  of 
America.  Is  it  better  to  have  our  sur¬ 
plus  food  rot  in  warehouses  than  to  ease 
to  some  extent  the  hardships  of  the 
Polish  people? 

The  majority  of  Poles,  I  am  convinced, 
are  not  only  Western-oriented  but  they 
are  anti-Communist.  Why  then  sur¬ 
render  our  opportunity  to  continue  direct 
contact  with  them  in  a  manner  which 
is  cautious,  judicious,  and  realistic. 
What  does  America  benefit  if  the  West¬ 
ern  windows  of  light  into  Poland  are 
shut  off?  What  does  it  benefit  us  to 
curtail  the  American  presence  in  Pol¬ 
and?  I  remind  you  that  we  are  in  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  to  an  extent  that  we 
are  not  in  Czechoslovakia  and  the  other 
satellite  nations. 

If  the  advantages  to  us  are  not  dra¬ 
matic  in  the  short  run  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  are  playing  for  the  long 
run  and  what  is  certain  to  be  a  long 
and  difficult  contest  v/ith  Communist 
tyranny. 

If  the  situation  confronting  us  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  in  Eastern 
Europe  is  subtle  and  sophisticated,  then 
our  policy  and  the  instruments  in  our 
policy  must  be  subtle  and  sophisticated. 
For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  forty-three  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
brief  time  allotted  to  me  I  merely  want 
to  point  out  something  that  has  not  yet 
been  mentioned  today,  whether  or  not 
the  Polish  people  have  affection  for  us, 
whether  they  know  what  we  have  been 
doing  for  them. 

I  should  like  to  remind  you  of  Vice 
President  Nixon’s  tour  through  Poland, 
when  he  was  literally  mobbed,  not  by 
crowds  with  rotten  eggs  and  tomatoes, 
but  by  crowds  with  affection  and  flowers. 
I  think  we  should  bear  this  in  mind  and 
ask  ourselves  in  this  very  difficult  politi¬ 
cal  and  moral  issue,  What  will  happen 
to  this  reserve  of  good  will  if  we  turn  our 
backs  on  these  people  who  have  demon¬ 
strated  to  us  that  they  admire  us  and 
that  they  have  a  bond  with  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Dingell]  . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  no  man  in  this  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  my  opposition  to  com¬ 
munism  or  in  my  dislike  for  Tito  or  Go- 
mulka.  But,  the  simple  fact  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  we  are  in  a  world  struggle 
and  clash  with  the  Communists,  and  if 
we  do  not  vest  in  the  leader  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  and  the  chief  con¬ 
ductor  of  our  foreign  policy  the  discre¬ 
tion  to  make  intelligent  judgments  in  the 
light  of  the  needs  of  the  United  States, 


then  we  tie  our  hands  in  this  life  and 
death  struggle.  If  we  do  not  give  the 
President  power  to  exploit  the  cracks  and 
splits  as  they  appear  in  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  then  we  are  denying  our¬ 
selves,  perhaps,  the  principal  weapon 
which  we  can  use  in  the  conduct  of  the 
cold  war.  Let  us  take  a  little  bit  of  a 
look  at  what  is  happening  by  reason  of 
the  utilization  this  weapon  of  assistance 
where  it  serves  our  purpose. 

As  a  result  of  our  assistance  Yugo¬ 
slavia  achieved  such  measure  of  inde¬ 
pendence  that  Yugoslavia  could  vote  in 
the  U.N.  with  the  United  States  on  the 
troika  proposal  of  the  Russians  which 
might  have  conceivably  destroyed  the 
U.N.  since  to  replace  the  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  U.N.  with  a  troika  composed  of 
Communist;  neutral,  and  representative 
of  the  free  world  would  have  nullified 
almost  any  action  in  the  interest  of  world 
peace  by  the  U.N.  This  did  not  further 
the  Communist  world  conspiracy. 

Yugoslavia  voted  with  the  United 

States  on  the  question  of  peacekeeping 
operations  by  the  U.N.  in  the  Gaza 
strip  and  voted  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yugoslavia  voted  with  the  United 

States  on  the  atomic  testing  resolution 
which  was  critical  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yugoslavia  voted  with  the  United 

States  in  the  U.N.  on  the  U.N.  bond  issue 
and  against  Russia. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  are  Com¬ 
munist,  the  people  are  not  free.  They 
probably  will  not  be  otherwise  for  some 
while. 

But  if  we  deny  this  weapon  to  our¬ 
selves  we  may  never  be  able  to  exploit 
cracks  in  the  Iron  Curtain  to  free  those 
or  any  of  the  other  captive  nations. 

Some  freedom  of  religion  exists  in 
these  two  lands.  Peasants  own  their 
own  lands  there  in  substantial  amounts. 
Some  freedom  of  speech  exists  in  these 
lands.  These  things  exist  nowhere  else 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Let  us  not  tell 
these  people  we  turn  our  back  on  their 
efforts  to  freedom  and  self-determina¬ 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hiestand], 

(Mr.  HIESTAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Casey  amendment 
and  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to 
it  offered  by  the  chairman.  I  believe 
the  Morgan  amendment  would  com¬ 
pletely  nullify  the  Casey  amendment. 
Let  us  not  think  for  a  minute  that 
Yugoslavia  is  going  to  go  into  a  dither 
if  we  do  not  give  them  a  lot  of  support. 

The  World  Bank,  as  of  today,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  $30  million  loan  to  Yugoslavia 
to  help  finance  electric  power  develop¬ 
ment,  which  is  a  regular  loan  duly  se¬ 
cured,  and  it  is  a  sound  loan,  albeit  of 
American  dollars. 

The  announcement  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  came  in  the  midst  of  a  vigor¬ 
ous  struggle  in  the  Congress  over 
economic  support  to  Communist  coun¬ 
tries.  But  even  though  the  United 
States  is  the  largest  financial  backer  of 
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the  World  Bank,  a  United  Nations  affili¬ 
ate,  bank  officials  said  that  they  doubted 
the  Yugoslav  loan  would  seriously  en¬ 
tangle  their  institution  in  a  Congres¬ 
sional  debate.  The  World  Bank’s  char¬ 
ter,  these  officials  said,  expressly  forbids 
it  to  take  political  considerations  into 
account  in  its  lending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  still  be 
a  heavy  drain  on  our  gold  reserve.  I 
mentioned  that  yesterday  on  page  12247 
in  the  Record,  and  I  hope  some  of  the 
Members  present  will  read  that  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill 
as  a  whole  as  it  is  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Morgan  and  Freling- 
huysen  amendments.  I  do  not  know 
why  it  is  that  it  is  so  necessary  that 
Members  of  the  House  repeatedly  go  on 
record,  for  home  consumption,  as  being 
against  communism  when  in  the  very 
act  of  doing  so  they  may  inadvertently 
be  aiding  communism.  Who  is  not  op¬ 
posed  to  communism?  But  why  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  take  a  subject  which 
basically  involves  a  complex  interna¬ 
tional  chess  game  and  reduce  it  to  such 
ultimate  simplicity  that  it  is  seen  totally 
in  black  or  in  white?  I  think  that  the 
Feighan  amendment,  improved  as  it 
would  be  by  the  Frelinghuysen  amend¬ 
ment,  would  be  sheer  disaster. 

It  seems  clear  that  under  the  Feighan 
amendment  it  would  be  virtually  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Executive  under  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  make  Public  Law  480  sur¬ 
plus  food  available  to  the  Yugoslavs  or  to 
the  Poles,  when  it  would  as  a  matter  of 
strategy  be  desirable  to  do  so.  I  think 
it  is  a  poor  amendment,  and  therefore 
I  support  the  Morgan  and  Frelinghuysen 
amendments. 

(Mr.  LINDSAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Becker]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  iy2  minutes. 

(Mr.  BECKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a 
minute  and  a  half  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  one  or  two  things  about  my 
amendment.  Let  me  say  to  those  who  are 
talking  about  help  for  Poland  that  we  all 
want  help  for  Poland  just  like  we  want 
help  for  the  Lithuanians,  the  Estonians, 
the  Latvians,  and  all  the  others ;  but  let 
me  remind  you  that  the  minister  from 
Poland  is  now  in  Cuba  and  is  giving  away 
the  very  food  we  are  giving  the  people 
of  Poland — whether  or  not  it  is  the 
identical  food  or  their  own  I  could  not 
say,  but  despite  that  these  negotiations 
are  going  on. 

Another  thing  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  is  that  this  bill  is  going  to  provide 
$4,878  million.  Every  dollar  of  this 
money  is  borrowed  money.  We  do  not 
have  a  dime  in  the  Treasury  to  give  to 
anybody  today;  we  are  running  deficits, 
we  are  running  a  deficit  of  approximately 
$7  billion  this  year.  So  where  is  this 


money  coming  from  that  we  are  giving 
away?  I  will  tell  you  where:  We  are  giv¬ 
ing  away  the  money  of  our  children, 
grandchildren,  and  great-great-grand¬ 
children.  Make  no  mistake  about  it. 
We  are  putting  this  burden  on  them. 
But  we  sit  here  today,  willingly  and  glee¬ 
fully,  calling  attention  to  what  wonder¬ 
ful  giveaway  people  we  are.  We  are 
Santa  Claus.  We  are  giving  away  the 
money  of  our  children,  grandchildren, 
and  great-great-grandchildren,  spread¬ 
ing  it  all  over  the  world.  Money  we 
do  not  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhead]  is 
recognized. 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks) . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  said  on  the  floor 
today  that  the  purpose  of  the  Foreign 
Aid  Act  is  to  buy  friendships.  If  this 
were  true  I  would  not  support  any  of 
the  bill  because  I  know  that  we  cannot 
buy  friends  anywhere  in  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  among  nations 
friendships  are  ephemeral.  I  fought  in 
World  War  II.  One  of  our  allies  was 
Russia,  and  our  enemies  were  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan. 

The  only  constant  factor  for  us  to 
consider  is  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  In  1848,  in  England  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  said: 

We  have  no  eternal  allies,  and  we  have 
no  perpetual  enemies.  Our  interests  are 
eternal  and  perpetual,  and  those  interests 
it  is  our  duty  to  follow. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  do  everything  possible  to  break 
up  the  Communist  bloc.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  is  in  a  far  better 
position  to  determine  whether  a  limited 
amount  of  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
will  be  in  accordance  with  this  eternal 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

I  support  the  Morgan  amendment  and 
the  Frelinghuysen  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

(Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  this  is  a  basic  foreign  policy  de¬ 
cision.  I  want  to  point  out  that  there 
is  not  a  constitutional  question  involved. 
In  my  judgment,  Congress  has  the  ulti¬ 
mate  decision  on  foreign  policy;  it  has 
the  power  to  declare  war,  and  certainly 
we  properly  have  a  concern  on  anything 
leading  up  to  it. 

What  is  the  policy  decision?  Shall  we 
give  aid  to  countries  with  Communist 
governments?  A  legitimate  and  good 
reason  appears  to  be  because  we  might 
be  able  to  split  the  Communist  bloc. 

What  are  the  reasons  against  it?  The 
Communist  governments  wherever  they 
exist  are  not  by  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned,  but  are  imposed  by  oppression 
and  force.  To  help  the  people  of  Com¬ 
munist  countries  we  must  not  at  any 
time  give  assistance  to  the  Communist 
government  that  is  saddled  on  their 
backs. 
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This  is  a  legitimate  area  of  disagree¬ 
ment,  a  legitimate  area  for  the  Congress 
to  make  a  decision.  In  my  judgment, 
we  should  exercise  this  policy  decision 
here  in  Congress  and  tell  the  Executive 
as  a  matter  of  policy  we  do  not  believe 
it  is  wise  to  aid  Communist  govern¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  permission  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  my  remarks  of  June 
16,  1959,  during  debate  on  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  of  that  year. 

Regrettably  all  the  points  I  made  then 
remain  unconsidered  and  not  acted  upon 
to  this  date.  The  committee  report  and 
debate  this  year  demonstrate  again  the 
complete  lack  of  study  and  basic  theory 
in  this  program. 

Until  we  start  doing  our  homework  our 
foreign  aid  program  will  continue  to  be 
costly  and  largely  ineffective,  indeed  if 
not  damaging,  to  our  Nation. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Most  complicated  subjects,  and  certainly 
foreign  aid  is  complicated,  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  several  committees.  One  place 
where  the  subject  matter  itself  may  be  made 
whole  again  after  its  Balkanization,  is  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  during  debate.  Giv¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  for  those  on  committees 
which  study  certain  aspects  of  the  subject, 
to  participate  in  the  debate  will  help. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  within  its  jurisdiction  the  Recip¬ 
rocal  Trade  Act  which  covers  the  basic  as¬ 
pects  of  the  problems  of  foreign  trade.  Does 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  believe  it  can 
properly  consider  the  subject  of  economic  or 
military  aid  apart  from  the  subject  of  in¬ 
ternational  trade  and  trade  balances  and  all 
the  economic  evaluations  that  must  go  into 
this  study? 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Trading  Act  which  many  seek  to  extend  to 
the  entire  world.  This  involves  the  question 
of  how  we  tax  American  capital  investment 
that  goes  abroad.  Does  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  believe  it  can  properly  consider 
the  subject  of  economic  and  military  aid 
apart  from  the  subject  of  American  private 
investment  abroad? 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
within  its  jurisdiction  many  subject  matters 
that  are  important  in  evaluating  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Agriculture  Committee  with  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  is  involved.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  deals  with  certain  aspects  of  the 
problem  which  are  important,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  its  evaluation  of  Russia’s  eco¬ 
nomic  capabilities.  The  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  as  well  as  other  commit¬ 
tees  deal  with  certain  aspects  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  and  complicated  subject. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  in  closing  the 
oral  debate  on  this  important  legislation,  and 
an  admirable  job  he  did,  asked  the  rhetorical 
question.  What  more  can  we  do  than  im¬ 
prove  the  program  each  year  as  we  have 
been? 

I  think  the  answer  is  clear.  Start  con¬ 
solidating  the  multifarious  programs  we  have 
that  relate  to  the  countries  abroad.  One 
way  would  be  to  promote  a  little  liaison  be¬ 
tween  the  various  committees  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  deal  with  various  aspects  of  the 
same  matter. 

For  example  if  it  is  to  be  trade  not  aid,  let 
us  start  relating  the  various  programs  we 
have  which  relate  to  international  trade  with 
those  which  relate  to  aid.  If  we  say  loans 
instead  of  grants,  let  us  start  relating  the 
various  programs  which  promote  loans  with 
those  which  deal  with  grants.  If  we  say  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  rather  than  Government 
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aid — people  to  people — let  us  start  relating 
the  private  programs  to  the  governmental 
programs. 

Now  I  stated  that  I  was  going  to  pose  some 
questions  to  the  committee  in  my  extension 
of  remarks  In  the  hope  that  when  I  get 
time  under  the  5 -minute  rule  the  commit¬ 
tee  may  be  able  to  answer  the  questions. 
These  questions  relate  largely  to  the  fiscal 
aspects  of  the  entire  subject  of  our  foreign 
relations,  not  just  the  fiscal  aspects  of  what 
is  called  the  mutual  security  program: 

1.  What  has  been  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  trade  in  dollar  amounts  between  the 
United  States  and  the  individual  recipients 
of  aid  under  this  program  in  the  past  year? 
Has  trade  increased  or  decreased? 

2.  What  has  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
American  private  investment  been  in  these 
countries  in  the  past  year,  in  dollar  amounts? 

3.  What  has  been  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  gross  national  product  of  these  countries? 
And  in  per  capita  gross  national  product? 

4.  How  much  offshore  procurement — in 
dollars — has  there  been  last  year  in  each 
of  these  countries?  Has  it  been  increasing 
or  decreasing  over  a  period  of  the  past  few 
years? 

5.  How  much  did  private  U.S.  banks  lend 
to  investors  in  the  economic  endeavors — 
also  social  and  political  endeavors — of  these 
countries? 

6.  How  much  did  the  Export-Import  Bank 
lend  last  year  and  what  are  the  balances  and 
record  of  payment?  The  same  question  in 
regard  to  the  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development? 

7.  What  is  the  ratio  of  Development  Loan 
Fund  loans  to  loans  received  from  other  free 
world  sources? 

8.  Has  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  in¬ 
deed,  served  the  purpose  of  cutting  down 
the  requests  for  outright  grants  as  it  was 
Intended  to  do?  Congressman  Ford  testi¬ 
fied  earlier  this  year  that  this  had  been  the 
the  case.  What  did  the  committee  find  the 
dollar  figures  to  be  on  the  cutback?  In 
relation  to  the  amount  of  loans? 

9.  The  committee’s  report  on  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  investment  guaranty  program  is 
ambiguous.  On  page  44  the  committee 
states  that  only  $160  million  out  of  $500 
million  remains  available  and  applications 
now  exceed  $1  billion.  Yet  on  the  very  next 
page  the  committee  quotes,  I  suppose  with 
approval,  the  statement  of  the  chief  of  the 
investment  guaranty  division,  as  follows: 

"It  is  our  belief  that  the  war  risk  guar¬ 
antee,  to  make  any  appreciable  contributions 
to  the  stimulation  of  private  investment, 
should  be  broadened  to  Include  revolution, 
insurrection,  and  civil  disturbances  arising 
therefrom.” 

Well,  a  program  that  attracts  a  $1  billion 
backlog  certainly  sounds  like  one  that  is 
making  an  appreciable  contribution.  If  the 
division  chief  thinks  $1  billion  is  not  an 
appreciable  contribution  I  believe  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Congress  should  have  some 
idea  what  he  thinks  the  adjective  “apprecia¬ 
ble”  means.  $20  billion? 

10.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  Public 
Law  480  funds  that  are  presently  available 
for  the  same  purposes  listed  in  the  mutual 
security  bill?  The  committee  report  seems 
to  list  only  those  funds  obligated.  What 
the  Congress  needs  to  know  is  what  funds 
have  been  generated  and  how  much  agri¬ 
cultural  surplus  there  is  available  that 
might  reasonably  be  generated  into  Public 
Law  480  funds  in  the  ensuing  fiscal  year? 

11.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  available  for  these  programs? 
Again  the  committee  seems  to  report  those 
which  have  been  obligated,  not  those  which 
are  available?  What  additional  counter¬ 
part  funds — if  any — are  still  generated  and 
might  be  generated  in  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year? 

12.  What  are  the  unobligated  balances 
previously  appropriated  for  this  program? 


The  obligated  but  unspent  funds  are  listed 
but  it  is  hard  to  figure  the  unobligated 
balances. 

13.  What  are  the  dollar  balances  of  trade 
of  the  countries  benefiting  under  this 
program? 

14.  On  page  64  of  the  report  the  commit¬ 
tee  devotes  a  paragraph  to  “Use  of  Excess 
Government  Property  for  Economic  Assist¬ 
ance,”  and  states — 

"There  is  now  authority  to  utilize  excess 
property  under  the  act  either  by  purchasing 
it  at  the  price  established  in  accordance 
with  law  by  GSA  or  the  holding  agency,  or 
possibly  in  special  circumstances  at  no  cost 
in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations.” 

Now  we  are  talking  about  sizable  sums 
when  we  get  into  surplus  property.  We 
have  been  disposing  of  around  $7  to  $8  bil¬ 
lion  of  surplus  property  generated  by  the 
military  establishments  a  year  for  several 
years.  In  the  report  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  military  appropriation  bill 
this  year  it  was  stated  that  there  is  about 
$26  billion  of  surplus  property  waiting  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  Military  Establishment. 
We  have  been  averaging  about  8  cents  on 
the  dollar  on  the  property  sold. 

Just  how  much  surplus  property  in  dollar 
value  does  the  Committee  think  might  be 
channeled  into  the  foreign  aid  program  for 
this  fiscal  year?  A  couple  of  billion  or  maybe 
only  a  few  hundred  million? 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  few  questions  I 
have  posed,  the  work  that  must  be  done  in 
order  for  us  to  get  on  top  of  our  foreign 
aid  programs.  Right  now  we  have  no  reason¬ 
able  idea  whether  we  are  promoting  trade 
not  aid,  loans  instead  of  grants,  whether  we 
are  building  economies  abroad  or  damaging 
them.  We  are  completely  bogged  down  in 
a  miasma  of  sentimentality. 

If  we  really  want  to  help  people  abroad 
and  cope  with  the  dynamism  of  interna¬ 
tional  communism  we  had  better  start  get¬ 
ting  our  accountants  into  the  act  to  replace 
our  Lady  Bountifuls. 

On  June  30,  1955  I  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  during  the  debate  on  the  mutual 
security  authorization  bill — page  8273, 
Congressional  Record.  I  have  reread  what 
I  said  then  and  I  regret  that  it  remains 
largely  true  today.  This  program  is  still 
fiscally  irresponsible.  “It  hurts  badly  the 
cause  of  fiscal  responsibility  for  which  I 
hope  we  are  still  working;  it  hints  the  cause 
of  a  balanced  budget;  it  hurts  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  tax  reduction;  and,  to  reiterate,  it 
badly  hurts  the  very  program  it  seeks  to 
advance.” 

Every  year  except  1955  I  have  voted  for 
the  mutual  security  authorization  bills  to 
express  my  accord  for  the  objectives  of  the 
program.  Each  year  just  as  consistently  I 
have  voted  against  the  mutual  security  ap¬ 
propriation  bills  when  it  became  apparent 
to  me  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
was  not  going  to  put  the  fiscal  responsibility 
into  the  program  that  I  thought  was  needed. 

This  year  it  looks  as  if  I  shall  vote  to  rec¬ 
ommit  this  bill  to  the  committee  in  the 
hopes  that  some  sense  can  be  made  out  of 
the  tangled  mess.  In  my  judgment  we  still 
need  a  program  which  will  meet  the  stated 
objectives  of  the  mutual  security  program, 
but  this  bill  I  am  afraid,  will  damage  rather 
than  help  these  objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now,  in  1962  we  have 
added  to  these  points  the  balance-of -pay¬ 
ments  problem  which  has  now  caught 
up  with  the  United  States.  Our  private 
trade  balances  are  good,  our  private  for¬ 
eign  investment  portfolio  is  sound;  in 
fact  these  are  are  areas  of  strength  in 
our  international  economic  posture.  The 
foreign  governmental  aid  programs  are 
based  upon  and  limited  to  these 
strengths. 


Very  obviously  we  can  no  longer  af¬ 
ford  a  foreign  aid  program  of  the  size  set 
out  in  this  bill.  We  are  undermining 
the  very  strengths  which  would  support 
reasonable  foreign  aid  programs  in  the 
future. 

The  economies,  consolidations  and  di¬ 
rections  I  pointed  out  as  highly  desir¬ 
able  in  1959  are  now  imperative  in  1962. 
We  can  have  a  foreign  aid  program 
which  would  amply  meet  our  needs  in 
international  affairs  but  to  have  it  we 
must  do  our  homework.  This  bill  should 
be  recommitted  and  a  proper  one  worked 
up.  The  Congress  should  remain  in  ses¬ 
sion  until  this  is  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Pucinski]  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  the  time  al¬ 
lotted  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr. 
O’Hara  of  Illinois  was  given  to  Mr. 
Pucinski.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Feighan  amendment.  This  amend¬ 
ment  would  scuttle  any  assistance  to 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  It  would  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  dealing  with  these  two  coun¬ 
tries.  It  would  substitute  the  judgment 
of  the  Congress  for  that  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  It 
is  a  clear  and  emphatic  interference 
with  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  executive  department  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  be  given  discretionary  power  in 
this  legislation.  The  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  would  deprive  the  President  of  the 
flexibility  necessary  for  the  effective 
conduct  of  foreign  policy.  It  would  re¬ 
strict  the  executive  branch,  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Nation’s  foreign  policy 
in  providing  limited,  nonmilitary  as¬ 
sistance  to  countries  such  as  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  when  it  is  in  our  national 
interest.  Under  the  present  law,  no  aid 
can  be  extended  to  Yugoslavia  unless  the 
President  determines  that:  First,  Yugo- 
slovia  continues  to  maintain  independ¬ 
ence;  second,  Yugoslavia  is  not  partici¬ 
pating  in  any  policy  or  program  for  the 
Communist  conquest  of  the  world;  third, 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  U.S.  national  security. 

This  discretionary  authority  was 
granted  to  former  President  Eisenhower 
by  the  Congress.  President  Kennedy 
merely  seeks  a  continuation  of  this 
authority. 

AID  TO  POLAND 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  deeply  dis¬ 
tressed  by  mounting  opposition  to  fur¬ 
ther  aid  to  Poland.  There  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  that  assistance  extended  to  Po¬ 
land  during  recent  years  has  benefited 
the  Polish  people.  It  has  helped  to 
maintain  a  bond  of  friendship  and  sym¬ 
pathy  between  the  people  of  Poland  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States — many 
of  whom  are  of  Polish  descent  and  have 
relatives  in  Poland.  At  the  same  time, 
it  has  tended  to  lessen  Poland’s  depend¬ 
ence  on  Moscow. 
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Our  program  of  aid  to  Poland  has 
been  a  bipartisan  commitment. 

Indeed,  this  program  has  been  an 
American  commitment  to  the  Polish 
people  who  by  a  remarkable  display  of 
courage  and  willpower  have  managed 
to  establish  some  measure  of  independ¬ 
ence  from  Moscow  and  have  succeeded 
in  demanding  for  themselves  a  broader 
range  of  internal  freedom. 

What  are  the  basic  political  facts  of 
our  aid  program  to  Poland? 

We  are  not,  first  of  all,  deluding  our¬ 
selves  that  the  Gomulka  regime  will 
somehow  be  magically  transformed  into 
a  democratic  government.  But  what  we 
do  know,  is  this:  that  since  1956 
Gomulka  has  relaxed  internal  tensions 
in  Poland  and  that  he  has  permitted 
some  measuer  of  internal  freedom.  This 
was,  of  course,  a  political  necessity:  he 
had  to  do  it  in  order  to  win  at  the  very 
least  the  reluctant  support  of  the  Polish 
people  in  his  struggle  for  political  sur¬ 
vival.  At  the  same  time  Gomulka  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  relationship  of  quasi¬ 
independence  in  Polish-Soviet  relations 
which  effectively  weakened  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  monolithic  Soviet  bloc  of 
unified,  tightly  organized,  and  rigidly 
controlled  states. 

In  a  word,  Gomulka  was  forced  to 
compromise  with  the  Polish  people,  and 
in  so  doing  he  inevitably  turned 
loose  forces — deep-rooted  anti-Commu- 
nist  forces — that  in  the  long  run  might 
well  prove  to  be  beyond  his  control. 

Let  me  stress  one  of  these  forces: 
Polish  Catholicism. 

One  of  Gomulka’s  first  acts  during  the 
critical  weeks  late  in  1956  and  early  1957 
was  to  release  Cardinal  Stefan  Wyszyn- 
ski  from  prison  and  restore  many  of  the 
religious  freedoms  denied  the  Poles  un¬ 
der  the  previous  Stalinist  regime.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  5  years  Cardinal  Wyszynski 
made  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Po¬ 
land  the  rallying  point  for  Polish  na¬ 
tionalism  and  Polish  resistance  to  com¬ 
munism.  In  a  word,  he  made  the  church 
the  conscience  of  the  nation.  And  in 
so  doing  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  vig¬ 
orous,  courageous  leader,  indeed  a  gen¬ 
uine  hero  of  our  times.  Cardinal  Wy¬ 
szynski  has  never  ceased  to  meet  the 
regime  in  open  conflict  in  his  efforts  to 
protect,  retain,  and,  where  possible,  ex¬ 
pand  the  area  of  religious  freedom.  And 
this  he  has  done  in  defiance  of  the 
regime’s  asserted  political  power. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  des¬ 
perate  assertion  of  freedom  that  mani¬ 
fests  itself  now  and  then  in  Poland. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  powerful  forces 
that  stir  in  Poland  today.  And,  this  is 
one  of  many  factors  that  has  made  Po¬ 
land  an  “in  between”  nation-state  in  the 
configuration  of  international  politics 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read 
telegrams  I  have  received  from  Polish 
organizations  in  my  district  and  State 
protesting  this  amendment: 

Congressman  Edward  P.  Boland, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

It  is  important  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  contact  with  the  people  of  Poland 
who  occupy  a  key  position  in  East  Central 
Europe  and  their  resistance  against  com¬ 


munism.  We  urge  you  to  vote  against 
Senate  amendments  in  foreign  aid  bill 
restricting  President’s  authority  to  provide 
help  to  Poland  whenever  he  finds  this  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

St.  Michael’s  Society,  Polish  National 
Alliance  Lodge  717,  Polish  Pulaski 
Club. 

Easthampton,  Mass. 

We  earnestly  ask  that  you  support  further 
aid  to  Poland.  This  is  not  time  to  abandon 
the  Polish  people. 

Anna  Januszewski, 

Eighth  District  Chairman,  Polish 
Women’s  Alliance  of  America,  Dor¬ 
chester,  Mass. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Polish  people  have 
been  extremely  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  Many  of  them  are  coming  to  this 
country  to  visit  with  their  relatives  liv¬ 
ing  in  my  congressional  district.  Others 
have  been  fortunate  and  have  come  here 
permanently  to  join  their  loved  ones  who 
emigrated  to  our  shores  decades  ago. 
They  are  deeply  religious  people  and 
vehemently  anti-Communist.  They  are 
aware  of  the  great  benefit  our  assistance 
has  been  in  their  determination  that 
the  Polish  people  will  remain  free  and 
independent  of  the  yoke  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  regime.  We  cannot  and 
must  not  let  them  down  in  this  historic 
struggle.  We  can  help  by  defeating  this 
amendment  this  afternoon. 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Frelinghuysen  and 
Morgan  amendments. 

I  rise  in  support  of  these  amend¬ 
ments,  not  only  because  of  my  own  firm 
judgment  that  these  amendments  would 
help  speed  the  ultimate  collapse  of  in¬ 
ternational  communism  but  also  because 
of  the  judgment  of  many  other  people. 

I  should  like  to  tell  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  the  Polish-American 
Congress,  which  has  chapters  in  33 
States,  representing  some  7  million 
Americans,  firmly  supports  the  program 
of  continued  help  to  the  people  of  Po¬ 
land.  The  Polish  National  Alliance, 
representing  American  citizens  in  some 
38  States  throughout  the  country,  is  for 
this  program.  The  Polish  Woman’s  Al¬ 
liance  and  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
Union  are  in  favor  of  it.  Neither  one 
of  these  organizations  has  to  take  a  back 
seat  to  anybody  in  their  violent  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Communist  regime  that  now 
holds  some  30  million  Polish  people  en¬ 
slaved  in  Communist  bonds.  But  these 
responsible,  reputable  organizations,  de¬ 
spite  their  strong  denunciation  of  the 
Communist  regime  in  Poland,  support 
continued  aid  to  the  people  of  Poland 
because  they  know  the  program  will  re¬ 
sult  in  ultimately  bringing  freedom  to 
these  people.  These  responsible  Ameri¬ 
can  organizations  know  how  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  people  of  Poland — 
who  are  victims  of  communism — and 
Poland’s  Communist  rulers.  These  or¬ 
ganizations  know  that  continued  help  to 
the  people  of  Poland  strengthens  the 
bonds  between  these  people  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  You  can  be  certain  that  should  a 
showdown  come  with  Russia,  the  people 
of  Poland  would  be  solidly  on  our  side — 
the  side  of  freedom  and  justice. 


Let  me  tell  you  what  the  amendments 
offered  by  both  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  would  do  if 
adopted  without  the  Frelinghuysen- 
Morgan  perfecting  amendments. 

First  of  all,  they  would  bar  sending  any 
CARE  food  packages  to  any  country  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  CARE  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  programs  this  country  has  ever  had. 
It  is  a  program  paid  for  voluntarily  by 
American  people  out  of  their  own  pock¬ 
ets.  They  make  these  $1  contributions, 
and  they  send  these  packages  to  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  They  would 
also  stop  the  completion  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hospital  in  Krakow  which  this 
Congress  has  approved  and  which  is  be¬ 
ing  built  in  Krakow,  Poland,  with  coun¬ 
terpart  funds.  What  a  monument  it 
would  be  to  American  charity  for  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  say  cynically  that  these 
wealthy  Americans  are  going  to  deny 
to  the  children  of  Poland  the  completion 
of  this  hospital.  Khrushchev  could 
make  such  an  arrogant  boast  if  we  fail 
to  approve  the  Frelinghuysen-Morgan 
amendments  to  the  Casey  amendment. 

It  is  even  entirely  conceivable,  in  my 
judgment,  that  the  40  percent  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  have  relatives  in  Iron  Curtain 
countries  could  not  send  any  packages 
of  their  own  to  these  relatives  if  either 
one  of  these  amendments  were  adopted 
without  the  perfecting  language  of  the 
Frelinghuysen-Morgan  amendments. 

I  am  talking  about  packages  that 
American  citizens  buy  in  the  grocery 
stores,  wrap  together  and  send  to  their 
fathers  and  mothers  and  relatives  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Under  the  gunshot  approach  of  those 
two  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan!  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  we 
conceivably  could  interrupt  that  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  you  this  is  a 
time  for  logic.  Nobody  can  quarrel  with 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  or  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  that  we 
consider  Gomulka  and  Tito  despite 
Communist  rulers.  But  that  is  not  the 
issue  here  today.  The  issue  is  whether 
the  President  shall  continue  to  have  au¬ 
thority  to  exploit  ever-growing  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  Iron  Curtain  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  United  States  and  freedom. 

A  Polish  trade  mission  has  been  cool¬ 
ing  its  heels  in  Washington  since  the 
spring  of  1961.  This  administration  and 
the  previous  administration  has  held  up 
further  economic  aid  to  Poland,  and  I 
hope  this  trade  mission  continues  cooling 
its  heels  until  the  Polish  people  again 
regain  their  freedom.  I  was  the  first 
one  in  1961  to  state  right  here  in  the 
well  of  the  House — shortly  after  Premier 
Gomulka  attacked  the  United  States — 
that  the  patience  of  the  American  people 
was  not  inexhaustible,  and  that  Gomulka 
must  assume  full  responsibility  if  the 
United  States  suspends  any  further  aid 
to  the  people  of  Poland.  Thus,  no 
assistance  has  been  given  Poland  since 
that  time  and  we  have  not  provided  for 
any  aid  in  this  bill. 

If  you  will  read  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
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sey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan] 
this  clearly  establishes  the  doctrine  that 
we  will  give  assistance  to  the  victims  of 
communism  only  when  the  President  has 
demonstrated  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  such  assistance  is  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  recipient  governments  are  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy,  and  that  such  assistance  will 
further  help  the  people  of  that  recipient 
country  get  rid  of  their  Communist 
rulers. 

Now,  if  you  really  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  free  these  180  million  victims 
of  communism  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
today,  I  say  have  the  courage  to  support 
the  Frelinghuysen-Morgan  amendment 
and  then  proceed  to  vote  on  the  Casey 
amendment. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  want  to  say  that  I, 
too,  have  visited  with  various  Polish 
groups  throughout  the  country  and  con¬ 
firm  what  the  gentleman  has  just  said 
to  this  body. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walter],  most  eloquently  stated  the  case 
when  he  said  that  there  is  nothing  Mr. 
Khrushchev  would  like  better;  no  great¬ 
er  victory  could  be  handed  to  him,  than 
to  divide  the  hopes  of  the  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  with  those  aspirations 
of  Americans  to  ultimately  free  them 
from  Communist  rule.  I  associate  my¬ 
self  with  the  gentleman’s  remarks.  And, 
may  I  say,  as  chief  investigator  of  the 
Katyn  Massacre  Committee,  which  in 
1952  wrote  the  first  indictment  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  charging  them  with 
the  mass  murder  of  15,000  allied  soldiers 
in  World  War  H,  I  take  a  back  seat  to  no 
one  in  my  violent  hatred  for  the  Com¬ 
munists,  and  these  organizations  I  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Polish-American  Congress 
and  the  Polish-American  Alliance,  as 
well,  take  a  back  seat  to  no  one.  But  we 
feel  these  unfortunate  victims  of  com¬ 
munism  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  can 
best  be  helped  to  regain  their  freedom 
by  continuing  to  give  the  President  au¬ 
thority  to  determine  under  what  condi¬ 
tions  can  continued  American  assist¬ 
ance  help  them  regain  freedom. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  has 
made  a  most  impressive  statement.  He 
has  clearly  and  emphatically  pointed  out 
the  hamstringing  effect  which  the 
amendments  offered  by  both  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan] 
would  have  upon  our  foreign  policy.  If 
either  amendment  were  adopted,  it  would 
destroy  the  flexibility  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  so  vitally  needs 
to  counteract  the  Communist  threat  in 
the  important  European  theater. 


Mr.  Chairman,  from  some  of  the 
speakers,  one  gets  the  impression  that  all 
that  is  involved  in  this  debate  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  standing  up  to  be  counted  on  the 
basis  of  being  for  or  against  communism. 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  No 
Member  of  this  body  is  for  communism, 
or  the  Communist  cause.  All  of  us  look 
to  the  day  when  the  Communist  threat 
to  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  shall 
have  been  extinguished.  The  real  ques¬ 
tion  presented  today,  as  it  is  every  day, 
is  how  best  to  oppose  the  Communist 
threat. 

Yes,  we  can  vote  for  these  amendments 
and  stop  all  assistance  to  the  Commu¬ 
nist-dominated  countries.  We  can,  by 
accepting  the  amendments  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  from  Texas  and  Ohio  build  a  wall 
along  the  borders  of  Yugoslavia  and  Po¬ 
land,  between  these  countries  and  our 
own,  sealing  off  these  people  from  con¬ 
tact  with  people  of  our  country  and  lock¬ 
ing  them  into  Russia.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  amendments  of  the  gentlemen 
would  do.  All  sympathetic  contact  with 
the  free  world,  all  tangible  assistance  of 
any  kind  would  be  prohibited.  Even 
CARE  packages  and  packages  from  rela¬ 
tives  could  no  longer  be  sent.  The  Iron 
Curtain  would  truly  become  impene¬ 
trable. 

The  people  of  the  satellite  countries 
would  be  forced  to  look  to  Russia  com¬ 
pletely  for  their  survival. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  argues  that 
prohibition  of  aid  might  spark  revolt 
in  all  of  the  Communist  satellite  coun¬ 
tries.  How  could  such  a  revolt  possibly 
succeed  if  all  hope  of  assistance  from 
the  United  States  were  extinguished, 
which  would  be  the  case  if  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment  were  to  prevail.  It  is 
argued  that  this  is  not  the  gentleman’s 
purpose — that  the  amendment  is  not 
intended  to  be  so  inflexible.  He  speaks 
of  legislative  intent.  Legislative  intent 
by  a  discussion  on  the  floor  is  not  in 
order  where  the  words  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  are  so  clear  and  all  inclusive  that 
no  explanation  is  needed  to  determine 
their  meaning  or  effect. 

These  people  have  not  given  up  their 
struggle  for  independence  and  freedom. 
The  Poles  particularly  will  not  accept 
atheistic  communism.  They  are  very 
much  interested  in  America  and  Ameri¬ 
can  ideas.  -The  visit  of  our  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  2  years  ago  gave  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  their  affection  for  the 
people  of  America  whom  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  represented — and  their  response 
was  overwhelming. 

On  the  important  question  of  religion, 
too,  the  Polish  people  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  their  ancient  allegiance  to  the 
church.  The  church  maintains  a  nation¬ 
wide  program  of  religious  education  for 
children,  as  well  as  a  Catholic  university 
and  seminaries.  Cardinal  Wyszynski,  the 
Polish  primate,  recently  traveled  to  the 
Vatican  and  received  a  diplomatic  pass¬ 
port  from  the  Polish  Government.  The 
Government  recognizes  a  number  of  reli¬ 
gious  holy  days  as  national  holidays. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  have  patience 
and  wisdom  if  we  are  to  win  against  the 
Communists.  It  is  easy  to  become  emo¬ 
tional.  This  has  been  a  longtime  pro¬ 


gram,  but  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
the  Communist  threat  is  not  an  easy  one,  . 
and  will  not  be  disposed  of  quickly.  We 
must  not  curtail  our  ability  to  deploy  our 
strength.  The  President,  as  Chief  Exe¬ 
cutive  of  the  Government,  must  be  given 
wide  latitude  and  freedom  with  which 
to  employ  a  wise,  aggressive,  and  flexible 
foreign  policy. 

Will  these  amendments  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  I  do  not  believe  that  they  will. 

I  believe  they  would  be  injurious  to  our 
national  interest,  and  I  urge  their  defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Pelly], 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester¬ 
day  I  offered  an  amendment  to  prevent 
the  use  of  receipts  from  loans  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  without  further  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  Congress.  The  amendment 
I  refer  to  was  an  anti-back-door  spend¬ 
ing  provision  to  eliminate  short-circuit¬ 
ing  of  the  regular  annual  appropriation 
process.  Instead,  under  my  amendment 
receipts  from  loans  would  have  returned 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  stayed  there 
unless  an  appropriation  was  made  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Constitution. 

After  I  offered  this  amendment  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Meader] 
sought  recognition  and  raised  an  issue 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  amendment.  He 
said  that  by  striking  the  first  nine  lines 
on  page  8  it  was  his  understanding  that 
we  would  be  removing  a  limitation  upon 
the  backdoor  spending  of  receipts  by  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  from  repay¬ 
ments  of  loans.  In  other  words,  he  asked 
as  to  whether  by  adoption  of  my  amend¬ 
ment  the  committee  would  not  be  en¬ 
larging  rather  than  limiting  backdoor 
spending  under  existing  law. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Gallagher],  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  thereupon  stated  that 
he  was  absolutely  correct.  He  said  the 
amendment  would  enlarge  the  scope  of 
money  usable  for  other  purposes. 

Later,  after  the  vote  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  matter  was  checked  by  myself  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Meader]  and  we  found  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher] 
had  given  an  answer  which  was  not  cor¬ 
rect.  I  know  that  this  was  not  inten¬ 
tional,  however,  the  net  result  was  that 
Members  became  confused  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  my  amendment  was  defeated.  Ac¬ 
tually  my  amendment  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  reloaning  of  repayments  of 
some  $600  million  of  loans  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  without  a  regular 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
regret  very  much  that  this  confusion  ex¬ 
isted  because  I  believe  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  are  unalter¬ 
ably  opposed  to  back-door  spending  and 
had  they  not  been  confused  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  have  been  adopted.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  Members,  I  am  sure,  favor  a 
regular  annual  review  of  all  expendi¬ 
tures. 

I  mention  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
I  wish  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
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Members  so  that  when  the  appropria¬ 
tions  bill  comes  to  the  House  this  situa¬ 
tion  will  be  remembered.  In  other 
words,  I  hope  that  in  the  appropriations 
bill  there  will  be  language  limiting  the 
reloaning  of  any  repayments  on  the 
$600  million. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  briefly 
discuss  the  bill.  First,  let  me  say  that  I 
strongly  support  the  Casey  amendment; 
or  even  better  the  Feighan  substitute, 
both  of  which  would  stop  aid  to  Commu¬ 
nist  countries.  I  oppose  the  Morgan  and 
Frelinghuysen  amendments;  these  two 
amendments  would  simply  allow  the 
State  Department  to  continue,  as  in  the 
past,  to  recommend  aid  to  Communist 
countries. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  President 
to  conduct  our  foreign  affairs.  I  would 
not  want  to  interfere  with  any  such  au¬ 
thority  but  certainly  no  one  can  question 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  funds  to  whatever  coun¬ 
tries  the  representatives  of  the  people 
feel  should  be  assisted.  Therefore,  I 
do  not  support  any  amendments  to  give 
the  President  discretion  over  aid.  I 
think  the  State  Department  has  and  will 
continue  to  take  advantage  of  this  dis¬ 
cretion  and  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to 
strengthen  our  enemies. 

Mr.- Chairman,  when  this  legislation 
comes  to  final  passage,  for  the  first  time 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  will  be 
compelled  to  vote  against  a  foreign-aid 
bill.  I  have  always  voted  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  foreign  aid  but  I  have  always 
voted  for  foreign  aid. 

In  this  instance,  in  excess  of  $6  bil¬ 
lion  remains  unspent  from  previous 
years.  In  addition,  I  think  there  is 
plenty  of  authority  to  appropriate  more, 
or  at  least  as  much  as  we  can  afford, 
without  passage  of  this  bill.  This  bill 
would  authorize  $4.6  billion  more. 

Since  I  voted  against  increasing  the 
debt  ceiling  and  since  I  have  continually 
advocated  cutting  down  on  Federal 
spending,  I  do  not  see  how  in  good  con¬ 
science  I  can  vote  for  this  $4.6  billion. 
I  think  the  $7  billion  deficit  which  we  had 
last  year  plus  the  estimated  $4  billion 
deficit  for  this  year  is  very  serious.  If  a 
tax  cut  is  imposed  on  top  of  this  $4 
billion  deficit  we  could  end  up  a  year 
from  now  with  another  $12  billion  in  the 
red. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  bill  and  shall  so  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]  . 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  surely  expresses  the  wish  of 
the  American  people.  Certainly  Ameri¬ 
cans  do  not  want  any  part  of  their  tax 
money  spent  to  assist  Communist  coun¬ 
tries.  Clearly  the  Congress  would  be 
derelict  if  it  failed  to  provide  such  a 
prohibition  against  aid  to  such  coun¬ 
tries. 

A  clear  expression  from  the  Congress 
at  this  time  should  help  and  not  hinder 
our  efforts  to  split  these  satellite  coun¬ 
tries  from  the  Communist  bloc.  We 


must  make  it  clear  to  them  that  if  they 
want  our  assistance  they  must  demon¬ 
strate  by  deeds  as  well  as  words  that 
they  are  truly  independent  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  domination.  We  must  never  leave 
the  impression  that  the  way  to  elicit  our 
assistance  is  to  oppose  us.  An  impres¬ 
sion  of  that  kind  could  only  leave  us 
open  to  attempted  blackmail.  That 
would  be  the  worst  thing  we  could  do. 

Such  a  statement  from  the  Congress 
is  needed  at  this  time,  and  I  hope  it 
will  pass  overwhelmingly.  In  this  way 
we  can  send  the  word  throughout  the 
world  that,  while  we  wish  well  to  all  men, 
there  is  a  limit  to  our  beneficence,  a 
limit  to  our  patience,  and  that  such  help 
as  we  have  to  give  will  be  given  to  our 
friends. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]. 

(Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  first  stating 
that  it  is  going  to  be  my  intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  at  a  later  period 
to  this  section,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
previously  Congress  passed  an  amend¬ 
ment  providing  for  authority  in  the 
President  for  a  trade  embargo  on  Cuba, 
to  put  that  statement  of  principle  and 
purpose  in  effect  by  also  giving  him  the 
authority  to  cut  off  dollars  and  other 
things  of  value  going  to  Cuba  in  the  way 
of  indemnity  or  ransom,  meaning  the  $62 
million  which  Castro  is  demanding  for 
prisoners  rather  than  tractors. 

But,  I  take  this  time  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment.  No.  1:  As  I  understand,  the 
Feighan  amendment  involves  and  pre¬ 
vents  aid  under  Public  Law  480  food¬ 
stuffs  whereas  the  Casey  amendment 
does  not;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARRY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  also  understand 
that  neither  one  of  these  amendments 
nor  the  amendments  to  the  amendment 
would  accomplish  the  objective  that  I 
just  mentioned  of  cutting  off  directly  or 
indirectly  moneys  or  other  things  of 
value  going  to  Cuba  or  Castro  in  the 
form  of  indemnities  or  ransom;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield;  any  money  from  this  bill  could  not 
be  used  for  indemnities  or  ransom,  un¬ 
less  the  President  exercised  the  waiver 
already  voted.  I  do  not  know  any  place 
he  could  get  dollars  for  that  purpose 
except  from  the  contingency  fund  in  this 
bill,  so  I  presume  such  payments  could 
not  be  made. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  is  it  true  that 
neither  of  these  amendments  prevents 
the  sending  of  any  CARE  packages, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Pucinski]  implied,  to  Poland  or  Yugo¬ 
slavia?  None  of  these  amendments 
would  prevent  CARE  packages  being 
sent  to  these  countries? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow] 
is  recognized  for  1[4  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  1 V2  minutes. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  following  those  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  taken  this  time  because  I  think 
that  the  Feighan  and  the  Casey  amend¬ 
ments  should  be  clarified  in  one  respect. 
I  do  not  believe  intentionally,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  has  been  implied  here  that 
if  a  rebellion  developed  in  Yugoslavia  or 
in  Poland  the  Feighan  amendment  and 
the  Casey  amendment  would  prevent  us 
from  giving  aid  to  the  rebels.  It  is  my 
understanding,  based  upon  the  reading 
of  them,  that  these  amendments  would 
bar  aid  to  countries  that  are  members 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  or  who  are  Marxist 
and  Leninist,  and  the  rest  of  the  re¬ 
quirements.  Would  rebels  fighting  in 
these  countries  against  their  Communist 
regimes  be  eligible  for  our  aid?  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  is  Mr.  Feighan’s  intention  that 
aid,  under  his  amendment,  could  go  to 
such  rebels.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  absolutely  correct  as  far 
as  my  amendment  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  As  a  matter  of  legis¬ 
lative  history,  that  is  certainly  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  gentleman’s  amendment? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further;  yes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  There  is  one  other 
point  which  I  wish  to  bring  up,  and 
which  I  would  like  to  get  clarified:  Cer¬ 
tainly  under  this  amendment  it  would 
not  bar  relatives  from  going  to  our  stores 
and  buying  food  and  sending  it  to  their 
relatives  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  would 
it?  I  ask  that  question  of  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  absolutely  not.  It  would 
not  stop  CARE  packages  that  do  not  in¬ 
clude — 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Oh,  yes;  it  would. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  CARE  packages  that 
have  Public  Law  480  products  in  them; 
yes,  but  not '  packages  that  are  given 
through  the  free  generosity  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  themselves. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  other  words 
CARE  packages  which  are  privately 
financed  and  privately  purchased  and 
sent  over,  would  not  be  affected? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  They  absolutely 
would  not  be. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  other  words,  send¬ 
ing  relatives  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
such  packages  would  not  be  affected? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  No. 

Mr.  CONTE.  In  regard  to  the  CARE 
packages  we  now  pick  up  the  ocean 
freight.  Under  this  amendment  that 
would  be  cut  off? 
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Mr.  FEIGHAN.  That  is  correct,  but 
only  insofar  as  the  shipment  of  CARE 
packages  to  Communist  regimes  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  other  words,  Gov¬ 
ernment  aid  for  transportation  of  CARE 
packages  would  be  cut  off  by  the  Feighan 
amendment  only  to  the  extent  that  those 
packages  were  being  shipped  to  Commu¬ 
nist  regimes. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
definitely  feel  that  we  need  to  place  some 
restrictions  on  the  extension  of  economic 
assistance  to  countries  controlled  by 
Communist  and  Marxist  regimes.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  dollars  pumped 
into  these  regimes  serve  only  to  strength¬ 
en  the  hand  of  their  rulers  and  further 
discourage  and  oppress  interior  demo¬ 
cratic  forces.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
the  President  must  have  some  flexibility, 
some  latitude,  in  the  administration  of 
this  program  so  that  if  a  situation  ever 
should  arise  where  it  was  felt  vital  to  our 
interests  that  some  form  of  assistance 
be  made  available  his  hands  would  not 
be  tied. 

I  believe  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey] 
as  amended  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Morgan]  will  place  the  necessary 
restrictions  on  this  form  of  assistance 
and  at  the  same  time  give  the  President 
the  desired  flexibility.  So  I  will  support 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  with  the  thought  that  this 
body’s  concern  about  economic  assist¬ 
ance  to  Communist  countries,  particu¬ 
larly  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  will  be 
weighed  very  carefully  at  the  White 
House  and  at  the  State  Department  when 
that  type  of  assistance  is  under  consid¬ 
eration. 

I  hasten  to  emphasize  my  belief  that 
the  people  of  these  countries,  not  their 
rulers,  will  be  allies  of  the  West  in  the 
long  run.  I  do  not  believe  that  Tito  and 
Gomulka  can  ever  be  counted  on  to  sever 
their  ties  with  Moscow  or  even  to  make 
any  significant  move  away  from  the  So¬ 
viet  orbit.  The  people  who  live  under 
the  iron  fist  of  their  dictatorships  may 
one  day  force  a  significant  break  in  the 
chains  that  bind  them  to  the  Kremlin, 
but  we  will  only  be  prolonging  their 
emergence  from  slavery  by  giving  suste¬ 
nance  to  their  dictators.  I  am  willing, 
however,  to  give  the  President  the  flex¬ 
ibility  to  act  in  this  area  when  such  ac¬ 
tion  is  felt  vital  to  our  interests. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  1  l/z  minutes. 

(Mr.  BLATNIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  V/2 
minutes  is  not  very  much  time  in  view 
of  the  very  able  arguments  which  al¬ 
ready  have  been  presented  on  both  sides. 
It  might  be  helpful,  however,  to  briefly 
summarize  the  reasons  for  having  under¬ 
taken  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  and  later  Poland. 

The  primary  purpose  for  aid  to  these 
two  countries  from  its  inception  has  been 
to  serve  American  national  interests. 
Our  national  interest  through  this  aid 
has  been  served  in  several  ways:  first, 
independence  movements  within  the  So¬ 


viet  bloc  are  encouraged  to  maintain 
their  vialibity;  second,  it  probably  has 
encouraged  further  factionalism  within 
the  Soviet  bloc;  and,  third,  it  is  concrete 
evidence  of  our  continued  commitment 
to  the  foi'ces  of  national  independence 
from  Soviet  power.  Besides,  we  will  not 
have  much  if  our  objectives  are  not  fully 
achieved,  but  will  have  gained  substan¬ 
tially  should  the  goals  of  this  aid  be  only 
partially  achieved.  This  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  has  been  bipartisan;  it  was  initiated 
by  President  Truman,  earnestly  carried 
on  by  President  Eisenhower  and  now 
continued  under  President  Kennedy. 
Continued  commitment  by  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  to  keeping  the  door 
open  to  these  two  countries  will  likely 
bring  about  in  greater  measure  positive 
advantages  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is  what 
does  the  Casey  amendment  or  the 
Feighan  amendment  offer  by  way  of 
gain?  I  say  and  submit  to  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  that  we  have  nothing 
to  gain  and  much  to  lose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  it  is  rath¬ 
er  ironical  in  this  era  of  fast-moving 
change  and  advance,  with  Telstar  up 
above  us,  which  within  a  period  of  24 
hours  has  made  an  increasingly  small 
world  much  smaller  and  assured  that  we 
will  be  able  to  look  into  the  backyard  of 
those  in  far-off  lands  via  television, 
radio,  and  telephone,  that  we  might  turn 
back  the  clock  on  the  diplomatic  and 
economic  front,  thwarting  the  promise  of 
this  threshold  in  effective  world  com¬ 
munication. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]. 
With  regard  to  the  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  aid  now  being  given  by  the 
United  States  to  Communist  countries 
is  viewed  with  favor  by  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
a  rather  significant  column  appeared 
just  a  week  ago  in  the  Allen-Scott  Re¬ 
port,  a  nationally  syndicated  column  by 
Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott.  Let  me 
quote  from  that  report : 

Cuban  dictator  Fidel  Castro  is  under  di¬ 
rect  and  explicit  Kremlin  orders  to  make  two 
immediate  far-reaching  changes  in  policy. 
***** 

Castro  has  been  bluntly  told  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  considers  U.S.  economic  aid  ur¬ 
gently  essential  for  Iron  Curtain  satellites, 
and  no  obstacles  to  their  getting  it  are  to  be 
permitted. 

Poland  is  seeking  an  additional  1.5  million 
tons  of  U.S.  wheat  and  barley,  as  well  as 
other  economic  aid.  Other  satellites  also 
want  assistance. 

It  is  apparent  that  Castro’s  swashbuckling 
antics  and  bombastic  tirades  are  viewed  by 
Moscow  as  a  hindrance  to  wangling  much- 
needed  U.S.  food  and  goods,  and  the  Cuban 
dictator,  in  effect,  has  been  ordered  to  “pipe 
down.” 

I  have  not  read  any  refutation  of  the 
facts  stated  in  this  column.  If  they  are 
true,  and  there  has  been  no  refutation 
of  them,  then  it  indicates  very  clearly 
that  our  aid  is  playing  into  the  hands  of 
the  Communists,  and  I  think  we  can  find 
better  places  for  our  funds  than  to  help 
Communist  countries. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
may  be  some  in  the  House  today  who 
have  the  impression  that  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  there  is 
no  money  possible  for  Yugoslavia.  Such 
is  not  the  case.  I  have  in  my  hand  the 
“classified”  volume  which  is  available 
to  all  Members  of  the  House,  and  if 
Members  care  to  do  so  they  can  note  that 
there  is  money,  the  amount  of  which  I 
shall  not  disclose  because  it  is  classified, 
for  loans  that  may  be  made  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  there  is  money  for  programing,  but 
no  commitments  of  that  money. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  Members  of  the 
House  can  read  that  it  is  available  and 
that  it  may  well  be  used ;  and  there  may 
be  requests  for  future  years.  In  other 
words,  it  is  here,  if  the  executive  au¬ 
thority  decides  to  use  it. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  If  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  did  not  overclassify  as  much  as 
they  do,  they  might  get  more  support 
for  their  program. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  facts  of  this  kind  are  classified,  but 
I  would  again  call  attention  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  to  the  fact  that  the  information  is 
here,  if  they  want  to  read  it. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  we  must  fight  communism 
wherever  it  exists,  and  to  do  so  must 
have  the  strongest  tools  possible. 
Therefore,  I  urge  that  we  adopt  a  strong 
amendment,  of  which  there  are  two  pos¬ 
sibilities  before  us  now,  to  combat  the 
Communist  menace.  Either  the  propos¬ 
al  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Casey]  or  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Gallagher], 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  issues  that  has  just  been 
brought  up  in  the  debate  is  whether  or 
not  CARE  packages  would  be  affected. 
CARE  packages  would  be  cut  off  com¬ 
pletely,  because  the  authorization  for 
the  payment  of  freight,  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  under  this  act,  would  be  eliminated. 

I  would  like  to  make  another  point, 
that  there  is  no  aid  granted  under  this 
bill  to  Yugoslavia.  There  is  a  small 
amount,  our  distinguished  Chairman 
mentioned,  to  Yugoslavia,  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  so  determines.  But  it  is  a  very 
small  amount.  In  effect,  adoption  of 
such  a  provision  would  write  off  com¬ 
pletely  the  $2.4  billion  that  has  been 
expended.  It  would  be  the  greatest  waste 
of  all  time  for  we  would  prevent  by 
our  impatience  seeing  the  fruition  of 
this  long-range  policy. 

We  should  stop  looking  at  the  Com¬ 
munists  as  giants  too  fearsome  to  be¬ 
hold.  Communism  as  an  ideology  is 
failing.  The  Communist  monolith  has 
cracks  in  its  seams.  What  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  by  this  policy  is  to  give  the 
President  sufficient  authority  to  exploit 
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the  cracks,  wherever  they  exist,  in  the 
Communist  bloc.  They  will  occur  in  the 
future ;  witness  the  great  breach  that  is 
now  widening  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 

Further,  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
should  be  based  on  intelligence  reports, 
on  the  reports  of  our  ambassadors  and 
a  proper  evaluation  of  these  reports  can 
only  be  made  by  the  Chief  Executive. 
It  cannot  be  made  in  the  darkness  or 
ignorance  of  the  real  facts  or  in  the  heat 
of  an  emotional  debate  unrelated  to  the 
real  situation  with  absolutely  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  necessities  of  our  na¬ 
tional  interests  require.  We  should 
allow  the  President  to  exercise  that 
prerogative,  regardless  of  what  party  he 
heads.  We  granted  this  right  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower.  Let  us  not  tkke  it 
away  from  President  Kennedy.  This  is 
not  a  political  matter;  this  concerns  the 
national  needs  of  our  country. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  the  effect  on  Austria  and  Italy  and 
Greece  if  Yugoslavia  is  dropped  back 
into  the  Soviet  bloc? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  There  would  be 
an  effect,  without  doubt.  That  is  one  of 
the  intracacies  in  the  great  balance  of 
power  that  exists  today.  Furthermore, 
if  a  revolution  should  take  place  such 
as  the  one  in  Hungary,  this  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  us 
from  giving  any  aid  whatever  to  those 
who  revolted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  McDowell], 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  read  two  telegrams.  The  first 
is  addressed  to  me  and  reads  as  follows: 
Hon.  Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr., 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of 
America  comprised  of  200,000  Americans  of 
Polish  origin  and  of  Catholic  faith  urges 
you  to  support  President  Kennedy’s  policy 
of  helping  people  of  Poland  by  giving  them 
sorely  needed  aid.  We  further  urge  you  to 
oppose  any  amendments  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  which  would  in  any  way  restrict  aid  to 
Poland.  In  aiding  freedom-loving  people  of 
Poland  we  will  strengthen  them  in  their 
vigorous  opposition  to  communism. 

Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union 
of  America. 

Chicago,  III, 

The  second  telegram  is  addressed  to 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Washington,  D.C. 
It  reads  as  follows: 


Do  not  forsake  Poland  in  her  hour  of  need 
and  give  her  aid.  The  Polish  people  are 
definitely  the  best  friends  we  have  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  The  aid  given  the  Com¬ 
munists  through  help  to  Poland  is  negligible 
and  should  not  be  considered.  I  speak  from 
personal  experience  back  in  1945  and  from 
the  experience  of  many  late  observers. 
Denial  of  aid  would  be  a  crushing  blow  to 
the  morale  of  the  people.  Never  mind  the 
government  but  consider  the  enslaved 
people. 

Stephen  S.  Woznicki, 

Bishop  of  Saginaw. 

(Mr.  McDOWELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


(Mr.  OSTERTAG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
one  who  holds  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  Congress  not  only  possesses  the  right 
but  the  responsibility  to  establish  a  clear- 
cut  policy  in  the  matter  of  aid  to  Com¬ 
munist  regimes.  There  is  no  issue  here 
as  to  the  separation  of  power  or  au¬ 
thority  as  between  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  and  that  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic  and 
fundamental  issue  involved  is  that  of 
aiding  an  enemy.  I  can  see  where  un¬ 
der  certain  circumstances  we  might  well 
lend  assistance.  But  to  me,  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  the  lines  must 
be  drawn  and  a  soft  policy  abandoned. 
We  have  in  substance,  four  propositions 
before  us.  The  Casey  amendment,  the 
Casey  amendment  as  amended,  the 
Feighan  amendment  and  the  Feighan 
amendment  as  amended. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Casey 
amendment  as  amended,  is  the  right  ap¬ 
proach.  In  any  event  both  the  Casey 
and  Feighan  amendments  as  amended 
do  provide  the  limitations  and  guide¬ 
lines  necessary  and  take  with  them  a 
policy  which  is  definite  in  the  matter  of 
aid  to  Communist  nations.  These  pro¬ 
posals  as  amended,  do  give  the  Execu¬ 
tive  sufficient  authority  or  flexibility 
within  certain  bounds  which  should  make 
clear  our  overall  policy  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  from  here 
on  out  that  the  national  security  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  will  be  strengthened 
by  this  decision  and  I  believe  we  are  at 
last  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Judd], 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman;  two  brief 
points.  Further  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  grave  dangers  that  might 
develop  if  Yugoslavia  were  to  go  back 
into  the  Soviet  bloc.  Russia  had  sub¬ 
marine  bases  on  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Mediterranean  until  the  split  came  in 
1948;  Russia  does  not  have  submarine 
bases  there  now.  If  we  consider  how 
badly  threatened  Greece,  Italy,  and  the 
whole  Mediterranean  area  would  be  if 
the  Soviet  Union  again  had  submarine 
bases  there,  I  think  we  will  recognize  the 
problems  that  both  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  President  Kennedy  have  had 
to  keep  constantly  in  mind  in  carrying 
out  their  responsibility  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  security  interests  of  our 
country. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow] 
has  stated  that  Congress  has  the  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  say  what  the 
moneys  it  appropriates  may  or  may  not 
be  used  for.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  Nobody  disputes  its  power  or  right 
to  refuse  to  provide  money  to  support  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  country  or  to  sup¬ 
port  our  Armed  Forces,  or  even  to  pay  our 
own  salaries.  But  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  the  function  or  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  conduct  our  foreign 
policy,  just  as  it  is  not  our  function  to 
command  our  Armed  Forces.  Our  Repub¬ 
lic  was  founded  with  a  division  of  func¬ 
tions  or'duties,  as  well  as  of  powers. 


When  the  President  said  in  the  recent 
steel  price  dispute  that  he  was  acting  in 
the  national  interest  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  people,  I  strongly  disagreed. 
He  was  not  elected  to  be  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  people  in  domestic  matters. 
You  and  I  were  elected  to  be  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  in  domestic  mat¬ 
ters.  The  President’s  obligation  is  to 
“take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed” — the  laws  that  you  and  I  pass 
as  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

But  the  President  is  the  representative 
of  the  American  people  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  affairs — within  such 
guidelines  as  the  Congress  may  establish. 
That  is  what  these  amendments  do.  The 
Casey  and  Feighan  amendments  state 
our  belief  that  aid  to  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  is  unwise  and  should  stop.  The 
Morgan-Frelinghuysen  amendment  lays 
down  strict  and  tough  guidelines  for 
him  to  follow  if  he  believes  that  he 
should,  nevertheless,  give  aid  in  carrying 
out  the  function,  the  duty,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  which  the  Constitution  places  on 
him,  not  on  us,  to  conduct  our  foreign 
affairs. 

So  it  is  my  view  that  the  Morgan  and 
Frelinghuysen  amendments  should  be 
adopted.  The  Feighan  amendment  as 
amended,  should  be  defeated,  and  the 
Casey  amendment,  as  amended  by  the 
Morgan  amendment,  should  then  be 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  of  the  committee’s  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
there  have  been  times  in  the  14  years 
I  have  been  here  that  my  friends  on  the 
Republican  side  have  thought  I  have 
been  a  little  political  once  or  twice.  But, 
I  would  like  to  remind  them  and  my 
colleagues  on  the  Democratic  side  as 
well  that  three  times  in  the  last  4  or 
5  years  I  have  stood  in  the  well  of 
this  House  opposing  taking  away  from 
President  Eisenhower  the  same  power 
that  the  Casey  amendment  wants  to  take 
away  from  President  Kennedy.  I  op¬ 
posed  the  Democrat  who  offered  that 
amendment.  I  think  you  will  remember 
yesterday  I  opposed  my  own  chairman. 
Now  I  am  supporting  the  Morgan 
amendment  today  for  a  variety  of  rea¬ 
sons.  I  am  honest,  frank,  and  sincere  in 
saying  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  any¬ 
one.  I  am  sure  the  people  who  have 
offered  these  amendments  are  just  as 
sincere  as  I  am.  But,  how  does  Mr. 
Khrushchev  feel  about  this?  We  all 
want  to  defeat  communism,  and  he  is  the 
chief  architect  of  it.  What  does  he  say? 
These  are  his  words.  He  said: 

Poland  is  now  being  wooed  like  a  bride. 
Why?  Because  the  wooers  want  something. 
They  want  to  find  elements  in  Poland  that 
can  be  used  against  the  people’s  government, 
against  the  building  of  socialism — 

A  word  he  uses  as  the  equivalent  of 
communism — 
and  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  he  is  so  right.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  aim  of  this  is.  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev  does  not  speak  idly.  He  spends 
more  time  denouncing  NATO  than  al¬ 
most  anything  else,  and  he  does  not 
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bother  denouncing  things  that  do  not 
hurt  him.  He  would  not  have  said  this 
if  he  was  not  feeling  the  pinprick  of 
the  fact  that  our  aid  is  helping  Poland 
against  him  and  helping  the  Polish  peo¬ 
ple  to  resist  the  masters  that  have  been 
forced  upon  them.  What  does  he  say 
about  Yugoslavia?  He  said: 

Why  do  the  American  imperialists  praise 
you?  Why  do  they  give  you  wheat?  What 
is  this  Yugoslav  socialism  [he  means  com¬ 
munism]  that  this  could  please  the  Ameri¬ 
can  imperialists?  They  scent  as  it  were 
something  not  quite  socialist  about  you. 

He  said,  in  other  words,  they  scent  as 
it  were  something  not  quite  Communist 
in  you.  This  is  precisely  what  they  like. 
This  is  the  law  of  the  class  struggle  and 
Mr.  Khrushchev  was  so  right  again.  Oh, 
yes,  he  is  feeling  the  jab  of  these  moves 
in  our  foreign  policy  and  he  does  not 
like  it.  So  he  talks  against  it.  What 
is  the  fact  about  aid  to  Yugoslavia?  I 
will  say  to  you,  I  probably  have  as  many 
Serbs  in  my  district  as  anybody  in  the 
United  States  and  there  is  nobody  who 
hates  Tito  more  than  the  Serbs  do.  All 
of  the  Serbian  people  who  have  contacts 
with  Yugoslavia  can  tell  you  that  the 
Serbs  in  Yugoslavia  hate  Tito  like  the 
devil  hates  holy  water.  And  I  have  been 
to  Yugoslavia  and  I  can  testify  to  that 
myself. 

Now  what  does  Commonweal,  the  great 
Catholic  magazine  say  about  this?  It 
says: 

The  wisest  thing  the  country  can  do  is 
to  play  the  situation  by  ear,  always  leav¬ 
ing  open  the  possibility  at  given  moments 
of  either  suspending  aid  or  increasing  it. 


That  is  not  end  of  the  quotation.  What 
have  we  done  under  the  Ambassador  to 
Yugoslavia  at  the  present  time?  We 
have  cut  aid  by  90  percent  over  what  they 
were  getting  before  he  went  there,  at 
his  recommendation.  He  says,  they 
have  to  come  in  and  ask  for  it  and  show 
that  what  they  ask  for  is  worth  some¬ 
thing.  What  kind  of  aid  have  they  been 
getting?  They  have  been  getting  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  which  consists  of  bring¬ 
ing  Yugoslavs  here  and  exposing  them 
to  the  capitalist  system  and  to  democ¬ 
racy.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walter]  can  tell  you  and  any 
student  who  has  studied  this  program 
can  tell  you  that  that  is  the  greatest 
thing  you  can  do. 

I  told  Khrushchev  right  in  the  Krem¬ 
lin  at  a  reception  when  we  were  arguing 
about  this  point,  and  he  was  telling  me 
what  freedom  there  was  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  how  people  were  free  to  travel 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  not  so.  He 
said:  “Why  don’t  your  people  under¬ 
stand?”  I  said:  “Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do;  if  you  will 
let  them  come  I  will  go  back  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  introduce  a  bill  to  bring  a  mil- 
•  lion  Russians  to  America  for  a  visit  and 
pay  the  charges.” 

He  looked  at  me  in  amazement  and 
then  said:  “Why  would  you  do  such  a 
thing  as  that?”  And  I  said:  “Because 
when  they  got  back  home  you  would 
have  a  million  of  the  damnedest,  most 
dissatisfied  Russians  you  ever  saw  or 
heard  of.” 


Why  do  you  think  they  have  an  Iron 
Curtain  up?  They  have  it  up  because 
they  do  not  want  their  people  to  know 
why  and  what  democracy  is. 

I  sponsored  a  young  college  student 
from  Hungary.  He  was  a  leader  in  the 
revolution  and  he  was  a  very  brilliant 
student.  He  graduated  with  honors  in 
his  class  f^om  the  Ohio  State  University, 
yet  he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English 
when  he  got  here;  and  his  wife  graduated 
second  highest  in  her  class  of  psychiatric 
nursing.  I  said  to  him,  when  he  had 
learned  to  speak  English  and  we  could 
converse  freely :  “Why  did  you  risk  every¬ 
thing  when  you  were  one  of  the  chosen 
people?  You  were  a  student.  You  had 
your  way  being  paid  at  the  university; 
why  did  you  risk  everything  to  revolt?” 

And  he  said:  “Because  I  was  on  the 
University  of  Budapest  basketball  team 
and  it  was  sent  to  Switzerland,  and  there 
I  saw  what  I  had  always  suspected,  that 
everything  the  Communists  told  us  was 
exactly  the  opposite.  I  saw  that  the  West 
was  superior  in  every  way,  the  people 
dress  better,  they  eat  better,  they  have 
freedom.” 

And  he  said,  “We  in  the  University  of 
Budapest  concluded  that  from  that  day 
on  anything  the  Communists  told  us  was 
probably  just  the  opposite  of  what  it 
should  be.” 

Do  you  want  to  shut'  the  gates  of  free¬ 
dom  to  the  Yugoslav  people?  Do  you 
want  to  hamstring  the  opportunity  of 
the  President  to  seek  out  and  enlarge 
cracks  in  the  Iron  Curtain?  Oh,  it  is 
popular  to  be  against  communism,  and 
I  am  against  it  just  as  much  as  anybody 
else — I  like  to  be  popular — but  I  am  for 
the  Morgan  amendment.  And  may  I 
say  the  parliamentary  situation  is  such 
that  the  vote  will'come  first  on  the  Mor¬ 
gan  amendment.  Then  the  vote  will 
come  on  the  Casey  amendment. 

I  urge  you  not  to  vote  to  fetter  the 
hands  of  the  President. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  is 
recognized  for  a  minute  and  a  half. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  time  and  the  remainder  of  the  time 
of  the  Committee  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
is  recognized  f qr  6  V2  minutes  to  close  the 
debate  on  these  amendments. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  many  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  as  majority  leader  I  have 
been  proud,  and  now,  as  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  in  the  field  of  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  of  foreign  policy  that 
we  acted  in  a  bipartisan  angle.  I  urge 
the  following  of  that  course  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  pending  amendments. 

In  past  years,  under  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  President  Truman,  whether 
the  Democratic  or  the  Republican  Party 
controlled  the  House,  we  always  recog¬ 
nized  and  respected  that  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  the  President  was  the  sole  re¬ 
pository  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs, 
as  well  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  We  always  wisely  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  continuance  of  Executive 


flexibility  and  Presidential  judgment. 
Why  should  the  House  today  deny  to 
President  Kennedy  certain  discretionary 
powers  within  congressional  guidelines 
that  we  have  given  to  previous  Presi¬ 
dents? 

Why  should  the  House  today  take  away 
from  President  Kennedy — and  he  is  our 
President  without  regard  to  party — the 
discretionary  authority  contained  in 
the  Morgan-Frelinghuysen  amendments, 
which  the  President  needs  to  carry  out 
our  governmental  policy  in  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  area  of  our  foreign  relations? 

I  have  stood  as  majority  leader  in  the 
well  of  this  House  advocating  that  proper 
discretionary  power  be  vested  in  our 
Chief  Executive  in  past  years  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  as  well  as 
President  Harry  S.  Truman.  So  did  our 
beloved  friend,  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn. 
How  well  do  we  remember  his  dramatic 
speeches  when  the  question  came  up  of 
completely  depriving  the  President  of  all 
his  Executive  power. 

In  the  80th  Congress,  when  President 
Truman  was  our  Chief  Executive,  Joe 
Martin  and  Charlie  Halleck  gave  the 
same  bipartisan  leadership. 

In  the  83d  Congress,  with  President 
Eisenhower  in  the  White  House,  and 
when  Joe  Martin  was  Speaker  and 
Charlie  Halleck  majority  leader,  Sam 
Rayburn  and  I  supported  and  worked 
with  them  in  a  bipartisan  manner. 

I  might  say  the  overwhelming  Demo¬ 
cratic  Members  of  the  House  followed 
our  leadership,  joining  with  our  Repub¬ 
lican  friends  in  defeating  efforts  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs. 

I  refer  to  this  history  “least  we  forget.” 

The  President  bears  the  responsibility 
of  conducting  our  foreign  policy  in  the 
manner  stated  in  the  Constitution.  To 
completely  tie  his  hands  at  any  time 
would  be  unwise,  and  particularly  at  this 
period  of  the  world’s  history  it  would 
be  dangerous. 

Last  year  President  Kennedy  recom¬ 
mended  an  increase  of  over  $6  billion  in 
our  national  defense,  and  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  over  $3  billion  more.  This 
represents  firm  and  courageous  leader¬ 
ship  on  his  part. 

Furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  unrest 
and  tensions  exist  and  are  on  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Communist-dominated 
part  of  the  world,  and  even  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China. 

We  should  give  the  President  such  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  to  capitalize  on  and 
increase  such  unrest  and  tensions. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  history  in  the  mak¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  being  made  at  the  present 
time  here  and  abroad  throughout  the 
world. 

One  of  the  great  reserve  strengths  we 
have  is  the  more  than  100  million  per¬ 
sons  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
East  Germany,  and  other  Communist- 
dominated  countries  that  despise  com¬ 
munism,  who  are  praying  for  their  early 
deliverance  from  their  Communist  op¬ 
pressors,  and  for  the  restoration  of  their 
independence  and  liberty.  They  look  to 
America  with  hope,  to  the  Soviet  Union 
with  despair. 
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Are  we  by  the  adoption  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  completely  restricting  the  Presi¬ 
dent  going  to  send  the  message  to  them 
that  we  are  closing  our  eyes  and  our 
thoughts  to  those  millions  of  enslaved 
persons,  keeping  in  mind  the  enslaved 
people  who  hate  and  despise  commu¬ 
nism?  In  Poland  it  is  safe  to  say  98 
percent  of  the  people  not  only  despise 
but  hate  communism.  In  Hungary,  only 
a  few  years  ago,  what  happened?  There 
was  a  desire  of  the  people  for  liberty, 
and  think  of  the  bravery  they  mani¬ 
fested  on  that  occasion. 

What  about  the  unrest  in  East  Ger¬ 
many? 

What  about  the  unrest  in  Red  China? 

What  about  the  manifestations  we  see 
there? 

Do  we  want  to  tie  the  hands  of  our 
President?  Are  we  going  to  close  the 
opportunities  of  our  Government  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  those  situations? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislative  situa¬ 
tion  is  very  simple.  We  have  two  substi¬ 
tutes.  We  have  the  Casey  substitute 
and  we  have  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan]  to  that  substitute.  I  urge 
adoption  of  that  amendment. 

Then  we  have  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Frelinghuysen]  ,  to  the  substitute  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feighan].  I  urge  that  the  Frelinghuy¬ 
sen  amendment  be  adopted.  The  first 
vote  will  be  on  the  Morgan  amendment 
to  the  Casey  substitute,  the  adoption  of 
which  I  strongly  urge.  Then  we  come 
over  to  the  Frelinghuysen  amendment 
to  the  Feighan  substitute.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  that  amendment.  At  that 
time  I  urge  that  the  Feighan  substitute 
be  defeated. 

Then  we  come  back  to  the  Casey 
amendment  as  amended  by  the  Morgan 
amendment.  I  urge  adoption  of  that 
amendment  as  amended.  That  amend¬ 
ment  expresses  the  thoughts  and  views 
of  this  body  but  at  the  same  time  it  re¬ 
serves  the  constitutional  power  and  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congress  plays  a  key  role  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  our  Nation’s  foreign  policy,  and 
through  its  activity  in  this  field  it  affects 
the  lives  of  millions  of  people  far  beyond 
our  borders.  When  we  exercise  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  these  grave  matters  it  is 
imperative  that  we  devote  our  best  abili¬ 
ties  to  a  sober  consideration  of  all  the 
facts,  and  make  our  decision  in  terms 
of  the  best  interests  of  our  country, 
without  resort  to  inflated  statements  de¬ 
signed  to  capture  headlines  at  home  or 
provide  material  for  campaign  litera¬ 
ture. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  Senate 
lived  up  to  these  high  standards  when  it 
prohibited  aid  to  Communist  or  Marx¬ 
ist  countries.  The  Senate  moved  hastily 
t°  so  on  record  as  opposed  to  com¬ 
munism;  so  hastily  that  the  full  im¬ 
plications  of  its  action  were  never  ex¬ 
plored  in  debate;  and  indeed  so  hastily 
tnat  at  first  surplus  foods  and  fibers 
under  Public  Law  480  were  included  in 
tile  prohibition  of  aid,  and  then  rapidly 
excluded,  with  a  result  that  the  language 


of  the  present  amendment  leaves  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  Public  Law  480  sales  agree¬ 
ments  are  excluded  or  not. 

The  policy  of  three  administrations 
over  the  past  14  years  has  been  based 
on  the  assumption  that  lasting  change 
in  the  Communist  world  must  be  effected 
from  within,  and  that  we  should  encour¬ 
age  these  changes  by  supporting  those 
who  inaugurate  them  when  such  support 
is  required  and  is  likely  to  be  productive. 
This  policy  has  had  some  very  real  re¬ 
sults,  as  can  readily  be  seen  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  Soviet  bloc  to¬ 
day  with  that  of  14  years  ago. 

The  monolith  of  international  com¬ 
munism  does  not  in  fact  exist.  Beneath 
the  Stalinist  surface  seethed  tendencies 
toward  nationalism,  Russophobia,  plural¬ 
ism,  and  even  the  germs  of  liberal  democ¬ 
racy.  In  Yugoslavia  the  nationalist 
drive  was  strong  enough  to  create  a 
split,  and  we  moved  in  with  the  support 
necessary  to  pei-mit  the  existence  of  an 
independent  nation.  As  Yugoslavia’s 
relations  with  the  free  world  expanded 
there  came  ideological  revisionism,  and 
while  this  revisionism  may  not  have 
gone  far  enough  to  suit  us,  it  is  officially 
termed  by  every  orthodox  Communist 
Party  in  the  world  today  as  the  leading 
threat  within  the  Communist  movement. 

Is  it  true,  as  the  critics  of  aid  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  have  said,  that  our  assistance  to 
that  country  has  been  wasted?  that 
Yugoslavia’s  divergence  from  the  bloc 
is  a  sham  designed  to  beguile  us?  If  so, 
the  Yugoslavs  have  played  the  game  very 
well  indeed,  for  they  have  supplied  us 
with  strong  evidence  of  their  divergence 
from  the  monolithic  Communist  family. 
Seventy  percent  of  Yugoslavia’s  trade  is 
now  with  the  West.  In  Yugoslavia  12 
percent  of  the  farmland  is  collectivized, 
contrasted  with  an  average  of  about  90 
percent  in  all  other  bloc  countries,  with 
the  exception  of  Poland.  Over  1  million 
free  world  tourists  visited  Yugoslavia  in 
1961.  Yugoslav  students  come  to  the 
United  States  in  ever-increasing  num¬ 
bers,  while  there  is  only  a  trickle  from 
the  other  Communist  countries.  And  in 
the  United  Nations,  Yugoslavia  has  voted 
“yes”  while  Russia  voted  “nyet”  on  such 
major  issues  as  support  of  the  Congo 
operation  and  the  U.N.  bond  issue. 

The  Communists  have  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  present  to  their  peoples  an 
image  of  a  world  irrevocably  split  in  two 
hostile  and  irreconcilable  camps.  The 
case  of  Yugoslavia  destroys  this  image, 
for  it  is  not  a  member  of  the  capitalist 
camp,  but  on  the  other  hand  has  given 
its  people  the  most  rapidly  rising  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  in  the  Communist  world, 
it  has  disbanded  the  hated  collective 
farms,  and  has  expanded  the  area  of 
personal  freedom  to  a  degree  which  no 
other  Communist  regime  has  thought 
possible.  With  the  catalyst  of  Stalin’s 
death  and  the  lack  of  a  sure  hand  in 
the  Kremlin  this  so-called  disease  spread 
to  Poland,  Hungary,  and  beyond. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  in  the  West  to 
understand  why  it  was  the  example  of 
Yugoslavia  which  inspired  the  other 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  to  demand 
reforms,  when  the  free  world  offers  so 
much  more.  But  the  freedom  and  the 
standard  of  living  which  we  enjoy  seem 
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totally  unattainable  to  these  peoples, 
who  have  Soviet  armies  encamped  on 
their  soil.  Yugoslavia  is  different — it 
did  succeed,  with  our  help,  in  moving 
away  from  Moscow  but  it  did  not  move 
so  far  that  the  Soviet  leaders  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  unleash  their  armies  to  protect 
their  empire.  This  is  the  pattern  for 
change  within  which  Eastern  Europe 
must  work.  The  penalties  for  moving 
too  fast  were  set  in  Hungary. 

Without  the  assistance  offered  Yugo¬ 
slavia  by  the  United  States,  small  in 
amount  as  it  has  been,  and  without  the 
open  encouragement  it  has  received  from 
the  free  world,  Yugoslavia  would  have 
been  forced  to  return  long  ago  to  depend¬ 
ence  on  and  subservience  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Without  the  hope  of  such  as¬ 
sistance  and  encouragement  from  the 
free  world  in  the  future,  there  will  be 
no  example  for  other  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  to  follow  of  an  increasingly  inde¬ 
pendent  and  democratic  Yugoslavia. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  here  would  grant 
that  the  virus  which  was  born  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  had  a  profound  effect  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Stalin.  The  question 
which  we  must  answer  is  whether  or  not 
it  still  operates  today.  I  think  that  it 
clearly  does,  and  that  its  implications 
are  increasingly  dangerous  for  orthodox 
communism. 

The  Chinese  Communists  apparently 
agree,  as  do  their  Albanian,  North  Ko¬ 
rean,  and  North  Vietnamese  comrades. 
They  see  that  the  so-called  revisionists 
have  set  in  motion  forces  which  are  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  contain  in  the  long 
run,  and  they  insist  on  a  hard  line  toward 
them.  The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand, 
wish  to  play  down  the  seriousness  of  the 
Yugoslav  threat  for  tactical  reasons. 
The  existence  of  the  dispute  with  Tito 
has  proven  a  great  embarrassment  in 
Khrushchev’s  attempts  to  win  over  the 
emerging  nations,  which,  like  Yugoslav¬ 
ia,  demand  a  position  outside  the  blocs. 
By  restoring  normal  state-to-state  re¬ 
lations  with  Belgrade  he  hopes  to  dis¬ 
guise  his  ideological  objections  to  na¬ 
tional  communism. 

It  is  this  issue,  then,  which  has  led  to 
the  exacerbation  of  the  latent  Sino-So- 
viet  dispute.  A  byproduct  of  the  current 
dialogue  is  the  invasion  of  the  Soviet 
Empire  by  the  Chinese,  who  have 
snatched  the  Kremlin’s  Balkan  satellite, 
Albania.  This  blow  to  Soviet  prestige 
could  never  have  been  delivered  but  for 
the  existence  of  an  independent  Yugo¬ 
slavia  through  which  Soviet  forces  could 
not  move. 

Pressures  for  reform  are  evident  within 
every  Communist  regime  in  the  world  to¬ 
day,  and  even  Khrushchev  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  trends  toward  inter¬ 
nal  autonomy  at  the  most  recent  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party. 
These  pressures  can  be  traced  to  Yugo¬ 
slav  revisionism,  which  has  awakened 
the  latent  aspirations  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  bloc. 

Revisionism  and  divergent  trends 
within  the  Communist  empire  will  in 
time,  lead  to  the  erosion  of  Communist 
ideology,  and  will  make  it  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  Kremlin  to  maintain  its 
centralistic  control  over  other  nations. 
The  Soviet  bloc  is  entering  a  period  of 
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crisis:  a  crisis  more  significant,  if  less 
dramatic,  than  that  of  1948.  This  is  a 
time  when  we  should  give  the  Executive 
more,  and  not  less,  freedom  to  tailor  our 
policies  to  new  developments.  Let  us 
remove  this  debate  from  the  realm  of 
emotionalism  and  slogan,  and  act  with 
the  imagination  and  foresight  which  the 
situation  demands.  This  is  certainly  a 
time  for  a  responsible  bipartisan  foreign 
policy.  Let  us  give  the  President,  in  this 
time  of  crisis  and  opportunity,  the  flexi¬ 
bility  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  that 
his  predecessors  have  had. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  issue  of  the  July 
1  New  York  Times  magazine  published 
an  article  by  Former  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  Herter  entitled  “Poland? 
Yugoslavia?  Why  Help  Communists?” 
In  it  Mr.  Herter  puts  the  bipartisan  case 
for  aiding  nations  whose  relative  inde¬ 
pendence  is  more  important  to  us  than 
their  Marxist  ideology.  When  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rises  I  intend  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  this  article  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point  in  the  debate. 

Poland?  Yugoslavia?  Why  Help  * 
Communists? 

(By  Christian  A.  Herter) 

Emotion  is  rarely  a  reliable  guide  to  sound 
policy  decisions.  Yet  all  of  us  are  tempted 
at  one  time  or  another  to  speak  out  or  act 
in  anger  against  situations  not  to  our  liking. 
More  often  than  not,  we  discover  anew  that 
we  cannot  end  our  troubles  merely  by  oppos¬ 
ing  them.  In  the  conduct  of  international 
relations,  we  are  far  more  likely  to  achieve 
our  goals  by  careful  planning  and  the  quiet 
and  skillful  use  of  diplomatic  tools  than  by 
harsh  words  and  hasty  decisions. 

A  case  in  point  is  our  relationship  with 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  Few  of  the 
numerous  problems  that  confront  us  in  the 
world  generate  more  frustration  or  arouse 
more  controversy  than  this.  Many  of  us, 
and  more  of  our  ancestors,  came  from  that 
arc  of  states  that  runs  through  the  heart 
of  Europe  from  Poland  to  Rumania.  It  dis¬ 
tresses  us  to  know  that  most  of  the  people 
now  living  in  those  countries  are  ruled  by 
regimes  they  neither  approve  of  nor  respect. 
We  blame  ourselves,  in  part,  for  not  success¬ 
fully  opposing  their  absorption  into  Mos¬ 
cow’s  empire.  And  we  find  it  galling  that 
we  can  do  so  little  now  to  promote  their 
freedom  and  independence. 

Against  this  background  of  concern  and 
frustration,  it  is  not  at  all  puzzling  that  we 
should  occasionally  lash  out  at  the  Commu¬ 
nist  rulers  and  all  their  works,  that  we 
should  seek  to  end  or  prevent  any  action  on 
our  part  that  might  lend  them  comfort  or 
prestige.  This  feeling  was  reflected  most  re¬ 
cently  by  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  voting 
to  ban  any  assistance  to  countries  “known 
to  be  dominated  by  communism  or  Marx¬ 
ism.” 

This  sweeping  restriction  was  modified  the 
following  day  by  a  second  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Democratic  and  Republican  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  Senate,  which  permitted  the  use 
of  surplus  agricultural  products  for  foreign 
assistance  in  some  circumstances.  Even  so, 
the  surplus  products  are  not  to  go  to  any 
country  participating  directly  or  indirectly 
in  any  policy  or  program  for  the  Commu¬ 
nist  conquest  of  the  world  or  to  one  that  is 
controlled  by  any  country  promoting  the 
Communist  conquest  of  the  world. 

At  almost  the  same  time,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  was  sending 
to  the  floor  a  foreign  trade  bill  that  would 
exclude  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  from  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  under  our  system 
of  tariffs. 


These  actions  in  the  Congress  sought  to 
reverse  policies  followed  by  three  adminis¬ 
trations,  two  Democratic  and  one  Republi¬ 
can,  for  a  dozen  years  and  more.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  frustrations  mentioned  earlier 
played  an  important  part  in  these  actions. 
Also  at  work  was  the  feeling  that  the  assist¬ 
ance  given  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  in  recent 
years  had  produced  no  tangible  results  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  interests.  There 
was  understandable  irritation  that  Polish 
and  Yugoslav  leaders  frequently  criticized 
the  United  States  but  not  the  Soviet  Union. 
Some  legislators  argued  that  it  made  no 
sense  for  the  United  States  to  go  out  of  its 
way  to  ease  the  economic  problems  of  Com¬ 
munist  regimes. 

“I  am  not  able  to  understand  how  we 
would  help  people  to  get  free  by  making 
their  tyrant  masters  stronger,”  one  Senator 
said  during  debate  on  the  foreign  assistance 
amendment.  It  was  a  question  that  many 
Americans  have  asked  themselves.  Why 
should  we  help  a  Communist  government? 

The  first  and  most  obvious  answer  is  that 
our  policy  is  not  designed  primarily  to  help 
governments  but  rather  to  help  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  people  of  the  countries  concerned. 
That  it  helps  the  governments,  we  recog¬ 
nize,  of  course.  But  for  any  realistic  judg¬ 
ment,  we  need  to  look  at  the  total  effect, 
not  merely  the  most  obvious  one;  the  subtle 
and  indirect  consequences  of  action  are  fre¬ 
quently  more  important  than  those  readily 
discernible. 

For  a  fuller  answer,  we  must  know  just 
what  it  is  that  we  have  done  to  assist  Po¬ 
land  and  Yugoslavia.  We  should  consider 
the  reasons  that  convinced  Presidents  Tru¬ 
man,  Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy  that  such 
aid  was  in  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Finally,  we  should  study  the 
results  of  this  policy.  Only  then  can  we 
judge  whether  the  course  we  have  pursued 
has  produced  useful  results,  and  whether  it 
should  be  continued. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  World 
War  II,  Yugoslavia  was  probably  the  most 
militant  and  extreme  of  Moscow’s  recently 
acquired  satellites.  That  very  extremism 
created  problems.  Tito,  in  those  days,  was, 
if  anything,  more  Stalinist  than  Stalin  him¬ 
self  and  his  militancy  created  intra-bloc 
problems  of  discipline  and  control.  Stalin 
sought  to  take  over  the  Yugoslav  party  from 
within.  When  that  failed  he  engineered 
the  exclusion  of  Tito  and  his  followers  from 
the  Cominform. 

The  Soviet  dictator  calculated  that  with¬ 
out  his  support,  the  Yugoslav  Communists 
would  quickly  be  brought  to  heel.  He  was 
wrong,  and  it  proved  to  be  one  of  his  most 
serious  blunders.  For  Tito  had  broken  the 
so-called  “monolithic  unity”  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc,  the  winds  of  nationalism  and 
independence  began  to  blow  and  their 
erosive  effect  on  Moscow’s  control  have  be 
come  increasingly  apparent. 

Yugoslavia’s  break  with  Moscow  and  its 
pursuit  of  an  independent  course  produced 
significant  political  and  strategic  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  non-Communist  world.  Soviet  power 
was  rolled  back  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  and 
from  Italy’s  northeastern  border.  Austria’s 
southern  boundary  was  freed  from  Moscow’s 
control.  The  closing  of  Yugoslavia’s  borders 
to  Greek  Communists  sounded  the  death 
knell  for  the  latter’s  effort  to  win  over 
Greece. 

Other  consequences  flowed  from  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  independent  course,  to  the  obvious 
advantage  of  both  the  Yugoslavs  and  the 
West.  The  pace  of  development  accelerated 
and  living  standards  rose.  Foreign  trade 
increased  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  it 
was  with  non-bloc  countries.  Cultural  and 
technical  contracts  have  grown  and  new 
bonds  of  friendship  have  been  established. 
Over  the  past  decade,  thousands  of  Western¬ 


ers  have  visited  Yugoslavia  and  come  to 
know  firsthand  that  country,  its  progress 
and  problems,  and  its  intelligent,  able  and 
fiercely  independent  people.  And  many 
Yugoslavs  have  been  able  to  see  the  West 
and  to  compare  its  reality  with  the  propa¬ 
ganda  stereotypes. 

We  know  that  the  present  course  has  been 
welcomed  by  most  young  Yugoslavs  and  by 
broad  segments  of  the  population  at  large. 
We  should  harbor  no  illusions,  however,  as 
regards  the  present  political  leadership  and 
its  basic  Communist  orientation.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  President  Tito  is  a  proud  and  independ¬ 
ent  man,  and  he  is  a  Yugoslav.  However 
much  he  might  welcome  readmission  to  the 
bloc,  he  is  not  likely  to  consider  it  on  terms 
of  less  independence  than  he  demanded  in 
1948.  And  from  Moscow’s  viewpoint,  such  a 
demand  could  only  stimulate  the  forces  of 
nationalism  which  already  have  caused  the 
Kremlin  incalculable  trouble. 

The  danger  in  the  present  situation  is 
that  a  drastic  revision  of  U.S.  policy 
along  the  lines  of  the  proposed  Senate 
amendment  would  sharply  reduce  Yugosla¬ 
via’s  freedom  of  choice.  A  harsh  stiffening 
of  our  policy  and  a  modest  softening  of 
Moscow’s  might  convince  the  men  in  Bel¬ 
grade  that  they  had  only  one  road  open  to 
them.  The  hand  of  those  who  all  along  have 
favored  a  reorientation  of  Yugoslav  policy  in 
the  direction  of  closer  ties  with  Moscow 
would  be  incredibly  strengthened;  those 
whose  orientation  has  been  toward  the  West 
would  be  left  with  few  effective  arguments 
or  defenses. 

In  testimony  before  a  House  committee 
earlier  this  year,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  said:  “We  believe  the  question  answers 
itself  as  to  whether  we  would  prefer  that 
the  Yugoslavs  fall  back  into  dependence  on 
the  Soviet  bloc  and  thus  reorient  their  coun¬ 
try  toward  the  East.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  present  policy,  supported  by  three  ad¬ 
ministrations  and  fully  tested  by  time  and 
events,  is  effective  and  in  the  interests  of  this 
country.” 

There  are  elements  of  both  similarity  and 
considerable  difference  in  the  situations  in 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  Like  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs,  the  Poles  are  a  proud  and  independ¬ 
ent-minded  people.  But  they  are  also  realists 
and  they  know  that  their  geographic  position 
creates  special  problems  for  them.  Border¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  Union  and  athwart  the  main 
lines  of  communication  between  the  Soviet 
state  and  East  Germany,  Poland  knows  that 
any  overt  moves  in  the  direction  of  a  rupture 
with  Moscow  would  produce  the  most  severe 
kind  of  repression.  It  does  not  enjoy  the 
kind  of  relative  isolation  from  the  Soviet 
Union  that  made  Yugoslavia’s  break  with 
Moscow  possible. 

During  the  first  decade  after  World  War 
II,  Poland’s  Communist  leaders  were  docile 
followers  of  Stalin  and  careful  executors  of 
his  policies.  American  policy  toward  the 
Warsaw  regime  paralleled  that  toward  the 
other  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  But  in 
1956,  revolt  against  blind  acceptance  of  the 
Soviet  pattern  erupted  in  Poland.  Wladys- 
law  Gorrulka,  who  had  been  jailed  by  the 
Stalinists,  assumed  power  on  the  crest  of 
this  Poland-first  demonstration. 

The  new  Polish  leader  had  to  walk  the 
narrow  ledge  between  his  basic  loyalty  to 
Moscow  and  to  Marxism-Leninism  and  his 
comprehension  of  the  demands  of  his  own 
people  for  liberalization  and  more  freedom. 
Forced  collectivization  of  farmlands  was 
halted.  Pressures  on  the  Catholic  Church 
were  reduced.  Limitations  on  contacts  with 
the  West  were  relaxed  and  the  Warsaw  Gov¬ 
ernment  moved  to  improve  its  long-neglected 
relations  with  nonbloc  countries. 

As  we  watched  these  developments  from 
Washington,  we  concluded  that  they  should 
not  pass  unnoticed.  In  October  1956,  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
declared: 
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“The  captive  peoples  should  never  have 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  have  in  us  a  sin¬ 
cere  and  dedicated  friend  who  shares  their 
aspirations.  They  must  know  that  they  can 
draw  upon  our  abundance  to  tide  themselves 
over  the  period  of  economic  adjustment 
which  is  inevitable  as  they  rededicate  their 
productive  efforts  to  the  service  of  their 
own  people,  rather  than  of  exploiting  mas¬ 
ters.  Nor  do  we  condition  economic  ties 
between  us  upon  the  adoption  by  these 
countries  of  any  particular  form  of  society.” 

A  few  days  later,  President  Eisenhower 
said: 

“The  United  States  has  made  clear  its 
readiness  to  assist  economically  the  new  and 
independent  governments  of  these  countries. 
We  have  already — some  days  since — been  in 
contact  with  the  new  Government  of  Po¬ 
land  on  this  matter.  We  have  also  pub¬ 
licly  declared  that  we  do  not  demand  of 
these  governments  their  adoption  of  any 
particular  form  of  society  as  a  condition 
upon  our  economic  assistance.  Our  one 
concern  is  that  they  be  free — for  their  sake, 
and  for  freedom’s  sake.” 

Since  1957  these  expressions  of  interest  and 
support  have  taken  the  practical  form  of 
credits  and  deliveries  of  surplus  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  There  has  been  a  significant  and  fruit¬ 
ful  growth  in  technical  and  cultural  ex¬ 
changes.  Thousands  of  Americans  and  Poles 
have  come  to  know  each  other  well,  whether 
as  official  visitors  or  as  tourists.  Well-known 
Americans,  such  as  former  Vice  President 
Nixon,  who  have  visited  Poland,  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  the  warmth  and  friendli¬ 
ness  of  their  reception  by  the  Polish  people. 

The  Poles  know  the  economic  assistance 
from  the  United  States  has  helped  to  raise 
their  standard  of  living.  They  know  that 
grain  imports  from  America  have  permitted 
their  farmers  to  concentrate  on  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products  that  earn  hard  currency 
on  world  markets.  Their  farm  situation, 
the  best  by  far  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  has  en¬ 
abled  them  to  resist  pressures  for  tighter 
controls  and  possibly  a  reversion  to  the  hated 
collectivization . 

They  know,  too,  that  help  from  the  United 
States  has  permitted  the  Government  in 
Warsaw  to  steer  a  course  freed  of  dominance 
from  Moscow  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  possible.  There  have  been  reports 
lately  of  discouraging  developments  within 
Poland  that  we  can  only  read  with  regret. 
New  pressure  is  being  exerted  again  the 
Catholic  Church  by  the  Government.  The 
authorities  have  expanded  controls  over  the 
press  and  the  schools.  Nevertheless,  the  Po¬ 
lish  people  enjoy  a  measure  of  freedom 
unknown  in  any  other  bloc  country.  And 
Polish  farmers  still  own  more  than  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  land  under  cultivation,  whereas 
in  other  bloc  countries  that  percentage  or 
more  is  under  the  stultifying  hand  of  collec¬ 
tives. 

Nor  has  Gomulka  surrendered  his  views  on 
the  right  of  each  state  to  determine  and 
follow  its  own  "road  to  socialism”  without 
being  rigidly  tied  to  the  Soviet  model.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  22d  Soviet  Communist  Party 
Congress  last  fall,  Mr.  Gomulka  in  his  report 
said:  “Every  party  is  fully  independent  and 
autonomous  and  bears  full  responsibility  for 
the  country  it  rules  and  for  its  policy  in  the 
country.” 

There  is  evidence  of  many  other  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  between  the  views  held  in 
Moscow  and  those  dominant  in  Warsaw  on 
both  domestic  and  foreign  issues.  While 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  stressing  the 
desirability  of  expanding  intra-bloc  trade, 
Poland  has  been  establishing  a  privileged 
sector  of  industry  producing  primarily  for 
Western  markets. 

As  we  look  at  these  and  other  facts  of  life 
inside  the  Soviet  system,  it  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  ever  for  us  to  distinguish  between 
the  myths  and  the  realities.  This  is  par¬ 


ticularly  vital  as  we  consider  our  policies 
toward  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  The  basic 
objective  of  our  policy  in  both  countries 
has  been  to  encourage  their  independence 
and  freedom  for  their  people. 

Critics  of  the  course  we  are  and  have  been 
following  tend,  I  think,  to  regard  the  pub¬ 
lic  statements  of  Tito  and  Gomulka  on  for¬ 
eign  policy  matters  as  the  only  valid  evi¬ 
dence  of  what  is  happening  in  their  two 
countries.  Each  expression  of  friendship 
for  Moscow  is  read  as  a  sign  of  our  own 
failure.  Those  who  would  have  us  turn 
our  backs  on  those  most  friendly  to  us  in 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  seem  surprised  to 
discover  with  some  regularity  that  Messrs. 
Tito  and  Gomulka  are  still  Communists. 

Surely  this  is  not  the  time  to  walk  away 
from  the  competition.  I  can  think  of  few 
actions  on  our  part  that  would  be  more 
welcome  in  Moscow  than  that.  If  I  were  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  I  would  surely  heave  a  sigh  of 
relief  if  I  knew  that  Poland’s  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  windows  to  the  West  were  being 
bricked  over.  Never  have  the  signs  of  in¬ 
ternal  disarray  been  more  obvious  within 
the  Soviet  empire  than  they  are  today. 
Never  have  the  forces  of  autonomy  and  in¬ 
dependence  been  more  evident. 

There  is  a  puzzling  inconsistency  in  all  of 
this  that  we  should  consider.  We  have  all 
heard  words  of  warning  about  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  Moscow’s  penetration  of  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  countries  through  trade-and- 
aid  offensives.  Yet  some  of  us  who  seem 
most  alarmed  at  this  intensified  competi¬ 
tion  are  among  those  who  would  deliberately 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  carry 
on  this  brand  of  peaceful  competition  with¬ 
in  the  bloc  itself. 

One  of  our  problems,  I  believe,  is  our  im¬ 
patience  and  our  desire  to  find  clear-cut  and 
quick  answers.  Given  the  complexities  of 
our  world,  there  are  few  such  answers  short 
of  devastation.  We  must  gird  ourselves  for 
the  long,  hard  pull  that  this  kind  of  com¬ 
petition  requires.  The  search  for  short  cuts 
can  drive  us  into  hasty  and  emotional  deci¬ 
sions  that  only  create  new  problems. 

A  policy  of  abandonment  toward  key  areas 
of  Eastern  Europe  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  ultimate  in  the  “no-win”  policy  we  hear 
discussed  these  days.  Its  logical  outcome 
would  seem  to  be  either  surrender  or  military 
conflict.  Certainly  we  cannot  “win”  a  com¬ 
petition  in  which  we  refuse  to  participate. 
And  if  we  hope  for  internal  tension  and 
turmoil  as  the  outcome  of  our  inaction,  we 
must  in  good  conscience  be  prepared  for 
the  consequences  of  such  a  development. 

I  doubt  that  that  is  what  we  want.  I 
doubt  that  such  an  outcome  would  serve  well 
the  interests  of  freedom  or  independence  of 
our  friends  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  question  of  our  policy  is  sometimes 
phrased  as  one  of  aid  for  Communist  gov¬ 
ernments  versus  no  aid.  That  is  not  the 
real  issue.  The  central  question  is  whether 
the  President  is  to  have  available  to  him  the 
authority  to  extend  or  not  extend  assistance 
at  times  and  places  where  the  available  evi¬ 
dence  indicates  that  such  action  would  pro¬ 
mote  our  own  national-security  interests. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  our  overall  posture 
toward  peoples  now  living  under  unwanted 
Communist  rule.  If  they  and  their  govern¬ 
ments  know  they  cannot  count  on  us  for 
urgently  needed  help,  they  will  suit  their 
actions  and  their  policies  to  fit  that  fact. 
If  they  realize  that  such  help  might  be 
forthcoming  in  certain  circumstances,  their 
actions  could  be  quite  different. 

Two  years  ago,  as  Secretary  of  State,  I 
expressed  my  views  on  this  matter  in  a 
speech  to  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
Washington.  I  said  then: 

“We  have  tried  to  encourage  any  trend 
toward  greater  freedom  within  the  Commu¬ 
nist  bloc.  We  aided  Yugoslavia,  whose  break 
with  the  bloc  compounded  the  difficulties  of 


maintaining  monolithic  Soviet  control  over 
the  remaining  Eastern  European  states.  We 
are  helping  Poland.  We  have  sought 
through  exchange  programs  and  other  per¬ 
sonal  and  cultural  contacts  to  broaden  the 
exposure  of  the  Soviet  people  to  outside  in¬ 
fluences.  *  *  * 

“If  we  hold  to  our  course,  I  believe  that 
these  trends  will  continue  and  will  work  in 
our  favor.  Basically  our  policy  is  running 
with  the  grain  of  history.” 

My  reading  of  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today  only  reinforces  that 
conviction. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  be¬ 
fore  the  debate  today  we  had  some  ad¬ 
vance  knowledge  of  the  probable  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  amendment  to  H.R.  11921 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  LMr. 
Casey],  We  became  interested  in  his 
proposal  to  restrict  our  assistance  to 
Communist  countries.  We  decided  to 
associate  ourselves  with  the  effort  to  ex¬ 
press  the  sense  of  the  Congress,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  to  Yugoslavia.  One  of  the 
biggest  culprits  to  be  fattened  by  our  aid 
has  been  Marshall  Tito,  to  the  tune  of 
$2,219  million  in  the  past  2  years.  Some¬ 
one  made  the  computation  that  this  has 
averaged  about  $415,000  a  day.  The 
Casey  amendment  when  offered  went 
beyond  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  and  con¬ 
tained  the  very  restrictive  language  “no 
assistance,”  which  would,  of  course,  pro¬ 
hibit  a  disposition  of  our  farm  surplus 
under  Public  Law  480. 

In  our  opinion,  there  is  just  no  com¬ 
promise  with  Tito  of  Yugoslavia. 
Whether  he  is  on  our  side  or  not  can  best 
be  determined  by  looking  at  the  vote  in 
the  United  Nations  where  he  has  sup¬ 
ported  Russia  44  times,  and  voted  with 
us  only  6  times  in  the  past  2  years.  In 
the  1962  May  Day  parade  in  Belgrade, 
for  all  to  see,  were  new  Soviet-made  T-54 
tanks. 

Our  greatest  interest  in  some  restric¬ 
tion  upon  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  was 
generated  by  the  incident  last  fall  when 
certain  planes  which  were  then  described 
as  “obsolete”  were  sold  to  Yugoslavia, 
and  their  fliers  were  then  trained  here 
in  the  United  States.  During  the  fall  of 
1961  we  received  a  storm  of  protest  over 
this 'incident,  but  because  it  was  an  act 
of  the  executive  branch,  there  was  not 
very  much  we  could  do  about  it.  We 
kept  the  matter  in  mind  and  became  de¬ 
termined  that  we  would  in  some  way 
give  expression  or  voice  to  the  views  of 
our  constituents  who  so  strongly  opposed 
the  1961  sale  of  these  planes  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  We  concluded  the  proper  time 
to  make  an  expression  of  protest  against 
Yugoslavia  would  be  in  support  of  an 
amendment  as  first  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

However,  in  the  debate  which  followed 
immediately  the  introduction  of  the 
Casey  amendment,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan],  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Casey 
amendment  by  modifying  the  absolute 
provision  of  “no  assistance,”  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  provision  against  waiver  the 
words : 

Unless  the  President  finds  and  promptly 
reports  to  Congress  that:  (1)  such  assistance 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States: 
(2)  the  recipient  country  is  not  controlled 
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by  the  international  conspiracy;  and  (3) 
such  assistance  will  further  promote  the 
independence  of  the  recipient  country  from 
international  communism. 

According  to  our  view,  the  Morgan 
amendment  eliminates  a  possible  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  Casey  amendment  because 
it  is  true  that  long  before  the  advent  of 
President  Kennedy,  the  Congress  did 
give  a  latitude  of  discretion  to  President 
Eisenhower  and  to  former  President  Tru¬ 
man.  But  here,  in  the  Morgan  amend¬ 
ment,  for  the  first  time,  is  a  situation  in 
which  the  Congress  is  saying  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  or  to  describe  it  better,  is  telling 
the  President,  that  we  are  against  any 
further  aid  to  Communist  countries  and 
such  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress.  Under 
the  strict  terms  of  the  Casey  amendment, 
we  could  not  have  given  one  cent  to  any 
of  the  18  countries  named.  This  would 
have  precluded  any  help  to  Cuba  in  the 
event  of  a  possible  revolution.  The 
wording  of  the  Morgan  amendment 
leaves  nothing  to  guesswork.  It  is  a 
strong  directive  to  the  President,  much 
more  than  just  a  guideline.  In  effect, 
the  Morgan  amendment  says  to  the  Chief 
Executive,  who  directs  our  foreign  pol¬ 
icy:  “You,  Mr.  President,  may  be  in  pos¬ 
session  of  more  detailed  information 
than  is  available  to  the  legislative 
branch,  but  we  are  so  against  any  fur¬ 
ther  aid  to  the  so-called  Communist 
countries,  that  if  there  is  any  exception 
to  be  made,  you,  must  make  a  finding 
and  a  conclusion  and  promptly  report  to 
the  Congress,  according  to  the  3  pro¬ 
visions  set  out  in  the  Morgan  amend¬ 
ment.  The  most  important  of  which  is 
the  finding  that  such  assistance  is  in 
some  way  vital  to  our  own  security. 
Then  there  must  be  the  further  finding 
that  the  recipient  is  not  controlled  by 
some  international  Communist  conspir¬ 
acy  and  that  such  assistance  will  help 
toward  the  independence  of  the  recipient 
country  from  its  past  or  present  entan¬ 
glement  with  international  communism.” 

The  Casey  amendment  when  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  Morgan  amendment,  in 
our  opinion,  is  not  simply  just  a  guide¬ 
line  for  the  President.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  written  into  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962  a  provi¬ 
sion  which  makes  it  mandatory  that  the 
President  conform  to  these  guidelines. 
We  say  this  because  unless  the  President 
conveys  to  the  Congress  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  recipient  is  not  a  part  of 
the  international  Communist  conspiracy, 
then  the  strict  provisions  of  the  Casey 
amendment  of  “no  assistance”  become 
immediately  applicable.  Those  who  fear 
that  this  will  eliminate  flexibility  and 
lose  us  our  friends  in  the  countries  enu¬ 
merated — including  many  people  who 
may  hate  their  Communist  masters — in 
our  opinion  should  have  no  worry  as  to 
whether  this  amendment  will  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President.  This  was  not 
the  issue  and  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
there  need  be  no  concern,  in  any  event, 
because  the  President  still  has  wide¬ 
spread  power  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
all  of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  has  wide  delegated  authority 
through  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
with  a  large  reservoir  of  funds  which 
can  be  used  in  the  event  of  a  revolt  in  any 


of  the  countries  enumerated  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  Casey  amendment. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  House,  if  it 
adopts  the  Casey  amendment  as  modified 
by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  expressed  itself  very  firmly 
against  further  aid  to  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  and  for  the  first  time  has  required 
of  the  Chief  Executive  by  our  mandate 
that  any  exceptions  to  the  hard  and 
fast  “no  assistance”  provision  be  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  equally  strict  provisions  of 
the  Morgan  amendment. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  very  earnestly  request  each  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  to  studiously  and  con¬ 
scientiously  reflect  upon  this  proposed 
amendment  to  forbid  any  further  ex¬ 
tension  of  our  limited  assistance  to 
people  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  are  presently  living  under  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  the  Kremlin. 

Perhaps  no  feature  of  this  measure 
will  have  a  greater  long-range  effect 
upon  world  freedom  and  keeping  alive 
the  submerged  desire  for  personal  and 
national  liberty  that  still  burns  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  millions  of  op¬ 
pressed  people. 

The  amendment  proposed  here  is  un¬ 
questionably  well  meant  but  it  is,  indeed, 
extremely  doubtful  that  it  could  accomp¬ 
lish  its  well-meant  purpose;  as  a  truth 
it  is,  rather,  more  likely  to  defeat,  in 
the  long  run,  its  inherent  objective.  The 
operation  of  the  amendment,  if  ac¬ 
cepted,  could  well  serve  to  progress  and 
promote  the  very  achievement  of  mono¬ 
lithic  unity  of  the  subjugated,  smaller 
nations,  under  Soviet  leadership,  which 
is  precisely  what  we  must  persevere  in 
trying  to  prevent.  It  is  plainly  obvious 
that  the  people  of  the  oppressed  coun¬ 
tries  to  whom  our  limited  help,  under 
this  program,  has  been  given,  have  ex¬ 
ercised  persistant  and  significant  pres¬ 
sures  in  restraint  of  the  more  extreme 
and  aggressive  actions  of  the  Communist 
dictatorship. 

The  policy  we  have  thus  far  been  pur¬ 
suing  in  this  particular  matter,  under 
this  program  and  under  Presidents  of 
both  parties,  has  proved  its  effectiveness 
in  contribution  to  our  overall  foreign 
policy  design. 

Under  our  Constitution  there  is  great 
and  serious  obligation  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  promulgate  and  direct  our  for¬ 
eign  policy.  To  place  such  a  severely 
restrictive  limitation  upon  his  power  of 
direction  and  discretion,  at  this  time, 
could  be  disastrously  misinterpreted 
abroad  and  dangerously  hinder  the 
President  in  the  effective  discharge  of 
probably,  today,  his  major  responsi¬ 
bility. 

With  particular  reference  to  Poland, 
our  foreign  aid  relations  with  that 
country  certainly  have  been  construc¬ 
tive.  Our  present  policy  has  reflected 
our  recognition  of  Poland’s  unique  posi¬ 
tion  within  the  Soviet  sphere.  It  has 
demonstrated  our  willingness  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  friendly  concern  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  felt  in  Poland.  It 
has  served  to  sustain  and  expand  the 
great  reservoir  of  good  will  toward  the 
United  States  which  the  people  of 
Poland  have  always  possessed  for  us. 


Primarily  important,  it  has  encouraged 
and  nourished  the  great  spirit  and 
tradition  of  freedom  and  liberty  that  has 
characterized  the  Polish  people  and 
Nation  from  their  beginning.  Let  us 
remind  ourselves  that  tyrants  and  dic¬ 
tators  come  and  go  in  this  strange  world 
but  the  great  masses  of  ordinary  decent 
people  remain  forever. 

Let  us,  therefore,  continue  to  work 
together  to  defeat  the  evil  designs  of 
the  Communist  dictators;  let  us  con¬ 
tinue  to  place  our  traditional  trust  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  let 
us  continue  to  demonstrate  good  and 
wise  concern  for  fellow  human  beings 
while  we  decry  their  tyrannical  rulers; 
let  us  pray  the  Almighty  for  His  help 
and  guidance  in  our  noble  objective  for 
world  freedom  and  let  us,  in  that  spirit, 
reject  this  amendment  while  we  har¬ 
moniously  cooperate  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  freedom  for  ourselves  and  decent 
people  everywhere. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  Chair  would  explain  exactly  what 
the  voting  situation  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Casey],  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan],  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  would  permit  the  Chair 
to  respond  to  the  parliamentary  situa¬ 
tion,  the  Chair  would  advise  that  the 
vote  first  will  occur  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  I  Mr.  Morgan]  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Casey],  The  next  vote  will  occur 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Freling- 
huysen]  to  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feighan].  The  next  vote  will  occur  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan],  The  last  vote 
then  occurs  on  the  Casey  amendment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is,  provided  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  as 
amended  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  is  voted  down? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  vote  finally 
occurs  on  the  Casey  amendment  whether 
the  substitute  is  agreed  to  or  not.  It 
would  be  the  Casey  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  substitute  if  the  sub¬ 
stitute  is  agreed  to. 

The  question  now  occurs  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen]  to  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan], 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  substitute  as  amended  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Feighan)  there 
were — ayes  44,  noes  201. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Judd)  there 
were — ayes  277,  noes  4. 

So  the  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  this  section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hardy  :  On  page 
12,  after  line  23,  Insert: 

“(f)  The  President  shall  adopt  regulations 
and  establish  procedures  to  insure  that 
United  States  foreign  aid  is  not  used  in  a 
manner  which,  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  promotes  or  assists  the 
foreign  aid  projects  or  activities  of  the  Com¬ 
munist-bloc  countries.” 

(Mr.  HARDY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  until  re¬ 
cently  it  never  occurred  to  me — and  it 
probably  never  occurred  to  anyone 
here — that  it  would  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
clude  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  a  provision 
which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  our  aid 
in  a  manner  promoting  or  assisting  the 
foreign  aid  programs  of  Sino-Soviet  bloc 
countries.  However,  in  a  recent  study 
my  subcommittee  made  into  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  our  aid  program  in  Cambodia, 
it  developed  that  our  aid  funds  were 
being  expended  in  various  ways  which 
resulted  in  aiding  Russian  and  Chinese 
Communist  aid  projects.  We  found,  for 
instance,  that  commodities  which  were 
imported  into  Cambodia  under  our  aid 
were  incorporated  into  a  hospital  built 
by  the  Russians  as  their  No.  1 
propaganda  showpiece  in  southeast 
Asia  and  that  the  United  States  fur¬ 
nished  equipment  which  made  the  hos¬ 
pital  operational  when  the  Russian- 
designed  powerplant  proved  inadequate. 
Needless  to  say,  the  United  States  got 
no  credit  for  this.  My  subcommittee 
found  also  that  our  aid  officials  provided 
Cambodia  with  radio  studios  which  they 
knew  would  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  Chinese  Communist  gift  to  Cambodia 
of  a  powerful  radio  broadcasting  com¬ 
plex. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
is  designed  to  prevent  the  commingling 
of  United  States  and  Sino-Soviet  bloc 
aid  in  any  manner  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  urge  the  acceptance  of  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  consultation  with  the  leadership  on 
both  the  majority  and  minority  sides  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  am 
aware  that  the  gentleman  in  his  recent 
hearings  developed  some  evidence  of 
comingling  of  American  aid  with  Soviet 
aid.  I  think  this  amendment  is  directed 
to  correcting  that  situation.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  no  objection  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  appreciate  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  committee,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wis¬ 
consin:  On  page  12,  after  line  23,  insert  the 
following :  “Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  law,  no  monetary  assistance  shall 
be  made  available  under  this  Act  to  any 
government  or  political  subdivision  or 
agency  of  such  government  which  will  be 
used  to  compensate  owners  for  expropriated 
or  nationalized  property  .and,  upon  finding 
by  the  Administrator  that  such  funds  have 
been  diverted  by  any  government  for  such 
purpose,  no  further  assistance  under  this  act 
shall  be  furnished  to  such  government  until 
appropriate  reimbursement  is  made  to  the 
United  States  for  sums  so  diverted.” 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  very  simple.  We  spent  a  lot  of 
time  yesterday  talking  about  expropria¬ 
tion.  I  believe,  however,  an  examination 
will  show  that  we  have  still  in  the  law 
a  loophole  that  would  permit,  even  under 
the  amendment  adopted  yesterday,  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  to  a  country  of 
U.S.  dollars,  in  order  to  pay  compen¬ 
sation  to  the  individual  whose  property 
was  expropriated.  Such  a  loophole  is 
simply  an  encouragement  to  expropriate. 
My  amendment  says  that  they  shall  not 
use  American  aid  funds  furnished 
through  this  program  for  the  payment 
of  compensation  for  nationalization  or 
expropriation.  It  would  close  the  door 
to  such  a  practice.  I  talked  the  matter 
over  with  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  with  both  sides  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  my  understanding  is  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  basic  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
correct.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  amendment.  I  was  some¬ 
what  disturbed  when  the  amendment 
was  first  submitted  to  me  that  where  we 
were  encouraging  land  reform  the 
amendment  might  cause  some  interfer¬ 
ence  with  that.  But  I  have  taken  a  more 
careful  look  at  the  amendment  and  I 
feel  that  we  could  take  it  to  conference 
and  if  there  is  any  question  about  it, 
we  could  iron  out  the  difficulty  in 
conference. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  make  sure  that  a 
country  which  nationalizes,  expropri¬ 
ates,  or  otherwise  seizes  American-owned 


property,  cannot  reimburse  the  owner 
by  using  funds  provided  that  country 
in  this  AID  program.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
correct.  It  is  to  prevent  making  our 
taxpayers  finance  nationalization  or 
expropriation  in  these  countries.  It 
simply  says  that  it  shall  not  be  done  with 
American  dollars  furnished  under  this 
program.  I  think  everybody  certainly 
will  agree  that  that  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  and  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Charman,  I  am  cer¬ 
tainly  in  sympathy  with  the  gentleman’s 
idea.  I  do  share  some  concern — and 
perhaps  the  gentleman  can  shed  some 
light  on  it — over  cases  where  they  have 
condemnation  proceedings,  where  they 
are  breaking  up  large  estates  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  land  reform,  whether  those 
would  be  adversely  affected. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Let  me 
suggest  that  where  a  highway  is  going 
to  be  built  under  this  program  and  they 
have  to  go  in  under  condemnation  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  take  over  land,  that  is  cer¬ 
tainly  part  of  the  project  authorized, 
and  this  amendment  would  not  interfere 
with  such  a  project.  I  have  no  idea  that 
it  should. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  right;  or  in  the 
case  of  an  estate  of  thousands  of  acres 
being  redistributed  to  small  holders,  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  would  not  ap¬ 
ply. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
the  question  that  should  be  asked  is 
whether  it  is  part  of  an  approved  assist¬ 
ance  project  that  is,  a  project  which  our 
Government  agrees  is  essential  to  the 
development  and  advancement  of  the 
country. 

I  think  there  are  two  problems.  In 
one  case  the  foreign  government  takes 
over  an  American  plant  or  facility  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  Amer¬ 
ican  ownership.  This  should  not  be 
financed  by  the  American  taxpayers.  In 
the  other  case  we  may  have  American 
facilities  where  the  American  owners 
may  desire  to  have  the  government  buy 
them  out  with  U.S.  dollars.  This  type 
of  operation  should  not  be  financed  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

(Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  pel-mission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adair:  On  page 
12,  insert  the  words  “or  subdivision”  in  line 
3  after  the  words  “governmental  agency”. 

On  page  12,  insert  a  comma  after  the 
word  “country”,  in  line  14  and  add  thereafter 
the  words  “Government  agency  or  Govern¬ 
ment  subdivision”. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
changes  proposed  by  these  amendments 
are  quite  simple.  They  make  it  very 
clear  that  the  provisions  of  the  expro- 
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priation  section  apply  not  only  to  central 
governments,  but  to  political  subdi¬ 
visions  thereof.  Among  others,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joel- 
son]  has  suggested  that  such  a  clarifi¬ 
cation  be  made  in  the  law. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
two  changes  are  corrective  amendments 
that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  cleared 
with  the  committee  this  morning? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  have  no  objection, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
10,  after  line  22,  insert  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  301.  None  of  the  program  funds 
(except  those  for  military  assistance)  made 
available  as  a  result  of  authorizations  made 
herein  or  appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
authorizations  carried  herein  shall  be  ex¬ 
pended  during  any  month  following  the 
close  of  a  preceding  month  in  which  the 
U.S.  Daily  Treasury  Statement  indicates  that 
withdrawals  from  the  general  fund  had 
exceeded  deposits.” 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  my  amendment,  as  you  know, 
is  to  stop  deficit  spending  for  foreign 
aid,  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
borrowing  money  so  that  we  may  give 
it  away. 

In  commenting  on  this  amendment  in 
general  debate,  I  pointed  out  that  this 
Government  of  ours  has  failed  to  live 
within  its  income  for  26  of  the  past  32 
years  and  that  the  national  debt  of  this 
country  of  ours  has  been  increased  $32 
billion  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war 
in  1952. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  expenditures  of  these  years 
have  outstripped  the  revenue  despite 
the  fact  that  we  have  an  almost  con¬ 
fiscatory  rate  of  taxation. 

Further,  let  me  say  that  the  reason 
for  the  spending  and  for  the  deficit  is 
not,  as  many  people  suppose,  the  cost  of 
the  defense  effort.  Instead,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  failed  to  live  within  its  income 
primarily  because  nondefense  expendi¬ 
tures  have  increased  65  percent  during 
the  1954-61  period,  while  defense 
expenditures  during  the  same  period  in¬ 
creased  only  1  percent. 

Mark  you  this,  that  every  minute  of 
every  day,  every  minute  of  every  day 
and  every  night,  the  interest  on  our  pub¬ 
lic  debt  is  costing  us  $17,690.  Every  time 
the  clock  ticks  the  minute — interest — 
$17,690.  What  has  happened  during 
this  period  of  time  when  we  have  been 
so  liberal  with  $90  billion  throughout 
the  world — and  some  tell  me  it  is  more 
than  $90  billion — has  anyone  ever  fig¬ 
ured  what  the  interest  has  been  on  that 
$90  billion?  What  has  happened  to  the 
buying  power  of  the  dollar  largely  as 
the  result  of  the  deficit  spending  that  we 
have  been  engaging  in?  The  dollar  is 


worth  less  than  half  of  the  prewar  dol¬ 
lar  of  1939.  The  latest  official  cost-of- 
living  index  figure  which  I  will  read  to 
you  is  at  a  new  alltime  high  of  129.1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  1937-49  dollar. 

Someone  today  has  said  something 
about  the  flow  of  gold.  Since  January 
1  of  1958,  our  national  gold  holdings 
have  declined  by  over  $6,300  million. 
Our  gold  supply  is  disappearing  at  the 
rate  of  $4  million  per  day.  We  are  in  a 
most  precarious  condition  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  these  facts,  we 
continued  during  the  past  several  years, 
and  we  are  asked  to  continue  in  the 
future,  the  insane  policy  of  borrowing 
money  for  lavish  expenditures  abroad. 
Everyone  admits  that  much  of  it  is  be¬ 
ing  lost  in  projects  that  are  not  proper. 
Mark  you  this,  with  our  public  debt  of 
today  of  over  $300  billion,  the  total  debt 
of  the  entire  free  world,  the  other 
countries  of  the  free  world,  is  $100  bil¬ 
lion  less  than  our  total.  When  you  take 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  and  con¬ 
sider  their  debt,  it  is  $100  billion  less 
than  the  debt  of  this  Nation. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
got  to  consider  the  United  States  of 
America  when  we  contemplate  the 
spending  of  funds  in  sums  of  this 
amount. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  in  these 
debates  to  a  tax  reduction,  a  tax  reduc¬ 
tion  because  we  face  a  recession,  and  it 
is  needed  to  bolster  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  are  asked 
to  give  a  tax  reduction;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  have  a  bill  before  us  today  to 
spend  $4,800  million,  with  the  interest 
alone  for  this  year  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  it  is  out  amounting  to  $190  million 
every  year — the  interest  alone  on  what 
they  are  trying  to  get  today,  $4,800  mil¬ 
lion,  will  cost  us  $190  million  every  year. 

If  we  are  faced  with  a  recession,  if  we 
have  to  reduce  taxes  in  order  to  bolster 
the  economy  of  this  country,  it  seems  to 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  better  look 
twice  before  we  continue  expenditures  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
are  not  receiving  the  kind  of  down-to- 
earth  information  concerning  the  rela¬ 
tive  economic  ability  of  this  country  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  that  would 
permit  them  to  make  a  realistic  decision 
on  foreign  aid. 

In  his  testimony  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Dr.  Elgin  Groseclose  referred 
to  the  delusion  that  the  United  States 
is  the  predominant  economic  power  of 
the  world  with  resources  so  much  vaster 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we 
can  afford  to  pour  out  our  wealth  in  un¬ 
ending  and  unlimited  streams. 

Dr.  Groseclose  referred  to  this  as  the 
Paul  Bunyan  concept  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  explained,  correctly,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  American  people  have 
been  fed  this  diet  from  infancy  on  up, 
in  schools  and  at  home,  for  generations. 
It  might  have  been  true  in  the  past. 
The  figures  I  have  quoted  to  you,  the 
staggering  debt  we  have  imposed  upon 
ourselves,  certainly  illustrate  that  this  is 
no  longer  true.  It  is  time  we  woke  up 
from  our  delusions  of  grandeur  and  faced 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  broke  in  a 
world  where  other  nations  are  growing 


wealthier  and  that  our  dollar  is,  in  fact, 
at  the  mercy  of  foreign  creditors  over 
whose  activities  we  have  no  control. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  concerning 
the  United  States. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  ac¬ 
counted  for  two-thirds  of  the  world  pro¬ 
duction  of  iron  ore.  Now  our  share  is 
less  than  one-fourth. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  accounted  for 
two-thirds  of  the  world’s  production  of 
oil.  Now  we  are  down  to  40  percent  and 
still  declining. 

At  one  time  we  produced  65  percent  of 
the  world’s  copper.  We  now  produce 
only  one-fourth. 

And  still  we  pose  as  the  economic  giant 
that  can  afford  to  tax  its  citizens  heavily 
and  throw  their  money  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  on  gratuities  of 
doubtful  value. 

The  British  Ambassador,  Sir  David 
Ormsby  Gore,  illustrates  the  attitude 
that  is  taken  by  a  mature  and  sophis¬ 
ticated  nation.  Since  maturity  and  so¬ 
phistication  seem  to  be  two  factors  that 
the  administration  would  like  to  add  to 
the  American  image,  I  think  the  Am¬ 
bassador’s  advice  merits  your  attention. 

When  asked  whether  the  United  King¬ 
dom  contemplated  a  more  extensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  aid  to  underdeveloped  nations. 
Sir  David  replied; 

The  first  thing  to  say,  in  answer  to  this 
question,  is  that,  of  course,  you  can’t  do  a 
great  deal  in  the  way  of  aid  until  you  are 
earning  a  good  surplus.  You  can’t  invest  a 
deficit  in  foreign  countries. 

Sir  David  went  on  to  say  that  his 
Government  would  like  to  do  more  for 
others  in  the  future — 

But,  X  think,  our  first  priority  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  to  strengthen  our  own  economy, 
so  that  we  do  generate  resources  which  will 
enable  us  to  expand  the  help  we  are  giving. 

What  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  rea¬ 
soning  advanced  by  our  own  leaders. 

Constantine  Brown,  in  a  recent  col¬ 
umn,  reported  on  an  interview  with  a 
director  of  one  of  the  great  banking  in¬ 
stitutions  in  Switzerland.  Mr.  Brown 
quoted  the  unnamed  financier  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

You  are  still  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  not  only  in  raw  materials  but  in  in¬ 
ventive  genius,  know-how,  and  daring.  But 
at  the  rate  of  your  expenditures  for  domestic 
progress,  defense,  and  particularly  your  in¬ 
discriminate  desire  to  help  the  rest  of  the 
world,  regardless  of  its  desserts,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  continue  to  discharge  this  self- 
imposed  obligation  without  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  The  gold  outflow  should  be  a  real 
warning. 

Your  rate  of  taxation — direct,  indirect,  and 
invisible — has  not  yet  reached  the  satura¬ 
tion  point,  but  you  are  not  far  from  it. 
Since  it  is  obvious  that  all  your  political 
men  are  pledged  to  the  continuation  of  this 
role  of  the  world’s  good  Samaritan,  I  can¬ 
not  see  the  end  of  these  expenditures. 

The  outflow  of  gold  is  continuing  at  a 
more  alarming  pace  than  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  and  even  your  lawmakers  real¬ 
ize. 

Despite  your  present  efforts,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  you  to  regain  your  position  in 
the  world  markets  because  of  the  high  and 
increasing  cost  of  production. 

In  order  to  gather  the  necessary  funds 
to  continue  your  gigantic  self-imposed  task 
from  cradle  to  grave,  the  income  tax  col¬ 
lector  will  become  more  arbitrary  and  in¬ 
creasingly  consider  the  taxpayer  as  a  lemon 
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which  must  be  squeezed  to  the  last  drop. 
And  in  the  long  run,  this  will  cause  you 
serious  trouble. 

I  have  only  one  point  of  difference 
with  the  Swiss  banker  and  that  is  his 
reference  to  “all  your  political  men.” 

Not  all  of  our  political  men  “are 
pledged  to  the  continuation  of  this  role 
of  the  world’s  good  Samaritan.” 

I  am  vigorously  opposed,  and  I  trust 
that  a  majority  in  this  House  will  recog¬ 
nize  the  folly  of  our  position,  and  the 
dangers  to  the  future  of  America,  by 
adopting  my  amendment  this  afternoon. 

We  are  spending  ourselves  to  destruc¬ 
tion  for  no  useful  purpose. 

At  least  we  can  limit  our  charity  to 
amounts  that  are  left  over  from  our 
revenue  after  we  have  taken  care  of 
our  own  pressing  and  almost  over¬ 
whelmingly  expensive  domestic  pro¬ 
grams. 

There  is  a  policy  of  one  of  our  allies — 
no  deficit  spending  for  foreign  aid.  I 
say  to  you,  my  colleagues,  I  realize  what 
a  futile  effort  this  may  be,  but  there 
will  probably  be  taken  up  on  this  floor 
legislation  to  reduce  taxes  to  support  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  because, 
they  say,  we  are  heading  for  a  recession. 
Yet,  we  are  still  willing  to  go  into  fur¬ 
ther  deficit  spending  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  these  commitments  in  for¬ 
eign  aid.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  to  be  realistic.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  have  to  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States  of  America  as 
well  as  to  the  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  that  we  take  a  good,  hard  look  at 
our  own  financial  situation  and  if  we 
have  a  surplus  that  we  continue  these 
programs.  So  long  as  it  is  deficit,  let 
us  not  do  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  plenty 
of  times  since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  I 
have  thought  we  were  spending  too  much 
on  foreign  aid.  There  has  not  been  a 
year  since  I  have  been  on  the  committee 
that  I  have  not  offered  in  the  committee 
an  amendment  to  cut  the  funds  in  one 
category  or  another  and  sometimes  in 
several.  I  did  it  this  year.  I  supported 
the  Zablocki  amendment  which  cuts  $600 
million  out.  I  offered  amendments  of 
my  own  on  the  contingency  fund  and 
others.  I  am  sympathetic  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  realistically  try  to  cut  the 
cost  down.  I  am  not  going  to  disagree 
with  the  arguments  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  about 
the  outflow  of  gold.  But  how  are  you 
going  to  go  about  this?  Let  me  tell  you 
what  his  amendment  would  do.  Even  in 
a  year  when  we  had — and  I  hope  we  will 
have  such  a  year  some  day,  we  had  a 
couple  of  them  during  the  Truman  ad¬ 
ministration — even  in  a  year  when  we 
would  have  a  balanced  budget  and  sur¬ 
plus,  there  would  be  months  in  the  year 
when  we  would  have  to  suspend  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  Why?  Because  in 
some  months  the  money  comes  in  faster 
than  in  other  months.  The  Members  of 
the  House  have  backed  up  the  committee 
on  the  theory  that  you  have  to  have  a 


long-range  planning  program.  We 
voted  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro¬ 
gram.  If  the  gentleman’s  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  would  go  back  to  a  month- 
to-month  basis.  Now  can  you  imagine 
back  in  your  district,  where  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  wants  to  build  a  school  and  you  let 
the  contract  out  and  then  they  could 
work  a  month  on  the  building  of  that 
school  and  then  for  2  months  the  money 
might  not  come  in  fast  enough  and  they 
would  have  to  suspend  the  building? 
Then  when  the  tax  collection  time  came 
around,  the  money  would  come  in  and 
then  for  2  or  3  months  they  could  work. 
Then  the  slack  period  would  come  again 
and  they  would  have  to  suspend.  I  say 
to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House,  let  us  be  realistic  about  this  thing. 
This  amendment  is  just  hopeless.  No¬ 
body  could  operate  under  it.  It  would 
cause  the  program  to  be  the  most  waste¬ 
ful  and  impractical  boondoggle  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  I  could  even  see 
some  sense  to  an  amendment  which 
placed  it  on  a  yearly  basis,  but  on  a 
monthly  basis  there  is  just  no  way  that 
you  could  make  the  program  work.  I 
think  the  Members  can  see  that  and  I  do 
not  think  I  need  to  say  anything  else. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow] . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Florida:  On  page  11,  after  line  14,  insert 
the  following: 

"(c)  In  section  620(a),  which  relates  to 
prohibitions  against  furnishing  assistance 
to  Cuba,  amend  the  first  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  ‘No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  the  present  Government 
of  Cuba,  or  to  any  country  which  furnishes 
assistance  to  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba  unless  the  President  determines  that 
such  assistance  is  in  the  national  and 
hemispheric  interest  of  the  United  States.’  ” 

And  reletter  the  following  subsections 
accordingly. 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
11921.  The  amendment  is  to  section 
620(a) ,  a  section  relating  to  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  furnishing  assistance  to 
Cuba.  The  amendment  would  prohibit 
U.S.  assistance  to  any  country  furnishing 
assistance  to  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has 
fully  declared  its  position  on  the  present 
Government  of  Cuba.  This  Nation  has 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Castro  Communists.  Our  foreign  policy 
annals  contain  a  white  paper  which  bit¬ 
terly  criticizes  the  Communist  takeover 
of  Cuba.  The  United  States  has  also 
halted  the  generous  sugar  quota  granted 
prior  to  the  Castro  regime.  This  quota 
became  an  economic  mainstay  for  the 
Cuban  people,  and  was  granted  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  U.S.  sugar  industry 
and  its  consumers.  Fortunately,  that 
situation  has  been  somewhat  rectified  by 


the  new  Sugar  Act,  and  we  have  in¬ 
creased  the  marketing  quota  for  our  own 
domestic  producers. 

We  are  learning  now  that  the  Castro 
regime  is  undergoing  serious  difficulties 
in  Cuba.  The  Caribbean  Communists 
no  longer  obtain  U.S.  dollars  for  their 
exports.  These  exports  were  cut  as  a 
result  of  the  House  passing  of  legisla¬ 
tion  banning  trade  with  Cuba  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1861.  This  action  strength¬ 
ened  the  hand  of  the  Executive,  and  was 
followed  by  the  President’s  proclamation 
of  February  3  which  put  a  final  halt  to 
the  influx  of  Cuban  goods  coming  into 
the  United  States.  Clearly,  this  action 
has  weakened  the  Communist  strong¬ 
hold  in  Cuba.  Shortages  of  food  have 
been  reported,  and  staples  of  the  Cuban 
diet  have  been  rationed. 

There  are  further  signs  of  economic 
difficulty  in  Cuba.  When  this  Nation 
severed  the  Cuban  sugar  quota,  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  moved  quickly  to  restore  the 
stability  of  the  Cuban  crop  by  agreeing 
to  barter  a  generous  quota  of  Cuban 
sugar  for  Russian  consumption.  It  has 
just  been  announced  that  the  Cuban 
sugar  crop  is  failing.  In  fact,  it  is  1.5 
million  tons  short  of  its  expected  ton¬ 
nage  this  year.  This  announcement, 
surprisingly  enough,  came  from  the  No. 
2  Communist  in  the  Castro  regime.  Bias 
Roca,  who  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
agrarian  reform  inaugurated  in  Cuba 
shortly  after  the  Communist  seizure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  evident  that  only 
the  Congress  can  maintain  public  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  Cuban  situation.  Without 
the  efforts  of  the  Congress  there  would 
have  been  no  ban  on  Cuban  trade. 
Without  the  efforts  of  the  Congress,  the 
Cuban  sugar  quota  would  not  have  been 
materially  reduced.  It  must  be  recalled 
that  at  the  Organization  of  American 
States  Conference  held  this  spring  at 
Punta  del  Este,  there  was  in  attendance 
a  group  of  knowledgeable  Members  cf 
Congress  who  were  highly  influential  in 
gaining  the  strong  actions  against  Castro 
which  were  achieved.  Without  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  delegation,  which  represented 
both  Houses,  I  venture  to  say  that  Fidel 
Castro  and  his  Cuban  Communists 
would  have  gotten  off  with  only  token 
chastisement. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  the 
constant  efforts  of  the  Congress,  public 
attention  would  be  diverted  from  one  in¬ 
ternational  flareup  to  another.  If  this 
were  permitted,  the  thorn  of  Cuban  com¬ 
munism  would  evoke  only  sporadic 
criticism,  and  would  be  allowed  to  return 
to  temporary  obscurity  while  still  an¬ 
other  trouble  spot  bid  for  the  attentions 
of  our  foreign  policymakers.  Congress 
reflects  public  indignation.  The  people 
of  America  are  still  indignant  about 
Fidel  Castro. 

The  committee  has  again  this  year 
exercised  its  wisdom  in  reporting  a  mu¬ 
tual  security  bill  which  retains  the  pro¬ 
vision  prohibiting  assistance  under  this 
act  to  the  present  Government  of  Cuba. 
My  amendment  would  go  further  and 
lessen  the  possibility  of  Cuba  getting  as¬ 
sistance  from  other  nations  purportedly 
friendly  to  us. 

I  ask  that  this  House  approve  pro¬ 
hibiting  assistance  to  any  country  which 
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gives  assistance  to  Cuba.  Why  should 
we  do  indirectly  what  we  would  not  do 
directly?  During  the  debates  on  the 
1961  foreign  aid  bill  last  year,  the  com¬ 
mittee  saw  fit  to  adopt  this  same 
amendment  which  I  offer  again  this 
year.  Unfortunately,  the  amendment 
was  not  retained  in  conference.  I  urge 
the  committee  to  exercise  its  position 
and  authority  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs,  adopt  this  amendment,  and  in¬ 
sist  on  its  acceptance  in  conference. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
similar  to  the  amendment  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  offered  to  the  bill  last  year. 
In  conference  his  amendment  was  short¬ 
ened.  The  amendment  provides  for  a 
Presidential  determination.  With  the 
Presidential  determination  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Find:  On  page 
12,  line  23,  strike  out  the  quotation  mark, 
and  immediately  below  line  23  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  Act  and  no  commodities  may  be 
sold  or  given  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  any  country  which  does  not 
share  the  view  of  the  United  States  on  the 
world  crisis.  This  restriction  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
in  this  Act.” 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again, 
tnls  Congress  is  being  asked  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  errors  of  the  past  and  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  billions  of  American 
dollars  for  the  support  of  not  only  Com¬ 
munist  governments  but  neutralist  na¬ 
tions  as  well. 

We  are  told  that  by  giving  foreign  aid 
to  the  neutral  nations  of  the  world  we 
are  strengthening  our  position  relative 
to  the  Communists  and  advancing  the 
ideals  of  Western  civilization.  I  question 
whether  this  is  so. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  facts,  as  they 
now  stand,  demonstrate  the  futility  of 
the  expensive  program  to  shore  up  the 
governments  and  economies  of  the  neu¬ 
tralist  nations. 

After  spending  almost  $100  billion 
on  foreign  aid  in  all  forms  since 
1945,  the  hard-pressed  American  tax¬ 
payer  is  entitled  tc  know  exactly  where 
he  stands.  He  is  entitled  to  know  how 
much  longer  we  will  persist  in  these  ex¬ 
pensive  errors. 

If  you  will  recall,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  we  were  told  that  foreign  aid 
was  necessary  to  revive  nations  devas¬ 
tated  by  war.  We  were  further  told  that 


foreign  aid  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 
advance  of  communism  into  Western 
Europe. 

The  success  of  the  Marshall  plan  and 
the  program  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  are  unquestioned.  Here  we  were 
building  on  political  and  economic 
structures  somewhat  similar  to  our  own 
and  working  with  leaders  experienced  in 
the  art  of  self -management. 

But  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  our 
objectives  have  been  achieved  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  we  are  still  engaged  in 
spending  billions  and  billions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars  each  year  in  a  vain — yes, 
even  futile — effort  to  repeat  our  success 
throughout  the  world.  Most  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  are  receiving  today 
some  kind  of  aid  from  the  United  States. 

But  we  must  ask  ourselves  this  ques¬ 
tion:  Are  conditions  the  same  as  those 
which  prevailed  in  Western  Europe  and 
prospered  the  generous  American  policy 
of  aid?  Of  course  not. 

The  neutralist  nations,  Mr.  Chairman, 
present  entirely  different  problems  in 
development. 

In  Korea,  Laos  and  elsewhere  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  huge  sums  of 
money  may  be  poured  into  an  area  with 
a  disappointingly  low  level  of  economic 
resurgence  as  a  result. 

We  have  found,  regretfully  and  expen¬ 
sively,  that  many  of  the  neutralist  na¬ 
tions  do  not  have  the  resources  to  back 
up  a  program  of  economic  expansion. 
Others  have  the  resources  but  lack  the 
leadership  to  shape  a  policy  of  economic 
growth.  We  fool  ourselves  if  we  think 
that  merely  making  money  available 
will  meet  either  of  these  perplexing  situ¬ 
ations. 

Last  year,  this  Congress  appropriated 
$1,112,500,000  for  development  loans. 
To  this  date  only  $112  million  of  that 
sum  has  been  obligated.  Why?  The 
reason  is  simply  that  the  nations  to 
which  the  money  was  made  available 
were  not  interested  or  unable  to  carry 
out  on  their  own  initiative  the  domestic 
policies  required  to  make  foreign  aid 
effective. 

These  domestic  policies  include  such 
elementary  reforms  as  changes  in  feudal 
land-tenure  systems  and  the  institution 
of  equitable  taxation  schedules. 

It  should  be  quite  evident  by  now  that 
foreign  aid  to  the  neutralist  nations  has 
not  won  them  over  to  our  way  of  political 
thinking. 

Let  us  consider  Yugoslavia.  After  14 
years  and  over  $2%  billion  of  U.S.  money, 
this  country  is  still  a  Communist  dicta¬ 
torship  that  has  agreed  with  Soviet 
Russia  on  bomb  tests,  on  the  German 
issue,  and  on  colonialism.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
foreign  policy  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  Soviet  Russia.  And,  if 
anyone  had  any  doubts  about  the 
friendly  relationship  between  these  two 
Communist  countries,  those  doubts  were 
resolved  on  May  17  when  Khrushchev 
visited  Tito.  On  that  occasion,  Khru¬ 
shchev  said: 

Our  relations  were  rather  strained  pre¬ 
viously  but  now  I  can  say  with  satisfaction 
that  our  relations  are  good. 


Is  it  not  wonderful?  This  is  after 
pouring  over  $2  billion  into  Yugoslavia 
and  after  her  resources  have  been  freed 
by  American  aid. 

Let  us  look  at  India.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  classic  example.  We  have,  in  the 
past  10  years,  pumped  over  $3.3  billion 
of  aid  into  this  country.  Under  this 
foreign  aid  program  more  is  going  to 
India — even  after  the  Communist  ag¬ 
gressive  methods  she  used  in  overrun¬ 
ning  and  stamping  out  tiny  Goa.  Have 
we  influenced  India?  Have  we  made  a 
friend  out  of  India?  Hardly. 

We  have  not  only  been  assailed  and 
condemned  by  India  but  now  even 
threatened.  She  has  asked  that  we  fur¬ 
nish  her  with  fighter  jetplanes,  other¬ 
wise  she  will  buy  them  from  Soviet 
Russia.  The  part  that  is  more  difficult 
to  swallow  is  that  India  will  be  using 
our  foreign  aid  money  to  buy  Soviet  jets. 

To  show  her  gratitude  for  all  the  help 
we  have  given,  Nehru  recently  said  in 
a  speech  before  the  Indian  Parliament : 

The  United  States  has  always  adopted  an 
anti-Indian  attitude  to  almost  all  matters 
that  have  been  of  passionate  interest  to  us. 

What  nonsense.  We  find  ourselves  in 
hot  water  with  Portugal  because  we  did 
not  support  her  charges  against  India 
on  the  Goa  grab.  Now  Portugal  wants 
more  money  from  us  for  renewal  of  our 
rights  to  use  the  strategic  base  in  the 
Azores. 

To  get  an  even  better  idea  of  the  close 
relationship  between  Soviet  Russia  and 
India,  all  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  Rus¬ 
sia’s  recent  vote  in  the  U.N.  Russia  cast 
her  100th  veto  to  kill  a  U.S. -supported 
proposal  for  renewal  of  India-Pakistan 
negotiations  on  Kashmir  which  India 
claims  as  her  property. 

What  about  Egypt?  Well,  she  has 
been  the  beneficiary  of  millions  of  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars.  Now  we  are  told  that  Nas¬ 
ser  wants  more  money  but  only  on  his 
own  terms.  As  we  understand  the  pic¬ 
ture,  Nasser  will  not  accept  aid  from 
the  United  States  unless  we  promise  to 
keep  Israel  out  of  the  European  Com¬ 
mon  Market.  In  other  words,  Egypt 
wants  the  United  States  to  help  her  with 
our  money  to  tear  down  and  cripple 
the  economy  of  a  truly  great  democracy. 

There  is  more  of  this  kind  of  non¬ 
sense.  Let  us  take  South  Vietnam 
which  we  have  defended  from  North 
Vietnam.  They  tell  us  that  they  will 
accept  $22  million  of  foreign  aid  but  no 
strings  attached.  They  refuse  to  spend 
the  money  in  our  own  country  for  U.S.- 
made  goods.  What  price  gratitude? 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  Poland.  This  is 
another  country  which  has  a  definite 
Communist  government  and  yet  has 
been  recipient  of  our  extreme  generosity. 
The  American  taxpayers  are  entitled  to 
ask:  After  these  many  years  and  dollars, 
what  have  we,  or  for  that  matter  the 
Polish  people,  gotten  from  almost  $1  bil¬ 
lion  of  aid? 

Another  Communist -line  follower  is 
Indonesia.  Here  is  a  country  which  is 
not  content  being  left  alone.  No.  She  is 
threatening  to  grab  property  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  interesting  part  about 
Indonesia  is  that  she  accepts  financial 
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aid  not  only  from  the  United  States  but 
from  the  Communist  camp  as  well. 

How  friendly  have  these  countries 
been  to  our  cause? 

Let  us  take  a  close  look  at  Burma,  Cey¬ 
lon,  Indonesia,  and  India.  All  of  them 
refused  to  become  members  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  Treaty  Organization. 
Ceylon,  recipient  of  our  American  aid, 
expropriated  American  oil  installations 
which,  according  to  reports,  now  distrib¬ 
ute  Soviet  oil.  And  who  was  critical  of 
our  role  in  Laos?  None  other  than  India. 

How  are  we  doing  south  of  the  border? 
How  neighborly  are  our  Latin  American 
neighbors?  Six  Latin  American  States, 
including  Brazil,  with  billions  of  foreign 
aid,  refused  to  join  us  in  reading  Castro 
out  of  OAS.  This  kind  of  abstentions  at 
Punta  del  Este  can  give  us  a  clear  picture 
of  the  Latin  American  distaste  for  Amer¬ 
ican  policy.  Let  us  not  forget  Brazil 
which  has  expropriated  some  $14  million 
of  American  private  property. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years  I  have  urged 
a  complete  reevaluation  of  this  entire 
foreign  aid  program.  Today,  more  than 
ever,  the  need  is  urgent.  Especially, 
when,  we  are  told  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  that  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  aid  has  been  commingled  with  Com¬ 
munist  funds  in  building  a  Russian- 
financed  hospital  in  Cambodia  for  which 
the  Soviet  Union  received  credit.  And  in 
constructing  two  radio  studios  which, 
when  completed,  became  an  adjunct  for 
a  Chinese  Communist  gift  to  the  Cam¬ 
bodian  Government  of  a  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  station. 

As  the  situation  now  stands,  it  would 
appear  that  we  have  established  in  this 
country  a  new  organization  called  the 
ASPCC — the  American  Society  for  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Communists.  The 
members  of  this  society  complain  that 
if  we  cut  our  aid  to  these  neutralist  na¬ 
tions  and  Communist  countries,  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  win  them  over  to  our  side  will 
be  wrecked.  This  is  pure  and  simple 
nonsense.  As  one  newspaper  recently 
put  it: 

We  might  just  as  well  give  the  money  to 
Khrushchev  directly  so  that  he  can  buy 
spades  to  bury  us  with. 

Another  newspaper  hit  the  nail  right 
on  the  head  when  it  commented  on  these 
Washington  weepers.  It  said: 

Why  not  give  aid  to  some  more  countries? 
How  about  setting  a  big  program  of  U.S.  aid 
for  Red  China,  hoping  to  woo  it  to  our  side? 
Why  not  resume  diplomatic  relations  with 
Castro,  put  them  high  on  our  aid  list  and 
forget  his  thefts  of  American  property  and 
crimes  against  the  Cuban  people? 

Why,  if  we  were  to  follow  Russia’s 
policy  we  would  be  better  off.  Russia 
carefully  picks  its  recipients  of  aid  and 
gives  only  with  strings  attached.  They 
seem  to  be  doing  much  better  with  much 
less  money. 

It  is  time  that  we  confronted  all  of 
these  neutralist  nations  with  our  mount¬ 
ing  disturbance  and  indignation.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  only  way  they  will 
understand  our  displeasure  is  to  declare 
strongly,  firmly  and  finally  that  there 
will  be  no  further  aid  for  neutrals. 

Looking  at  this  entire  foreign  aid 
mess  with  its  pitiful  results,  I  say  the 


time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to  this  tre¬ 
mendously  costly  program. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Fino  amend¬ 
ment  be  reread. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  again  read  the  Fino  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  want  to  express 
sympathy  for  the  wife  of  the  author  of 
this  amendment.  Presumably  when  she 
disagrees  with  him,  her  funds  are  cut 
off. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com¬ 
munist  strategy  all  along  has  been  to 
try  to  divide  the  strong  free  nations  and 
subvert  the  weak.  Our  strategy  has  been 
to  try  to  unite  the  strong  and  strengthen 
the  weak,  so  that  they  too  cannot  be 
subverted.  If  there  is  anything  that 
would  play  into  the  Communist’s  hands, 
however  unintentionally,  more  than  this 
amendment  would  do,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  would  be.  It  would  divide  us 
from  both  strong  and  weak  nations 
everywhere. 

The  United  States  is  not  trying  to 
make  subservient  satellites:  the  United 
States  is  trying  to  help  other  countries 
become  strong,  self-reliant,  and  inde¬ 
pendent.  To  try  to  dictate  what  policies 
other  countries  must  follow  would  be 
injurious  to  our  own  national  interests. 
I  trust  that  the  amendment  will  be  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Would  not  this  amend¬ 
ment  destroy  NATO  in  the  event  one  of 
our  NATO  allies  tended  to  disagree  with 
us? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes.  I  might  also 
'add  that  we  can  take  as  an  example  any 
one  of  the  NATO  nations — Italy,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  could  very  well  be  cut  off  over  a 
disagreement  in  the  United  Nations  from 
all  of  the  programs  within  the  NATO 
complex.  Further  wherever  there  is  a 
multilateral  program  such  as  malaria 
control,  UNICEF,  and  the  various  health 
programs  all  funds  would  have  to 
terminate  if  any  one  nation  would  dis¬ 
agree  with  us  at  anytime.  We  would  be 
prohibited  from  participating  in  them. 
So  there  would  be  far-reaching  results  if 
this  amendment  were  adopted.- 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER. '  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
author  of  the  amendment  if  he  can  name 
to  us  one  nation  which  would  qualify  for 
assistance  if  we  adopted  the  gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman 
has  brought  out  a  worthwhile  point,  and 
I  think  on  the  basis  of  the  arguments  the 
amendment  should  be  voted  down,  and 
I  so  urge  the  committee. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Of  course,  when  it  is  re¬ 
quired  that  they  share  our  world  view, 
the  question  might  be  asked,  What  is  our 
own  world  view?  It  is  not  unanimous 
or  fixed. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  the  point. 
There  is  no  standard  of  measurement  in 
the  amendment;  therefore  no  basis  of 
understanding  could  prevail  were  a  dis¬ 
pute  to  occur. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  would  like  to  say 
this:  Why  make  a  nation  agree  with  us 
on  the  world  crisis  when  we  have  demon¬ 
strated  here  today  that  we  cannot  agree 
with  one  another?  How  can  we  expect 
the  rest  of  the  nations  to  agree  with  us? 
The  amendment  is  so  vague  as  to  be 
meaningless.  Where  can  you  ever  ex¬ 
pect  complete  agreement? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  makes  an  excellent  point. 
I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  FinoI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  12,  line  23,  strike  the  quotation  marks 
at  the  end  thereof,  and  add  thereafter  the 
following: 

“(e)  In  section  620,  which  relates  to  pro¬ 
hibitions  against  furnishing  assistance  to 
Cuba,  add  after  the  word  ‘Cuba’  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  ‘and  the  President  shall  take  such  action 
as  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  transfer  of  dollars  or  other  things  of 
value  for  indemnity,  redemption,  or  ransom 
to  Cuba’.” 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
spoken  on  this  issue  before  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  as  appears  in  the  Record, 
page  8847,  May  31.  I  am  serious  in  offer¬ 
ing  this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment,  and  if  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  existing  language  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  wrote  into 
this  section  some  time  ago,  section  620, 
a  prohibition  against  furnishing  assist¬ 
ance  to  Cuba,  and  other  countries,  the 
following  language: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
act  to  the  present  Government  of  Cuba. 

Quoting  further : 

As  an  additional  means  of  implementing 
and  carrying  into  effect  the  policy  of  the 
preceding  section,  the  President  is  authorized 
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to  establish  and  maintain  a  total  embargo 
upon  all  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba. 

Now,  my  amendment  simply  puts  that 
embargo  into  effect,  and  puts  some  teeth 
and  some  meaning  into  it  by  preventing 
ransom,  or  indemnity  dollars,  from  going 
to  Communist  Castro.  In  other  words, 
what  difference  does  it  make  if  you  cut 
off  trade  with  Cuba,  both  direct  and  in¬ 
direct,  which  the  President  has  done, 
even  indirectly  keeping  tobacco  from 
coming  in  from  Canada  and  the  Canary 
Islands  by  invoking  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act,  if  you  permit  dollars  to 
go  to  Cuba  in  the  form  of  ransom?  Little 
has  been  accomplished.  Sixty-two  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  being  demanded  by  Castro  is 
as  much  as  3  years  of  tobacco  trade. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  ransom  deal  has 
more  lives  than  a  cat.  I  thought  it  was 
dead  last  year  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  effect,  endorsed  the 
tractors-for-prisoners  deal  and  then 
withdrew  his  endorsement  in  October 
when  the  President  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  said — and  it  was  publicly  an¬ 
nounced — that  it  was  withdrawing  any 
and  all  support  of  the  indemnity  demand 
or  payment  for  tractors  thereunder. 

In  April  of  this  year  Fidel  Castro  asked 
not  for  $20  million  worth  of  tractors  for 
prisoners;  he  asked  for  $62  million  worth 
of  American  dollars  in  ransom  and  in¬ 
demnity  to  be  paid  for  prisonei's.  That, 
now,  is  being  indirectly  endorsed  by  the 
administration  through  the  following 
means:  On  December  6  of  last  year  the 
administration  condoned  the  payment  of 
contributions  to  be  made  to  the  Alien 
Cuban  Families  Committee  for  Raising 
Money  for  Prisoners  and  in  effect  ruled 
that  those  contributions  were  tax  de¬ 
ductible.  This  means  that  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  are  going  to  end  up 
paying  about  one-half  of  all  such  in¬ 
demnity  and  ransom  payments  in  the 
form  of  lost  revenue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  read  to 
the  Members  the  reasoning  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  in  so  ruling,  and  I  quote  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

This  is  Secretary  Dillon’s  letter  in 
April  to  me  which  he  says  was  concurred 
in  by  the  Attorney  General  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  And  this  will  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  unless  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
Listen  to  this  as  the  interpretation  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  quoted  by  the  administra¬ 
tion: 

Throughout  history  the  redemption  of 
prisoners  has  been  regarded  as  a  charitable 
activity. 

I  asked  the  Secretary:  Since  when? 
I  asked  him  how  could  he  equate  charity 
with  giving  aid  to  the  enemy.  I  asked 
this  administration  whether  the  ransom¬ 
ing  of  prisoner  enemies  which  the  Pres¬ 
ident  himself  has  so  declared  Fidel  Cas¬ 
tro  to  be  by  his  invoking  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Endmy  Act — since  when  has 
the  ransoming  of  prisoners  from  the  en¬ 
emy  by  this  most  powerful  and  free 
country  ever  been  considered  a  “chari¬ 
table  activity”? 

I  ask  that  question  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State 


and  by  this  amendment  I  say  never — I 
say  never  in  the  history  of  this  country 
has  this  country  at  any  time  paid  ran¬ 
som  for  prisoners — and  that  we  never 
should. 

And  if  they  are  going  to  pay  ransom, 
does  it  make  sense  to  pay  ransom  in  this 
instance  when  there  has  been  no  ran¬ 
som  paid  for  the  U.S.  citizens,  many  in 
uniform,  who  fought  for  their  country 
in  South  Korea  but  are  still  being  held 
prisoners  in  North  Korea  and  in  Red 
China? 

Do  you  hear  a  clamor  being  raised  for 
their  freedom  by  the  administration? 
No. 

After  the  administration  put  1,200 
cigarmakers  in  my  district  out  of  work 
in  an  effort  to  try  to  cut  off  money  from 
going  to  Castro  in  the  form  of  imports 
of  tobacco,  now  the  administration  is 
indirectly  backing  the  proposal  for  $62 
million  to  go  to  Commjmist  Cuba  in  the 
form  of  ransom  anyway.  And  I  read 
just  on  Wednesday,  June  27,  where 
there  was  formed  a  new  ransom  com¬ 
mittee  made  up  of  American  citizens  in 
the  United  States — shades  of  the  old 
tractor  committee. 

So  we  are  right  back  where  we  started. 
And  you  will  remember  that  a  distin¬ 
guished  Member  of  the  other  body 
raised  the  question,  If  a  U.S.  citizen 
tries  to  raise  money  to  go  to  an  enemy 
country,  is  he  not  violating  the  Logan 
Act?  I  ask  further,  is  not  an  alien  com¬ 
mittee  violating  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act? 

And  who  is  on  that  committee,  on  the 
new  ransom  committee?  The  committee 
of  51  prominent  persons  includes  the 
First  Lady’s  sister,  Princess  Lee  Radzi- 
will,  of  Paris,  and  certain  American  citi¬ 
zens  which  has  been  organized  in  the 
drive  for  $62  million. 

This  recent  formation  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  plus  the  President’s  recent  endorse¬ 
ment  of  this  raising  of  ransom  seems  to 
me  to  necessitate  a  statement  of  policy 
by  Congress  opposing  dollars  for  Castro. 
This  is  what  the  President  said  in  his 
press  conference  Wednesday,  June  27, 
1962- 

Question.  The  organization  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  raise  $62  million  to  ransom  the  in¬ 
vasion  prisoners  held  by  Castro  was  an¬ 
nounced  yesterday.  One  of  its  members 
was  your  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  (Lee)  Radziwell. 
Do  you  approve  of  public  subscription  to 
ransom  these  prisoners,  and  don’t  you  think 
this  money  would  contribute  a  great  deal 
toward  easing  Castro’s  economic  difficulties? 

Answer.  I  am  not  informed  about  it.  She 
is  a  citizen  and  is  free  to  make  a  Judgment 
and  anyone  who  wishes  to  contribute  is 
certainly  free  to  do  so.  I  certainly  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  basic  desire  which  is  to  get 
a  good  many  hundreds  of  young  men  out  of 
prison  whose  only  interest  was  to  free  their 
country.  So  I  am  not  critical  of  any  efforts 
made  in  this  field. 

I,  too,  sympathize  with  the  prisoners 
but  I  oppose  paying  ransom  to  Commu¬ 
nist  Castro — the  enemy  under  any  guise 
or  excuse  and  I  am  amazed  at  support 
for  such  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  rereported. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  rereport  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  rereported  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer], 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  is 
the  author  of  the  amendment  whether 
his  amendment  concerns  only  ransom 
dollars. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Ransom  dollars  or 
other  things  of  value  such  as  tractors. 
But  it  only  involves  ransom  or  indemnity. 
It  does  not  involve,  even  though  I  am  in 
favor  of  it,  the  cutting  off  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  dollars  to  employees  at  Guan¬ 
tanamo  Bay,  for  instance. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  amendment 
would  not  prevent  the  United  States  from 
paying  for  our  rent  or  other  expenses  at 
our  Guantanamo  base. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  would  not.  It  was 
purposely  worded  to  that  effect;  al¬ 
though,  as  I  stated  previously,  I  still  feel 
we  could  cut  the  dollars  we  are  paying  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  if  the  administration 
were  willing. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  would  not  cut  off 
the  right  of  our  people  to  pay  for  the 
water  and  electric  lights  at  Guantanamo? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  No,  it  would  not.  It 
has  not  that  intent  or  purpose. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  only  concerns  ran¬ 
som  dollars? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Do  I  understand  correctly 
that  the  gentleman’s  amendment  would 
not  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  assist  in 
the  transportation  of  refugees  to  the 
United  States  by  commercial  airlines,  as 
we  have  been  doing? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  whatever. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  would  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  part  of  providing  ransom, 
would  it? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
possibly  could. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Also,  we  pay  pensions 
in  Cuba  to  some  of  the  pensioners  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  This  would  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  pension  rights 
of  veterans  in  that  country? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  certainly  would 
not,  I  would  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  There  was  a  state¬ 
ment  made  that  our  State  Department 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  has  made  no 
effort  to  release  the  prisoners  held  in 
China.  I  was  assured  2  weeks  ago  in 
reply  to  my  inquiry  that  every  effort  is 
being  made  for  the  release  of  those  pris¬ 
oners  or  an  accounting  of  those  prisoners 
to  be  made  by  Red  China. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  My  statement  was 
that  there  has  been  no  committee  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  money  for 
ransom.  That  was  my  statement. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  statement. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  There  never  has  been 
in  the  history  of  this  country. 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  concerns  only 
ransom  payments.  I  understand  also 
that  it  would  not  affect  the  pay  at  Guan- 
tamo  and  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  would  not  be  affected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer)  there 
were — ayes  103,  noes  110. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cramer  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
134,  noes  137. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Feighan: 
On  page  12,  line  23,  strike  out  the  quota¬ 
tion  mark  and  immediately  below  line  23 
on  page  12  insert  the  following: 

“Any  assistance  furnished  under  this  Act 
to  any  country  dominated  or  controlled  by 
communism  or  Marxism  shall  become  effec¬ 
tive  only  after  the  beneficiary  government 
has  agreed  to  and  has  permitted  accredited 
American  voluntary  agencies  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  establish,  direct,  and  supervise  non¬ 
governmental  relief  programs  through  which 
the  freely  given  gifts  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  made  available  to  the  needy  in  such 
country  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or 
political  convictions.” 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  provides  very  simply  that  no 
assistance  shall  be  given  to  Communist 
countries  until  they  permit  the  Ameri¬ 
can-accredited  voluntary  agencies  to  be 
established,  to  direct  and  to  supervise 
nongovernmental  relief  programs  that 
are  supported  by  the  American  people. 

My  purpose  in  offering  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  by  allowing  the  elasticity 
of  judgment  and  discretion  which  has 
been  advocated  by  many  supporters  of 
aid  to  the  Communist  regimes  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Poland.  The  amendment 
which  I  propose  strengthens  the  hand 
of  President  Kennedy  in  negotiations 
with  the  Communist  regimes  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Poland  and  any  other  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  countries  which 
might  join  the  international  Communist 
breadline  which  has  existed  for  some 
time  in  Washington.  It  provides  the 
President  with  political  leverage  which 
he  does  not  now  have  to  cause  all  recip¬ 
ient  governments  to  honor  the  provisions 
of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  by 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  the  stated  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  foreign  assistance  programs 
to  promote  and  advance  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  and  opportunity 
throughout  the  world.  The  amendment 
which  i  have  proposed  conforms  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  that  objective. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  accredited 
American  voluntary  agencies  have  been 
excluded  from  operations  in  every  coun¬ 
try  under  Communist  domination. 


Their  exclusion  results  from  their  prac¬ 
tices  of  distributing  American  relief  to 
the  needy  in  foreign  countries  without 
discrimination  as  to  race,  color,  creed,  or 
political  convictions.  I  might  note  in 
this  connection  that  all  Amerian  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  participating  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  are  required  to  adhere  to  this 
principle  and  this  basic  principle  ex¬ 
presses  fundamental  Americanism.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  well-established 
procedures  for  accrediting  voluntary 
agencies  for  work  abroad,  and  Members 
of  Congress  can  be  sure  that  such  agen¬ 
cies  as  are  accredited  have  demonstrated 
records  of  achievement  in  all  fields  of  re¬ 
lief  and  assistance  to  needy  people. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  asking  too  much 
of  regimes  in  countries  which  will  bene¬ 
fit  under  the  requirements  of  this  provi¬ 
sion  to  demonstrate  their  good  faith, 
confidence  in,  and  friendship  for,  the 
American  people.  This  is  the  least  we 
can  ask  of  those  regimes.  If  they  do  de¬ 
sire  friendship  with  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  if  they  do  seek  an  accommodation 
with  the  United  States,  they  will  not  hes¬ 
itate  to  welcome  with  open  arms  the 
good  works  of  American  charity  for 
which  these  voluntary  agencies  are 
known  favorably  the  world  over.  Re¬ 
fusal  on  the  part  of  any  regime  to  permit 
these  American  voluntary  agencies  an 
opportunity  to  establish,  direct,  and  su¬ 
pervise  nongovernmental  relief  pro¬ 
grams  would  provide  clear  evidence  of 
their  lack  of  confidence  in,  and  absence 
of  friendship  for,  the  American  people. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
as  a  means  of  demonstrating  American 
friendship  for  the  needy  people  in  all 
countries  requiring  a  special  Presiden¬ 
tial  determination  because  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  regimes  in  power.  In  our 
worthy  desire  to  help  needy  people  in 
other  lands,  we  must  be  certain  that  the 
programs  we  support  will  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  friendship  and  understanding 
on  a  people-to-people  basis.  The  amend¬ 
ment  I  have  offered  has  no  other  ob¬ 
jective  but  this.  Any  regime  that  will 
not  permit  accredited  American  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  to  come  in  and  extend  the 
warm  hand  of  friendship  and  assistance 
to  the  poor  and  the  needy  and  the  down¬ 
trodden  without  regard  to  race,  religion, 
or  political  convictions,  creates  an  irre¬ 
movable  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  its  hon¬ 
esty  and  intentions. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  what  effect  his  amendment  would 
have  on  Spain  if  the  Lutheran  services 
wanted  to  establish  branches  all  over 
Spain. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  It  has  no  effect 
whatever.  Spain  is  not  a  country  which 
is  included  in  the  amendment  because 
Spain  is  not  controlled  by  a  Communist 
regime  and  Spain  is  not  listed  among  the 
countries  in  the  amendment  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey], 

Mr.  HAYS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  it  ought  to  apply  to  Spain? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  If  the  people  of 
Spain  were  under  a  Communist  regime, 


I  would  certainly  think  it  should  apply 
to  Spain  with  equal  force  and  effect. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  to  get  that  on 
the  record. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Would  not  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  amendment  be  just  what  was 
complained  about  before,  if  the  country 
refused  to  allow  these  agencies  to  exist 
then  the  CARE  packages  could  not  be 
admitted? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Would  the  gentle¬ 
man  repeat  that  question? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Has  not  this 
amendment  exactly  the  same  trouble 
with  it  that  the  previous  amendment 
had,  as  was  previously  pointed  out,  with 
relation  to  CARE  packages?  In  other 
words,  if  the  country  did  not  set  up  or 
allow  these  agencies  to  be  set  up,  then 
CARE  packages  could  not  get  to  these 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  But  this  amendment 
would  permit  CARE  packages  or  any 
other  voluntary  packages  to  be  sent  di¬ 
rectly  to  people,  as  distinguished  from 
governments.  It  would  prohibit  govern- 
ment-to-government  gifts,  such  as  those 
under  Public  Law  480,  unless  the  recipi¬ 
ent  or  beneficiary  country  permits  Amer¬ 
ican  accredited  voluntary  agencies  to 
make  distribution  of  foods,  clothing,  and 
medicines  to  the  needy  within  that 
country. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  they  refuse  it, 
then  the  relations  of  American  citizens 
to  CARE  packages  would  be  cut  off? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  If  you  mean  CARE 
packages  that  include  Public  Law  480 
products  and  are  covered  by  free  trans¬ 
portation,  the  answer  is  yes,  unless  the 
beneficiary  government  permits  accred¬ 
ited  American  voluntary  agencies  to  op¬ 
erate  within  that  country.  It  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  freely  given  gifts  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  sent  to  in¬ 
dividuals  in  Poland  or  Yugoslavia  or  any 
other  nation  controlled  by  a  Communist 
regime. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  deals  with 
the  general  subject  that  the  committee 
has  spent  all  afternoon  on.  It  is  a 
new  method  of  denying  assistance  to 
the  governments  named  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  was  adopted.  The  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment  raises  again  an  issue 
which  the  House  has  already  dealt  with. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  Chairman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  beg  to  differ  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  because  under 
this  amendment  any  nation  which  is 
named  in  the  Casey  amendment  can  re¬ 
ceive  CARE  packages  or  any  other  gifts 
from  American  people,  provided  they 
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permit  the  voluntary  accredited  agencies 
of  America  to  operate  and  to  distribute 
within  their  country.  Absolutely  every 
nation  could  accept  them,  and  we  could 
give  it  to  them,  including  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  it  is  such  a  good 
amendment,  why  do  you  not  apply  it  to 
everybody? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  It  does. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  said  it  did  not  apply 
to  Spain.  {  do  not  want  to  cut  Spain 
off,  but  if  this  is  such  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity — and  you  are  a  good  friend  of 
Spain  and  so  am  I — and  if  your  amend¬ 
ment  is  so  good,  why  not  apply  it  uni¬ 
versally? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Because  Spain  is  not 
a  Communist  country  in  the  first  place. 
Secondly,  accredited  foreign  organiza¬ 
tions  are  making  this  distribution. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  great  weak¬ 
ness  of  this  amendment  is  that  it  creates 
a  new  factor,  a  private  agency  which 
may  not  be  in  favor  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  is,  a  charitable  organization 
that  may  or  may  not  be  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  particular  country,  or  where 
there  may  be  a  personality  clash.  This 
will  immediately  have  an  effect  in 
various  foreign  countries.  Some  of  these 
agencies  presently  carry  on  their  good 
work  in  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  They  do  not.  They 
are  not  permitted  to  operate  in  Poland. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  Catholic 
Charities  operates  in  Poland  and  similar 
agencies  operate  in  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  the  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  accomplish  what  the  gen¬ 
tleman  intends,  and  I  ask  the  House  to 
vote  it  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan] . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  • 

‘‘CHAPTER  2 - ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  In  section  621,  which  relates  to  exer¬ 
cise  of  functions,  delete  ‘(a)’  and  strike  out 
subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e). 

“(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to 
statutory  officers,  by  striking  out  subsection 
(d)  and  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub¬ 
section  ‘(d)’,  inserting  in  paragraph  2(A)  of 
redesignated  subsection  (d)  *,  and  programs 
being  conducted'  by  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  under  Public  Law  86-735,’ 
after  ‘Peace  Corps’,  and  inserting  in  para¬ 
graphs  (5)  and  (7)  of  redesignated  subsec¬ 
tion  (d)  ‘,  and  Public  Law  86-735’  after  ‘part 
II  of  this  Act’. 

"(c)  Amend  section  625,  which  relates  to 
employment  of  personnel,  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  ‘seventy- 
six’  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  ‘one 
hundred’. 

“(2)  In  subsection  (d)  add  the  following 
proviso  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para¬ 
graph  (2)  :  Provided,  further.  That,  when¬ 
ever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  im¬ 


portant  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  initially  assign  personnel 
under  this  paragraph  for  duty  within  the 
United  States  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
two  years  for  the  purpose  of  preparation  for 
assignment  outside  the  United  States;  how¬ 
ever,  the  authority  contained  in  this  proviso 
may  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to  more 
than  thirty  persons  in  the  aggregate’. 

“(d)  In  section  629(b),  which  relates  to 
status  of  personnel  detailed,  strike  out  ‘624 
(e)’  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
‘624(d)’. 

"(e)(1)  In  section  634(d),  which  relates 
to  reports  and  information,  strike  out  ‘In 
January  of  each  year’  and  ‘preceding  twelve 
months’  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
‘At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year’  and  ‘fiscal 
year’  respectively. 

“(2)  After  the  first  sentence  of  such  sec¬ 
tion  634(d)  insert  the  following:  ‘There  shall 
also  be  included  in  the  presentation  material 
submitted  to  the  Congress  during  its  con¬ 
sideration  of  amendments  to  this  Act,  or  of 
any  Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  au¬ 
thorizations  contained  in  this  Act,  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  current  fiscal  year  programs 
and  activities  with  those  presented  to  the 
Congress  in  the  previous  year  and  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  any  changes.’ 

“(f)  In  section  635(h),  which  relates  to 
general  authorities,  strike  out  ‘and  V’  and 
substitute  ‘,  V,  and  VI’  and  strike  out 
‘made’. 

“(g)  In  section  637(a),  which  relates  to 
administrative  expenses,  strike  out  ‘1962’  and 
substitute  ‘1963’.” 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Farbstein:  On 
page  14,  immediately  below  line  10,  insert 
the  following: 

“(e)  In  section  634(a),  which  relates  to 
reports  and  information,  insert  the  following 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence:  ‘and  on  progress  under  the  free¬ 
dom  of  navigation  and  nondiscrimination 
declaration  contained  in  section  102’.” 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  conforming  amendment. 
It  seeks  to  conform  the  House  bill  under 
consideration  to  the  Senate  bill,  which 
carries  identical  language  and  has  been 
adopted  insofar  as  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
crimination  is  concerned. 

It  requires  the  President  to  report  an¬ 
nually  on  the  progress  being  made  on  the 
congressional  declaration  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which  says  “it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  sup¬ 
port  the  principles  of  increased  economic 
cooperation  and  trade  among  countries, 
freedom  of  the  press,  information  and 
religion,  freedom  of  navigation  in  inter¬ 
national  waterways,  and  recognition  of 
the  right  of  all  private  persons  to  travel 
and  pursue  their  lawful  activities  with¬ 
out  discrimination  as  to  race  or  re¬ 
ligion.” 

The  Congress  has  for  years  been  deep¬ 
ly  concerned  over  the  disturbing  prac¬ 
tice  of  Arab  discrimination  not  only 
against  Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
but  also  against  American  business, 
whether  Jewish  or  not,  so  long  as  they  do 
business  with  Israel.  I  might  suggest 
that  the  same  applies  to  discrimination 
by  any  country  against  Americans  of 
whatever  religious  affiliation.  Both 
bodies  have  repeatedly  expressed  this 
concern  through  a  series  of  resolutions 
designed  to  serve  notice  on  the  admin¬ 
istration  that  it  must  call  a  halt  to  a 


policy  of  allowing  foreign  governments 
to  deprive  some  American  citizens  of 
their  rights.  It  is,  however,  a  grim  fact 
of  diplomatic  life  that  such  congres¬ 
sional  expressions  have  been  consistently 
ignored  and  frustrated. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat  what 
has  been  said  here  on  this  subject  in  the 
past,  dozens  and  dozens  of  times;  but  I 
think  it  must  be  pointed  out  again  that 
the  very  nations  which  insist  upon  ex¬ 
ercising  these  various  forms  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  Americans  of  the  Jewish 
or  any  other  faith  are  among  the 
major  recipients  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  dol¬ 
lars  collected  from  the  taxes  of  all  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens. 

How  can  we  reconcile  such  a  state  of 
affairs?  Are  we  to  accept  the  bitter- 
end  insistence  by  Arab  states  that  they 
are  still  at  war  with  Israel  and  that  what 
flows  from  this  fanatical  position  in  an 
all-out  economic  and  psychological  war 
against  Jews  of  all  nations — especially 
American  Jewish  citizens  and  certain 
segments  of  American  business,  by  other 
countries  against  individuals  of  religious 
faiths  other  than  that  of  their  own. 

The  Congress  has  already  indicated  on 
several  occasions  that  its  answer  is  a 
resounding  “no.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  in¬ 
troduced  during  committee  hearings  on 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  and  which 
has  been  written  into  the  bill  now  under 
consideration — in  an  effort  to  go  beyond 
mere’  congressional  expressions,  re¬ 
quires  the  Secretary  of  State  to  report 
annually  on  the  measures  taken  to  en¬ 
force  the  principles  stated  in  the  House 
version  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

This  amendment,  I  am  now  offering 
the  President  to  report  annually  to  Con¬ 
gress,  on  steps  being  taken  to  counter 
Arab  and  other  discrimination  and  the 
original  amendment  making  the  same 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  will 
be  constant  reminders  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  that  a  more  forceful  approach 
needs  to  be  taken  toward  eliminating 
these  practices  which  are,  in  effect,  an 
insult  to  this  Government.  It  is  my  sin¬ 
cere  hope  that  these  amendments  will 
serve  more  effectively  to  accomplish 
what  previous  congressional  resolutions 
have  been  unable  to  do. 

Hon.  Edna  F.  Kelly,  Hon.  Herbert  Ze- 
lenko,  and  Hon  Alfred  E.  Santangelo 
join  with  me  in  the  above  remarks  I  am 
pleased  to  state. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  Farbstein  amendment. 

(Mr.  TOLL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  has  always 
regarded  the  protection  of  the  essential 
rights  and  liberties  of  its  citizens  as  its 
prime  responsibility.  American  history 
records  numerous  attempts  by  foreign 
powers  to  discriminate  against  American 
citizens.  To  cite  some  examples,  one 
need  only  look  to  the  strong  censures  by 
the  State  Department  of  Germany,  and 
Danzig  from  1938  on,  protesting  discrim- 
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inatory  procedures  levied  against  the 
members  of  the  Jewish  faith.  In  1939 
the  U.S.  consul  in  Danzig  stated  that  the 
United  States  declines  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  other  nations  to  apply  measures 
to  American  citizens  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  arbitrarily  dividing  them 
into  special  classes  and  subjecting  them 
to  differential  treatment. 

The  continuing  Arab  boycott  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  and  industry  doing  business 
with  Israel  is  a  campaign  of  intimida¬ 
tion  aimed  against  non- Jews  as  well  as 
Jews,  and,  in  fact,  any  organization  or 
individual  with  even  the  most  tenuous 
relationship  to  Israel.  Intrusions  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and 
discriminatory  abuses  visited  upon  its 
citizens  is  without  justification  in  Amer¬ 
ican  law  or  tradition.  Finn  insistence  by 
our  Government  on  our  venerated  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morality  and  law  have  guided 
American  policy  and  protected  American 
rights  in  the  past.  This  proposal  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  all  our  past  efforts  to  insure 
that  the  protection  of  American  liberties 
is  extended  to  our  citizens  in  all  areas  of 
the  globe;  it  is  consistent  with  the  basic 
principles  of  American  life  and  our 
treasured  heritage;  and,  furthermore,  it 
upholds  and  advances  American  prestige 
at  home  and  abroad  by  demonstrating 
our  continued  devotion  to  freedom  and 
equality. 

The  United  States  has  always  prided 
itself  on  trying  to  practice  fairplay  and 
serving  the  highest  interests  of  justice. 
Our  Founding  Fathers  revolutionized 
political  philosophy  when  they  set  the 
pattern  for  the  struggle  of  the  common 
man  for  equality  and  freedom.  Millions 
look  to  us  for  guidance  and  leadership 
and  we  can  give  them  moral  principles 
by  which  they  can  govern  their  future. 
American  ideals,  thought  and  principles 
have  long  been  beacon  lights  guiding  the 
nations  of  the  free  world.  This  measure 
can  only  further  the  spread  and  adop¬ 
tion  of  equality  and  freedom  for  all. 

The  foremost  leaders  of  our  era  are  all 
agreed  that  the  surest  and  swiftest  road 
to  a  relaxation  of  international  tension 
and  the  promotion  of  lasting  peace  is  a 
cognizance  of  humanity’s  common  goal — 
world  recognition  of  human  equality. 
America  has  been  and  must  continue  to 
be  the  vanguard  of  liberty.  It  is  our  duty 
as  the  foremost  nation  of  the  world  to 
continually  manifest  our  belief  in  human 
dignity.  We  must  set  an  example  for  the 
world  that  our  Government  will  not 
tolerate  discrimination  practiced  against 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  rea¬ 
son  of  his  race,  color  or  creed.  We  can 
not  hope  for  adoption  of  our  principles 
by  other  nations  unless  we  first  prove  our 
faith  in  them.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  as  a  great  stride  forward  in 
the  preservation  of  human  liberty  and 
the  promotion  of  world  peace. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  amendment  and  commend 
my  colleague  from  New  York  for  his 
amendment. 

(Mr.  ROSENTHAL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  New  York 
for  his  amendment,  and  join  him  in  urg¬ 
ing  its  enactment.  Let  the  world  know 
that  our  Government  cannot  counte¬ 
nance  discrimination  by  foreign  nations 
against  our  citizens  because  of  their  race, 
color,  or  religion.  Let  those  nations  re¬ 
ceiving  our  aid,  especially,  know  that  the 
eyes  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
are  upon  them,  and  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  been  required 
henceforth  to  report  to  Congress  each 
year  his  progress  in  overcoming  this  lam¬ 
entable  state  of  affairs. 

This  problem  has  been  a  sore  point 
since  1956,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Arab 
States  and  the  Arab  league  have  organ¬ 
ized  extensive  boycotting  and  blacklist¬ 
ing  efforts  against  Americans  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  These  absolutely  illegal 
activities  have  been  extended  to  Ameri¬ 
can  firms,  regardless  of  the  faith  of  their 
owners  or  managers,  if  they  do  business 
with  the  State  of  Israel,  or  are  believed 
to  be  supporting  the  Israelis  in  any  way. 

When  we  were  a  young  nation  we  went 
to  war  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  traveling  or  trading 
abroad.  Now  that  we  are  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  it  is  strange  that  we 
permit  other  nations  to  abuse  our  citi¬ 
zens  and  business  firms  in  this  way.  To¬ 
day  we  hear  reports  that  President  Nas¬ 
ser  brazenly  insists  that  he  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  our  aid  unless  the  United  States 
attempts  to  keep  Israel  out  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Common  Market.  Despite  this 
effrontery,  our  aid  to  Nasser’s  Egypt  will 
perhaps  actually  be  increased.  In  my 
opinion  such  action  would  be  deplorable. 

This  amendment  has  been  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  since  1956.  The  language  of  this 
year’s  provision  differs  from  that  of  pre¬ 
vious  years,  and  we  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  action  may  finally  be  taken  to 
end  these  invidious  attempts  at  discrim¬ 
ination  against  American  citizens.  I 
urge  its  adoption  and  its  forthright  im¬ 
plementation  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  and  associate  my¬ 
self  with  his  amendment.  I  wish  to  state 
also  that  I  am  in  hearty  support  of  the 
amendment. 

(Mr.  FRIEDEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

[Mr.  FRIEDEL  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Farbstein],  and  commend  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  his  amendment.  It  is  long 
overdue. 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein] 
is  long  overdue. 

For  too  long  we  have  tolerated  dis¬ 
crimination  against  American  citizens  in 
many  of  those  nations  which  owe  their 
very  survival  today  to  American  assist¬ 
ance.  It  is  incredible  to  think  that  we 
would  permit  American  soldiers  to  be 
denied  the  right  to  serve  their  country 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  in  any  nation 
of  the  world  simply  because  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs. 

And  yet  we  know  that  even  at  this  late 
date  there  are  nations  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Arab  Republic  who  have  refused 
to  permit  American  soldiers  to  enter 
these  countries  because  they  happen  to 
be  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  President 
will  put  the  full  spirit  of  this  amendment 
into  effect  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  do 
not  know  how  anyone  can  justify  fur¬ 
ther  assistance  to  any  country  which 
would  bar  any  American  from  traveling 
or  doing  business  in  that  country  solely 
because  of  his  own  personal  religious  be¬ 
liefs.  Assisting  such  countries  with 
American  taxpayers’  money  makes  a 
mockery  out  of  our  own  Bill  of  Rights. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  have  per¬ 
mitted  Nasser  and  the  Arab  nations  to 
discriminate  against  American  citizens 
on  the  basis  of  their  religion  much  too 
long,  and  this  fallacious  policy  has  served 
only  to  weaken  respect  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  incorporated  in  this  amendment 
does  not  go  further,  but  I  am  told  by 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  that  this  amendment  will  help  the 
President  seek  a  more  equitable  solution 
to  this  problem  in  the  Middle  East.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  the  language  should 
be  stronger. 

Recently  I  included  in  my  question¬ 
naire  which  I  sent  to  my  constituents, 
the  following  question: 

Do  you  favor  denying  further  loans  or 
other  aid  to  Egypt  until  Nasser  opens  the 
Suez  Canal  to  free  access  by  all  nations? 

While  the  final  results  of  my  ques¬ 
tionnaire  are  still  being  tallied,  I  can 
report  that  on  the  basis  of  incomplete 
returns,  more  than  80  percent  of  my 
constituents  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
This  figure  becomes  particularly  signifi¬ 
cant  when  you  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  I  represent  a  highly  cosmo¬ 
politan  district  in  which  no  single  reli¬ 
gious  or  ethnic  group  predominates. 

Thus,  the  fact  that  80  percent  of  those 
answering  the  questionnaire  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  recognized  that  Israel  along  with 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
should  have  complete  access  to  the  Suez 
Canal  reflects  the  mature  judgment 
which  Americans  of  all  religious  faiths 
and  ethnic  backgrounds  display  toward 
this  whole  problem  of  discrimination  in 
the  Middle  East. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  very 
happy  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  I 
sincerely  hope  the  administration  will 
implement  it  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
our  future  dealings  with  the  Middle  East. 


1962 
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Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  gentleman  on  his  statement, 
and  rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman’s 
amendment. 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  pre¬ 
sented  an  excellent  amendment  and  a 
most  forceful  statement  in  support  of  it. 

I  will  vote  for  his  amendment.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  must  press  the  Department  of 
State  for  greater  aggressiveness  in 
carrying  out  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
American  citizens  be  protected  from 
discrimination  because  of  race  or  re¬ 
ligion.  The  Department  tends  too  easily 
to  dismiss  our  purposes  with  a  mild 
letter  of  protest,  and  the  offending 
States  continue  their  abhorrent  prac¬ 
tices. 

I  have  been  protesting  for  years 
against  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
Department  looks  the  other  way  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  discriminatory  tactics 
practiced  by  the  Arab  States  against 
Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith.  On  May 
29,  1957,  I  took  the  floor  on  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  appropriations  bill  to 
protest  against  the  flagrant  religious 
discrimination  against  American  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  by  Saudi  Arabia,  and  I 
have  made  my  objections  known  peri¬ 
odically  since  that  time.  Unfortunately, 
little  progress,  if  any,  has  been  made  in 
eliminating  the  disgraceful,  demeaning 
and  intolerable  attitudes  and  treatment 
of  Americans  of  Jewish  faith,  and  for 
that  matter,  of  all  firms  dealing  with 
Israel. 

Freedom  of  religion  is  a  cornerstone 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  The  failure 
of  the  Department  of  State  to  insist 
upon  observance  of  this  basic  American 
principle  deprives  a  substantial  number 
of  Americans  of  their  constitutional 
rights. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  but  one  example 
of  a  Department  of  State  attitude  which 
has  been  evident  for  many  years,  an 
attitude  which  accords  special  consider¬ 
ation  for  Arab  nations.  This  view  is 
frequently  exhibited  in  the  strained  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations.  Israel  is  a  nation  whose  tra¬ 
ditions  of  individual  freedom  and  de¬ 
mocracy  closely  resemble  our  own.  This 
little  land  has  furnished  a  haven  for 
the  refugees  of  the  nations  of  all  the 
world.  It  has  lifted  itself  by  its  boot 
straps  to  a  flourishing  and  prosperous 
position. 

Its  present  high  development,  its  very 
existence  was  assured  only  after  a  bloody 
war  in  which  it  defeated  the  might  of 
the  Arab  nations  which  refused  to  agree 
with  the  decision  of  the  United  Nations 
recognizing  Israel’s  nationhood.  The 
Arab  nations  threaten  Israel  daily  that 
they  will  di’ive  the  people  of  Israel  into 
the  sea. 

The  tenuous  armistice  between  the  Is¬ 
raeli  and  Arab  nations  is  frequently 
broken  by  gunfire  and  border  fights. 
The  possibility  of  war  is  never  far  away, 


and  the  demands  for  military  strength 
rob  the  belligerents  of  wealth  and  re¬ 
sources  which  could  be  so  well  used  to 
bring  prosperity  and  a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  their  people.  It  is  said  that 
peace  is  not  possible — but  has  a  real  ef¬ 
fort  been  made?  If  it  has,  the  world 
does  not  know  of  such  an  effoi-t.  If  it 
has,  it  should  not  be  discontinued.  The 
search  for  peace  must  go  on,  for  it  is 
inevitable  that  outbreaks  like  the  recent 
bloody  interchange  between  the  Syrians 
and  the  Israelis  which  resulted  in  a 
United  Nations  investigation  will  be  re¬ 
peated  unless  a  more  permanent  peace 
is  established  in  the  region. 

To  this  end  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  on  April  5,  1962,  as 
follows : 

April  5,  1962. 

Hon.  John  F.  Kennedy, 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  form  of  the  resolution  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
to  censure  Israel  on  the  occasion  of  its  re¬ 
cent  altercation  with  Syria.  Certainly  we 
should  make  no  precipitate  judgments  in 
condemnation  of  one  of  the  belligerents 
without  having  made  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  surrounding  the  situation, 
including  possible  provocation  for  reprisals. 
In  my  opinion  a  resolution  of  the  type  pro¬ 
posed  will  not  serve  the  cause  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  On  the  contrary,  it  may 
increase  existing  tensions. 

In  1960  the  platform  of  our  party  stated: 
“We  will  encourage  direct  Arab -Israel  peace 
negotiations,  the  resettlement  of  Arab  refu¬ 
gees  in  lands  where  there  is  room  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  them,  an  end  to  boycotts  and 
blockades,  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  Suez 
Canal  by  all  nations.”  I  believe  it  would 
serve  our  national  interests  and  promote  the 
cause  of  world  peace  were  we  to  use  this 
occasion  as  a  means  to  “encourage  direct 
Arab-Israel  peace  negotiations”  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  party’s  pledge,  by  an  appro¬ 
priate  resolution  in  the  United  Nations. 

For  many  years  we  have  supported  efforts 
by  the  United  Nations  directed — and  justi¬ 
fiably— toward  keeping  the  Arabs  and  the 
Israeli  apart  as  belligerents.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  now  for  us  to  take  steps 
which  may  result  in  bringing  them  together 
as  peacemakers. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sidney  R.  Yates, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  it  is  our  avowed 
national  intention  that  peace  prevail  in 
the  Middle  East.  Yet,  one  wonders 
whether  our  Middle  East  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  tends  to  that  purpose.  One  wonders 
whether  our  economic  aid  to  certain 
Arab  nations  will  bring  peace  or  war  to 
the  Middle  East.  As  we  give  economic 
assistance  to  Egypt,  for  example,  its  own 
resources  are  being  diverted  toward  the 
purchase  of  arms  from  the  Communists. 
The  gravity  of  the  situation  was  pre¬ 
sented  pointedly  last  month  by  Colum¬ 
nist  Roscoe  Drummond  in  an  article 
entitled  “U.S.  Funds  Help  Nasser  Mass 
Offensive  Arsenal.”  The  article  reads 
as  follows: 

Soviet  Arms  to  Egypt — U.S.  Funds  Help 
Nasser  Mass  Offensive  Arsenal 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — From  all  the  information  I 
can  gather,  there  is  reason  to  view  with  alarm 
President  Nasser’s  mounting  acquisition  of 
Soviet  arms  and  our  indirect  role  in  helping 
him. 


I  am  not  suggesting  that  Egypt  should  be 
denied  American  aid  because  Nasser  wants 
to  remain  an  unalined  neutralist:  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  the  United  States  should 
not  give  assistance  to  a  country  which  also 
gets  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  not  the  problem.  This  is  not  the 
reason  I  feel  we  must  view  where  General 
Nasser  is  heading  with  new  concern  and  take 
a  fresh,  hard  look  at  what  we  are  doing. 

What  is  happening  is: 

Nasser  is  acquiring  a  formidable,  ominous, 
aggressive — not  defensive — military  arsenal 
from  Moscow. 

To  pay  for  these  arms,  he  is  imperiling 
still  further  all  prospect  that  his  regime  can 
solve  its  economic  and  social  problems  peace¬ 
fully  within  the  existing  boundaries  of 
Egypt. 

American  aid  to  Egypt  just  about  equals 
the  resources  which  Nasser  is  diverting  from 
Egypt’s  internal  needs  in  order  to  purchase 
new  and  large-scale  arms  from  the  Soviets. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  trend  of  events 
presents  a  dangerous  picture — and  a  danger¬ 
ous  potential.  The  very  least  we  can  do  is  to 
reexamine  our  part,  however  indirect,  in 
bringing  it  about. 

Obviously  the  Egyptian-Soviet  arms  traf¬ 
fic  cannot  be  calculated  precisely.  But  there 
is  a  variety  of  informed  sources  and,  by  cross¬ 
checking  them,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  care¬ 
ful  computation.  It  is  no  overstatement  to 
say  that  Egypt  put  approximately  $68  mil¬ 
lion  into  Soviet  military  equipment  in  1961. 
The  figure  will  go  to  $85  million  in  1962.  A 
total  of  $145  million  will  be  spent  for  mod¬ 
ern,  complicated  Soviet  weapons  to  be  de¬ 
livered  during  the  next  2  years. 

This  breaks  down  in  a  way  that  does  not 
make  good  reading  for  Egypt’s  neighbors. 
The  principal  items  are  these: 

TU-16  long-range  jet  bombers — 20  this 
year,  40  more  contracted.  Operating  radius 
is  1,800  miles. 

Mig-19  fighter  bombers — 70  this  year,  40 
more  to  come  next  year. 

Mig-17 — Nasser  now  has  140  and  is  in 
the  process  of  selling  half  of  them  to  get 
the  more  modern  Mig-21. 

IL-28  bomber-transports — 60  now  on 
hand,  no  more  contracted  for. 

T-54  medium-heavy  tanks — 90  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  400  more  to  come. 

Stalin-3  heavy  tanks — 60,  40  more  coming. 

T-34  medium  tanks — 500  already  acquired. 

Armored  personnel  carriers — 600  by  the 
end  of  1962,  1,000  more  contracted. 

Naval  equipment— at  least  1  Soviet  de¬ 
stroyer  and  7  more  submarines,  bringing 
the  total  to  7  destroyers  and  12  submarines. 
Ten  of  them  are  oceangoing. 

All  of  this  is  in  addition  to  Soviet  arms  de¬ 
livered  to  Egypt  before  1960,  including  60  or 
more  IL-14’s,  now  used  as  transport  planes, 
a  large  number  of  the  now  obsolescent  Mig- 
15’s,  and  a  huge  amount  of  Soviet  medium 
and  small  tanks,  heavy  artillery,  recoilless 
guns,  small  arms  ammuntion,  and  electronic 
equipment. 

As  a  result  of  these  Soviet  deliveries,  Nas¬ 
ser  has  announced  he  is  doubling  the  num¬ 
ber  of  army  divisions  from  three  to  six,  two 
of  which  apparently  will  be  armored  divi¬ 
sions. 

The  price  tag  on  Soviet  arms,  delivered  and 
contracted  for  from  1961  through  1964,  is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  $298  million. 
This  is  60  percent  of  the  estimated  market 
value.  Egypt  pays  on  long-term  loans  at 
2  percent. 

Over  this  period  United  States  and  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  will  contribute  to 
the  Egyptian  economy  an  amount  equal  to, 
perhaps  even  greater,  than  Nasser  is  with¬ 
drawing  from  his  economy  to  buy  these 
weapons. 

This  looks  like  an  uneconomic,  unproduc¬ 
tive,  unhealthy  and  undesirable  enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  wonders  whether 
the  cause  of  peace  is  served  by  such 
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policies.  If  our  Department  of  State  is 
actively  working  to  bring  a  peaceful 
settlement  between  the  Arab  nations 
and  Israel,  it  would  be  well  if  there  were 
some  manifestation  of  such  action,  so 
that  the  world  would  know  of  our  in¬ 
terest  and  our  intention.  If  it  has  not 
yet  taken  such  steps,  it  would  be  well  if 
such  steps  were  taken  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

(Mr.  COLLIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  because  I  am  in 
complete  accord  with  the  intent  of  it. 
However,  I  hasten  to  say  that  I  think 
the  amendment  lacks  the  teeth  needed 
to  effectively  stamp  out  the  discrimina¬ 
tory  practices  of  the  Arab  nations 
against  the  Israel  people  and  against  all 
others  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  as 
a  nation  we  seek  to  preserve  and  foster 
the  principles  of  human  dignity  and  the 
freedom  of  individuals  of  all  nations 
from  suppression,  persecution  and  abuse. 
Yet  we  have  been  “fencing”  with  the 
issue  for  years.  We  offer  high-sounding 
declarations  of  principle  but  avoid  the 
positive  action  which  is  demanded  in 
this  matter.  Mere  words  will  not  meet 
the  issue  squarely.  It  is  high  time  we 
let  it  be  known  to  all  nations  of  the 
world  that  we  just  do  not  intend  to  toler¬ 
ate  discrimination  where  American  aid 
is  being  given.  Unless  we  do  so,  we  can 
expect  no  different  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Arab  States  than  in  the  past.  And 
we  will  still  be  dealing  in  high-sounding 
verbiage  5,  10,  and  20  years  from  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  discretionary  with 
the  President  whether  he  uses  this  power 
or  not,  or  what  is  it? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Yes;  it  is  discre¬ 
tionary,  except  he  has  to  report  annually, 
just  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
must  report  annually,  on  the  progress 
made  in  connection  with  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern] 
and  myself  appeared  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  an  attempt 
to  secure  from  the  committee  a  much 
stronger  declaration  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  said,  this 
is  an  improvement  and  yet  it  must  be 
recognized  that  we  have  favored  this 
now  for  many,  many  years.  The  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly], 
in  the  committee  tried  to  give  the  intent 
of  Congress  some  implementation,  leav¬ 
ing  in  it  a  proviso  of  Presidential  dis¬ 
cretion,  which  is  exactly  what  we  have 
done  with  relation  to  foreign  aid  as  it 
related  to  non-Americans. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
and  to  some  others  that  perhaps  the 
time  has  come  to  protect  Americans  and 
American  citizens  from  the  kind  of  dis¬ 
crimination  which  is  practiced  against 
them  by  some  other  countries  in  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  should  give  perhaps  one  more 
chance  to  the  executive  to  see  if  it  can 
really  go  forward  and  produce  results. 
The  Middle  East  is  a  delicate  area  of 
diplomatic  activity. 

It  is  true  that  some  results  have  al¬ 
ready  occurred.  For  instance,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  as  the  result  of 
work  this  year  no  longer  advertises  the 
business  bids  of  some  countries  which 
included  a  disqualifiation  of  American 
firms  of  Jewish  orientation.  Similarly, 
there  are  some  advances  on  eliminating 
from  the  passport-visa  information  cer¬ 
tain  information  which  would  tend  to 
discriminate  against  American  citizens. 
That  much  further  progress  needs  to 
be  made  there  can  be  no  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  certainly  like 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
National  Community  Relations  Advisory 
Council  with  its  6  national  constituent 
organizations  and  62  local  supple¬ 
mentary  councils  has  urged  strongly  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

They  resolved  as  follows : 

Arab  Discrimination  Against  American 
Citizens 

There  has  been  no  abatement  of  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  Arab  discrimination  against  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  because  of  their  religious  be¬ 
liefs.  The  major  wrongs  sustained  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Jews  at  the  hands  of  Arab  States  over 
the  past  several  years  still  remain  to  be 
corrected. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  declared  in  for¬ 
eign  aid  legislation,  “that  any  attempt  by 
foreign  nations  to  create  distinctions  because 
of  their  race  or  religion  among  American 
citizens  in  granting  of  personal  or  com¬ 
mercial  access  or  any  other  rights,  otherwise 
available  to  U.S.  citizens  generally,  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  our  principles.”  Nevertheless,  there 
has  been  no  evident  progress  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  these  discriminatory  practices. 

Therefore,  we  call  upon  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  American  citizenship  by : 

(a)  continuously  challenging  in  appropri¬ 
ate  diplomatic  channels  the  continued  fla¬ 
grant  violations  of  the  rights  of  American 
citizens; 

(b)  ending  the  screening  of  citizens  for 
Government  service  abroad  on  racial  or  re¬ 
ligious  grounds; 

(c)  rejecting  provisions  in  all  treaties  and 
executive  agreements  which  either  implicitly 
or  explicitly  deny  to  American  citizens  rights 
of  travel,  employment  or  trade  because  of 
their  religion  or  race;  and 

(d)  calling  upon  the  Federal  and  State 
antidiscrimination  agencies  to  insure  that 
there  be  no  yielding  to  the  religious  or  racial 
prejudice  of  Arab  countries  in  the  hiring  or 
placement  of  Americans. 

We  look  forward  to  the  enactment  by  Con¬ 
gress  of  a  provision  in  the  pending  foreign 
aid  bill  which  would  require  the  President  to 
report  to  Congress  annually  on  progress  made 
in  the  elimination  of  such  discrimination. 

I  only  say,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  reemphasize,  that  if  solid  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  revealed  next  year  in  the 
reports  of  the  President  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  then  the  Congress  must 
give  real  implementation  to  the  long 
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experience  and  basic  principles  of  this 
and  other  Congresses. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  HALPERN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  It 
strengthens  the  so-called  antidiscrimi¬ 
nation  provisions  of  this  act  by  requiring 
the  President  to  report  annually  on 
measures  taken  to  implement  these  pro¬ 
visions.  It  is  similar  to  legislation  I 
have  introduced  in  the  House  earlier  and 
is  identical  with  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  amendment  adds  teeth  to  the 
measures  voted  in  previous  years.  I 
fully  agree  with  its  objectives — what  is 
needed  at  this  time  is  that  it  be  fully 
implemented. 

It  is  not  just  a  question  of  reports. 
It  is  what  actually  transpires  in  the  en¬ 
suing  year  in  the  administration  of  the 
program.  The  reports  provide  an  ideal 
opportunity  for  a  new  look  and  a  con¬ 
tinuing  surveillance. 

I  welcome  the  purpose  of  this  amend¬ 
ment.  I  consider  the  clear  antibias 
language  of  section  102  in  this  bill  as  a 
long  step  forward — as  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  over  last  year’s  act.  I  look  to  the 
amendment  and  the  wording  in  the  bill 
before  us  to  provide  real  progress  in  this 
field. 

Let  me  frankly  state  that  I  would  have 
preferred  even  stronger  antidiscrimina¬ 
tion  language  in  the  bill  itself — manda¬ 
tory  language — clearly  setting  forth  that 
we  would  sever  aid  forthwith  if  the  dis¬ 
crimination  nonsense  continued.  This  is 
provided  in  the  bills  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt]  and  myself.  But  the  committee 
assures  us  that  the  language  in  the  bill, 
as  amended  in  committee,  sets  forth 
without  qualification  that  discrimination 
against  Americans  by  countries  receiving 
American  assistance  is  repugnant  to  our 
principles  and  that  these  principles  shall 
be  applied  in  all  negotiations  with  any 
foreign  nation.  I  take  this  to  be  quite 
meaningful.  The  committee  used  the 
affirmative  word  “shall”  and  no  reason¬ 
able  man  should  misinterpret  the  intent. 
The  bill  also  requires  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  report  annually  on  the  measures 
taken  to  apply  these  principles.  And, 
now,  this  amendment  would  go  even 
further.  It  requires  the  President  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  progress  under  the  antidis¬ 
crimination  declarations  of  the  act. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  will  these 
reports  consist  of?  Just  receiving  a  re¬ 
port  that  problems  exist  is  not  enough. 
The  legislative  history  of  the  antibias 
provisions  clearly  require  detailed  re¬ 
ports  of  accomplishment.  We  cannot 
emphasize  enough  that  we  mean  business 
and  that  the  executive  department  must 
take  heed. 

In  the  past,  it  would  seem  that  some 
of  our  State  Department  career  officials 
have  ignored  the  will  of  Congress  on  this 
issue. 

The  continuing  Arab  boycott  and 
blockade,  known  only  too  well  to  the 
Members  of  this  House,  is  an  obvious 
example.  Americans  continue  to  be 
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flagrantly  victimized  by  the  discrimina¬ 
tory  policies  of  the  Arab  States,  recip¬ 
ients  of  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  our 
dollars,  despite  the  fact  that  since  1957 
our  foreign  assistance  acts  have  deplored 
such  tactics  and  expressed  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  American  aid  be  denied 
such  offending  nations. 

To  bring  this  issue  home,  let  me  cite  a 
situation  that  I  personally  experienced. 

I  am  exhibit  A,  Mr.  Speaker.  Last 
year,  while  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia 
was  receiving  our  aid,  I  was  not  even 
permitted  to  visit  the  famed  American- 
built  airfield  at  Dhahran.  Indeed,  I  had 
the  sad  and  humiliating  experience  of 
trying  for  an  entire  year  to  obtain  a  visa 
to  visit  American-financed  projects  in 
that  country.  I  still  have  not  succeeded. 
Why?  My  religious  faith. 

The  State  Department  did  absolutely 
nothing  except  to  make  apologies  for 
Saudi  Arabia  by  explaining  how  tender 
and  sensitive  Arab  feelings  were  in  this 
connection.  This  is  typical  of  the  State 
Department  attitude  that  we  must  ap¬ 
pease  admittedly  discriminatory  Arab 
tactics  in  order  to  serve  diplomatic  ends. 

I  fail  to  see  how  much  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  such  appeasement,  a  depress¬ 
ing  departure  from  American  dignity 
and  tradition.  We  need  only  to  look  at 
so  many  of  the  Arab  States’  votes  in  the 
United  Nations.  We  need  only  to  look 
at  the  treatment  we  received  at  the 
hands  of  Saudi  Arabia  in  connection 
with  the  airfield  we  built  there.  Despite 
every  conceivable  sacrifice  of  principle 
and  decency,  we  were  kicked  off  this  field 
last  April. 

The  American  taxpayers  pay  taxes 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed  to 
finance  these  foreign  aid  programs.  Yet, 
ironically,  if  an  official  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  happens  to 
be  of  Jewish  faith,  a  number  of  Arab 
States  won’t  even  let  him  in  to  give  them 
our  assistance.  How  ridiculous  can  a 
situation  be? 

Let  me  point  out,  too,  that  several 
Arab  States  not  only  bar  Americans  of 
Jewish  faith  from  access  to  their  ter¬ 
ritory,  but  have  entered  into  a  co¬ 
ordinated  boycott  undertaking  to  punish 
American  merchant  ships  and  manufac¬ 
turers  solely  because  these  firms,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  personal  religious  convictions 
of  their  owners,  dare  to  trade  with  Israel, 
a  democratic  State  friendly  to  America 
and  closely  alined  with  the  free  world. 
This  boycott  also  applies  to  American 
firms  whose  officers  or  employees  are  of 
the  Jewish  faith. 

Protests  to  the  State  Department 
against  this  intolerable  situation  since 
Congress  went  on  record  in  1957  to  elimi¬ 
nate  it,  have  brought  us  only  a  vague 
concoction  of  evasive  gibberish.  The 
Department  has  sent  alibi  after  alibi  to 
explain  why  our  principles  have  not  been 
applied,  rather  than  really  taking  action 
in  the  spirit  of  the  legislation. 

I  am  sure  that  many  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  filing  cabinets 
full  of  the  same  kind  of  alibi  letters  that 
I  get,  which  the  State  Department  prob¬ 
ably  numbers  Arab  alibi  letter  No.  1, 
Arab  alibi  letter  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4,  and 
so  forth.  These  letters  ignore  the  sense 


of  Congress  as  expressed  since  1957  and 
even  maintain  that  adherence  to  the  in¬ 
tent  of  our  legislation  would  constitute 
what  it  calls  coercive  tactics.  The  De¬ 
partment  appears  to  follow  a  line  of  apol¬ 
ogizing  to  the  Arabs  and  for  the  Arabs. 

When  will  we  reassert  our  right  to 
respect  in  the  family  of  nations?  The 
least  we  can  do  is  to  refuse  to  finance 
regimes  that  dip  our  flag  in  the  dirt  by 
intolerable  demonstrations  of  bigotry 
against  millions  of  our  citizens. 

Our  historic  national  tradition  has 
charted  proud  precedents.  In  1885,  the 
United  States  refused  to  accept  protests 
by  Austria-Hungary  on  the  appointment 
of  our  Ambassador  to  that  kingdom  be¬ 
cause  the  designee’s  wife  happened  to 
be  of  Jewish  birth. 

In  1911,  the  United  States  abrogated 
a  trade  treaty  with  czarist  Russia,  in 
effect  since  1832,  because  of  Russian  mis¬ 
treatment  of  American  citizens  of  Jewish 
faith. 

In  1924,  we  protested  to  Switzerland 
against  exclusion  of  Americans  of  the 
Mormon  faith. 

Our  vigorous,  repeated  protests  to 
Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi  Germany  are  also 
part  of  that  history. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  set  forth  standards 
of  conduct  by  recipient  nations  toward 
U.S.  citizens  as  qualification  for  our  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance.  We  owe  it  to  the  self- 
respect  of  the  American  public,  as  well 
as  to  the  highest  national  interest,  to 
now  firmly  reiterate  a  strong  position 
and  insist  on  fulfillment  of  the  will  of 
Congress. 

Surely,  the  antidiscrimination  measure 
is  consistent  with  the  President’s  own 
expressed  objective,  which  he  enunciated 
to  Congress,  but,  which  apparently  has 
not  been  implemented  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  The  President  has  said  on 
various  occasions  that  he  wants  foreign 
aid  linked  with  the  promotion  of  social 
justice  and  morality.  I  might  add  that 
the  platforms  of  both  our  political  par¬ 
ties  make  strong  pledges  to  combat  for¬ 
eign  discrimination  against  Americans, 
on  a  basis  of  religion,  especially  through 
travel  barriers,  boycotts,  and  blockades. 

If  these  principles  are  to  be  realized 
and  not  just  remain  as  high-sounding 
ideals.  Congress  must  take  action. 

1  I  feel  this  amendment  is  a  long  step 
forward.  This  is  the  least  we  can  do, 
at  this  late  date,  to  try  to  remedy  a  sit¬ 
uation  which  has  persisted  too  long.  It 
is  apparent  that  compromise  of  principle 
has  marred  our  national  countenance. 
The  day  is  past  when  we  can  sit  quietly 
and  permit  nations  soliciting  our  assist¬ 
ance  to  discriminate  against  our  citizens 
with  impunity.  Either  that  day  is  gone 
or  our  national  dignity,  our  heritage,  are 
going  sadly  undefended. 

Let  the  State  Department  and  execu¬ 
tive  department  head  this  determined, 
clearly  expressed  declaration  of  the 
Committee  and  the  avowed  will  of  the 
American  people  as  reflected  in  the  un¬ 
equivocal  language  in  the  bill  and  but¬ 
tressed  by  the  legislative  history  of  this 
amendment. 

We  shall  eagerly  await  the  reports  and 
in  the  forthcoming  year  shall  expect  the 


kind  of  action  that  will  provide  Congress 
with  a  real  picture  of  results. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  golden  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  administration  to  back 
up  its  assurances  of  action  in  this  field. 

(Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  support  this  amendment  to  in¬ 
clude  the  language  of  section  302(E)  of 
S.  2996  in  the  House  bill  before  us.  This 
section,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate,  requires  the  President  to  report 
to  Congress  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  on  the  progress  under  the  freedom 
of  navigation  and  nondiscrimination 
declaration  contained  in  section  102. 

On  Monday  when  I  debated  the  issue 
of  Arab  discrimination  on  the  floor,  I 
outlined  the  nefarious  activities  of  the 
Arab  States  in  discriminating  against 
American  business  firms,  tourists,  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  personnel,  and  other 
U.S.  citizens.  The  United  States  must 
vigorously  protect  the  rights  of  its  citi¬ 
zens.  The  proposed  amendment  is  a 
necessary  step  toward  the  resumption  of 
responsibility  by  our  Government  in  pro¬ 
tecting  its  citizens  and  in  declaring  its 
firm  commitment  to  equal  treatment  for 
all  Americans  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  religion. 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  receive 
Presidential  reports  on  the  progress 
made  in  implementing  the  declaration  of 
Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961  and  in  the  present 
bill.  Congress  has  the  right  to  know 
what  is  being  done  to  eliminate  discrim¬ 
ination  against  Americans  and  to  carry 
out  the  spirit  and  principles  enunciated 
in  section  102  of  the  act.  This  amend¬ 
ment  will  obligate  the  President  to  in¬ 
form  the  Congress  on  this  issue  every 
year  so  that  further  progress  can  be 
made.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

(Mr.  KUNKEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

[Mr.  KUNKEL  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  requiring 
annual  reports  from  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  progress  made 
in  fighting  discrimination  in  countries 
receiving  our  aid. 

During  a  trip  I  made  to  the  Middle 
East  a  few  years  ago,  I  saw  what  this  sort 
of  discrimination  can  mean  to  a  people — 
in  this  case,  the  Jewish  people.  It  spells 
the  kind  of  restrictions  on  travel,  com¬ 
merce  and  individual  freedom  which  we 
in  America  would  find  intolerable.  It 
closes  to  the  people  of  Israel  one  of  the 
great  avenues  of  commerce.  And  above 
all,  it  poses  a  constant  threat  to  their 
safety,  and  to  the  security  of  the  entire 
world. 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  is  to  raise  the  living  standards 
of  the  developing  nations.  The  restric¬ 
tions  on  commerce  and  communications 
imposed  against  the  State  of  Israel  by 
the  Arab  nations  has  substantially  frus- 
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trated  the  effort  in  the  entire  Middle 
East  area.  To  permit  indefinite  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Arab  blockade  is  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  aid  program  itself. 

And  what  of  its  application  to  Amer¬ 
icans  themselves?  To  the  same  Amer¬ 
icans,  I  might  add,  who  pay  taxes  that 
go,  in  part,  to  foreign  assistance  to  Arab 
nations.  The  answer  is  simple :  the  same 
anti-Semitism  that  the  Arabs  practice  on 
their  Israeli  neighbors  is  also  aimed  at 
Jews  of  U.S.  citizenship.  American 
GI’s  are  barred  from  service  in  these 
lands.  American  travelers  of  Jewish 
faith  are  excluded.  The  thoroughness 
of  the  bigotry  is  such  that  even  motion 
picture  companies  filming  in  these  areas 
must  carefully  screen  out  actors  and 
actresses  of  Jewish  faith. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  advocated 
that  the  Congress  should  impose  undue 
restraint  on  the  authority  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  Government.  I  feel  that, 
in  times  such  as  these,  our  Nation  must 
be  equipped  to  react  to  international 
challenges  when  they  occur — and  that 
the  President  is  the  most  logical  author¬ 
ity  to  exercise  this  authority.  Thus,  I 
will  not  say  that  I  believe  we  should 
automatically  cut  off  aid  to  Arab  nations, 
or  any  other  nation,  which  practice  dis¬ 
crimination  against  American  citizens. 

However,  I  will  say  that  the  moral 
force  of  America  must  be  brought  to  bear 
whenever  and  wherever  these  bigotries 
are  found.  I  believe  that  our  State  De¬ 
partment  and  aid  agency  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  himself  must  make  it  clear  to  these 
nations  that  our  patience  is  not 
inexhaustible. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  here  now. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  stated,  this 
amendment  is  contained  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate.  After  consulta¬ 
tion  with  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the 
committee  has  no  objection  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Passman:  On 
page  14,  after  line  7,  insert  the  following: 

“(3)  Amend  subsection  (f)  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“‘(f)  Funds  provided  for  in  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  for  the  furnishing  of 
services  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  spe¬ 
cific  projects  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obligated 
for  the  services  of  personnel  employed  by 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
(other  than  the  agencies  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  administering  Part  I  or  Part  II  of 
this  Act)  as  well  as  personnel  not  employed 
by  the  United  States  Government.’  ” 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  why  I  am  proposing  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  section  625(f)  is  because 
members  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub¬ 
committee  was  in  Spain  in  May  check¬ 
ing  into  the  mutual  security  program 
in  that  country  and  during  our  visit 
there  we  discovered  that  the  AID  agency 
was  using  the  authority  of  section  625(f) 
to  obligate  fiscal  year  1962  funds  for 


the  employment  of  25  AID  agency  em¬ 
ployees  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

When  we  returned  to  this  country  we 
checked  downtown  and  ascertained  that 
they  were  also  using  the  same  authority 
to  obligate  fiscal  year  1962  funds  for  the 
employment  of  three  AID  agency  em¬ 
ployees  in  Greece  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

In  my  opinion,  the  AID  agency  does 
not  need  the  authority  to  obligate  funds 
in  1  fiscal  year  for  direct-hire  per¬ 
sonnel  for  services  to  be  rendered  in  the 
following  fiscal  year  or  subsequent  fiscal 
years.  This  is  especially  true  of  obliga¬ 
tions  for  AID  agency  employees. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  will 
eliminate  this  loophole  but  will  allow  the 
agency  to  employ  personnel  from  other 
U.S.  Government  agencies  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  a  project  agreement. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  agreed  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  if  he  agrees  with  me  that  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  is  to  preclude 
the  AID  agency  from  obligating  funds 
for  direct-hire  personnel  beyond  1  fiscal 
year  where  the  appropriation  is  avail¬ 
able  only  on  a  1-year  basis. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  After  the  gentleman 
returned  from  one  of  his  inspection  trips 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  necessity 
for  this  amendment.  I  feel  that  he  has 
rendered  a  real  service  in  presenting  this 
amendment.  I  believe  there  has  been 
some  abuse  of  section  645(f)  which 
should  be  corrected.  The  committee 
accepts  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

(Mr.  PASSMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  provisions 

Sec.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  in  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Section  643,  which  relates  to  sav¬ 
ing  provisions,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (d). 

“(b)  Section  644(m),  which  relates  to 
definitions,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “as 
grant  assistance”  in  subparagraphs  (2)  and 
(3). 

“(c)  Section  645,  which  relates  to  unex¬ 
pected  balances,  is  amended  by  inserting 
‘this  Act  or’  after  ‘pursuant  to’.” 

PART  IV - AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  401.  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  repealed,  which 
repeal  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amend¬ 
ments  contained  in  such  part. 

Sec.  402.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
1,  1956  (70  Stat.  890) ,  as  amended,  is  fur¬ 
ther  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(b)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  foreign 
countries  through  the  prompt  settlement  of 
certain  claims,  settle  and  pay  any  meritori¬ 
ous  claim  against  the  United  States  which 
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is  presented  by  a  government  of  a  foreign 
country  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or 
personal  property  of,  or  personal  injury  to 
or  death  of,  any  national  of  such  foreign 
country:  Provided,  That  such  claim  is  not 
cognizable  under  any  other  statute  or  inter¬ 
national  agreement  of  the  United  States  and 
can  be  settled  for  not  more  than  $15,000 
or  the  foreign  currency  equivalent  thereof.” 

Sec.  403.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en¬ 
titled  “An  Act  to  authorize  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Interparliamentary 
Union”,  approved  June  28,  1935,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  276),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  “Not  less 
than  two  of  the  principal  delegates  to  each 
of  the  Conferences  of  the  Interparliamen¬ 
tary  Union  shall  be  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  not  less 
than  two  of  such  delegates  shall  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.” 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  :  On  page 
16,  line  15,  strike  the  period  and  the  quota¬ 
tion  marks,  and  add  the  following: 

"Provided  further,  That  not  less  than  two 
of  the  principal  delegates  to  each  of  the 
Conferences  of  the  Interparliamentary  Un¬ 
ion  shall  be  members  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  two  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  two  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  two 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  and  there  shall  be  three  observers  se¬ 
lected  from  among  the  citizens  of  th  United 
States,  representative  of  business,  agricul¬ 
ture  and  labor,  whose  annual  income  each 
and  from  all  sources  shall  not  exceed 
$10,000.” 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
this  whole  provision  is  stricken  from  the 
bill,  but  if  it  is  going  to  be  retained  in 
the  bill,  I  want  to  spread  the  good  things 
of  life  to  some  other  people.  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  should  inject  themselves  into 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  any  more 
than  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
which  writes  the  revenue  laws.  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  the  Members  of  the 
other  body,  and  the  members  of  the 
House  committee,  should  not  have  a  nice 
junket  along  with  the  rest  of  them. 
Then,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  because  it 
actually  provides  the  cash  on  the  barrel¬ 
head  for  these  junkets.  Then,  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  three  representatives 
of  the  taxpayers  at  large  from  over  the 
United  States,  these  down-to-earth  peo¬ 
ple  that  some  bleed  for  so  much,  and  do 
so  little  about.  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  represented  on  these  junkets.  I  think 
they  ought  to  know  how  the  foreigners 
feel,  and  look  and  act  and  dress  and 
dine.  Yes,  I  have  provided  that  some  of 
our  common,  ordinary,  grassroots,  gar¬ 
den  variety  of  citizens  observe  how  these 
congressional  junketeers  operate.- 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  and  I  hope  he  will  include  some 
of  them  in  his  NATO  junketing  group. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  that  is  just  what  I 
was  trying  to  get  to.  I  invited  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  numerous  times,  and 
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if  he  will  go,  I  will  assure  him  a  spot  on 
the  delegation  this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  nominated  me 
at  an  Interparliamentary  Union  meet¬ 
ing  for  one  of  its  junkets.  Incidentally, 
Members  of  the  House  had  to  go  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  to  meet 
with  Members  of  the  other  body  just  as 
does  the  House  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations.  I  do  not  recall  who  presided, 
whether  it  was  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  or  a  Member  of  the  House,  but  I 
had  to  tell  Mr.  Rooney  that  if  nomi¬ 
nated  and  elected  I  would  not  serve.  So 
I  am  not  a  candidate — I  am  not  in  the 
market  for  a  NATO  junket. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  would  just  like 
to  say,  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
might  have  been  greatly  benefited  if  he 
had  accepted  the  invitation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentlewoman  from 
New  York,  of  course,  is  entitled  to  her 
opinion  about  what  would  benefit  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  made 
my  case  for  the  amendment.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  probably  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  this  might  be  a 
bad  precedent  for  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  inject  itself  into  this  whole 
situation.  I  supported  the  amendment 
in  committee.  I  have  given  it  a  good 
deal  of  thought  since.  I  had  under  stood 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
was  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  section.  If  she  does,  on 
second  thought  I  would  be  inclined  to 
support  it.  Therefore  I  would  ask  for 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

But  I  will  repeat  for  the  benefit  of  the 
new  Members  who  were  not  here  10  years 
ago  a  story  I  told  then.  There  were  a 
couple  of  old  Quakers  in  my  home  town 
who  were  arguing  about  the  merits  of 
travel.  One  of  them  had  traveled  a 
great  deal  back  in  those  days,  he  had 
gone  to  Europe  and  other  places.  So 
when  he  got  back  they  were  sitting 
around  the  square  and  the  one  who 
stayed  home  said :  “Nathan,  dost  thee  not 
know  that  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss?”  And  the  other  said:  “Oliver, 
thee  may  be  right,  but  it  gets  a  lot  of 
polish.” 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  much 
time.  However,  some  of  these  amend¬ 
ments  that  are  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  with  tongue  in  cheek  are 
sometimes  taken  seriously  by  the  House, 
as  happened  yesterday.  I  remind  you 
that  yesterday  the  House  scuttled  the 
United  Nations  in  7  minutes  of  debate. 
That  happened  in  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world.  I  regret  the  action. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  offered  his  amendment 


in  good  faith.  We  have  heard  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  there  has  been  adequate  dis¬ 
cussion.  I  hope  the  committee  votes 
down  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  St.  George: 
On  page  16,  line  7,  strike  out  section  403, 
beginning  with  line  7  through  line  16. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  think  this  section  403  of  the  bill  might 
well  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  Leav¬ 
ing  that  aside,  however,  I  think  it  cer¬ 
tainly  should  be  stricken  from  this  bill. 
First  of  all,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  who¬ 
ever  was  the  author  of  the  section  did 
not  know  very  much  about  the  work  or 
the  functions  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  No  one  can  be  a  member  of  that 
union  unless  he  or  she  is  an  elected  rep¬ 
resentative  sitting  in  an  acknowledged 
parliament.  For  that  reason  every 
Member  of  this  House  and  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  has  an  equal  right. 
There  is  no  committee  of  this  House  and 
there  is  no  committee  of  the  Senate 
which  can  decide  who  shall  go  and  who 
shall  not  go.  We  all  are  equals.  The 
only  thing  that  restrains  us  at  all,  I 
might  say  to  our  good  friend  from  Iowa, 
is  lack  of  funds.  For  that  reason  we 
take  only  a  limited  number  of  people  to 
these  meetings. 

The  meetings  are  held  in  various 
countries.  They  are  the  one  place  where 
we  can  talk  with  parliamentarians  and 
only  parliamentarians  of  the  other  na¬ 
tions,  no  bureaucrats,  no  diplomats,  but 
people  representing  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  This  is  the  only  and  oldest  inter¬ 
national  organization  of  its  kind.  It  was 
founded  in  1878  and  it  has  existed  ever 
since. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  of  this 
House  who  have  never  been  on  one  of 
these  conferences  they  would  do  well  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
They  can  learn  a  great  deal.  They  can 
meet  people  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain,  and  can  know  exactly  what  those 
people  stand  for  and  how  they  operate. 

A  great  many  of  us  here  talk  about 
things,  and  I  am  guilty  of  it  too,  that 
we  know  very  little  about.  I,  for  one, 
have  learned  a  great  deal  at  these  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  It  is  my  very  deep  regret  I  will 
not  be  able  to  attend  this  year  as,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  conference  will  be  held 
at  the  end  of  October,  which  will  be 
right  at  the  end  of  our  campaign  for  re- 
election.  Therefore,  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  our  own  delegates  will  be  able 
to  attend  this  Interparliamentary  Union 
meeting.  This  is  a  regret  to  me,  as  I 
said  before,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sec¬ 
tion  has  no  place  whatsoever  in  this  bill, 
and  I  think  it  should  be  stricken.  The 
Interparliamentary  Union  should  go  on 
as  it  has  in  the  past  as  a  union  of  parlia¬ 
mentarians  equal  among  themselves, 
making  their  own  rules  and  regulations, 
but  of  course  going  to  the  House  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  for  what  funds  that 
committee  is  willing  to  give  them,  and 
that  is  all  they  can  get. 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

It  is  with  considerable  regret  I  find 
myself  in  opposition  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

First  of  all,  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out 
that  on  the  matter  of  a  point  of  order, 
in  my  opinion,  this  matter  is  properly 
present  in  this  bill.  Members  will  recall 
that  last  year  an  item  relating  to  the 
Interparliamentarian  Union  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  bill,  an  additional  au¬ 
thorization,  yet  was  found  to  be  proper 
and  appropriate.  If  that  was  proper, 
then  the  provision  in  this  section  is 
proper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  reason  for 
this  proposal  which  I  submitted  in  com¬ 
mittee,  on  most  of  the  other  interparlia¬ 
mentary  groups — NATO,  Canadian, 
Mexican,  and  the  like — there  are  found 
to  be  serving  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Many  times  in 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  group  this 
is  not  the  case. 

We  have  heard  repeatedly  here  in  the 
last  few  days  of  the  necessity  for  main¬ 
taining  close  relationships  throughout 
the  world,  of  maintaining  a  unified  for¬ 
eign  policy.  If  we  are  to  do  that,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  some  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  be 
included  in  the  interparliamentary  dele¬ 
gation. 

Please  observe  that  the  number  sug¬ 
gested  is  by  no  means  enough  to  control 
the  delegation.  There  are  at  least  11 
Members  from  the  House,  ordinarily.  In 
proposing  this  amendment,  I  purposely 
limited  it  so  that  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  could  not  con¬ 
trol  or  unduly  influence  it.  I  did  think 
at  the  time  it  was  highly  desirable  that 
there  be  a  liaison  between  the  inter¬ 
parliamentary  delegation  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  If  we  are  to 
have  this  closely  cohesive  foreign  policy, 
if  we  are  to  understand  what  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  various  legislative  groups  must 
be,  then  it  is  quite  important  that  there 
be  at  least  a  minimum  representation 
from  the  committee. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  be  defeated. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  May  I  say  in  an¬ 
swer  to  one  statement  the  gentleman 
has  made,  that  I  have  been  on  these 
conferences  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
I  have  never  been  to  a  conference  where 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was 
not  represented.  So  I  cannot  imagine 
what  the  gentleman  is  referring  to.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  always  had 
representation  from  that  committee, 
which  is  quite  natural,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  committee  has  any  right  to  insist 
that  it  be  represented  in  this  particular 
instance. 

That  is  one  of  my  main  reasons  for 
appealing  that  this  part  of  the  bill  be 
stricken. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentlewoman  feels 
that  the  committee  should  be  repre¬ 
sented — 
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Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  did  not  say 
“should.”  I  said  quite  naturally  that 
they  would  be  represented,  because  you 
yourself  have  been  in  conference  with 
me,  and  I  think  you  will  remember. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes,  I  have  been. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  And  I  am  sure 
you  wanted  to  go,  and  that  is  the  only 
reason  anyone  should  go,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  that  there  is  very  great  potential 
for  good  in  these  meetings.  I  think  a 
great  amount  of  information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  the  attitudes  of  parliamen¬ 
tarians  from  around  the  world  can  be 
tested.  But,  I  also  think  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  liaison  and  association  between 
the  interparliamentary  group  and  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is  important. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  bill  has  now  been  read,  I  wonder  if 
we  could  fix  the  time  to  vote  on  the 
whole  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  cease  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
have  to  object  to  that.  I  have  an 
amendment  up  there. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BARRY.  May  I  ask  how  many 
amendments  there  are  at  the  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  no 
way  of  knowing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  do  not  need  this 
time  limitation.  We  are  not  going  to 
take  much  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Permit  the  Chair 
to  suggest  that  we  dispose  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  first. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  affiliated 
with  the  Interparliamentary  Union  for 
about  16  years.  The  late  Senator  Alben 
Barkley,  of  Kentucky,  who  later  became 
Vice  President  of  this  great  Republic, 
caused  me  to  become  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 
He  was  at  that  time  president  of  the 
American  group,  and  as  president  of 
the  American  group  he  designated  me  as 
a  delegate  to  the  annual  conference, 
which  was  held  in  1946  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 
At  that  meeting  Lord  Stansgate,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  elected  president  of  the  In¬ 
terparliamentary  Union. 

I  have  attended  most  of  the  confer¬ 
ences  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
since  1946.  Annual  conferences  have 
been  held  in  many  of  the  capitals  of  the 
world,  and  I  have  been  rather  regular 
in  attending  these  important  meetings 
of  this  great  international  organization. 
Every  year  I  have  been  named  as  a  dele¬ 
gate,  but  I  did  not  attend  the  conference 
in  Bangkok,  the  ancient  city  of  Siam, 
nor  did  I  attend  the  conference  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  I  am  certain  that  at  all  of 
the  conferences  America  has  been  well 
represented. 


In  the  old  days  before  the  President 
authorized  the  use  of  special  mission 
planes  and  authorized  transportation  for 
wives  of  delegates,  all  delegates  were 
forced  to  pay  their  wives’  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  to  and  from  the  conferences. 
This  was  changed  during  the  Truman 
administration.  Since  attendance  at 
these  conferences  was  considered  of 
great  importance  and  delegates  from 
other  countries  were  most  always  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  wives,  President 
Truman  authorized  wives  of  delegates  to 
accompany  their  husbands. 

Even  after  wives  were  authorized  to 
fly  on  special  mission  planes  to  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union  conferences,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  prevail  upon  Mem¬ 
bers  to  attend  the  conferences,  and  on 
many  occasions  we  have  actually  re¬ 
cruited  Members  and  wives  to  attend  the 
conferences. 

When  we  speak  of  the  “American 
group”  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
we  mean  every  man  and  woman  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Every  Member  of 
the  Congress  is  a  member  of  the  “Ameri¬ 
can  group.”  We  did  not  have  enough 
Members  at  the  last  conference,  which 
was  held  in  Brussels,  and  I  am  certain 
that  any  Member  of  Congress  who  would 
like  to  attend  the  1962  conference  in 
Brazil  will  have  an  opportunity  to  at¬ 
tend.  As  my  colleague,  Mrs.  St.  George, 
has  said,  the  number  of  delegates  is 
limited  only  by  the  amount  of  money 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  American 
delegation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  How  does  one  find  out 
about  the  meetings?  I  will  be  very  frank 
with  the  gentleman.  I  am  not  antago¬ 
nistic  to  his  group,  as  he  knows.  And, 
further,  as  he  knows,  I  had  a  part  in 
getting  additional  funds  for  the  organi¬ 
zation.  But  there  is  a  great  undercur¬ 
rent  among  the  membership,  a  feeling 
that  this  matter  is  kind  of  secret  in  the 
fact  that  most  Members  do  not  know 
when  they  meet. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Each  year  public  an¬ 
nouncement  is  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  some  Member  interested  in  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Intei-parliamentary  Union 
and  all  interested  Members  are  invited 
and  urged  to  attend,  and  to  take  part  in 
the  activities  and  deliberations  of  the 
group,  and  to  indicate  their  availability 
as  delegates  to  conferences. 

During  the  early  days  of  my  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
I  was  requested  by  Senator  Barkley,  the 
president  of  the  American  group,  to 
make  announcements  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  he  made  announcements  on 
the  floor  of. the  Senate.  We  would  al¬ 
ways  indicate  the  time  and  the  place  of 
the  meeting.  Frequently  meetings  were 
held  in  the  Old  Supreme  Court  Room. 
At  other  times  meetings  were  held  at 
other  places.  Notice  of  the  meetings  was 
always  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Now,  some  Member  told 
me  this  just  a  bit  ago.  He  said  what 
happens  is  they  make  an  announcement 
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late  Thursday,  after  everybody  has  gone, 
that  they  are  going  to  meet  Friday  morn¬ 
ing.  Would  it  be  too  much  trouble  for 
the  gentleman,  or  whoever  is  in  charge, 
to  send  a  letter  to  every  Member  advising 
them  when  it  is  going  to  meet? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Notices  of  meetings 
are  always  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  know,  but  a  good  many 
Members  do  not  read  the  Record  that 
carefully. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  certainly  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  Members  being  notified  by  let¬ 
ter,  but  please  do  not  charge  me  with 
that  responsibility.  Senator  Gore  is  now 
president  of  the  group.  Since  I  have 
been  attending  the  meetings,  Senator 
Barkley,  of  Kentucky,  was  the  first  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  group,  with  whom 
I  served;  the  next  was  Senator  Fergu¬ 
son,  and  then  the  late  Daniel  Reed  of 
New  York,  with  whom  I  served  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  For  2  years  I  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  group.  I  know  that 
during  that  2  years  ample  and  adequate 
notice  of  all  meetings  was  given.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  notice  given,  still  we 
had  to  recruit  Members  to  attend  meet¬ 
ings.  We  even  recruited  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  provision  in  the  bill  now 
under  consideration.  We  invited  and 
urged  him  to  attend  the  conference  hi 
Warsaw,  Poland.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  attended  the  con¬ 
ference  and  was  apparently  very  much 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  was  not  created  by  this  Congress. 
It  is  an  international  organization. 

With  more  than  60  nations  of  the 
world  now  affiliated  with  it,  the  lawmak¬ 
ers  and  the  parliamentarians  from  these 
60-odd  nations  represent  perhaps  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  people  on  earth.  The 
Interparliamentary  Union  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  Paris  more  than  7  years  ago. 
Our  Government  has  been  affiliated 
with  the  Interparliamentary  Union  from 
its  very  inception  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that  Members  of  our  Congress  have  at¬ 
tended  all  of  the  meetings  which  have 
been  held  during  all  of  this  time.  Rus¬ 
sia  and  many  of  the  Soviet  satellites,  all 
recognized  governments,  are  now  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
and  everything  indicates  that  in  recent 
years  the  Soviets  have  tried  to  take  it 
over  and  to  control  it,  but  fortunately, 
this  has  not  happened.  Russian  dele¬ 
gates  attend  the  conference  in  grand 
style;  they  come  in  great  numbers,  they 
bring  with  them  a  large  staff  of  secre¬ 
taries,  interpreters,  and  aids  and  they 
entertain  lavishly  and  most  of  all,  very 
cordially.  They  talk  of  friendship  and 
peace.  They  remind  us  of  the  fact  that 
their  countrymen  died  side  by  side  with 
our  countrymen  and  that  their  country¬ 
men  and  our  countrymen  fought  and 
bled  and  died  in  war  and  ask  us  the 
question,  “Why  can’t  we  live  for  the  same 
things  for  which  our  countrymen  died?” 
Unfortunately  they  do  not  seem  to 
understand  the  difference  between  slav¬ 
ery  under  their  system  and  freedom 
under  our  system. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  have  been  honored  by 
the  American  Group  of  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Union.  I  have  served  as  a 
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member  of  the  Council  of  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union.  At  one  of  these 
international  conferences  I  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  international  organization  and  I 
served  on  the  executive  committee  for 
4  years.  The  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  organization  provide  that  no  member 
of  any  country  is  eligible  for  membership 
on  the  executive  committee  for  more 
than  4  years  at  a  time.  Since  no  Ameri¬ 
can  delegate  could  succeed  me  we  had 
to  wait  for  2  years.  After  the  expiration 
of  2  years  I  was  again  elected  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee.  I  am  now 
serving  the  second  4-year  term.  This 
I  understand  is  the  longest  period  of  time 
that  any  individual  has  ever  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union.  I  did  not 
seek  this  honor.  I  was  not  a  candidate 
but  still  I  was  elected.  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  this  honor  as  a  personal  honor.  I 
know  that  I  was  elected  to  the  executive 
committee  because  of  my  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Union  but  most  of  all  be¬ 
cause  I  was  an  American  delegate  and 
representing  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
chariman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  for  many  years  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  of  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Union.  He  knows  and  I  am 
certain  that  he  will  now  agree  with  me 
that  he  has  been  urged  to  attend  annual 
conferences  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  I  know  and  most  of  us  know  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  a  very  busy 
man  and  he  cannot  possibly  find  time 
to  attend  the  many  international  con¬ 
ferences  which  are  annually  being  held. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Chairman  Morgan,  knows  that  at  any 
time  he  wants  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  he,  or  any 
other  member  of  his  committee,  will  be 
welcomed. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing 
if  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Chairman  Morgan,  could  dignify  the 
American  delegation  by  attending  these 
very  important  conferences.  Other 
members  of  his  great  committee  and 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  have  from  time  to 
time  attended  these  important  meetings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  know 
how  [Mr.  Morgan]  feels  about  this  mat- 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  was  invited  by  the 
President  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  on  the  House  side  to  be  a  delegate 
last  year,  and  I  have  received  other  in¬ 
vitations  in  the  past. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  assure  the  gentle¬ 
man  as  one  who  is  devoted  to  the  efforts 
and  activities  of  the  Union  that  in  the 
future,  ample  notice  of  the  meetings  will 
be  given.  I  will  discuss  the  matter  with 
Senator  Gore,  the  president  of  the 
American  Group,  and  suggest  that  he 
have  a  letter  written  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress  advising  as  to  the  time  and 
place  of  future  meetings. 


The  next  conference  will  be  held  in 
Brasilia,  the  new  capital  of  Brazil,  in 
late  October  of  this  year.  If  any  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  interested  in  attend¬ 
ing  the  conference  will  communicate 
with  me  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  cooperate 
in  every  way  in  giving  advice  concern¬ 
ing  the  meeting,  the  agenda,  and  the 
conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  there  are 
Members  of  this  House  who  now  agree 
with  me  that  I  have  begged  and  tried 
to  persuade  them  to  attend  these  con¬ 
ferences  but  I  am  very  much  afraid  that 
at  the  next  meeting,  which  will  be  held 
in  Brazil  this  fall,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  Members  who  are  available  and  who 
would  like  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York,  Mrs.  Katharine  St.  George, 
has  been  a  faithful  friend  of  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union.  She  understands 
and  appreciates  its  programs  and  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  importance  of  our  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  future  activities  of  this 
important  international  organization. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  St.  George]  has  distinguished  her¬ 
self  in  the  activities  of  the  Union.  She 
was  unanimously  elected  chairman  of 
one  of  the  most  important  committees  of 
the  Union  and  she  presided  with  great 
competence,  becoming  dignity,  and 
complete  impartiality.  Katharine  St. 
George  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  parlia¬ 
mentarians  around  the  world.  Our  dear 
colleague  knows  what  she  is  talking 
about  and  I  hope  that  the  amendment 
she  has  offered  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Barry  :  On  page 
16,  after  line  15,  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  404.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en¬ 
titled  ‘An  Act  to  authorize  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  parliamentary  confer¬ 
ences  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi¬ 
zation,’  approved  July  11,  1956,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
‘Of  the  appointments  made  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  not  less  than  two  shall  be 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.’  ” 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  it.  It  deals  with 
an  act  of  Congress  which  is  a  separate 
act,  and  which  is  not  contained  in  this 
bill.  Since  section  403  has  been  stricken, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  about  any 
interparliamentary  group  whatever. 
Therefore  it  is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  desire 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  rule.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Barry]  offers  an  amendment 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 


HaysI  makes  a  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  Chair  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  amendment  and  to  observe  its 
contents.  Just  a  moment  ago  section 
403  was  stricken  from  the  bill.  That 
section  was  the  only  section  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  any  international 
group.  This  amendment  refers  to  par¬ 
liamentary  conferences  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  The  bill 
itself  has  the  purpose  of  further  amend¬ 
ing  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  under  the 
circumstances  goes  beyond  the  purport 
of  the  bill,  and  therefore  sustains  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman;  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Barry:  On 
page  16,  after  line  15  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  404.  Section  101(f)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“‘(f)  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable 
to  the  sale  of  commodities  in  European  coun¬ 
tries  under  such  agreements  which  are  not 
less  favorable  than  the  highest  of  exchange 
rates  legally  obtainable  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  agencies  thereof  in  the  respective 
countries.’  ” 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
serve  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  am  proposing  is  in¬ 
tended  to  assure  that  our  surplus  farm 
commodities  are  sold  on  best  possible 
terms — specifically,  at  rates  of  exchange 
not  less  favorable  than  the  highest  rates 
legally  obtainable  from  the  governments, 
or  governmental  agencies,  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  countries. 

This  amendment  will  clarify  the  law 
in  this  particular  respect,  and  should 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  executive 
branch  in  negotiating  these  agreements. 

In  addition,  my  amendment — which, 
by  the  way,  applies  only  to  the  countries 
of  Europe — will  resolve  a  serious  problem 
that  has  arisen  with  respect  to  our  gov¬ 
ernmental  expenditures  in  Poland. 

This  problem  was  called  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  during  my  recent  visit  to  Poland. 
It  needs  to  be  remedied.  The  only  rea¬ 
son  I  did  not  attempt  to  correct  it  while 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962  was 
being  considerd  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  is  that  I  did  not  receive 
executive  department  comments  on  the 
proposed  amendment  in  time. 

The  problem,  briefly,  is  this: 

Under  the  law  presently  in  effect,  as 
implemented  since  last  December,  we 
have  been  getting  very  little  mileage  for 
each  dollar  that  we  spend  on  our  diplo¬ 
matic,  consular  and  other  activities  in 
Poland. 

Up  to  last  December,  executive  agen¬ 
cies  could  get  55  zlotys  for  each  dollar 
programed  for  Poland.  The  dollars — ap¬ 
propriated  to  these  agencies  by  Con¬ 
gress — never  left  the  United  States.  The 
agencies  transferred  them  to  the  Com- 
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modity  Credit  Corporation.  In  return, 
the  CCC  allowed  them  to  draw  on  our 
Government’s  zloty  account  in  Poland. 
They  could  obtain  55  zlotys  for  each  dol¬ 
lar  transferred  to  the  CCC. 

As  of  last  December,  that  rate  was 
changed  from  55  to  1,  to  24  to  1. 

In  other  words,  the  dollar  cost  of  our 
programs  in  Poland  went  up  129  percent. 

In  the  last  6  months,  for  instance,  the 
new  rate  at  which  our  agencies  can  draw 
zlotys  increased  the  operating  expenses 
of  our  Embassy  in  Warsaw  by  $170,000. 

It  has  increased  the  cost  to  our  re¬ 
search  program  in  that  country  by  more 
than  $2  million,  and  it  will  continually 
increase  the  dollar  value  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  contribution  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Research  Hospital 
for  Children  in  Cracow,  by  $3,800,000. 
There  is  no  valid  reason  for  this  change. 
It  does  not  save  us  any  dollars.  It  im¬ 
pairs  the  effectiveness  of  our  program  in 
Poland.  All  it  really  does  on  the  posi¬ 
tive  side,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  is 
to  save  us  some  zlotys  which  we  cannot 
spend  any  other  place  but  Poland  and 
of  which  we  own  a  very  large  amount — 
over  $400  million  worth. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  proposing 
would  remedy  the  situation  to  permit  the 
Treasury  to  disburse  zlotys  at  a  rate 
more  favorable  to  the  success  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  in  Poland  and  at  the  same  time  it 
would  assure  that  we  obtain  the  highest 
rate  of  exchange  legally  obtainable  from 
the  Government  of  Poland  for  any  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  sold  to  that  country 
in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  insist  on  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in¬ 
sist  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  here  is  to  Public  Law  480, 
which  is  the  Agricultural  Act,  and  the 
particular  section  to  which  it  is  ad¬ 
dressed  is  section  101(f)  of  Public  Law 
480.  That  is  not  now  before  the  House. 
The  gentleman’s  amendment  is  not  ger¬ 
mane  to  any  section  of  the  bill.  I  there¬ 
fore  insist  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  this  seems  very  germane 
to  our  foreign  policy.  -Specifically  with 
respect  to  this  act,  this  gives  us  a  greater 
return  for  the  amount  of  money  we  are 
spending  in  Poland. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
was  based  on  the  question  of  germane¬ 
ness  to  the  bill  before  the  Committee, 
not  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
Does  the  gentleman  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BARRY.  No. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
concede,  therefore  that  the  amendment 
is  not  germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  would  like  the  Chair 
to  rule  on  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  burden  of 
proof  is  always  on  the  person  who  pro¬ 
poses  an  amendment.  The  Chair  under¬ 
stood  the  gentleman  to  say  that  per¬ 
haps  the  amendment  was  not  germane. 


Mr.  BARRY.  I  believe  it  is  germane. 
Therefore,  I  am  asking  for  a  ruling  to 
sustain  my  belief. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  bill  before  the 
Committee,  H.R.  11921,  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  refers, 
of  course,  to  the  act  of  1961.  In  the  act 
of  1961  itself  specific  provision  was  made 
for  amendment  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
to  which  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  refers. 

The  Chair  believes  that  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
is  included  within  the  purview  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which 
is  the  bill  before  the  Committee  and, 
therefore,  feels  that  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Barry]  is  germane  to  the  bill.  The 
Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  16,  immediately  after  line  15,  insert  the 
following: 

“Sec.  404.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
502  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
last  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen¬ 
tences:  ‘No  such  report  shall  contain  any 
miscellaneous  item  or  other  item  grouping 
together  under  a  general  heading  expendi¬ 
tures  for  dissimilar  purposes  but  shall 
specify,  item  by  item,  each  individual  ex¬ 
penditure.  Each  such  report  shall  specify 
by  dates  the  total  length  of  each  trip  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  made  by  such 
committee,  subcommittee,  member,  and  em¬ 
ployee  in  connection  with  which  expendi¬ 
tures  are  being  reported,  and  by  dates  the 
length  of  time  spent  in  each  foreign  country 
on  such  trip.’ 

“(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  105  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1961, 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  last  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentences:  ‘No  such  report  shall  contain  any 
miscellaneous  item  or  other  item  grouping 
together  under  a  general  heading  expendi¬ 
tures  for  dissimilar  purposes  but  shall  spe¬ 
cify,  item  by  item,  each  individual 
expenditure.  Each  such  report  shall  specify 
by  dates  the  total  length  of  each  trip  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  made  by  such 
committee,  subcommittee,  member,  and  em¬ 
ployee  in  connection  with  which  expendi¬ 
tures  are  being  reported,  and  by  dates  the 
length  of  time  spent  in  each  foreign  country 
on  such  trip.’  ” 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment  on 
the  ground  again  that  there  is  nothing 
in  this  bill  relating  to  the  expenditure  of 
committee  funds,  of  select  or  special 
committees,  or  traveling  committees 
and,  therefore,  the  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con¬ 
cede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  concedes  the  point  of  order. 
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Therefore,  the  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  un- 
geimaneness  of  my  amendment  is  the 
penalty  for  yielding  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York.  The  section  to  which 
it  would  have  applied  was  stricken  by 
her  amendment  and  therefore  my  pro¬ 
posal  was  no  longer  in  order.  I  would 
like  you  to  know,  however,  that  one 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  spent  over  a  thousand 
dollars  in  miscellaneous  expenses  on  a 
trip  that  he  took  to  Europe  last  year, 
and  I  happen  to  be  believe  that  the  tax¬ 
payers  who  foot  the  bills  ought  to  know 
something  about  the  miscellaneous  funds 
that  are  spent  so  profusely  by  some 
traveling  Members  of  the  Congress.  My 
amendment,  among  other  things,  would 
have  made  them  list  the  purposes  for 
which  the  money  was  spent. 

Now  we  are  almost  at  the  end  of  this 
bill.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  take  any  par¬ 
ticular  length  of  time,  but  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  there  is  here  being  au¬ 
thorized,  as  I  understand  it,  $4,660  mil¬ 
lion  of  new  money  for  this  latest  foreign 
giveaway  program,  and  there  is  $6,200 
million  unexpended  in  the  pipeline. 
There  is  also  available  and  scattered 
around  the  world  some  $3  billion  or  more 
in  various  foreign  currencies  that  can  be 
expended.  Thus  the  $4,660  million  of 
new  money  in  this  bill  is  only  a  part  of 
the  huge  amount  available  for  spending 
this  year  on  foreign  aid  throughout  the 
world.  This  business  has  to  come  to  an 
end.  When?  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know 
that  it  is  making  a  major  contribution 
to  bankrupting  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that 
bankruptcies  of  individuals  and  organi¬ 
zations  are  increasing  every  day  in  this 
country.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  the 
Federal  taxpayers  are  being  bled  white 
to  support  programs  of  this  kind.  The 
day  will  come  when  this  program  must 
be  eliminated  altogether.  That  day,  ap¬ 
parently,  is  not  here  now.  For  myself, 
I  want  no  part  of  the  further  sinking  of 
this  country  into  the  morass  of  debt, 
bankruptcy,  and  inevitable  dictatorship. 
For  I  predict,  that  given  time,  that  is 
exactly  the  eventual  fate  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
even  as  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  as  a  firm  advocate  of 
the  positive  benefits  a  sound,  efficient 
foreign  aid  program  can  have  upon  our 
own  national  interests,  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  freedom  and  security  in  this 
troubled  world,  I  have  been  reluctant  to 
speak  in  regard  to  H.R.  11921,  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  we  are  considering 
today. 

I  have  given  this  bill  and  its  provisions, 
its  directions,  its  aims,  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  consideration.  I  have  noted, 
with  approval,  some  of  the  amendments 
which  have  been  offered  and  which  have 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 
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I  think  the  Congress  is  attempting  to 
steer  the  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  in  the  proper  direction  in  the 
development  portions  of  our  programs, 
and  I  think  this  is  proper  and  correct. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  takes 
note  of  these  changes  of  direction,  and 
that  it  acts  upon  them  promptly,  effi¬ 
ciently,  and  with  energy. 

Last  year,  when  the  foreign  aid  bill 
was  before  us,  I  had  high  hopes  for  the 
future  of  our  oversea  programs.  I 
thought  that  Congress  had  provided  a 
proper  vehicle,  an  effective  instrument 
by  which  we  could  spread  our  own  belief 
in  freedom,  in  the  dignity  of  man,  and 
help  those  who  are  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves  to  help  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  all  these  hopes  have 
not  come  to  pass.  The  vehicle  we 
created  here  in  Congress  last  year  seems 
to  have  developed  engine  trouble. 

It  is  sputtering,  coughing,  stalling,  and 
wasting  gas,  and  the  mechanics  who 
have  made  the  proper  diagnosis  of  the 
troubles  within  the  agency  have  not  been 
permitted  to  even  lift  up  the  hood  to  see 
what  is  wrong  inside. 

Part  of  the  problem,  I  am  convinced, 
is  that  the  AID  agency  is  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  instruments  on  the  dash¬ 
board,  in  something  called  measurable 
progress  than  it  is  in  actually  getting 
to  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  going. 

.  There  seems  to  be  a  dangerous  pre¬ 
occupation  with  such  things  as  economic 
indicators  within  the  agency,  the  “coun¬ 
try  planning”  approach  which  puts 
everything  in  terms  of  gross  national 
product,  per  capita  income,  balance  of 
trade,  balance  of  payments,  as  if  these 
indicators  of  and  by  themselves  are  the 
sole  reason  for  our  program  overseas. 

There  is  a  prime  concern  for  dollars, 
for  investment  capital,  and  a  notable 
lack  of  concern  of  what  is  actually  hap¬ 
pening  among  the  people  of  the  country 
we  are  attempting  to  assist. 

Yet,  we  know  that  these  economic  in¬ 
dicators  can  give  us  false  readings.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  if  the  rich  be¬ 
come  richer  and  the  poor  remain  with¬ 
out  hope,  without  the  barest  necessities 
of  life,  that  our  economic  indicators  will 
go  up.  We  will  see  a  rise  in  the  average 
per  capita  income.  We  will  see  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  gross  national  product. 
We  may  even  see  improvements  in  the 
balance  of  trade.  But  each  of  us  will 
realize  that  we  really  have  made  no 
progress  and  that  we  have  simply  in¬ 
creased  the  chances  for  a  Castro  or  a 
Khrushchev  to  walk  in  and  take  over. 

I  think  the  AID  agency  must  have  a 
clearer  picture  in  the  minds  of  its  of¬ 
ficials  as  to  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
abroad.  Is  simply  increasing  the  gross 
national  product  of  a  particular  country 
enough?  Will  this  automatically  mean 
that  the  threat  of  a  Red  takeover  has 
been  lessened?  Does  it  mean  that  our 
ultimate  aim  of  peace,  freedom  and  jus¬ 
tice  has  been  realized?  I  do  not  think 
so. 

Part  of  the  problem,  I  believe,  is  that 
ATP  is  attempting  to  work  from  the  top 
down  with  its  programs  and  projects  in 
too  many  instances.  There  has  not  been 
enough  spade  work  in  specific  terms. 


Those  of  my  colleagues-  who  are  from 
farm  areas  know  exactly  what  I  mean. 
The  first  lesson  any  farmer  learns  is  the 
necessity  of  getting  his  hands  dirty.  He 
knows  the  need  of  first  preparing  the 
soil  before  the  seed  is  planted  so  that  his 
crop — if  the  Government  will  permit  him 
to  grow  a  crop — is  established  in  a  firm 
foundation. 

Only  after  the  soil  is  adequately  pre¬ 
pared  and  the  climate  is  right  does  he 
start  planting  his  seed. 

AID  seems  to  be  approaching  the 
problem  differently.  It  scatters  its  seed 
in  the  form  of  dollar  bills  on  the  ground 
and  then  gives  them  a  bit  of  water  in 
the  form  of  words  and  regulations. 
Some  of  these  seeds  do  bear  fruit,  to  be 
sure,  but  I  think  our  yield  could  be  in¬ 
creased  tremendously  if  there  were  a 
better  understanding  on  the  part  of  AID 
that  growth  should  not  be  measured  in 
terms  of  how  many  seeds  we  scatter  but 
rather  in  terms  of  what  these  seeds  bring 
about  in  the  way  of  true  economic,  so¬ 
cial,  and  political  progress. 

Throwing  dollars  at  our  problems 
abroad  is  not  going  to  make  them  go 
away.  Economics  alone  is  not  going  to 
satisfy  the  hunger  in  the  souls  as  well  as 
the  stomachs  of  men. 

What  we  need  in  AID  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  is  adequate  preparation,  ade¬ 
quate  understanding  of  the  forces,  the 
desires,  the  longings  which  are  working 
on  the  people  of  Latin  America,  of  Africa, 
of  Asia.  What  we  need  is  for  AID  to 
concentrate  on  the  basic  dignity  of  man, 
his  potential,  his  dreams,  if  you  will,  of 
a  better  life  ahead  for  himself  and  his 
children. 

We  cannot  even  begin  to  touch  these 
needs  if  we  keep  AID  up  at  the  Federal 
level  in  its  dealings  with  other  govern¬ 
ments.  We  cannot  feed  money  into  a 
central  government  and  hope  that  some 
of  it  will  trickle  down  through  the  bu¬ 
reaucratic  weedpatch  to  those  we  in  Con¬ 
gress  are  really  attempting  to  assist. 
What  we  need  in  AID  is  the  determina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  that  agency’s  offi¬ 
cials  to  get  their  hands  dirty,  to  till  the 
soil  before  they  plant,  to  insist  upon  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  before  we  plant  our 
seed  capital,  and  if  the  government  we 
are  attempting  to  assist  is  unwilling  or 
unable  to  do  this  vital  job  of  preparation, 
then  I  think  it  is  up  to  our  Government 
to  go  down  to  the  local  level  to  the  people 
to  assure  that  this  preparation  is  carried 
out. 

The  main  commodity  we  have  to  offer 
the  people  of  the  world  is  not  dollars. 
It  is  hope.  Hope  for  their  children  and 
their  children’s  children.  To  feed  that 
hope,  we  must  create  confidence.  To 
create  this  confidence,  we  need  tangible 
results  within  the  AID  programs  which 
people  can  see,  can  understand,  can 
evaluate. 

I  think  the  House  has  made  some 
notable  steps  in  this  direction  by  its 
approval  of  amendments  which  will  help 
these  people  at  the  grassroots  level, 
which  will  help  them  acquire  a  decent 
home,  which  will  increase  their  own 
power  to  make  their  own  decisions  about 
their  own  futures,  which  will  give  them 
the  means  of  providing  themselves  and 


their  children  with  an  adequate  edu¬ 
cation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  bill,  this  authorization, 
not  only  in  terms  of  the  dollars  it  pro¬ 
vides  to  solve  our  problems  abroad,  but 
more  importantly  in  my  mind  the  direc¬ 
tion,  the  approach,  the  guidelines  it 
gives  to  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  on  the  direction  we  believe 
foreign  aid  should  take  so  that  our  citi¬ 
zens  will  benefit  to  the  maximum  degree 
in  a  free,  peaceful,  and  vital  world. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
of  those  who  addressed  themselves  today 
to  the  difficult  issue  of  aid  to  Communist 
or  Communist  dominated  or  controlled 
countries,  saw  fit  to  preface  their  re¬ 
marks  with  self-serving  declarations  at¬ 
testing  to  their  strong  anti-Communist 
feelings,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  the  basic 
issue  was  that  simple. 

One’s  vote  for  or  against  the  Freling- 
huysen  or  the  Morgan  amendments  to 
either  the  Feighan  substitute  or  the  orig¬ 
inal  .Casey  amendment,  could  not  be 
construed  as  a  measure  of  one’s  antip¬ 
athy  to  communism  or  one’s  awareness 
of  the  menace  of  the  international  Com¬ 
munist  conspiracy. 

Rather — if  such  votes  were  a  measure 
of  anything — they  would  only,  to  some 
extent,  measure  our  respective  evaluation 
of  foreign  aid,  in  its  various  aspects,  as 
a  weapon  for  use  in  winning  the  cold 
war.  Now,  obviously,  there  is  room  for 
much  honest  difference  of  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  value  of  that  weapon. 

Around  the  Nation — as  well  as  here  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress — the  extent  of  tha  t 
difference  seems  to  depend  upon  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  frustrations  of  the  moment — 
and  this  program  has  been  full  of  in¬ 
evitable  frustrations.  I,  for  one,  have 
always  considered  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  both  a  useful  and  a  necessary 
weapon  for  us  to  use  in  prosecuting  the 
cold  war.  Thus  I  have  supported  that 
program  against  the  annual  temptation 
to  go  along  with  those  who,  alarmed  by 
its  more  obvious  failures  and  oblivious 
of  its  less  obvious  concurrent  successes, 
have  urged  that  we  ought  to  “throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bath  water.”  In  fact, 
if  the  cold  war — as  now  seems  to  be  the 
case — shifts  from  a  contest  which  may 
ultimately  have  to  be  fought  out  on  some 
conventional  battlefield  to  one  which 
seems  more  likely  to  be  decided  in  the 
arena  of  world  politics  and  economics,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  modern- 
day  version  of  foreign  aid— with  proper 
administration— may  well  become  an  in¬ 
dispensable  weapon  in  that  conflict. 

In  any  event,  is  it  not  certain  that  our 
best  hope  for  winning  that  war — with¬ 
out  an  all-out  atomic  holocaust  in  which 
no  one  could  win — lies  with  the  billion 
or  so  people  who  are  now  held  captive 
behind  the  various  Iron  Curtains  that 
the  tyrants  of  international  communism 
have  erected?  Shall  we  abandon  them 
altogether — and  thus,  perhaps,  permit 
them  in  turn  to  abandon  hope?  Or  shall 
we  rather — while  expressing  our  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  sort  of  aid  that  tends  in 
any  way  to  strengthen  or  perpetuate 
their  Communist  dictators  and  masters — 
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continue  to  grant  our  President,  who¬ 
ever  he  may  be,  the  power  to  extend 
to  those  captive  people  such  assistance 
under  this  act,  as  well  as  under  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  program,  as — in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  President — is  both  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  promote  the  independence  of  the 
recipient  people  from  international  com¬ 
munism? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  latter  course 
is  the  course  we  must  follow,  and  my 
votes  were  so  dictated. 

Let  it  be  further  noted,  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Morgan  amendment  to¬ 
gether  with  the  language  of  the  vehicle 
to  which  it  was  attached,  greatly 
strengthens  the  present  act  insofar  as 
our  expression  of  congressional  dis¬ 
favor  toward  indiscriminate  aid  to  Com¬ 
munist  nations  is  concerned  and,  for  the 
first  time,  lays  down  certain  guidelines 
which  the  President  must  observe  in 
granting  any  aid  under  that  policy.  I 
think  this  was  sufficient. 

One  last  thought — which  others  also 
expressed:  Under  our  Constitution,  it  is 
the  President  who  determines  foreign 
policy.  That  is  his  sole  responsibility. 
Those  of  us — and  I  include  myself  in 
such  group — who  have  resisted  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  Chief  Executive  to  invade 
what  we  have  considered  to  be  the  con¬ 
stitutional  prerogatives  of  Congress, 
were  obligated  to  be  equally  vigilant 
against  any  comparable  legislative  at¬ 
tempts  to  invade  the  defined  area  of  duty 
and  responsibility  of  the  President. 
Anything  else  would  have  been  highly 
inconsistent — regardless  of  the  provoca¬ 
tion —  and  would  have  tended  to  further 
break  down  that  wall  of  separation  of 
powers  upon  which  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  basfed. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  in  the  past  voted,  reluctantly,  for 
foreign  aid,  feeling  that  the  program  is 
so  vital  to  our  national  security  that, 
with  all  its  faults,  it  must  be  passed. 
There  is  now  approximately  $6.6  billion 
in  the  pipeline  of  foreign  aid.  This  $6.6 
billion  will  continue  to  flow  whatever  we 
do  today. 

Now  what  would  the  defeat  of  this 
bill  accomplish?  It  would,  I  hope,  shock 
the  administration  and  those  who  have 
been,  for  years,  pouring  our  money  in¬ 
discriminately  and  almost  automatically 
into  every  trouble  spot  in  the  world.  It 
would  require  a  thorough  reevaluation 
and  recasting  of  foreign  aid. 

There  is  real  danger  today,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  this  country  is  overextending 
itself.  Our  balance  of  payments  is  more 
than  $2  billion  out  of  balance.  We  have 
given  $61  billion  in  economic  aid  and 
$29  billion  in  military  assistance  since 
1946.  This  total  of  $90.5  billion  has  done 
an  incredible  job  of  revitalizing  the  free 
world.  Where  it  has  been  used  to  re¬ 
construct  industrialized  countries,  such 
as  the  Marshall  plan  aid  to  Western 
Europe,  it  was  remarkably  successful. 
But  our  aid  to  underdeveloped  nations 
requires  drastic  revision  and  rethinking. 
Such  aid  is  often,  too  often,  wasteful 
and  unrealistic. 

I  will  continue  to  favor  imaginative 
and  prudently  administered  foreign  as¬ 
sistance,  but  I  am  tired  of  assurances 


that  things  will  be  changed,  while  things 
go  on  and  on  as  they  have  been,  wasting 
our  hard-earned  money.  There  has  been 
no  significant  change  in  this  program 
under  President  Kennedy.  Unless  we 
do  something  drastic,  the  people  ad¬ 
ministering  this  program  will  go  on 
ignoring  our  well-intended  congressional 
amendments  to  improve  the  aid  program. 
I  am  voting  “no”  today  in  hopes  that  I 
can  vote  “yes”  on  a  sensible  foreign  aid 
program  later  in  this  session. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point 
that  I  feel  the  Congress  is  making  strides 
in  reducing  the  size  of  outright  gift  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
American  people  have  felt  this  gift  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  allowed  to  get  far  out  of 
proportion,  and  is  a  program  which  oc¬ 
cupies  an  unnecessarily  large  segment  of 
our  national  expenditures.  I  feel  that 
this  Nation  is  spending  far  too  much 
money  as  it  is,  and  that  we  are  spending 
excessive  amounts  on  our  own  domestic 
front.  We  are  certainly  spending  too 
much  in  foreign  aid,  and  foreign  aid  is 
one  area  which  we  would  do  well  to  dras¬ 
tically  reduce. 

In  1959,  I  offered  an  amendment  in 
the  House  which  directed  the  President 
to  conduct  a  country-by-country  study 
of  those  nations  receiving  bilateral  grant 
assistance  from  the  United  States  and  to 
present  to  the  Congress  a  specific  plan 
whereby  such  gift  assistance  would  be 
progressively  reduced  and  eventually 
terminated.  The  amendment  was  spon¬ 
sored  in  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  Senator  Mansfield,  of 
Montana.  Adoption  of  this  amendment 
marked  the  first  positive  expression  of 
congressional  intent  that  gift  and  grant 
assistance  be  reduced.  This  amend¬ 
ment  had  the  support  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  while  he  served  as  a  Senator  in  the 
other  body. 

The  first  report  was  filed  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Dillon,  who  was  then 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  The  report 
contained  the  encouraging  news  that 
plans  were  underway  to  terminate  with¬ 
in  5  years  more  than  half  of  the  22  eco¬ 
nomic-grant  programs  underway  at  that 
time. 

As  a  result  of  the  specific  planning  car¬ 
ried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  this  amendment,  requests  for 
gift  and  grant  assistance  in  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
amounted  to  a  reduction  of  $115  mil¬ 
lion.  The  amendment  was  adopted  for 
fiscal  year  1960  only.  However,  in  1961 
the  committee  saw  fit  to  adopt  the  same 
amendment  which  I  offered,  and  insisted 
on  its  retention  in  conference.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  it  is  now  part  of  the  permanent  law, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  next  year  the 
committee  will  again  approve  its  position 
in  the  law.  I  have  been  advised  that 
under  the  direction  provided  by  this 
amendment,  the  gift  and  grant  requests 
this  year  amounted  to  $145  million  less 
than  last  year’s  request.  In  short,  this 
amendment  may  be  credited  with  reduc¬ 
ing  $260  million  in  gift  and  grant  aid 
during  the  first  3  years  of  its  life. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  for  its  insistence  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  be  adhered  to  by  those  responsi¬ 
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ble  for  this  phase  of  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram.  There  has  been  a  reduction  in 
these  programs  in  conformance  with  the 
intent  of  Congress  as  set  forth  in  this 
amendment,  and  in  addition  in  conform¬ 
ance  with  this  amendment  there  has  been 
a  shift  from  out-and-out  giveaways  to 
loans  and  repayable  assistance. 

In  fiscal  year  1961  the  loan  portions 
of  U.S.  foreign  aid  amounted  to  approxi¬ 
mately  34  percent  of  the  total  program. 
In  fiscal  year  1962  loans  amounted  to 
40  percent  of  the  total  program.  In  the 
bill  before  us  for  fiscal  year  1963  loans 
amount  to  50  percent  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  making  strides. 
I  commend  the  committee  for  retaining 
the  gift  and  grant  reduction  amendment 
which  I  offered  last  year  and  hope  the 
committee  will  continue  this  insistence 
in  its  future  decisions. 

Mi\  WHARTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  again  followed  the  report  and  more 
especially,  the  comments  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  have  spent  much  time  and  effort 
delving  into  the  subject  of  mutual  se¬ 
curity  and  foreign  assistance  and  who. 
because  of  their  travels  and  firsthand 
information,  have  become  authorities  in 
this  branch  of  our  national  expenditures. 

From  year  to  year  when  this  bill 
comes  before  the  House,  we  are  prom¬ 
ised  a  complete  reexamination  of  the 
entire  matter  and  legislation  that  is 
more  responsive  to  our  international  in¬ 
terests  and  our  fiscal  situation.  Now  it 
is  pointed  out  that  fewer  checks  upon 
Executive  action  than  ever  are  provided 
in  the  present  measure  and  the  net  re¬ 
sult  again  is  described  as  disappointing 
with  an  impressive  array  of  instances  of 
poor  planning  and  faulty  administra¬ 
tion.  The  mounting  cost  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  program  is  especially  disturbing 
in  view  of  the  size  of  our  ever-rising 
national  debt,  the  limit  of  which  has 
been  increased  three  times  during  the 
past  year,  now  setting  a  world’s  record 
of  $308  billion  for  any  and  all  nations. 

The  tendency  over  the  years  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  foreign  aid  re¬ 
quests  with  little  or  no  apparent  effort 
from  the  executive  department  to  curb 
or  control  the  situation.  The  most  re¬ 
cent  example  would  be  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive’s  highly  publicized  trip  to  Mexico, 
wherein  modesty  certainly  was  not  exer¬ 
cised  in  connection  with  aid  grants  to 
that  country.  The  proposed  $20  million 
in  that  case,  with  possibly  $40  million 
more  to  be  anticipated,  will  be  used  for 
agricultural  assistance,  seeds,  fertilizer, 
technical  aid,  and  the  like.  More  corn 
and  wheat  will  be  grown  in  Mexico,  which 
is  now  reported  to  export  300,000  tons 
a  year  to  Castro.  Farmlands  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  including  benefits  to  their  farmers, 
are  closely  controlled  by  their  Govern¬ 
ment  leaving  only  a  pittance  for  the 
tiller  of  the  soil,  so  that  the  winners  in 
the  end  will  be  their  bureaucrats  and 
Castro. 

It  is  reported  instances  of  this  nature 
that  destroy  our  confidence  in  the  over¬ 
all  program  and  cause  us  to  question 
the  continuance  of  loosely  planned  for¬ 
eign  handouts.  I  for  one  will  again  fa- 
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vor  a  more  restricted  and  better  super¬ 
vised  system  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  New  York.  _  Mr. 
Chairman,  every  Member  of  this  House 
is  aware  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  responsible  for  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  risky  business  to  attempt  to  write 
foreign  policy  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
through  amendments  tying  his  hands. 

I  refuse  to  accept  the  theory  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy,  in  his  handling  of  our 
foreign  policy,  should  be  more  restricted 
than  was  President  Eisenhower. 

We  have  no  desire  to  add  muscle  to  the 
Communist  giant.  However,  I  reject  the 
suggestion  that  we  are  willing  to  aban¬ 
don  hope  for  the  hapless  lands  which 
are  held  in  Red  bondage  by  force  and 
force  alone. 

If  we  can  chip  a  stone  here  and  there 
from  the  wall  behind  which  these  help¬ 
less  people  are  chained  we  should  do  so. 

Russia  knows,  and  we  know,  that  if  a 
showdown  comes,  these  peoples  in  the 
satellite  countries  will  provide  the 
Achilles  heel  of  the  Red  empire. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  President  will 
use  his  powers  wisely  and  discreetly  and 
that  no  aid  will  go  to  any  country  under 
the  sun  unless  it  is  designed  to  help  the 
ultimate  good  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world. 

Perhaps  my  stand  will  not  win  ap¬ 
plause  from  the  uninformed  at  the  end 
of  the  bar,  but  it  is  one.  which  I  must 
take  if  I  am  to  be  honest  with  myself  and 
concerned  with  the  advance  of  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

These  are  my  convictions.  They  have 
been  bolstered  by  the  stand  taken  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walter]  . 

Anyone  who  stood  here  or  elsewhere 
and  said  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  soft  toward  communism  would 
be  hooted  into  silence. 

He  favors  this  power  for  the  President. 
So  do  I. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  stand  on  foreign  aid  previ¬ 
ously  taken  by  my  colleagues,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  we  cannot  afford 
it.  Today,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  end 
of  our  economy  rope,  and  continuation 
of  the  present  huge  foreign  aid  program 
will  soon  collapse  our  economy. 

For  17  years  or  more,  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  have  given  untold  bil¬ 
lions  of  their  dollars  to  help  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  have  pursued  this  course 
to  the  verge  of  national  bankruptcy. 
Our  gold  supplies  have  been  sucked 
away.  Our  national  wealth  has  been 
scattered  across  jungles  and  deserts  and 
down  international  ratholes.  Our  na¬ 
tional  economy,  depressed  by  debt  and 
unbalanced  budgets  and  confiscatory 
taxes,  is  presently  balanced  on  a  razor- 
thin  fulcrum.  It  could  slide  any  time 
into  an  abyss  that  would  make  the  de¬ 
pression  of  the  1930’s  look  like  a  Sunday 
school  picnic. 

Moreover,  I  hold  that  there  is  no  need 
for  this  full  scale  aid  which  the  Congress 
is  now  being  pressured  to  provide.  The 
Western  European  economy  is  flourish¬ 
ing,  and  Japan  has  staged  an  amazing 


recovery  from  World  War  II,  so  great 
in  fact  that  our  President  is  asking  Jap¬ 
anese  industrialists  to  erect  plants  in  our 
country.  These  industrialized  countries 
need  no  help. 

The  emerging  countries,  recently  lib¬ 
erated  from  colonialism,  need  teachers, 
missionaries,  doctors,  agricultural  and 
sanitary  personnel,  and  other  technical 
assistance  because  they  face  a  long 
evolutionary  process  before  they  can  take 
their  place  among  modern  nations.  Peo¬ 
ples  who  seek  technical  assistance,  and 
who  are  willing  to  support  at  least  part 
of  it,  should  be  aided. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  sponsors 
have  made  an  authorized  pledge  to  Latin 
America  of  $20  billion  in  10  years  despite 
the  fact  that  these  countries  have  in¬ 
vested  an  estimated  $10  billion  outside 
their  own  countries.  If  Latin  Americans 
have  so  little  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  their  own  governments,  why  should 
the  Congress  shift  this  aid  burden  to 
the  backs  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers.  These 
countries  must  be  told  that  they  cannot 
expropriate  American  property  on  the 
one  hand  and  have  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  come  in  and  bail  them  out 
on  the  other. 

I  have  grave  doubts  about  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
if  and  when  stable  Latin  governments 
guarantee  property  rights  to  outside  in¬ 
vestors,  ample  private  capital  will  be¬ 
come  readily  available. 

Foreign  aid  advocates  hold  that  our 
“economic  assistance  could  within  two 
decades  catalyze  self-sustaining  econom¬ 
ic  growth  in  most  of  the  underdevel- 
oped'free  wrorld.”  Others  argue  that  it 
“is  the  best  instrument  available  to  the 
United  States  for  encouraging  the 
growth  of  politically  mature  democratic 
societies.”  This  doctrine  has  proven 
most  erroneous.  Take  Brazil,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Our  aid  to  Brazil  began  in  1942, 
and  despite  total  aid  of  over  $2  billion 
and  private  capital  investment  of  $1.3 
billion,  its  financial  position  is  desperate 
and  her  government  unstable.  Similar 
aid  failures  have  occurred  in  Korea, 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  Turkey,  Cuba,  Bo¬ 
livia,  and  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  the 
basic  assumptions  on  which  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  predicated  are  unsound. 

We  are  committed  to  assist  certain 
areas  which  are  directly  threatened  by 
Red  aggression — Korea,  Formosa,  south¬ 
east  Asia,  and  Berlin  at  present  come 
under  this  classification.  While  this  as¬ 
sistance  must  continue,  all  such  aid 
should  be  carefully  rescreened  with  a 
view  to  its  reduction.  I  see  no  reason 
why  w7e  could  not  extend  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  over  South  Korea  and  then 
gradually  withdraw  our  garrisons  there. 
Our  Okinawa  Air  Force  is  within  striking 
range  of  all  North  Korea. 

The  NATO  ground  force  will  soon  be 
increased  to  30  divisions.  The  Soviets 
have  175  regular  divisions  and  some  300 
divisions  in  reserve.  Therefore,  the 
NATO  divisions  cannot  be  considered  an 
effective  war  deterrent.  In  the  final 
analysis,  we  must  admit  that  our  troops 
in  West  Germany  are  there  to  convince 
Europeans  that  should  the  Red  army 


invade,  we  will  be  in  the  war  from  the 
moment  the  first  bomb  is  dropped.  Why 
then  do  we  need  six  divisions?  Would 
not  a  reinforced  brigade  suffice  as  a 
token  force? 

Surely  if  we  are  providing  the  stra¬ 
tegic  striking  forces  for  the  free  world, 
conventional  forces  for  southeast  Asia 
and  perhaps  elsewhere,  prosperous 
Europe  should  provide  its  own  peacetime 
garrisons.  West  Germany  is  exceedingly 
prosperous  and  there  is  no  reason,  mil¬ 
itarily  or  economically,  why  we  should 
continue  to  garrison  that  state.  Our 
troops  there  spend  some  $600  million 
annually  which  is  a  strong  factor  in  our 
continuing  unfavorable  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments.  A  program  for  the  gradual  with¬ 
drawal  of  our  West  German  garrison  is 
long  overdue.  In  Berlin  and  southeast 
Asia  the  situation  is  entirely  different. 
Under  present  circumstances,  we  can¬ 
not  withdraw  our  troops  from  these 
areas. 

The  Senate  was  wise  to  deny  financial 
aid  to  Commuist  satellites  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland.  Similar  action  should  be 
taken  to  include  all  other  countries 
under  Communist  domination  or  lean¬ 
ings,  and  aid  should  be  denied  every 
country  which  expropriates  American 
property  without  prompt  and  fair 
compensation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  economic  aid  should 
be  limited  principally  to  technical  assist¬ 
ance.  This  restriction  would  work  no 
hardship.  There  are  now  eight  agencies 
with  lending  power  of  many  billions  of 
dollars — the  Export-Import  Bank,  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  Association,  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund,  World  Bank, 
International  Finance  Corporation, 
Inter-American  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund,  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
a  carryover  of  unexpended  aid  funds 
from  fiscal  1962  an  amount  estimated 
between  $5  and  $6  billion. 

Sending  comedians  abroad  to  enter¬ 
tain  for  the  State  Department  is  un¬ 
necessary  because  foreign  nations  are 
already  laughing  themselves  sick  at  this 
foreign  aid  program.  The  Joey  Adams’ 
troupe  to  Afghanistan  proved  conclu¬ 
sively  the  inanity  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  cultural  program.  Congress 
should  be  particularly  interested  in  the 
fact  that  this  so-called  funny  man  was 
drawing  $1,200  a  week  of  taxpayers 
money  for  his  sojourn  halfway  around 
the  world.  The  average  taxpayer  has 
been  given  to  believe  that  these  enter¬ 
tainers  contribute  their  talent  gratis, 
whereas  in  fact  they  are  riding  high  on 
Treasury  funds  in  their  world  tours. 

The  President  has  placed  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  our  unfavorable  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  where  it  belongs: 

It  is  the  combination  of  the  $3  billion 
that  we  spend  keeping  our  defense  forces 
overseas,  and  combined  with  assistance  we 
give  in  other  ways,  which  provides  for  our 
dollar  drain. 

This  administration  is  employing  a 
series  of  economic  stratagems  in  a  des¬ 
perate  attempt  to  hide  our  chronic  un¬ 
favorable  balance  of  payments.  But  the 
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one  sure  cure  is  to  stop  our  lavish  over¬ 
sea  spending.  Annually,  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  spends  more  than  $6  billion 
overseas.  This  is  principally  for  eco¬ 
nomic  aid,  military  assistance  and  the 
spending  by  and  for  our  oversea  forces. 
So  long  as  this  huge  spending  continues, 
our  unfavorable  balance  of  payments 
will  continue,  and  enable  foreigners  to 
amass  nearly  $23  billion  short-term 
credits  redeemable  in  gold.  When  for¬ 
eign  aid  began,  our  gold  reserves  stood 
at  $24.5  billion — it  now  stands  at  $16.4 
billion — $11.5  billion  must  be  retained 
by  law  to  strengthen  our  currency. 
This  leaves  less  than  $5  billion  in  free 
gold  to  meet  potential  demands  totaling 
nearly  $23  billion. 

If  our  economy  is  to  survive,  we  must 
maintain  a  sound  dollar.  It  is  obvious 
that  Europeans  hold  our  economy  at 
their  mercy,  and  watch  it  like  a  Shylock. 
If  we  return  to  a  sound  economy,  the 
dollar  will  be  respected;  foreigners  will 
invest  their  dollar  holdings  rather  than 
buy  gold.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
continue  our  present  aid  program,  as 
the  dollar  value  worsens,  foreign  held 
dollars  will  draw  down  our  gold. 

Largely  because  of  multibillion- dollar 
gifts  from  Washington,  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  able  to  establish  in¬ 
dustries  which  undersell  ours.  Our 
industries  pay  high  wages  and  taxes; 
industry  abroad  pays  low  wages  and  ben¬ 
efits  from  its  government  subsidies  or 
favorable  tax  treatment.  We  have  given 
much  of  the  world  our  latest  technology, 
machinery,  and  know-how.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  foreign  products  are  being 
dumped  on  our  market,  and  depressed 
areas  result  with  widespread  unemploy¬ 
ment.  No  one  advocates  lower  wages  for 
Americans,  but  lower  taxes,  both  cor¬ 
porate  and  personal  withholding,  would 
improve  the  competitive  position  of  our 
industry. 

Our  so-called  mutual  security  assist¬ 
ance  gives  our  industrialized  allies  an 
additional  impetus  to  their  flourishing 
economies  by  underwriting  much  of  their 
defense  burden.  In  both  world  wars, 
our  genius  for  industrial  production  was 
decisive  in  our  victories.  The  serious 
decline  of  our  industry  as  a  result  of 
foreign  competition  is  undermining  our 
defense  effort  and  threatens  our  sur¬ 
vival. 

The  claim  that  aid  money  spent  at 
home  strengthens  our  economy  is  pure 
sophistry.  The  administration’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  two-thirds  of  aid  money  is 
spent  in  the  United  States  is  inaccurate. 
Here  are  the  figures  taken  from  AID 
Operations  Report  of  December  31,  1961. 
Fiscal  year  1959,  47  percent;  1960,  41 
percent;  1961,  44  percent;  and  the  first 
half  of  1962,  60  percent. 

Doubtless  Government  contracts  for 
foreign  aid  materials  have  brought 
profits  to  U.S.  firms  and  may  have  in¬ 
fluenced  them  and  their  workers  to  sup¬ 
port  foreign  aid.  However,  when  a 
manufacturer’s  product  is  given  away, 
rather  than  strengthening  our  economy, 
it  siphons  off  our  wealth.  Money  spent 
for  goods  and  services  to  be  used  as 
foi’eign  aid  creates  consumer  buying 
power,  but  not  consumer  goods  for 


Americans.  Hence  such  foreign  aid  is 
by  its  very  nature  inflationary. 

Were  foreign  aid  expenditures  drastic- 
all  reduced,  taxes  could  be  lowered.  The 
people,  with  increased  buying  power, 
would  alleviate  the  unemployment  situa¬ 
tion  and  create  a  boom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  compelled  to  con¬ 
clude  that  strong  measures  are  vital  if 
we  are  to  recover  economic  stability. 
The  President  himself  realizes  this  and 
“has  ordered  his  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  to  study  Western  Europe’s 
budget,  tax  and  economic  policies  to  find 
out,  if  it  can,  what  makes  Europe  run 
while  America  walks.” 

The  President  does  not  need  to  send 
his  Economic  Advisers  to  Europe  to  find 
what  “makes  Europe  run  while  America 
walks.”  Europeans  are  too  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  folly  of  foreign  aid,  too  thrifty, 
and  too  mindful  of  their  taxpayers  to 
scatter  foreign  handouts  to  the  four 
corners  of  this  world  to  the  tune  of  some 
$5  billion  annually.  If  we  will  but  cut 
foreign  aid  to  the  bone,  our  economy  also 
will  run  instead  of  walk.  The  American 
taxpayer  should  be  relieved  of  carrying 
the  weight  for  the  whole  world. 

For  years,  we  have  ben  giving  away 
our  billions  all  over  the  world,  to  “keep 
countries  from  going  Communist.”  It 
has  been  a  poor  investment,  for  more 
and  more  countries  and  areas  turn  left 
in  spite  of  our  billions. 

Some  Americans  say  we  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  away  our  savings  because 
it  is  the  charitable  thing  to  do,  and  we 
can  afford  it.  Is  it?  Can  we?  We  have 
been  pouring  out  our  earnings  for  years 
to  people,  most  of  whom  tax  themselves 
at  lower  rates  than  we  pay  in  order  to 
make  gifts  to  them.  And  many,  many 
of  these  nations  who  not  only  accept 
our  gifts  but  demand  more,  are  no  nearer 
self-support  nor  the  self-respect  it 
brings,  than  when  we  started  to  pay 
their  bills. 

If  foreign  aid  simply  makes  foreign 
nations  expect  it,  and  if  it  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  communism  or  its 
blood-brother  “neutralism,”  are  we  not 
simply  making  more  and  more  countries 
more  attractive  prey  for  Communist  ag¬ 
gressors?  Are  we  not  just  supplying  the 
wealth  that  will  make  those  areas  worth 
conquering,  without  forcing  them  to  use 
our  aid  to  make  themselves  strong 
enough  to  resist  our  common  enemy? 

Where  is  the  charity — where  is  the 
good  sense  or  decency — in  that? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  well  past  the  time  for  the  United  States 
to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  our  foreign 
aid  programs.  Not  only  from  a  stand¬ 
point  of  our  fiscal  position — this  admin¬ 
istration  has  spent  more  than  $10  billion 
in  excess  of  what  we  had  to  spend  since 
it  came  into  office — but  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  what  foreign  aid  as  a  program 
is  doing  throughout  the  world.  Most 
Americans  have  believed  that  we  should 
help  others  to  the  extent  that  we  can, 
on  a  short-term  basis,  to  allow  them  to 
help  themselves.  This  is  not  only  the 
right  thing  to  do  but  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  free  world  fight  against  commu¬ 
nism. 

I  believe,  my  colleagues,  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  catching  on  to  the  sheer  waste  and 
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stupidity  of  the  program  and  will  no 
longer  tolerate  such  inefficiency  as 
abounds  in  foreign  aid.  In  truth,  most 
of  the  statements  on  the  floor  today  and 
yesterday  by  the  bill’s  proponents  con¬ 
tained  more  apologies  for  foreign  aid 
than  anything  else.  Unless  some  seri¬ 
ous  effort  is  made  to  tailor  foreign  aid 
to  a  workable,  efficient  program  it  will 
collapse  of  its  sheer  obesity.  Guidelines 
must  be  established  that  assure  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  countries  receiving  aid  will 
truly  be  benefited.  Too  many  examples 
can  be  cited  of  lining  the  pockets  of  the 
ruling  class.  In  Latin  America  today, 
for  example,  there  is  little  argument  that 
more  capital  is  fleeing  to  Swiss  banks 
and  other  safe  retreats  than  we  are  asked 
to  pour  in  to  help. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  just  where  this 
aid  has  gone.  The  figures  given  are  the 
minimum  since  other  means  of  channel¬ 
ing  our  dollars  have  been  devised  by  the 
bureaucrats  who  promote  this  program. 
Some  of  it,  of  course,  went  for  good  pur¬ 
poses  and  assisted  our  neighbors  in  their 
fight  for  freedom.  Too  much,  however, 
went  to  those  who  want  our  money  but 
call  themselves  neutral  although  judged 
by  their  votes  in  the  United  Nations,  their 
public  pronouncements  and  actions  they 
seem  more  friendly  to  Khrushchev  and 
company.  Here  is  the  official  breakdown 
of  our  foreign  aid  program : 

Foreign  aid  as  of  June  30,  1961 


Austria _ $1,  170,  100,  000 

Belgium-Luxembourg _  1,  935,  200,  000 

Denmark _  822,  200,  000 

Prance _  9,  423,  600,  000 

Germany  (Federal 

Republic) _  4,  993,  900,  000 

Berlin _  127,  000,  000 

Iceland _  62,  600,  000 

Ireland _  146, 200,  000 

Italy  (including  Trieste) _  5,  517,  000,  000 

Netherlands _  2,  416,  000,  000 

Norway -  1,  024,  500,  000 

Poland _  509,  400,  000 

Portugal _  370,  600,  000 

Spain -  1,  470,  300,  000 

Sweden _  108,  900,  000 

United  Kingdom _  8,  668,  300,  000 

Yugoslavia _ _ _  2,  132,  400,  000 

Regional _  2,  237,  300,  000 

Burma _  93,  900,  000 

Cambodia _  263,  600,  000 

China,  Republic  of _  3,  894,  500,  000 

Indochina  (undistributed) _  1,535,000,000 

Indonesia _  558,  000,  000 

Japan _  3,  462,  500,  000 

Korea _  4,  486,  600,  000 

Laos -  301,  200,  000 

Malaya -  21,  800,  000 

Philippines _  1,  555,  700,  000 

Thailand _  571,  800,  000 

Vietnam -  1,895,900,000 

Regional -  316,  100,  000 

Greece -  3,  073,  500,  000 

Iran -  1,  012,  500,  000 

Iraq.., -  65,  300,  000 

Israel -  709,  100,  000 

Jordan -  230,  900,  000 

Lebanon -  86,  100,  000 

Saudi  Arabia _  46,  600,  000 

Turkey -  3,  094,  900,  000 

United  Arab  Republic _  295,  000,  000 

Nicaragua -  42,  500,  000 

Panama _  58,  600,  000 

Paraguay -  39,  500,  000 

Peru -  334,  300,  000 

Uruguay -  72,  300,  000 

Venezuela _  73,  300,  000 

West  Indies  Federation _  11,  500,  000 

Oversea  Territories _  4,  800,  000 

Regional _  111,  100,  000 


1962 
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Foreign  aid  as  of  June  30, 

Ethiopia _ 

Ghana _ 

Guinea _ 

Liberia - - - 

Libya _ 

Yemen - 

CENTO _ 

Afghanistan _ 

Ceylon _ 

India _ 

Nepal _ 

Pakistan _ 

Regional _ _ 

Argentina _ 

Bolivia _ 

Brazil _ 

Chile _ - 

Colombia _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Cuba _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Ecuador _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Guatemala _ 

Haiti _ 

Honduras _ 

Mexico _ 

Morocco _ 

Nigeria _ 

Somali  Republic - 

Sudan _ 

Tunisia _ 

Oversea  Territories - 

Regional _ 

Nonregional - 


1 961 — Continued 

eu5,  ooo,  ooo 

4,  000,  000 
3,  800,  000 
73,  300,  000 
154,  000,  000 
11,  300,  000 
23,  200,  000 
145,700,000 
65,300,000 
2,  383,  900,  000 
39,400,000 
_  1,  255,  700,  000 

854,  200,  000 
460,  500,  000 
191,700,000 
1,376,500,000 
364,  600,  000 
249.500,000 
68,700,000 
52,000,000 
8,  800,  000 
84,  300,  000 
10,  000,  000 
117,  400,  000 
80,  400,  000 
34,  900,  000 
600,000,000 
194,  700,  000 
6,  200,  000 
9,100,000 
44, 100,  000 
135,  200,  000 
60,  900,  000 
21,600,000 
__  3,336,200,000 


Total  all  countries -  84,  090,  800,  000 

Actual  costs,  according  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration, 
have  exceeded  $5  billion  per  year  since 
the  inception  of  the  program.  The 
yearly  breakdown  is  as  follows  for  our 
foreign  aid  program : 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


1946-48 _ -  14.4 

1949  _  8.  4 

1950  _  5.  2 

1951  _ 4.6 

1952  _  4.  0 

1953  _  6.  8 

1954  _ — -  5.  8 

1955  _  5.2 

1956  _  5.6 

1957  _ _ _  5.4 

1958  _  5.4 

1959  _  5.  8 

1960  _  5.  3 


This  is  the  iceberg  above  the  surface. 
A  closer  study  of  our  foreign  aid  which 
goes  under  other  labels  would  run  the 
amount  up  considerably — probably  by  as 
much  as  50  percent.  Only  today  Yugo¬ 
slavia  got  a  loan  from  the  World  Bank 
which  is  largely  subsidized  by  U.S.  tax¬ 
payers. 

President  Kennedy  wants  $4.9  billion 
of  our  tax  money  to  go  into  the  foreign 
aid  program  next  year,  about  $1.6  bil¬ 
lion  more  than  Congress  gave  him  last 
year.  The  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  cut 
about  $400  million  of  it.  Most  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  believed  that  we  should  assist 
needy  nations  wherever  possible.  After 
the  war,  we  all  accepted  the  idea  that 
we  should  assist  war-torn  Europe  and 
we  did.  Next  we  were  sold  the  idea — 
and  we  bought  it — that  we  should  help 
so-called  underdeveloped  countries  al¬ 
though  now  we  see  many  of  these  same 
countries  flooding  cheap  products  into 
our  country  and  getting  thereby  aid  on 
the  one  hand  and  our  jobs  on  the  other. 
What  we  have  never  accepted,  however, 
is  the  idea  that  obviously  was  there  all 
of  the  time — foreign  aid  forever. 


On  February  2,  1962,  Presidential  Ad¬ 
viser,  Chester  Bowles,  an  ardent  one- 
worlder,  said  “foreign  aid  will  be  with 
us  all  our  lives.”  He  added  that  “it  can 
be  expected  countries  with  Communist 
leanings  will  receive  such  aid.”  It  can 
be  shown  time  and  time  again  that  we 
have  the  complete  paradox  of  spending 
billions  for  defense — why  for  defense? 
Because  of  the  Communist  criminal  con¬ 
spiracy — and  at  the  same  time  millions 
flow  through  our  foreign  aid  syphon  to 
the  very  countries  threatening  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Probably  the  biggest  fallacy  in  the 
whole  job  of  selling  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  of  overselling.  President 
Kennedy  flatly  states  that  every  dollar  of 
the  $4.9  billion  aid  is  vital  to  this  coun¬ 
try  and  to  world  security.  The  truth 
probably  never  will  be  known  as  to  how 
badly  mismanaged  and  how  extravagant 
the  program  is  but  enough  of  the  iceberg 
is  visible  above  the  surface  to  know  it 
is  downright  deplorable. 

Last  month,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  released  a  report  which  told 
the  American  taxpayer  nothing  new.  It 
stated  that  “moneysaving  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  an  important  objective  in  the 
administration  of  U.S.  aid.”  A  few  of 
the  examples  of  poor  administration 
cited  were  first,  a  $5.3  million  military 
aid  project  in  Turkey  which  has  produced 
nothing  in  5  years;  second,  a  $10  million 
project  in  Korea  which  was  supposed  to 
get  underway  4  years  ago  but  has  not 
been  started;  third,  waste  of  $300,000  in 
South  Vietnam  on  trucks  that  could  have 
been  bought  cheaper;  and,  fourth,  an  $11 
million  highway  project  in  Vietnam 
approved  2  years  ago  which  is  not  even 
on  the  drawing  boards  yet. 

if  we  were  merely  spending  money 
unnecessarily  it  would  be  bad  enough. 
Unfortunately,  this  money  is  being  used 
to  promote  socialism  and  totalitarianism 
in  many  of  the  recipient  countries.  We 
are  encouraging  socialistic  reform  in 
South  America.  Our  Government  is 
showing  countries  how  to  force  up  the 
price  of  coffee  and  tin — to  the  adverse 
interest  of  American  consumers — by 
government  control.  Free  enterprise  and 
the  free  market  are  not  encouraged. 

Because  of  our  weakness  in  giving 
leadership,  we  invite  the  stealing  of 
American  property.  Does  this  cut  off 
foreign  aid?  No.  Starting  with  the 
recognition  of  Communist  Russia  in  the 
early  days  of  the  first  Roosevelt  adminis¬ 
tration  our  policy  has  allowed  the  steal¬ 
ing  of  American  property  with  impunity. 
Castro  expropriated  billions  in  American 
property  during  the  Eisenhower  adminis¬ 
tration  and  evoked  little  protest.  Presi¬ 
dent  Joao  Goulart,  of  Brazil,  literally 
stole  American  property  last  fall  and 
then  comes  to  Washington  to  get  the  red 
carpet  treatment  and  speak  before  a 
joint  session  of  Congress.  No  aid  should 
go  to  any  country  which  steals  American 
property. 

Another  fallacy  is  the  argument  that 
the  Soviets  will  give  aid  to  the  underde¬ 
veloped  countries  if  we  do  not  and  there¬ 
by  advance  the  cause  of  communism. 
Except  in  the  early  days  of  the  program, 
foreign  aid  has  done  very  little  to  check 
the  growth  of  communism.  The  Soviet 
Union  talks  of  financial  assistance  to 


countries  and  we  make  the  mistake  of 
assuming  that  their  aid  is  similar  to  ours. 
It  is  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  They  do  not  give  bona  fide  fi-. 
nancial  aid  except  in  rare  situations. 
They  give  Soviet  bloc  credits  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  Soviet  technicians,  labor,  and  so 
forth,  and  almost  always  force  the  re¬ 
cipient  country  to  make  a  reciprocal 
deal.  They  use  very  few  grants  and 
classify  most  of  their  assistance  as  loans. 
They  do  not  use  our  handout  method  but 
endeavor  to  tie  the  country  to  them  by 
use  of  credits  for  periods  of  10  or  15 
years,  thereby  exerting  influence  in  the 
country  for  many  years  after  our  large 
grants  are  forgotten. 

The  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment — AID — which  dispenses  the 
billions  in  foreign  aid  admitted  in  March 
that  it  was  possible  that  U.S.  aid  was 
mingled  with  Soviet  aid  in  18  nations. 
This  was  revealed  only  after  a  House 
subcommittee  uncovered  the  fact  that 
materials  purchased  by  American  aid 
had  been  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
Soviet-sponsored  hospital  in  Cambodia. 
AID  said  there  was  not  anything  star¬ 
tling  about  this  because  the  Communists 
help  us  once  in  a  while,  too. 

Every  dollar  is  needed?  A  few  weeks 
ago  we  read  of  Emperor  Haile  Selassie 
using  several  million  of  our  foreign  aid 
dollars  to  refurbish  his  yacht  with  gold 
wallpaper  and  the  trimmings  fitting  for 
a  potentate.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Representative  Wayne  Hays,  Democrat, 
recently  raised  the  roof  after  learning 
that  American  taxpayers  were  footing 
the  bill  for  $3,000  a  month  salaries  to 
Congolese  Cabinet  members  through  our 
foreign  aid.  These  are  but  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  we  are  doing. 

We  are  constantly  told  that  we  “owe” 
foreign  aid.  Even  to  the  extent,  the  do- 
gooders  say,  that  we  should  borrow  to 
give  it  away.  This  is  precisely  our  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  past  few  years.  Our  deficit 
spending  has  been  almost  exactly  the 
amount  of  our  foreign  aid.  We  have 
more  national  debt  than  the  combined 
debt  of  all  those  whom  we  are  aiding 
and  our  gold  reserves  are  running  out. 
Everything  points  to  a  situation  which 
would  make  reasonable  men  wonder  but 
the  Congress  and  the  President  con¬ 
tinue  on  their  merry  way.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it,  my  colleagues,  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  had  its  fill  of  this  Alice  in  Won¬ 
derland  approach  to  domestic  and  in¬ 
ternational  issues.  The  public  is  not  so 
gullible  or  so  easily  misled.  The  public 
surely  understands  the  Communist 
criminal  conspiracy  better  than  does  the 
State  Department.  More  commonsense 
prevails  among  the  people  back  home 
than  you  give  them  credit  for.  They  are 
generous,  they  are  humanitarian,  they 
want  to  help  their  neighbor  but  they  are 
also  interested  in  the  solvency  of  their 
Republic. 

Speaking  of  our  interest,  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  to  watch  the  efforts  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  in  watering  down  the 
Senate -passed  version  of  the  aid  program 
as  it  relates  to  foreign  assistance  to 
Communist  countries.  Here  is  one  issue 
with  which  the  public  is  concerned 
and,  in  my  opinion,  has  a  very  definite 
understanding.  I  urge  a  rollcall  vote 
on  this  matter  so  the  constituents  back 
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home  can  find  out  who  is  for  giving  our 
taxpayers’  money  to  further  communism. 
Let  those  who  so  believe  answer  at  the 

polls.  .  . 

The  most  fallacious  of  all  arguments  is 
given  to  support  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  Po¬ 
land,  and  the  other  Soviet  satellites.  I 
absolutely  oppose  aid  to  Communist 
countries.  The  worst  perversion  of  his¬ 
tory  is  perpetrated  to  justify  this  aid. 
We  are  told  that  conditions  are  better  in 
these  countries  since  our  aid  money  has 
flowed  to  their  governments.  This  is 
true.  There  was  unrest  before  our  aid 
because  communism  did  not  work  well 
and  the  people  began  to  protest.  Our 
aid  has  made  conditions  better  and 
helped  tranquilize  them.  They  now 
think  communism  works  and  they  will  be 
more  content.  A  double  blow  is  dealt  be¬ 
cause  those  who  are  working  against 
communism  within  these  countries  are 
hampered  in  their  efforts  to  return  these 
countries  to  the  free  world.  The  United 
States  looks  like  a  complete  fool  to  these 
patriotic  freedom  fighters.  Take  the 
time  to  talk  to  some  of  these  Polish  or 
Yugoslavian  anti-Communists.  They 
are  bewildered  at  the  foolishness  of 
America  in  assisting  their  oppressors. 
We  are  told  by  the  State  Department 
and  the  administration  that  this  foreign 
aid  helps  people  and  not  governments 
but  the  facts  do  not  substantiate  these 
arguments.  The  Communist  tyrants 
will  never  be  forced  to  face  the  wrath 
of  their  subjects  as  long  as  we  bail  out 
their  tottering  regimes. 

U.S.  policy  on  foreign  aid  has,  in  my 
judgment,  been  wavering,  unrealistic, 
and  susceptible  to  blackmail.  A  good 
example  was  cited  by  Time  magazine  in 
February  of  this  year  when  it  told  of 
Uruguay’s  Chief  of  State,  Victor  Haedo, 
bluntly  asking  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk: 

Tell  me,  that  aid  you  promised,  when  is  it 
coming  in? 

Rusk  replied: 

Very  soon,  Mr.  President,  just  as  soon  as 
Congress  approves  it. 

Haedo  then  snapped: 

Well,  then,  it  will  be  received  by  our  grand¬ 
sons. 

Secretary  Rusk  as  usual  just  took  it 
rather  than  explaining  to  President 
Haedo  that  we  were  doing  them  a  favor, 
after  all,  and  he  should  be  more  worried 
about  complying  with  the  conditions  we 
have  laid  down  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  in  our 
friend  buying  and  foolishness  in  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  A  general  loss  of  re¬ 
spect  can  be  expected  if  we  continue  to 
go  in  this  direction. 

Probably  the  most  regretable  .tactic 
is  that  of  telling  the  people  we  must 
continue  these  handouts  to  prevent  the 
Communists  from  taking  over.  “An 
empty  stomach  is  a  Communist  work¬ 
shop,”  we  are  told.  This  completely 
overlooks  the  historical  nature  of  com¬ 
munism  which  is  a  criminal  conspiracy 
and  not  a  philosophy.  Highly  developed 
countries  like  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 
were  taken  over  by  subversion,  not  hun¬ 
ger — subversion  and  our  lack  of  respon¬ 
sible  foreign  policy,  I  should  say.  Those 


who  would  frighten  us  in  to  believing 
that  the  Communists  will  take  over  un¬ 
less  we  pour  our  dollars  by  the  billion 
never  try  to  answer  the  China  riddle  or 
the  fact  that  communism  and  socialism 
have  never  really  solved  any  problems 
in  the  countries  of  the  world.  The 
Chinese  have  communism  and  they  are 
hungry.  Except  for  our  aid  the  people 
of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  would  probably 
be  in  revolt. 

All  one  needs  to  do  is  to  read  the  head¬ 
lines  and  articles  in  our  newspapers. 
The  Washington  Star  of  June  9,  1962, 
carried  an  article  in  which  it  was  stated: 

Anti-American  demonstrations  spread  in 
South  Korea  today.  The  U.Si  Army  ordered 
American  military  personnel  in  the  Seoul 
area  restricted  to  base  except  for  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

U.S.  aid  to  Korea  as  of  June  30,  1961 
was  $4.6  billion: 

The  New  York  Times  of  June  9,  1962: 

Colombo,  Ceylon. — Minister  of  trade  Ti- 
kiri  Banda  Ilangaratne  announced  today  the 
Government  seizure  of  further  properties  of 
Esso,  Shell,  and  Caltex  oil  companies  in 
Ceylon. 

U.S.  aid  to  Ceylon  has  been  $63  million. 

New  York  Times  of  June  11,  1962: 

Athens. — The  Government  appealed  to 
farmers  today  to  limit  wheat-growing  on  the 
ground  that  it  deprived  Greece  of  substantial 
United  States  aid  in  agricultural  surpluses. 

Greece  has  received  $2.95  billion  in 
U.S.  aid. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  Common 
Market  and  how  they  are  going  to  be  the 
whiz  kids  in  economic  competition  from 
now  on.  Well,  we  have  given  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  countries  $22.8  billion  in 
U.S.  aid. 

On  May  Day,  1962,  President  Sukarno, 
of  Indonesia,  declared  that  he  had 
brought  respectability  to  that  country’s 
Communists  because  he  was  convinced 
that  they  were  beneficial  to  the  young 
nation.  While  trying  to  establish  a  So¬ 
cialist  state  himself,  he  noted  in  a  speech 
before  the  closing  session  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  Congress: 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  removed  the 
Communist  phobia  from  the  minds  of  our 
people.  Two  years  ago  communism  was  re¬ 
garded  as  Satan  and  Devil  by  the  majority  of 
the  Indonesian  people. 

Now,  that  is  real  progress.  We  have 
literally  poured  foreign  aid  dollars  into 
that  country — over  one-half  billion  dol¬ 
lars — -and  he  has  pursued  a  policy  which 
in  his  own  words  has  removed  the 
“phobia”  about  communism.  Indonesia 
has  been  purchasing  cruisers,  destroyers 
and  submarines  from  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  to  strengthen  her  military  estab¬ 
lishment  for  the  proposed  takeover  of 
Dutch  New  Guinea.  More  of  what  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Representa¬ 
tive  Walter  Judd,  referred  to  as  our 
policy  of  “trying  to  make  friends  out 
of  our  enemies  by  making  enemies  out 
of  our  friends.” 

In  Ghana,  we  have  helped  build  a  des¬ 
potic  reign  of  terror  with  our  support 
and  dollars.  President  Kwame  Nkru- 
mah  is  running  a  police  state  yet  only 
last  year  the  United  States  pledged  $133 
million  to  help  finance  a  huge  power 
dam  and  aluminum  plant  on  the  Volta 
River.  Item:  On  May  1, 1962,  it  was  an¬ 


nounced  in  Moscow  that  President 
Nkrumah  had  been  awarded  the  Lenin 
Peace  Prize. 

Another  Lenin  Peace  Prize  winner. 
President  Sekou  Toure  found  the  way  to 
make  the  dollars  jingle.  Though  toeing 
the  Communist  line,  he  claims  his  little 
country  of  Guinea  is  threatened  by  Com¬ 
munist  takeover. 

In  Cambodia,  Prince  Norodom  Siha¬ 
nouk  has  said: 

Be  sure  of  one  thing:  in  spite  of  ail  the 
disapproval  of  the  West  will  never  aban¬ 
don  my  friendship  with  the  Chinese  and  the 
Russians.  I  will  never  give  them  up. 

That  is  all  right,  we  will  drop  $270 
million  in  that  country  because,  after 
all,  there  is  a  chance. 

Trade  and  aid  has  been  stepped  up 
during  the  Kennedy  administration  to 
the  Communist  bloc  countries.  Secre¬ 
tary  Rusk  artfully  sells  the  idea  that 
Communists  are  not  really  Communists 
if  they  live  in  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and 
so  forth.  Item:  we  build  a  steel  mill  for 
Poland  at  the  same  time  they  are  offer¬ 
ing  $32.1  million  to  India  as  a  long-term 
loan.  These  facts  would  be  humorous  if 
they  were  not  so  tragic. 

On  June  22  of  this  year,  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Cheddi  B.  Jagan,  of  British  Guiana, 
acknowledged  that  he  could  be  described 
as  a  Communist,  according  to  a  New 
York  Times  article.  Dr.  Jagan  was  giv¬ 
ing  evidence  before  a  commission  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  February  riots  at  George¬ 
town  and  said  he  believed  the  Communist 
creed  of  “each  according  to  his  ability; 
each  according  to  his  need.”  Yet,  he 
will  be  holding  his  hands  out  for  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  and  we  will  give  it  to  him.  Will 
he  build  a  free  government  or  a  Com¬ 
munist  government  with  this  money? 
You  answer  the  question. 

On  the  same  day,  Prime  Minister 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  complained  bitterly 
that  the  United  States  and  Britain  had 
voted  against  India  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Security  Council’s  consideration  of 
the  dispute  over  Kashmir.  He  said  that 
their  actions  cast  “doubt”  on  their  good 
will  toward  India  and  that  all  the  good 
will  built  up  over  the  years  “is  washed 
out  in  one  stroke”  by  a  “speech  made 
and  a  vote  cast.”  Now,  that  is  a  good 
example  of  the  success  of  our  foreign  aid 
program.  We  have  given  India  over 
$2.4  billion  but  it  is  all  washed  out  in 
one  stroke.  Will  not  we  ever  wake  up? 
You  do  not  have  to  use  anything  more 
than  commonsense  to  see  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  and  how  foolish  we  are.  Mr. 
Nehru  continued: 

Speeches  made  by  the  U.S.  Representative 
in  the  Security  Council  meeting  on  Goa 
hurt  us,  annoyed  us,  irritated  us,  angered  us. 

India  votes  with  the  Communist  bloc 
more  often  than  with  us  and  that  is  not 
supposed  to  annoy  us,  irritate  us,  anger 
us — no,  we  just  continue  pouring  out  the 
dollars.  Does  this  make  good  sense? 

Our  latest  spat  with  India  is  over  their 
purchase  of  Mig  fighters  from  Russia. 
It  appears  the  issue  will  be  settled  and 
they  will  not  buy  them  from  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  Krishna  Menon  will  reluctantly 
agree  to  purchase  of  British  or  French 
planes  provided  they  are  paid  for  by 
U.S.  dollars.  Another  victory  for  our 
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hard-hitting  State  Department  and  the 
foreign  aid  bureaucrats. 

What  should  we  do  about  foreign  aid? 
The  answer  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  the 
realm  of  domestic  waste,  duplication, 
and  inefficiency — turn  off  the  tax  dollar 
spigot.  •  Foreign  aid  was  founded  on  a 
humanitarian  instinct  at  a  time  of  dire 
need.  It  has  been  maintained  by  over¬ 
selling  its  need — indeed,  some  say  that 
we  “owe”  it — on  a  false  understanding 
of  what  the  Communists  are  doing.  In 
1948,  450  people  were  employed  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  program.  Thirteen  years 
and  over  $80  billion  later,  this  staff  has 
gi-own  to  12,000  persons  who  direct  2,000 
projects  with  an  additional  9,000  persons 
engaged  in  military  assistance  alone. 
We  are  long  past  due  the  time  when 
we  should  examine  this  giveaway  pro¬ 
gram  very  closely,  cut  it  drastically,  and 
use  it  only  where  we  are  promoting  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11921)  to  amend  further  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  689,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

This  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentlewoman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Iam. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
qualifies.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mi’s.  Church  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  11921,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  the  previous 
question  was  ordered.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  250,  nays  164,  not  voting  22, 
as  follows; 


[Roll  No.  163] 
YEAS — 250 


Addabbo 

Garmatz 

Natcher 

Albert 

Gary 

Nedzi 

Anfuso 

Giaimo 

Nelsen 

Arends 

Gilbert 

Nix 

Ashley 

Glenn 

Norblad 

Aspinall 

Gonzalez 

O'Brien,  Ill. 

Auchincloss 

Granahan 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Avery 

Gray 

O'Hara,  HI. 

Ayres 

Green,  Oreg. 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Bailey 

Green,  Pa. 

Olsen 

Baldwin 

Griffin 

O'Neill 

Barrett 

Griffiths 

Osmers 

Barry 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Ostertag 

Bass,  N.H. 

Halleck 

Patman 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Halpern 

Perkins 

Bates 

Hansen 

Peterson 

Beck  worth 

Harding 

Philbin 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Hardy 

Pike 

Blatnik 

Hays 

Pirnie 

Boggs 

Healey 

Price 

Boland 

Hebert 

Pucinski 

Bolling 

Hechler 

Purcell 

Bolton 

Herlong 

Quie 

Boykin 

Holifield 

Randall 

Brademas 

Holland 

Reuss 

Breeding 

Huddleston 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Riehlman 

Bromwell 

Joelson 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Brooks 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Broomfield 

Johnson,  Md. 

Robison 

Broyhill 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rodino 

Buckley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Burke,  Ky. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rooney 

Burke,  Mass. 

Judd 

Roosevelt 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Karsten 

Rosenthal 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Karth 

Rostenkowski 

Cahill 

Kastenmeier 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Cannon 

Kearns 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Carey 

Kee 

St.  Germain 

Celler 

Keith 

Santangelo 

Chelf 

Kelly 

Schneebeli 

Chiperfield 

Keogh 

Schweiker 

Clark 

Kilburn 

Schwengel 

Coad 

King,  Calif. 

Scranton 

Cohelan 

King,  Utah 

Seely-Brown 

Conte 

Kirwan 

Selden 

Cook 

Kluczynski 

Shelley 

Cooley 

Kunkel 

Sheppard 

Corbett 

Lane 

Sibal 

Corman 

Lankford 

Sisk 

Curtin 

Lesinski 

Slack 

Daddario 

Libonati 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dague 

Lindsay 

Smith,  Miss. 

Daniels 

Loser 

Spence 

Dawson 

McDowell 

Springer 

Delaney 

McFall 

Stafford 

Dent 

Macdonald 

Staggers 

Denton 

MacGregor 

Stratton 

Diggs 

Madden 

Stubblefield 

Dingell 

Magnuson 

Sullivan 

Dominick 

Mahon 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Dooley 

Mailliard 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Downing 

Marshall 

Thornberry 

Doyle 

Martin,  Mass. 

Toll 

Dulski 

Mathias 

Trimble 

Dwyer 

Matthews 

Tupper 

Edmondson 

Meader 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Elliott 

Merrow 

Ullman 

Ellsworth 

Miller,  Clem 

Vanik 

Everett 

Miller, 

Van  Zandt 

Evins 

George  P. 

Vinson 

Fallon 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Wallhauser 

Farbstein 

Milliken 

Walter 

Fascell 

Mills 

Watts 

Feighan 

Monagan 

Weis 

Fenton 

Montoya 

Westland 

Finnegan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Whalley 

Fino 

Morgan 

Widnall 

Fogarty 

Morrison 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Ford 

Morse 

Wright 

Frelinghuysen 

Mosher 

Yates 

Friedel 

Moss 

Zablocki 

Fulton 

Multer 

Zelenko 

Gallagher 

Murphy 

NAYS— 164 

Abbitt 

Becker 

Cederberg 

Abernethy 

Beermann 

Chamberlain 

Adair 

Belcher 

Chenoweth 

Alexander 

Bell 

Church 

Alger 

Bennett,  Mich. 

,  Clancy 

Andersen, 

Berry 

Collier 

Minn. 

Betts 

Colmer 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Bonner 

Cramer 

Andrews 

Bow 

Cunningham 

Ashbrook 

Bray 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Ashmore 

Brown 

Davis, 

Baker 

Bruce 

James  C. 

Baring 

Burleson 

Davis,  John  W. 

Battin 

Casey 

Derounian 

Derwinski 

King,  N.Y. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Devine 

Kitchin 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Dole 

Knox 

Roudebush 

Dorn 

Kornegay 

Roush 

Dowdy 

Kyi 

Rousselot 

Durno 

Laird 

Rutherford 

Findley 

Landrum 

St.  George 

Fisher 

Langen 

Saylor 

Flynt 

Latta 

Schadeberg 

Forrester 

Lennon 

Schenck 

Fountain 

Lipscomb 

Scherer 

Garland 

McCulloch 

Scott 

Gathings 

McDonough 

Shipley 

Gavin 

Mclntire 

Short 

Goodell 

McMillan 

Shriver 

Goodling 

McVey 

Sikes 

Grant 

Mack 

Siler 

Gross 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Gubser 

May 

Smith,  Va. 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Michel 

Steed 

Haley 

Minshall 

Stephens 

Hall 

Moeller 

Taylor 

Harris 

Moore 

Teague,  Calif. 

Harrison,  Va. 

Moorehead, 

Teague,  Tex. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Ohio 

Thomas 

Harsha 

Morris 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Moulder 

Tollefson 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Murray 

Tuck 

Hemphill 

Norrell 

Van  Pelt 

Henderson 

Nygaard 

Waggonner 

Hiestand 

O’Konski 

Weaver 

Hoeven 

Passman 

Wharton 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Pelly 

Whitener 

Hosmer 

Pilcher 

Whitten 

Hull 

Pillion 

Wiclcersham 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Poage 

Williams 

Jarman 

Poff 

Willis 

Jennings 

Ray 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Jensen 

Reece 

Winstead 

Johansen 

Reifel 

Young 

Jonas 

Kilgore 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rivers,  S.C. 

Younger 

NOT  VOTING- 

—22 

Alford 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Rains 

Blitch 

Horan 

Riley 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Kowalski 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

McSween 

Saund 

Donohue 

Mason 

Taber 

Flood 

Pfost 

Thompson,  La. 

Frazier 

Powell 

Utt 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Donohue  for,  with  Mrs.  Riley  against. 

Mr.  Frazier  for,  with  Mr.  McSween  against. 

Mr.  Kowalski  for,  with  Mr.  Alford  against. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mrs. 
Blitch  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Mason  against. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Hoffman  of  Michigan  against. 

Mr.  Rains  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Flood  for,  with  Mr.  Taber  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mrs.  Pfost  with  Mr.  Horan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mi'.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  make  corrections  as  to  the 
section  and  subsection  numbers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  amendments  adopted 
by  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  689,  I  call  up  the 
bill  S.  2996  and  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text 
of  the  bill  H.R.  11921  as  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1962”. 

PART  I - ACT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  1961 

Chapter  1 — Short  title  and  policy 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  contain¬ 
ing  a  statement  of  policy,  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  paragraph:  “It  is  further  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  support  for  the  peace¬ 
ful  uses  of  atomic  energy  should  be  con¬ 
tinued,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  programs 
of  assistance  under  this  part  to  each  country 
receiving  such  assistance,  as  well  as  such 
country’s  own  programs  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  should  be  reviewed  by  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittees  appointed  by  the  President  to  advise 
the  President  and  the  Congress  whether  such 
programs  will  be  effective  in  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  in  bringing  about 
the  economic  development  of  such  coun¬ 
tries.” 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  seventh  paragraph  the 
following: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  requests 
for  appropriations  to  carry  out  programs  of 
assistance  tinder  this  Act  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  information  with  respect  to  the 
priorities  assigned  among  the  countries  re¬ 
ceiving  assistance  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
appropriations  are  requested. 

“It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
in  the  administration  of  these  funds  great 
attention  and  consideration  should  be  given 
to  those  countries  which  share  the  view  of 
the  United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and 
which  do  not,  as  a  result  of  United  States 
assistance,  divert  their  own  economic  re¬ 
sources  to  military  or  propaganda  efforts, 
supported  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Commu¬ 
nist  China,  and  directed  against  the  United 
States  or  against  other  countries  receiving 
aid  under  this  Act.” 

(c)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph 
the  following  new  sentence:  “It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that,  where  feasible,  the  United 
States  Government  invite  friendly  nations 
to  join  in  missions  to  consult  with  countries 
which  are  recipients  of  assistance  under  this 
part  on  the  possibilities  for  joint  action  to 
assure  the  effective  development  of  plans 
for  the  economic  development  of  such  re¬ 
cipient  countries  and  the  effective  use  of 
assistance  provided  them;  and  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  may  request  the  assistance  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  in  bringing  about  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  missions.” 

Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 
Title  II — Development  Grants  and  Technical 
Cooperation 

Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961;  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development 
grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  211(a),  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  strike  out  “In  so  doing” 
in  the  second  sentence  and  substitute  “In 
furnishing  assistance  to  countries  and  areas 
under  this  title”. 

(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  au¬ 
thorization,  strike  out  “1962”  and  “$380,- 
000,000”  and  substitute  “1963"  and  $300,- 
000,000”,  respectively. 

(c)  Strike  out  section  213,  which  relates 
to  atoms  for  peace. 


Title  III — Investment  Guaranties 

Sec.  103.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guar¬ 
anties,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  221(b)  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  “$1,000- 
000,000”  in  the  proviso  and  substitute 
“$1,300,000,000”. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  the  words 
preceding  the  first  proviso  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “where  the  President 
determines  such  action  to  be  important  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
assuring  against  loss  of  any  loan  invest¬ 
ment  for  housing  projects  with  appropriate 
participation  by  the  private  investor  in  the 
loan  risk  and  in  accordance  with  the  for¬ 
eign  and  financial  policies  of  the  United 
States,  or  assuring  against  loss  of  not  to 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  any  other  invest¬ 
ment  due  to  such  risks  as  the  President  may 
determine,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  may  determine”. 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “$90,000,- 
000”  in  the  third  proviso  and  substitute 
“$180,000,000”,  and  after  the  word  “guar¬ 
anty”  insert  the  following:  “in  the  case  of 
a  loan  shall  exceed  $25,000,000  and  no  other 
such  guaranty”. 

(b)  Amend  section  222,  which  relates  to 
general  provisions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (d)  insert  ",  and  out  of 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  title” 
before  the  period. 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (f ) : 

“(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 

appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.” 

(c)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  in  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “$10,- 
000,000”  in  the  second  sentence  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “$60,000,000”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out  “and 
(e)  ”  and  substitute  “(e) ,  and  (f)  ”. 

Title  IV— Surveys  of  Investment 
Opportunities 

Sec.  104.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  surveys  of  investment  opportun¬ 
ities,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and 
substituting  “1963”. 

Alliance  for  Progress 

Sec.  105.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of ,  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  development  assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  title 
VI,  as  follows: 

“Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 

“Sec.  251.  General  Authority. — (a)  It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  historic, 
economic,  political,  and  geographic  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  American  peoples  and  Re¬ 
publics  are  unique  and  of  special  significance 
and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers  great 
hope  for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  relationships  among 
them.  Accordingly,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine  in  order  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of  coun¬ 
tries  and  areas  in  Latin  America. 

“(b)  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title 
shall  be  directed  toward  the  development 
of  human  as  well  as  economic  resources.  In 
furnishing  assistance  to  countries  and  areas 
under  this  title,  the  President  shall  take 
into  account  ( 1 )  the  principles  of  the  Act  of 
Bogota  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este, 
and  in  particular  the  extend  to  which  the 
recipient  country  or  area  is  showing  a  re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political. 


and  social  concerns  of  its  people  and 
demonstrating  a  clear  determination  to  take 
effective  self-help  measures;  (2)  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity  to  be  financed;  (3)  the  consistency  of 
the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to, 
other  development  activities  being  under¬ 
taken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution  to 
realizable  long-range  objectives;  and  (4) 
the  possible  effects  upon  the  United  States 
economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  assistance 
involved.  In  making  loans  under  this  title 
from  funds  which  are  required  to  be  used 
for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  inter¬ 
est  in  United  States  dollars,  the  President 
shall  take  into  account,  in  addition  to  the 
considerations  named  in  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tence,  whether  financing  could  be  obtained 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free  world 
sources  on  reasonable  terms  and  the  efforts 
made  by  recipient  nations  to  repatriate  cap¬ 
ital  invested  in  other  countries  by  their  own 
citizens.  The  provisions  of  sections  201(d), 
202(b),  202(c),  and  204  shall  be  applicable 
to  such  loans,  and  they  shall  be  made  only 
upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of 
repayment. 

“(c)  The  authority  of  section  614(a)  may 
not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of 
this  title  with  respect  to  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  this  title  which  are  required  to  be 
used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and 
interest  in  United  States  dollars,  and  the 
authority  of  section  610  may  be  used  to 
transfer  such  funds  only  to  funds  made 
available  for  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I. 

“(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of 
this  Act  and  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
President  shall,  when  requested  by  a  friendly 
country  and  when  appropriate,  assist  in  fos¬ 
tering  measures  of  agrarian  reform,  includ¬ 
ing  colonization  and  redistribution  of  land, 
with  a  view  to  insuring  a  wider  and  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  ownership  of 
land. 

“(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this 
title,  consistently  with  and  for  the  purposes 
of  section  601(b)  (4)  of  this  Act,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  or  any  other 
departments  and  agencies  designated  by  the 
President  shall  provide  such  assistance  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  make 
effective  the  efforts  of  the  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

“Sec.  252.  Authorization. — There  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  use 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  and  not  to 
exceed  $800,000,000  for  use  beginning  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1964  through  1966, 
which  sums  are  authorized  to  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended  and  which,  except  for 
not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  be 
available  only  for  loans  payable  as  to  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars." 
Chapter  3 — International  organizations  and 
programs 

Sec.  106.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  international  organizations  and 
programs,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962” 
and  “$153,500,000”  and  substituting  “1963” 
and  “$148,900,000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 

Sec.  107.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “1962”  and  “$465,000,000” 
and  substituting  “1963”  and  “$400,000,000”, 
respectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 

Sec.  108.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
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lates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “1962”  and  substituting 
“1963”. 

PART  II - INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND  SECURITY 

ACT  OP  1961 

Chapter  2 — Military  assistance 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  506,  which  relates  to  con¬ 
ditions  of  eligibility,  add  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

“(c)  The  President  shall  regularly  reduce 
and,  with  such  deliberate  speed  as  orderly 
procedure  and  other  relevant  considerations, 
including  prior  commitments,  will  permit, 
shall  terminate  all  further  grants  of  military 
equipment  and  supplies  to  any  country  hav¬ 
ing  sufficient  wealth  to  enable  it,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President,  to  maintain  and 
equip  its  own  military  forces  at  adequate 
strength,  without  undue  burden  to  its  econ¬ 
omy.” 

(b)  In  section  507(a),  which  relates  to 
sales,  insert  “not  less  than”  before  “the 
value”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  In  section  510(a),  which  relates  to 
special  authority,  strike  out  “1962”  in  the 
first  and  second  sentences  and  substitute 
“1963”. 

(d)  In  section  511(b),  which  relates  to 
restrictions  on  military  aid  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  strike  out  “military  assistance  programs” 
and  insert  “grant  programs  of  defense  arti¬ 
cles”. 

PART  III 

Chapter  1 — General  provisions 

Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  606,  which  relates  to  patents 
and  technical  information,  strike  out  sub¬ 
section  (c) . 

(b)  In  section  610,  which  relates  to  trans¬ 
fers  between  accounts,  designate  the  present 
language  as  subsection  (a)  and  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  subsection : 

“(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  in  sections  451,  510,  and  614  shall 
not  be  used  to  augment  appropriations  made 
available  pursuant  to  sections  636(g)  (1)  and 
637  or  used  otherwise  to  finance  activities 
which  normally  would  be  financed  from  ap¬ 
propriations  for  administrative  expenses.” 

(c)  In  section  611(a),  which  relates  to 
completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  strike 
out  “and  II”  and  substitute  “,  II,  and  VI”. 

(d)  Strike  out  section  618,  which  relates 
to  economic  assistance  to  Latin  America,  and 
substitute  a  new  section  618  as  follows: 

“Sec.  618.  Use  of  Settlement  Receipts. — 
United  States  dollars  directly  paid  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan  Re¬ 
garding  the  Settlement  of  Postwar  Economic 
Assistance  to  Japan  may  be  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  to  the  President 
in  any  appropriation  Act,  within  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  part  I  of  this  Act,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  that  part.” 

(e)  Amend  section  620,  which  relates  to 
restrictions  on  assistance  to  certain  coun¬ 
tries,  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“(c)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  country 
which  is  indebted  to  any  United  States  citi¬ 
zen  for  goods  or  services  furnished  or  or¬ 
dered  where  (i)  such  citizen  has  exhausted 
available  legal  remedies,  which  shall  include 
arbitration,  or  (ii)  the  debt  is  not  denied 
or  contested  by  such  government,  or  (iii) 
such  indebtedness  arises  under  an  uncondi¬ 
tional  guaranty  of  payment  given  by  such 
government,  or  any  predecessor  government, 
directly  or  indirectly,  through  any  controlled 


entity:  Provided,  That  the  President  does  not 
find  such  action  contrary  to  the  national 
security.” 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President 
determines  that  a  nation  or  a  political  sub¬ 
division  thereof  has  after  January  1,  1962, 
(1)  nationalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise 
seized  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  United  States  citizens  or  entities  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  section  221(b),  or  (2)  im¬ 
posed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  property 
or  the  owners  thereof  discriminatory  taxes 
or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance 
or  operational  conditions  not  imposed  or 
enforced  with  respect  to  property  of  a  like 
nature  owned  or  operated  by  its  own  na¬ 
tionals  or  the  nationals  of  any  government 
other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  failed  within  six  months 
following  the  taking  of  action  in  either  of 
such  categories  to  take  steps  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  appropriate  and  ade¬ 
quate  to  remedy  such  situation  and  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  obligations  under  international 
law  toward  such  citizens  and  entities,  in¬ 
cluding  the  prompt  payment  in  convertible 
foreign  exchange  to  the  owner  or  owners  of 
such  property  so  nationalized,  expropriated, 
or  otherwise  seized,  or  to  arrange,  with  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  concerned,  for  sub¬ 
mitting  the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  or  conciliation  in  accordance  with  pro¬ 
cedures  under  which  a  final  and  binding 
decision  or  settlement  will  be  reached  and 
full  payment  or  arrangements  with  the 
owners  for  such  payment  made  within 
twelve  months  following  such  submission, 
the  President  shall  suspend  assistance  under 
this  Act  to  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  appropriate  steps  are  being  taken  and 
no  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  the  President  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“(f)  Assistance  to  India  under  this  Act 
and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1963  shall  not  exceed  the 
value  of  funds  obligated  or  committed  for 
such  assistance  during  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

“(g)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  and  no  commodities  may  be 
sold  or  given  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  any  country  known  to  be 
dominated  by  communism  or  Marxism.  This 
restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to 
any  authority  contained  in  this  Act. 

“(h)  Nothing  contained  in  subsection  (g) 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  if  prior  to  furnishing  such  assist¬ 
ance  the  President  finds  (1)  that  a  recipient 
country  is  not  participating  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  in  any  policy  or  program  for  the 
Communist  conquest  of  the  world,  and  (2) 
that  such  recipient  country  is  not  controlled 
by  any  country  promoting  the  Communist 
conquest  of  the  world,  and  (3)  that  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  such  assistance  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  national  security  of  the  United  States, 
and  (4)  that  the  President  notifies  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  his  intention  to  furnish  such  assistance.” 

Chapter  2 — Administrative  provisions 
Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  621,  which  relates  to  exer¬ 
cise  of  functions,  delete  “(a)  ”  and  strike  out 
subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e). 

(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to 
statutory  officers,  by  striking  out  subsection 
(d)  and  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub¬ 
section  “(d)”,  inserting  in  paragraph  2(A) 
of  redesignated  subsection  (d)  ",  and  pro¬ 


grams  being  conducted  by  United  States 
Government  agencies  under  Public  Law  86- 
735,”  after  “Peace  Corps”,  and  inserting  in 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (7)  of  redesignated  sub¬ 
section  (d)  and  Public  Law  86-735”  after 
“part  II  of  this  Act”. 

(c)  Amend  section  625,  which  relates  to 
employment  of  personnel,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “seventy- 
six”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “one 
hundred  and  twenty-five”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)  add  the  following 
proviso  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para¬ 
graph  (2)  :  “:  Provided  further.  That,  when¬ 
ever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  im¬ 
portant  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  initially  assign  personnel  un¬ 
der  this  paragraph  for  duty  within  the 
United  States  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one 
year  pending  assignment  outside  the  United 
States.” 

(d)  In  section  629(b),  which  relates  to 
status  of  personnel  detailed,  strike  out  “624 

(e)”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
“624(d)”. 

(e)  In  section  634(a),  which  relates  to 
reports  and  information,  insert  the  following 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence:  “and  on  progress  under  the  free¬ 
dom  of  navigation  and  nondiscrimination 
declaration  contained  in  section  102”. 

(f)  In  section  635(h),  which  relates  to 
general  authorities,  strike  out  “and  V”  and 
substitute  “,  V,  and  VI”  and  strike  out 
“made”. 

(g)  Amend  section  637,  which  relates  to 
administrative  expenses,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “1962”  and 
“$50,000,000”  and  substitute  “1963”  and 
“$55,000,000”,  respectively. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “to  the 
Secretary  of  State”. 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  provisions 

Sec.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  643,  which  relates  to  saving 
provisions,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub¬ 
section  (d) . 

(b)  Section  644(m),  which  relates  to  defi¬ 
nitions,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “as  grant 
assistance”  in  subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

(c)  Section  645,  which  relates  to  unex¬ 
pended  balances,  is  amended  by  inserting 
“this  Act  or”  after  “pursuant  to”. 

PART  IV - AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  401.  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  repealed,  which 
repeal  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amend¬ 
ments  contained  in  such  part. 

Sec.  402.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  1, 
1956  (70  Stat.  890),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para¬ 
graph  : 

“(b)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  foreign 
countries  through  the  prompt  settlement  of 
certain  claims,  settle  and  pay  any  meritori¬ 
ous  claim  against  the  United  States  which  is 
presented  by  a  government  of  a  foreign 
country  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  per¬ 
sonal  property  of,  or  personal  injury  to  or 
death  of,  any  national  of  such  foreign  coun¬ 
try:  Provided,  That  such  claim  is  not  cogniz¬ 
able  under  any  other  statute  or  international 
agreement  of  the  United  States  and  can  be 
settled  for  not  more  than  $15,000  or  the 
foreign  currency  equivalent  thereof.” 

Sec.  403.  Section  102(a)(3)  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  (Public  Law  87-256,  approved  Septem¬ 
ber  21,  1961)  is  hereby  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  the  word  “abroad”  after  the  word  “ex¬ 
positions”.  The  amendment  made  by  this 
section  shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  any  fair  or  exposition  within  the  United 
States  for  which  an  appropriation  has  been 
provided. 
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Sec.  404.  The  first  section,  of  the  Act  au¬ 
thorizing  participation  in  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Union  (22  U.S.C.  276)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

“An  appropriation  of  $48,000  annually  is 
authorized,  $21,000  of  which  shall  be  for  the 
annual  contributions  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  international  arbitration;  and 
$27,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  to  assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
American  group  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  an  ap¬ 
propriation  is  made,  such  appropriation  to 
be  disbursed  on  vouchers  to  be  approved  by 
the  President  and  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  group.” 

PART  V - MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAMS 

Sec.  501.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
“Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of 
1962”. 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  President  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  continue  membership  for  the 
United  States  in  the  Intergovernmental  Com¬ 
mittee  for  European  Migration  in  accordance 
with  its  constitution  approved  in  Venice, 
Italy,  on  October  19,  1963.  For  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  the  movement  of  refugees  and 
migrants  and  to  enhance  the  economic  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  developing  countries  by  providing 
for  a  coordinated  supply  of  selected  man¬ 
power,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment  by 
the  United  States  of  its  contributions  to  the 
Committee  for  the  effectuation  of  its  pur¬ 
poses,  and  ail  necessary  salaries  and  expenses 
incident  to  United  States  participation  in  the 
Committee. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  from  time  to  time — 

(1)  for  contributions  to  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  for  assistance  to  refugees  under  his 
mandate  or  in  behalf  of  whom  he  is  exercis¬ 
ing  his  good  offices; 

(2)  for  assistance  to  or  in  behalf  of  refu¬ 
gees  designated  by  the  President  (by  class, 
group,  or  designation  of  their  respective 
countries  of  origin  or  areas  of  residence) 
when  the  President  determines  that  such 
assistance  will  contribute  to  the  defense,  or 
to  the  security,  or  to  the  foreign  policy  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  for  assistance  to  or  in  behalf  of  refu¬ 
gees  in  the  United  States  whenever  the  Pres¬ 
ident  shall  determine  that  such  assistance 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States : 
Provided,  That  the  term  “refugees”  as  herein 
used  means  aliens  who  (A)  because  of  per¬ 
secution  or  fear  of  persecution  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  or  political  opinion,  fled  from 
a  country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  (B) 
cannot  return  thereto  because  of  fear  of  per¬ 
secution  on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  polit¬ 
ical  opinion;  and  (C)  are  in  urgent  need  of 
assistance  for  the  essentials  of  life; 

(4)  for  assistance  to  State  or  local  public 
agencies  providing  services  for  substantial 
numbers  of  individuals  who  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  paragraph  (3)  (other  than 
clause  (C)  thereof)  for  (A)  health  services 
and  educational  services  to  such  individuals, 
and  (B)  special  training  for  employment  and 
services  related  thereto; 

(5)  for  transportation  to,  and  resettlement 
in,  other  areas  of  the  United  States  of  in¬ 
dividuals  who  meet  the  requirements  of  para¬ 
graph  (3)  (other  than  clause  (C)  thereof) 
and  who,  having  regard  for  their  income  and 
other  resources,  need  assistance  in  obtaining 
such  service;  and 

(6)  for  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
projects  for  employment  or  refresher  pro¬ 
fessional  training  of  individuals  who  meet 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  (other 
than  clause  (C)  thereof)  and  who,  having  re¬ 


gard  for  their  income  and  resources,  need 
such  employment  or  need  assistance  in  ob¬ 
taining  such  retraining. 

(c)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it 
to  be  important  to  the  national  interest,  not 
exceeding  $10,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  use  under  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  may 
be  transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with, 
funds  made  available  for  this  part  in  order 
to  meet  unexpected  urgent  refuge  and  mi¬ 
gration  needs. 

(d)  The  President  shall  keep  the  appro¬ 
priate  committees  of  Congress  informed  of 
the  use  of  funds  and  the  exercise  of  func¬ 
tions  authorized  in  this  part. 

(e)  Unexpended  balances  of  funds  made 
available  under  authority  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  allocated  or  transferred  for  the  purposes 
of  sections  405(a),  405(c),  405(d),  and 
451(c)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  and  may  be  consolidated  with  appro¬ 
priations  authorized  by  this  section.  Funds 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  503.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  the  President  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  make  loans,  advances,  and  grants 
to,  make  and  perform  agreements  and  con¬ 
tracts  with,  or  enter  into  other  transactions 
with,  any  individual,  corporation,  or  other 
body  of  persons,  Government  or  Government 
agency,  whether  within  or  without  the 
United  States,  and  international  and  inter¬ 
governmental  organizations;  and 

(2)  to  accept  and  use  money,  funds,  prop¬ 
erty,  and  services  of  any  kind  made  available 
by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant,  or  otherwise 
for  such  purposes. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it 
to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  functions  authorized  under  this 
part  may  be  performed  without  regard  to 
such  provisions  of  law  (other  than  the  Re¬ 
negotiation  Act  of  1951  (65  Stat.  7),  as 
amended)  regulating  the  making,  perform¬ 
ance,  amendment,  or  modification  of  con¬ 
tracts  and  the  expenditure  of  funds  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  the  President 
may  specify. 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  designate  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
any  official  thereof  who  is  required  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  perform 
any  functions  conferred  upon  the  President 
by  this  part.  If  the  President  shall  so  specify, 
any  individual  so  designated  under  this  sub¬ 
section  is  authorized  to  redelegate  to  any 
of  his  subordinates  any  functions  authorized 
to  be  performed  by  him  under  this  sub¬ 
section,  except  the  function  of  exercising  the 
waiver  authority  specified  in  section  503(b) 
of  this  part. 

(b)  The  President  may  allocate  or  transfer 
to  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  any  part  of  any  funds  available  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes'of  this  part.  Such 
funds  shall  be  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which 
authorized  in  accordance  with  authority 
granted  in  this  part  or  under  authority  gov-, 
erning  the  activities  of  the  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  which  such 
funds  are  allocated  or  transferred.  Funds 
allocated  or  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  to  any  such  agency  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  separate  appropriation  accounts  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Funds  available  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  part  shall  be  available  for — 

(1)  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel  of 
personnel,  including  Foreign  Service  person¬ 
nel  whose  services  are  utilized  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  this  part,  and  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  for 


printing  and  binding,  and  for  expenditures 
outside  the  United  States  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  supplies  and  services  and  for  other 
administrative  and  operating  purposes  (other 
than  compensation  of  personnel)  without  re¬ 
gard  to  such  laws  and  regulations  governing 
the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  may  be  * 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
part; 

(2)  employment  or  assignment  of  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officers  for  the  duration  of 
operations  under  this  part; 

(3)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to 
section  3651  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  543),  and  loss  by  exchange; 

(4)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
801  et  seq.) ,  not  otherwise  provided  for; 

(5)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
August  1,  1956  (70  Stat.  890-892),  as  amend¬ 
ed;  and 

(6)  all  other  expenses  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

(b)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided 
to  the  contrary  in  this  part,  all  determina¬ 
tions,  authorizations,  regulations,  orders, 
contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions 
issued,  undertaken,  or  entered  into  under 
authority  of  any  provision  of  law  repealed 
by  this  part  shall  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect  until  modified,  revoked,  or  superseded 
under  the  authority  of  this  part. 

Sec.  506.  Subsections  (a),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
section  405  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  subsection  (c)  of  section 
451  of  the  said  Act,  and  the  last  sentence  of 
section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1960  (74 
Stat.  504),  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  507.  Until  the  enactment  of  legisla¬ 
tion  appropriating  funds  for  activities  under 
this  part,  such  activities  may  be  conducted 
with  funds  made  available  under  section  451 
(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morgan:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill 
S.  2996  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro¬ 
visions  contained  in  H.R.  11921  as  passed 
by  the  House,  as  follows:  "That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  ‘Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1962’. 

"PART  I - ACT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  1961 

“Chapter  1 — Short  Title  and  Policy 

“Sec.  101.  (a)  The  fifth  paragraph  of  sec¬ 
tion  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  containing  a  statement 
of  policy,  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the 
fifth  paragraph,  imediately  after  ‘religion.’, 
the  following:  ‘The  Congress  further  declares 
that  any  attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  make 
distinctions  between  American  citizens  be¬ 
cause  of  race,  color,  or  religion  in  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  personal  or  commercial  access  or  in  the 
exercise  of  any  other  rights  available  to 
American  citizens,  or  the  use  by  any  for¬ 
eign  nation  of  assistance  made  available 
by  the  United  States  to  carry  out  any  pro¬ 
gram  or  activity  of  such  nation  in  the  course 
of  which  discrimination  is  practiced  against 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  reason 
of  his  race,  color,  or  religion  is  repugnant 
to  our  principles;  and  in  all  negotiations  with 
any  foreign  nation  with  respect  to  any 
funds  appropriated  under  authority  of  this 
Act,  these  principles  shall  be  applied.  The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  report  annually 
on  the  measures  taken  to  apply  the  prinicples 
stated  above.’ 

“(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  seventh  paragraph  the 
following : 

“  ‘It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
administration  of  these  funds  great  atten- 
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tion  and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which 
do  not,  as  a  result  of  United  States  assistance, 
divert  their  own  economic  resources  to  mili¬ 
tary  or  propaganda  efforts,  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China,  and  di¬ 
rected  against  the  United  States  or  against 
other  countries  receiving  aid  under  this  Act.’ 

“The  Congress  further  declares  that  in  the 
administration  of  programs  of  assistance  un¬ 
der  this  Act,  the  highest  practicable  empha¬ 
sis  should  be  given  to:  programs  providing 
for  loans  or  loan  guarantees  for  use  by  in¬ 
stitutions  and  organizations  in  making  re¬ 
payable  low-interest  rate  loans  to  individ¬ 
uals  in  friendly  foreign  countries  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  small  farms,  the  purchase  of  homes, 
the  establishment,  equipment  and  strength¬ 
ening  of  small  independent  business  con¬ 
cerns,  purchase  of  tools  or  equipment  needed 
by  individuals  for  oarrying  on  an  occupation 
or  a  trade,  or  financing  the  opportunity  for 
individuals  to  obtain  practical  education  in 
vocational  and  occupational  skills,  and  to 
those  programs  of  technical  assistance  and 
development  which  will  assist  in  carrying 
out  and  in  preparing  a  favorable  environ¬ 
ment  for  such  programs.  While  recog¬ 
nizing  that  special  requirements,  differing 
development  needs  and  political  conditions 
in  various  assisted  countries  will  affect  the 
priority  of  such  programs  and  of  each  coun¬ 
try’s  relative  ability  to  implement  them,  it 
is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  each 
such  assisted  country  should  be  encouraged 
to  give  adequate  recognition  to  such  needs  of 
the  people  in  the  preparation  of  national 
development  programs. 

"Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 
“Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 
“Sec.  102.  Section  201  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  general  authority  with  respect  to  develop¬ 
ment  loans,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

“  ‘(e)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  not  allocate,  reserve,  earmark, 
commit,  or  otherwise  set  aside,  funds  aggre¬ 
gating  in  excess  of  $50,000  for  use  in  any 
country  under  this  title  unless  (1)  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  such  funds  has  been  received  for 
use  in  such  oountry  together  with  sufficient 
information  and  assurances  to  indicate  rea¬ 
sonably  that  the  funds  will  be  used  in  an 
economically  and  technically  sound  manner, 
or  (2)  the  President  determines  with  re¬ 
spect  to  each  such  allocation,  reservation, 
earmarking,  commitment,  or  set-aside  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  use  such 
funds  pursuant  to  multilateral  plans.’ 

“Title  II — Development  Grants  and 
Technical  Cooperation 
“Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development 
grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  In  section  211,  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authority,  add  a  new  subsection  (c)  as 
follows : 

“  ‘(c)  Not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for 
programs  designed  to  promote  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  outside  the  United 
States  and  such  programs  may  be  carried 
out  only  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  section.’ 

"(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  au¬ 
thorization,  strike  out  ‘1962’  and  ‘$380,000,- 
000’  and  substitute  ‘1963’  and  ‘$300,000,000’, 
respectively. 

"(c)  Strike  out  section  213,  which  relates 
to  atoms  for  peace. 

“Title  III — Investment  Guaranties 
“Sec.  103.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 


amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guar¬ 
anties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Amend  section  221(b),  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  ‘$1,000,- 
000,000’  in  the  proviso  and  substitute 
‘$1,300,000,000’. 

“(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  ‘of  not 
to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  any  investment’ 
and  substitute  ‘in  whole  or  in  part  of  any 
loan  investment  for  housing  projects  or  as¬ 
suring  against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  any  other  investment,’,  and  strike 
out  ‘$90,000,000’  in  the  third  proviso  and 
substitute  ‘$180,000,000’. 

“(b)  Amend  section  222,  which  relates  to 
general  provisions,  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (d)  insert  ‘,  and  out 
of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
title’  before  the  period. 

“(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection 
(f): 

“‘(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  such  amounts, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title.’ 

“(c)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  in  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  as  follows : 

“(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  ‘$10,- 
000,000’  in  the  second  sentence  and  sub¬ 
stitute  ‘$60,000,000’. 

“(2)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out  ‘and 
(e)’  and  substitute  ‘(e),  and  (f)’. 

“Title  IV — Surveys  of  Investment 
Opportunities 

“Sec.  104.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  surveys  of  investment  opportu¬ 
nities,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘1962’  and 
‘$5,000,000’  and  substituting  ‘1963’  and 
‘$1,500,000’,  respectively. 

“Alliance  for  Progress 

“Sec.  105.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  development  assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  title 
VI,  as  follows : 

“  'Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 

«  ‘Sec.  251.  General  Authority.— (a)  It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  historic, 
economic,  political,  and  geographic  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  American  peoples  and  Re¬ 
publics  are  unique  and  of  special  significance 
and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers 
great  hope  for  the  advancement  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  relationships  among 
them.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  vigorous  measures  by  the  countries  and 
areas  of  Latin  America  to  mobilize  their  own 
resources  for  economic  development  and  to 
adopt  reform  measures  to  spread  the  benefits 
of  economic  progress  among  the  people  are 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  to  continued  significant  United 
‘States  assistance  thereunder.  The  President 
is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine 
in  order  to  promote  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  countries  and  areas  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica. 

“  ‘(b)  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title 
shall  be  directed  toward  the  development  of 
human  as  well  as  economic  resources.  In 
furnishing  assistance  under  this  title,  the 
President  shall  take  into  account  (1)  the 
principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  and,  in  particular, 
the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country 
or  area  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the 
vital  economic,  political,  and  social  concerns 
of  its  people  and  demonstrating  a  clear  de¬ 
termination  to  take  effective  self-help  meas¬ 
ures;  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed;  (3)  the 
consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its 


relationship  to,  other  development  activities 
being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  realizable  long-range  objectives; 
and  (4)  the  possible  effects  upon  the  United 
States  economy,  with  special  reference  to 
areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the 
assistance  involved.  In  making  loans  under 
this  title  from  funds  which  are  required  to 
be  used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal 
and  interest  in  United  States  dollars,  the 
President  shall  take  into  account,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  considerations  named  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  whether  financing  could 
be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other 
free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms.  The 
provisions  of  sections  201(d) ,  202(b) ,  202(c) , 
and  204  shall  be  applicable  to  such  loans, 
and  they  shall  be  made  only  upon  a  finding 
of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment. 

“  ‘(c)  The  authority  of  section  614(a)  may 
not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of 
this  title  with  respect  to  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  this  title  which  are  required  to  be 
used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  in  United  States  dollars,  and  the  au¬ 
thority  of  section  610  may  be  used  to  trans¬ 
fer  such  funds  only  to  funds  made  available 
for  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I. 

“  ‘(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of 
this  Act  and  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
President  shall,  when  requested  by  a  friendly 
country  and  when  appropriate,  assist  in  fos¬ 
tering  measures  of  agrarian  reform,  includ¬ 
ing  colonization  and  redistribution  of  land, 
with  a  view  to  insuring  a  wider  and  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  ownership  of 
land. 

“  ‘(e)  The  President  shall  not  allocate,  re¬ 
serve,  earmark,  commit,  or  otherwise  set 
aside,  funds  aggregating  in  excess  of  $50,000 
for  use  in  any  country  under  this  title  unless 
(1)  an  application  for  such  funds  has  been 
received  for  use  in  such  country  together 
with  sufficient  information  and  assurances 
to  indicate  reasonably  that  the  funds  wUl  be 
used  in  an  economically  and  technically 
sound  manner,  or  (2)  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  with  respect  to  each  such  allocation, 
reservation,  earmarking,  commitment,  or 
set-aside  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  use  such  funds  pursuant  to  multilateral 
plans. 

“  ‘Sec.  252.  Authorization. — There  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1963  through  1966,  not  to  exceed  ■ 
$600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year  which 
sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available  un¬ 
til  expended  and  which,  except  for  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  be  available  only  for 
loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in 
United  States  dollars.  In  presenting  re¬ 
quests  to  the  Congress  for  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1964  through 
1966  to  carry  out  other  programs  under  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  also  present  the  pro¬ 
gram  proposed  to  be  carried  out  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
contained  in  this  section  for  the  respective 
fiscal  year. 

“  ‘Sec.  253.  Fiscal  Provisions.— All  receipts 
in  United  States  dollars  from  loans  made 
under  this  title  and  from  loans  made  for 
the  benefit  of  countries  and  areas  of  Latin 
America  under  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  section  203, 
shall  be  available  for  use  for  loans  payable  as 
to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States 
dollars  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  Such  receipts  and  other  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  for  use  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.’ 
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“Chapter  3 — International  organizations  and 
programs 

“Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  302  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  international  organizations  and 
programs,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘1962’ 
and  ‘$153,500,000’  and  substituting  ‘1963’ 
and  ‘$148,900,000’,  respectively. 

“(b)  Such  section  302  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
‘None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  or  any  other  law  shall  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  making  any  loans  or 
grants  to  the  United  Nations  (except  for 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  assessed 
share  of  the  expenses  of  that  Organization ) , 
or  for  the  purchase  of  any  bonds  or  other 
certificates  of  indebtedness  of  the  United 
Nations,  until  such  time  as  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations  have  paid  in  full  their 
share  of  the  expenses  of  that  Organization, 
including  their  share  of  the  expenses  of 
United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  and 
the  Gaza  strip.’ 

“Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 
“Sec.  107.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘1962’  and  ‘$465,000,000’  and 
substituting  ‘1963’  and  ‘$440,000,000’,  re¬ 
spectively. 

“ Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 
“Sec.  108.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended 
as  follows : 

“(a)  Amend  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out 
‘1962’  and  ‘$300,000,000’  and  substituting 
‘1963’  and  ‘$275,000,000’,  respectively. 

“(b)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out 
‘keep’  and  substituting  'provide  quarterly 
reports  to’  and  by  striking  out  ‘currently  in¬ 
formed  of  the  use’  and  substituting  ‘on  the 
programing  and  the  obligation’. 

“Chapter  6 — Assistance  to  agrarian 
economies 

“Sec.  109.  Section  461  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  assistance  to  countries  having  agrar¬ 
ian  economies,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ‘In  such  coun¬ 
try  emphasis  shall  be  placed  also  upon  pro¬ 
grams  of  community  development  which  will 
promote  stable  and  responsible  governmen¬ 
tal  institutions  at  the  local  level.’ 

“PART  II - INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND  SECURITY 

ACT  OF  1961 

"Chapter  2 — Military  assistance 
“Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  assistance  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  In  section  506,  which  relates  to  con¬ 
ditions  of  eligibility,  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“‘(c)  Any  country  which  hereafter  uses 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  furnished 
such  country  under  this  Act,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any 
predecessor  foreign  assistance  Act  where  such 
use  is  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  or  any  agreements  entered  into  pur¬ 
suant  to  any  of  such  Acts  shall  be  immedi¬ 
ately  ineligible  for  further  assistance.’ 

“(b)  In  section  507(a),  which  relates  to 
sales,  insert  ‘not  less  than’  before  ‘the  value’ 
in  the  first  sentence. 

“(c)  In  section  507(b) ,  add  a  new  sentence 
to  read  as  follows:  ‘No  sales  of  unclassified 
defense  articles  shall  be  made  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  any  economically  developed  na¬ 
tion  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
unless  such  articles  are  not  generally  avail¬ 
able  for  purchase  by  such  nations  from  com¬ 
mercial  sources  in  the  United  States:  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  waive  the  provisions  of  this  sentence 
when  he  determines  that  the  waiver  of  such 
provisions  is  in  the  national  interest.’ 


“(d)  In  section  510(a),  which  relates  to 
special  authority,  strike  out  ‘1962’  in  the 
first  and  second  sentences  and  substitute 
‘1963’. 

“PART  III 

“Chapter  1 — General  provisions 
“Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  In  section  611(a),  which  relates  to 
completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  strike 
out  ‘and  II’  and  substitute  ‘,  II,  and  VI’. 

“(b)  Strike  out  section  618,  which  relates 
to  economic  assistance  to  Latin  America,  and 
substitute  a  new  section  618  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  618.  Use  of  Settlement  Receipts. — 
United  States  dollars  directly  paid  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 
Regarding  the  Settlement  of  Postwar  Eco¬ 
nomic  Assistance  to  Japan  may  be  appro¬ 
bated  or  otherwise  made  available  to  the 
President  in  any  appropriation  Act,  within 
the  limitations  of  part  I  of  this  Act,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  part.’ 

“(c)  In  section  620(a),  which  relates  to 
prohibitions  against  furnishing  assistance  to 
Cuba,  amend  the  first  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  ‘No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  the  present  government 
of  Cuba,  or  to  any  country  which  furnishes 
assistance  to  the  present  government  of 
Cuba  unless  the  President  determines  that 
such  assistance  is  in  the  national  and  hemis¬ 
pheric  interest  of  the  United  States.’ 

“(d)  In  section  620(c),  which  relates  to 
prohibitions  against  furnishing  assistance  to 
governments  indebted  to  American  citizens, 
insert  ‘or  ordered’  after  ‘furnished’,  insert 
‘either’  after  ‘remedies  and’,  and  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  insert 
‘or  indebtedness  arises  under  an  uncondi¬ 
tional  guaranty  of  payment  given  by  such 
government  or  any  predecessor  government’. 

“(e)  In  section  620,  which  relates  to  re¬ 
strictions  on  assistance  to  certain  countries, 
add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“‘(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  government  of  any  country  to 
which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  Act 
when  the  government  of  such  country  or  any 
governmental  agency  or  subdivision  within 
such  country  on  or  after  January  1,  1962 — 
“  *  ( l )  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property 
owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 

“  ‘(2)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discrimina¬ 
tory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions, 
which  have  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  ex¬ 
propriating,  or  otherwise  seizing  ownership 
or  control  .of  property  so  owned, 
and  such  country,  government  agency  or 
government  subdivision  fails  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  (not  more  than  six  months 
after  such  action  or  after  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  subsection,  whichever  is  later) 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  discharge  its 
obligations  toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  in¬ 
cluding  equitable  and  speedy  compensation 
for  such  property  in  convertible  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  as  required  by  international  law,  or 
fails  to  take  steps  designed  to  provide  relief 
from  such  taxes,  exactions,  or  conditions,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  such  suspension  shall 
continue  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropri¬ 
ate  steps  are  being  taken  and  no  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  subsection. 

“  ‘(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  Act,  as  amended,  to  any  Communist 
country.  This  restriction  may  not  be  waived 
pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this 
Act  unless  the  President  finds  and  promptly 
reports  to  Congress  that:  (1)  such  assistance 


is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States: 
(2)  the  recipient  country  is  not  controlled 
by  the  international  Communist  conspiracy; 
and  (3)  such  assistance  will  further  promote 
the  independence  of  the  recipient  country 
from  international  communism.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  phrase 
“Communist  country”  shall  include  specifi¬ 
cally,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following 
countries : 

“  ‘People  Republic  of  Albania, 

“  ‘Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 

“  ‘Peoples  Republic  of  China, 

“  ‘Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic. 

“  German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Ger¬ 
many)  , 

“  ‘Estonia, 

“  ‘Hungarian  Peoples  Republic, 

“  ‘Latvia. 

“  ‘Lithuania. 

“  ‘North  Korean  Peoples  Republic. 

“  ‘North  Vietnam, 

“  ‘Outer  Mongolia-Mongolian  Peoples  Re¬ 
public, 

“  ‘Polish  Peoples  Republic, 

“  ‘Rumanian  Peoples  Republic, 

“  ‘Tibet, 

“  ’Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia, 

“  ‘Cuba,  and 

“  ‘Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

“‘(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law,  no  monetary  assistance  shall  be 
made  available  under  this  Act  to  any  gov¬ 
ernment  or  political  subdivision  or  agency  of 
such  government  which  will  be  used  to  com¬ 
pensate  owners  for  expropriated  or  national¬ 
ized  property  and,  upon  finding  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  that  such  funds  have  been  di¬ 
verted  by  any  government  for  such  purpose, 
no  further  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be 
furnished  to  such  government  until  appro¬ 
priate  reimbursement  is  made  to  the  United 
States  for  sums  so  diverted. 

“‘(h)  The  President  shall  adopt  regula¬ 
tions  and  establish  procedures  to  insure  that 
United  States  foreign  aid  is  not  used  in  a 
manner  which,  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  promotes  or  assists 
the  foreign  aid  projects  or  activities  of  the 
Communist-bloc  countries.’ 

“ Chapter  2 — Administrative  provisions 
“Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions, 
is  amended  as  follows : 

“(a)  In  section  621,  which  relates  to  exer¬ 
cise  of  functions,  delete  ‘(a)’  and  strike  out 
subsections  (b) ,  (c),  (d),  and  (e). 

“(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to 
statutory  officers,  by  striking  out  subsection 
(d)  and  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub¬ 
section  ‘(d)’,  inserting  in  paragraph  2(A) 
of  redesignated  subsection  (d)  ‘,  and  pro¬ 
grams  being  conducted  by  United  States 
Government  agencies  under  Public  Law  86- 
735,’  after  ‘Peace  Corps’,  and  inserting  in 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (7)  of  redesignated  sub¬ 
section  (d)  ‘,  and  Public  Law  86-735’  after 
‘part  II  of  this  Act’. 

“(c)  Amend  section  625,  which  relates  to 
employment  of  personnel,  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  ‘seventy- 
six’  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  ‘one 
hundred’. 

“(2)  In  subsection  (d)  add  the  following 
proviso  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para¬ 
graph  (2)  :  ‘:  Provided  further,  That,  when¬ 
ever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  im¬ 
portant  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  initially  assign  personnel 
under  this  paragraph  for  duty  within  the 
United  States  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two 
years  for  the  purpose  of  preparation  for  as¬ 
signment  outside  the  United  States;  however, 
the  authority  contained  in  this  proviso  may 
not  be  exercised  with  respect  to  more  than 
thirty  persons  in  the  aggregate.’ 

"(3)  Amend  subsection  (f)  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“‘(f)  Funds  provided  for  in  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  for  the  furnishing  of 
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services  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  spe¬ 
cific  projects  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obligated 
for  the  services  of  personnel  employed  by 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
(other  than  the  agencies  primarily  respons¬ 
ible  for  administering  Part  I  or  Part  XI  of 
this  Act)  as  well  as  personnel  not  employed 
by  the  United  States  Government.’ 

“(d)  In  section  629(b),  which  relates  to 
status  of  personnel  detailed,  strike  out 
‘624(e)’  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
‘624(d)’. 

“(e)  In  section  634(a),  which  relates  to 
reports  and  information,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  sentence:  ‘and  on  progress  under  the 
freedom  of  navigation  and  nondiscrimina¬ 
tion  declaration  contained  in  section  102'. 

“(f)(1)  In  section  634(d),  which  relates 
to  reports  and  information,  strike  out  ‘In 
January  of  each  year’  and  ‘preceding  twelve 
months’  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
‘At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year’  and  ‘fiscal 
year’  respectively. 

“(2)  After  the  first  sentence  of  such  sec¬ 
tion  634(d)  insert  the  following:  ‘There  shall 
also  be  included  in  the  presentation  mate¬ 
rial  submitted  to  the  Congress  during  its 
consideration  of  amendments  to  this  Act,  or 
of  any  Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to 
authorizations  contained  in  this  Act,  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  current  fiscal  year  programs 
and  activities  with  those  presented  to  the 
Congress  in  the  previous  year  and  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  any  changes.’ 

“(g)  In  section  635(h),  which  relates  to 
general  authorities,  strike  out  ‘and  V’  and 
substitute  ‘,  V,  and  VI’  and  strike  out  ‘made’. 

“(h)  In  section  637(a),  which  relates  to 
administrative  expenses,  strike  out  ‘1962’  and 
substitute  ‘1963’. 

“Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  provisions 
“Sec.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Section  643,  which  relates  to  saving 
provisions,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub¬ 
section  (d) . 

“ (b)  Section  644(m) ,  which  relates  to  defi¬ 
nitions,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘as  grant 
assistance’  in  subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

“(c)  Section  645,  which  relates  to  unex¬ 
pended  balances,  is  amended  by  inserting 
‘this  Act  or’  after  ‘pursuant  to’. 

“PART  IV - AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

“Sec.  401.  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  repealed, 
which  repeal  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contained  in  such  part. 

“Sec.  402.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  1 
1956  (70  Stat.  890),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (a)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“  ‘(b)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  foreign 
countries  through  the  prompt  settlement  of 
certain  claims,  settle  and  pay  any  meritori¬ 
ous  claim  against  the  United  States  which  is 
presented  by  a  government  of  a  foreign 
country  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  per¬ 
sonal  property  of,  or  personal  injury  to  or 
death  of,  any  national  of  such  foreign  coun¬ 
try:  Provided,  That  such  claim  is  not 
cognizable  under  any  other  statute  or  inter¬ 
national  agreement  of  the  United  States  and 
can  be  settled  for  not  more  than  $15,000  or 
the  foreign  currency  equivalent  thereof.’  ” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  11921)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  insist  on  its  amendment 


to  the  bill  S.  2996,  and  request  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker  appointed  the  following 
conferees:  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Zablocki, 
Mr.  Hays,  Mrs.  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Judd. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  th« 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  1658)  entitled  “An  act  to  amend/the 
jt  of  January  2,  1951,  prohibiting  the 
transportation  of  gambling  device/ in  in¬ 
terstate  and  foreign  commerce/  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  tlWHouse  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the/wo  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
KefauyeV  Mr.  Johnston/ Mr.  Dirksen, 
and  Mr.  Hruska  to  be  >ne  conferees  on 
the  part  of  bhe  Senate, 

The  message  also  /nnounced  that  the 
Senate  insistsVpo/  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  68$8)  entitled  “An  act  to 
provide  for  th/Nxemption  of  fowling 
nets  from  dujw,”  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  thh  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  theMisagreeing  votes 
of  the  tw/ Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Byrzs  of  Virginia,  Mr.  tCerr,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  WiLLiAMsNof  Delaware, 
and  Jar.  Carlson  to  be  the  conferees  on 
th (Vp art  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  follo\- 
ing  conference  report  and  statement  o: 
the  bill  (S.  2970)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1974) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2970)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following:  “That  (a)  subsection  (c)  of  sec¬ 
tion  4  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“‘(c)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund,  referred  to  in 
this  section  as  “the  fund”,  for  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  use  in  financing  the  functions 
performed  under  sections  7(a),  7(b),  and 
8(a)  and  under  the  Small  Business  Invest¬ 
ment  Act  of  1958,  including  the  payment  of 
administrative  expenses  in  connection  with 
such  functions.  All  repayments  of  loans  and 


debentures,  payments  of  interest,  and  oUaer 
receipts  arising  out  of  transactions  fina/ced 
from  the  fund  shall  be  paid  into  the/und. 
As  capital  thereof,  appropriations  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $1,666,000,000  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  made  to  the  fund,  which  appropriations 
fshall  remain  available  until  expended.  Not 
to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $1,32/000,000  shall 
be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  enumerated  in  the  f/lowing  sections 
of  this  Act:  7(a)  (relating  to  regular  busi¬ 
ness  loans) ,  7(b)  (relating  to  disaster  loans) , 
and  8(a)  (relating  to  nnme  contract  author¬ 
ity)  :  Provided,  That  t/e  Administration  shall 
report  promptly  to /the  Committees  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  and  tile  Committees  on  Banking 
and  Currency  o y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative/whenever  (1)  the  aggregate 
amount  outstanding  for  the  purposes  enu¬ 
merated  in/ections  7(a)  and  8(a)  exceeds 
$1,222, 000, pOO,  or  (2)  the  aggregate  amount 
outstanding  for  the  purpose  enumerated  in 
section /7 ( b)  exceeds  $103,000,000.  Not  to 
excee/an  aggregate  of  $341,000,000  shall  be 
ouis/nding  from  the  fund  at  any  one  time 
for/the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  under  the  Small  Business  In- 
estment  Act  of  1958.  The  Administration 
shall  pay  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury,  following  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  interest  on  the  outstanding  cash  dis¬ 
bursements  from  the  fund,  at  rates  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  current  average 
yields  on  outstanding  interest-bearing  mar¬ 
ketable  public  debt  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  comparable  maturities  as  calculated 
for  the  month  of  June  preceding  such  fiscal 
year.’ 

“(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  regular  business  loan  program  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  should  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  Congress  at  least  once  every 
two  years.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  should  submit  its  estimated  needs 
for  additional  authorization  for  such  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  Congress  at  least  one  year  in 
advance  of  the  date  on  which  such  authori¬ 
zation  is  to  be  provided,  in  order  to  assure 
an  orderly  and  recurring  review  of  such 
program  and  to  avoid  emergency  appeals  for 
additional  authorization.  Compliance  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  with  the  fore¬ 
going  policy  will  enable  the  Congress  here¬ 
after  to  provide  additional  authorization  for 
such  program  on  a  two-year  basis. 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  empowered  to  make  loans  (either 
directly  or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or 
other  lenders  through  agreements  to  partici¬ 
pate  on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis)  ’  to 
assist  any  firm  to  adjust  to  changed  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  resulting  from  increased 
impetition  from  imported  articles,  but  only1 
ifVi)  an  adjustment  proposal  of  such  firm 
has\been  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  pursuant  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  196a,  (2)  the  Secretary  has  referred  such 
proposal  to  the  Administration  under  that 
Act  and  the  loan  would  provide  part  or  all 
of  the  finahcial  assistance  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  pNposal,  and  (3)  the  Secretary’s 
certification  iSvin  force  at  the  time  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  makes  the  loan. 

“(b)  The  Smah.  Business  Administration’s 
authority  to  makeMoans  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition \o  and  separate  from  its 
authority  to  make  loans  under  the  Small 
Business  Act.  With  r^pect  to  loans  made 
under  this  section  the  Administration  shall 
apply  the  provisions  of  sections  314,  315,  316, 
318,  319,  and  320  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  as  though  such  loans  Nad  been  made 
under  section  314  of  that  Act 

“(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  Vhnitation, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  O^rry  out 
this  section. 

“(d)  This  section  shall  take  effect  oiVsuch 
date  (on  or  after  the  enactment  of  the  T*ade 
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Expansion  Act  of  1962)  -as  the  President  may 
specify  in  a  proclamation  duly  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  but  in  no  case  later  than 
60  daN  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
such  AcL” 

And  th^xHouse  agree  to  the  same. 

Wright  Patman, 

Albert  Rains, 

Abraham  J.  Mtilter, 

\W.  A.  Barrett, 

Managerial  the  Part  of  the  House. 
William  Proxmire, 

A.  Willis  Robertson, 
JohnNSparkman, 

Paul  H\Douglas, 

Edward  V.  Long, 

Maurine  Neuberger, 

J.  Glenn  Beall, 

J.  K,  Javits, 

Managers  on  the  Part  o]\fie  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  th\  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing^  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2970)  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act,  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con¬ 
ference  report: 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted 
a  substitute  amendment.  The  committee 
of  conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend¬ 
ment.  Except  for  technical,  clarifying  and 
conforming  changes,  the  following  statement 
explains  the  differences  between  the  House 
amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in 
conference. 

revolving  fund  authority 
The  Senate  bill  amended  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  increase  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  the  SBA  revolving 
fund  from  $1,200,000,000  to  $1,450,000,000. 
The  portion  which  could  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  for  regular  business  loans  and 
prime  contract  authority  (presently  $725,- 
000,000)  was  consolidated  with  the  portion 
which  could  be  outstanding  for  disaster 
loans  (presently  $150,000,000)  and  the  com¬ 
bined  total  was  increased  to  $1,109,000,000. 
The  portion  which  could  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  for  functions  under  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  was  in¬ 
creased  from  $325,000,000  to  $341,000,000. 

The  corresponding  provision  of  the  House 
amendment  amended  section  4(c)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  increase  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  the  SBA  revolving 
fund  to  $1,935,000,000,  of  which  $1,434,- 
000,000  was  set  aside  for  regular  business 
4oans  and  prime  contract  authority,  $160, 
000,000  was  set  aside  for  disaster  loans,  a«6 
$341,000,000  was  set  aside  for  functions  under 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of /L958. 

The  conference  substitute  increases  the 
total  amount  authorized  for  the  SB/)/ revolv¬ 
ing  fund  to  $1,666,000,000,  with  $1,3^5,000,000 
being  set  aside  (on  a  combined  basis,  as  in 
the  Senate  bill)  for  regular  bu/ness  loans, 
prime  contract  authority,  and  /fisaster  loans, 
and  $341,000,000  being  set  aside  for  func¬ 
tions  under  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  The  combined  increased  au¬ 
thorization  under  the  conference  substitute 
is  intended  to  meet  animated  needs  for  a 
2-year  period  (fiscal  1963  and  1964)  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  1-year  period  contemplated 
by  the  Senate  bill  and  the  4-year  period 
contemplated  by/the  House  amendment. 

The  agreemejaft  of  the  conferees  upon  this 
increased  authorization  was  predicated  upon 
their  belief  ./hat  SBA’s  business  loan  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  reviewed  at  least  every 
two  year:/  in  order  to  assure  adequate  time 
for  consideration,  the  estimated  business  loan 
program  needs  for  SBA  for  an  additional 
two  ^years  should  be  submitted  to  the  new 


Congress  when  it  convenes  in  January  1963, 
and  this  process  then  should  be  repeated 
as  necessary  every  two  years  as  each  new 
Congress  convenes,  in  order  to  provide  for  an 
orderly  and  recurring  review  of  this  program 
by  the  Congress  and  to  avoid  emergency  ap¬ 
peals  by  SBA  for  additional  authorization. 
'The  conference  substitute  includes  a  pro¬ 
vision  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
to  this  effect. 

The  Senate  bill  required  that  SBA  report 
promptly  to  the  Appropriations  and  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  whenever  the  aggregate  amount 
outstanding  from  the  revolving  fund  for 
regular  business  loans  and  prime  contract 
authority  exceeds  $1,012,200,000  or  the  ag¬ 
gregate  amount  outstanding  for  disaster 
loans  exceeds  $96,800,000,  in  order  to  en¬ 
sure  that  a  disproportionate  part  of  the 
pooled  funds  is  not  used  for  any  one  of 
the  specified  purposes.  The  House  amend¬ 
ment  (since  it  did  not  provide  for  pooling 
of  funds)  contained  no  corresponding  re¬ 
quirement.  The  conference  substitute  fol¬ 
lows  the  Senate  bill,  appropriately  modify¬ 
ing  the  dollar  amounts  involved  in  order 
to  reflect  the  conference  agreement  upon  a 
2-year  authorization  (discussed  above). 

LOANS  TO  IMPORT-INJURED  FIRMS 

The  House  amendment  added  to  the 
Senate  bill  a  new  provision  (sec.  2)  which 
would. empower  the  Small  Business  Adminy 
istration  to  make  loans  to  firms  injured 
imports, Nwhere  the  Secretary  of  Commence 
( 1 )  make/ an  appropriate  certificatioft ypur- 
suant  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  or  1962 
(if  enacted )\  and  (2)  requests  that  SBA 
furnish  financial  assistance,  provided  the 
Secretary’s  certification  is  in  foyfce  at  the 
time  the  Administration  makes/The  loan. 

The  conference  \substituty'  follows  the 
House  amendment  'with  amendments  de¬ 
signed  to  indicate  clea/ly  that  this  provision 
does  not  take  away  from/ the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  any  of  the  authority  given  him 
under  the  provisions  of/tln/Tracle  Expansion 
Act  or  limit  such  authority  in.  any  way.  The 
new  section  2  would/have  the\ffect  of  mak¬ 
ing  SBA  a  qualifi ejt agency  for  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  purposes  in  certain  respects  in 
which  its.  existing  authority  is  deficient. 

As  amendey  by  the  conference  substitute 
section  2  would  make  applicable  to  tne  new 
SBA  loan  .program  several  sections  oKthe 
Trade  Expansion  Act  which  cover  the  inter¬ 
est  rate;  maturity,  standards,  and  variot 
administrative  provisions  which  would  b<N 
applied  to  such  loans.  The  House  amend¬ 
ment  would  have  incorporated  by  reference 
the  provisions  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
mich  relate  to  certain  loan  terms,  standards, 
'and  other  administrative  provisions.  The 
conferees  agreed  that  the  use  of  the  appli¬ 
cable  Trade  Expansion  Act  provisions  relating 
to  standards  and  terms  for  these  loans  would 
promote  desirable  uniformity  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  program  as  contemplated  by 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

The  conferees  wish  to  state  emphatically 
that  in  agreeing  to  this  section,  as  amended 
in  conference,  it  is  not  their  intention  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  must  refer  all 
adjustment  proposals  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  The  Secretary,  of  course, 
has  the  sole  authority  to  determine  which 
proposals  shall  be  referred  to  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration.  The  conferees  wish  to 
state  also  that  in  those  cases  where  the 
SBA  declines  to  grant  financial  assistance 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  will  be  able  and  should  exercise  his 
residual  lending  authority  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  if  he  determines  that  such 
assistance  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ad¬ 
justment  proposal  and  it  is  not  their  in¬ 
tention  that  this  section  will  change  his 
residual  authority  in  any  way.  It  is  rec¬ 
ognized  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
SBA  will  decline  to  render  financial  assist¬ 


ance  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  deems 
necessary  for  the  effective  carrying  out  of 
an  import-injured  firm’s  adjustment  assist/1 
ance  proposal,  and  that  the  Secretary’s  resid¬ 
ual  authority  will  be  used  in  such  ca 

The  conferees  added  to  section  2  a/ new 
subsection  (d)  which  provides  that  toe  sec¬ 
tion  will  take  effect  on  such  date  (on/or  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act) 
as  the  President  may  specify  in  at  proclama¬ 
tion  duly  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
but  in  no  case  later  than  60  /lays  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Wright  p/man, 

Albert 

ABRAHAlfe  J.  MULTER, 

W.  A /BarreTt, 

Managers  on  t)(e  Part  of  the  House. 


ME  I 


,  OF  HONOR 


(Mr.  ALBJERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission ./o  address  the  House  for  one 
minute,  §md  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks 

Mr.  .ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact/ that  on  this  date,  a  century  ago, 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the 
rongressional  resolution  which  provided 
'that  Medals  of  Honor  be  presented  to 
those  soldiers  who  had  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  themselves  by  gallantry  in  action. 
The  U.S.  Army,  I  am  happy  to  report, 
is  celebrating  this  centennial  with  ap¬ 
propriate  ceremonies  throughout  the 
world. 

Through  the  years,  the  Medal  of  Hon¬ 
or  has  come  to  represent  devotion  to  the 
Nation  above  and  beyond  the  normal  call 
of  duty.  Behind  every  Medal  of  Honor, 
whether  worn  proudly  by  its  winner,  or 
whether  encased  in  black  velvet  and 
cherished  by  a  bereaved  but  proud  fam¬ 
ily,  there  is  a  heroic  tale.  It  is  a  tale 
of  fearlessness  in  the  face  of  death  and 
utter  disregard  of  life  in  the  fulfillment 
of  deeply  felt  responsibility.  The  cita¬ 
tions  accompanying  each  medal  awarded 
read  differently,  but  each  tells  a  story 
of  transcendent  valor. 

We  have  reason  to  be  grateful,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  our  far-sighted  predecessors 
in  the  37th  Congress  who  authorized  this 
ledal.  For  they  well  understood  that 
thu  Nation’s  highest  award  for  bravery 
ought  to  come  from  all  the  people  and 
thatSit  should  be  awarded  in  the  name 
of  their  elected  representatives. 

The  resolution  authorizing  the  Medal 
of  Honorwas  in  keeping  with  an  ancient 
and  noble\radition.  Since  time  imme¬ 
morial,  menShave  felt  the  need  for  tan¬ 
gible  symbols\hich  articulate  their  most 
sublime  ideals,  Reliefs,  and  emotions.  In 
biblical  times,  we  recall,  David’s  army 
carried  into  battleNthe  Ark  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  the  most  sacrbd  possession  of  the 
Chosen  people.  The\nighty  legions  of 
Imperial  Rome,  historians  tell  us,  de¬ 
fended  their  standards-Athe  Eagles — to 
the  death.  Plumed  Crusaders  rallied  to 
the  crests  and  pennants  of  tnvjse  to  whom 
they  had  sworn  allegiance.  And  in  our 
own  Revolution,  we  know  how  our  patriot 
forebears  defended  crude  hom^-made 
battle  flags  with  unflinching  spir\  and 
tenacity. 

So  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  material 
objects — often  meaningless  in  themi 
selves — are  invested  with  the  traditions'1 
and  aspirations  of  nations,  thereby  tak- 
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SENATE 


1*  v/HEAT  REFERENDU/.  Passed  withotHj  amendment  H.  J.  Res.  '809,  to\extend  until  Aug. 
31  the  time  far  conducting  the  referendum  with  respect  to  the  rational  marketing 
quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1963. 
will  now  be  sent  to  the  President*  p.  12634 


lis  measure 


2.  COTTON. /Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  10595.,  which  provides  for  transfer  to 
CCC  ajra.  disposition  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  now  held  in  the  nation^ 
strategic  stockpile.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp,  X2 634-5 

3*  FOREIGN  AID.  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  2996,  the  foreign-aid 

authorization  bill.  House  conferees  have  been  appointed,  pp,  12631-4 


7 


SMALL  BUSINESS,  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S. '2970,  to  increase  the 
revolving  fund  under  the  Small  Business  Act  for  disaster  and  business  loans. 


-2- 


The  conference  report  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  earlier  in  the  day* 
will  now  be  sent  to  the  President*  pp.  32668-71,  12573-8 


This 


5. 


iiTH.  Continued  debate  on  H*  R*  10606,  to  extend  and  improve  the  public 
assistance  and  child  welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social  Security  kjct, 
1262\-7,  12635-46,  12648-668,  32671-78 


pp. 


6.  NOMINATIC 
Council 


Received  the  nomination  of  N.  Gardner  Ackley  to  be  a 
Economic  Advisers*  p*  12678 


nber  of  the 


7*  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Daily  Digest  states?  "Special  committees /6f  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Appropriations  met  jointly  in  executive  Session  to  discuss 
procedures  for\he  consideration  of  appropriation  measures^  but  made  no  announce¬ 
ments,  and  will  meet  again  on  Monday,  July  16."  p.  D584 


8*  PUBLIC  LANDS;  RECLAMATION;  ELECTRIFICATION*  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  repopu)  S*  284,  to  authorize 
the  Fryingpan-ArkansasVeclamation  project;  S*  594*/t-o  authorize  the  Crater- 
Long  Lakes  division  of  u^e  Snettisham  project,  Alaska;  S.  3153a  providing  that 
electric  consumers  in  the'Pacific  Northwest  have/first  call  on  electric  energy 
generated  at  certain  Federal  plants;  S*  1192,  repealing  the  prohibition  in  the. 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  against  railroads '  holding  Federal  coal  leases  for  other 
than  railroad  purposes;  and  s\Res*  361,  authorizing  a  study  of  the  disposition 
of  revenues  from  natural  resources  from  Federal  lands,  p*  D584 


9*  PESTICIDES*  Sen*  Prcocmire  expressed,  concern  about  the  heavier  use  of  pesticides 
and  inserted  an  editorial  calling  attention  to  Rachel  Carson's  warning*  pp* 


32604-5 


10.  FOOD  SHORTAGE.  Sen*  Lausche  called  attention  to  the  food  shortage  in  Communist 
countries  as  reported  in  an  article  by  Joseph  Alsop  which  he  inserted*  pp 
12608-9 


11.  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES.  Seny  Church  inserted  an 
oration  of  the  100th  aryftversary  of  establishi 
pp.  32622-3 


iicle  by  Rafe  Gibbs  in  commem- 
at  of  the  land-grant  colleges* 


32.  FRUIT  EXPORTS.  Sen./^ngl e  expressed  concern  about  thh  possible  effect  of  the 
European  Common  Market  on  the  exportation  of  fruit  from  this  country*  He 
inserted  letter/uo  the  State  Department  from  a  group  bf  Senators  regarding 
this  matter,  y^p*  32623-4 


13*  PACKAGING.  /Sen*  Dirksen  discussed  the  possibility  of  additional  legislation 
regarding/packaging  of  consumer  goods  and  inserted  articles  i^ugge sting  more 
industry  participation  in  this  matter*  pp.  2630-1 


34*  ADJOI 


until  Mon.,  July  16*  p,  12678 


HOUSE 


15. 


/ 


I0NEY-BEE  AND  SUGAR  IMPORTS.  Rep.  Cooley  asked  unanimous  consent  to  cofcpur 
the  Senate's  sugar  amendment  to  H*  R*  8050,  po  amend  the  act  relating  t 
importation  of  adult  honey  bees,  but  the  request  was  objected  to.  The  Rules 
Committee  then  reported  a  resolution  to  make  the  action  in  order,  pp* 
12569-71,  12576,  12600 


in 


1962 
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“Members  of  the  Packaging  Institute  are 
urged  to  reexamine  all  their  packages  care¬ 
fully  to  insure  that  graphic  design,  copy 
message,  and  physical  construction  clearly 
and  honestly  represent  the  product  in  the 
package.  It  is  recognized  that  individual 
products  and  product  industries  may  have 
special\problems.  The  Packaging  Institute 
stands  ready  to  serve  as  a  coordinator  if 
called  upon.” 

An  immediate  problem  arises,  however,  in 
the  reply  make  by  the  president  of  American 
Management  Association.  This  group,  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  national  packaging  exposition,  was 
suggested  by  many  respondents  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  source  to  look,  to  for  leadership.  Yet 
the  AMA  spokesmanysays,  “American  Man¬ 
agement  Association,  by  charter  and  bylaws, 
has  been  prohibited  from  any  participation 
of  any  kind  in  any  lobbying,  legislative  ac¬ 
tivity,  or  propaganda.  This  is  probably  the 
most  rigid  policy  AMA  has \md  one  which, 
to  my  knowledge,  we  have  never  violated.” 
Apparently,  then,  AMA  would  Mt  be  able  to 
participate  as  an  organization.  \ 

Other  replies  included:  \ 

Modern  Foods  Council:  Formation  of  an 
industry  panel  would  be  a  most  elective 
means  of  helping  governmental  administra¬ 
tive  agencies  and  Congress  prepare  legisla¬ 
tion.  Any  legislation  drafted  must  be  baskd 
on  the  best  available  information,  and  X, 
panel  selected  from  key  industry  segments — 
packagers,  designers,  machinery  manufac¬ 
turers — is  good  commonsense. 

National  Paper  Box  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation:  Although  the  converters  should  be 
represented,  users  organized  through  Pack¬ 
aging  Institute  and  the  AMA  Packaging 
Division  should  more  or  less  control  the  deci¬ 
sions  and  recommendations  that  could  be 
made  to  legislators.  *  *  *  This  panel  would 
appoint  a  responsible  committee  to  consult 
with  Government  officials  and  offer  to  co¬ 
operate  with  them  in  any  necessary  revision 
of  the  laws,  but  on  the  other  hand  push  for 
some  form  of  policing  by  the  industry  in 
lieu  of  new  laws. 

Folding  Paper  Box  Association  of  America: 
There  should  be  an  industry  panel,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  protect  ourselves.  Sup¬ 
plier  industries  are  servants  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  packaging  products  for  sale.  Thusly 
our  function  should  be  advisory,  rather  than 
determinative. 

National  Flexible  Packaging  Association: 
Since  the  responsibility  for  the  package  rests 
with  the  packer  first  and  secondly  with  the 
retailer,  groups  representing  both  should  be, 
encouraged  to  get  together  to  develop  volun/ 
tary  codes  which  will  better  provide  con¬ 
sumers  with  pertinent  facts  before  buying. 
Packaging  suppliers  should  participate only 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  / 

Packaging  Machinery  Manufacturers  In¬ 
stitute:  Packaging  machinery  /manufac¬ 
turers  are  about  one  step  removed  from  this 
whole  situation,  and  it  is  our/opinion  that 
if  an  industry  panel  is  in  orc/r  such  a  panel 
should  come  from  specific/sections  of  the 
packaging  industries  rath/"  than  from  ours. 
Our  members  would  be  flighted  to  do  any¬ 
thing  they  can  to  assist/the  actual  packagers 
in  connection  with  this  problem. 

Association  of  Industrial  Advertisers:  We 
would  like  to  see  at  prominent  user  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  panel,  indicating  industry’s 
strong  interest /nd  willingness  to  do  its  part 
but,  of  coursef  many  of  the  members  would 
probably  be/Trom  the  fields  of  the  designer, 
the  machi/ery  manufacturer,  and  even  the 
agency.  / 

The  association  executives  were  also  asked 
just  /hat  such  a  panel  should  do;  how 
stro/g  it  should  be;  whether  it  should  lob¬ 
by/  whether  it  should  inform. 

/  JUST  INFORMATION 

'  The  consensus  of  the  respondents  is  well 
represented  by  the  reply  of  the  Package 
Designers  Council  spokesman:  “This  panel 
should  conduct  a  public  information  pro¬ 


gram  to  inform  the  consumer  of  the  efforts 
being  made,  to  create  an  awareness  that  in¬ 
dustry  is  honest,  and  thereby  counteract 
some  of  the  misinformation  that  came  out 
of  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  Senate  hear¬ 
ings.  And  this  effort  should  begin  quickly — 
the  quicker  the  better. 

“The  group  should  not  be  a  lobbying  or¬ 
ganization  at  all — if  lobbying  is  necessary  it 
should  be  outside  the  framework  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  panel.  There  should  be  nothing  to 
detract  from  the  image  of  this  panel  as  a 
helpful,  knowledgeable  group  of  experts 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  assist  in  legislation 
evaluation  and  standards  of  control.” 

The  overwhelming  consensus  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  executives  interviewed — each  within 
his  own  sphere  of  interest — is  that  such  a 
panel  would  be  useful  and  is  needed.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  seems  only  logical  to  take 
the  next  step  and  begin  establishment  of  the 
panel.  As  an  initial  step,  the  editors  of 
Packaging  volunteer  to  serve  as  a  clearing¬ 
house  and  central  address  until  something 
more  permanent  can  be  established.  If  you 
agree  that  such  a  panel  should  be  formed, 
if  you  are  interested  in  serving  on  it  or  co¬ 
operating  in  it,  write  the  editors,  Packaging, 
6  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


It  is  the  editorial  opinion  of  this  mag/zine 
.that,  since  legislation  on  packaging  and 
labeling  practices  will  certainly  be /Written, 
packagers  should  be  heard  more  extensively 
than,  to  date.  They  should,  further,  be  in 
a  position  to  advise  on  legislation  and  on 
standards  of  control.  / 

It  is  \lso  the  editorial  /union  of  this 
magazine Xthat  packaging /legislation,  when 
written,  should  be  written  vertically.  That 
is,  legislation,  should  bt/ different  for  frozen 
foods  than  for\nack  f/ods,  since  the  packag¬ 
ing  problems  in\the/  two  industries  are  so 
different. 

Finally,  it  is  t/eNeditorial  opinion  of  this 
magazine  that  an  industrywide  panel  should 
be  created.  Tjse  executive  committee  of  this 
panel  shouha  consist  of  three  permanent 
members— -gfne  representing  management  in¬ 
terests,  oyCe  representing  technical  and  pro¬ 
duction/  interests,  and  one  representing 
graphic  design.  This  permanent  member¬ 
ship  /hould  be  supplemented  b\  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  industry  or  industriesvbeing  con¬ 
sidered  for  legislation  at  any  given  Nme,  plus 
fcne  packaging  suppliers  to  these  industries. 

Without  such  a  panel,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  magazine,  positive  and  helpful  legisla¬ 
tion  cannot  be  written.  Indeed,  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  possible  that  without  such  a  panel 
such  legislation  as  written  might  be  ex\ 
tremely  detrimental  to  our  American  con¬ 
sumer  marketing  system  and  to  our  free 
enterprise  economy. 


FURTHER  AMENDMENT  OF  FOR¬ 
EIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  to  strike  out  all  af¬ 
ter  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1962”. 

PART  I - ACT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  1961 

Chapter  1 — Short  title  and  policy 
Sec.  101.  (a)  The  fifth  paragraph  of  sec¬ 
tion  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  containing  a  statement  of 
policy,  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  fifth 
paragraph,  immediately  after  “religion.”,  the 
following:  “The  Congress  further  declares 
that  any  attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  make 
distinctions  between  American  citizens  be¬ 


cause  of  race,  color,  or  religion  in  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  personal  or  commercial  access  or  in 
the  exercise  of  any  other  rights  available 
to  American  citizens,  or  the  use  by  any  for¬ 
eign  nation  of  assistance  made  available  by 
the  United  States  to  carry  out  any  program 
or  activity  of  such  nation  in  the  course  of 
which  discrimination  is  practiced  against  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  his 
race,  color,  or  religion  is  repugnant  to  our 
principles;  and  in  all  negotiations  with  any 
foreign  nation  with  respect  to  any  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  under  authority  of  this  Act,  these 
principles  shall  be  applied.  The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  report  annually  on  the  measures 
taken  to  apply  the  principles  stated  above.” 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  seventh  paragraph  the 
following : 

"It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
administration  of  these  funds  great  atten¬ 
tion  and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which 
do  not,  as  a  result  of  United  States  assist¬ 
ance,  divert  their  own  economic  resources 
to  military  or  propaganda  efforts,  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China, 
and  directed  against  the  United  States  or 
against  other  countries  receiving  aid  under 
this  Act.” 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  in  the 
administration  of  programs  of  assistance 
under  this  Act,  the  highest  practicable  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  given  to:  programs  provid¬ 
ing  for  loans  or  loan  guarantees  for  use  by 
institutions  and  organizations  in  making 
repayable  low-interest  rate  loans  to  indi¬ 
viduals  in  friendly  foreign  countries  for  the 
purchase  of  small  farms,  the  purchase  of 
homes,  the  establishment,  equipment  and 
strengthening  of  small  independent  busi¬ 
ness  concerns,  purchase  of  tools  or  equip¬ 
ment  needed  by  individuals  for  carrying  on 
an  occupation  or  a  trade,  or  financing  the 
opportunity  for  individuals  to  obtain  prac¬ 
tical  education  in  vocational  and  occupa¬ 
tional  skills,  and  to  those  programs  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  development  which  'will 
assist  in  carrying  out  and  in  preparing  a 
favorable  environment  for  such  programs. 
While  recognizing  that  special  requirements, 
differing  development  needs  and  political 
conditions  in  various  assisted  countries  will 
affect  the  priority  of  such  programs  and  of 
each  country’s  relative  ability  to  implement 
them,  it  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
each  such  assisted  country  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  give  adequate  recognition  to 
such  needs  of  the  people  in  the  preparation 
of  national  development  programs. 

Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 
Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 

Sec.  102.  Section  201  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  general  authority  with  respect  to 
development  loans,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“(e)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  not  allocate,  reserve,  earmark, 
commit,  or  otherwise  set  aside,  funds  aggre¬ 
gating  in  excess  of  $50,000  for  use  in  any 
country  under  this  title  unless  (1)  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  such  funds  has  been  received 
for  use  in  such  country  together  with  suffi¬ 
cient  information  and  assurances  to  indi¬ 
cate  reasonably  that  the  funds  will  be  used 
in  an  economically  and  technically  sound 
manner,  or  (2)  the  President  determines 
with  respect  to  each  such  allocation,  reser¬ 
vation,  earmarking,  commitment,  or  set- 
aside  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
use  such  funds  pursuant  to  multilateral 
pians.” 

Title  II — Development  Grants  and  Technical 
Cooperation 

Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development 
grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is 
amended  as  follows: 
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(a)  In  section  211,  winch  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authority,  add  a  new  subsection  (c)  as 
follows : 

“(c)  Not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  promote  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  outside  the  United 
States  and  such  programs  may  be  carried 
out  only  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  section.” 

(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to 
authorization,  strike  out  “1962”  and  “$380,- 
000,000"  and  substitute  “1963”  and  “$300,- 
000,000”,  respectively. 

(c)  Strike  out  section  213,  which  relates 
to  atoms  for  peace. 

Title  III — Investment  Guaranties 

Sec.  103.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guar¬ 
anties,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  221(b),  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows! 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  “$1,000,- 
000,000"  in  the  proviso  and  substitute 
“$1,300,000,000”. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “of  not 
to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  any  investment” 
and  substitute  “in  whole  or  in  part  of  any 
loan  investment  for  housing  projects  or 
assuring  against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  any  other  investment,”,  and 
strike  out  “$90,000,000"  in  the  third  proviso 
and  substitute  “$180,000,000". 

(b)  Amend  section  222,  which  relates  to 
general  provisions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (d)  insert  “,  and  out  of 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  title” 
before  the  period. 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (f)  : 

“(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 

appropriated  to  the  President  such  amounts, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title.” 

(c)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  in  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “$10,000,- 
000”  in  the  second  sentence  and  substitute 
“$60,000,000”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out  “and 
(e)”  and  substitute  “(e),  and  (f)”. 

Title  IV — Surveys  of  Investment 
Opportunities 

Sec.  104.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  surveys  of  investment  opportunities, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and 
“$5,000,000”  and  substituting  “1963”  and 
“$1,500,000”,  respectively. 

Alliance  for  Progress 

Sec.  105.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  development  assistance,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  title  VI,  as 
follows : 

“Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 

“Sec.  251.  General  Authority. — (a)  It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  historic, 
economic,  political,  and  geographic  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  American  peoples  and  Re¬ 
publics  are  unique  and  of  special  significance 
and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers  great 
hope  for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  relationships  among  them.  It  is 
further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  vigorous 
measures  by  the  countries  and  areas  of  Latin 
America  to  mobilize  their  own  resources  for 
economic  development  and  to  adopt  reform 
measures  to  spread  the  benefits  of  economic 
progress  among  the  people  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
to  continued  significant  United  States  as¬ 
sistance  thereunder.  The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine  in  order 


to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
countries  and  areas  in  Latin  America. 

“(b)  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title 
shall  be  directed  toward  the  development 
of  human  as  well  as  economic  resources.  In 
furnishing  assistance  under  this  title,  the 
President  shall  take  into  account  (1)  the 
principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  Punta  del  Este  and,  in  particular,  the 
extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  or 
area  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital 
economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of  its 
people  and  demonstrating  a  clear  determina¬ 
tion  to  take  effective  self-help  measures;  (2) 
the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the 
activity  to  be  financed;  (3)  the  consistency  of 
the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to, 
other  development  activities  being  under¬ 
taken  or  planned,  and  its  contributions  to 
realizable  long-range  objectives;  and  (4)  the 
possible  effects  upon  the  United  States  econ¬ 
omy,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  sub¬ 
stantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  assistance  in¬ 
volved.  In  making  loans  under  this  title 
from  funds  which  are  required  to  be  used 
for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest 
in  United  States  dollars,  the  President  shall 
take  into  account,  in  addition  to  the  con¬ 
siderations  named  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  other  free  world  sources  on- 
reasonable  terms.  The  provisions  of  sections 
201(d),  202(b),  202(c),  and  204  shall  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  such  loans,  and  they  shall  be 
made  only  upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  pros¬ 
pects  of  repayment. 

“(c)  The  authority  of  section  614(a)  may 
not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of 
this  title  with  respect  to  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  this  title  which  are  required  to  be 
used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and 
interest  in  United  States  dollars,  and  the 
authority  of  section  610  may  be  used  to 
transfer  such  funds  only  to  funds  made 
available  for  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I. 

“(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of 
this  Act  and  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
President  shall,  when  requested  by  a  friendly 
country  and  when  appropriate,  assist  in  fos¬ 
tering  measures  of  agrarian  reform,  includ¬ 
ing  colonization  and  redistribution  of  land, 
with  a  view  to  insuring  a  wider  and  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  ownership  of 
land. 

“(e)  The  President  shall  not  allocate,  re¬ 
serve,  earmark,  commit,  or  otherwise  set 
aside,  funds  aggregating  in  excess  of 
$50,000  for  use  in  any  country  under  this 
title  unless  ( 1 )  an  application  for  such  funds 
has  been  received  for  use  in  such  country  to¬ 
gether  with  sufficient  information  and 
assurances  to  indicate  reasonably  that  the 
funds  will  be  used  in  an  economically  and 
technically  sound  manner,  or  (2)  the 
President  determines  with  respect  to  each 
such  allocation,  reservation,  earmarking, 
commitment,  or  set-aside  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  use  such  funds  pursuant 
to  multilateral  plans. 

“Sec.  252.  Authorization. — There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1963  through  1966,  not  to  exceed 
$600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year  which 
sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended  and  which,  except  for  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  begin¬ 
ning  in  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  be  available 
only  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and 
interest  in  United  States  dollars.  In  present¬ 
ing  requests  to  the  Congress  for  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1964 
through  1966  to  carry  out  other  programs 
under  this  Act,  the  President  shall  also  pre¬ 
sent  the  program  proposed  to  be  carried  out 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  contained  in  this  section  for 
the  respective  fiscal  year. 


“Sec.  253.  Fiscal  Provisions. — All  receipts 
in  United  States  dollars  from  loans  made  un¬ 
der  this  title  and  from  loans  made  for  the 
benefit  of  countries  and  areas  of  Latin 
America  under  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  section  203, 
shall  be  available  for  use  for  loans  payable 
as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States 
dollars  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Such  receipts  and  other  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  for  use  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  remain 
available  until  expanded.” 

Chapter  3 — International  organisations  and 
programs 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  302  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  international  organizations  and 
programs,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962” 
and  “$153,500,000”  and  substituting  “1963" 
and  “$148,900,000”,  respectively. 

(b)  Such  section  302  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  or  any  other  law  shall  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  making  any  loans  or  grants 
to  the  United  Nations  (except  for  payment 
by  the  United  States  of  its  assessed  share 
of  the  expenses  of  that  Organization) ,  or  for 
the  purchase  of  any  bonds  or  other  certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness  of  the  United  Nations, 
until  such  time  as  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  have  paid  in  full  their  share  of  the 
expenses  of  that  Organization,  including 
their  share  of  the  expenses  of  United  Nations 
operations  in  the  Congo  and  the  Gaza  strip.” 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 

Sec.  107.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “1962”  and  “$465,000,000”  and 
substituting  “1963”  and  “$440,000,000”, 
respectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 

Sec.  108.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Amend  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out 
“1962”  and  “$300,000,000”  and  substituting 
“1963”  and  “$275,000,000”,  respectively. 

(b)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out 
“keep”  and  substituting  “provide  quarterly 
reports  to”  and  by  striking  out  “currently 
informed  of  the  use”  and  substituting  “on 
the  programing  and  the  obligation”. 

Chapter  6 — Assistance  to  agrarian  economies 

Sec.  109.  Section  461  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  assistance  to  countries  having  agrarian 
economies,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “In  such  country  em¬ 
phasis  shall  be  placed  also  upon  programs 
of  community  development  which  will  pro¬ 
mote  stable  and  responsible  governmental 
institutions  at  the  local  level.” 

PART  II - INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND  SECURITY 

ACT  OF  1961 

Chapter  2 — Military  assistance 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  assistance  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  506,  which  relates  to  con¬ 
ditions  of  eligibility,  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(c)  Any  country  which  hereafter  uses  de¬ 
fense  articles  or  defense  services  furnished 
such  country  under  this  Act,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any 
predecessor  foreign  assistance  Act  where 
such  use  is  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  or  any  agreements  entered  into 
pursuant  to  any  of  such  Acts  shall  be  imme¬ 
diately  ineligible  for  further  assistance.” 

(b)  In  section  507(a),  which  relates  to 
sales,  insert  “not  less  than”  before  “the 
value”  in  the  first  sentence. 
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(c)  In  section  507(b),  add  a  new  sen¬ 
tence  to  read  as  follows:  “No  sales  of  un¬ 
classified  defense  articles  shall  be  made  to 
the  government  of  any  economically  devel¬ 
oped  nation  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  unless  such  articles  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  available  for  purchase  by  such  nations 
from  commercial  sources  in  the  United 
States:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  may  waive  the  provisions  of 
this  sentence  when  he  determines  that  the 
waiver  of  such  provisions  is  in  the  national 
interest.” 

(d)  In  section  510(a),  which  relates  to 
special  authority,  strike  out  “1962”  in  the 
first  and  second  sentences  and  substitute 
“1963”. 

PART  m 

Chapter  1 — General  provisions 

Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  611(a),  which  relates  to 
completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  strike 
out  “and  II”  and  substitute  “,  II,  and  VI”. 

(b)  Strike  out  section  618,  which  relates 
to  economic  assistance  to  Latin  America,  and 
substitute  a  new  section  618  as  follows: 

“Sec.  618.  Use  op  Settlement  Receipts. — 
United  States  dollars  directly  paid  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan  Re¬ 
garding  the  Settlement  of  Postwar  Economic 
Assistance  to  Japan  may  be  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  to  the  President  in 
any  appropriation  Act,  within  the  limitations 
of  part  I  of  this  Act,  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  part.” 

(c)  In  section  620(a),  which  relates  to 
prohibitions  against  furnishing  assistance  to 
Cuba,  amend  the  first  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  “No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  the  present  government  of 
Cuba,  or  to  any  country  which  furnishes 
assistance  to  the  present  government  of  Cuba 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
assistance  Is  in  the  national  and  hemispheric 
interest  of  the  United  States.” 

(d)  In  section  620(c),  which  relates  to 
prohibitions  against  furnishing  assistance  to 
governments  Indebted  to  American  citizens, 
insert  “or  ordered”  after  “furnished”,  insert 
"either”  after  “remedies  and”,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  period  of  the  end  thereof 
insert  “or  indebtedness  arises  under  an  un¬ 
conditional  guaranty  of  payment  given  by 
such  government  or  any  predecessor  gov¬ 
ernment”. 

(e)  In  section  620,  which  relates  to  re¬ 
strictions  on  assistance  to  certain  countries, 
add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  government  of  any  country  to 
which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  Act 
when  the  government  of  6uch  country  or 
any  governmental  agency  or  subdivision 
within  such  country  on  or  after  January  1, 
1962— 

“(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property 
owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 

“(2)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discrimina¬ 
tory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions, 
which  have  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  ex¬ 
propriating,  or  otherwise  seizing  ownership 
or  control  of  property  so  owned, 
and  such  country,  government  agency  or 
government  subdivision  fails  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  (not  more  than  six  months 
after  such  action  or  after  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  this  subsection,  whichever  is 
later)  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  discharge 
its  obligations  toward  such  citizen  or  entity, 
including  equitable  and  speedy  compensa¬ 


tion  for  such  property  in  convertible  for¬ 
eign  exchange,  as  required  by  international 
law,  or  fails  to  take  steps  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  or 
conditions,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  such 
suspension  shall  continue  until  he  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  appropriate  steps  are  being  taken 
and  no  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  Act,  as  amended,  to  any  Communist 
country.  This  restriction  may  not  be  waived 
pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this 
Act  unless  the  President  finds  and  promptly 
reports  to  Congress  that :  ( 1 )  such  assistance 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States; 
(2)  the  recipient  country  is  not  controlled 
by  the  international  Communist  conspiracy; 
and  (3)  such  assistance  will  further  promote 
the  independence  of  the  recipient  country 
from  international  communism.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  phrase  ‘Com¬ 
munist  country’  shall  include  specifically, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following  coun¬ 
tries  : 

“Peoples  Republic  of  Albania, 

“Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 

“Peoples  Republic  of  China, 

“Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic, 

“German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Ger¬ 
many)  ,  , 

“Estonia, 

“Hungarian  Peoples  Republic, 

“Latvia, 

"Lithuania, 

“North  Korean  Peoples  Republic, 

“North  Vietnam, 

“Outer  Mongolia-Mongolian  Peoples  Re¬ 
public, 

“Polish  Peoples  Republic, 

“Rumanian  Peoples  Republic, 

“Tibet, 

“Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia, 
"Cuba,  and 

“Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

“(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  monetary  assistance  shall  be  made 
available  under  this  Act  to  any  government 
or  political  subdivision  or  agency  of  such 
government  which  will  be  used  to  compen¬ 
sate  owners  for  expropriated  or  nationalized 
property  and,  upon  finding  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  that  such  funds  have  been  diverted 
by  any  government  for  such  purpose,  no 
further  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be 
furnished  to  such  government  until  appro¬ 
priate  reimbursement  is  made  to  the  United 
States  for  sums  so  diverted. 

"(h)  The  President  shall  adopt  regula¬ 
tions  and  establish  procedures  to  insure  that 
the  United  States  foreign  aid  is  not  used  in 
a  manner  which,  contrary  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States,  promotes  or 
assists  the  foreign  aid  projects  or  activities 
of  the  Communist-bloc  countries.” 

Chapter  2 — Administrative  provisions 
Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  621,  which  relates  to  exer¬ 
cise  of  functions,  delete  “(a)”  and  strike 
out  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e). 

(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to 
statutory  officers,  by  striking  out  subsection 
(d)  and  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub¬ 
section  “(d)”,  inserting  in  paragraph  2(A) 
of  redesignated  subsection  (d)  “,  and  pro¬ 
grams  being  conducted  by  United  States 
Government  agencies  under  Public  Law  86- 
735,”  after  “Peace  Corps”,  and  inserting  in 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (7)  of  redesignated  sub¬ 
section  (d)  “,  and  Public  Law  86-735”  after 
"part  II  of  this  Act”. 

(c)  Amend  section  625,  which  relates  to 
employment  of  personnel,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “sev¬ 
enty-six”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
“one  hundred”. 
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(2)  In  subsection  (d)  add  the  following 
proviso  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para¬ 
graph  (2) :  ":  Provided  further,  That,  when¬ 
ever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  im¬ 
portant  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  initially  assign  personnel  un¬ 
der  this  paragraph  for  duty  within  the 
United  States  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two 
years  for  the  purpose  of  preparation  for  as¬ 
signment  outside  the  United  States;  how¬ 
ever,  the  authority  contained  in  this  proviso 
may  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to  more 
than  thirty  persons  in  the  aggregate.” 

(3)  Amend  subsection  (f)  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“(f)  Funds  provided  for  in  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  for  the  furnishing  of 
services  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  spe¬ 
cific  projects  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obligated 
for  the  services  of  personnel  employed  by 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
(other  than  the  agencies  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  administering  part  I  or  part  II  of 
this  Acft)  as  well  as  personnel  not  employed 
by  the  United  States  Government.” 

(d)  In  section  629(b),  which  relates  to 
status  of  personnel  detailed,  strike  out 
“624(e)”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substi¬ 
tute  “624(d)”. 

(e)  In  section  634(a),  which  relates  to  re¬ 
ports  and  information,  insert  the  following 
before  the  period  at  the  end  cff  the  second 
sentence:  “and  on  progress  under  the  free¬ 
dom  of  navigation  and  nondiscrimination 
declaration  contained  in  section  102”. 

(f)  (1)  In  section  634(d),  which  relates  to 
reports  and  information,  strike  out  "In  Jan¬ 
uary  of  each  year”  and  “preceding  twelve 
months”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
“At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year”  and  "fiscal 
year”  respectively. 

(2)  After  the  first  sentence  of  such  section 
634(d)  insert  the  following:  “There  shall  also 
be  included  in  the  presentation  material 
submitted  to  the  Congress  during  its  consid¬ 
eration  of  amendments  to  this  Act,  or  of  any 
Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  au¬ 
thorizations  contained  in  this  Act,  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  current  fiscal  year  programs 
and  activities  with  those  presented  to  the 
Congress  in  the  previous  year  and  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  any  changes.” 

(g)  In  section  635(h),  which  relates  to 
general  authorities,  strike  out  “and  V”  and 
substitute  ",  V,  and  VI”  and  strike  out 
"made”. 

(h)  In  section  637(a) ,  which  relates  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses,  strike  out  "1962”  and 
substitute  “1963”. 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  provisions 

Sec.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  HI  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  643,  which  relates  to  saving 
provisions,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub¬ 
section  (d) . 

(b)  Section  644(m),  which  relates  to  . 
definitions,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “as 
grant  assistance”  in  subparagraphs  (2)  and 

(3). 

(c)  Section  645,  which  relates  to  unex¬ 
pended  balances,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"this  Act  or”  after  “pursuant  to”. 

PART  IV - AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  401.  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  repealed, 
which  repeal  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contained  in  such  part. 

Sec.  402.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  1, 
1956  (70  Stat.  890),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (a)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“(b)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  foreign 
countries  through  the  prompt  settlement  of 
certain  claims,  settle  and  pay  any  meritori¬ 
ous  claim  against  the  United  States  which  is 
presented  by  a  government  of  a  foreign  coun- 
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try  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  br  personal 
property  of,  or  personal  Injury  to  or  death 
of,  any  national  of  such  foreign  country: 
Provided,  That  such  claim  is  not  cognizable 
under  any  other  statute  or  international 
agreement  of  the  United  States  and  can  be 
settled  for  not  more  than  $15,000  or  the  for¬ 
eign  currency  equivalent  thereof.” 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  S.  2996,  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,”  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House,  and  that  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  be  named  by 
the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Mans¬ 
field,  Mr.  Wiley,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  and 
Mr.  Aiken  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


July  13 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  be  not  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE 
HOLDING  OF  THE  1963  WHEAT 
MARKETING  QUOTA  REFEREN¬ 
DUM 

The  Chair  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  809)  to  extend 
the  time  for  conducting  the  referendum 
with  respect  to  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  July  1,  1963,  which  was  read/ 
twice  by  its  title. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joiht 
resolution  is  before  the  Senate  and  ppen 
to  amendment.  • 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  resolution  would  extend  /he  time 
for  holding  the  1963  wheat  /marketing 
quota  referendum.  Under  /existing  law 
it  must  be  held  between  me  date  of  is¬ 
suance  of  the  marketing  quota  procla¬ 
mation  and  July  25.  /Under  the  joint 
resolution  it  could  b/held  at  any  time 
up  to  and  including7 August  31. 

Congress  has  twice  extended  the  time 
for  proclaiming/  the  1963  marketing 
quota,  which  wgs  proclaimed  on  June  26. 
On  June  ll/the  Senate  also  voted  to 
extend  the  pane  for  holding  the  referen¬ 
dum  until/  as  late  as  August  25.  This 
provision  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  198, 
howeve/  was  stricken  out  by  the  House, 
and  the  Senate  subsequently  agreed  to 
the  /House  amendment.  On  two  oe- 

/ 


casions  in  past  years  the  time  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  referendum  has  been  extended — 
to  as  late  as  August  15  in  the  case  of 
the  1954  crop,  and  as  late  as  August  26 
in  the  case  of  the  1962  crop. 

The  Senate  has  passed  legislation 
making  changes  in  the  wheat  marketing 
quota  law.  That  legislation  has  not  been 
acted  upon  by  the  House.  It  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Senate  bill  may  not  be 
considered  by  the  House.  However,  it 
is  now  July  12.  If  the  referendum  is 
held  before  July  25,  there  will  have  to 
be  a  rush  job  to  get  the  allotments  to 
the  farmers  before  they  vote.  There  will 
not  be  time  for  adequate  consideration 
by  the  farmers.  In  order  that  the  1.8 
million  allotments  may  be  issued  in  an 
orderly  fashion  and  still  provide  the 
farmer  with  some  time  to  make  up  his 
mind  in  the  light  of  his  allotment  and 
the  current  legislative  situation,  the  time 
for  the  referendum  should  be  extended. 

The  House  has  alread  acted  upon  the 
joint  resolution  favorably. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
istinguished  Senator  from  North 
,kota  [Mr.  Young]  and  other  members 
of\the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and. 
Forestry,  and  there  is  no  objection  to 
considering  the  joint  resolution  at  tjns 
time. 

The  'PRESIDING  OFFICER  /(Mr. 
Lausche  in.  the  chair).  Is  there/objec¬ 
tion  to  the  present  considerate  of  the 
joint  resolution? 

There  beingXno  objection^  the  joint 
resolution  was  considered/ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  wa^read  pie  third  time, 
and  passed. 

THE  FACILITATION  \>F  SALE  AND 

DISPOSAL  GP  EXTRA  LONG 

STAPLE  COTTON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to/the  consideration  oi\Calen- 
dar  No.  1683,  H.R.  10595. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thh  bill 
will  be7 stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion  pi  the  Senate. 

le  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
(H.R.  10595)  to  facilitate  the  sale  and 
lisposal  of  Government  stocks  of  extra 
'long  staple  cotton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  has  been  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  and  has  been  passed  by  the  House. 
The  proposal  has  the  full  approval  of 
the  agencies  of  Government.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  approve  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  perti¬ 
nent  portions  of  the  committee  report 
describing  the  purposes  of  the  bill  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  bill  provides  for  disposition  of  all 
extra-long-staple  cotton  in  the  strategic 
stockpile.  The  cotton  would  be  transferred 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  which 
would  sell  the  domestic  cotton  (about  47,000 


bales)  only  for  unrestricted  use  at  not  less 
than  115  percent  of  the  current  support  price, 
plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  and  the  tor/ 
eign  cotton  (about  172,000  bales)  only  for 
export  at  not  less  than  the  world  mice. 
Foreign  cotton  could  be  disposed  of  linder 
Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  and  quanti¬ 
ties  to  be  disposed  of  through  commercial 
and  Public  Law  480  sales  of  foreign  cotton 
would  be  announced  periodically/by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture. 

The  domestic  cotton,  while/held  by  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation, /.nd  the  foreign 
cotton  at  all  times  would /be  excluded  from 
marketing  quota  deterizninations.  (Thus 
none  of  the  cotton  whil/ held  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  be  included  in  the 
carryover  to  reduce  the  national  marketing 
quota,  and  exports/of  foreign  cotton  would 
not  be  included  irr  normal  supply  to  increase 
the  quota,  but  consumption  and  exports  of 
domestic  cotton  would  be  included  in  nor¬ 
mal  supply  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
domestice  cotton) .  Net  proceeds  would  be 
covered  ipto  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts./ 

The  Committee  also  had  before  it  a  sim¬ 
ilar  s/iate  bill,  S.  2955.  The  Department  of 
State,  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  and 
General  Services  Administration  reported 
vvorably  on  S.  2955,  with  amendments,  most 
i>f  which  have  since  been  included  in  H.R. 
10595.  The  Department  of  Agriculture’s  re¬ 
port,  which  was  received  after  passage  of 
H.R.  10595  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
recommended  amendment  of  S.  2955  to  con¬ 
form  to  H.R.  10595,  and  the  committee  was 
advised  that  all  agencies  concerned  favor 
H.R.  10595  as  passed  by  the  House!  Hearings 
were  held  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  on  June  28,  and  all  witnesses 
favored  passage  of  the  bill  without  amend¬ 
ment. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  his  letter  of  March 
30,  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  recommended  an 
amendment  which  would  have  required  the 
concurrence  of  other  interested  Government 
departments  or  agencies  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  and  announcement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  disposal  quotas.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  after  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  amendment,  determined  that 
such  concurrence  should  not  be  required, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  let¬ 
ter  of  June  5,  with  Budget  Bureau  approval, 
recommended  an  amendment  similar  to  that 
proposed  by  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning,  but  omitting  the  re¬ 
quirement  with  respect  to  concurrence  by 
\Other  Government  agencies.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  would,  of  course,  be 
aware  of  the  interests  of  other  agencies  and 
would  take  such  action  as  was  deemed  to  be 
in  tn^  best  interest  of  this  Government. 

BACKGROUND  AND  HISTORY 

Durin^vthe  Korean  hostilities,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (Public 
Law  79-520 )\the  Munitions  Board  in  the 
Department  ofNDefense  determined  that  ex¬ 
tra-long-staple  cotton  should  be  a  stockpile 
material  and  a  stockpile  objective  for  this 
cotton  was  established.  As  a  result  of  these 
decisions,  the  Government  in  the  next  few 
years  acquired  269,00(Xbales  of  extra-long- 
staple  cotton.  (In  this  report,  the  bales  are 
counted  as  500-pound  bates  rather  than  as 
running  bales.)  The  decision  to  stockpile 
extra-long-staple  cotton  wakmade  because 
military  needs  could  not  adequately  be  pro¬ 
vided  from  domestic  productiornand  because 
the  experience  in  meeting  military  needs 
arising  in  connection  with  the  Korean  hos¬ 
tilities  had  indicated  a  dangerous,  costly  de¬ 
pendence  upon  certain  foreign  sources  of 
supply.  The  essential  military  needs  for  ex¬ 
tra-long-staple  cotton  were  in  the  form\of 
cordage  and  webbing,  shoelaces,  sewir 
thread,  and  fine-count  military  fibers,  all 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  tabled  medicare  am/idmen/  Senate  committee  reported  rice  en¬ 
richment  bill.  Sen.  Humphrey  criticised  CED  rarm  program  report.  Sen.  Clark  com¬ 
mended  his  humane-animal-research  bill.  Sen.  Midler  claimed  USDA  grain-storage  mis¬ 
management.  Senate  subcommittee  voted  to  report  Tsills  to  provide  additional  researcl 
facilities  at  State  experiment  stations,  and  amendNextension  service  legislation. 
Sen.  Williams,  N.  J. ,  commended/HHFA  migratory-labor\housing  and  Goldberg's  minimum- 
wage  action  in  Calif.  House  Committee  reported  State/justice ,  and  Commerce  appro¬ 
priation  bill.  Rep.  Fountain  introduced  and  discussea\bill  to  provide  periodic  re- 
Mew  of  grants-in-aid  pros 
-farm  program  report.  Sei 


rams.  Rep.  Nelsen  inserted  editorial  critical  of  CED  s 
Wiley  urged  expanded  global  foot!  plan. 


SENATE 

1*  HEALTH.  Passed/with  amendments  H,  R.  10606,  to  extend  and  improve  the  public 
assistance  aca  phild  'Welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Tabled,  52/8,  the  Anderson  medicare  amendment  •  Senate  eonfereessjvere  appointed 
pp.  12886/5,  12900-33 

2.  RICE  EM&CHICENT.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  nithXame ndment s 
S.  3152,  to  provide  for  the  nutritional  enrichment  and  sanitary  packaging  of 
rice'' prior  to  its  distribution  under  certain  Federal  programs  (S.  Rept.  1^41)  • 
p/12883 

fARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Humphrey  criticized  the  recent  report  of  the  Committee  for' 
Economic  Development  regarding  the  farm  program  and  inserted  an  article  by 
Julius  Duscha  on  this  subject,  pp.  12895-8 


4.  HUMANE  ANIMAL  RESEARCH.  Sen.  Clark  defended  his  bill  to  require  humane  treatment 


of  animals  in  research  and  inserted  a  report  by  Betty  Beale  on  this  matter,  dd, 
12899-900  J 


5.  Gf?AIN  STORAGE,  Sen.  ItLller  claimed  this  Department  has  mismanaged  grain— standage 
operations  and  inserted  an  article  by  Nick  Kotz  on  this  subject,  pp.  1293^-7 


6.  FARM  LA^OR.  Sen.  Williams,  N •  J.,  commended  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
for  its\ho using  program  for  migratory  labor  and  inserted  the  Agency’s/announce¬ 
ment  on  this  matter,  pp.  12949-50  / 

Sen.  Williams,  N.  J.,  also  defended  the  recent  action  of  Secretary  Goldberg 
regarding  a  Tm.nimum  -wage  for  certain  farm  workers  in  Calif.  pp./L2950-l 


7.  NOMINATIONS.  The  labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  favorably  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  JeromX,B.  YiTiesner  to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of/Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology.  p.  12883  \  / 

Received  the  nojjinations  of  various  persons  to  the  National  Science  Board. 
NSF.  p.  12951  X  ^  - 


8.  TRANSPORTATION.  Sen.  Kefsmver  announced  Sen.  Humphrey^ as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3097, 

to  defer  certain  railroadNnergers.  pp.  12883-4 

9.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAIL  Agreed  no  have  a  calendar  c^ill  today,  July  18.  H.  R.  Q 

10904,  the  Labor -HEW  appropriation  bill,  was  m/de  the  unfinished  business,  pp. 
12932-3  A  ” 


10.  PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  ServJ'ce  Committee  reported  without  amend¬ 
ment  H.  R.  6374,  to  clarify  the  application  of  the  Government  Employees  Training 
Act  with  respect  to  payment  of  expense/^ of  attendance  of  Government  employees 
at  certain  meetings  (S.  Rept.  1740). /py  12883 
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11.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  Reported  without  amendment  H.  R. 
12580,  the  St  ate -Just  ice -Commerce  appropriationvM.il  for  1963.  (H.  Rept.  1996). 

p.  12880  /  \ 

Passed  with  amendments  A,  R.  11974,  to  author!^  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission/  pp.  12823-61 


12.  FOREIGN  AID.  Rep.  Chipperfield  was  appointed  as  a  conferee  on  S.  2996,  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  to  replace  Rep.  Bolton,  pp.  12865-6 


4 


13.  CORN.  Rep.  Jensen  announced  that  the  Iowa  Members  of  Congress  and  the  American 
Corn  Millers'  ^/deration  are  furnishing  cornbread  gratis*  to  the  House  today  and 
every  other  Mpnday,  starting  next  Monday,  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  high 
nutritionalyvalue  of  corn  and  the  place  this  grain  holds  in  the\{iistory  of  this 
Nation,  p/  12862 


14.  PATENTSy/  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  1ZS13,  to 

provip^  for  public  notice  of  settlements  in  patent  interferences  (H.  Rfpt.  1983), 

p.  12880 


15.  EXTENSION  WORK;  RESEARCH.  The  Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Extension  of 

louse  Agriculture  Committee  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  full  committe 
amended,  H.  R.  890,  to  assist  States  to  provide  additional  facilities  for 
research  at  State  experiment  stations;  and  H.  R.  11240,  to  amend  the  Smith- 
Act  regarding  extension  work.  p.  D596 
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defense  and  security  of  our  Nation  is  at 
v  stake.  No  one — and  I  do  not  believe 
iere  is  a  Member  in  either  body  of  this 
Jbngress  who  would  disagree  with  this 
statement — should  object  to  a  fair  and 
equitable  division  of  responsibilities  be- 
tween\labor  and  management,  as  well 
as  the  military  and  Government  officials, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  implement 
and  protect  the  security  of  our  country. 

In  a  report  issued  by  the  Senate  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  Committee,  dated 
March  29,  196\  entitled  “Work  Stop¬ 
page  at  Missile\|5ases,”  the  following 
statement  was  mat' 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  our  ballistic 
missile  programs,  and  in,  some  measure  our 
space  programs,  provide  the  bulwark  of  our 
national  survival.  Our  national  existence 
is  tied  to  the  success  of  these  programs. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it\seems  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  any  group  of  Americans  would 
impede  in  any  way  the  construction  of  mis¬ 
sile  launching  sites  and  the  installation  of 
ballistic  and  space  missiles.  The  stakes  in 
our  mortal  struggle  with  the  unscrupulous 
leaders  of  world  communism  would  Vem 
to  be  far  too  high  to  permit  any  man’s  Con¬ 
science  to  allow  him  to  bear  any  respond 
bility  whatsoever  for  increasing  our  dange: 

The  report  outlines  a  dismaying  story 
of  mishandling  the  work,  inefficiency  or 
worse  at  our  missile  sites.  Time  and 
space  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  de¬ 
tail  but  to  call  it  shocking  is  to  clearly 
understate  the  case.  Our  man-in-space 
program  was  seriously  retarded,  accord¬ 
ing  to  testimony  of  the  operations'  man¬ 
ager  responsible  for  the  Atlas  military 
weapon  and  space  program  at  Cape  Ca¬ 
naveral.  This  manager,  however,  also 
made  it  clear  that  there  were  several 
other  factors  involved,  such  as  lack  of 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
lack  of  decision  on  the  part  of  our  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  and  lack  of  de¬ 
cision  on  the  part  of  management.  Por¬ 
tions  of  the  report  deal  with  union  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Other  portions  dealt  with 
the  military  supervision,  in  which  appar¬ 
ently  there  were  serious  flaws.  Still  oth¬ 
er  portions  deal  with  the  failures  of 
management. 

The  Congress,  through  criticism  in  t! 
report  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act — wht 
concerns  prevailing  local  wages  iiyuhe 
construction  trade — came  in  for  its/hare 
of  blame.  Some  testified  that  this  law 
should  be  clarified  since  constriction  is 
such  an  important  part  in /the  early 
phases  of  missile  site  and  defense  instal¬ 
lations.  / 

The  Department  of  Labor  came  in  for 
its  share  of  the  blame,  tri  this  report,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  interpretation  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  with  reference  to  the  con¬ 
struction  work  at  the  defense  and  mis¬ 
sile  sites.  / 

Several  legislative  and  administrative 
reforms  were  suggested,  and  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  subcommittee 
dealt  with/the  three-way  responsibility 
of  labor,  inanagement,  and  military  and 
Government. 

I  dc/not  plan  to  quote  from  the  find¬ 
ings/and  conclusions  since  this  com¬ 
mittee  report  is  available  to  any  Member 
aml/or  citizen  who  cares  to  read  it  for 
/  themselves.  However,  under  the  portion 
entitled  "Corrective  Measures,”  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  sections  18  and  19: 


The  subcommittee  is  at  a  complete  loss 
to  understand  how  these  conditions,  which 
have  resulted  in  inexcusable  delays  and 
needless  expense,  could  have  continued  for 
4  y2  years  without  any  spokesman  of  labor, 
management,  the  military  or  the  Federal 
Government  bringing  them  forcibly  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress,  the  President,  or 
the  public. 

Section  19  continues: 

Although  this  condition  had  existed  for  4'/2 
years,  decisive  action  was  not  taken  until 
this  matter  was  exposed  by  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  in  open  hearings.  Thereafter  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  by  Executive  order,  established  the 
Missile  Sites  Labor  Commission,  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  established  the  Missile  Sites 
Public  Contracts  Advisory  Committee. 


We  have  now  come  a  complete  circle. 
After  a  year  of  intense  effort  to  gain 
voluntary  compliance  and  cooperation 
through  these  Commissions,  if  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  now  feels  it  necessary  to 
threaten  passage  of  a  law  by  Congress 
to  control  labor -management  and  mili¬ 
tary  government,  I  am  convinced  this 
should  be  done — and  without  further* 
costly  and  dangerous  delay.  The  pere/n 
who  can  bring  under  control  this  mod¬ 
ern-day  example  of  the  Greek  mytho-  - 
logical  three-headed  animal,  Ceyeberus, 

J1  indeed  be  another  Hercules/ 

_..  we  need  such  legislation,  let  me 
comhiend  my  bill,  H.R.  9555/ to  your  at¬ 
tention.  This  is  a  simple,  fsur,  and  work¬ 
able  biH.  It  does  not  call  for  compli¬ 
cated  legal  maneuvertngs.  It  simply 
states  theWoblem,  afid  offers  a  simple 
and  equitable  solution.  Time  may  be 
running  out  tt^o  swiftly  for  us  to  go  into 
elaborate  andXoomplicated  legislative 
measures.  We  rnust  now  face  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  our  sihrfation,  evaluate  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  by/taking\action,  provide  the 
solution.  /Those  whia  wish  to  quibble 
endlessly/on  labor-management  prob¬ 
lems  have  many  other  areas  into  which 
they  can  go.  \ 

When  Secretary  of  Labpr  Goldberg 
stated,  “We  cannot  afford  a  strike  in  our 
mssile  manufacturing  plants.X/The  se- 
Jurity  of  all  of  us  depends  on  uninter¬ 
rupted  production,”  I  believe  hb  had 
faced  the  realities,  evaluated  the  gjitu- 
ation,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
law  to  provide  the  solution  was  indeed 
necessary.  In  any  event,  I  believe  it,  the 
public  believes  it,  and  union  members 
and  their  families  believe  it.  I  base  this 
last  remark  on  an  article  in  the  National 
Independent  Labor  Journal  of  June, 
1962,  entitled  “Gallup  Poll — Public: 
Treat  Unions  Same  as  Steel.”  In  the 
article  it  was  found  that  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  poll,  the  public’s  reaction  to  the 
steel-price  crisis  showed  that  58  percent 
of  an  estimated  76  million — 7  out  of  10 
persons — had  a  favorable  reaction  to 
President  Kennedy’s  action  against  the 
steel  companies  in  regard  to  the  an¬ 
nounced  price  change.  Five  percent 
showed  mixed  feelings.  Twenty-two 
percent  showed  unfavorable  feelings,  and 
15  percent,  no  opinion.  However,  the 
poll  went  ahead  to  discuss  labor  unions 
in  big  industries  asking  for  wage  in¬ 
creases,  and  asked  how  the  people  inter¬ 
viewed  would  like  to  see  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  take  action  to  get  unions  to  reduce 
their  demands.  The  vote  showed  that 
68  percent  thought  “Yes;'  should.” 


Nineteen  percent  thought  “No;  should 
not.”  Thirteen  percent  showed/ “No 
opinion.”  The  most  striking/  thing 
about  the  poll,  to  my  mind,  showed  that 
among  union  members  and  their  families 
the  vote  indicated  63  percent  felt  “Yes; 
should.”  Twenty-six  felt/“No;  should 
not,”  and  only  11  percenj/ expressed  “No 
opinion.” 

Let  me  reiterate  thtit  H.R.  9555  con¬ 
cerns  only  the  defense  and  security  of 
our  country  and  our  people.  It  does  not 
unduly  punish  one  group,  while  pam¬ 
pering  anotheiy  It  does,  however,  insure 
continuing,  constructive,  and  dedicated 
effort  on  th/part  of  all  groups  involved 
in  our  defense  effort — toward  the  end 
that  this/Nation  might  endure,  and  that 
“this  Geivernment  of  the  people,  by  the 
peoplpf  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perisn  from  the  earth.” 


Procurement  policy  op  the 

DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 

(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
note  with  satisfaction  that  the  morning 
newspapers  carry  a  story  revealing  that 
the  Defense  Department  is  to  announce 
shortly  a  stiff er  procurement  policy, 
more  in  line  with  this  Nation’s  economic 
needs  and  welfare,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
ducing  our  balance-of-payments  deficits. 
It  was  precisely  this  sort  of  action  which 
I  had  in  mind  and  which  I  had  hoped 
to  encourage  when  I  last  week  expressed 
irritation  and  bewilderment  concerning 
the  Army’s  procurement  of,  since  1957, 
over  78,000  military  vehicles  for  nearly  a 
quarter  billion  dollars  from  Japanese 
manufacturers  under  the  military  as¬ 
sistance  program  for  our  Far  Eastern 
allies.  In  this  particular  case,  I  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Pentagon  had  employed 
a  false  cost  comparison  in  claiming  that 
the  cost  differential  of  the  half-price 
Japanese  trucks  prevented  the  purchase 
of  U.S.  trucks  because  they  ignored  the 
new  tax  revenues  created  when  the  U.S. 
Government  buys  U.S.  goods — 40  cents 
on  every  dollar  so  spent  according  to  the 
President’s  own  budget  estimates  of  a 
year  ago.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  this 
hew  look  in  military  procurement  will 
include  a  more  realistic  cost  comparison 
between  U.S.  goods  and  foreign  goods. 

Bu\as  of  today,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
heartened  by  this  action  of  the  Defense 
Department  and  look  forward  to  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  results  of  its  early  imple- 
mentation AW ith  our  continuing  unem¬ 
ployment  ancKcritical  gold-flow  problems, 
the  effective  Use  of  this  new  policy  is 
absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to  squarely 
meet  our  responsnnlity  to  keep  this  Na¬ 
tion’s  economic  posture  sound,  which  we 
must  do  if  we  are  Upkeep  this  Nation 
strong  and  free. 


SUBSTITUTION  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  2996 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  excused  from 
service  as  a  conferee  on  the  bill  S.  2996, 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
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Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  a  manager  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  to  the  bill  S.  2996 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Chiper- 
field,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  there¬ 
on,  and  the  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate 

of  the  action  of  the  House. 

- 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that\he  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  night  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiohto 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vn 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  NATIONAL 
CEMETERIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or¬ 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Rutherford]  is  recognized 
for  45  minutes. 

(Mr.  RUTHERFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  do  two  things — first,  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that 
today  is  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  our  national  cemetery  sys¬ 
tem  and,  second,  to  announce  that  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which,  when  it 
comes  before  the  House,  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  decide  whether  that  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  abandoned  or  perpetuated. 

The  national  cemetery  system  came 
into  being,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  17, 
1862,  when  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
put  his  signature  on  an  omnibus  bill, 
one  section  of  which  gave  the  President 
“power,  whenever  it  shall  be  expedient, 
to  purchase  cemetery  grounds,  and  cause 
them  to  be  securely  enclosed,  to  be  used 
as  a  national  cemetery  for  the  soldier; 
who  shall  die  in  the  service  of  the 
country.” 

We  had  had  isolated  post  and  gdrri- 
son  cemeteries  before,  but  this  apt  gave 
us  the  beginnings  of  a  truly  hational 
system.  In  the  100  years  that  have 
passed  since  then,  we  have  /ome  to  be 
proud  of  our  national  cemeteries  as  we 
are  proud  of  the  men  who /ave  been  laid 
to  rest  there  and  proucr  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  go  there  on  our  Decoration 
Days — or,  if  you  prefe/ Memorial  Days — 
to  remind  ourselve/ of  their  service  to 
our  country. 

“The  world  will  little  note  nor  long 
remember  whaf/ we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  /hat  they  did  here,”  were 
Lincoln’s  words  when  he  dedicated 
Gettysburg?.  This  was  not  sentimental¬ 
ity — this  was  a  just  appraisal  of  the 
worth  of  the  spot  at  which  he  spoke, 
and,  I  hope,  a  wonderfully  true  predic- 
tionxSf  the  attitudes  of  generations  then 
anpf  now  unborn.  The  poppies  in 


Flanders  Field  and  the  row  of  ordered 
stones  at  Carthage  in  North  Africa  tell 
the  same  story.  They  make  the  same 
appeal  to  us  to  remember  for  all  time  to 
come  that,  but  for  the  valor  of  the  men 
who  lie  there,  ours  might  not  be  a  life 
worth  living. 

Let  us  now  praise  famous  men,  and  our 
fathers  that  begat  us — 

Such  as  did  hear  rule  in  their  kingdoms, 
men  renowned  for  their  power. 

Leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsels,  and 
by  their  knowledge. 
***** 

All  these  were  honored  in  their  generations, 
and  were  the  glory  of  their  times. 

And  some  there  be,  which  have  no  memo¬ 
rial;  who  are  perished,  as  though 
they  had  never  been. 

Their  bodies  are  buried  in  peace;  but  their 
name  liveth  evermore. 

We  cannot  be  content,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  these  verses  from  Ecclesiasticus  re¬ 
mind  us,  to  think  of  the  great  alone. 
We  must  not  be  satisfied  to  celebrate 
only  the  outstanding.  There  are  others, 
\too — the  humdrum  backline  soldier  who 
sver  say  shellfire  but  who  kept  the  am¬ 
munition  moving  forward,  the  peace¬ 
time,  sailor  without  whom  we  would  no] 
have \a  wartime  Navy,  the  lonely  phot 
on  the\outine  flight  which  fails  to  crime 
home.  (Sod  grant  that  the  services  of 
such  menSas  these  will  never  be  .needed 
for  anythink  more  militant,  bul/nay  we 
also  remember  that  they  are  part  of  that 
cloud  of  witnesses  with  which  we  are 
compassed  abou\and  be  tajight  by  them 
to  run  with  patience  the  /ace  that  is  set 
before  all  of  us. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker\/  the  course  that 
our  Nation  has  cho/h.  We  have  not 
closed  the  gates  of/our\national  ceme¬ 
teries  and  posted/on  them,  signs  saying 
“Heroes  only,”  /No  admittance  to  the 
first  three  grades.”  “Only  wartime  vet¬ 
erans  need  anply.” 

Indeed  not.  We  have,  by  statute,  pub¬ 
lished  it  abroad  that  our  national x:eme- 
teries  are  open  to  all  without  regard  to 
rank,  to  color,  to  heroism — open  toN^ll 
whos/  service  has  been  honorable. 

o/r  national  cemetery  system  did  not,' 
of/course,  begin  with  this  in  mind.  The 
rst  step  in  1862  was  to  provide  for 
-'soldiers  who  died  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  The  next  important  step  came 
in  1873  which  enlarged  the  eligibility 
list  to  include  all  “honorably  discharged 
soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines  who  served 
during  the  late  war,  either  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  or  the  volunteer  forces.”  Wives, 
widows,  and  minor  children  became 
eligible  in  the  years  following  this,  and 
after  World  War  I  the  list  was  further 
expanded  to  cover  all  who  had  thereto¬ 
fore  or  should  thereafter  serve  during 
any  war  in  which  the  United  States  en¬ 
gaged.  And  in  1948,  eligibility  was  still 
further  broadened  to  include  peacetime 
veterans. 

These  are  the  eligibility  standards 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  set  up  and  announced  for  all  to 
hear. 

But  have  we  told  the  truth?  Or  are 
we  holding  out  false  promises?  Have 
we  told  the  truth  in  New  England  where 
we  do  not  have  a  single  national  ceme¬ 
tery?  Are  we  holding  out  false  promises 
in  California  where  the  Golden  Gate 


Cemetery  will  close  3  years  hence  and/ 
the  Fort  Rosecrans  National  Cemeter 
a  year  later,  or  in  Philadelphia  and  Ne 
Jersey  where  Beverly  National  Cemetery 
will  close  2  years  from  now?  Are  we 
telling  the  truth  or  holding  out  false 
promises  to  these  men  when  wgr  say,  as 
we  have  been  told  we  must  sa /,  that  we 
have  no  better  policy  than  to  allow  our 
national  cemeteries  to  fill/ip  and  then 
to  close  them  for  good? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  nbt  invented  this. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  We  have  been  gen¬ 
erous  in  enlarging  the  number  of  those 
who  are  eligible  for  burial  in  our  national 
cemetei'ies  and,  at  the  same  time,  we 
have  been  holding  back  on  providing  the 
space  that  we  tnust  have  if  we  are  to  ac¬ 
commodate  them. 

I  say  thi/  is  wrong  and  I  have  long 
thought  sc/  So  this  spring  our  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  National  Parks,  to  which  the 
subject/ of  national  cemeteries  is  com¬ 
mitted,  held  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
national  cemetery  policy.  We  asked  for 
suggestions  from  the  Armed  Services 
rommittee  and  the  Veterans  Affairs 
'Committee.  We  invited  everyone  who 
wished  to  do  so  to  appear — Members  who 
have  bills  pending  before  us,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  veterans’  organizations,  and 
representatives  of  private,  church,  and 
municipal  cemeteries.  Everyone  agreed 
that  there  is  a  problem.  The  Members 
and  the  veterans’  organizations  called  for 
modest  expansion  in  the  sysetm.  The 
private  organizations,  for  the  most  part, 
advocated  closing  out  the  program. 
This,  too,  I  regret  to  say,  was  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Yet,  I  do  these  two  agencies  an  in¬ 
justice.  Neither  they  nor  the  other  op¬ 
ponents  of  expansion  quite  say  what  I 
have  just  said  they  say.  They  say  the 
whole  national  cemetery  system  must 
fold  up  except  for  Arlington.  Even  so, 
they  are  wrong.  The  faster  we  clear 
our  Beverlys,  our  Fort  Rosecranses,  our 
Long  Islands,  our  Golden  Gates,  our  Fort 
Sam  Houstons,  the  faster  Arlington  will 
fold  up,  too.  Even  if  all  the  Govern- 
lent-owned  lands  next  to  Arlington  are 
developed  for  cemeterial  purposes  and 
everk  if  the  present  rate  of  burial  there 
is  nonaccelerated  with  the  closing  of  our 
other  ^at  national  cemeteries,  Arling¬ 
ton  will'be  filled  by  1988.  And  where, 
then,  do  ws  stand?  Where  is  there  more 
land  in  its  trinity  to  be  developed?  You 
know  the  answer,  I  know  the  answer, 
and  they  kno\  the  answer.  There  is 
none. 

I  want  to  do  the  Department  of  the 
Army  fairness  in  another  respect.  Back 
in  1945,  they  supported  bills  to  expand 
the  national  cemeteryXsystem  and  ran 
into  trouble  here  on  the\Hfll  and  else¬ 
where.  The  result  was  tha\nothing  hap¬ 
pened.  The  result  is  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  standstill  that  has  prevailed  since 
that  time. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  \his  on 
this  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  our  national  cemetery  system.  There 
are  55  bills  currently  before  Congress 
calling  for  the  expansion  of  this,  that; 
or  the  other  national  cemetery  or  for' 
the  establishment  of  this,  that,  or  the 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  rice  enrichment  bill\  House  passed  road  authorization 
bill.  House  Rules  Committee  cleared  new  farm  biri.  Sen.  Morse  and  Rep.  Dent  urged 
aid  for  lumber  industry.  Sensei  Javits  and  Keating\irged  drought  relief  for  N.  Y. 
Sen.  Humphrey  commended  McGovern  on  food-for-peace  program.  Appropriations  commit¬ 
tee  agreed  on  temporary  procedures.  Rep.  Beckworth  inserted  replies  to  his  request 
\for  CCC  loan  information./  Rep.  Van  Zandt  inserted  article  commending  defeat  of 
'  farm  bill. 
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1.  RICE,  Passed/as  reported  S.  3152,  to  provide  for  the  nutritional  enrichment  and 

sanitary  packaging  of  rice,  prior  to  its  distribution  under  certain  Federal 
programs /including  the  school  lunch  program,  pp,  13019-20 

2.  LABOR  -mi  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Began  debate  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  1090\>  agreeing 

to  a/fansfield  amendment  to  increase  from  v50  million  to  M75  million\he  item 
foy  nanpouer  development  and  training,  pp.  12987,  12990-020,  13023-6 

3.  pROUGHT  RELIEF.  Sens.  Javits  and  Keating  urged  prompt  USDA  approval  of  Got: 
Rockefeller’s  request  for  drought  relief  in  F.  Y.  pp*  12957,  12960 

FOOD  FOR  PEACE.  Sen.  Humphrey  commended  the  v/ork  of  George  McGovern  as  director 
of  the  food  for  peace  program  and  inserted  Nr.  McGovern’s  address  before  the 
Nor  Id  Food  Forum,  pp.  12987-90 
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5.  APPROPRIATIONS  PROCEDURES.  The  Daily  Digest  states  that  the  joint  House-Senate 
committee  studying  appropriations  procedures  adopted  the  following: 


'•Each  branch  of  Congress  in  conference  has  group  autonomy.  The  selection 
>f  the  conference  chairman  is  procedural  for  orderly  functioning  of  the  c/5n- 
^rence.  Realizing  this,  the  question  of  the  selection  of  the 
cnairman  for  the  present  session  of  Congress  shall  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  \wo  subcommittee  chairmen. 

Ct  is  agreed  by  the  joint  committee  on  behalf  of  the  full  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  that  fo/this  sessior 
only  the  ^subcommittee  chairmen  of  each  body  shall  decide  who  shgil  act  as 
chairman  of  the  conference.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  cl 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Appropriations  appoint  r€ 
committee  to  aerve  as  a  joint  committee  to  study  all  the  i^ 
report  in  January  1963  their  recommendations*" 


sues 


m  of  the 

of  each 
involved  and 
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6.  NOMINATION •  Confixhmsd  the  nomination  of  Jerome  B.  Wiesjtf6r  to  be  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  aV  Technology,  p.  12953 


7.  CLAIMS.  Received  a  USDA  report  on  tort  claims  paid/during  the  fiscal  year  1962, 
p.  12954 


8.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Wiley  replaced  Sen.  Capehart  as  a  conferee  on  S.  2996,  the  Q 
foreign-aid  authorizations  bill.  pp.  12954-5 


9.  IMPORTS.  Sen.  Morse  urged  relief  from  Canadian  lumber  imports  into  the  U.  S. 
and  inserted  his  testimony  beforeVthe  Commerce  Committee  on  this  matter,  pp. 
12958-60 

Passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  12180,  to  extend  until  July  1,  1964,  the 
law  relating  to  free  importation  oj/p^rsonal  and  household  effects  brought  into 
the  U.  S.  under  Government  orders,/  '  pp\l2982~3 


10.  RETIREMENT .  The  Retirement  Subcommittee  of\the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  approved  with  amendments  S.  3l64,\to  increase  the  maximum  age  for 
receiving  benefits  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  in  the  case  of 
certain  students,  and  S.  £937,  to  increase  civfj.  service  retirement  annuities, 
p.  D602 


11. 


CO^METTEE  ASSIGNMENTS •/  Transfers  between  committee s\wer e  made  as  follows: 

Sen.  Case,  N.  J.,  from  Commerce  to  Armed  Services,  sen.  Prouty  from  Public 
Works  to  Commerce y  Sen,  Murphy  from  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  Public 
Works.  Sen.  Pearson  from  Rules  and  Administration  to  Public  Works.  Sen. 
Bottum  assignee}/ to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Rules\and  Administration, 
p.  12954 
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12.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  cons: 
H.  R.yi2391,  the  new  farm  bill.  p.  13108 


leration  of 


13.  ROADS.  Passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  12135,  to  provide  authorizations  for  roads 
fffr  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965.  In  addition  to  the  committee  amenaments, 
igreed  to  (236-159)  a  Baldwin  amendment  to  require  State  highway  departments  to 
provide  relocation  advisory  assistance  to  families  displaced  by  right-of-w^y 
acquisitions.  Rep.  Ullman  commended  the  provisions  for  forest  roads  and 
inserted  tables  showing  the  program  for  this  item  (pp.  13054-9),  The  bill 
includes  an  authorization  tor  forest  highways  for  each  of  the 

two  years  and  $10  million/for  19o37  $70  million  for  1964,  and  $85  million  for 
1965  for  forest  development  roads  and  trails.  pp.  13043-71 
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J4.  RECLAMATION.  The  Rales  Committee  reported  resolutions  for  consideration  of 
\  S.  2008,  relating  to  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
\  Spokane  Valley  project;  H.  R,  529,  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
\Creek  Federal  reclamation  project,  Idaho;  and  H.  R.  575,  the  upper  divisic 
the  Baker  Federal  reclamation  project,  Oreg.  p.  13108 

15.  PUBI^LC  ASSISTANCE;  SOCIAL  SECURITY.  Received  the  conference  report  oryH.  R. 

10606V  to  extend  and  improve  the  public  assistance  and  child  welfaryservices 
programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (pp.  13104-7,  13108).  Conferees  had  been 
appointed  earlier  in  the  day  (p.  13127).  (H.  Rept.  2006). 

16.  CCC  LOANS.  Rep.  Beckworth  inserted  tabulations  and  correspondyice  with  this 

Department  giving  information  about  grain  and  crops  subject  Jto  price  support 
loans,  pp.  13093-100. 

17.  CLAIMS.  Received  from  this  Department  a  letter  transmitting  a  report  of  all 

claims  paid  by  the  department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1962,  pursuant  to  the\Federal  Tort  Claims  Act;  to  thyjudiciary  Committee, 
p.  13108  \ 


18.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  conferees,  in  executive  session, 
)  agreed  to  file  a  report  on  S.  2996,  the  proposed  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962, 
and  listed  a  table  setting  forth  amounts  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees,  and  ad¬ 
justments  against  the  Senate  bill  and  House  amendment,  p.  D604 


19.  LIBRARIES.  Concurred  in  Senate  am^ndment^,  with  an  amendment,  to  H.  R.  8141, 

to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  depositor^  libraries  so  as  to  provide  for  expan¬ 
sion  in  their  number  and  to  improve  procedures  and  conditions  for  the  selection, 
supply,  retention,  and  disposal  of  Government  publications  furnished  these 
libraries  for  public  information,  /pp.  \3029- 31 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

20.  FOREIGN  AID.  Extension  of  r^iarks  of  Sen.  Wiley  inserting  an  address  by  former 
Secretary  of  State  Herter  yn  foreign  contributions  to  American  agriculture, 
pp.  A5500-1 

Extension  of  remarkyof  Rep.  Van  Zandt  inserting,  a  resolution  of  the  AEF 
\  opposing  food  shipments  to  Communist  China,  p.  A55( 

Extension  of  remains  of  Reps.  Pucinski  and  Dulski  Ynserting  editorials  com¬ 
mending  House  action  in  permitting  continued  aid  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  pp, 
A5506 ,  A5517 


21.  ELECTRIFICATION/  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Herlong  inserting  a  speech  by  Sen. 

Smathers  on  tone  relationship  of  public  to  private  power  projects,  pp.  A5508-10 

22.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Van  Zandt  inserting  dn  editorial 
applauding  the  defeat  of  the  Administration's  farm  bill.  p.  A551C 

23.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Pelly  inserting  an  editorial 
criticizing  the  Democratic  leadership  in  Congress  for  "fiscal  irresponsibility." 
W.  A5510-1 

24.  ^LIVESTOCK.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Pucinski  inserting  an  article  describing 
the  resurgence  of  the  Chicago  hog  market,  pp.  A5511-12 


5.  PRICES.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Holifield  inserting  a  statement  in  support 
of  the  quality  stabilization  bill.  p.  A5516 


GREST  PRODUCTS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep. Dent  inserting  correspondent: 
about  the  plight  of  the  walnut  veneer  logs  industry,  pp.  A5532-4  / 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


26.  PESTICIDES.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Reps.  Green  and  Reuss  inserting  articles 
stressing  the  dangers  of  indiscriminate  pesticide  use  to  wildlife  and  men. 
pp.  A5531,  A5536-7. 


28.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Dorn  inserting  a  resolution  of  the 
54th  Annual  Governors'  Conference  recommending  increased  world  trader  and  ad¬ 
vocating  protection  of  domestic  industry  against  import  competition,  p.  A5536 


29.  EXTENSION  WORKX  H.  R.  12589,  by  Rep.  Abernethy,  to  amend  th^  Smith-Lever  Act 
of  May  8,  1914\  as  amended;  to  Agriculture  Committee 


30.  WHEAT.  H.  R.  12594,  by  Rep.  O'Hara,  Mich. ,  to  amend  the/ Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  permit  increased  production  of  types  oj  varieties  of  wheat  which 
are  in  short  supply; \to  Agriculture  Committee.  /  ; 


31.  RESEARCH.  H.  R.  12601,  by  Rep.  Dingell,  to  provid4  for  a  comprehensive,  long 

range  and  coordinated  national  program  in  oceanography;  to  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  \  /  ( 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  JULY  19: 

Estes  investigation,  S.  Gov't  Operation^ 
Watershed  projects,  H.  Agriculture  (execT) 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o’clobk  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by\the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick\Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  we  are  grateful  for 
the  ministry  of  prayer  that  keeps  oper 
the  channels  between  Thy  life  and  ours.' 

We  confess  that  so  often  we  have  mis¬ 
used  prayer — asking  for  that  which  we 
already  have,  neglected  and  unappro¬ 
priated.  In  times  past,  we  have  be- 
seeched  Thee  to  give  us  that  which  we 
must  win  for  ourselves,  perhaps  with 
sweat  and  tears. 

As  we  come  now,  give  us  to  see  that 
the  first  step  on  the  stairway  that  slopes 
through  doubt  and  darkness  up  to  Thee 
is  to  hush  the  clamor  which  so  often 
drowns  out  the  music  of  Thy  peace. 
Grant  us  to  know  that  not  in  the  rush 
and  roar  of  things,  but  in  quietness  and 
confidence,  shall  we  be  strengthened  for 
the  work  committed  to  our  hands  in 
this  day  of  destiny,  when  we  believe  that 
in  Thy  providence  our  America  has  come 
to  the  Kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this. 

In  the  Redeemer’s  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  ihe 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
July  17,  1962,  was  dispensed  witl 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from/the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina¬ 
tions  were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one/of  his  secretaries. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Chiper- 
field,  of /Illinois,  as  a  manager  on  the 
part  of /the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
ended,  and  for  other  purposes,  vice 
rs.  Bolton,  excused. 


The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  8201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sp5c. 
Curtis  Melton,  Jr.;  and 

H.R.  11974.  An  act  to  authorize  appropr 
ations  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission/fn 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Snergy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
ther  purposes. 


The.  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


LOUSE  BILLS  REFERI 
PLACED  ON  CALEB 


CD  OR 
)AR 


MESSAGES  REFERRED 


The  fallowing  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  8201  An\act  for  the  relief  of  Sp5c. 
Curtis  Melton,  j\;  w  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  11974.  An  authorize  appropria¬ 

tions  for  the  Atomic  iSnergy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  sectioh  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  At  1954,  as\amended,  and  for 
other  purp/se;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUFD 
)n  request  of  Mr.  MANSFiELD\and  by 
hianimous  consent,  statements  (hiring 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mi-.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Investigations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Stockpiling  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services  were  author¬ 
ized  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


■Executive 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomination 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be  stated. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 


DIRECTOR  OF  OFFICE  OF  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  knows,  technically  this  is  a 
new  position  in  the  Government.  Dr. 
Wiesner  was  the  adviser  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  scientific  matters,  but  because  of 
the  great  amount  of  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  in  many  of  the  departments  it 
was  deemed  well  to  have  a  sort  of  co¬ 
ordinating  office.  Dr.  Wiesner,  as  the 
new  director,  will  handle  both  the  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  for  the  President  in  this 
vfield  and  also  the  correlation  of  things 
string  done  in  the  many  departments. 

Ie  is  a  man  of  great  talent  in  this 
particular  field.  I  think  we  are  very  for¬ 
tunate  that  he  has  accepted  this  new 
responsibility.  He  is  well  respected  in 
the  scientific  and  technological  fields,  as 
well  as  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

He  is  one  the  real  top  men  we  have 
in  GovernmentNservice  in  this  particular 
field.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
support  his  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con¬ 
sent  to  the  nomination^ 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  \President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  be  immediately  notified  W  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  nomination. 
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\  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


\ 

\e( 


ilGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  thatXhe  Senate  resume  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  iegislative  business. 

The  motionNwas  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumedx  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business 

NOTICE  OF  MEMORIIUj  SERVICE  FOR 
THE  LATE  SENATOR  CASE  OF 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  ON  5ULY  25,  1962 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  after 
consulting  with  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  on  Wednesday ,\July  25, 
1962,  after  the  morning  hour,  tn^re  will 
be  a  memorial  service  in  the  Senate  for 
the  late  Senator  Case  of  South  Dakota. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated; 

Registration  op  Nurses  in  the  District  of 
Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners,  District  of  Columbia,  transmit¬ 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  act  of  February  9,  1907,  entitled  "An  act 
to  define  the  term  ‘registered  nurse’  and  to 
provide  for  the  registration  of  nurses  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,”  as  amended,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  minimum  age  limitation  for 
registration  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Department 
op  Agriculture 

A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pur¬ 
suant  to  law,  a  report  on  tort  claims  paid 
by  that  Department,  for  that  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1962  (with  an  accompany¬ 
ing  report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

Report  on  Refugee  Program  in  Various 
Countries 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  refugee  program  in  Austria,  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Leba; ' 
non,  for  the  6-month  period  ended  June 
1962;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicial” 

Suspension  op  Deportation  of  Cer'jain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im¬ 
migration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta¬ 
tion  of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  ac¬ 
companying  papers) ;  po  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  /presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated; 

By/the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Provincial 
Board/6f  Isabela,  Philippine  Islands,  express¬ 


ing  disappointment  on  the  disapproval  of  the 
Philippine  war  damage  bill;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

RESOLUTION  OF  WISCONSIN  RU¬ 
RAL  LETTER  CARRIERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
privileged  to  receive  a  resolution  adopt¬ 
ed  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Rural  Letter  Carriers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  resolution  pertains  to  legislation 
now  pending  before  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mittees  relating  to  revision  of  pay  scales 
for  postal  and  Federal  employees. 

As  reflected  in  the  resolution,  the  Wis¬ 
consin  association  has  serious  reserva¬ 
tions  about  some  of  the  administration’s 
proposals  for  pay  reform. 

Believing  the  resolution  deserves  the 
consideration  of  Congress  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committees,  I  request  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  resolution  printed  in 
th,e  Record. 

lere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion\was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the/ 
Record,  as  follows; 

Resolved,  That  the  Wisconsin  Rural  Letter 
Carriers’  Association,  representing  more  than 
1,600  regulak  substitute,  and  retired  carriers, 
state  unanimously,  its  strongest  possible  op¬ 
position  to  theNirastic  and  adverse  legislative 
proposals,  affecting  these  employees  of  the 
rural  delivery  service,  as  set  forth  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  pay  Reform  bi y,  H.R.  10480, 
now  pending  before\the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Comhjittqe;  and  be  it  fur¬ 
ther 

Resolved,  That  we  specifically  note  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  following  .provisions  and  short¬ 
comings  of  that  pronjdsal: 

1.  That  it  would/ deny  pa\  increases  to 
thousands  of  ruraPletter  carriers,  while  pro¬ 
viding  increases  to  every  other  employee  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  bin/ 

2.  That  it  Would  seriously  downgrade  the 

position  of  rural  carrier,  resulting  irrsa  pay 
classification  for  more  than  one-third,  ol  the 
routes  of/the  Nation  (approximately '50  per¬ 
cent  of/he  routes  in  Wisconsin)  which  gii 
a  niggardly  take-home  pay  of  $59  per  weel 
for  an  employee  with  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
drqii — certainly  a  substandard  starting  wage 
ip/ today’s  economy;  ( 

3.  That  it  would  cut  the  pay  of  almost  all 
'the  rural  substitutes  in  the  Nation,  many  of 

them  by  as  much  as  50  percent; 

4.  That  it  establishes  an  impractical  work 
requirements  method  of  determining  rural 
carrier  salaries  which  would  be  administra¬ 
tively  determined  and  subject  to  change  each 
year; 

5.  That  it  proposes  a  saved  salary  rate 
clause  which  is  not  only  misleading,  but 
which  is  practically  worthless  insofar  as  ac¬ 
tually  providing  a  saved  salary  for  rural  car¬ 
riers  should  it  become  law; 

6.  That  it  proposes  an  administrative 
method  of  paying  additional  equipment 
allowances  which  is  not  only  impractical  but 
totally  unrealistic  insofar  as  granting  the 
amount  of  equipment  allowance  needed  to 
operate  our  vehicles;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  congressional 
delegation  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  Senators 
Proxmire  and  Wiley,  and  that  we  urge  their 
cooperation  in  securing  favorable  committee 
action  in  reporting  a  fair  and  equitable  salary 
bill  for  the  rural  delivery  service,  and  their 
vote  to  secure  passage  of  such  a  bill;  and  be 
it  further 


Resolved,  That  we  express  the  thanks  and 
appreciation  of  the  membership  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  for  whatever  assistance  they  will 
provide  on  this  issue,  as  well  as  for  pasj 
favors  and  consideration. 


RESOLUTION 

MINORITY  APPOINTMENT#  TO 
STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted/the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  (S.  Res.  3634  ;  which  was 
read,  considered,  and  ag/eed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Mr.  Case,  is  hereby'  excused  from  fur¬ 
ther  service  on  the  .Committee  on  Com¬ 
merce;  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr. 
Prouty,  is  hereby/  excused  from  further 
service  on  the  Cwnmittee  on  Public  Works; 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Murphy,  is  lyfreby  excused  from  further 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  Mj/  Pearson,  is  hereby  excused  from 
further  service  on  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Case,  be  and  he  is  hereby  as¬ 
signed  to  service  on  the  Committee  on 
rmed  Services;  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
Lont,  Mr.  Prouty,  be  and  he  is  hereby  as¬ 
signed  to  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Commerce;  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Murphy,  be  and  he  is  here¬ 
by  assigned  to  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works;  that  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas,  Mr.  Pearson,  be  and  he  is  hereby  as¬ 
signed  to  service  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Bottum,  be  and  he  is  hereby  assigned  to 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL¬ 
FARE,  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1963- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend¬ 
ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  10904)  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
elated  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
June  30, 1963,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  do  be  printed. 

Mr.NJAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bush, 
Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las)  submitted  an  amendment,  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to 
House  bill  10904,  supra,  which  was  or¬ 
dered  to  lie  \n  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

£ 

AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961— CHANGE  OF 
CONFEREE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  be  replaced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart] 
as  a  conferee  on  S.  2996,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  This  request  is  made 
with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  ranking  Repub¬ 
lican  member  of  the  committee,  and 
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with  the  approval  of  the  two  members 
of  the  committee  concerned. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONvBY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR¬ 
EIGN  'relations 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the\Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  today 
the  Senate  received  the  nomination  of 
William  R.  Tyler\of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  a  Foreign 'Service  officer  of  the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  an  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  States, 

In  accordance  witnSthe  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the'expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  \ARTI- 

CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  \THE 

APPENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  col 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.j 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEATING : 

A  citizen’s  plea  to  the  Senate  that  the 
United  States  redouble  its  efforts  in  the 
battle  against  disease  and  illness. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE : 

Editorial  entitled  “All  TV  Viewers  Have 
a  Stake  in  This  Bill,”  published  in  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  of  June  10,  1962, 
relating  to  the  equal-time  provision  for  use 
of  broadcasting  facilities  by  candidates  for 
office. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 

Editorial  entitled  “Stop  This  Dangerous 
Trend,”  published  in  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  of  July  13,  1962,  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  copyright  restrictions 
on  the  contents  of  Government  publications 
and  documents. 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Article  entitled  “What  Foreign  Countries 
Can  Do  for  Us,”  published  in  This  Week 
magazine  for  July  15,  1962. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON : 

Sermon  entitled  “This  Nation  Under  God,” 
delivered  recently  by  Dr.  Carl  J.  Saunders, 
pastor  of  Centenary  Methodist  Church/ 
Richmond,  Va. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOU§ 

A  message  from  the  House  o/  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced/  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the/amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  CH.R.  10606)  to 
extend  and  improve  the public  assistance 
and  child  welfare  services  programs  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes:  agreed  tanhe  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  or/ the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Mills,  Mr.  Bung  of  California,  Mr. 
O’Brien  of  lilinois,  Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr. 
Byrnes  of/ Wisconsin  were  appointed 
managers/on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

le  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 


following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

H.R.  1469.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Leslie  M.  Paterson,  Janet  Paterson,  and  Mary 
PaterSon; 

H.R.  7369.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gerda 
Godin;  and 

H.R.  11131.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

FIRST  ANNUAL  GOLDEN  ROSE 

AWARD  TO  SENATOR  MARGARET 

CHASE  SMITH 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow, 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  attending  ceremonies  hon¬ 
oring  one  of  the  most  able,  popular,  and 
gracious  Members  of  the  Senate,  Mar¬ 
garet  Chase  Smith,  of  Maine. 

On  this  very  special  occasion,  Senator 
Smith  will  be  the  recipient  of  the  first 
annual  Golden  Rose  Award,  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mrs.  Doris  H.  Remis,  president 
of  Florists’  Telegraph  Delivery  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  token  of  Senator  Smith’s  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  public  under; 
standing  of  the  use  of  flowers  in  o/v 
^daily  lives. 

The  Florists’  Telegraph  Delivery  Asso¬ 
ciation  could  have  made  no  bettei/ehoice 
for'this  award  than  Senator  Smith.  All 
of  uZhere  will  agree  that  she  completely 
epitomizes  the  beauty  and  t#e  enduring 
qualified  of  the  flower  for  which  this 
importanKaward  is  named\ 

All  of  u/ are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  Senator\SMiTH  h/>  for  many  years 
worn  a  singleSgarnet  rose  each  day,  a 
practice  which  \sh/  began  even  before 
her  election  to  Congress,  in  1940,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Houte  of  Representatives. 
Not  only  have/ve  come  to  appreciate  this 
touch  of  floral  beautysas  a  natural  part 
of  our  daily  lives  in  this  Chamber;  we 
have  als/come  to  expectMt  as  a  matter 
of  course.  To  think  of  Margaret  Smith 
without  the  single,  graceful  rose  she  has 
mad/the  hallmark  of  her  personal  taste 
discrimination  would  be  asjunlikely 
to  think  of  her  missing  a  record  vote, 
alter  she  has  responded  to  more\than 
1,220  consecutive  rollcall  votes  in\the 
Senate. 

The  decision  of  the  board  of  director) 
of  Florists’  Telegraph  Delivery  Associa¬ 
tion  to  present  this  first  annual  Golden 
Rose  Award  to  Senator  Smith  is  a  timely 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  public 
has  come  to  think  of  Margaret  Smith  as 
both  a  gracious  lady  and  an  able  legisla¬ 
tor,  whose  qualities,  appreciated  by  all  of 
us,  are  uniquely  symbolized  by  the  rose 
she  wears. 

I  know  that  Senator  Smith’s  friends 
in  the  Senate  will  share  my  pleasure  in 
the  fact  that  this  additional  important 
honor  has  come  to  her,  and  will  join 
with  me  in  expressing  my  appreciation 
to  the  11,000  members  of  this  outstand¬ 
ing  national  organization  of  florists  for 
this  award  to  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  of  Maine. 

I  know  of  no  person  in  any  branch  of 
Government  who  more  richly  deserves 
to  have  good  things  and  timely  recog¬ 
nition  come  her  way  than  does  Mar¬ 
garet  Smith. 


I  am  certain  that  all  Members  who  car 
possibly  do  so  will  wish  to  join  Mr 
Remis  and  her  associates  of  Florists’ 
Telegraph  Delivery  Association  01/  the 
occasion  of  this  tribute  to  Senator/SMiTH 
at  11:30  a.m.,  on  Thursday,  Jujy  19,  in 
the  Senate  conference  room:  of  the 
Capitol.  It  will,  I  am  certah x,  be  an  oc¬ 
casion  that  will  be  long  an#  happily  re¬ 
membered  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M/  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Verjnont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yiel 

Mr.  MANSFIELD:  I  wish  to  join  the 
distinguished  serflor  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  in  the  remarks  he  has  just  made. 
Not  only  is  he/ a  great  horticulturist  in 
his  own  right,  with  a  national  reputa¬ 
tion  in  tha/  field,  but  he  is  also  a  great 
Senator ;  and  I  am  delighted  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  join  him  in  paying  our 
respects  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator /from  Maine,  Margaret  Chase 
Smith.  I  look  forward  with  anticipation 
participating  tomorrow  in  the  cere- 
iony  which  will  render  honor  to  this 
'  great  lady  among  us. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
under  the  3-minute  limitation,  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  may  proceed  for  1  ad¬ 
ditional  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  can  use  3  minutes 
in  his  own  right,  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  sufficient  addi¬ 
tional  time,  so  that  I  may  yield  to  other 
Senators,  for  further  tributes  to  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
desire? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Five  minutes,  or  what¬ 
ever  time  may  be  necessary  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
flnm  Vermont  for  an  additional  5  min¬ 
utes  in  the  morning  hour? 

Mh  AIKEN.  I  would  even  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  permit  the  President  of 
the  Senate  to  speak  from  the  chair,  if  he 
so  desires 

The  VldE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  VermonMhat  he  be  allowed  an  ad¬ 
ditional  5  minutes?  The  Chair  hears 
none;  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
recognized  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.NPresident,  I  should 
like  to  say  "yea,  verilyXto  everything  the 
Senator  from  Vermonfx  has  said  about 
our  distinguished  collogue.  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  of  Maine.  I, 
too,  would  count  it  an  hono\to  be  pres- 
sent  at  the  ceremony  tomorrc 

Let  me  say,  also,  that  coming  from  New 
York,  it  is  especially  gratifying  that  the 
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flower  which  is  honored  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Smith  is  named  as  its 
mos\eminent  and  gracious  wearer  is  also 
the  flower  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In 
addition,  we  are  also  very  happy,  indeed, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  roses  grow  in 
great  profusion  in  the  home  community 
of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Keating],  which  is 
famous  for  itdsroses. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
the  opportunity  tp  join  in  this  wonder¬ 
ful  tribute  to  Seriator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  of  Maine.  \ 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr>President,  will  the 
Senator  from  VermontVield  30  seconds 
to  me?  \ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield.  \ 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  in  his  tribute  tp  our  very 
gracious  colleague,  Senator  d^argaret 
Chase  Smith,  of  Maine.  \ 

I  do  not  wish  to  become  involved  in 
a  war  of  roses;  but  I  will  see  to  it  that 
she  has  some  blue  grass  with  which  gn 
bedeck  the  other  charming  shouldeK 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  a  fellow  New  Eng¬ 
lander  who  has  served  with  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  of  Maine,  in 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  this  body,  I  should  like  to  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  in 
expressing  my  appreciation  of  all  for 
which  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
stands. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  roses; 
and  certainly  she  is  entitled  to  all  of  the 
distinction  that  her  devotion  to  the  rose 
has  brought  to  her.  But  to  those  of  us 
who  serve  with  her,  she  has  many  qual¬ 
ities  which  are  exemplified  by  something 
deeper  than  the  beautiful  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  rose.  She  is  quiet;  she 
is  modest;  she  is  unassuming.  In  all  the 
years  that  I  have  served  with  her,  she 
has  never  once,  to  my  knowledge,  taken 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  she  was  at 
times  the  only  woman,  or  at  times  one 
of  the  few  women,  in  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate,  unduly  to  project  herself 
or  the  causes  in  which  she  believes,  by 
reason  of  her  sex. 

She  is  every  inch  a  Senator,  respected 
and  loved  by  all  who  know  her. 

I  would  add  just  one  word,  in  a  somey 
what  facetious  vein:  Certainly  it  is  A 
privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  have  the  seat 
next  to  that  of  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith;  but  the  only  drawback  is  that 
if, I  leave  my  seat,  even  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  when  I  return  I  always  find  it 
occupied  by  some  other  Senator,  either 
from  the  other  side  of  the  ausle  or  from 
this  side.  It  takes  me  ayfeast  an  hour 
to  get  back  into  my  own/seat.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.  1  •  •  / 

Mr.  KEATING.  Wlr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I/yield  the  remainder  of 
the  time  available  to  me  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  r^sh  to  seek  to  vie  with  the  gal¬ 
lant  and  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  Like  him,  I  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of/being  seated  close  to  Margaret 
Chas£  Smith  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


I  have  had  a  great  interest  in  the  rose 
for  a  number  of  years.  As  my  colleague 
has  stated,  in  the  congressional  district 
which  I  formerly  represented  is  one 
of  the  greatest  rose  growing  areas  in 
the  world.  Therefore,  I  was  particularly 
heartened  to  learn  that  Senator  Smith 
was  chosen  by  the  Florists’  Telegraph 
Delivery  Association  to  receive  the  honor 
conferred  on  her.  It  is  well  merited. 

We  all  love  and  admire  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  for  her  gifts  of  character, 
intellect,  and  friendship,  and  for  her 
great  devotion  to  her  country.  I  am 
happy  to  pay  her  this  well  deserved  com¬ 
mendation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
garden  is  a  sign  of  which  I  am  so  very 
proud.  It  says : 

The  kiss  of  the  sun  for  pardon. 

The  song  of  the  birds  for  mirth; 

One  is  nearer  God’s  Heart  in  a  garden, 
Than  any  place  else  on  earth. 

How  true  that  is,  and  what  a  joy  to 
bring  seed  and  shrub  and  sun  and  soil 
^together  to  be  nurtured  by  rain  and  then 
fist  nature  unfurl  all  her  great  beauty 
whmh  represents  every  color  in  the 
spectrum. 

Bulk  something  has  to  be  added,  for/ 
when  thM  beauty  has  been  developed  by 
the  hanck  of  nature  and  a  devoted  gar¬ 
dener,  thebe  comes  another  real  joy  when 
someone  makes  use  of  the  flower  give 
joy  to  himselK  to  herself,  and  to/others. 
And  Senator  Smith,  ever  since  I  can 
remember,  has  made  it  possible,  not  only 
for  herself  but  for\ll  others/to  enjoy  the 
flower  for  many,  naany  /ears;  and  I 
hope  it  will  last  for  a\ong  time. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  countries 
with  the  oldest  cultyS\probably  excel 
others  when  it  come/ to  flower  arranging 
and  making  the  beauty  of.  the  flower 
available  to  everybody.  Shev  has  done 
this  in  lavish  measure.  The  award  she 
will  receive  tomorrow  will  be\indeed 
richly  deserved,  and  I  congratulate  her. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  iVish 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
the  other  Senators  who  paid  their  iXr 
spects/to  the  good  lady  who  represent^ 
Maine  in  the  Senate  well  and  favorably. 
I  know  of  her  activities  in  committee 
work.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
/tee  on  Appropriations  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  I  know  the  part  she  plays  in  that 
committee.  She  does  not  ask  that  Sena¬ 
tors  be  nice  to  her  because  she  wears  a 
blouse  or  a  nice  red  dress;  she  wants 
them  to  know  that  she  is  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Maine.  I  pay  my  respects 
to  the  good  Senator. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  the  lovely  things  that  have  been 
said  about  our  associate,  Margaret. 
Through  the  years  I  have  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  knowing  her  quite  well.  Every¬ 
thing  that  has  been  said,  of  course,  is  ac¬ 
curate.  I  join  in  all  the  compliments 
that  have  been  paid  her,  and  add  that  I 
appreciate  fully  not  only  her  ability,  but, 
as  a  Senator  from  the  great  State  of 
Maine,  the  contribution  she  has  made  on 
pivotal  votes  like  the  vote  of  yesterday. 

So  I  congratulate  her,  and  the  State  of 
Maine  for  keeping  her  as  a  Senator. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  to¬ 
morrow  the  Senate  will  participate  in  a 
fine  and  fitting  recognition  of  the  dis¬ 


tinguished  and  outstanding  service  of 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Senate  with  Senator  Smith  over  a  period 
of  many  years.  She  is  indeed  one  oyour 
leading  and  outstanding  citizens.  / 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  no 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  As  more 
gifted,  gallant,  gracious,  ableyor  attrac¬ 
tive  than  is  the  distinguished/senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Sm/th],  A  rose 
graces  her  immaculate  attire  each  day, 
but  I  must  say  she  grapes  each  rose  she 
wears  each  day,  as  well.  Surely,  she  is 
the  logical  recipient/of  the  first  annual 
Golden  Rose  Awar p. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of pwaine.  Mr.  President, 
the  rose  is  a  lovely  flower,  and  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  that  I /am  to  have  the  privilege 
of  being  honored  tomorrow.  I  am  es¬ 
pecially  pleksed  that  my  friend,  my  able 
and  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator /from  Vermont,  made  such  very 
generojds  remarks  in  referring  to  me. 

I  have  no  words  with  which  to  express 
myself  with  respect  to  all  the  fine  things 
that  have  been  said  about  me  today  by 
my  friends  in  the  Senate. 


RETIREMENT  OF  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  under  the  caption 
“Who  Will  Fill  Hoover’s  Shoes?”  which 
was  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis-Globe-Democrat,  July 
16,  1962] 

Who  Will  Fill  Hoover’s  Shoes? 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  the  last  38  years, 
is  67  years  old.  He  is  only  3  years  away  from 
the  age  of  compulsory  retirement — unless 
the  President  gives  him  a  waiver.  The 
Globe-Democrat  strongly  believes  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  keep  Mr.  Hoover  in 
his  job  regardless  of  age,  just  as  long  as  he 
is  physically  and  mentally  fit  to  hold  it 
.down. 

\  The  FBI  Director  is  an  institution  in 
Washington.  His  flawless  handling  of  one  of 
theVmost  sensitive  positions  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment—  sind  his  national  reputation — have 
enabl«l  him  to  stay  on  despite  changes  in 
adminiXration . 

This  is\fortunate  for  the  country.  The 
FBI  is  the\  Nation's  first  line  of  defense 
against  Communist  infiltration  and  espio¬ 
nage.  This  agency  has  been  an  effective 
guardian  of  thk  national  security  without 
engaging  in  witch  hunts.  But  it  has  been 
effective  for  two  reasons. 

One,  it  has  been  kept  above  politics. 

Two,  its  able  Director  is  also  a  vigilant 
anti-Communist,  who  Mows  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
are  dedicated  enemies  of  oVlr  way  of  life. 

At  times,  in  the  past,  MrAHoover  seemed 
to  be  the  only  key  Government  official  in 
Washington  who  had  the  CommWiist  Party’s 
number.  Today,  there  are  many  \vho  would 
prefer  to  class  it  as  merely  a  no  the\political 
party,  like  the  Republicans  or  Denqocrats, 
and  entitled  to  the  same  rights  andxprivi- 
leges.  \ 

Of  course,  one  of  these  privileges  wocUd 
be  freedom  from  FBI  surveillance.  \ 

At  some  time,  this  important  post  of  FBI 
Director  will  have  to  be  filled  by  another 
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tives  Mills',  King  of  California,  O'Brien  of  Illinois, 
Mason,  and  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin.  The  conferees  were 
Wanted  permission  to  file  by  midnight  a  conference 
rqsort  thereon.  Pages  13027,  13104-13107 

Subcommittee  To  Sit:  The  Subcommittee  on  Enrolled 
Bills  abd  the  Library  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  granted  permission  to  sit  during  gen¬ 
eral  debate\pf  the  House  session  on  Thursday. 

\  Pages  13029,  13043 

Depository  Libraries:  The  bill  H.R.  8141,  to  revise  the 
laws  relating  to  depository  libraries,  with  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  was  taken  from  die  Speaker’s  table  and  % 
the  House  agreed  t<r\amendments  Nos.  1  through  25 
and  27.  Amendment  Ido.  26  was  agreed  to  with  an 
amendment  and  the  legislation  was  returned  to  the 
Senate.  \  Pages  13029-13030 

Antitrust — Evidence:  By  a  rbcord  vote  of  202  yeas  to 
200  nays  the  House  recommitted^)  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  the  conference  report  on  S.\6y,  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  compel  the  production  of  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  required  in  civil  investigations  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Tire  recommittal 
motion  instructed  the  House  conferees  \o  insist  on 
House  amendments  Nos.  2,  4,  7,  14,  and  18  through  23. 

Pages  13631—13043 

Private  Bill:  Pursuant  to  a  unanimous-consent  request 
S.  2147,  a  private  bill,  was  restored  to  the  Private  Cal¬ 
endar.  The  bill  had  been  recommitted  on  Tuesday \/ 

Page  1  3043  \ 

Federal- Aid  Highways:  By  voice  votes  the  House  re¬ 
jected  a  recommittal  motion  and  passed  H.R.  13/35,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  7964  and 
1965  for  the  construction  of  certain  highway/in  accord¬ 
ance  with  title  23  of  the  U.S.  Code.  A  demand  for  a 
separate  vote  on  the  Baldwin  amendmen/to  require  the 
State  highway  department  to  provide  relocation  ad¬ 
visory  assistance  to  families  displac/l  by  right-of-way 
acquisitions,  resulted  in  its  adoption  by  a  record  vote  of 
236  yeas  to  159  nays.  / 

Rejected  an  amendment  relating  to  restatement  of 
congressional  policy  on  reimbursement  to  States  for  cer¬ 
tain  highways  constructed/prior  to  but  included  in  high¬ 
way  system.  / 

H.  Res.  723,  the  open  rule  under  which  the  legislation 
was  considered,  had/been  adopted  earlier  by  a  voice  vote. 

/  Pages  13043—13071 

Quorum  Calf/nd  Record  Vote:  During  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the /House  today  one  quorum  call  and  two 
record  vote/  developed  and  they  appear  on  pages  13029, 
13042-13043,  and  13071. 

Program  for  Thursday:  Adjourned  at  6:27  p.m.  until 
Thursday,  July  19,  at  11  o’clock  a.m.,  when  the  House 
will  consider  H.R.  12391,  the  general  farm  bill  (2  hours 
/6f  debate). 


Committee  Meetings 

WATERSHED  ~~  / 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  Subcommittee  oii/Conser- 
vation  and  Credit  continued  hearings  with /testimony 
from  various  Representatives  on  the  folloyving  water¬ 
shed  projects:  Fishing  Creek,  S.C.  (Hem/hill);  Bajura 
watershed,  Puerto  Rico  (Femos-Isern/Resident  Com¬ 
missioner);  Dicks  Creek-Little  Mudxly  Creek,  Ohio 
(Brown  of  Ohio  and  Schenck,  accompanied  by  public 
witnesses);  Kent  Creek,  Tex. /(Rogers  of  Texas); 
Nanticoke  Creek,  N.Y.  (Robison);  North  Branch  Mill 
Creek,  Mich.  (O’Hara  of  Michigan) ;  South  Sumter, 
Fla.  (Herlong) ;  andUppei/Tampa  Bay,  Fla.  (Cramer — 
statement).  / 

Subcommittee  will  rheet,  in  executive  session,  Thurs¬ 
day,  July  19.  / 

BANKING  / 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency :  Continued  hear¬ 
ings  on  H.R/ 12080,  to  permit  domestic  banks  to  pay 
interest  on/ time  deposits  of  foreign  governments  at 
rates  differing  from  those  applicable  to  domestic  deposi¬ 
tors.  Heard  testimony  from  public  witnesses. 

da/is-bacon  act 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor :  Special  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  continued  hearings  on  administration 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  and  heard  testimony  from 
Charles  Donahue,  Solicitor,  Department  of  Labor. 

U.N.  BONDS 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs :  Continued  hearings  on 
S.g768,  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  U.S.  by 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds  and 
the  appropriation  of  funds  therefor.  Heard  testimony 
from  public  witnesses,  and  adjourned  hearings  until 
Thursday,  yuly  19. 

INTERIOR-INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Committee  on  Ihterior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Ordered  re¬ 
ported  favorably  t\the  House  the  following  bills: 

S.  4  (amended),  tbsave  and  preserve,  for  the  public 
use  and  benefit,  a  portion  of  the  remaining  undeveloped 
seashore  of  the  U.S.  situated  in  the  State  of  Texas; 

H.R.  7364  (amended),  tb  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  mineral  interests  of  the  U.S.  in  property  in 
South  Carolina  to  the  record  owners  of  the  surface  of 
that  property ;  \ 

H.R.  9280  (amended),  to  amen\section  2  of  the  act 
of  July  31, 1947;  \ 

H.R.  11049  (amended),  to  provide  Tor  the  relief  of 
certain  oil  and  gas  lessees  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act;  \ 

H.R.  10540  (amended),  to  exclude  deposits  of  petri¬ 
fied  wood  from  appropriation  under  the  U.S\mining 
laws ;  \ 
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\H.R.  12078  (amended),  to  provide  for  settlement  of 
claims  of  certain  residents  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacing  Islands; 

H.R\ii952  (amended),  to  assure  payment  of  just 
compensation  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  certain  lands 
on  Kwajalein  and  Dalap  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Island^;  and 

H.R.  11953,  to  authorize  the  government  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands  to  issue  general  obligation  bonds. 

Also  considered/but  took  no  final  action  on,  H.R. 
10773,  to  provide  relief  for  residential  occupants  of  un¬ 
patented  mining  clairn\upon  which  valuable  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  placed. 

AIRCRAFT  NOISE 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce :  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Transportation  anosAeronautics  and  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Regulatory  Agencie\held  a  hearing  on 
the  aircraft  noise  problem.  Heard  te&dmony  from  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency ;  and  public 
witnesses. 

PRIVATE  CLAIMS 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Subcommittee  No\2  took 
testimony  on  several  private  claim  bills. 

MERCHANT  MARINE 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries:  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Merchant  Marine,  in  executive  session,  ordered 
reported  favorably  to  the  full  committee  H.R.  11728,  to 
authorize  investment  of  war  risk  insurance  fund  in 
securities  of,  or  guaranteed  by,  the  U.S. 

Prior  to  the  executive  session,  in  open  hearing,  heard 
Donald  W.  Alexander,  Maritime  Administrator/ dis¬ 
cuss  the  functioning  of  the  mortgage  insurant  pro¬ 
gram  under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936;  the  status  of  mortgages  under  the  Shjp  Sales  Act 
of  1946;  and  H.R.  11728  (title  above). 

FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  PROGI 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  Special  Subcommittee  on 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Prog/m  heard  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  right-^t-way  acquisition  prac¬ 
tices  in  West  Virginia.  He^/ngs  continue  Thursday, 
July  19. 

ASTRONAUTS 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics:  Special  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Qualifications  for  Astronauts  heard  testi¬ 
mony  from  George  M.  Low,  Director,  Space  Craft  and 
Flight  Mission/  Office  of  Manned  Space  Flight,  Na¬ 


tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration;  Col. 
John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  and  Comdr.  M.  Scott  Carpenter^ 
Mercury  astronauts. 

Joint  Committee  Meetings 

AID  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Conferees  met  in  executive  session  to  resolvp+he  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Senate-  and  House-passed  versions  of 
H.R.  8900,  authorizing  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
institutions  of  higher  education,  but  dxa  not  reach  final 
agreement,  and  recessed  subject  to 


FOREIGN  AID  p 

Conferees,  in  executive  session,  agreed  to  file  a  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  differences  between  the  Senate- 
and  House-passed  versions  of  S.  2996,  proposed  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1962.  Listed  below  is  a  table  setting 
forth  amounts  agreed  upon  by  die  conferees,  and  adjust¬ 
ments  against  the  Senate  bill  and  House  amendment. 

Activity 

Conference 

agreement 

Adjustment 
against  Senate 
bill 

Adjustment 
against  House 
amendment 

Development  grants,  sec. 
212 . 

$300,  000,  000 

0) 

2,000,000 

600,000,000 

1,  800,  000,  000 

148,  900,  000 

415,  000,  000 

300,  000,  000 

53,  000,  000 

Investment  guarantees, 

sec.  222(f) . 

Investment  surveys,  sec. 

232 . 

Alliance  for  Progress,  sec. 
252: 

For  fiscal  year  1963 . . . 
For  fiscal  years 

1964-66 . 

International  organiza- 

-$100,000,000 

—3,000,000 

+  $500,000 

-600,000,000 

Supporting  assistance, 

sec.  402 . 

Contingency  fund,  sec. 

+  15,000,000 

—  25,000,000 

+  25,000,000 

+  3,000,000 

Administrative  expenses, 
sec.  637(a) . 

Total . 

Total  for  fiscal  year 
1963  only  (ex¬ 
cludes  Alliance 
for  Progress  for 
fiscal  years 
1964-66) . 

—  2,000,000 

3,  618,  900,  000 

1,  818,  900,  000 

—  690,000,000 

—  90,000,000 

+  3,  500,000 

+  3,500,000 

1  Blanket  authority. 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMEh 

Conferees,  in  executive  session,  ed  to 
ference  report  on  the  differences  bet 
and  House-passed  versions  of  H.R 
Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962. 


file  a  con- 
the  Senate- 
»,  proposed 


L 


.I. 


SENATE 
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11.  FOREIGN  AID.  Began  debate  on  the  conference  report  on  S.  2996,  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill,  rejecting  a  motion  by  Sen.  Morse  to  postpone  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  until  Aug.  1,  and  a  motion  by  Sen.  Lausch  to  recommit 
the  conference  report  to  committee.  Agreed  to  vote  on  adoption  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  today,  July  20.  pp.  13121-145,  13148-52,  13156,  13161-2,  13164, 
13169-73 

MONOPOLIES;  DRUGS.  Reported  with  amendment  S.  1552,  to  amend  and  supplement 
the  antitrust  laws  with  respect  to  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  drugs 
(S.  Rept.  17^4).  p.  13112 

RECLAMATION.  Reported  with  amendments  S.  284,  to  authorize'  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  Fryingpan- 
Arkansas  project ,\olo.  (S.  Rept.  1742).  p.  13112 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE;  SOCIAL  SECURITY.  Received  and  agi^ed  to  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  H.  R.  10606,  t\  extend  and  improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social  Security/Act  (pp.  13166-8) .  This  bill 
will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


LANDS;  MINERALS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
approved  for  full  committee  consideration  A.  R.  10566,  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  withdrawal  of  mineral  interests  in  ^25,000  acres  of  public  lands  in  Pima 
County,  Ariz.  p.  D608 

FARM  LABOR.  Sen,  Smith,  Mass.,  urgeo\immediate  action  on  legislation  to  improve 
migratory  farmworker  problems  and  /inserted  an  article,  "Dusty  Road  for  the 
Migrant."  p.  13120 


17. 


18. 


) 


19. 


CONSUMERS.'  Sen.  Javits  commenced  the  President's  appointment  of  a  Consumers' 
Advisory  Council  and  inserted  two  articles  on  this  subject,  pp.  13152-3 

FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Engle'  discussed  his  proposed  amendment  to  the  foreign  trade 
bill  which  would  maintain  present  tariff  rates  o\  certain  fruit  and  tree  nut 
crops  and  products.  p(  13114 

NOMINATION.  The  "Dally  Digest"  states  that  the  Finance  Committee  ordered  favor¬ 
ably  reported  th^/nomination  of  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  op  be  Secretary  of  HEW. 
p.  D608 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


20.  WILDLIFE.  /Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Yarborough  inserting  an\article  com¬ 
mending /judge  Marvin  Jones  for  his  ruling  to  protect  wild  geese\  p.  A5539 

21.  FOREST/ PRODUCTS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Neuberger  supporting  S.  3105,  to 

alter  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Jones  Act,  and  inserting  two  articles  ^escribing 
depression  of  the  lumber  industry,  pp.  A5549-50 

22. /BUDGET.  Extensions  of  remarks  of  Reps.  Derounian  and  Griffiths  inserting 
articles  which  stress  the  dangers  of  excessive  government  spending,  pp.  A\>55, 
A5557 


23.  IRRIGATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Quie  inserting  an  editorial  criticiz¬ 
ing  Congress  for  approving  both  irrigation  and  production  reduction  projects, 
p.  A5557 
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24.  PERSONNEL.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Multer  inserting  his  remarks  supportii 
H.  R.  1056,  to  provide  increased  annuities  for  Federal  employees,  p.  A5561 


25. \PINION  POLL.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Ryan  inserting  an  opinion  poll/on 

itional  economic  questions,  p.  A5562  s 

26.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Hosmer  inserting  an  article 
opposing  regional  power  preference  bills,  pp.  A5562-3 


30. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


27.  TAXATION;  FARM  MACHINERY.  H.  R.  12611  by  Rep.  Blatnik,  to  amerfd  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code/f  1954  to  provide  an  exemption  from  the  highway  use  tax  in  the 
case  of  certain,  trucks  and  other  vehicles  which  are  used  primarily  for  hauling 
unprocessed  farmland  forest  products  from  their  place  of/production  to  market 
or  mill;  to  Ways  And  Means  Committee. 

H.  R.  12612,  by  llep.  Blatnik,  to  provide  for  the  abatement  of  certain  penal¬ 
ties  and  interest  otherwise  payable  with  respect  to /the  highway  use  tax  in  the 
case  of  certain  motor \ehicles  used  primarily  for  Hauling  unprocessed  farm  and 
forest  products  from  the^r  place  of  production  t</ market  or  mill;  to  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

'"M 

28.  CLAIMS.  H.  R.  12625,  by  Rep.NKing,  Utah,  to ^amend  the  tort  claims  procedure  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  >so  as  to  afford  a  remedy  in  cases  in  which  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  United  States  issueXpublic  statements  which  libel  or  slander  per¬ 
sons  or  misrepresent  subject  matcer  involved  in  investigations  or  proceedings 
conducted  by  such  agencies;  to  Jualpi^ry  Committee 


29.  HOUSING.  H.  R.  12628,  by  Rep.  Rains^  bo  provide  additional  funds  under  section 
202(a)(4)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  and  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  in  order  to  provide  lowland  moderate  cost  housing  both  urban  and  rural 
for  the  elderly;  to  Banking  an/  Currency  Committee. 


BILLS  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


PUBLIC  WORKS.  S.  J.  ReSy/68,  providing  for  the  clfe^signation  of  the  week  begin¬ 
ning  October  14,  1962, /as  "National  Public  Works  Week."  Approved  July  18,  1962 
(Public  Law  87-536) .  /  \  Q 

HONEYBEES;  SUGAR,  /ft.  R.  8050,  to  regulate  the  importation  of  adult  honeybees 
and  provide  for  additional  sugar  allocations  (see  DigesbyNo.  113).  Approved 
July  19,  1962  public  Law  87-539). 


32.  WHEAT  REFERENDUM.  H.  J.  Res.  809,  to  extend  until  Aug.  31  thE  time  for  conduct¬ 
ing  the  referendum  with  respect  to  the  national  marketing  quoca  for  wheat  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1963.  Approved  July  19,  1962  (Public  Law 
87-540)/ 


0 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  JULY  20: 

Agricultural  appropriation  bill,  H.  Appropriations  (exec). 
Second  supplemental  appropriations,  conferees  (exec). 

)tes  investigation,  S.  Gov't  Operations. 

/federal  pay  bills,  S.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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instead,  launched  a  political  issue.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  way  that  things  get  settled  in 
a  democracy.  Apparently  the  Senate  was  not 
\onvinced  of  the  virtues  of  this  particular 
plan  for  financing  some  of  the  costs  of  medi- 
c<rtNattention  for  aged  people  out  of  a  social 
secuWty  tax.  It  now  will  be  necessary  to 
convince  the  public  that  there  is  a  real  need 
of  meeting  that  need.  The  campaign  of  per¬ 
suasion  that  now  takes  place,  before  it  is 
over,  may  persuade  the  country  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  aNprogram  of  much  greater  sweep 
and  coverage\is  necessary.  It  will  not  be 
surprising  if  some  Congress  hereafter  goes  a 
great  deal  further  and  faster  than  the  ad¬ 
ministration  wished  to  go  in  this  bill. 

Much  as  the  measure  would  have  improved 
upon  existing  assistance,  it  did  not  provide 
sufficiently  for  one  of\the  most  anguishing 
medical  needs  of  the 'aged — hospital  and 
medical  care  during  long  periods  of  terminal 
illness.  The  calamity  of  this  kind  of  illness 
is  the  despair  of  countless  families  who  find 
their  financial  resources  exhausted  in  a  futile 
combat  with  the  diseases  of  advancing  age. 
When  protracted  affliction  strikes  the  aged 
in  their  last  years,  none  but  the  inost  for¬ 
tunate  families  can  live  up  to  theiK  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  dying  without  disregarding  their 
obligations  to  the  living. 

The  pressures  of  such  anguishing  experi¬ 
ences  account  for  the  emotional  involvement 
in  the  medicare  proposals.  The  longer  Gov\ 
ernment  defers  amelioration  of  these  needs, 
the  greater  the  risk  that  they  will  generate 
pressures  for  much  more  radical  proposals. 
'The  very  tentative,  modest,  and  mild  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  administration  then  will  be 
scorned.  The  King  Canutes  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  may  find  themselves  the 
real  architects  of  solutions  that  menace  the 
integrity  of  private  medical  practice  and  hos¬ 
pital  care. 

There  no  longer  is  any  real  doubt  that 
Government  in  this  country  sooner  or  later 
will  undertake  some  kind  of  plan  to  meet 
at  least  a  part  of  the  needs  of  hospital  and 
medical  care  of  the  aged.  The  sooner  it 
makes  a  response  to  the  legitimate  claims  of 
the  aged,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  coun¬ 
try  can  have  a  plan  that  is  soundly  financed, 
conservatively  planned,  and  professionally 
sound. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL¬ 
FARE  APPROPRIATIONS,  1963 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  a  paragraph  on  page  5 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  report 
of  the  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  ayld 
Welfare  appropriation  bill  which  re^ras: 

The  committee  is  concerned  with  the 
mounting  cost  of  the  employment  Security 
program,  and  in  the  interest  of  ecoifomy  and 
efficiency,  it  is  essential  that  administration 
of  the  unemployment  compensation  and  em¬ 
ployment  services  be  directed^  and  coordi¬ 
nated,  geared  to  local  conditions,  at  all 
levels.  / 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Hill],  who  is  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  Jvhich  held  hearings 
on  this  bill,  assumed  us  that  this  para¬ 
graph  is  in  no  way  mandatory.  In  reply 
to  a  questior^  from  my  able  senior 
colleague,  Senator  Pastore,  Senator 
Hill  stressed  that  the  States  themselves 
would  coHxinue  to  decide  on  the  best 
manner /m  which  to  administer  these 
programs.  I  was  indeed  pleased  to  note 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor /rom  Alabama. 

ywhen  considering  the  rising  costs  of 
Jmese  programs,  I  believe  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  increase  in  our  popu¬ 
lation  and  consequent  rise  in  the  num¬ 


bers  of  our  work  force,  plus  the  grow¬ 
ing  complexity  of  our  labor  markets 
explain,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  administration. 

I  am  informed  that  within  the  past 
year  efforts  have  been  made  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  Public  Em¬ 
ployment  Service.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  reorganize  and,  frequently,  to 
relocate  employment  offices  so  that  they 
might  be  directly  geared  to  local  condi¬ 
tions.  One  problem  has  been  the  con¬ 
gestion  experienced  when  unemployment 
claims  as  well  as  applications  for  work 
are  processed  in  the  same  physical  quar¬ 
ters.  Actually,  in  some  States,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  both  the  unemployment 
compensation  and  employment  service 
programs  has  improved  markedly  when 
these  operations  have  been  operated 
from  different  offices.  For  example,  in 
my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the 
Providence  area,  we  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  separating  these  two  services. 
Employment  placements  there  increased 
27.3  percent  in  the  last  year  alone. 

I  am,  of  course,  always  concerned  with/ 
efficiency  in  the  administrative  costs  of 
Government  operations.  In  this  nar- 
/ticular  situation,  however,  I  am  pleased, 
indeed,  to  note  Senator  Hill’s  comments 
that  passage  of  the  Labor,  HealUi,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  appropriations  bill 
woulci  in  no  way  discourage  tins  separa¬ 
tion  or\the  unemployment  compensation 
and  employment  service  programs  when 
appropriately  suited  to  local  conditions 
within  a  State.  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD./Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence joi  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  thedfcll. 

The  Chief  Ql/Srk ^proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  /  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  'Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanhnous  consentvthat  the  order 
for  the  guforum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  orderedX 
m/.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
thgre  morning  business  to  be  submitted 
at  this  time?  \ 

'  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempo  iV  Is 
there  morning  business  to  be  submitted? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed.  \ 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL¬ 
FARE  APPROPRIATIONS,  1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  unfinished  business  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  10904)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Proxmire 
amendments. 


FOREIGN  AID  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1962— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  is  prepared  to 


submit  a  conference  report  at  this  time. 
If  he  will  do  so,  then  I  should  like  to 
have  a  quorum  call,  so  that  more  Sen¬ 
ators  may  be  present. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  whether  the  papers  on  the  con¬ 
ference  report  are  now  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,'  They 
are  not  now  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  can  obtain 
them  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  meantime,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  report,  as 
follows : 

Conference  Report 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2996)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following:  “That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  ‘Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962’. 

“PART  I - ACT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  1961 

“Chapter  1 — Short  title  and  policy 

“Sec.  101.  (a)  The  fifth  paragraph  of  sec¬ 
tion  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  containing  a  statement 
of  policy,  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  fifth 
paragraph,  immediately  after  ‘religion.’,  the 
following:  ‘The  Congress  further  declares 
that  any  distinction  made  by  foreign  na¬ 
tions  between  American  citizens  because  of 
race,  color,  or  religion  in  the  granting  of, 
or  the  exercise  of,  personal  or  other  rights 
available  to  American  citizens  is  repugnant 
to  our  principles.’ 

“(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  seventh  paragraph  the 
following: 

“  ‘It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
administration  of  these  funds  great  atten¬ 
tion  and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the 
-United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which 
do  not,  as  a  result  of  United  States  assist¬ 
ance,  divert  their  own  economic  resources 
to  military  or  propaganda  efforts,  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China, 
and  directed  against  the  United  States  or 
against  other  countries  receiving  aid  under 
this  Act.’ 
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“  ‘The  Congress  further  declares  that  in 
the  administration  of  programs  of  assistance 
under  this  Act,  the  highest  practicable  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  given  to:  programs  pro¬ 
viding  for  loans  or  loan  guarantees  for  use 
by  institutions  and  organizations  in  making 
repayable  low-interest  rate  loans  to  indi¬ 
viduals  in  friendly  foreign  countries  for  the 
purchase  of  small  farms,  the  purchase  of 
homes,  the  establishment,  equipment  and 
strengthening  of  small  independent  business 
concerns,  purchase  of  tools  or  equipment 
needed  by  individuals  for  carrying  on  an 
occupation  or  a  trade,  or  financing  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  individuals  to  obtain  practical 
education  in  vocational  and  occupational 
skills,  and  to  those  programs  of  technical  as¬ 
sistance  and  development  which  will  assist 
in  carrying  out  and  in  preparing  a  favorable 
environment  for  such  programs.  While 
recognizing  that  special  requirements,  dif¬ 
fering  development  needs  and  political  con¬ 
ditions  in  various  assisted  countries  will 
affect  the  priority  of  such  programs  and  of 
each  country’s  relative  ability  to  implement 
them,  it  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  each  such  assisted  country  should  be 
encouraged  to  give  adequate  recognition  to 
such  needs  of  the  people  in  the  preparation 
of  national  development  programs.’ 

“(c)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph 
the  following  new  sentence:  ‘It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that,  where  feasible,  the  United 
States  Government  invite  friendly  nations 
to  join  in  missions  to  consult  with  countries 
which  are  recipients  of  assistance  under  this 
part  on  the  possibilities  for  joint  action  to 
assure  the  effective  development  of  plans 
for  the  economic  development  of  such  re¬ 
cipient  countries  and  the  effective  use  of  as¬ 
sistance  provided  them;  and  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  request  the  assistance  of  interna¬ 
tional  financial  institutions  in  bringing 
about  the  establishment  of  such  missions.’ 

“ Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 
“Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 

“Sec.  102.  Section  201  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  general  authority  with  respect  to  de¬ 
velopment  loans  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“  ‘(e)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  not  allocate,  reserve,  earmark, 
commit,  or  otherwise  set  aside,  funds  aggre¬ 
gating  in  excess  of  $100,000  for  use  in  any 
country  under  this  title  unless  (1)  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  such  funds  has  been  received 
for  use  in  such  country  together  with  suffi¬ 
cient  information  and  assurances  to  indi¬ 
cate  reasonably  that  the  funds  will  be  used 
in  an  economically  and  technically  sound 
manner,  or  (2)  the  President  determines 
with  respect  to  each  such  allocation,  reser¬ 
vation,  earmarking,  commitment,  or  setaside 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  use  such 
funds  pursuant  to  multilateral  plans.’ 
“Title  II — Development  Grants  and  Techni¬ 
cal  Cooperation 

“Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development 
grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amend¬ 
ed  as  follows : 

“(a)  In  section  211,  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authority,  add  a  new  subsection  (c)  as 
follows : 

“  ‘(c)  Not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  outside  the  United  States 
and  such  programs  may  be  carried  out  only 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section.’ 

“(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  au¬ 
thorization,  strike  out  ‘1962’  and  ‘$380,000,- 
000’  and  substitute  ‘1963’  and  ‘$300,000,000’, 
respectively. 


“(c)  Strike  out  section  213,  which  relates 
to  atoms  for  peace. 

“Title  III — Investment  Guaranties  . 

“Sec..  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guar¬ 
anties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Amend  section  221(b)  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  ‘$1,000,- 
000,000’  in  the  proviso  and  substitute  ‘$1,300,- 
000,000’. 

“(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  the  words 
preceding  the  first  proviso  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ‘where  the  President 
determines  such  action  to  be  important  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
assuring  against  loss  of  any  loan  investment 
for  housing  projects  with  appropriate  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  private  investor  in  the  loan 
risk  and  in  accordance  with  the  foreign  and 
financial  policies  of  the  United  States,  or  as¬ 
suring  against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  any  other  investment  due  to  such 
risks  as  the  President  may  determine,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President 
may  determine’. 

“(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  ‘$90,- 
000,000’  in  the  third  proviso  and  substitute 
‘$180,000,000’,  and  after  the  word  ‘guaranty’ 
insert  the  following:  ‘in  the  case  of  a  loan 
shall  exceed  $25,000,000  and  no  other  such 
guaranty’. 

“(b)  Amend  section  222,  which  relates  to 
general  provisions,  as  follows : 

“(1)  In  subsection  (d)  insert  *,  and  out  of 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  title’ 
before  the  period. 

“(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection 

(f): 

“‘(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  such  amounts, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title.’ 

“(c)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  in  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  as  follows:  „ 

“(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  '$10,- 
000,000’  in  the  second  sentence  and  substi¬ 
tute  ‘$60,000,000’. 

“(2)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out  ‘and  (e)’ 
and  substitute  ‘(e) ,  and  (f)  ’. 

“Title  IV — Surveys  of  Investment  Oppor¬ 
tunities 

“Sec.  105.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  surveys  of  investment  opportuni¬ 
ties,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘1962’  and 
‘$5,000,000’  and  substituting  ‘1963’  and  ‘$2,- 
000,000’,  respectively. 

“Alliance  for  Progress 

“Sec.  106.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  development  assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  title 
VI,  as  follows: 

“  ‘Title  VT — Alliance  for  Progress 

“  ‘Sec.  251.  General  Authority. — (a)  It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  historic, 
economic,  political,  and  geographic  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  American  peoples  and  Re¬ 
publics  are  unique  and  of  special  significance 
and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers  great 
hope  for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  relationships  among  them.  It 
is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  vigorous 
measures  by  the  countries  and  areas  of  Latin 
America  to  mobilize  their  own  resources  for 
economic  development  and  to  adopt  reform 
measures  to  spread  the  benefits  of  economic 
progress  among  the  people  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
to  continued  significant  United  States  as¬ 
sistance  thereunder.  The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine  in  order 
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to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
countries  and  areas  in  Latin  America. 

“  ‘(b)  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title 
shall  be  directed  toward  the  development  of 
human  as  well  as  economic  resources.  In 
furnishing  assistance  under  this  title,  the 
President  shall  take  into  account  (1)  the 
principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  Punta  del  Este,  and  in  particular  the 
extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  or 
area  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital 
economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of 
its  people  and  demonstrating  a  clear  deter¬ 
mination  to  take  effective  self-help  meas¬ 
ures;  (2)  the  economy  and  technical  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed;  (3)  the 
consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  re¬ 
lationship  to,  other  development  activities 
being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  realizable  long-range  objectives; 
and  (4)  the  possible  effects  upon  the  United 
States  economy,  with  special  reference  to 
areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  as¬ 
sistance  involved.  In  making  loans  under 
this  title  from  funds  which  are  required  to  be 
used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and 
interest  in  United  States  dollars,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  take  into  account,  in  addition  to 
the  considerations  named  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  whether  financing  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free 
world  sources  on  reasonable  terms  and  the 
efforts  made  by  recipient  nations  to  re¬ 
patriate  capital  invested  in  other  countries 
by  their  own  citizens.  The  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tions  201(d),  202(b),  202(c),  and  204  shall 
be  applicable  to  such  loans,  and  they  shall 
be  made  only  upon  a  finding  of  reasonable 
prospects  of  repayment. 

“‘(c)  The  authority  of  section  614(a)  may 
not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  funds  made  available  for 
this  title  which  are  required  to  be  used  for 
loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in 
United  States  dollars,  and  the  authority  of 
section  610  may  be  used  to  transfer  such 
funds  only  to  funds  made  available  for  title  I 
of  chapter  2  of  part  I. 

“  ‘(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of 
this  Act  and  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
President  shall,  when  requested  by  a  friendly 
country  and  when  appropriate,  assist  in 
fostering  measures  of  agrarian  reform,  in¬ 
cluding  colonization  and  redistribution  of 
land,  with  a  view  to  insuring  a  wider  and 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  land. 

“‘(e)  The  President  shall  not  allocate, 
reserve,  earmark,  commit,  or  otherwise  set 
aside,  funds  aggregating  in  excess  of  100,000 
for  use  in  any  country  under  this  title  un¬ 
less  (1)  an  application  for  such  funds  has 
been  received  for  use  in  such  country  to¬ 
gether  with  sufficient  information  and  as¬ 
surances  to  indicate  reasonably  that  the 
funds  will  be  used  in  an  economical  and 
technically  sound  manner,  or  (2)  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  with  respect  to  each  such 
allocation,  reservation,  earmarking,  commit¬ 
ment,  or  set-aside  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  use  such  funds  pursuant  to  multi¬ 
lateral  plans. 

“‘(f)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this 
title,  consistently  with  and  for  the  purposes 
of  section  601(b)  (4)  of  this  Act,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  or  any  other 
departments  and  agencies  designated  by  the 
President  shall  provide  such  assistance  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  make 
effective  the  efforts  of  the  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

“  ‘Sec.  252.  Authorization. — There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1963  through  1966,  not  to  exceed 
$600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year  which 
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sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended  and  which,  except  for  not 
to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  be¬ 
ginning  in  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  be  available 
only  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and 
interest  in  United  States  dollars.  In  pre¬ 
senting  requests  to  the  Congress  for  author¬ 
izations  for  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1964  through  1966  to  carry  out  other  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
also  present  the  program  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  from  funds  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  authorization  contained  in  this 
section  for  the  respective  fiscal  year. 

“  ‘Sec.  253.  Fiscal  Provisions. — All  re¬ 
made  under  this  title  and  from  loans  made 
ceipts  in  United  States  dollars  from  loans 
for  the  benefit  of  countries  and  areas  of 
Latin  America  under  title  I  of  chapter  2  of 
part  I  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  section 
203,  shall  be  available  for  use  for  loans  pay¬ 
able  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United 
States  dollars  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Such  receipts  and  other  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  for  use  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended.’ 

" Chapter  3 — International  organizations  and 
; programs 

“Sec.  107.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  international  organizations  and  pro¬ 
grams,  is  amended  by  striki-g  out  ‘1962’  and 
‘$153,500,000’’  and  substituting  ‘1963’  and 
‘$148,900,000’,  respectively. 

"Chapter  4—Supporting  assistance 

“Sec.  108.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘1962’  and  ‘$465,000,000’  and 
substituting  ’1963’  and  ‘$415,000,000’,  re¬ 
spectively. 

"Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 

"Sec.  109.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

“(a)  Amend  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out 
‘1962’  and  substituting  ‘1963’. 

“(b)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking 
out  ‘keep’  and  substituting  ‘provide  quar¬ 
terly  reports  to’  and  by  striking  out  ‘cur¬ 
rently  informed  for  the  use’  and  substitut¬ 
ing  ‘on  the  programing  and  the  obligation’. 

"Chapter  6 — Assistance  to  agrarian 
economies 

“Sec.  110.  Section  461  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  assistance  to  countries  having 
agrarian  economies,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ‘In  such 
country  emphasis  shall  be  placed  also  upon 
programs  of  community  development  which 
will  promote  stable  and  responsible  govern¬ 
mental  institutions  at  the  local  level.’ 

“PART  II - INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND  SECURITY 

ACT  OP  1961 

"Chapter  1— Military  assistance 

“Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  In  section  506,  which  relates  to  con¬ 
ditions  of  eligibility,  add  the  following  new 
subsections: 

“  ‘(c)  The  President  shall  regularly  reduce 
and,  with  such  deliberate  speed  as  orderly 
procedure  and  other  relevant  considerations, 
including  prior  commitments,  will  permit, 
shall  terminate  all  further  grants  of  military 
equipment  and  supplies  to  any  country  hav¬ 
ing  sufficient  wealth  to  enable  it,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  President,  to  maintain  and 
equip  its  own  military  forces  at  adequate 
strength,  without  undue  burden  to  its  econ¬ 
omy. 


“‘(d)  Any  country  which  hereafter  uses 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  furnished 
such  country  under  this  Act,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any 
predecessor  foreign  assistance  Act,  in  sub¬ 
stantial  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  or  any  agreements  entered  into  pur¬ 
suant  to  any  of  such  Ac$3  shall  be  imme¬ 
diately  ineligible  for  further  assistance.’ 

“(b)  In  section  507(a),  which  relates  to 
sales,  insert  ‘not  less  than’  before  ‘the  value’ 
in  the  first  sentence. 

“(c)  In  section  507(b) ,  add  a  new  sentence 
to  read  as  follows:  ‘No  sales  of  unclassified 
defense  articles  shall  be  made  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  economically  developed  nation 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  un¬ 
less  such  articles  are  not  generally  available 
for  purchase  by  such  nations  from  commer¬ 
cial  sources  in  the  United  States:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
waive  the  provisions  of  this  sentence  when 
he  determines  that  the  waiver  of  such  pro¬ 
visions  is  in  the  national  interest.’ 

“(d)  In  section  510(a),  which  relates  to 
special  authority,  strike  out  ‘1962’  in  the 
first  and  second  sentences  and  substitute 
‘1963’. 

“part  in 

"Chapter  1 — General  provisions 
“Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  In  section  610,  which  relates  to 
transfers  between  accounts,  designate  the 
present  language  as  subsection  (a)  and  add 
the  following  new  subsection: 

“  ‘(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  in  sections  451,  510,  and  614  shall 
not  be  used  to  augment  appropriations  made 
available  pursuant  to  sections  636(g)  (1)  and 
637  or  used '  otherwise  to  finance  activities 
which  normally  would  be  financed  from  ap¬ 
propriations  for  administrative  expenses.’ 

“(b)  In  section  611(a),  which  relates  to 
completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates, 
strike  out  ‘and  II’  .  and  substitute  ‘,  II,  and 
VI’. 

“(c)  Strike  out  section  618,  which  relates 
to  economic  assistance  to  Latin  America, 
and  substitute  a  new  section  618  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  618.  Use  of  Settlement  Receipts. — 
United  States  dollars  directly  paid  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 
Regarding  the  Settlement  of  Postwar  Eco¬ 
nomic  Assistance  to  Japan  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  or  otherwise  made  available  to  the 
President  in  any  appropriation  Act,  within 
the  limitations  of  part  I  of  this  Act,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  that  part.’ 

“(d)  Amend  section  620,  which  relates  to 
restrictions  on  assistance  to  certain  coun¬ 
tries,  as  follows: 

“(1)  Amend  the  first  sentence  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  to  read  as  follows:  ‘No  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  the 
present  government  of  Cuba;  nor  shall  any 
such  assistance  be  furnished  to  any  country 
which  furnishes  assistance  to  the  present 
government  of  Cuba  unless  the  President 
determines  that  such  assistance  is  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  of  the  United  States.’ 

“(2)  Amend  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows  : 

“  ‘(c)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  un¬ 
der  this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  coun¬ 
try  which  is  indebted  to  any  United  States 
citizen  or  person  for  goods  or  services  fur¬ 
nished  or  ordered  where  (i)  such  citizen  or 
person  has  exhausted  available  legal  reme¬ 
dies,  which  shall  include  arbitration,  or  (ii) 
the  debt  is  not  denied  or  contested  by  such 
government,  or  (iii)  such  indebtedness  arises 
under  an  unconditional  guaranty  of  pay¬ 
ment  given  by  such  government,  or  any  pre¬ 
decessor  government,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  any  controlled  entity:  Provided, 
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That  the  President  does  not  find  such  action 
contrary  to  the  national  security.’ 

“(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections: 
“‘(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  government  of  any  country  to 
which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  Act 
when  the  government  of  such  country  or  any 
governmental  agency  or  subdivision  within 
such  country  on  or  after  January  1,  1962 — 
“  ‘  ( 1 )  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property 
owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 

“‘(2)  has  imposed  or  enforced  dis¬ 
criminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or 
restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  con¬ 
ditions,  which  have  the  effect  of  nationaliz¬ 
ing,  expropriating,  or  otherwise  seizing  own¬ 
ership  or  control  of  property  go  owned, 
and  such  country,  government  agency  or 
government  subdivision  fails  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  (not  more  than  six  months 
after  such  action  or  after  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  subsection,  whichever  is  later) 
to  take  appropriate  steps,  which  may  in¬ 
clude  arbitration,  to  discharge  its  obligations 
under  international  law  toward  such  citizen 
or  entity,  including  equitable  and  speedy 
compensation  for  such  property  in  con¬ 
vertible  foreign  exchange,  as  required  by  in¬ 
ternational  law,  or  fails  to  take  steps  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  ex¬ 
actions,  or  conditions,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  such  suspension  shall  continue  until  he 
is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  being 
taken  and  no  other  provision  ofthis  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“‘(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act,  as  amended,  (except  section 
214(b))  to  any  Communist  country.  This 
restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to 
any  authority  contained  in  this  Act  unless 
the  President  finds  and  promptly  reports  to 
Congress  that :  ( 1 )  such  assistance  is  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States;  (2)  the  re¬ 
cipient  country  is  not  controlled  by  the  in¬ 
ternational  Communist  conspiracy;  and  (3) 
such  assistance  will  further  promote  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  recipient  country  from 
international  communism.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  phrase  ‘Communist 
country’  shall  include  specifically,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  the  following  countries: 

“  ‘Peoples  Republic  of  Albania, 

“  ‘Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 

“  ‘Peoples  Republic  of  China, 

“  ‘Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic, 

“  ‘German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Ger¬ 
many)  , 

“  ‘Estonia, 

“  ‘Hungarian  Peoples  Republic, 

“  ‘Latvia, 

“  ‘Lithuania, 

“  ‘North  Korean  Peoples  Republic, 

“  ‘North  Vietnam. 

“  ‘Outer  Mongolia-Mongolian  Peoples  Re¬ 
public, 

“  ‘Polish  Peoples  Republic, 

“  ‘Rumanian  Peoples  Republic, 

“  ‘Tibet, 

“  ‘Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

“  ‘Cuba,  and 

“  ‘Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

“‘(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law,  no  monetary  assistance  shall  be 
made  available  under  this  Act  to  any  govern¬ 
ment  or  political  subdivision  or  agency  of 
such  government  which  will  be  used  to  com¬ 
pensate  owners  for  expropriated  or  national¬ 
ized  property  and,  upon  finding  by  the 
President  that  such  assistance  has  been  used 
by  any  government  for  such  purpose,  no  fur¬ 
ther  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  such  government  until  appropriate 
reimbursement  is  made  to  the  United  States 
for  sums  so  diverted. 
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•“(h)  The  President  shall  adopt  regula¬ 
tions  and  establish  procedures  to  insure  that 
United  States  foreign  aid  is  not  used  in  a 
manner  which,  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  promotes  or  assists  the 
foreign  aid  projects  or  activities  of  the  Com¬ 
munist-bloc  countries.’ 

" Chapter  2 — Administrative  provisions 
“Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  In  section  621,  which  relates  to  exer¬ 
cise  of  functions,  delete  ‘(a)’  and  strike  out 
subsections  (b) ,  (c) ,  (d) ,  and  (e) . 

“(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to 
statutory  officers,  by  striking  out  subsection 
(d)  and  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as 
subsection  ‘(d)’,  inserting  in  paragraph  2 
(A)  of  redesignated  subsection  (d)  ‘,  and 
programs  being  conducted  by  United  States 
Government  agencies  under  Public  Law  86- 
735,’  after  ‘Peace  Corps’,  and  inserting  in 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (7)  of  redesignated  sub¬ 
section  (d)  and  Public  Law  86—735’  after 
‘part  II  of  this  Act’. 

“(c)  Amend  section  625,  which  relates  to 
employment  of  personnel,  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out ‘seventy- 
six’  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  ‘one 
hundred  and  ten’. 

“(2)  In  subsection  (d)  add  the  following 
proviso  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para¬ 
graph  (2)  Provided  further.  That,  when¬ 
ever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  im¬ 
portant  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  initially  assign  personnel  un¬ 
der  this  paragraph  for  duty  within  the  United 
States  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years  for 
the  purpose  of  preparation  for  assignment 
outside  th  United  States:  however,  the  au¬ 
thority  contained  in  this  proviso  may  not  be 
exercised  with  respect  to  more  than  thirty 
persons  in  the  aggregate.’ 

“(3)  Amend  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

“‘(f)  Funds  provided  for  in  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  for  the  furnishing  of 
services  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  spe¬ 
cific  projects  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obligated 
for  the  services  of  personnel  employed  by 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
(other  than  the  agencies  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  part  I  or  part  n  of  this 
Act)  as  well  as  personnel  not  employed  by 
the  United  States  Government.’ 

“d)  In  section  629(b),  which  relates  to 
status  of  personnel  detailed,  strike  out 
‘624(e)’  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
‘624(d)’. 

“(e)  In  section  634(a),  which  relates  to 
reports  and  information,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence:  ‘and  on  progress  under  the  free¬ 
dom  of  navigation  and  nondiscrimination 
declaration  contained  in  section  102’. 

“(f)  (1)  In  section  634(d),  which  relates 
to  reports  and  information,  strike  out  ‘In 
January  of  each  year’  and  ‘preceding  twelve 
months’  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
‘At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year’  and  ‘fiscal 
year’  respectively. 

“(2)  After  the  first  sentence  of  such  sec¬ 
tion  634(d)  insert  the  following:  ‘There  shall 
also  be  included  in  the  presentation  ma¬ 
terial  submitted  to  the  Congress  during  its 
consideration  of  amendments  to  this  Act,  or 
of  any  Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to 
authorizations  contained  in  this  Act,  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  current  fiscal  year  programs 
and  activities  with  those  presented  to  the 
Congress  in  the  previous  year  and  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  any  substantial  changes.’ 

“(g)  In  section  635(h),  which  relates  to 
general  authorities,  strike  out  ‘and  V’  and 
substitute  ‘,  V,  and  VI’  and  strike  out  ‘made’. 

“(h)  Amend  section  637,  which  relates  to 
administrative  expenses,  as  follows : 

“(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  ‘1962’ 
and  ‘$50,000,000’  and  substitute  ‘1963’  and 
‘$53,000,000’,  respectively. 


“(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  ‘to  the 
Secretary  of  State’. 

“Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  provisions 

“Sec.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

“(a)  Section  643,  which  relates  to  saving 
provisions,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub¬ 
section  (d) . 

“(b)  Section  644 (m),  which  relates  to 
definitions,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘as 
grant  assistance’  in  subparagraphs  (2)  and 
(3). 

“(c)  Section  645,  which  relates  to  unex¬ 
pended  balances  is  amended  by  inserting 
‘this  Act  or’  after  ‘pursuant  to’. 

“PART  IV - AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

“Sec.  401.  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  repealed, 
which  repeal  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contained  in  such  part. 

“Sec.  402.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  1, 
1956  (70  Stat.  890),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (a)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“‘(b)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  foreign 
countries  through  the  prompt  settlement  of 
certain  claims,  settle  and  pay  any  meritori¬ 
ous  claim  against  the  United  States  which  is 
presented  by  a  government  of  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  personal 
property  of,  or  personal  injury  to  or  death 
of,  any  national  of  such  foreign  country: 
Provided,  That  such  claim  is  not  cognizable 
under  any  other  statute  or  international 
agreement  of  the  United  States  and  can  be 
settled  for  not  more  than  $15,000  or  the  for¬ 
eign  currency  equivalent  thereof.’ 

“Sec.  403.  Section  102(a)  (3)  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  (Public  Law  87-256,  approved  Septem¬ 
ber  21,  1961)  is  hereby  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  the  word  ‘abroad’  after  the  word  ‘exposi¬ 
tions’.  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any 
fair  or  exposition  within  the  United  States 
for  which  an  appropriation  has  been  pro¬ 
vided. 

“Sec.  404.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  au¬ 
thorizing  participation  in  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Union  (22  U.S.C.  276)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘An  appropriation  of  $48,000  annually 
is  authorized,  $21,000  of  which  shall  be  for 
the  annual  contributions  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  for 
the  promotion  of  international  arbitration; 
and  $27,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  asgist  in  meeting  the  expenses 
of  the  American  group  of  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Union  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which 
an  appropriation  is  made,  such  appropriation 
to  be  disbursed  on  vouchers  to  be  approved 
by  the  President  and  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  group’.” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

J.  W.  Fulbright, 

John  Sparkman, 

H.  H.  Humphrey, 

Mike  Mansfield, 

B.  Hickenlooper, 

George  Aiken, 

Homer  E.  Capehart, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Robert  B.  Chiperfield, 
Walter  H.  Judd, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 


July  19 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  will  yield - 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and  I 
ask  the  attaches  of  the  Senate,  on  both 
sides,  to  notify  Senators  that  the  Senate 
is  considering  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  conference  report  on  S.  2996  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  al¬ 
though  there  were  more  than  50  dif¬ 
ferences  of  language  between  the  House 
version  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1962  and  the  Senate  version,  the  number 
of  important  differences  was  rather  mi¬ 
nor.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  re¬ 
marks  to  the  more  important  problems 
considered  by  the  conferees. 

amounts 

The  Senate  authorized  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  a  total  of  $4.3  billion.  The  House 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $3.6  bil¬ 
lion.  The  committee  of  the  conference 
agreed  on  a  final  figure  of  $3.6  billion. 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  looks  as  though 
the  Senate  conferees  had  accepted  the 
House  version.  However,  the  principal 
difference  in  the  amounts  authorized  re¬ 
lates  to  the  funds  to  be  made  available 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  the  years 
1964  through  1966. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  President 
had  asked  for  a  4-year  authorization  of 
funds  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The 
first  year  he  asked  for  authorization  of 
$600  million;  and  for  the  next  3  years  he 
had  asked  for  authorization  of  $800  mil¬ 
lion  each  year.  The  conferees  agreed  on 
the  amount  of  $600  million  for  the  first 
year  and  authorized  the  amount  of  $600 
million  for  each  of  the  next  3  years.  Al¬ 
though  this  would  appear  to  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $200  million  in  each  of  the  3  years 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter  it  was  the  understanding  of 
the  conferees,  and  it  is  our  expectation, 
that  if  authorization  for  more  than  $600 
million  is  needed  in  future  years,  the 
administration  will  so  request  and  the 
Congress  will  give  its  presentation  most 
sympathetic  consideration  because  there 
appears  to  be  widespread  support  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

With  respect  to  the  Contingency  Fund, 
the  House  had  authorized  $275  million 
and  the  Senate  $300  million.  The  House 
accepted  our  figure.  In  the  category  of 
“Supporting  assistance,”  the  Senate  had 
authorized  $400  million  and  the  House 
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$440  million.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
authorize  a  total  of  $415  million  for 
“Supporting  assistance.’’ 

There  were  certain  other  minor  shifts 
in  funds  authorized  which  I  shall  not 
discuss  at  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous 


EXPROPRIATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  well 
as  the  Senate,  gave  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  to  the  subject  of  expropriation. 
Members  will  recall  that  the  language 
submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  strengthened  on  the  floor  by 
several  amendments.  The  House  of 
Representatives  also  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  this  subject.  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  contained 
strong  protection  for  American  invest¬ 
ors  abroad  and  the  President  was  not 
permitted  to  waive  such  protection. 
After  prolonged  discussion  in  the  con¬ 
ference  committee,  it  was  agreed  by  the 
conferees  that  the  language  of  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  expropriation  would 
be  accepted  with  two  minor  amend¬ 
ments.  The  language  in  the  bill  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  conferees  states  flatly  that 
the  President  is  to  suspend  assistance 
when  any  Government  or  agency  thereof 
has  nationalized  or  expropriated  prop¬ 
erty,  or  practices  discrimination  against 
property  owned  by  American  citizens. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
point  out  that  we  are  taking  some  risk 
in  regard  to  this  particular  provision 
relating  to  expropriation.  We  all  agree 
that  no  country  should  be  permitted, 
offhand,  to  expropriate  American  invest¬ 
ments  or  property  without  proper  re¬ 
compense.  However,  it  is  entirely  pos¬ 
sible,  and  we  should  so  understand,  that 
the  provision  may  result  in  eliminating 
aid  to  some  countries  which  we  might 
be  very  desirous  of  assisting.  I  have  in 
mind  particularly  Brazil,  which  is  made 
up  of  different  states.  The  governors 
of  those  States,  like  the  Governors  of  our 


consent,  however,  that  a  table  of  assist¬ 
ance  funds  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


own  50  States,  do  not  all  agree  with  the 
Federal  Government  of  Brazil. 

It  would  be  possible,  I  believe,  under 
the  provision,  for  a  governor  of  a  certain 
State  of  Brazil  to  expropriate  American 
property  and  refuse  to  pay,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  the  Federal  Government 
of  Brazil  into  difficulty. 

In  other  countries,  as  in  the  United 
States,  a  State  may  have  the  power  to 
expropriate  for  State  needs.  I  merely 
point  that  out.  I  am  not  very  happy 
about  this  provision,  although  I  am  in 
accord  with  the  purpose  of  it.  As  it  is 
written,  it  conceivably  could  get  us  into 
trouble.  I  think  we  ought  to  understand 
that  now. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  that 
would  be  possible.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  agree  with  me  that 
we  wrestled  with  all  these  different  an¬ 
gles  and  facets  and  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  this  language  was  about  the 
best  solution. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  had  to  do  something 
to  prevent  wholesale  expropriation  of 
American  investments  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  was  very  evident. 
I  am  pointing  out  the  possible  danger. 
In  countries  which  are  comprised  of 
separate  states,  in  which  each  state  has 
the  power  of  expropriation,  it  would  be 
possible  for  one  of  those  states  to  ex¬ 
propriate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  To  embarrass  the 
central  government. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  For  the  purpose  of  em¬ 
barrassing  its  own  federal  government. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  expropriation  any 
less  expropriation  because  it  is  exercised 
by  an  individual  state  of  a  national  gov¬ 
ernment? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No  less  than  if  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  national  government  it¬ 
self. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  what  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  pointed  out  is 
that  our  own  Federal  Government  deals 
with  the  central  government  and  does 
not  deal  with  the  individual  state  gov¬ 
ernments  of  foreign  governments.  The 
state  governments,  particularly  in  the 
country  mentioned,  Brazil,  have  the 
power  of  expropriation.  If  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  power  should  happen  to 
be  out  of  favor  with  the  administration 
of  any  particular  state,  that  particular 
state  could  expropriate  in  order  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  central  government.  That 
is  what  the  Senator  has  pointed  out. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  something 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  understood. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Perhaps  I  should  not  be 
commenting  on  it  at  all,  because  I  do 
not  have  any  alternative  language  to 
propose.  It  is  evident  that  if  expropria¬ 
tion  of  American  property,  with  inade¬ 
quate  compensation,  really  got  under¬ 
way,  it  could  sweep  around  the  world. 
There  are  more  than  $60  billion  of 
American  investments  around  the  world, 
if  we  count  stock  ownership  in  foreign 
corporations.  That  would  be  a  lot  of 
money  to  lose. 

There  is  that  danger.  It  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  executive  branch  lawyers, 
as  they  have  been  known  to  do  in  other 
cases,  can  figure  some  way  out  of  this 
problem.  There  is  a  risk.  I  merely  say 
that  I  am  not  too  happy  with  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  provision,  although  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  aid,  too,  is  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  if  a  government  taking  such 
action  fails  within  a  reasonable  time  to 
take  appropriate  steps  to  discharge  its 
obligations  under  international  law. 
The  suspension  of  such  aid  is  to  continue 
until  the  President  is  satisfied  that  ap¬ 
propriate  steps  are  being  taken  to  provide 
relief  from  such  action.  On  balance, 
I  should  say  that  the  language  adopted 
by  the  conferees  provides  slightly  more 
discretion  to  the  President  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  expropriation  provision 
than  was  the  case  in  the  Senate  bill. 

AID  TO  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 

Members  will  recall  that  the  Senate 
adopted  a  provision  stating  that  no  as¬ 
sistance  is  to  be  furnished  to  any  coun¬ 
try  “known  to  be  dominated  by  com¬ 
munism  or  Marxism,”  except  that  the 
President  might  with  certain  findings 
provide  assistance  under  Public  Law  480. 
The  House  of  Representatives  had  sim¬ 
ilar  language  in  its  bill,  which  the  con¬ 
ferees  ultimately  adopted.  It  states  that 
no  assistance  is  to  be  furnished  to  any 
Communist  country.  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  are  listed.  Furthermore,  this  re¬ 
striction  on  aid  to  Communist  countries 
is  not  to  be  waived  unless  the  President 
finds  three  things:  first,  that  such  assist¬ 
ance  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 


Foreign  assistance  funds,  fiscal  year  1968 


Activity 

Fiscal  year 
1962  i 

appropriation 

Executive 

request 

S.  2996 

H.R.  11921 

Conference 

agreement 

Development  grants,  sec.  212 . 

$296,  600, 000 

$335,  000,  000 
100,  000,  000 

$300,  000, 000 

$300,  000,  000 

$300, 000, 000 

Investment  guaranties,  sec.  222(f). 

100,  000, 000 

(2) 

(2) 

Investment  surveys,  sec.  232  . 

1,  600, 000 

5,  000,  000 

6,  000,  000 

1,  500,  000 

2,  000,  000 

Alliance  for  Progress,  sec.  252: 

For  fiscal  year  1963 . . 

For  fiscal  years  1964-66 _ 

International  organizations,  sec. 

(«) 

600,  000,  000 
2,  400,  000,  000 

600, 000,  000 
2,  400,  000,  000 

600,  000,  000 
1,  800, 000, 000 

600,  000, 000 
1,  800,  000,  000 

302 . . . . 

153,  500,  000 

148,  900,  000 

148,  900,  000 

148,  900,  000 

148,  900,  000 

Supporting  assistance,  sec.  402 _ 

425,  000,  000 

481,500,000 

400,  000,  000 

440,  000,  000 

415,000,000 

Contingency  fund,  sec.  451(a) _ 

276,  000,  000 

400,  000,  000 

300,  000,  000 

275,  000,  000 

300, 000,  000 

Administrative  expenses,  sec. 

637(a)... . . . 

47,  500, 000 

55,  000,  000 

65,  000,  000 

60, 000,  000 

53,  000, 000 

Total _ 

1, 199, 100,  000 

4,  625,  400,  000 

4, 308,  900, 000 

4  3,  615,  400,  000 

3,  618,  900, 000 

Total  for  fiscal  year  1963 
only  (excludes  Alliance 
for  Progress  for  fiscal  year 

1964-66).. . . 

2, 125,  400,  000 

1,  908,  900, 000 

4  1,  815,  400,  000 

1,  818,  900,  000 

1  This  does  not  include  appropriations  for  development  loans  (sec.  202(a)),  military  assistance  (sec.  604(a)),  and 
administrative  expenses  for  State  (sec.  637(b))  for  which  there  is  continuing  authorization. 

2  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  reported  $100,000,000.  This  was  amended  on  the  floor  to  provide  continuing 
authorization  with  no  amount  specified. 

2  This  was  not  a  separate  AID  category  in  1962. 

4  Totals  do  not  include  sums  authorized  for  investment  guranties.  Senate  provided  $100,000,000;  1  rouse  authorized 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 
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States;  second,  that  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try  is  not  controlled  by  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy;  and  third,  that 
such  assistance  will  promote  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  recipient  country  from 
international  communism. 

ASSISTANCE  FOE  INDIA 

The  Senate  version  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  limited  the  amount  of  assistance 
which  can  be  provided  to  India  to  the 
amount  which  was  made  available  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  such  language.  After 
much  discussion  of  this  provision  and 
after  careful  examination  of  the  funds 
programed  for  India  for  fiscal  year 
1963,  the  conferees  agreed  to  eliminate 
the  Senate  language  specifically  limiting 
aid  to  India.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the 
conferees  that  it  is,  in  general,  undesir¬ 
able  for  basic  legislation  to  name  spe¬ 
cific  countries. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  of  general  in¬ 
terest,  Members  should  know  that  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  House  bill  which  would  have 
severely  limited  United  States  partici- 
uation  in  certain  United  Nations  activ¬ 
ities,  including  the  purchase  of  United 
Nations  bonds,  was  eliminated  by  the 
conferees. 

As  is  the  case  in  all  conferences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Houses,  a  substantial 
amount  of  give  and  take  on  the  part  of 
the  conferees  is  required.  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  were  not  able  to  have  their  way  in 
every  respect.  Neither  were  the  House 
conferees.  I  believe,  on  balance,  however, 
that  we  have  reported  a  bill  which  will 
be  acceptable  to  Members  of  this  body 
and  which  will  enable  the  President  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  ahead  to  wage  a  continuing 
struggle  in  promoting  throughout  the 
world  those  conditions  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  freedom. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  what  way  would 
the  conference  report  liberalize  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  may  refer  to 
the  language  of  the  conference  report, 
I  think  I  can  answer  the  Senator’s  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  recall  that  there 
were  discussions  in  the  committee  about 
the  weakness  of  certain  words - 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  statement  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  was  liberalized  is  correct.  I  said 
the  language  may  have  been  slightly 
liberalized.  I  hope  the  Senator  noticed 
that  point. 

The  conference  report  states,  “to  take 
appropriate  steps” — that  is  for  the  coun¬ 
try  to  take  appropriate  steps — “which 
may  include  arbitration,  to  discharge  its 
obligations  under  international  law — I 
think  we  inserted  that  language.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  was  in  the  Senate  bill — 
“toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  including 
equitable  and  speedy  compensation  for 
such  property  in  convertible  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  as  required  by  international  law, 
or  fails  to  take  steps  designed  to  provide 
relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions  or  con¬ 
ditions,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  such 
suspension  shall  continue  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  be¬ 
ing  taken  and  no  other  provision  of  this 


act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.” 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  recollection  is 
that  the  words  “appropriate  steps”  were 
challenged  during  the  discussions  in  the 
committee.  It  is  a  rather  uncertain 
description  of  what  must  be  done.  Did 
the  language  in  the  Senate  bill  include 
the  words  “appropriate  steps”? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senate  bill 
provided : 

The  President  shall  suspend  assistance 
under  this  act  to  any  such  nation  until  he 
is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  being 
taken. 

That  was  the  language  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  what  way  does  the 
language  of  the  conference  report  differ? 
What  did  the  Senate  conferees  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  repeat  what  I 
said.  I  am  not  sure  I  should  say  that 
the  provision  was  relaxed,  but  we  felt 
that  it  was  more  satisfactory.  We 
cleared  up  a  point  that  had  been  raised 
in  the  discussion.  I  do  not  think  the 
point  was  raised  in  the  committee,  or 
even  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  in¬ 
dividual  Senators  raised  it  since  then. 
The  point  was  raised  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  had  covered  every  entity  which 
was  entitled  to  relief.  The  point  was 
raised  with  me  that  the  language  of  the 
provision  used  the  word  “citizens,”  which 
would  not  cover  a  corporation.  Under 
the  14th  amendment  a  corporation  is 
construed  to  be  a  person.  But  there  is  a 
distinction  between  a  person  and  a 
citizen. 

Furthermore,  it  probably  did  not  in¬ 
clude  partnerships.  We  wrote  that  term 
in.  Furthermore,  we  wrote  in  a  provi¬ 
sion  concerning  arbitration. 

We  discussed  the  question  of  including 
reference  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Abitration  at  The  Hague.  New  rules  for 
the  Court  were  adopted  in  February  of 
this  year.  The  United  States  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  larger  and  more  industrial¬ 
ized  nations  are  signatories.  We 
thought  we  might  tie  in  the  provision 
with  the  pact.  But  we  decided  to  insert 
the  word  “arbitration.”  However,  we 
definitely  had  in  mind  the  use  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  for  that 
purpose.  The  facilities  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  Court  are  open  to  all  countries,  even 
the  most  underdeveloped  countries,  if 
they  care  to  use  them,  even  though 
they  are  not  signatory  powers.  We  con¬ 
template  the  use  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  appreciate  the  care¬ 
ful  explanation  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  which  is  consistent  with  the 
consideration  he  always  shows  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  Senate.  However,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  rather  extraordinary  situa¬ 
tion  when  a  conference  report  is  brought 
before  the  Senate  before  Senators  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  conference  report  came  to 
the  Senate  only  this  morning.  Senators 
do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  report  on  their 
desks.  The  only  way  I  could  obtain  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  copy  was  to  borrow  a  copy 


which  was  at  the  desk,  and  which  could 
be  loaned  to  me  for  only  a  few  moments. 

It  is  my  impression,  from  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  can  get,  that  while  the  con¬ 
ferees  discharged  their  duty  sincerely 
and  in  accordance  with  their  convic¬ 
tions,  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill  of  a 
substantial  nature  have  been  surren¬ 
dered  and  eradicated;  provisions  which 
were  displeasing  to  those  downtown,  and 
which  would  let  the  world  know  that 
we  are  going  to  stop  our  taxpayers’ 
money  from  getting  into  the  hands  of 
our  enemies. 

I  think  I  shall  move  to  recommit  the 
conference  report  in  order  to  obtain  an 
opportunity,  to  go  on  record — as  I  do 
now  go  on  record — as  voting  against  the 
report.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  matter 
as  serious  as  the  one  now  before  the 
Senate,  Senators  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  the  conference  report  be¬ 
fore  they  vote  upon  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to  add 
one  word.  The  printed  conference  re¬ 
port  was  ready  this  morning.  Fifty 
copies  of  the  report  were  assigned  to  the 
Republican  side,  and  fifty  copies  to  the 
Democratic  side.  Copies  were  sent  to  the 
Republican  policy  committee  and  the 
Democratic  policy  committee.  Copies 
have  certainly  been  available  since  early 
this  morning. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  understand  they 
were  received  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
after  the  Senate  came  to  order,  which 
was  at  11  o’cloqk.  It  is  now  only  20 
minutes  of  12.  I  did  not  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  read  the  report.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  did  not  de¬ 
sire  to  see  what  has  happened  occur,  but 
I  think  that  the  question  is  serious.  I 
certainly  do  not  like  to  act  on  hearsay, 
or  even  after  listening  to  the  able  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
One  must  read  the  report  and  study  the 
arguments  reached  by  the  conferees 
most  carefully  before  he  can  be  certain 
of  his  position. 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  expressing 
my  intention  of  voting  against  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  My  feeling  about  the 
question  is  in  no  way  lessened  or  made 
more  mild  by  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  were  in  session  until  about  7 
o’clock  last  night.  The  staffs  of  the 
two  committees  have  rendered  a  very 
fine  service  in  having  the  conference  re¬ 
port  ready  for  presentation  today. 
Copies  were  made  available  to  indivi¬ 
dual  Senators.  As  I  stated  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  my  statement,  the  conferees 
considered  approximately  50  amend¬ 
ments,  most  of  which  were  relatively  un¬ 
important  amendments.  I  said  that  I 
intended  to  discuss  the  amendments 
which  I  thought  would  be  of  importance 
to  Senators. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  invite  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  conference  report  is 
signed  by  every  conferee.  It  is  signed  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken],  and  the  Senator  from 
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Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart] — the  Republican 
members  of  the  conference  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate.  Four  Democrats  signed  the 
report.  Every  Member  of  the  House 
conferees,  including  Dr.  Morgan,  Repre¬ 
sentative  Zablocki,  Representative  Hays, 
Representative  Chiperfield,  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  Judd,  signed  the  report. 

Conference  reports  are  seldom  exactly 
what  any  one  member  of  the  conference 
wishes.  Yesterday  we  worked  all  day. 
We  started  at  10:30  in  the  morning  and, 
except  for  time  out  for  lunch,  we  worked 
until  7  o’clock  last  night  to  adjust  the 
differences.  As  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  said  a  few  moments  ago,  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  any  of  these  important 
provisions  is  satisfactory  to  everyone, 
but  the  report  represents  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  of  the  two  Houses. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  the  various 
proposals,  and  I  do  intend  to  discuss 
them  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  and  Mr.  COTTON  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  further  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  add 
that  I  respect  and  have  confidence  in 
the  distinguished  Members  who  have 
signed  the  conference  report.  Certain¬ 
ly  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  not  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  rest  of  us  in  the  Senate 
should  abrogate  our  convictions  and 
vote  in  favor  of  the  conference  report 
merely  because  some  very  distinguished 
men  have  signed  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Oh,  certainly  not, 
It  is  not  unusual  for  a  conference  report 
to  be  brought  up  in  the  Senate  for  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  morning  following  the  day 
on  which  agreement  was  reached.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
will  go  along  with  us  as  we  discuss  the 
conference  report  and  ask  any  questions 
he  wishes  to  ask.  Let  us  ponder  it  here 
together  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Doubtless  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  coming  to  the  point  I  wish  to  raise, 
but  I  should  like  to  ponder  it  in  advance. 
In  other  words,  the  force  and  the  guts — 
if  this  word  may  be  used  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record — of  the  Proxmire- 
Lausche  amendment,  have  been  re¬ 
moved.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  next 
subject  I  shall  discuss.  I  hope  I  may 
take  these  matters  up  in  an  orderly 
fashion. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  in  commenting  upon  the  rather 
hasty  procedure  of  calling  up  the  con¬ 
ference  report  for  consideration  in  the 
Senate,  calling  it  up  in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes  after  the  printed  copy  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  Fifty  copies  have  been  made 
available  for  100  Members. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  50  copies  have 
been  made  available  to  the  Republican 
side. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  To  the  Republican 
side;  very  well.  There  are  36  Members. 
Most  of  those  are  in  the  policy  commit¬ 
tee. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  they  went  to 
the  policy  committee  separately.  Plenty 
of  reports  were  furnished  for  all  Sena¬ 
tors.  Enough  came  to  the  floor  for  every 
Senator  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senate  convened 
at  11  o’clock.  It  is  now  11:43.  I  imag¬ 
ine  that  even  if  the  full  40  minutes  were 
divided  into  $3,600  million,  it  would  be 
quite  an  amount  for  each  one  of  the  40 
minutes  that  have  transpired  since  we 
began  consideration  of  the  50  differing 
points  between  the  House  and  Senate.  I 
do  not  know  the  reason  for  all  this  haste 
and  desire  to  “do  it  now.”  Perhaps 
there  is  a  reason.  Maybe  there  is  a  good 
reason.  I  imagine  we  will  still  be  here 
tomorrow.  Saturday  is  another  day. 
Monday  is  still  another  day.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  we  ought  to  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  look  things  over.  I  fully 
agree  that  the  conferees  who  signed  the 
report  are  eminent  Members  of  Congress. 
But  one  can  hardly  say  that  therefore 
we  must  abrogate  our  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  judgment  of  the  conferees,  al¬ 
though  we  can  accord  them  all  the  re¬ 
spect  to  which  they  are  entitled;  and 
they  are  entitled  to  great  respect.  We 
ought  to  have  time  to  go  to  our  offices 
and  get  our  files  out  and  refer  to  the 
Congressional  Record  and  refresh  our 
minds  on  these  50  differing  points  be¬ 
tween  the  House  and  the  Senate  posi¬ 
tions,  so  that  we  can  ask  some  intelligent 
questions.  We  are  not  even  in  shape  to 
do  that  in  the  face  of  the  record.  I 
deplore  it.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  will  do  what  he  said  he  will 
do,  move  to  recommit  the  conference  re¬ 
port  for  further  consideration,  I  will  join 
him  in  that  motion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  very  evident  that 
in  the  brief  period  in  which  these  docu¬ 
ments  have  been  available  to  us,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  any  of  us  to  be  able  to  keep 
in  mind  what  was  in  the  Senate  bill, 
what  was  in  the  House  bill,  and  what  has 
been  done  by  the  conference.  There 
ought  to  be  provided  adequate  time  so 
that  one  may  understand  what  has  been 
done.  I  have  asked  questions  about  the 
expropriation  feature.  I  still  am  not 
clear  on  it.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  I  believe  he  has 
some  difficulty  in  outlining  exactly  what 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  Senate  bill, 
accepted  in  the  House  bill,  and  finally 
formulated  in  the  conference  report  or 
compromise  bill. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
said,  I  should  like  to  look  at  the  Senate 
bill  and  look  at  the  House  bill  and  at  the 
conference  report,  to  see  what  changes 
have  been  made.  The  conferees  have 
done  the  best  they  can.  It  may  be  clear 
in  someone’s  mind,  but  it  is  not  clear  in 
my  mind,  and  I  have  had  no  time  to  read 
the  report.  This  is  a  vital  issue.  There 
ought  to  be  more  time  available.  I  re¬ 
duce  it  to  this  proposition. 

The  report  has  been  printed  for  us  to 
study.  Where  is  the  time  for  us  to  study 
it?  It  is  not  available  at  all.  If  we  are 
to  blindly  subscribe  to  it,  that  is  one 


thing;  if  we  are  to  intelligently  study  it 
and  vote  on  it,  that  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  and  Mr.  MORSE 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  an  acceptable  pro¬ 
cedure  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
morning.  A  conference  .report  on 
foreign  aid  was  agreed  to  in  conference 
yesterday.  It  is  brought  upon  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today.  This  is  being  done 
before  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
analyze  it.  I  should  like  to  propound  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  motion  to  postpone  further  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  conference  report  to  a 
day  certain  is  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  not  make  the 
motion  now,  but  at  the  end  of  the  debate 
I  will  make  that  motion,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons: 

If  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  I  want 
him  to  know  that  I  have  nothing  but 
the  highest  commendation  for  him  for 
the  magnificent  job  he  has  done  in  con¬ 
ference  on  the  issue  before  us.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  differences  between  the  two 
bodies,  our  Senate  conferees  did  a  re¬ 
markable  job  with  respect  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  they  have  reached. 

However,  that  does  not  mean,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  ought  to  adopt  the  con¬ 
ference  report  without  first,  having  ade¬ 
quate  time  to  study  it,  and  time  to  de¬ 
bate  it  after  we  have  studied  it.  I  have 
a  viewpoint  with  regard  to  the  matter 
of  why  I  think  it  ought  to  be  postponed 
a  bit  further.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  our 
final  action  on  foreign  aid  in  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  should  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  final  action  we  take  on  other 
issues,  such  as  the  tax  issue,  for  example, 
and  the  trade  issue,  for  example.  We 
cannot  separate  our  foreign  aid  program 
from  the  problems  of  our  own  economy. 

I  served  notice  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  yesterday  that  I  did  not  intend, 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  presently  exist¬ 
ing,  to  vote  for  the  foreign  trade  bill. 
I  am  more  convinced  this  morning  than 
yesterday,  after  talking  with  some 
administration  representatives  since 
yesterday. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  a  look 
at  a  package  problem  that  exists — taxes, 
foreign  trade,  and  foreign  aid.  We 
ought  to  have  our  debate  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  other  issues  before  we  take  a 
final  vote  on  foreign  aid.  My  adminis¬ 
tration  had  better  wake  up,  and  wake  up 
quickly,  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
people  by  the  day  are  becoming  aroused 
as  to  what  is  happening  to  the  American 
economy.  Our  first  responsibility  is  to 
protect  the  American  economy.  In  my 
judgment,  unless  we  take  certain  courses 
of  action  in  the  Senate  to  protect  the 
American  economy,  whatever  we  pass  in 
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the  way  of  a  foreign  aid  program  will 
damage  the  American  economy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
alarmed  at  what  is  happening  to  the 
American  economy  vis-a-vis  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Nation.  We  are  giving 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  by  way 
of  grants  and  loans  to  certain  countries 
who  use  a  portion  of  that  money,  really, 
to  carry  on  trade  with  Communist  coun¬ 
tries. 

I  read  articles  this  morning,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  with  respect  to  what  Mexico  in¬ 
tends  to  do  for  Cuba  in  the  next  few 
months.  But  we  are  pouring  money  into 
Mexico.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  American  Republics  Affairs,  I 
am  concerned  about  what  is  happening 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  aid  which  is 
going  into  Latin  America.  Yet  the  con¬ 
ference  report  provides  $600  million 
annually  for  more  aid  to  Latin  America. 

We  are  right  now  in  the  process  of 
holding  hearings  with  the  administra¬ 
tion.  We  intend  to  have  two  meetings 
next  week — we  have  already  had  one — 
with  respect  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  some 
commitments  from  the  administration 
with  respect  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program. 

So  I  respectfully  say  I  believe  the  vote 
on  the  foreign  aid  conference  report 
should  be  postponed  until  we  have  taken 
up  the  tax  issue  and  have  considered 
more  carefully  the  foreign  aid  issue. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  join  in  the  senti¬ 
ments  so  far  expressed  that  action  on 
the  conference  report  should  be  post¬ 
poned  for  at  least  a  day  or  two,  until  the 
report  can  be  studied  further.  However, 
I  wish  to  make  a  little  legislative  history 
now,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Alabama. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  on  page  8 
of  the  conference  report  the  provision  for 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  has  been  modified  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (f),  as 
follows : 

(f)  No  assistance  shall  he  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  Act,  as  amended,  (except  section 
214(b))  to  any  Communist  country.  This 
restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to 
any  authority  contained  in  this  Act  unless 
the  President  finds  and  promptly  reports  to 
Congress  that:  (1)  such  assistance  is  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States;  (2)  the 
recipient  country  is  not  controlled  by  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy;  and 
(3)  such  assistance  will  further  promote  the 
independence  of  the  recipient  country  from 
international  communism. 

The  act  of  1954,  which  is  still  in  effect, 
as  I  understand,  provides  as  follows  with 
respect  to  aid  to  Yugoslavia; 

Sec.  143.  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia. — In 
furnishing  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  the 
President  shall  continuously  assure  himself 
(1)  that  Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain 
its  independence,  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not 
participating  in  any  policy  or  program  for 
the  Communist  conquest  of  the  world,  and 
(3)  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  The  President  shall  keep 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 


the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
fully  and  constantly  informed  of  any  assist¬ 
ance  furnished  to  Yugoslavia  under  this  Act. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  wording  is  almost  identi¬ 
cal.  Actually,  the  first  clause  on  page 
8  of  the  committee  report,  restricting 
aid  to  Yugoslavia,  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  the  third  clause  in  the  law.  The 
second  clause  in  the  report  is  almost  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  the  second  clause  now 
in  the  law.  The  third  clause  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report  is  almost  identical  with 
the  first  clause  in  the  law.  So,  in  effect, 
all  that  has  been  done  has  been  to  re¬ 
peat  what  is  now  in  the  law  and  provide 
that  aid  may  continue  to  be  given  to 
Yugoslavia  on  the  same  basis  as  aid  has 
been  given  to  Yugoslavia  since  1954, 
when  the  act  was  passed.  I  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  if  this  is  not  a  fair 
description  of  what  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  has  done. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  correctly  stated  the  pro¬ 
visions  as  they  are  now  in  the  law.  The 
Senator  may  recall  that  when  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  before  the  Senate  during  the 
debate  on  the  bill,  I  stated  that  these 
conditions  existed  and  that  I  felt  the 
President  would  exercise  discretion.  I 
stated  that  both  President  Eisenhower 
and  President  Kennedy  had  handled 
this  situation  satisfactorily  previously. 
I  said  that  while  at  times  there  may 
have  been  some  objection  to  some  parts 
of  the  law,  I  thought  the  situation  had 
been  very  well  handled  by  both  Presi¬ 
dents  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  I  did  not  see  any  need  to 
rewrite  the  law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  why 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  raises  the 
point  is  that  he  recalls  that  the  Prox- 
mire  amendment  as  first  offered  was 
modified  by  a  much  stronger  and 
broader  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheL  The 
modified  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  by  a  resounding  vote  of  better 
than  2  to  1. 

Following  that  action,  a  modification 
was  offered  by  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  but  it  left  the  Proxmire 
amendment,  in  effect,  almost  intact;  it 
still  would  have  prevented  economic  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  during  the  coming  year. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
emphatically  registered  its  views  on  this 
proposal,  and  the  leadership  amendment 
which  passed  the  Senate  did  not  strike 
out  that  provision  suspending  aid  to 
Yuogslavia,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  made  a  very  substantial  conces¬ 
sion  to  the  House.  I  am  wondering  what 
the  justification  is. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  argued  that  point  and  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  yea-and-nay  vote  in  the 
Senate.  But  the  House  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  their  provision  had  been 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  277  to  4.  It  will  be 
observed  that  this  provision  deals  also 
with  Communist  China.  One  of  the 
foremost  advocates  of  the  language 
which  was  agreed  to  in  the  House  was 
Representative  Walter,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
stronger  champion  of  anticommunism 
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than  Francis  Walter.  Yet  he  spoke  in 
favor  of  this  provision  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Representative  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee,  also  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  provision. 

Representative  Clement  Zablocki,  who 
is  from  the  Senator’s  own  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  is  strongly  anti-Communist, 
said  he  spoke  in  favor  of  this  provision. 

Another  Democratic  conferee,  Wayne 
Hays,  of  Ohio,  said  he  spoke  in  favor 
of  this  position.  I  do  not  believe  any¬ 
one  would  charge  Wayne  Hays  with  be¬ 
ing  a  Communist. 

There  is  no  more  outspoken  and  con¬ 
sistent  anti-Communist  in  this  country 
than  Dr.  Walter  Judd.  Yet  Representa¬ 
tive  Judd  spoke  in  favor  of  this  position 
in  the  House,  and  he  was  perhaps  the 
strongest  advocate  of  it  in  conference 
yesterday. 

Representative  Robert  Chiperfield, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  during  the  Repub¬ 
lican  administration,  was  likewise  a 
strong  advocate  of  this  provision. 

We  were  told  by  the  House  conferees 
that  this  language  was  most  carefully 
studied  before  it  was  adopted  by  the 
House.  These  Members,  and  others 
whose  names  are  in  the  Record,  spoke 
in  favor  of  this  language.  Then  the 
provision  was  put  to  a  vote  in  the  House. 
It  was  not  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  but  a 
vote  in  which  the  Members  stood  and 
were  counted.  The  provision  was  agreed 
to  by  a  vote  of  277  to  4.  TJiat  shows  that 
the  House  was  convinced  that  it  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  good,  workable  formula.  The 
House  conferees  maintained  the  position 
of  the  House  just  as  strongly  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference.  So,  after  consid¬ 
erable  deliberation,  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  yielded  on  this  point  and  adopted 
the  language  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  vote  of  277  to 
4  was  certainly  not  a  rollcall  vote  on 
the  issue  of  whether  aid  should  be  given 
to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  It  was  an  anonymous, 
faceless  vote,  on  which  Members  of  the 
House  did  not  have  to  stand  up  to  be 
counted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  vote  was  on 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  in  the 
bill.  Yes,  it  was  a  vote  on  this  proposal. 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  final  yea-and- 
nay  vote. 

If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
refer  to  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  12,  pages  12486  through  12512,  he 
will  see  the  complete  debate  on  this 
amendment  or  this  proposal.  On  page 
12512  the  following  appears: 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion — 

That  is  when  Members  stand  and  are 
counted;  it  is  the  same  as  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  except  that  the  names  are  not 
written  down — 

on  a  division  there  were — ayes  277,  noes  4. 

That  was  a  decisive  vote,  and  I  think 
it  can  be  understood  why  it  was  that  the 
House  conferees  were  adamant  on  this 
position. 
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I  hope  Senators  will  note  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report  that  the  countries  con¬ 
cerned  are  listed  by  name.  The  provi¬ 
sion  does  not  apply  only  to  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland,  as  the  Senate  amendment 
was  drafted;  it  applies  to  any  Commu¬ 
nist  country.  The  sentence  reads : 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
phrase  “Communist  country”  shall  include 
specifically,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  countries : 

Then  the  report  names  the  countries 
which  are  definitely  considered  to  be 
Communist  countries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  the  1954  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  provide  this  kind  of 
loophole  for  aid  to  Red  China,  Russia, 
Albania,  and  other  nations?  Or  are  we 
providing  a  new  opportunity  to  give  aid 
to  those  Communist  countries? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  have  the  act  before 
him? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  speak  now  only 
from  memory;  but  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  find  that  there  are 
two  provisions.  One  relates  specifically 
to  Yugoslavia;  and,  if  I  correctly  recall, 
although  I  do  not  have  the  act  before 
me  now,  later  in  the  act  there  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  which  relates  to  all  Communist 
countries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
made  a  very  strong  case  for  this  provi¬ 
sion.  He  has  referred  to  the  274-to-4 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Obviously,  I  do  not  have  the  July  12  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Congressional  Record  before 
me;  but  I  should  like  to  study  it  when  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  This  is 
an  additional  reason  why  we  should  take 
another  day  or  two  to  consider  this  very 
important  measure,  which  involves  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  and  is  vitally  important 
to  our  foreign  policy. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  ability  and 
judgment  of  the  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  includ¬ 
ing  Representative  Zablocki,  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  Representative  Judd,  of  Minnesota; 
and  others;  but  I  believe  we  have  made 
a  clear,  carefully  documented  case 
against  giving  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  We 
are  not  basing  our  case  on  statements 
about  being  “soft  on  communism”  or 
being  Communist  inclined.  I  have  not 
done  that,  and  never  will.  But  I  have 
said  that  the  State  Department  is  a 
huge  bureaucracy,  that  takes  a  long,  long 
time  to  turn  around.  And  there  are 
occasions  when  Congress  can  and  should 
and  must  act  promptly  to  bring  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  policy  in  touch  with  reality. 
The  continuation  of.  aid  to  Communist 
Yugoslavia  at  the  very  time  Tito  is  lined 
up  with  Khrushchev  on  issue  after  issue, 
and  doing  his  best  to  aline  neutralist 
countries  behind  Khrushchev.  This  is 
one  of  the  issues  which  should  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail.  That  is  why  I  rose 
to  question  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
I  thank  him  for  responding  to  my  ques¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 


ator  from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  version  of  what  is  left  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report  as  to  how  this  subject 
should  be  treated? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  conferees  in¬ 
cluded  the  language  voted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words, 
nothing  of  the  Senate’s  version  is  in  the 
conference  report. 

Now  let  me  ask  what  respect  has  been 
paid  to  the  judgment  of  the  Senate, 
compared  with  the  great  respect  which 
has  been  paid  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  sat  in  confer¬ 
ence  committees,  and  he  knows  that  they 
involve  adjustment  and  compromise. 

This  is  one  provision  upon  which  the 
House  said  it  would  not  yield.  Further¬ 
more,  the  House  conferees  pointed  to 
the  record  which  was  made  in  the  House 
in  this  connection,  and  pointed  out  how 
carefully  the  language  had  been  drafted. 
This  is  a  departure  from  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sion.  While  the  House  language  is  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  conference  report  follows 
rather  closely  a  mixture  of  the  first  two 
paragraphs  of  the  House  language. 

This  provision  is  included: 

This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pur¬ 
suant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this 
act - 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Unless  the  President 
finds  and  reports  to  Congress  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  three  conditions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct — 
unless  the  President  finds  and  promptly  re¬ 
reports  to  Congress  that:  (1)  such  assist¬ 
ance  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States:  (2)  the  recipient  country  is  not 
controlled  by  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy;  and  (3)  such  assistance  will 
further  promote  the  independence  of  the 
recipient  country  from  international  com¬ 
munism. 

Those  are  the  objectives  for  which 
we  have  been  striving;  and  this  provi¬ 
sion  does  not  open  up  the  subject,  un¬ 
less  the  President  finds  that  all  three 
of  those  conditions  exist. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  they  were  in  the 
bill  prior  to  the  preparation  of  this  re¬ 
port. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  that  provi¬ 
sion  is  in  the  1954  act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  only  difference 
is  that  the  report  adds  the  provision 
that  the  President  must  report  his  find¬ 
ings  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  also  in  the 
report  the  provision  that  this  language 
may  not  be  waived  under  any  other 
law.  In  other  words,  if  any  aid  is  ex¬ 
tended,  it  must  be  extended  under  these 
conditions  only. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  the 
conference  report  contains  nothing  of 
the  will  and  judgment  of  the  Senate  in 
regard  to  aid  to  Communist  countries. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  conferees  ac¬ 
cepted  the  House  language. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  interpret  that  an¬ 
swer  as  being  that  nothing  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  version  is  included  in  the  conference 
report. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  fully 
agree  to  that,  because  certainly  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment  is  still  in 
existence;  and  naming  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  at  least  puts  all  of  them  together. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  related  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No;  it  referred  to  all 
Communist  countries.  I  did  not  select 
any  particular  country. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  stand  corrected. 
I  should  have  said  that  the  difference 
between  the  conference  report  and  the 
1954  act  is  that  the  1954  act — the  law 
now  in  existence — relates  to  Yugoslavia, 
at  one  point;  and  at  another  point  to 
Poland  or  to  Communist  countries,  under 
the  term  “Communist  countries.”  But 
in  the  conference  report  all  of  them  are 
considered  together  and  are  named  in 
the  report  itself. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  suggest  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  acting  chairman  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  that  he  ask 
that  consideration  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  be  postponed,  so  that  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  to  study  what  has  been 
done  by  means  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  nor¬ 
mally  I  would  not  be  desirous  of  press¬ 
ing  for  action  today  on  the  report. 
However  some  personal  affairs  demand 
my  attention.  I  remained  in  the  city 
today,  although  I  had  planned  to  go 
home  today  to  give  attention  to  some 
things  which  I  must  do.  I  had  fully  in¬ 
tended  to  leave  this  morning.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  could  not  be 
present.  I  am  trying  to  discharge  my 
duty,  and  at  the  same  time  accommodate 
myself  to  some  of  my  personal  responsi¬ 
bilities  ;  and  I  feel  that  I  must  leave  the 
city  tomorrow  morning.  I  regret  that; 
nevertheless,  I  must  do  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I,  too,  feel  that  this 
question  should  be  postponed  until  a  day 
certain. 

I  am  not  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  If  I  were, 
I  suppose  I  would  have  the  background 
information  and  the  current  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  which  would  enable 
me  to  act  promptly  on  the  report.  But, 
not  being  a  member  of  the  committee, 
naturally  I  must  make  a  rather  pro¬ 
longed  study  in  regard  to  some  of  these 
questions,  and  also  listen  to  the  debate 
on  them,  in  order  to  reach  an  intelli¬ 
gent  conclusion. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  whether  it  was 
the  understanding  of  all  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees,  when  they  signed  the  report,  that 
it  would  be  taken  up  on  such  short 
notice. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  cannot  say  as  to 
that.  But  it  is  customary  in  the  Senate 
to  take  up  conference  reports  promptly 
after  they  are  ready  for  consideration. 
The  Senator’s  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper], 
had  in  mind  that  it  would  be  taken  up. 
He  told  us  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  go  home  today.  He  could  not 
remain  here.  I  was  supposed  to  go  home 
today,  too ;  but  I  remained  here  in  order 
to  take  up  the  report  today.  The  senior 
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Senator  from  Iowa  said  it  was  perfectly 
agreeable  to  him  for  us  to  take  it  up. 

Mi-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  point  out 
that  the  day  before  yesterday  the  Sen¬ 
ate  passed  the  Welfare  Act.  It  was 
agreed  to  in  conference  yesterday,  and 
the  conference  report  is  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  and  there  is 
no  precedent  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  true.  In 
addition,  conference  reports  have  pri¬ 
ority. 

There  have  been  several  quorum  calls 
today,  some  of  them  long,  to  bring  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  to  the  Chamber.  A 
special  effort  was  made  to  inform  Sena¬ 
tors  who  had  indicated  a  deep  interest. 
I  refer  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  others.  So 
we  tried  to  do  what  we  could,  within  the 
confines  of  the  customary  procedure  of 
the  Senate.  . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
There  is  nothing  unusual  about  bringing 
up  a  conference  report  the  day  after  it 
is  prepared;  and,  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  pointed  out,  the  other  con¬ 
ference  report,  to  which  he  has  referred, 
was  finally  drawn  up  only  yesterday,  and 
it  was  taken  up  by  the  Senate  yesterday 
and  agreed  to.  No  Senator  asked  that 
it  be  postponed.  No  Senator  made  a 
complaint  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
study  the  bill.  I  point  out  that  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  was  carried  in  the  conference. 
The  House  accepted  the  Senator’s 
amendment.  The  most  careful  attention 
was  given  to  this  subject  The  report 
was  prepared  after  a  long  day  of  hard 
work. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  respect  the  diligence 
with  which  the  conferees  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  this  report.  However,  there  is 
one  thing  I  think  should  be  brought  out. 
I  noted  the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  regarding  the  sit¬ 
uation  with  respect  to  Yugoslavia.  I  de¬ 
tect,  by  my  count,  that  only  two  of  the 
seven  conferees  from  the  Senate  sup¬ 
ported  the  Lausche  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  While  the  Senate 
conferees  might  naturally  feel  that  they 
should  represent  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Senate  in  considering  this  question  with 
the  House  conferees,  perhaps  Senators 
who  had  supported  the  Lausche  amend¬ 
ment  might  have  made  a  little  harder 
fight  than  those  who  did  not. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  regret  to  hear  the 
Senator  say  that.  I  think  every  Sena¬ 
tor  who  goes  to  conference  goes  there 
with  the  conscientious  feeling  that  he 
represents  the  Senate.  The  conferees 
did  represent  the  Senate  and  did  call 
attention  to  the  yea-and-nay  vote  in  the 
Senate  by  which  this '  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  But  the  House  conferees  had 
a  powerful  argument.  The  House  worked 
most  carefully  subsequent  to  Senate  ac¬ 
tion.  The  House  conferees  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  those  who  had  advocated  the 
proposal  and  those  who  had  drafted  the 


language;  and  they  pointed  to  the  vote, 
which  was  more  impressive  than  ours. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  be  receptive 
to  what  the  Senator  has  just  said  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  sat  in  the  Senate  Chamber  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  while  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  pointed  out  why  the  Lausche 
amendment  was  undesirable.  I  believe 
he  said  he  felt  this  amendment  should 
be  taken  out  by  the  House.  With  that 
as  a  background,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
undex-stand  why  a  Senator  who  did  not 
support  the  Lausche  amendment  should 
go  into  conference  with  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  and  fight  hard — in  the  same  de¬ 
gree  at  least - 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  does  the 
Senator  think  about  his  own  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  fi-om  Iowa  CMr. 
Hickenlooper]  ?  What  does  he  think 
about  the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  CapehartI? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  believe  those  two 
Senators  did - 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  were  in  con- 
ference,  and  they  fought  for  the  pro¬ 
vision. 

Mr.  MILLER.  They  voted  for  the 
Lausche  amendment.  I  feel  sure  they 
would  have  fought  for  it  in  conference. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  did. 

Mr.  MILLER.  However,  they  were 
only  two  of  seven. 

.  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  fought  for 
it  and  then  voted  for  the  conference  re¬ 
port  and  agreed  to  have  it  taken  up  in 
their  absence. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  Senator  can  have  any  question  about 
it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Fii-st,  I  wish  to  state  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  I  think 
he  rendered  a  distinguished  service.  We 
cannot  argue  the  entire  case  on  the 
basis  of  the  conference  report.  My  view 
is  that  we  would  have  to  reargue  the 
case  and  undo  what  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  confei-ees  have  voted  on.  If  a  col¬ 
league  of  ours  desired  a  day  or  two  in 
which  to  study  the  report,  I  would  not 
feel  that  I  should  stand  in  his  way.  I 
would  not  want  to  block  an  opportunity 
for  tactical  discretion,  but  I  do  not  think 
any  long  delay  is  warranted,  because  I 
think  the  bill  might  fall  apart  if  there 
were  a  long  delay,  especially  if  there  are 
involved  matters  of  domestic  economy, 
trade  questions,  and  so  foi-th.  If  we  are 
to  legislate  by  big,  round  brackets,  we 
had  better  change  the  character  of  the 
Congi-ess  and  its  activities. 

I  think  the  committee  has  done  a  re- 
mai-kably  fine  piece  of  work.  I  once 
sei-ved  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  I  think  I  know  somethixxg 
about  how  it  works.  In  the  compro¬ 
mises  which  have  been  ai-rived  at,  I  think 
there  have  been  reasonable  and  prac¬ 
tical  approaches  and,  in  my  judgment, 
they  are  on  the  broad  level  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  opinion  in  our  country  and,  I  am 
sure,  of  the  Congress. 
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I  invite  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  fii-st  time  within  my  rec¬ 
ollection  when  the  entire  private  enter¬ 
prise  system  has  been  accommodated  and 
l-ecognized  in  an  official  way  in  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  policy  of  our  country.  I  find 
conditions  iix  the  bill  now  which  will  give 
assistance  and  aid  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  in  connection  with  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  program.  It  is  the 
first  time  there  has  been  a  recognition,  in 
a  very  definitive  way,  by  money  and  serv¬ 
ices,  of  the  indispensable  pai’t  that  our 
private  entei-pi’ise  system  can  and  must 
play  if  these  programs  are  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

There  are  other  sections  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  which  are  deserving  of  commen¬ 
dation — for  example,  the  requii’ement  in 
the  conference  report  for  reports  with 
reference  to  the  declaration  as  to  non- 
disci-imination  by  foreign  governments 
against  Amei’ican  citizens  because  of 
their  faith,  which  I  think  is  extremely 
important. 

I  note  also,  with  great  satisfaction, 
aside  from  the  private  enterprise  sec¬ 
tion,  that  the  investment  guarantee 
section  has  been  subjected  to  very  ma¬ 
terial  improvement. 

On  the  whole,  knowing  the  way  these 
procedures  operate,  having  lived  a  day 
or  two  in  the  Congress,  I  think  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  is  entitled  to  our 
thanks  and  congratulations,  and  I  hope 
the  conference  report  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seixator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
I  regret  that  any  suggestion  has  been 
made  about  representation  by  Senate 
Members  in  the  conference  committee. 
Every  one  of  them,  as  I  am  sure  evei’y 
Senator  knows,  and  as  those  who  know 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
know,  used  all  his  resoui'ces  to  repre- 
sent  the  Senate,  and  at  the  same  time 
remain  loyal  to  his  own  deep  convictions. 

However,  in  view  of  what  the  majority 
leader  said  a  while  ago,  it  seems  to  me 
that  coincidences  are  piling  upon  coinci¬ 
dences.  I  am  talking  about  the  speed 
with  which  the  report  was  expected  to 
go  thi-ough  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Ncv.  Hampshire  was 
a  cosponsor  with  the  Senator  fi'om  Wis¬ 
consin  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  regai'ding  aid  to  Com¬ 
munist  countries.  Two  years  ago,  and 
last  year,  in  this  Chamber,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  was  a  cosponsor 
of  a  similar  amendment  with  the  late 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Bridges,  and  in  the  illness  of  Senator 
Bi’idges,  argued  the  amendment  on 
the  floor.  I  was  never  informed  that 
this  confei'ence  report  was  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  today.  The  50  copies  of  this  re¬ 
port,  peculiarly  enough,  were  never  de¬ 
livered  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
secretary  for  the  minority  until  after 
the  Senate  came  to  oi'der  at  11  o’clock 
a.m.  I  hunted  for  one.  It  was  not  on 
my  desk.  I  had  to  go  to  the  clerk's 
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desk  and  borrow  one.  I  should  like  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  the 
facts,  and  determine  whether  that  was 
a  coincidence. 

Before  this  discussion  is  completed, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will 
have  something  to  say  about  the  Prox- 
mire-Lausche-Cotton  amendment.  They 
will  not  be  in  any  way  obnoxious  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  He  knows  that. 
My  statement  will  be  based  strictly  on 
the  facts  and  the  arguments. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  wor¬ 
ried  about  what  is  happening  to  some  of 
the  money  going  down  to  Mexico.  We 
saw  on  television  last  night  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  Peru.  I  think  the  American 
Congress  would  do  well  to  move  slowly 
and  carefully  to  convince  the  country 
that  we  are  all  dealing  with  this  subject 
on  the  basis  of  full  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  ourselves. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  agree  to  a  rea¬ 
sonable  continuance  in  regard  to  the  re¬ 
port,  so  that  we  may  have  such  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
while  there  is  a  good  deal  of  validity  in 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  said,  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  emphasized  again  that  the  pro¬ 
cedure  under  which  we  have  operated  is 
not  unusual  and  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  an  attempt  to  rush  something  through 
apart  from  the  usual  procedure. 

I  discussed  this  question  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  leader.  He  in  turn 
got  in  touch  with  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper],  all  of  whom  signed  the 
report  as  Republican  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate.  We  suggested  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  two  or  three  times, 
to  make  it  possible  to  have  as  many  Sen¬ 
ators  present  as  possible. 

I  reiterate  that  we  made  a  special  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire], 
so  that  they  could  be  present. 

So  far  as  conference  reports  are  con¬ 
cerned,  copies  are  not  usually  put  on  the 
desks  of  Senators,  but  are  kept  on  each 
side  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  so  that  any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  see  them  can  ob¬ 
tain  copies.  The  copies  were  available 
when  the  Senate  convened  this  morning. 

The  work  of  the  Senate  conferees  has 
been  done  expeditiously,  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  Senate  in  mind.  At  the 
very  least,  the  Senate  should  express 
its  confidence  in  the  conferees  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  who  acted  in  behalf 
of  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  a  moment. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  that  I  must  confess  that  at  times 
I  have  shared  his  feelings  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  conference  reports.  That  feeling 
arises  because  of  our  service  in  the 
House.  In  the  House,  Senators  know, 
conference  reports  are  required  to  lie 
over  a  day.  When  I  came  to  the  Sen¬ 


ate  I  thought  the  same  rule  obtained 
here.  I  was  not  in  the  Senate  very  long 
before  I  learned  that  that  was  not  cor¬ 
rect.  As  soon  as  a  conference  report  is 
ready  it  can  be  considered.  It  does  not 
have  to  lie  over. 

Ordinarily  conference  reports  do  not 
lie  over  but  are  considered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  There  is 
nothing  unusual  about  such  procedure. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  just  a  moment. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  will  show  the  confidence  he  has  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  particularly  since  the  report 
is  signed  by  all  seven  of  the  conferees. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the 
selection  of  conferees.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  unusual  about  that.  I  know  that 
from  time  to  time  the  argument  has 
been  made  that  conferees  who  represent 
the  will  of  the  Senate  ought  to  be  selec¬ 
ted.  ,If  we  should  start  trying  to  do  that, 
when  there  are  50  different  amendments 
on  a  bill,  I  do  not  know  how  we  would 
ever  find  conferees  who  would  fit  the 
description. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment  more? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Very  well,  if  it  is  a 
continuation  of  the  same  thought. 

Mr.  COTTON.  No  Senator  has  greater 
confidence  in  every  one  of  the  conferees 
than  has  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Nothing  I  have  said  has  been  intended 
to  reflect  on  the  conferees  or  on  the 
leadership.-  I  have  been  talking  about 
what  has  occurred,  after  we  had  a 
“knockdown,  drag-out  fight”  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and,  as  a  result  of  a  strong  vote,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  on  a  vital  issue.  Now  it  is 
said  that  we  should  back  down  because 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana, 
some  other  Republican  on  the  conference 
committee,  or  some  Democratic  Senator 
who  happens  to  be  on  the  conference 
committee,  says  so.  That  is  something 
with  which  I  cannot  agree. 

I  say  to  the  Senator — and  I  will  not 
interrupt  him  again — that  it  is  all  right 
to  talk  about  Dr.  Judd,  Mr.  Zablocki, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper].  I  have  confidence  in 
them. 

There  is  another  man  in  whom  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  complete  confidence  as  to 
his  integrity,  his  undying  enmity  toward 
communism,  his  complete  and  dedicated 
loyalty  to  this  country — and  that  is 
President  Kennedy.  I  would  say  so  any¬ 
where  at  any  time.  He  is  my  President 
as  much  as  he  is  the  President  of  Sena¬ 
tors  across  the  aisle. 

In  past  years,  however,  we  have  had  a 
provision  about  aid  to  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  which  has  had  a  “hole”  in  it.  In 
substance,  the  language  is  “except  when 
the  President  deems  it  necessary  for 
American  policy.” 

Every  single  time  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  decided  it  would  be  too  bad  if 
the  people  of  this  country  offended  some¬ 
one  somewhere  else  by  saying  that  the 
taxpayers’  money  should  not  go  into  the 


hands  of  our  enemies,  the  President — 
not  merely  President  Kennedy,  but  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  as  well — has  always 
censented  to  the  aid.  Every  time  the 
State  Depai-tment  has  taken  that  posi¬ 
tion,  the  provision  has  been  completely 
useless. 

On  June  6  this  year  the  Senate  de¬ 
cided  that  the  American  Congress  had  a 
right  and  a  duty  to  say  that,  without 
exception,  there  shall  be  no  aid  from  the 
taxpayers’  money  which  we  appropriate 
to  Communist- dominated  countries.  We 
said  it  and  we  meant  it. 

Under  the  conference  report  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  open  up  the  same  old  escape 
hole,  which  would  completely  vitiate  our 
position. 

I  wish  to  make  sure  that,  in  regard  to 
that  provision  and  certain  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  conference  report,  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  sub¬ 
ject  thoroughly.  I  hope  that  we  may 
have  a  postponement,  so  that  we  can 
thrash  out  this  question,  because  it  is 
a  vital  issue.  I  understand  the  Senate 
procedure.  I  am  not  questioning  that. 
This  is  too  vital  an  issue  not  to  be 
thrashed  out  thoroughly.  As  one  Sena¬ 
tor,  I  intend  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
speak  at  some  length  on  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  On  the  first  page 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her¬ 
ald  this  morning  there  appears  an  arti¬ 
cle  with  the  headline : 

Red  Aid  Ban  Dropped  by  Conferees 

I  read  from  the  article,  written  by 
Staff  Reporter  Richard  L.  Lyons: 

House-Senate  conferees  agreed  yesterday 
on  a  $4.6  billion  foreign  aid  bill  close  to 
what  the  administration  wanted. 

Senate  conferees  agreed  at  a  day-long  bar¬ 
gaining  session  to  drop  their  ban  on  aid  to 
Communist  countries  such  as  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  in  favor  of  House  language  giving 
the  President  discretion  to  act  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  aid  might  pull  a  country  away  from 
Moscow. 

Senate  Members  also  agreed  to  drop  a 
limitation  on  aid  to  India  from  their  bill. 

House  conferees  in  exchange  agreed  to 
drop  from  the  final  version  their  amend¬ 
ment  forbidding  purchase  of  United  Nations 
bonds  until  all  member  nations  have  paid 
their  back  assessments. 

These  were  the  three  provisions  the  ad¬ 
ministration  especially  wanted  to  get  out  of 
the  bill. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama  if 
that  article  is  substantially  correct,  and 
if  the  administration,  in  the  conference 
report,  got  exactly  what  it  wanted? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  be  responsible  for  what  a  re¬ 
porter  wrote  in  a  newspaper.  I  do  not 
use  that  as  any  criterion.  I  have  not 
read  the  article  to  which  the  Senator 
refers. 

I  cannot  say  whether  the  administra¬ 
tion  did  or  did  not  get  exactly  what  it 
wanted. 

I  will  say  that  the  administration  rep¬ 
resentatives  have  not  spoken  to  me  with 
reference  to  this  item  since  before  the 
bill  passed  the  Senate.  I  do  not  recall 
that  any  representative  of  the  adminis- 
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tration  ever  spoke  to  me  about  this  pro¬ 
vision. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  a  single  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  administration  came  to 
see  me,  called  me,  or  had  any  contact 
with  me  prior  to  our  going  to  conference. 

A  great  many  people  labor  under  a 
misapprehension  as  to  what  the  admin¬ 
istration  tries  to  do. 

Whether  the  administration  had  a 
hand  in  trying  to  help  develop  this  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  House,  along  with  Francis 
Walter,  Dr.  Judd,  Clem  Zablocki,  and 
others,  I  do  not  know.  No  mention  of 
it  was  made  in  the  conference. 

The  item  about  which  we  are  speaking 
was  one  of  the  very  last  items  agreed  to. 
As  each  item  was  reached,  a  preliminary 
statement  was  made  by  each  side.  The 
House  conferees  gave  us  to  understand 
that  they  would  insist  upon  the  provi¬ 
sion.  The  conferees  said  that  they  had 
most  carefully  worked  it  out,  and  that 
the  vote  in  the  House  had  been  277  to  4. 
The  Members  of  the  House  stood  up  and 
were  counted  on  the  question.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Halleck,  the  minority  leader 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  voted 
for  the  provision.  Representative 
Arends,  the  assistant  minority  leader, 
voted  for  the  provision. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  They  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  they  did  not 
participate  in  the  conference.  But  they 
voted  for  the  measure  in  the  House.  We 
waited  until  the  end  of  the  discussion 
before  we  finally  agreed  on  that  item. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  trying  to  give 
the  administration  what  it  wanted,  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  because  no  one 
representing  the  administration  had 
spoken  to  me  about  it,  nor  was  any 
representative  of  the  administration  in 
the  conference  room.  • 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  did  not  intend  to 
be  critical  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  did  not  so  inter¬ 
preted  the  Senator’s  statement. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  merely  wished 
to  point  out  that  the  House  receded  on 
certain  points,  the  Senate  receded  on 
others,  and  the  general  result  was  in 
almost  complete  accord  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  program.  So  we  must  con¬ 
clude  that  the  result  was  merely  a  coin- 
cidence. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  that  we  had  work 
sheets  before  us.  Ours  were  prepared  by 
our  own  staff.  The  House  conferees  had 
work  sheets  prepared  by  their  staff.  In 
addition,  we  had  before  us  the  existing 
law,  the  Senate  bill,  the  House  bill,  and 
a  discussion  of  the  position  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government.  I  would 
be  willing  to  wager  that  the  position  of 
the  executive  branch  was  overridden 
more  times  than  it  was  agreed  to,  so  far 
as  the  amendments  were  concerned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Last  evening  it 
was  my  privilege  to  be  at  dinner  with 


Representative  Walter  Judd  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  who  is  of  the  opposite  party,  and 
who  served  on  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee.  He  served  well,  and  was  of  great 
help.  Last  evening  Dr.  Judd  commented 
that  while  newspaper  stories  attempted 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  result  of  the 
conference  was  strictly  an  administra¬ 
tion  victory,  the  word  “administration” 
was  seldom  mentioned. 

We  did  what  we  thought  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  done  in  terms  of  the  two  bills 
and  in  light  of  what  the  votes  had  been 
in  the  respective  Chambers.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  is  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect.  I  recall  that  time  after  time,  while 
the  position  of  the  executive  branch  was 
read  and  studied  carefully,  frequently 
it  was  set  aside  and  the  House  position 
or  the  Senate  position  was  accepted, 
without  any  control  over  the  decision  by 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  majority  leader  and  the  assist¬ 
ant  majority  leader  were  two  of  the  con¬ 
ferees,  I  congratulate  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate ;  and,  though  I  am 
not  in  complete  accord  with  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  I  point  out  that  prob¬ 
ably,  notwithstanding  the  very  able  lob¬ 
byists  maintained  in  the  White  House 
in  that  instance,  no  contacts  were  made 
to  influence  the  conferees  in  any  way. 
But  it  appears  that  the  final  results  are 
in  accord  with  what  the  administration 
wanted,  and  it  would  appear  that  they 
were  so  successful  in  this  instance  that 
they  ought  to  be  more  successful  in 
handling  other  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  at  my  friend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho,  who  for  once 
takes  what  he  reads  in  the  Washington 
Post  as  gospel.  It  is  usually  the  other 
way  around. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  say  also  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  that  it  is  a  little 
surprising  that  he  did  not  mention  the 
fact  that  one  of  those  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Republican  policy  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  He  represented  the 
minority. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  He  agreed  to  the 
report  and  signed  it.  He  said  that  he 
did  not  need  to  be  present.  He  had  to 
go  home.  He  said  he  did  not  need  to  be 
present  today  when  the  conference  re¬ 
port  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  In  reply  to  what 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  said, 
I  requested  the  observation  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  with  respect  to  the 
newspaper  story  for  the  reason  he  sug¬ 
gested.  Basically,  I  might  not  accept 
the  report  as  being  entirely  accurate. 
For  that  reason  I  wanted  the  judgment 
of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  con¬ 
ference  committee. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi-.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  addition  to 
what  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  said,  I 
state  emphatically,  that  no  member  of 
the  administration  was  within  hearing, 
shouting,  or  writing  distance,  so  far  as 
I  know.  All  action  taken  was  taken  on 
the  part  of  the  conferees  from  both 
parties  themselves.  What  they  did  was 
their  responsibility.  In  no  way  were  they 
influenced  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  If  that  is  the 
truth — and  I  accept  it  as  being  such — 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  major¬ 
ity  leader  for  having  accomplished  what 
obviously  the  administration  wanted 
without  prodding  of  any  kind  from  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  minority 
members  of  the  conference  deserve  even 
more  congratulations,  because  without 
some  of  the  outstanding  Republicans  go¬ 
ing  down  the  line  for  what  finally 
emerged,  the  result  obtained  might  not 
have  been  possible. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  conced¬ 
ing  that  the  administration  got  what  it 
wanted,  but  if  that  be  true,  a  wonderful 
bipartisan  effort  brought  it  about.  The 
chairman  of  the  Republican  policy  com¬ 
mittee  was  in  command  of  one  of  the 
battalions. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  on  what  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  said  in  his 
usual  fine  presentation  of  his  concern 
over  the  conference  report. 

I  was  happy  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  in  co-¬ 
sponsoring  his  amendment  to  ban  aid  to 
Communist  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  and 
then,  with  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  vot¬ 
ing  to  agree  to  the  Proxmire-Lausche 
amendment.  I  am  concerned  with  the 
strong  language  that  has  been  eliminat¬ 
ed  from  the  bill.  I  wish  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  bne  further  comment  be¬ 
fore  I  yield  the  floor.  Reference  has  been 
made  two  or  three  times  today  about 
money  being  poured  into  Mexico.  Such 
statements  are  often  made.  We  hear 
talk  about  pouring  money  into  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  Last  year  Yugoslavia  received 
only  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  techni¬ 
cal  assistance.  Some  engineers  went  into 
that  country  to  help  to  plan  some  kind 
of  industrial  development.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $17,000  was  spent  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  I  shall  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  figure.  The  country  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  any  military  assistance  since  1957 
or  1958  from  the  United  States.  It  has 
received  practically  no  economic  assist¬ 
ance  over  the  past  several  years.  No 
economic  assistance  is  provided  in  the 
bill  for  that  country.  We  were  told 
frankly  that  if  they  were  able  to  take 
full  advantage  of  that  engineering  help — 
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the  technical  assistance  which  was  given 
to  them  last  year  involving  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars — they  might  want  not  to 
exceed  $10  million  for  industrial  devel¬ 
opment.  It  would  be  a  loan  which  would 
be  paid  back  in  dollars  with  interest. 

With  reference  to  Mexico,  the  state¬ 
ment  has  been  made  that  we  have  been 
pouring  money  into  Mexico.  Mexico  is 
one  country  for  which  we  do  practically 
nothing  in  the  form  of  aid. 

I  have  the  figures  before  me.  They  are 
found  at  page  426  of  the  hearings,  if 
anyone  wishes  to  refer  to  them.  The 
figures  for  fiscal  1961  show  that  $27,800,- 
000  was  loaned  in  Mexico  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  That  is  not  a  part  of 
our  aid  program.  That  is  money  loaned 
to  help  American  business  people  who 
are  exporting,  to  help  make  American 
jobs.  The  money  is  repayable  by  these 
firms.  Ordinarily  these  loans  are  made 
to  private  enterprise.  They  are  repay¬ 
able  in  dollars  in  the  United  States,  and 
on  time.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  jobs  that  has  ever  been  done  by 
any  governmental  agency.  It  is  a  loan. 
It  goes  to  private  enterprise,  to  help 
American  exports. 

Under  Public  Law  480  went  $3,200,000, 
and  $1,200,000  in  technical  assistance. 
We  sold  them  $400,000  worth  of  military 
goods.  That  was  in  1961. 

In  1962  there  was  $700,000  in  develop¬ 
ment  grants.  Public  Law  480  accounted 
for  $9,400,000.  We  used  $90  million  down 
there  to  help  export  American  goods.  In 
military  aid  we  again  sold  $400,000  worth 
of  goods.  We  sold  those  goods  to  them. 
That  is  the  money  that  has  gone  into 
Mexico. 

It  is  so  easy  to  speak  about  “pouring” 
money  into  Mexico,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  very  little  foreign  aid  money  has 
gone  into  Mexico.  I  mention  that  as 
one  example.  Sometimes,  when  we  ex¬ 
amine  the  record,  we  find  that  it  is  not 
the  same  as  it  is  sometimes  represented 
to  be. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  gratification  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alabama  that  the  conferees  re¬ 
tained  the  language  of  the  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Senate,  and,  also  with 
some  modification,  adopted  by  the  other 
body,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  in  the  administration  of  these 
funds  great  attention  and  consideration 
should  be  given  to  those  countries  which 
share  the  view  of  the  United  States  on 
the  world  crisis,  and  which  do  not,  as  a 
result  of  U.S.  assistance,  divert  their  own 
economic  resources  to  military  or  propa¬ 
ganda  efforts,  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Communist  China,  and  directed 
against  the  United  States  or  against 
other  countries  receiving  aid  under  this 
act. 

I  was  interested  after  the  Senate 
adopted  that  amendment,  to  read  press 
reports  hinting  that  the  amendment 
would  be  dropped  when  it  got  to  the 
other  body  or  into  conference,  and  would 
never  see  the  light  of  day.  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  that  that  did  not  take  place. 
Representative  Halpern,  of  New  York, 
took  up  the  cudgels  in  the  other  body 
and  succeeded  in  pursuading  his  col¬ 
leagues  to  adopt  it.  Therefore,  the  con¬ 


ferees  could  not  eliminate  that  provision, 
although  of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  there  would  have  been  any 
effort  on  their  part  to  do  that. 

I  now  express  the  hope  that  those 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
program  will  give  some  effect  to  this 
language,  which  has  been  approved  by 
Congress.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  this  program  will  not  ig¬ 
nore  this  amendment  even  though  it  is 
not  binding  and  obligatory,  and  in  my 
judgment  it  should  not  be.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  they  will  give  strong  effect  to 
it,  particularly  to  the  last  part. 

The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired 
of  having  their  tax  dollars  used  to  aid 
countries  which  use  that  aid  or  an  equiv¬ 
alent  amount  of  money  to  buy  arms 
from  the  Soviet  bloc,  or  use  an  equiva¬ 
lent  amount  of  funds,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  direct¬ 
ing  propaganda,  in  part  against  the 
United  States,  but  more  against  the 
State  of  Israel,  which  is  receiving  aid 
from  the  United  States. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Douglas]  and  I  succeeded 
some  time  ago  in  having  enacted  into  law 
a  sense-of-Congress  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  aid  should  not  be  given  to 
those  countries  which  illegally  interfere 
with  international  waterways.  Other 
sense-of-Congress  resolutions  along  the 
same  lines,  and  with  which  I  have  some 
familiarity,  have  also  been  adopted. 
However,  when  we  inquired  as  to  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  them  we  were  greeted 
with  a  great  deal  of  doubletalk  by  those 
who  are  administering  the  program — a 
great  deal  of  doubletalk  and  very  little 
action. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  mutual  security  program  and  of 
aid  to  those  nations  which  stand  with 
us  and  the  free  world  against  totalitarian 
forces.  I  believe  I  have  a  right,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  critical  when  those  admin¬ 
istering  the  program  pay  no  attention 
or  little  attention  to  policy  statements 
by  the  Congress  that  are  made  a  part  of 
this  legislation.  After  all,  we  in  the 
Congress  try  to  speak  for  the  American 
people  when  we  put  into  a  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  sense-of-Congress  language.  We 
believe  that  some  attention  should  be 
paid  to  it  by  those  who  administer  the 
program. 

I  again  wish  to  express  my  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  on  the 
fact  that  this  language  has  been  re¬ 
tained  in  the  legislation.  Also,  I  very 
much  hope  that  he  feels  as  I  do,  that 
effect  should  be  given  to  statements  the 
Congress  endorses  which  express  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  and  what  we  believe  to  be  an 
important  affirmation  of  the  principles 
that  this  country  respects  in  its  foreign 
relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  I  do  not  have  it  before  me,  but  I 
believe  that  in  the  policy  statement  in 
the  law  it  is  provided  that  the  act  shall 
be  administered  so  as  to  carry  out  the 
sense  of  the  policy  that  is  stated.  The 
Senator  knows,  of  course,  that  we  ac¬ 
cepted  a  good  part  of  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  that  he  mentioned  in  his  state¬ 
ment. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  speak  on  the  foreign  aid  conference 
report,  which  is  .now  before  the  Senate. 
At  the  close  of  my  remarks,  I  shall  move 
that  further  action  on  the  conference 
report  be  postponed  until  August  1.  I 
shall  set  forth  the  reasons  which  I  think 
will  make  my  motion  a  desirable  one. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  was  concerned  about  the 
statement  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  this  morning  about  the  pouring 
of  millions  of  dollars  into  Mexico  and 
other  Latin  American  countries.  I  know 
that  peanuts  are  grown  in  Alabama;  but 
the  money  which  the  United  States  is 
pouring  into  Latin  America  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  is  not  peanuts.  I  am 
a  little  surprised  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  seems  to  think,  apparently, 
that  the  amount  of  money  which  the 
Untied  States  has  poured  into  Mexico  is 
not  substantial.  I  think  it  is,  and  I  shall 
use  the  very  figures  which  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  discussed. 

From  1946  to  1961,  the  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  provided  for 
Mexico  funds  totaling  $7,900,000.  That 
was  not  “peanuts.”  That  was  the  money 
of  American  taxpayers.  When  we  take 
that  $7,900,000  and  add  to  it  the  many 
millions  more  which  we  have  poured  into 
foreign  aid  over  the  years,  I  say  the  time 
has  come  to  go  a  lot  slower  than  is  being 
proposed  with  this  conference  report. 
The  time  has  come  to  consider  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  in  the  light  of  some 
emergency  economic  situations  which 
have  developed  in  this  country  in  recent 
months. 

We  should  not  commit  ourselves  this 
afternoon  on  the  foreign  aid  conference 
report  until  we  first  take  more  time  to 
consider  what  we  shall  do  with  respect 
to  the  economic  issues  that  will  be  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  in  the  days  immediately 
ahead.  We  still  have  a  tax  debate  ahead 
of  us.  We  still  have  the  foreign  aid  bill 
before  us.  I  do  not  believe  the  President 
should  be  allowed  to  sign'  the  foreign  aid 
bill  until,  first,  we  have  decided  what  we 
shall  do  with  a  series  of  measures  that 
are  of  vital  concern  to  the  economy  of 
the  Nation. 

Some  days  ago  I  made  a  major  speech 
in  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  tax-for¬ 
eign  aid  issue.  In  that  speech  I  stated 
that  the  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  is  greater  that  the  national  debt 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  free  world  com¬ 
bined.  The  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  is  greater  by  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  billions  of  dollars  that  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  of  our  so-called  allies  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
combined.  We  have  been  pouring  into 
foreign  countries  billions  of  dollars  be¬ 
longing  not  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  rehabilitate  allies  who 
were  brutally  destroyed  or  damaged  in 
World  War  II.  It  was  our  clear,  moral, 
and  economic  duty  to  do  this.  I  voted 
for  this  program.  I  would  vote  for  it 
again  under  similar  conditions  and 
circumstances. 

We  are  pouring  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  into  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world.  I  voted  for  much  of  that  aid. 
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I  intend  to  continue  to  vote  for  foreign 
aid.  But  I  shall  insist  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  be  more  carefully  scruti¬ 
nized  and  modified  because,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  time  to  modify  it  is  now,  not 
next  year.  What  we  finally  determine 
with  respect  to  the  foreign  aid  program 
this  year  will  be  dependent,  in  no  small 
measure,  on  what  we  determine  with 
regard  to  foreign  trade  and  with  regard 
to  the  whole  subject  of  support  to 
foreign  countries  vis-a-vis  our  own  tax 
program. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  allies  which  are 
not  bearing  their  share  of  the  burden  in 
regard  to  the  economic  protection  of 
freedom  around  the  world.  We  have 
allies  which  are  not  doing  their  part  in 
providing  economic  assistance  to  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  So 
long  as  Uncle  Sam  is  willing  to  do  it, 
they  will  shirk  their  responsibilities. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
we  are  bearing  too  large  a  share  of  the 
cost  of  protecting  freedom.  That  is  the 
issue.  It  is  about  time  the  American 
taxpayers  were  told  what  their  Con¬ 
gress  is  doing  to  them.  It  is  about  time 
we  took  these  undeniable  statistical  facts 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  it  between  now  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  in  November,  so  that  the  taxpayers 
will  at  least  understand  what  the  record 
of  Congress  is  in  connection  with  the 
action  that  is  taken  and  which  bears 
directly  on  the  growing  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  American  economy,  for 
the  American  economy  is  growing 
weaker.  In  my  judgment,  one  reason 
why  it  is  growing  weaker  is  that  Con¬ 
gress  is  not  protecting  the  economy  to 
the  degree  that  it  ought  to  be  protect¬ 
ing  it.  One  of  its  failures  to  protect  it 
is  due  to  the  fact,  in  my  judgment,  that 
it  has  not  attached  to  foreign  aid  the 
conditions  that  ought  to  be  attached  to 
such  aid  in  order  to  protect  the  taxpayer. 

No  one  is  a  stancher  defender  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  than  is  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  The  Record  will 
show  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  played  no  small  part  in  the  origins 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  as  did  every 
member  of  my  Subcommittee  on  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics’  Affairs.  My  subcommit¬ 
tee  is  conducting  hearings  with  respect 
to  the  progress  that  is  being  made  or  is 
not  being  made  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  program.  I  have  made  clear  to  this 
administration  that,  so  far  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  concerned,  some 
very  stringent  restrictions  must  be  placed 
upon  the  Alliance  for  Progress  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  Latin  American  neigh¬ 
bors  fulfilling  some  responsibilities 
which  they  owe  in  connection  with  the 
implementation  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  And  I  think  we  should  get 


some  statements  from  the  administra¬ 
tion,  prior  to  the  final  approval  of  this 
foreign  aid  program. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  recalls  that  in  the  discussions  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  it  was 
pointed  out  that  we  are  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  the  elimination  of  conditions 
and  restrictions  which  traditionally  have 
been  applied  to  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Last  year  there  was  a  general  theme  of 
eliminating  all  conditions  and  all  limi¬ 
tations,  and  of  placing  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  the  discretionary  power  to  deter¬ 
mine  when  and  how  the  aid  shall  be 
given,  under  a  blanket  authorization. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  been  alarmed 
about  that.  The  custom  and  tradition 
have  been  to  provide  that  we  authorize 
these  expenditures,  subject  to  certain 
limitations  and  conditions.  In  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  I  asked  the 
staff  adviser  whether  the  general  theme 
of  this  bill  is  to  eliminate  conditions 
and  limitations ;  and  I  want  all  Senators 
to  know  that  that  was  the  general  theme 
and  that  was  the  thread  running  through 
the  entire  thing.  But  I  do  not  agree 
with  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not,  either. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair) ,  returning  now 
to  the  figures  for  Mexico : 

From  1946  to  1961,  the  United  States 
made  available  to  Mexico,  under  the 
food  for  peace  program,  the  Public  Law 
480  program,  $17,700,000.  And  that  is 
not  peanuts,  Madam  President. 

On  sales  agreements,  the  United  States 
made  available  to  Mexico  $25,200,000; 
under  title  2,  $200,000,  under  title  3, 
$7,600,000.  None  of  those  items  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  “peanuts,”  Madam  President. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  loaned 
Mexico,  since  1946,  $491,300,000,  of  which 
Mexico  has  repaid  $244  million.  And  as 
one  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  a 
loan  program,  as  a  substitute  for  a  grant 
program,  I  have  been  one  of  the  strongest 
in  the  Senate  in  my  support  of  an  ap¬ 
proach  of  this  kind;  but  that  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  we  have  been  of 
great  aid  to  Mexico  by  making  these 
loans  of  $491,300,000. 

Madam  President,  other  U.S.  economic 
loans  since  1946  to  Mexico  have  been 
$99,600,000;  military  assistance,  grant 
aid,  $400,000;  credit  assistance,  $5,- 
400,000.  I  think  these  are  rather  good 
indications  of  our  generosity  and  our 
good  neighbor  policy;  and  let  the  Record 
show  that  I  am  not  criticizing  this  pro¬ 
gram.  I  voted  for  it;  and  I  would  vote 


for  it  again,  under  similar  situations  and 
conditions.  I  only  seek  to  point  out  what 
we  have  been  doing  for  the  free  world. 

Now  we  come  to  the  International 
Bank,  in  which  we  have,  as  I  recall,  ap¬ 
proximately  36  percent  of  the  voting 
power,  which  is  about  comparable  to  the 
U.S.  financial  investment  in  the  funds 
of  the  Bank.  Mexico  has  been  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  $226,300,000  by  way  of  loans 
from  the  International  Bank  or  the 
World  Bank;  from  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  $1,400,000;  from 
the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance, 
$3,500,000;  from  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund,  $1,200,000. 

Madam  President,  we  have  helped 
other  countries  more  than  we  have 
helped  Mexico;  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  Mexico  is  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  But  I  have  referred  to  Mexico  only 
because  of  the  articles,  published  today 
in  the  newspapers,  in  connection  with 
the  assistance  which  Mexico  purportedly 
has  given  to  Cuba;  and  I  simply  say 
that  if  we  are  going  to  pour  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  into  Mexico  and  other 
Latin  American  countries,  at  least  we 
should  have  compliance  with  the  spirit 
and  the  intent  of  the  Punta  del  Este 
Conference,  because  certainly  the  spirit 
and  the  intent  of  the  Act  of  Punta  del 
Este  cannot  be  reconciled  by  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  Latin  America  that  we  assist  by 
their  providing  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  economic  rescue  of  Cuba.  Certainly 
if  Mexico  is  able  to  do  that,  she  certainly 
does  not  need  our  financial  help. 

Madam  President,  I  am  not  privileged 
to  speak  in  terms  of  confidential  ma¬ 
terial  resting  in  the  files  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee ;  but  I  do  not  violate 
any  confidence  when  I  say  that  of  course 
Mexico  is  seeking  to  negotiate  financial 
arrangements  involving  loans  of  many 
more  millions  of  dollars  from  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  unfriendly  to  that 
negotiation,  provided  we  follow  a  policy 
of  imposing  some  conditions  and  some 
restrictions,  so  that  the  funds  we  take 
from  the  pockets  of  U.S.  taxpayers  can¬ 
not  be  used  by  a  foreign  country — 
whether  Mexico  or  any  other — to  the 
detriment  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
U.S.  taxpayer. 

Madam  President,  without  taking  time 
to  read  all  the  figures,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  issue  has  been  commented 
upon  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record — as  I  have  done 
in  the  case  of  Mexico — a  summary  of  the 
figures  for  every  other  Latin  American 
country  and  for  every  other  country  to 
which  we  have  been  giving  assistance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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U.S.  foreign  assistance  to  MSP  countries  by  region  and  country,  cumulative,  fiscal  year  10/t6  through  fiscal  year  1961 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Region  and  country 


Total  aH  countries - 

Europe . 


Austria - - 

Belgium-Luxembourg. . 

Denmark _ 

France. _ _ _ 

Germany  (Federal  Re¬ 
public) _ 

Berlin _ 

Iceland _ 

Ireland _ 

Italy  (including  Trieste) . 

Netherlands _ 

Norway _ 

Poland _ 

Portugal  _ 

Spain  _ 

Sweden  _ 

United  Kingdom _ 

Yugoslavia _ 

Regional _ 


Far  East. 


Burma _ _ 

Cambodia _ 

China,  Republic  of - 

Indochina,  undistrib¬ 
uted _ 

Indonesia _ 

Japan _ 

Korea _ 

Laos _ 

Malaya _ 

Philippines _ 

Thailand _ 1 _ 

Vietnam _ 

Regional _ 


Near  East  and  south  Asia. 


Near  East. 


Cyprus _ 

Greece.—, _ 

Iran _ 

Iraq _ 

Israel _ 

Jordan _ 

Lebanon _ 

Saudi  Arabia.. 

Syria _ 

Turkey _ 

UAR  (Egypt). 

Yemen _ 

Cento . . 


South  Asia. 


Afghanistan. 

Ceylon _ 

India _ 

Nepal _ 

Pakistan _ 


Regional . 

Latin  America. 


Argentina _ 

Bolivia _ _ _ 

Brazil _ 

Chile.... . 

Colombia _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Cuba _ 

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Guatemala _ 

Haiti _ 

Honduras _ 

Jamaica . . 


Economic  assistance 


Total  economic 


Mutual  security  program 


Grand 

total 

Total 

mili¬ 

tary 

(Of 

which 

loans) 

Total 

MSP 

eco¬ 

nomic 

Other 

MSP 

eco- 

Title  I 

Title 

II— 

Export 

Import 

Bank 

long¬ 

term 

loans 

Other 

non- 

MSP 

pro¬ 

grams 

Total 

ICA 

DLF 

Total 

Planned  for — 

Emer¬ 

gency 

relief 

Title 

III— 

Volun- 

nomic 

Total 

sales 

agree¬ 

ments 

Grants 

Loans 

aqd 

eco¬ 

nomic 

devel¬ 

op¬ 

ment 

tary 

relief 

agen¬ 

cies 

90,  510. 9 

28, 997.  5 

61,  513. 4 

21, 122. 3 

31, 062.  5 

27, 846. 2 

1, 986.  2 

1,  229.  9 

30, 450.  9 

(5, 859. 8) 

1, 319. 3 

2, 943. 

782.8 

1, 825. 6 

6, 986. 7 

16,  593.  3 

44,  097.  5 

15,  475.  4 

28,  622.  2 

10, 603. 1 

15, 218.  7 

15,001.9 

137.  C 

79.7 

13, 403.  5 

(1, 603. 9) 

138.  £ 

631.  S 

166.3 

744.0 

2, 403. 2 

9, 320.  3 

1, 170. 9 

1, 170.  9 

79.1 

723.5 

723.5 

447.4 

182.4 

(40.9) 

26.3 

24.6 

27.3 

41.1 
150.0 
20.0 
1,  274. 1 

10.0 

1,  984. 3 

1,  243.  2 

741. 1 

249.0 

658.7 

558.7 

32.2 

1.0 

709.1 

2, 428. 3 
12.9 

866.  4 

666. 1 

300.3 

54.5 

279.5 

279.5 

21.0 

9,  394.  4 

4,207.7 

5, 186.  7 

1,  901.  9 

3, 183. 5 

3, 183.  8 

2,  002. 9 

2,  577.  7 
12.9 

(35.6) 

(1.2) 

7.8 

1L9 

136.0 

4, 999. 2 

951.5 

4,047.7 

1, 243.8 

1, 470. 0 

1,  470.  0 

3.4 

131.0 

131.0 

118.1 

114.4 

3.7 

69.  1 

69.1 

34. 4 

59.4 

69.4 

9.7 

(11.6) 

9.C 

146.2 

146.2 

128.2 

146.2 

146.2 

5,  664.  8 

2, 217.  7 

3, 447. 1 

624.8 

1,  645. 1 

1, 645. 1 
987.2 

1, 802. 0 
238.2 

(150.  3) 
(.3) 

104.1 

87.4 

223.7 
.1 

0) 

11.7 

25.7 

139.7 

215.8 

202.2 

60.0 

40.0 

1, 171.  0 
36.0 
25.0 
401.7 

2,  449.  2 

1,220.7 

1,  228.  5 

388.8 

990.2 

3.0 

1, 084.  7 

734.9 

349.8 

113.4 

274.8 

274.5 

75.0 

514.  5 

514.5 

138.7 

61.1 

.1 

61.0 

453.4 

(365. 3) 
(7.1) 

407.7 

328.8 

78.9 

39.5 

49.8 

49.8 

29.1 

3.4 

1,631.6 

603.  0 

1, 128.  6 

510.3 

564.6 

547.6 

17.1 

564.0 

(506. 1) 

9.9 

253.0 

3.8 

167.6 

108.9 

108.9 

22.  C 

106.8 

106.8 

2.1 

2.1 
3, 836.  9 
335.7 

8,  689.  0 

1, 020.  8 

7, 668.  2 

4,215.4 

3, 828.  9 

3,  828.  9 

3, 839. 3 
1,010.4 
135.8 

(48.  5) 
(437. 0) 

3 

2.1 

105.0 

135.0 

2,  279.  9 
2,  505.  7 

693.9 

1,787.3 

1, 586.  0 
718.4 

621.8 

238.0 

575.6 

582.6 

443.6 

682.6 

117.0 

15.0 

127.8 

.8 

227.6 

47.1 

167.2 

20, 489.  4 

7,  503.  0 

12, 986.  4 

1,663.1 

7, 047.  7 

6, 527.  3 

273.7 

246.6 

5, 938.  7 

(673. 6) 

293.1 

248.5 

72.: 

300.5 

607.6 

4, 416.  7 

94.2 

94.2 

69.3 

49.5 

49.5 

44.7 

(40.7) 

11.0 

26.6 

2.1 

(') 

64.1 

5.0 

295.7 

76.3 

219.4 

217.1 

217.1 

2.3 

2.3 

2.9 

4, 150.  3 

2, 180. 8 

1,  969.  5 

315.6 

1,330.2 

1, 096.  4 

114.1 

119.7 

639.3 

(62. 2) 

34.0 

12.8 

33.2 

502.3 

1,535.2 

709.6 

825.6 

825.6 

825.6 

698.9 

598.  0 

353.3 

221.7 

210. 1 

11.6 

377.2 
2, 572. 2 
1, 185. 0 

(168. 0) 
(146. 3) 
(215.  4) 

54.1 

6 

85.2 

105.6 

3.1 

6.7 

25.0 

115.5 

163.5 

205.2 

67.7 
2, 198.  8 
859.4 

3,  574.  6 

980.4 

2,  594.  2 

324.8 

22.0 

22.0 

37.0 

28.4 

4, 958.  0 

1,  720.  7 

3,237.3 

53.3 

2, 052. 3 

1, 905.  4 

25.3 

121.6 

178.6 

371.6 

107.7 

263.9 

262.8 

262.8 

1.  1 

.8 

.3 

2.2 

22.2 

22.2 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

2.2 

1, 675. 1 

390.2 

1, 284. 9 

362.0 

276.3 

236.2 

40.2 

r 

1, 008.  6 

(13.8) 
(4.3) 

(22.9) 

3.3 

5.9 

32.9 

189.2 

16.5 

777.3 

6.2 

649.9 

359.2 

290.7 

68.9 

263.8 

241.3 

22.6 

26.9 

3.7 

.  5 

2, 135. 3 

591.2 

1, 544. 1 

95.6 

1, 465.  2 

1, 425.  3 

39.9 

78.9 

11.5 

5.6 

.7 

61.1 

427.8 

386.7 

41.1 

10.3 

41. 1 

35.7 

5.3 

15, 307.  4 

4,841.8 

10, 465.  6 

4, 475.  7 

5,668.6 

4, 463.  6 

1,202.5 

2.5 

4,  797.  0 

(2,  958.  6) 

866.1 

1, 596. 3 

249.4 

466.4 

724.4 

894.4 

9,  686.  4 

4, 183.  6 

5, 502.  8 

1,  769.  4 

3, 502. 6 

3, 084.  4 

417.6 

.4 

2, 000. 2 

(809.  8) 

119.5 

471.7 

'  124. 7 

263.3 

425.3 

595.7 

9.5 

9.5 

(1) 

(>) 

9.5 

9.  5 

3,225.2 
1, 192.  0 

1,  487. 1 
528.1 

1,  738. 1 
663.9 

245.2 

299.2 

1,  020. 1 
615.2 

976.7 

400.3 

43.0 

114.8 

.4 

718.0 
148.  7 

(86.  7) 
(34.  3) 

7.5 

6.8 

53.5 

18.5 

4.1 

15.2 

99.2 

6.8 

2.3 

17.1 

75.1 

536.7 

27.3 

.9 

66.7 

46.1 

20.6 

.9 

17.4 

17.4 

3.2 

793.3 

1.0 

792.3 

447.4 

374.2 

318.2 

56.0 

418. 1 

(193. 7) 

13.3 

153.3 

53.3 

198.1 

300.4 

20.4 

280.0 

3.7 

230.9 

227.2 

3.  7 

49. 1 

35.  5 

12.3 

1.3 
1.7 

4.4 

88.7 

8.6 

80.1 

10.7 

58.3 

52.3 

6.9 

21.8 

16.9 

3.2 

14.8 

46.6 

(*) 

46.6 

19. 1 

27.4 

27.4 

19.2 

64. 1 

54. 1 

30.3 

8.2 

8.2 

45.9 

(28.  2) 
(246.  9) 
(219.  9) 

22. 1 

22. 1 

1.7 
4.  5 

3, 483. 9 

2,  092.  3 

1,  391.  6 

485.  6 

1, 134. 1 

963.3 

170.8 

257.  5 

80.  9 

68.6 

12.2 

79.1 

37.9 

12.2 

11.1 

384.4 

384.4 

227.0 

84.5 

69.3 

15.2 

299.  9 

12.0 

155.7 

83.2 

16.6 

16.6 

7.3 

7.3 

9.3 

9.3 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

4, 866.  7 

2.7 

4, 864.  0 

2, 686.  5 

2,  085.  8 

1,  301.  0 

784.8 

2,  778.  2 

(2, 148.  9) 

746.5 

1, 124.  7 

109.6 

199.4 

299.1 

298.7 

182.5 

2.7 

179.8 

52.2 

96.7 

96.0 

.7 

83. 1 

42.  8 

.9 

39.3 

74.  1 

74.1 

23.6 

24.1 

17.8 

6.3 

50.0 

(25.  0) 
(1, 694.  0) 

4.3 

14.8 

9.3 

21.  4 

3, 115. 1 

3, 115. 1 

2,  094.  8 
1.4 

1,  021. 9 
23.8 

475.  5 

546.  4 

2,  093.  2 
20.5 

525.3 

15.8 

942.1 

1.0 

5.2 

3.7 

143.7 

246.2 

230.7 

44.3 

44.3 

23.4 

.4 

1,450.7 

(?) 

1, 450.  7 

514.5 

919.3 

688.3 

231.0 

531.4 

(429.  9) 

201. 1 

166.8 

48.6 

33.4 

13.6 

67.9 

754.7 

655.6 

99.1 

20.0 

80.3 

78.2 

2.1 

18.8 

15.2 

3.6 

5,  485.  5 

479.4 

5,  006. 1 

3, 903. 1 

823.4 

574.2 

227.7 

21.5 

4, 182. 7 

(608.  5) 

14.0 

462.5 

39.2 

148.5 

3, 125.  2 

393.3 

538.0 

15.4 

622.6 

620.0 

33.3 

2.5 

30.8 

489.3 

(62. 3) 
(3.3) 
(282.  9) 
(71.  2) 

42.9 

446.  3 

1 

222.9 
1,  711.2 

2.2 

175.5 

220.7 
1,  535.  7 

40.2 
1,  440.  5 
369.5 

157.2 

53.5 

149.3 

63.3 

7.8 

.2 

.2 

63.6 
1,  482.  2 
387.4 

ii  6 

2.5 

222.9 

17.4 

6.6 

21.4 

26.4 
1, 178.  4 
283. 1 

10.6 

45.5 

5.2 

2.8 

35.9 

_5 

517.3 

63.6 

463.7 

76.3 

46.9 

19.0 

10.5 

56.6 

42.  5 

327.2 

37.8 

289.4 

245.8 

40.  5 

15.5 

25.0 

248.9 

(69.  5) 

61.0 

26. 1 

169.0 
21.  0 

78.8 

.1 

78.7 

31.9 

20.8 

12.0 

8.9 

57.9 

.2 

.8 

51.9 

10.5 

41.4 

37.5 

2.8 

2.8 

38.6 

.6 

37.5 

8.8 

6.1 

2.7 

2. 1 

2. 1 

.6 

.6 

3.7 

1.8 
35.8 

3.0 

6.4 

100.5 

23.0 

77.5 

53.2 

39.0 

22.3 

16.7 

38.5 

(1L6) 

8.5 

3. 1 

23.2 
3.  7 

16.8 

.3 

16.5 

5.3 

9.9 

8.3 

1.6 

6.6 

1. 1 

150.3 

1.7 

148.6 

33.1 

91.0 

78.1 

12.9 

67.6 

3.2 

1.9 

16.7 

25.0 

3.6 

90.8 

4.0 

86.8 

30.2 

49.9 

45. 1 

4.9 

36.9 

3.5 

5.4 

41.5 

1.2 

40.3 

16.4 

27.6 

19.7 

7.8 

12.8 

.2 

2.7 

6.6 

6.6 

2.1 

2.11 

4.6 

4.6 
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U.S.  foreign  assistance  to  MSP  countries  by  region  and  country,  cumulative,  fiscal  year  1946  through  fiscal  year  1961  Continued 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Region  and  country 


Latin  America— Con. 

Mexico - 

Nicaragua . . — 

Panama _ 

Paraguay . . 

Peru - — - 

Uruguay . - 

Venezuela _ 

West  Indies  and  east 

Caribbean - 

British  Guiana _ 

British  Honduras _ 

Surinam _ - 

Regional - 


Africa. 


Grand 

total 


Re- 


Total 

mili¬ 

tary 


630.1 
64.4 
74.9 
50.6 
376.  1 

79.2 
195.7 

10.3 
2.0 
1.6 
2.9 

145.  5 


1,  270.  7 


5.8 
2.1 
.  1 
.6 

64.4 
27.3 

41.5 


Economic  assistance 


Total  economic 


Mutual  security  program 


Total 


6.3 


(Of 

which 

loans) 


Total 

MSP 

eco¬ 

nomic 


81.  6 


Cameroon _ 

Central  African 

public _ 

Chad _ _ _ 

Congo  (Brazzaville)  — 
Congo  (Leopoldville)  — 

Dahomey. - - 

Ethiopia _ 

Gabon. . . 

Ghana - - 

Guinea _ 

Ivory  Coast - 

Kenya _ 

Liberia _ 

Libya _ _ 

Malagasy  Republic - 

Mali,  Republic  of . 

Mauritania - 

Morocco - 

Niger . — 

Nigeria— . . - 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 

land - - 

Senegal . . 

Sierra  Leone - 

Somali  Republic - 

Sudan - - 

Tanganyika _ 

Togo . — 

Tunisia _ 

Uganda . . . 

Upper  Volta - 

Other  French  commu¬ 
nities  and  possessions.. 
Other  Portuguese  pos¬ 
sessions _ 

Other  British  territories 

(sterling  area) - 

Regional _ _ _ 


Nonregional. 


2.2 

(>) 

.1 

.1 

13.3 

3.1 
180.4 

.1 

26.4 
4.0 

2.1 

7.3 
115.  5 
179.0 

.5 

3.1 

1.6 

302.2 

2.0 

19, 

33.3 
3.6 
1.0 

13.1 

61.2 

3.4 
1.9 

254.7 

1.0 

2.0 

6.0 

12.8 

.7 

22.3 


55.8 


2.4 

3.7 


.6 


(*) 


3,  860.  4 


624.3 

52.3 

74.8 

49.9 
311.7 

51.9 

154.2 

10.3 
2.0 
1.6 
2.9 

139.2 


1, 189.  2 


509.3 

23.3 
32.0 

28.4 
256.8 

48.5 

151.4 


30.0 


489.8 


ICA 


7.9 

18.3 

28.6 

31.8 

57.2 
10.7 

16.3 

8.0 

1.4 

.6 

2.4 
34.2 


724.0 


2.2 

(,).l 

.1 

13.3 

3.1 

124.6 

.1 

26.4 
4.0 

2.1 

7.3 

113.1 
176.3 

.5 

2.5 

1.6 

302.2 

2.0 

19.3 

33.3 
3.6 
1.0 

13.1 

51.2 
4.4 
1.9 

254.7 
1.0 
2.0 

6.0 

12.8 

.7 

3.3 

3,  244.  2 


67.4 


20.0 


86.0 

8.5 


*  1.4 
192.9 


3.9 

32.4 


2.0 

10.0 

1.9 


51.9 


*12.5 


7, 

8.1 

20.8 

17.0 

26.7 

1.9 

1.3 

8.0 

1.4 

.6 

2.4 
3  18.4 


Nonmutual  security  program 


683.4 


87.4 


2.0 

(,).l 
.1 
2.5 
2.0 
76.6 
.1 

24.1 
2.3 
2.1 

5.1 

29.4 
110.7 

.5 

2.5 
1, 

208.9 

2.0 

18.8 

10.9 

3.6 
.7 

12.8 

51.2 
2.5 

1.1 

137.4 

.8 

2.0 

6.0 

.3 

.3 

3.3 

17580.3 


2.0 


(') 


2. 

2. 

46. 

4. 
2. 
2. 

5. 
26. 

105. 


2, 

1. 

185, 


i.9 


2.0 

15.0 

10.9 

3.6 

.7 

10.8 

41.2 

.6 

1. 1 

95.3 


696. 1 


1 

DLF 

Other 

MSP 

eco¬ 

nomic 

Public  Law  480 

ixport- 

Import 

Bank 

long¬ 

term 

loans 

Other 

non- 

MSP 

pro¬ 

grams 

Title  I 

Title 

11- 

Emer¬ 

gency 

relief 

and 

eco¬ 

nomic 

devel¬ 

op¬ 

ment 

Title 

in¬ 

volun¬ 

tary 

relief 

agen¬ 

cies 

Total 

Planned  for — 

Total 

sales 

agree¬ 

ments 

Grants 

Loans 

616.4 

(25. 2) 

17.7 

.2 

7.6 

491.3 

99.6 

10  2 

34.0 

.2 

13. 1 

20.  7 

7  8 

46.  2 

6.7 

17.2 

23.3 

14  0 

18. 1 

(2.  9) 

2.1 

2.7 

10.4 

2.9 

30  5 

264.  5 

(33. 2) 

23.4 

14.  1 

11.0 

195.4 

10.6 

8.  8 

41.2 

(46. 4) 

34.9 

(') 

.5 

2.6 

3.2 

15.0 

137.  9 

136.4 

1.5 

2  3 

2.3 

6 

.6 

1.  0 

.3 

.7 

.  5 

.5 

3  5.0 

16.8 

105.0 

25.0 

80.0 

140.6 

465.2 

(15.3) 

7.7 

4.6 

228.7 

36.9 

126.  5 

.  60.8 

.  2 

.2 

0) 

(>) 

10.  8 

10.1 

.7 

1. 1 

1.1 

29.6 

48.0 

8.9 

.8 

37.  4 

.9 

( i ) 

(') 

20.0 

2  3 

.6 

1.7 

1.  7 

1.  7 

2.2 

1.6 

.6 

3  *2 

83.  7 

1.0 

74.8 

7.9 

5.0 

64.  6 

■  28.8 

6.6 

29.  4 

(■) 

(') 

0) 

.  1 

.  1 

23.0 

93  3 

73.7 

19.6 

0) 

(>) 

3.7 

.3 

.2 

22. 

0) 

22.4 

__ 

.3 

.5 

9.  n 

.3 

0) 

0) 

(0 

i.f 

l.{ 

1.7 

.2 

.8 

42. 

. 

117. 

. 

(15. 3) 

7.  7 

4. 

101.2 

2.0 

1.8 

.2 

0) 

(1) 

12.  5 

12.  £ 

.  4 

.i 

. 

4. 

879. 

B  1,663.9 

26. 

129. 

1,  507.  6 

— 

1  Less  than  $50,000.  —  .  ...  .  .  .  .  ,  . 

2  Military  data  classified  and  included  in  Near  East  and  south  Asia  regional  total. 

3  Includes  Central  American  Bank  formed  by  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
and  Nicaragua. 


i  Loan  to  France  for  Mauritania. 

3  Military  data  classified  and  included  in  Africa  regional  total. 
»  Loan  to  Portugal  for  Mozambique. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  when 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  read 
those  figures,  I  am  satisfied  as  to  what 
will  be  their  decision:  They  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  have  been  pouring  mil¬ 
lions  and  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
into  the  coffers  of  various  countries  of 
the  world,  at  tremendous  expense  to  the 
U.S.  taxpayers,  in  carrying  out  our  moral 
and  economic  obligations  to  the  free 
world.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the 
duty  of  paying  greater  attention  to  the 


security  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  because  it  happens  to  be  the 
greatest  defense  weapon  we  have.  If 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  is 
weakened,  the  power  of  the  United  States 
to  defend  freedom  around  the  world  is 
weakened:  and  it  is  my  position  that  we 
are  weakening  our  economy,  and  we  must 
take  some  steps  to  strengthen  it. 

In  order  to  do  that,  in  my  judgment 
we  must  reduce  the  foreign-aid  program, 
and  we  must  say  to  some  countries  which 
now  are  in  a  better  financial  position 


than  they  have  ever  before  been  in  at 
any  time  in  their  history,  “Now  you  must 
contribute  and  help  support  the  cause 
of  freedom.’’ 

That  is  why  I  said  a  few  days  ago  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  repeat  to¬ 
day,  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Great 
Britain,  Prance,  Italy,  West  Germany: 
“What  are  you  contributing  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  freedom  in  southeast  Asia?” 

I  do  not  agree  that  the  support  of 
freedom  in  southeast  Asia  should  be  al¬ 
most  entirely  a  U.S.  support.  If  we 
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take  a  look  at  the  figures  and  the 
participation  of  other  free  nations  in 
the  world  in  respect  to  the  strengthening 
of  freedom  in  southeast  Asia,  we  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  great 
burden  of  the  cost  in  southeast  Asia,  in 
terms  of  economics,  is  a  U.S.  cost.  Here 
is  one  Senator  who  warns  today  that  we 
owe  it  to  the  American  people  to  see  to 
it  that,  as  future  events  develop,  the 
greatest  cost  in  blood  in  southeast  Asia 
will  not  be  American  blood  or  will  not  be 
American  blood  alone. 

If  freedom  is  so  important  in  south¬ 
east  Asia — and  it  is  very  important — it 
is  important  also  to  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  West  Germany,  and  the  rest  of 
the  free  world. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  owe  it  to  the  people  of  my 
country  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today  that  my  alarm  is  increasing  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  expectations  of  the  world, 
apparently,  that  “Uncle  Sam  can  do  the 
job,  and  we  will  leave  it  to  Uncle  Sam.” 

I  happen  to  be  one — and  I  offer  no 
apology  for  the  position — who  has  viewed 
for  some  time  the  southeast  Asia  crisis, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  United  Nations  today.  It 
should  be  taken  there  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  if  peace  is  threat-' 
ened  in  southeast  Asia — and  it  certainly 
is — then  all  the  signatories  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter  have  an  obligation  to 
move  in  unison  for  the  protection  of 
peace  in  southeast  Asia,  and  not  leave 
it  up  to  Uncle  Sam  almost  alone. 

Oh,  I  know  one  can  bring  up  some 
quotations  from  some  prime  minister 
here  or  there,  of  some  token  gesture  here 
or  there  showing  some  interest,  once  the 
issue  is  raised  of  peace  and  freedom 
in  southeast  Asia.  But  the  arithmetic 
cannot  be  erased,  and  the  arithmetic,  in 
terms  of  dollars  spent  and  bodies  in 
southeast  Asia,  makes  perfectly  clear 
that  the  dollars  and  the  bodies  for  the 
most  part  are  American. 

I  want  the  American  taxpayers  to 
know  the  statistical  facts  about  what 
is  going  on  in  American  foreign  aid  and 
foreign  policy.  I  have  been  heard  to 
say  many  times,  and  repeat  today,  that 
foreign  policy  does  not  belong  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Constitution.  He,  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  is  but  the  people’s  administrator 
of  the  people’s  foreign  policy.  Foreign 
policy,  in  the  last  analysis,  belongs  to 
the  American  people,  and  they  have  the 
right  to  know  what  the  facts  about  it 
are.  Once  given  those  facts,  I  have  not 
any  question  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
will  carry  out  their  duty  to  see  to  it  that 
that  foreign  policy  is  administered  in 
the  interest  of  our  Nation. 

Madam  President,  it  was  on  July  6,  in 
a  speech  here  in  the  Senate,  that  I  dis¬ 
cussed  certain  statistics  apropos  the  issue 
before  the  Senate  today,  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  which  justifies  a 
motion  to  postpone  the  final  decision  on 
the  conference  report  until  August  1.  I 
said  on  that  date : 

In  my  judgment,  we  owe  both  a  moral 
and  a  legal  duty  to  the  American  taxpayer 
to  see  to  it  that  such  conditions  as  these 
to  which  I  allude  are  imposed  as  condi¬ 
tions  precedent  to  loans  or  to  grants  in  con¬ 


nection  with  our  foreign  ,aid  program.  We 
should  do  it,  too,  before  we  commit  Ameri¬ 
can  consumers  to  paying  any  more  premium 
prices  for  sugar  or  similar  commodities. 

We  had  better  start  thinking  about  doing 
it,  because  I  point  out  that  the  public  debt 
of  the  free  world  at  the  end  of  1960  was  $504 
billion.  The  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
was  $295  billion.  The  combined  public  na¬ 
tional  debt  of  all  the  countries  of  the  free 
world  totaled  $209  billion,  as  against  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  States  of  $295 
billion. 

There  may  be  some  school  of  econom¬ 
ics,  there  may  be  some  economic  theory, 
which  would  make  the  argument  that 
we  just  do  not  have  to  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  national  debt;  but  the  in¬ 
terest  on  it  is  becoming  a  major  cost 
of  Government,  and  the  comparison  be¬ 
tween  our  debt  and  that  of  other  free 
world  countries  is  indicative  of  relative 
effort. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  our  national  debt,  our  defense  ex¬ 
penditures,  are  necessary  for  the  se¬ 
curity  of  our  country.  I  have  voted 
for  them,  and  intend  to  continue  to  vote 
for  them.  I  have  voted  higher  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  defense  of  my  country 
than  any  President  under  whom  I  have 
served  has  recommended.  There  was 
a  time  when  I  voted  greater  appropria¬ 
tions  for  defense  than  the  great  Franklin 
Roosevelt  recommended.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  voted  greater  appropriations 
for  defense  than  the  incomparable  Harry 
Truman  recommended.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  voted  higher  appropriations 
for  defense  and  the  security  of  my  coun¬ 
try  than  Dwight  Eisenhower  recom¬ 
mended.  I  think  already  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  last  year,  I  believe  it  was,  I  voted 
for  a  higher  appropriation  than  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  recommended  in  the  field 
of  defense. 

I  am  firm  in  my  conviction  that  if  we 
ever  let  the  security  of  our  country  get 
to  such  a  weakened  position  that  Soviet 
Russia  could  knock  us  in  a  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor-type  nuclear  war,  she  would  try  it. 

As  a  result  of  the  terrific  defense  cost 
and  the  cost  of  past  wars  and  the  debt 
and  the  interest  thereon  and  the  cost 
occurring  in  the  way  of  pensions,  I  use 
the  round  number,  although  I  think  the 
figure  is  even  higher,  80  cents  out  of 
every  tax  dollar  as  going  to  either  the 
past  or  present  security  and  defense  of 
our  country,  and  20  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  as  going  to  the  so-called  civilian 
processes  of  our  Government. 

We  are  always  being  battered  by  the 
charges  that  we  ought  to  make  great 
savings  in  the  civilian  processes  of  our 
Government.  Yet,  when  the  question  is 
suggested,  “Where  are  the  savings  going 
to  be  made?  What  services  are  you 
going  to  dispense  with?”  the  economizers 
then  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
telling  us  what  programs  should  be 
canceled. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson]  discussing  this 
phase  of  the  problem  recently.  The 
figure  he  used  was  that  only  18  cents 
out  of  every  tax  dollar  goes  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  civilian  processes  of  our 
Government,  and  that  82  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  goes  for  the  payment  of  de¬ 
fense  security,  past  wars,  and  various 
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war  benefits  flowing  from  the  cost  of 
those  wars.  I  think  it  important  that 
the  American  people  take  stock  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  these  divisions  of 
funds  in  connection  with  our  budget. 

Madam  President,  I  think  the  record 
is  clear  that  the  American  economy  is 
going  through  a  period  of  restriction, 
when,  for  prosperity,  we  must  have  an 
ever-expanding  economy  to  take  care  of 
the  increase  in  population  and  to  take 
care  of  the  rightful  increase  in  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  people  upon  their  Govern¬ 
ment  for  a  better  life. 

This  political  philosophical  tenet  I 
would  have  my  colleagues  never  forget, 
for  I  think  it  is  an  undeniable  one:  Our 
constitutional  forefathers  gave  birth  to 
this  Republic  for  the  primary  objective  of 
promoting  the  general  welfare  of  all  the 
people  under  a  system  of  constitutional 
self-government.  That  draws  a  great 
line  of  demarcation  between  those  of  us 
who  say  that  people  come  first  and  those 
who  seem  to  feel  that  things  should  come 
first. 

If  we  are  to  take  care  of  the  human 
value  needs  of  the  American  people,  I 
say  to  my  administration  today,  “We 
have  to  do  a  better  job  of  expanding  this 
economy  than  is  being  done  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,”  for  it  is  in  a  program  of  re¬ 
striction  right  now. 

The  economists  tell  us  that  the  great¬ 
est  expansion  will  not  come  from  new 
business,  desirable  as  new  business  is.  I 
am  for  having  a  program  which  will  help 
to  create  new  business  to  meet  new 
needs,  out  of  which  new  wealth  will  flow 
and  from  which  new  tax  dollars  will  flow 
into  the  treasuries  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  of  the  States,  and  of  the  local 
governmental  units;  but  the  greatest 
source  of  expansion  for  our  economy  is 
not  new  business  at  all,  but  the  expand¬ 
ing  of  presently  existing  business. 

If  we  are  to  expand  presently  exist¬ 
ing  business  we  must  have  an  induce¬ 
ment  for  expansion.  As  I  tried  to  point 
out  in  my  speech  on  July  6,  the  incentive 
is  not  there.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the 
incentive  is  not  there  is  the  tax  load, 
which  is  taken  out  of  business  at  the 
present  time. 

This  is  no  new  position  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  As  early  as  1947 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  offered  tax 
proposals  by  way  of  amendment,  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development.  I  have  stood  by  them 
ever  since,  for  that  group  of  business¬ 
men,  without  a  Government  official  on 
the  committee,  made  an  analysis  of  the 
tax  structure  and  economic  problems 
confronting  this  Republic  which  in  my 
judgment  was  sound.  I  sought  to  im¬ 
plement  it  with  legislation. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  word  “quit” 
means.  I  have  not  given  up. 

I  am  satisfied  that  our  present  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  calls  for  the  paying  of 
some  attention  to  the  plight  and  to  the 
condition  of  our  own  domestic  economy 
first,  before  we  adopt  this  foreign  aid 
bill.  This  foreign  aid  bill  should  be  set 
aside  for  a  few  days  until  we  decide 
where  we  are  going  in  regard  to  a  foreign 
trade  bill,  until  we  decide  what  we  wish 
to  do  in  connection  with  a  tax  bill,  until 
we  decide  what  we  should  do  in  connec- 
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tion  with  every  other  economic  issue 
which  will  come  before  this  Congress 
before  we  adjourn. 

It  happens  to  be  the  position  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  that  this 
foreign  aid  bill  ought  to  be  the  last  major 
economic  issue  we  settle  in  the  Senate. 
The  other  issues  have  rights  of  priority, 
in  my  judgment,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  welfare  of  the  economy  of  the 
American  people. 

I  stand  here  representing  the  people 
of  my  State — not  the  people  of  West  Ger¬ 
many,  of  England,  of  Canada,  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  of  New  Zealand,  of  Prance,  of 
Italy,  or  of  any  other  country.  If  I  were 
to  give  major  consideration  to  the 
economic  interests  of  the  people  of  those 
foreign  countries,  then  I  would  be  all  in 
favor  of  getting  the  foreign  aid  bill  be¬ 
hind  us,  so  that  it  could  not  be  touched 
before  we  get  through  with  this  session 
of  Congress.  But  we  owe  it  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers  to  set  aside  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  for  some  days  until  we  take 
a  look  at  the  final  tally  sheet  of  the  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer  of  the  action 
we  shall  take  on  economic  issues  between 
now  and  shortly  before  adjournment. 

So  I  object  to  the  scheduling  of  this 
conference  report  at  this  time.  Every¬ 
one  here  knows  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  going  to  vote  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  foreign  aid  bill  before  Congress 
adjourns,  but  I  wish  to  take  another  look 
at  this  bill  in  the  light  of  what  we  shall 
do  or  shall  not  do  in  connection  with 
other  economic  issues  between  now  and 
shortly  before  adjournment. 

Otherwise,  we  will  hear,  when  the  tax 
issue  gets  before  the  Senate,  “Oh,  but 
we  just  got  through  passing  a  foreign 
aid  bill,  only  a  few  days  ago,  which  calls 
for  $1,818,900,000  for  1963  alone”— a  bill 
which  really  calls  for  $3,618,900,000, 
when  we  extend  it  to  it  the  life  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program,  covered 
in  the  bill. 

I  am  worried  about  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  I  am  worried  about 
many  features  of  it.  I  am  worried  about 
the  reports  we  are  getting  that  in  some 
places  among  our  neighbors  to  the  south 
of  us  there  is  really  no  sincere  effort 
being  made  to  adopt  the  reforms  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  self-help  program  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Act  of  Bogota  of  1960  and 
the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este  of  1962.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
and  I  represented  the  Senate  at  Bogota 
in  1960.  We  carried  out  what  we  were 
satisfied  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  that 
we  should  make  clear  at  Bogota  that  the 
United  States  would  participate  in  an 
economic  aid  program  for  Latin  America 
conditioned  by  the  understanding  that 
Latin  America  would  help  itself,  and  we 
did  not  mean  would  “help  itself”  to 
American  funds.  We  meant  that  Latin 
America  would  engage  in  a  self-help 
program,  whereby  it  would  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  paying  its  fair  share  of 
the  load  of  economic,  legal,  social,  and 
political  reform  so  essential  in  a  good 
many  of  those  countries  if  they  are  really 
to  be  effective  in  raising  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of 
Latin  America. 


No  one  could  state  the  situation  better 
than  did  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  one  of  his  great  historic 
speeches  in  support  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  In  effect  he  said, 
“Unless  they  follow  this  kind  of  program 
of  evolution,  they  will  be  confronted 
with  revolution.”  Unless  there  is  a  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
masses  of  people  in  many  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries,  communism  will  take 
over.  That  is  as  certain  as  that  dawn 
follows  the  night. 

I  repeat  the  phrase  to  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  seemed  to  object 
some  time  ago.  The  pouring  of  millions 
of  American  taxpayer  dollars  into  Latin 
America  will  not  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of 
Latin  America  unless  Latin  America  en¬ 
gages  in  a  program  of  self-help.  If 
pouring  millions  of  dollars  into  Latin 
America  should  result  only  in  the  oli¬ 
garchs  of  Latin  America  making  greater 
profits  to  invest  in  Swiss  and  New  York 
banks,  we  would  speed  the  day  of  Com¬ 
munist  revolution  in  Latin  America  and 
not  postpone  it.  For  that  reason  I  say 
that  in  connection  with  the  entire  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  we  owe  a  duty  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  to  sur¬ 
round  the  loans  and  grants  with  irre¬ 
vocable  restrictions  so  that  they  will  be 
available  only  if,  as,  and  when  tax  re¬ 
form,  interest  reform,  land  reform,  and 
various  legal  reforms  essential  to  the 
democratic  way  of  life  and  consonant 
with  freedom,  and  not  consonant  with 
any  other  form  of  government,  are 
adopted  by  our  Latin  American  neigh¬ 
bors. 

Madam  President,  we  will  not  help  that 
cause  by  agreeing  to  the  conference  re¬ 
port  today  before  we  consider  some  of  the 
other  issues.  For  that  reason  I  shall 
move  later,  as  I  close  my  speech,  to  post¬ 
pone  further  consideration  of  the  report 
until  at  least  August  1. 

But  speaking  about  the  need  for  ex¬ 
panding  our  economy,  I  sought  to  discuss 
the  subject  on  July  6,  after  I  had  pointed 
out  that  the  combined  debt  of  all  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  was  $504  bil¬ 
lion.  Of  that  $504  billion,  the  national 
debt  of  the  United  States  alone  was  $295 
billion,  leaving  the  combined  debt  of  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  at  $209  billion — 
many  billions  of  dollars  less  than  the 
debt  of  the  United  States  alone.  At  that 
time  I  suggested,  and  repeat  today,  that 
our  only  hope  of  reducing  that  debt  is  to 
expand  and  not  to  restrict  our  economy. 
If  we  would  expand  our  economy,  we 
must  expand  existing  businesses  as  well 
as  create  a  desire  on  the  part  of  entre¬ 
preneurs  to  start  new  businesses.  Most 
of  the  expansion  of  our  economy  will 
come  from  existing  businesses. 

I  am  disturbed  and  alarmed  at  the 
number  of  businessmen  who  say  to  me, 
“I  am  trying  to  get  my  business  in  the 
black  so  I  can  sell  it.”  Businessmen  are 
not  talking  about  expanding;  they  are 
talking  about  selling  their  businesses. 
That  attitude  will  not  result  in  an  ex¬ 
panding  economy.  I  should  like  to  see 
business  after  business  increase  its  ca¬ 
pacity  with  resulting  employment  power. 

Little  has  been  said  in  our  debates  in 
the  Senate  in  recent  weeks  about  the 


chronic  unemployment  problem  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  prospects  of  un¬ 
employment  increasing  as  automation 
increases.  Those  conditions  make  it  all 
the  more  important  that  we  try  to  do 
things  that  will  encourage  an  expansion 
of  existing  facilities  and  the  cx-eation  of 
new  business.  We  are  not  going  to  do  so 
with  a  52-percent  coi-porate  tax. 

I  made  my  suggestion  on  July  6  before 
I  read  anything  about  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  economists.  They  made  their 
recommendations  a  few  days  later. 
Senators  will  find  that  in  a  speech  on 
July  6  I  said  that  a  prima  facie  case  could 
be  made  for  reducing  corporate  taxes 
as  much  as  4  percent,  certainly  down  to 
50  pei-cent,  in  all  probability  to  48  per¬ 
cent;  and  I  think  a  good  prima  facie  case 
existed  for  cutting  such  taxes  to  46  per¬ 
cent. 

Now  some  of  the  leading  economists  in 
the  country  are  telling  us  the  same  thing. 
The  idea  did  not  come  out  of  my  head. 
It  was  only  the  result  of  reading  and 
studying  what  authoi-ities  in  the  field  had 
been  warning  the  Congress  about  for 
some  time.  Yet  we  continue  to  pour 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  into  for¬ 
eign  aid.  We  are  doing  little  for  our  own 
economy.  For  years  I  have  stood  with 
wonderful  colleagues  in  the  Senate  for  a 
•tax  reduction  to  the  lower  brackets.  I 
once  proposed  in  the  Senate  a  tax  reduc¬ 
tion  by  raising  the  personal  exemption 
to  $1,000.  We  were  finally  able  to  get 
a  vote  on  an  exemption  of  $800.  We  lost. 

But  had  we  adopted  either  the  $800 
or  the  $1,000  exemption  at  that  time,  in 
my  judgment  our  economy  would  be  more 
viable  and  healthy  than  it  is  at  the 
pi-esent  time. 

I  am  in  favor  of  taking  such  action 
now,  because  as  we  make  the  cuts  in  the 
lower  income  brackets  of  the  many,  the 
tax  experts  tell  me  that  such  savings  will 
flow,  almost  in  their  entirety,  into  the 
cash  registers  of  the  Main  Streets  of 
America.  That  kind  of  stimulation  is 
needed. 

As  a  devastating  argument  against  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  it  is  said, 
“Ah,  but  what  he  proposes,  of  course,  is 
to  inci'ease  the  deficit.  What  he  pro¬ 
poses  is  financial  irresponsibility,  because 
the  result  of  the  tax  program  that  he 
stands  for  is  bound  to  increase  the  na¬ 
tional  deficit.” 

So  it  is — but  temporarily. 

These  are  things  worse  than  a  tempo¬ 
rary  national  deficit.  Unemployed  peo¬ 
ple  are  woi'se  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  economic  plight.  Those  human  be¬ 
ings  are  entitled  to  our  protection  and 
our  assistance.  The  time  has  come  for 
us  to  give  some  attention  to  the  uixem- 
ployed  in  Amei'ica  in  many  ways.  One 
of  the  ways  we  can  do  so  is  through  the 
kind  of  tax  reduction  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  stands  for.  It 
would  help  to  expand  business  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  quick  increase  in  purchasing 
power  on  the  part  of  the  employees  who 
pay  taxes,  and  that  increase  in  their 
purchasing  power  would  create  new  jobs 
as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  econ¬ 
omy. 

At  the  rate  of  unemployment  and  un¬ 
used  production  we  are  now  experienc¬ 
ing,  we  are  going  to  have  considerable 
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deficits  anyway,  so  it  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  permit  a  deficit. 

Above  all,  I  am  more  interested  in 
doing  what  needs  to  be  done  in  our  own 
country  than  in  appropriating  so  much 
to  aid  the  needy  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
That  does  not  mean  that  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  aiding  the  needy  in  the  free 
nations  of  the  world.  But  if  I  have  to 
make  the  choice — and  I  think  the  choice 
is  before  us — as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  strengthen  now  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  this  country,  and  thereby  help 
the  American  people,  or  weaken  the 
economy  of  this  country,  in  order  to 
pour  millions  of  dollars  into  other  coun¬ 
tries,  in  some  instances  well  able  to  take 
care  of  their  own  needs  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  have  been  taking  care 
of  them,  my  choice  is  clear.  I  intend  to 
aid  my  own  country. 

The  economy  of  this  country,  I  say 
respectfully  but  critically,  is  not  being 
strengthened  by  Congress  in  this  session. 
We  are  not  strengthening  it  if  we  pass 
today  the  conference  report  on  foreign 
aid  until  we  come  closer  to  taking  a  look 
at  the  totality  of  the  economic  action 
in  this  coutry  prior  to  adjournment. 

I  have  a  few  other  statistics  with 
which  I  wish  to  refresh  the  memory  of 
the  Senate  today.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  figure  of  $295  billion  of  our  na¬ 
tional  debt  is  a  1961  figure.  We  know 
that  it  is  edging  over  the  $300  billion 
mark  by  the  end  of  1962. 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  II,  be¬ 
ginning  with  fiscal  year  1946,  we  have 
spent  about  $90  billion  in  foreign  aid, 
including  Public  Law  480  funds,  through 
fiscal  year  1961.  Again  I  respectfully  say 
to  my  friend  from  Alabama  that  that  is 
not  peanuts.  It  represents  what  I  said 
earlier  this  morning,  to  which  he  took 
exception,  of  our  pouring  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  through  foreign  aid 
into  various  countries  of  the  world.  I 
simply  say  that  the  time  h:,s  come  to  call 
a  halt  to  so  much,  to  take  a  look,  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  others  who  share  his  view¬ 
point  are  right  or  wror.i  when  we  say 
that  many  of  these  countries  can  do  a 
better  job  of  helping  themselves. 

I  have  already  talked  about  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  getting  adequate  support 
from  our  allies  by  way  of  either  economic 
aid  or  manpower  support  in  southeast 
Asia. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  things  about  NATO, 
for  I  believe  it  is  true  there  also.  Some¬ 
times  I  get  the  notion,  as  I  listen  to 
some  of  our  friends  from  Europe,  that 
they  are  laboring  under  the  illusion  that 
we  need  NATO  more  than  they  do.  Of 
course  that  is  not  the  case.  We  need 
NATO,  for  NATO  is  vital  to  the  defense 
of  freedom  in  the  world.  However,  let 
us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  our  Euro¬ 
pean  allies  need  it  to.  In  fact,  the  first 
assault  could  well  be  on  Europe.  Cer¬ 
tainly  from  the  standpoint  of  defense 
and  security,  we  need  it  less  than  these 
European  allies. 

So  I  say  that  our  grants  of  military 
aid  since  1946  through  1961  come  to 
about  $29  billion,  and  loans  of  military 
aid  come  to  about  $84  million.  Let  us 
take  a  look  at  that  figure:  $29  billion 


in  outright  grants,  complete  gifts,  for 
military  aid;  only  $84  million  in  loans. 

I  am  not  quarreling  with  the  action 
we  took  at  that  time,  because  many  of 
these  millions  were  given  to  Europe 
with  which  to  rehabilitate  Europe,  to 
build  up  the  defenses  of  Europe,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  imperialist 
governments  of  Germany  and  Italy. 
They  were  essential  to  their  defense  and 
ours.  Had  we  not  used  the  Marshall 
plan  and  the  NATO  fluids  in  order  to 
rebuild  Europe,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Europe  today  would  be  a  part 
of  the  Communist  area  of  the  world. 
Therefore,  let  no  one  say  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  deploring  what 
we  have  done. 

In  recent  years  I  have  been  critical 
of  our  foreign  aid  program,  and  I  have 
sought  to  add  amendments  to  it.  Some 
of  them  have  been  adopted.  I  have  been 
insisting  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  on  increasing  the  percentage  of 
loans  and  decreasing  the  percentage  of 
grants.  We  have  made  some  progress, 
I  respectfully  say,  but  not  enough.  I 
stand  ready  for  correction,  and  will  put 
the  exact  figure  in  the  Record  later,  if 
I  can  have  that  understanding,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  as  of  now  the  ratio  in  foreign 
aid  is  about  66  percent  grants  and  34 
percent  loans.  Counsel  for  the  commit¬ 
tee  tells  me  I  am  approximately  right. 
That  is  down  from  what  it  was  a  decade 
ago,  when  over  90  percent  was  outright 
gifts,  and  less  than  10  percent  loans. 

However,  let  us  not  be  misled  about 
the  loan  figure,  either,  because  a  loan 
is  no  better  than  the  possibility  of  its 
repayment.  Any  loan  that  does  not  re¬ 
sult  in  repayment  is,  in  fact,  a  gift.  We 
hope  that  the  repayment  record  will  im¬ 
prove,  but  there  is  adequate  ground  for 
improvement  in  the  record  of  the  re¬ 
payment  of  loans. 

The  point  I  am  seeking  to  drive  home 
is  that  we  have  poured,  not  millions,  but 
billions  of  dollars  into  the  defense  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  free  world  since 
1946.  One  of  the  reasons  that  these 
allies  and  other  free  nations  of  the  world 
have  such  a  small  national  debt  now, 
compared  to  ours,  is  that  the  American 
taxpayer  really  has  paid  off  their  debt 
for  them. 

It  is  finally  sinking  in  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer,  my  colleagues  will  find 
when  they  get  home  this  fall,  will  say 
to  them  in  increasing  numbers,  and  I 
believe  rightfully,  “When  are  you  going 
to  ask  the  taxpayers  of  other  free  coun¬ 
tries  to  assume  a  commensurate  burden 
with  us?” 

I  am  not  going  to  continue  to  vote  in¬ 
discriminately  for  foreign  aid  programs, 
as  we  have  been  doing.  The  cost  of 
NATO  should  be  shared  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  by  to  other  NATO  countries.  The 
cost  of  the  southeast  Asian  operation 
ought  to  be  shared  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  We  are  headed  for  very  serious 
trouble  if  we  set  ourselves  up  as  the 
police  force  of  the  world.  Theoretically 
and  philosophically,  the  United  Nations 
is  intended  for  that  purpose. 

I  will  continue  to  take  the  position  I 
have  been  taking  in  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  of  asking  pertinent 


questions  as  to  what  the  evidence  shows 
as  to  who  else  is  sufficiently  interested 
in  freedom  in  southeast  Asia  that  they 
are  willing  to  spend  their  money  and 
their  blood  along  with  ours.  The  time 
has  come  to  let  the  American  people 
fully  understand  that  we  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  operation  on  a  unilateral  basis  in 
southeast  Asia  without  an  increasing 
loss  of  American  lives.  I,  for  one,  do 
not  intend  to  ignore  the  French  history, 
for  France  sacrificed  thousands  of  the 
flower  of  her  manhood  for  years  in 
southeast  Asia,  trying  to  do  the  job  on  a 
unilateral  basis,  and  France  failed. 
What  happened  inside  France?  Read 
what  the  historians  are  already  writing 
about  that  era  of  French  history.  They 
point  out  that  the  French  policy  in 
southeast  Asia  finally  resulted  in  a  sit¬ 
uation  within  France  that  led  to  seri¬ 
ous  political  repercussions. 

I  view  with  great  concern  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  90  percent  or  greater  unilater¬ 
al  U.S.  action  in  Southeast  Asia,  with  a 
resulting  increase  in  the  loss  of  Ameri¬ 
can  boys;  for  when  those  flag-draped 
coffins  start  coming  back  to  the  ports  of 
the  West,  the  American  people  will  have 
a  good  many  questions  to  ask  about  who 
else  in  the  world  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  young  men  for  freedom  in  south¬ 
east  Asia.  I  know  the  flag  can  be  waved 
into  tatters,  seeking  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  we  can  do  it  alone.  But  we 
cannot  do  it  alone.  We  should  not  be 
expected  to  do  it  alone. 

In  my  judgment,  the  postponement  of 
action  on  the  foreign  aid  conference  re¬ 
port  for  a  few  days  will  be  about  as 
healthy  a  notice  as  we  can  serve  on  the 
world  about  our  increasing  concern  in 
the  whole  field  of  foreign  aid  that  we 
could  possibly  adopt  in  the  Senate. 
From  an  educational  standpoint  in  re¬ 
gard  to  enlightening  the  world  as  to  the 
concern  we  have  in  the  United  States 
Senate  about  the  whole  foreign  policy 
program,  we  should  postpone  until  Au¬ 
gust  1  the  further  consideration  of  the 
conference  report,  so  that  we  may  have 
more  time  in  which  to  study  it  and  gain 
a  better  idea  of  what  the  program  of 
the  Senate  will  be  with  respect  to  foreign 
trade  practices. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  that  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  thinks  that  a 
foreign  trade  bill  which  will  be  reported 
by  the  committee  will  sail  right  through 
this  body  without  any  suggestions  of 
amendments  or  without  any  amendments 
to  it.  It  is  my  judgment  that,  as  of  now, 
the  foreign  trade  bill,  when  it  comes  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  highly  enlightening  but  edu¬ 
cational  debate  for  several  days.  For 
example,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  offer  an  amendment  in  respect  to 
trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

As  I  stated  yesterday  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  day  before  as  a  witness  before 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  do  not 
propose  to  sit  in  the  Senate  and  vote  to 
liquidate  the  economy  of  my  State.  The 
lumber  issue  is  so  serious  that,  in  my 
judgment,  that  is  exactly  what  is  being 
done  by  our  failure  to  take  the  necessary 
protective  action  against  the  competi- 
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tion  of  Canadian  lumber,  which  is  sub¬ 
sidized,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
Canadian  Government.  The  lumber¬ 
men  of  my  State  of  Oregon  and  those  of 
Washington  are  not  concerned  about 
competing  with  Canadian  lumber  mills, 
but  they  are  concerned  about  competing 
with  the  Canadian  Government  assisted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  making  their  views  pretty 
clearly  known.  A  meeting  will  take 
place  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  tomorrow  night, 
which  I  shall  attend,  and  in  which  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  hear  a  considerable  amount  of 
opinion  expressed  to  me  by  lumbermen 
who  asked  for  the  meeting,  and  who 
have  made  very  clear  their  complete 
dissatisfaction  with  this  administration’s 
handling  of  the  lumber  issue.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  likewise  is 
completely  dissatisfied  with  this  ad¬ 
ministration’s  handling  of  the  lumber 
issue,  because  of  the  more  than  200  lum¬ 
ber  mills  which  have  been  shut  down  in 
my  State  in  the  last  12  months. 

In  due  course  of  time,  in  connection 
with  the  debate  which  will  undoubtedly 
develop  during  the  consideration  of  the 
foreign  trade  bill,  I  shall  present  a  large 
pile  of  the  auctioneers’  announcements 
and  descriptions  of  the  property  of  mill 
after  mill  which  has  been  put  up  for 
auction  as  junk. 

I  have  said  to  this  administration: 
“Your  policy  on  lumber  amounts  to  ex¬ 
porting  American  jobs  to  Canada.”  I  do 
not  propose  to  increase  American  unem¬ 
ployment.  I  am  not  impressed  with  the 
Maritime  Administration’s  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  That 
is  why  I  replied  to  it  the  day  before 
yesterday,  when  Mr.  Alexander,  the 
Administrator,  was  present.  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  did  not  propose  a  single  alterna¬ 
tive  suggestion  as  to  what  might  be  done 
about  the  crisis  in  American  lumber. 
The  attitude  of  this  administration  to 
date  has  been  an  attitude  of  no  action. 
So  I  have  invited  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  come  out  to  Oregon  and 
explain  his  position  to  the  people  of  my 
State.  Let  him  come  out  to  Oregon  and 
justify  to  the  people  of  that  State — yes, 
and  to  the  people  of  Washington  and  of 
Idaho,  also — the  great  shot. in  the  arm 
to  the  Canadian  economy  which  we  gave 
not  so  many  days  ago  to  the  tune  of 
many  millions  of  dollars,  on  what  I 
know  is  the  theory,  and  not  only  the 
theory,  but  the  explanation,  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  that  if  it  were  not  given, 
there  would  be  economic  chaos  in 
Canada. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  United 
States  made  these  millions  of  dollars  of 
loans  to  Canada,  what  did  Canada  do? 
Canada  proceeded  to  increase  the  im¬ 
posts  and  duties  on  a  whole  series  of 
American  goods  to  be  shipped  into 
Canada.  Some  reciprocity,  this.  Some 
appreciation,  this. 

Western  Senators  have  suggested 
modifications  of  the  Jones  Act  or  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Jones  Act,  and  some  of  us 
have  suggested  that  a  temporary  quota 
be  placed  on  Canadian  lumber  coming 
into  this  country.  We  believed  our  pro¬ 
posal  was  fair.  We  sought  a  temporary 
quota  to  be  fixed  at  the  point  of  the  last 
10-year  average  of  importation  of  Cana¬ 


dian  lumber  to  the  United  States.  We 
proposed  that  Canadian  lumber  might 
continue  to  come  into  the  United  States 
free  up  to  that  average  point  of  the  last 
10  years.  But  at  that  point  we  proposed 
that  Canada  pay  an  import  duty,  so  as 
to  put  Canadian  producers  on  an  equal 
plane  with  American  mills. 

Madam  President,  as  you  well  know, 
because  you  have  attended  these  confer¬ 
ences,  we  have  never  at  any  time  asked 
to  put  a  tariff  duty  on  Canadian  lumber, 
on  a  temporary  basis,  at  a  point  that 
would  put  our  mills  in  a  position  where 
they  would  have  a  competitive  advantage 
over  Canadian  mills.  We  have  asked 
only  for  a  temporary  quota,  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  our  mills  to  compete 
equally  with  the  Canadian  mills;  be¬ 
cause,  given  an  equal  break,  we  can  com¬ 
pete.  That  has  been  our  position. 

That  has  been  our  position.  But  what 
do  we  get  from  this  administration? 
What  do  we  get  from  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment?  What  do  we  get  from  the 
Maritime  Commission?  What  do  we  get 
from  the  State  Department?  What  do 
we  get  from  the  White  House?  “No”; 
that  is  their  answer.  And  I  am  fed  up 
with  it,  and  my  people  are  fed  up  with 
it.  It  cannot  be  justified. 

Oh,  we  are  told  they  will  take  it  under 
study,  and  will  appoint  a  new  study 
committee.  But  Madam  President,  this 
administration  is  becoming  as  bad  as 
the  last  administration  insofar  as  study 
processes  are  concerned.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  has  the  facts  on  the  Canadian 
lumber  problem.  There  is  not  a  single 
fact  involved  in  this  issue  that  this  ad¬ 
ministration  does  not  know. 

So  again  I  say,  “Come  on,  give  us 
some  action;  we  are  entitled  to  it” — be¬ 
cause  I  take  the  President  at  his  word, 
and  he  means  his  word.  I  say  that  in 
my  judgment  the  President  has  not  been 
fully  informed  by  his  advisers  in  regard 
to  what  the  facts  are.  I  think  he  sim¬ 
ply  has  not  had  time  to  fully  inform 
himself.  But  I  wish  to  say  the  facts  are 
against  his  administration;  and  the  time 
has  come  for  the  President  to  issue  some 
orders  in  regard  to  this  lumber  problem, 
or  come  out  and  tell  my  people  his  jus¬ 
tification  for  giving  this  great  loan  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  Canada — and  I  am 
for  the  loan — but  not  taking  a  course  of 
action  which  will  protect  our  lumber 
mills  from  going  broke.  Madam  Pres¬ 
ident,  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  if  we 
do  not  do  this,  the  economy  of  Canada 
will  go  broke;  but  I  repeat  my  question 
to  the  President;  “Mr.  President,  what 
am  I  going  to  say  to  the  lumber  mills 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  are  going 
broke  because  of  the  failure  of  your  ad¬ 
ministration  to  give  to  the  lumber  in¬ 
dustry  the  protection  it  has  a  right  to 
expect  from  any  administration? 

“How  do  you  justify  furnishing  Can¬ 
ada  a  market  at  the  expense  not  of  the 
entire  country  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest?”  The  President  told 
us  that  he  did  not  intend  by  his  trade 
program  to  do  in-eparable  injury  to 
American  industry.  But  I  say  today, 
from  this  floor,  to  the  President,  that 
by  this  action  he  is  doing  it — not  person¬ 
ally,  but  through  his  administration,  for, 
in  view  of  the  facts,  it  is  clear  that  U.S. 
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lumber  mills  are  going  broke,  and  that 
fact  does  not  give  aid  to  the  increasing 
numbers  of  people  in  my  State  who  are 
unemployed. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  very  eloquent  com¬ 
ments  on  this  matter — not  only  those  in 
regard  to  the  lumber  industry — and  I 
am  in  accord  with  his  views  on  the  facts 
he  has  advanced  in  that  connection. 

I  should  like  to  ask  him  why  it  is  that 
Canadian  lumber  has  such  a  competitive 
advantage  over  lumber  coming  from  the 
Senator’s  State  and  from  other  North¬ 
west  States? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President  I  am 
delighted  to  reply  to  the  Senator’s  ques¬ 
tion,  particuarly  at  a  time  when  my  dis¬ 
tinguished,  lovely,  and  very  able  col¬ 
league  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  is  in  the  chair. 
My  colleague  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  on  the  Jones  Act;  and 
that  bill  deals  with  one  phase  of  this 
problem.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson]  and  I  and  other  Sena¬ 
tors  have  introduced  another  bill,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  same  act.  In  that  way,  we 
are  able  to  approach  this  matter  with  al¬ 
ternative  proposals.  I  have  commended 
my  colleague  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  for  the 
introduction  of  her  bill,  and  I  repeat  that 
commendation  today,  because  I  thought 
we  should  get  both  alternatives  before 
the  administration.  Her  bill  proposes 
that  the  Jones  Act  be  repealed.  The 
Magnuson  bill  proposes  that  the  Jones 
Act  be  modified  in  regard  to  the  freight 
costs  for  lumber. 

As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
knows,  our  American  lumber  mills  have 
to  ship  their  lumber  in  American  bot¬ 
toms  ;  they  cannot  use  foreign  ships.  The 
Jones  Act  is  an  old  one;  it  has  been  on 
the  statute  books  for  approximately  34 
years.  It  is  a  defense  act ;  it  was  put  on 
the  statute  books  in  order  to  protect  the 
American  merchant  marine,  because  it 
was  recognized — and  rightly  so — that  we 
sorely  need  a  merchant  marine  for  secu¬ 
rity  and  defense  purposes  in  time  of  war, 
as  well  as  for  economic  reasons  in  time 
of  peace.  And  how  right  we  were,  for  I 
happen  to  know  that — although  I  shall 
not  repeat  the  details  now — as  a  result 
of  a  certain  judicial  job  I  did  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  World  War 
II,  in  connection  with  helping  to  get 
some  radio  operators  to  man  new  Amer¬ 
ican  ships.  At  that  time  we  had  lost  a 
very  large  number  of  radio  operators, 
along  with  other  personnel,  because  our 
losses  of  convoys  in  World  War  II  were 
much  greater  than  the  American  pepole 
realized  at  the  time;  and  the  Jones  Act 
was  put  on  the  books  in  order  to  give  the 
American  people  some  reasonable  guar¬ 
antee  that  we  would  always  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  merchant  marine.  So  it  provided 
that  American  industry,  in  shipping  lum¬ 
ber,  for  example,  from  the  west  coast  to 
the  east  coast — and  it  is  in  the  East  that 
we  have  this  competition  with  Canada; 
it  is  primarily  in  the  East,  and  also  in  the 
Middle  West — would  have  to  use  Amer¬ 
ican  bottoms.  But  the  Canadian  mills 
of  British  Columbia  ship  their  lumber 
to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  in 
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foreign  bottoms,  and  thereby  save  many 
dollars  per  thousand  board  feet.  As  is  to 
be  expected,  there  is  some  dispute  in  the 
record  as  to  how  much  of  a  saving  that 
is ;  but  the  figures  vary  all  the  way  from 
$2  to  one  figure  which  I  recall  in  the 
hearings — $14. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Thirteen  dollars. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
says  the  figure  is  $13.  My  own  judgment 
is  that,  on  the  average,  the  Canadian 
mills  obtain  approximately  a  $7  per 
thousand  board  feet  advantage,  right 
there. 

Mr.  BUSH.  What  is  the  price  involved, 
and  what  percentage  is  the  advantage? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  depends  on  the 
type  of  lumber;  but  this  lumber  is  selling 
for  $40  or  $50  or  $60  per  thousand  board 
feet. 

Mr.  BUSH.  So  the  percentage  differ¬ 
ence  is  more  than  10  percent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh,  yes;  the  difference 
is  substantial.  In  fact,  our  lumber  oper¬ 
ators  say  that  if  this  were  the  only  ad¬ 
vantage  the  Canadian  mills  had,  they 
could  not  compete  successfully.  A  rela¬ 
tively  small  percentage  of  lumber  is 
shipped  by  water.  Most  of  it  goes  by 
rail;  but  it  is  the  coastal  mills  which 
usually  use  ocean  freight  which  are  hav¬ 
ing  the  most  trouble.  At  one  time  we 
enjoyed  90  percent  of  this  Midwest- 
Eastern  market;  but  the  last  figures  I 
saw  showed  that  we  are  down  to  30 
percent. 

Oh,  the  statistician^  downtown  are  re¬ 
markable  creatures.  They  like  to  talk 
in  terms  of  averages.  But,  you  see,  a 
U.S.  lumber  mill  goes  broke  often  be¬ 
cause  of  its  location  in  respect  to  the 
competitive  advantage  that  a  Cana¬ 
dian  mill  has  over  it.  So  I  have 
talked  about  the  more  than  200  mills  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  that  have 
closed  their  doors  in  the  last  12  months; 
but  this  Government  sits  idly  by  and 
does  nothing  about  it,  even  though  this 
administration  has  been  told  about  this 
situation  for  months. 

We  may  not  have  many  votes,  but  we 
belong  to  the  Union.  And,  Madam 
President,  there  is  much  in  the  sentence 
I  just  spoke,  for  '.he  tidewater  mills  are 
the  ones  that  are  closing  down — the 
mills  in  the  coastal  towns,  rather  than 
the  mills  in  the  interior,  although  many 
of  the  interior  mills  are  closing,  too.  But 
I  refer  now  particularly  to  the  tide¬ 
water  mills,  those  along  the  coast — 
mills  which,  in  many  instances,  have  no 
railroad  facilities;  in  many  instances 
there  is  no  railroad  for  miles.  They  are 
dependent  upon  water  transportation, 
and  our  Government  sits  idly  by,  and 
provides  them  with  no  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  equal  to  that  of  the  Canadian 
mill,  because  we  say,  “We  are  not  going 
to  touch  the  Jones  Act.” 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Jones 
Act  is  no  sacred  cow  in  our  economy. 

I  am  in  favor  of  keeping  the  Jones  Act,  or 
at  least  drastically  modifying  it,  al¬ 
though  my  colleague  has  a  pretty  tough 
case  to  answer.  She  points  out  that, 
after  all,  there  are  relatively  few  mari¬ 
time  workers  left.  I  think  her  figures  are 
that  there  are  some  400  or  900  maritime 
workers  involved  in  manning  those 
ships. 


Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
are  there  other  factors - 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  coming  to  them. 
Unfortunately,  the  Senator  has  asked 
me  a  question  in  regard  to  which  the  in¬ 
formation  and  answer  I  have  are  full  to 
the  brim,  and  I  welcome  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  once  again  try  to  educate  my 
administration  with  respect  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  I  just  hope  some  time  somebody 
down  there  will  join  a  reading  society 
and  read,  because  we  have  put  this  in 
print  time  and  time  again.  I  have  al¬ 
most  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
in  this  administration,  at  the  upper  level, 
a  new  nonreading  society  in  American 
politics. 

Let  me  give  another  cause  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  that  the  Canadian 
mills  have  over  the  American  mills - 

Mr.  BUSH.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
parenthetically,  that  I  am  sympathetic 
with  his  educational  exercise. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  my  best  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  administration  when  it  was  of 
the  same  party  as  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  nonpartisan  in 
this  effort.  I  am  trying  to  do  the  same 
for  my  administration. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  afraid  the  Senator 
will  have  a  more  difficult  task  this  time, 
and  I  am  sympathetic  with  his  efforts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  have  any  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  administration  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut,  but  I  never  give 
up  hope.  I  hope  I  shall  have  more  suc¬ 
cess  with  this  one.  I  speak  jocularly  in 
that  respect. 

All  joking  aside,  let  me  give  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  next  point,  which  shows  the 
great  advantage  the  Canadian  mill  has 
over  the  American  mill.  The  Canadian 
Government,  as  a  matter  of  governmen¬ 
tal  policy,  has  made  it  very  clear — and 
we  put  into  the  record  in  our  hearings 
the  statements  of  their  officials — that 
they  will  see  to  it  that  the  Canadian 
mills  get  their  logs  at  a  price  consid¬ 
erably  below  the  price  for  which  the 
American  mills  get  their  logs  from  our 
Government.  This  raises  the  whole 
question  of  the  service  policy  in  the 
lumber  industry. 

Let  me  stick  with  the  Canadian  situa¬ 
tion  first.  Our  lumbermen  will  tell  us — 
and  I  have  gone  into  the  matter  enough 
to  satisfy  myself  that  they  are  unanswer¬ 
ably  right — that  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  cooperative;  that  the  Canadian 
Government  sees  that  the  Canadian  mills 
are  sold  Government  logs  at  a  price  much 
below  that  at  which  the  American  mills 
can  buy  logs,  so  that  they  cannot  suc¬ 
cessfully  compete  with  the  Canadian 
mills  at  the  price  which  the  American 
mills  have  to  pay  for  their  logs. 

The  Forest  Service  will  throw  back  at 
us  immediately,  “Ah,  but  the  American 
buyers,  when  we  have  these  auctions  for 
American  logs,  bid  up  the  price  above 
even  the  appraised  price  that  we  put 
on  the  logs.” 

They  think  the  unthinking  will  stop  at 
that  point  and  that  they  will  rationalize 
that  it  is  a  justification  for  the  American 
Forest  Service  policy.  But  the  Forest 
Service  policy  of  our  Government  can¬ 
not  be  justified.  That  is  why  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  been  hearing  me  and  others 
from  the  West  say  the  time  has  come 


to  get  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  back  into 
the  Government,  under  the  control  of 
the  Government,  subject  to  the  policies 
given  the  Forest  Service  to  administer. 

That  is  not  what  has  happened  in  the 
Forest  Service  over  the  years.  The  For¬ 
est  Service  has  become  a  little  dynasty 
of  its  own,  practically  independent  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  So,  when  we 
call  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  testimony  at  a  Senate  hearing,  who 
comes?  The  head  of  the  Forest  Service, 
but  no  one  from  the  secretariat  level  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  is 
supposed  to  have  under  his  jurisdiction 
supervision  of  the  Forest  Service,  does 
not  appear.  We  listen  to  the  techni¬ 
cians. 

There  is  another  great  department 
which  has  jurisdiction  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  people’s  timber, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  its 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  When 
the  Department  of  Interior  is  called  upon 
to  send  a  witness,  who  comes?  Either 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Un¬ 
der  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  speak  for 
the  Interior  Department  policy,  and  he 
brings  technicians  from  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  with  him.  There  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
those  two  departments.  This  raises  an 
issue  of  what  kind  of  Forest  Service  pol¬ 
icy  we  have.  We  have  one  that  needs 
thorough  revamping,  revision,  and  over¬ 
hauling. 

I  have  said  to  Mr.  Freeman,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  I  said  it  to  him  as 
recently  as  yesterday,  in  a  letter,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  a  firm 
duty  to  make  clear  to  the  lumber  industry 
that  he,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is 
going  to  be  the  final  determiner  of  For¬ 
est  Service  policy,  and  not  the  techni¬ 
cians  in  the  Forest  Service. 

An  interesting  case  is  being  made  to 
show  that  the  policy  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  is  to  sell  Federal 
power  as  cheaply  and  as  widely  as  pos¬ 
sible,  whereas  the  Forest  Service  policy 
is  to  restrict  sales  and  keep  prices  up. 

One  might  almost  conclude  that  a  lot 
of  competition  is  needed  in  the  case  of  a 
Government  enterprise  as  much  as  in 
private  enterprise. 

The  Forest  Service  should  take  lessons 
from  the  BPA  in  how  to  serve  prospec¬ 
tive  customers,  how  to  stimulate  busi¬ 
ness  activity  in  the  region  it  serves,  and 
how  to  create  jobs  instead  of  eliminating 
them. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Would  the  Senator  care 
to  tell  us  how  it  is  that  the  Canadian 
Government  makes  logs  available  to  Ca¬ 
nadian  mills  at  so  much  lower  prices? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  owns  the  logs.  This  is  Canadian 
governmental  property.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  sells  it  to  the  mills. 

Mr.  BUSH.  So  it  is  Government- 
owned  property? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  Government- 
owned  property.  In  fact,  most  of  our 
lumber  mills  buy  U.S.-owned  lumber. 
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Mr.  BUSH.  Are  not  our  lands  leased 
to  private  operation? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Does  the  Government  sell 
logs  to  our  lumber  mills? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Government  sells 
logs  to  our  lumber  mills  under  the  so- 
called  auction  system,  wherein  the  Forest 
Service  puts  on  the  logs  an  appraisal 
price  below  which  they  cannot  go.  In 
my  judgment,  the  appraisal  price  is  too 
high  to  begin  with,  but  the  Forest  Service 
policy  is  a  restrictive  policy  that  does  not 
offer  our  lumber  mills  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  logs  to  operate.  So  they  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  lumber  operators. 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  a  summary  of 
the  testimony  of  a  mill  operator,  because 
I  hit  them  with  this  argument  every 
time  I  go  to  a  lumbermen’s  meeting.  I 
have  said,  “All  right,  give  me  an  answer 
to  the  Forest  Service’s  arguments.” 

Right  into  my  teeth  they  say,  “Yes, 
Mr.  Senator,  the  lumber  operators  bid 
for  these  logs  at  prices  higher  than  their 
appraised  value.  That  happens.” 

Well,  here  is  the  testimony  of  a  lum¬ 
ber  operator:  "What  would  you  do,  Mr. 
Senator?  You  bought  a  mill.  You  are 
employing  X  number  of  men.  If  you  idle 
that  mill,  it  still  cost  you  a  great  amount 
of  money  to  keep  it  idle.  Just  closing 
down  the  mill  does  not  mean  you  are 
saved  a  heavy  expense.  You  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  those  workers,  so  you  go 
to  the  auction.  You  have  to  buy  some 
logs  if  you  are  going  to  stay  in  business. 
You  always  hope  the  price  will  go  Up 
in  the  next  12  months.  You  always  have 
to  decide,  ‘How  much  will  I  lose  if  I  buy 
logs  at  the  price  the  other  competitors 
will  force  me  to  pay,  compared  to  what  I 
will  lose  if  I  close  my  mill?’  ” 

I  know  these  lumber  operators.  They 
are  a  group  of  men  of  deep  social  con¬ 
science.  They  do  not  like  to  lay  off 
men.  They  do  not  like  to  see  families 
on  relief. 

Furthermore,  the  lumber  operator 
says,  “And  you  have  another  selfish  in¬ 
terest,  Mr.  Senator,  in  regard  to  clos¬ 
ing  down  the  mill.  You  hope  to  re¬ 
open.  If  you  close  down,  the  men  may 
not  be  around  later.  They  will  not 
stay  there.  If  you  open  12  months  later, 
you  may  have  great  difficulty  getting 
the  men  you  need.  You  will  lose  your 
experienced  men.” 

After  all,  there  are  dollars  and  cents 
involved  in  keeping  a  crew,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  who 
is  a  distinguished  businessman,  knows. 
There  is  no  economy  in  closing  down  for 
8  or  9  months,  or  for  10  months,  and 
then  opening  up,  getting  more  men — 
men  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  saws, 
men  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  sit¬ 
uation,  men  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  operation.  There  is  a  great  loss  if 
it  is  necessary  to  retrain  within  the 
plant  the  new  employees  needed. 

So  it  is  asked,  “What  do  we  do?”  The 
answer  is,’  “We  bid  to  get  the  timber, 
more  than  we  know  we  ought  to  bid  and 
more  than  we  know  we  can  get  out  of 
it  at  present  prices,  in  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  great  resurgence  in  the 
housing  program,  in  the  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  great  resurgence  in  the  build¬ 


ing  program  across  the  country,  in  the 
hope  that  the  prices  will  go  up.” 

They  gamble.  Who  does  not,  in  busi¬ 
ness?  So  they  give  that  explanation. 

“But,”  it  may  be  asked,  “what  can 
we  do  about  it,  Mr.  Senator?”  I  am  glad 
to  answer  the  question  as  to  what  we 
can  do  about  it. 

The  Forest  Service  has  what  is  known 
as  an  allowable  cut  figure  for  every  na¬ 
tional  forest  in  this  country.  The  Forest 
Service  determines  what  is  the  conser¬ 
vation  point.  The  Forest  Service  deter¬ 
mines  how  much  timber  can  be  taken 
out  of  the  Willamette  Forest,  the  Sins- 
law  Forest,  the  Umpqua  Forest,  or  any 
of  the  other  national  forests,  to  main¬ 
tain  a  sound,  sustained  yield  program, 
which  is  what  we  call  the  conservation 
program,  to  provide  for  a  cut  that  will 
not  go  further  than  the  regrowth,  a  cut 
which  will  guarantee  to  American  boys 
and  girls  100  years  from  today  adequate 
timber  with  which  to  build  their  houses. 
That  is  known  as  the  allowable  cut  fig¬ 
ure. 

But  the  lumbermen  will  tell  us  that 
the  Forest  Service  does  not  begin  to 
approach  the  allowable  cut.  Again,  the 
Forest  Service  talks  in  terms  of  aver¬ 
ages. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Cliff,  the  head 
of  the  Forest  Service,  is  a  little  piqued 
at  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  be¬ 
cause  I  said  he  did  a  “snow  job”  on  us — 
or  tried  to  do  it,  in  the  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate.  But  I  did  not  agree 
to  what  he  said,  because  I  knew  his  aver¬ 
ages  bore  very  little  relationship  to  the 
reality  of  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
Forest  Service  in  national  forest  after 
national  forest.  I  say  to  Mr.  Cliff  today 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  “You  tried 
to  do  a  ‘snow  job"  on  us,  but  you  did  not 
get  by  with  it.”  And  I  say,  “Mr.  Cliff, 
I  am  still  waiting  for  the  Forest  Service 
to  go  ahead  with  the  reforms  of  pro¬ 
cedure  necessary  in  order  to  protect  to  a 
greater  degree  than  you  are  now  pro¬ 
tecting  the  legitimate  economic  interests 
and  rights  of  the  lumber  industry  of  my 
State,  including  not  only  the  operators 
of  the  mills  but  also  the  workers  in  the 
mills  and  the  businessmen  in  the  lumber 
communities,  who  are  all  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  for  their  prosperity  and  liveli¬ 
hood  upon  a  mill  located  in  their  midst.” 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut,  the  chief  source  of  income  for  the 
people  of  my  State  is  lumber.  We  are 
what  is  often  called  a  one-economy 
State.  We  are  a  lumber  State.  I  pray 
that  soon  we  shall  have  such  a  diversity 
in  my  State  that  we  shall  not  be  so  de¬ 
pendent  upon  lumber,  but  we  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  it,  so  the  Forest  Service 
has  a  responsibility  to  proceed  to  offer 
more  timber  for  sale,  to  come  nearer  to 
the  allowable  cut;  and  that  is  all  the 
present  activity  means. 

What  is  the  alibi  of  the  Forest  Service? 
They  say,  “Oh,  but  you  people  in  Con¬ 
gress  do  not  give  us  enough  money.” 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  come  back  to  that 
after  the  question,  because  I  want  to  pin 
that  down  today. 


Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  has  painted 
a  very  dramatic  and  serious  picture.  I 
am  sympathetic  along  with  him. 

In  my  State  we  face  possibilities  of  a 
similarly  tragic  nature,  if  the  trade  bill 
sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  House  should 
be  put  into  effect  by  this  administration 
without  some  amendments.  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  hear  that  the  Senator  plans 
to  offer  some  amendments.  They  are  in 
line,  in  a  general  way,  with  my  own 
thinking  about  the  bill. 

The  Senator  mentioned  that  several 
hundred  people  might  be  put  out  of  work 
in  mill  A,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  other 
mills  involved.  The  Senator  mentioned 
that  100  mills  have  shut  down  or  might 
have  to  shut  down,  in  view  of  the  desper¬ 
ately  competitive  situation. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  the  people 
in  that  area  who  have  been  put  out  of 
work,  or  those  who  have  the  mills  which 
have  had  to  shut  down,  will  get  very 
much  comfort  out  of  the  so-called  trade 
and  life  adjustment  features  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Trade  Act?  I  wonder  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  any  view  about  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
how  they  feel  about  it.  They  are  hand¬ 
ing  out  handbills  at  the  entrances  to 
some  of  our  mills. 

Did  I  put  that  into  the  Record  on 
July  6?  No.  I  put  it  in  my  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  President. 

I  will  tell  Senators  about  the  hand¬ 
bill,  which  is  being  handed  out  at  some 
mills.  It  says : 

Wanted:  700  Japanese  people.  Must  be 
citizens  of  Japan.  Apply  for  visas  to  Senator 
Morse,  of  Oregon,  and  Mrs.  Edith  Green,  of 
Oregon.  Jobs  are  available  in  plywood  fac¬ 
tories  and  offices  as  soon  as  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
trade  bill  passes.  Rice  wiU  be  furnished. 
Wages  will  be  the  same  as  those  paid  in 
Japan.  Other  fringe  benefits  wiU  be  paid  the 
same  as  in  Japan.  Applications  taken  at 
Irving  Road,  just  off  Highway  99. 

That  is  their  answer  to  this  adminis¬ 
tration  in  connection  with  another  phase 
of  this  problem,  which  I  shall  discuss 
later. 

I  am  not  in  a  hurry  to  vote  on  this  con¬ 
ference  report.  I  might  as  well  make  the 
record  now  as  well  as  at  another  time, 
so  I  will  make  it  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  feel  that  he  could  multiply  the  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  lumber  industry  and  what 
has  happened  there,  as  so  ably  described, 
many,  many  times,  perhaps  even  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times,  if  we  should  get  free 
trade  in  America  and  should  pass  the 
President’s  proposed  trade  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  suggesting  we  not 
act  on  the  conference  report  on  foreign 
aid  until  we  first  give  consideration  to 
the  trade  bill  and  to  the  tax  bill,  because 
they  are  all  inseparable,  intermingled 
economic  issues.  We  ought  to  take  a 
look  at  the  whole  picture  before  we  de¬ 
cide  to  act  on  this  conference  report,  be¬ 
cause  we  may  find  ourselves  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  we  shall  wish  to  send  it  back  to 
conference  with  instructions. 

Here  is  one  vote  to  do  it — here  is  one 
vote  to  do  it,  I  say,  if  we  cannot  get  some 
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relief  from  the  administration  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  type  of  problems  I  raise  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  Senator.  I  shall  vote  that 
way  myself. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  come  back  to 
this  point  I  was  making  in  regard  to  what 
is  the  reaction  of  our  workers  in  my 
State.  I  tell  Senators,  this  is  too  hot  to 
handle — too  hot  to  handle  if  one  tries  to 
sustain  the  administration’s  policy.  So 
I  have  invited  the  President  out  to  see 
what  kind  of  a  job  he  can  do  with  this 
“hot  potato.” 

Mr.  WILEY.  Is  he  going? 

Mr.  MORSE.  All  joking  aside,  we 
must  protect  our  own  economy  if  we  are 
going  to  protect  our  security.  We  are 
not  protecting  our  economy. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Do  these  workers  realize 
what  the  trade  bill  that  the  Senator  is 
discussing  would  do  with  respect  to  their 
own  lives,  and  that  the  answer  to  the 
unemployed  will  be  to  put  them  on  the 
dole  and  try  to  retrain  millworkers  in 
the  lumber  mills  for  some  other  occupa¬ 
tion,  moving  them  to  some  other  part 
of  the  country?  Have  the  people  in  Ore¬ 
gon  considered  that  possibility  yet? 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  all  honesty,  I  do  not 
believe  that,  as  of  now,  the  people  could 
pass  an  examination  on  the  foreign  trade 
bill,  and  they  should  not  be  expected  to 
do  so.  But  I  will  tell  the  Senator  what 
they  have  a  right  to  expect.  They  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  take  the  facts  to  them. 

I  intend  to  do  so. 

Madam  President,  one  of  the  reasons 
that  the  Forest  Service  gives  for  not  put¬ 
ting  logs  up  for  sale  to  the  extent  of  the 
allowable  cut  in  the  various  forests  is 
that  Congress  has  not  appropriated 
enough  money  for  the  necessary  person¬ 
nel  to  prepare  for  the  sale.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  “phony”  from  two  standpoints. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  business  oper¬ 
ation.  It  is  a  proprietary  operation  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  not  sound 
business  to  let  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
board  feet  of  overripe,  diseased,  insect- 
infected,  and  windblown  timber  go  to 
waste.  So  I  am  sorry  that  the  Forest 
Service  plays  that  kind  of  politics  on  the 
issue. 

To  the  Forest  Service  I  say,  “All  you 
are  doing  by  that  below-the-belt  polit¬ 
ical  argument  is  putting  your  friends  in 
Congress”— and  I  happen  to  be  a  friend 
of  a  sound  forest  program — “in  such  a 
position  that  all  they  can  do  is  to  take 
the  facts  to  the  American  people,  and 
those  facts  will  not  accrue  to  the  credit 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.” 

What  the  Forest  Service  had  better  do 
is  to  cooperate  with  us  in  trying  to  man¬ 
age  the  forests  on  a  better  business  man¬ 
agement  basis  than  the  record  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  date  shows. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  gather  from  the 
remarks  of  the  able  Senator  that  the 
reason  lumbermen  pay  higher  prices  for 


the  logs  than  they  would  like  to  is  that 
there  is  such  a  shortage  of  them  at  the 
public  auction.  If  more  logs  were  sold 
at  auction — perhaps  if  twice  as  many 
were  offered — the  price  would  be  less. 
Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  point  I  make. 
Year  after  year  the  Congress  has  been 
appropriating  to  the  Forest  Service  more 
money  than  the  Forest  Service  has  re¬ 
quested.  We  have  to  cram  it  down  their 
throats.  In  fairness  to  the  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice,  it  must  comply  with  the  budgetary 
requests  of  the  President  through  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  But  it  is  not 
“cricket”  for  the  Forest  Service  to  try 
to  pass  the  buck  to  our  constituents  and 
leave  the  impression  with  our  constitu¬ 
ents  that  we  in  the  Congress  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  fact  that  the  Service  does 
not  put  up  more  timber  for  sale  when 
year  after  year  it  asks  for  much  too 
little  money  in  order  to  reach  the  al¬ 
lowable  cut. 

We  are  talking  about  something  which 
in  the  long  run,  does  not  cost  the  tax¬ 
payer  a  red  cent.  The  money  the  Con¬ 
gress  makes  available  to  the  Forest 
Service  for  the  necessary  personnel  to 
administer  the  allowable  cut  in  our  na¬ 
tional  forests  pays  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  many,  many  times  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation.  By  not 
offering  sales  up  to  the  allowable  cut — 
and  I  speak  advisedly — the  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice  is  wasting  many  millions  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  dollars  each  year  in  respect  to 
overripe,  diseased,  and  windblown  timber 
alone.  If  we  could  only  get  out  from 
under  the  allowable  cut  program  the 
diseased,  overripe,  and  windblown  tim¬ 
ber,  the  return  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  from  the  sale  of  that  tim¬ 
ber  would  make  whatever  appropriation 
is  provided  for  the  Forest  Service  de 
minimis  in  comparison. 

Neither  the  Forest  Service  nor  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  re¬ 
peal  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
It  is  that  simple.  The  reason  the  price 
increases  above  the  appraised  value  is 
that  only  a  limited  supply  of  logs  is 
available  on  which  lumbermen  can  bid. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  For  example,  to  use 
a  figure,  if  only  1,000  logs  are  available 
when  2,000  logs  are  needed,  the  buyers 
will  naturally  bid  up  the  price. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Or  else  the  mill  will  be 
closed.  As  I  have  said,  mills  are  not 
closed  for  nothing.  The  companies 
would  lose  both  ways. 

So  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush], 
one  of  the  things  that  can  be  done  to 
meet  the  competition  is  to  see  that  at 
least  we  get  the  allowable  cut  of  logs 
up  to  the  point  where  we  provide  the 
amount  of  logs  that  will  meet  the  de¬ 
mand. 

I  point  out  a  great  conflict  in  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  management  of  the 
Federal  forests.  Some  have  asked, 
“Why  should  not  the  auction  procedure 
be  modified  so  that  logs  would  be  sold 
according  to  a  negotiated  procedure  by 
which  the  logs  would  be  offered  to  mill 
A,  mill  B,  mill  C,  and  mill  D  on  a  ne¬ 
gotiated  contract  basis?” 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  pressure  in 
the  lumber  industry  for  that  approach. 


I  have  opposed  that  approach.  I  am  still 
opposed  to  that  approach.  Many  lum¬ 
bermen  do  not  like  that.  But  the  Forest 
Service  is  also  the  business  manager 
for  the  people  in  that  public  business, 
and  it  has  an  obligation  to  see  to  it  that 
a  fair  price  is  obtained  for  the  timber. 
Some  lumbermen  will  say  to  me,  “Sen¬ 
ator,  of  course,  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  will  continue  to  reduce  the  price; 
and  therein  lies  an  economic  danger.” 

But,  as  I  have  said  to  the  administra¬ 
tion,  I  have  assumed  that  all  our  dip¬ 
lomatic  channels  were  not  blocked.  I 
have  assumed  that  diplomatic  negotia¬ 
tions  can  be  carried  on  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  with  respect  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  such  as  the  one  we  are  discussing 
if  it  is  doing  irreparable  injury  to  our 
relationships — and  I  assure  Senators 
that  it  is.  So  I  would  like  to  try  to  come 
nearer  to  offering  the  allowable  cut- 
for-sale  in  our  forests  each  year  and  see 
what  that  result  will  produce. 

The  western  Senators  fought  that 
fight,  tut  they  received  virtually  no  help 
from  the  State  Department.  We  are 
greatly  concerned  about  the  Japanese 
being  offended,  or  the  Canadians  being 
offended,  or  the  British  being  offended. 
They  never  seem  to  have  any  hesitancy 
in  protecting  their  economies.  I  am  not 
asking  that  we  exclude  them.  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  only  for  trade  policies  that  will  put 
us  on  an  equal  competitive  footing  with 
them.  Is  that  un-American?  Some¬ 
times  I  believe  that  some  of  my  critics 
think  so. 

As  I  say,  that  practice  will  be  resumed. 
The  Japanese  stopped  it  because  they 
got  into  monetary  difficulties  6  or  7 
months  ago.  The  most  recent  report  I 
have  received  from  people  who  have 
traveled  over  there  is  that  Japan  is  in  a 
much  better  monetary  position,  and  the 
expectation  is  that  they  will  resume  the 
purchase  of  logs  in  great  quantities. 
That  will  make  our  problem  even  more 
intensified  so  far  as  the  deleterious  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  Oregon  economy  will  be 
concerned. 

Canadian  mills  enjoy  a  good  many 
other  advantages.  They  enjoy  some  pro¬ 
ductive  cost  advantages.  Interestingly 
enough,  they  enjoy  some  technological 
advantages,  because  some  of  the  most 
recently  built  mills  on  Canada  are  the 
most  modern  in  the  whole  Pacific  area. 

So  we  say  to  our  Government,  “We 
think  you  ought  to  work  through  the 
State  Department.  We  think  you  ought 
to  work  through  the  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion.  We  think  you  ought  to  work 
through  the  Commerce  Department. 
We  think  you  ought  to  work  through 
your  own  diplomatic  channels. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  great  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  I  shall  mention,  which 
Canada  enjoys.  Canada  has  devalued 
her  currency  to  92*4  cents  on  the  dollar. 

That  is  a  great  competitive  advantage 
to  the  Canadian  operator.  We  cannot 
do  anything  about  it  in  Congress,  but  we 
would  like  to  think  that  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  our  Government  was  seek¬ 
ing  on  the  diplomatic  front  to  try  to  do 
something  about  it,  for  this  factor  gives 
to  Canada  a  great  competitive  advan¬ 
tage.  That  is  one  of  the  competitive  ad- 
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vantages  which  Canada  has  over  the 
U.S.  mills. 

There  has  in  recent  months  also  been 
a  so-called  Japanese  log  problem.  The 
practice  referred  to  it  will  be  resumed 
soon.  Until  a  few  months  ago  Japanese 
purchasers  came  into  Government  auc¬ 
tions  and  competed  with  American  lum¬ 
ber  operators  for  logs,  which  were 
already  in  scarce  supply.  They  paid  a 
price  for  logs  that  can  best  be  described 
as  fantastic — $20,  $25,  $30,  $35  a  thou¬ 
sand  more  than  an  American  bidder 
could  possibly  bid.  The  logs  were 
shipped  to  Japan.  I  was  heard  to  say 
at  the  time  that  this  is,  in  effect,  the 
exportation  of  American  jobs  to  Japan, 
because  it  results  in  closing  American 
mills  and  putting  American  workers  out 
of  work. 

We  like  to  point  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  a  soldier  nor  a  fort  along  the 
American-Canadian  border.  We  are  all 
proud  of  that.  But  there  is  something 
on  the  Canadian  border  that  is  playing 
havoc  with  the  economy  of  this  country. 
It  is  the  competitive  advantage  that  we 
are  allowing  Canada  to  exercise  against 
American  business. 

We  ought  to  be  in  diplomatic  nego¬ 
tiation  with  Canada  in  regard  to  the  de¬ 
valued  currency.  I  had  thought  and 
hoped  that  it  was  probably  in  the  back 
of  the  mind  of  the  administration,  when 
it  gave  the  great  economic  shot  in  the 
political  and  economic  arm  of  the 
Canadian  Government  by  way  of  the 
huge  loan,  that  there  would  be  recip¬ 
rocity,  some  expression  of  cooperative 
good  will  on  the  part  of  Canada  in  re¬ 
spect  to  her  devalued  currency.  How¬ 
ever,  the  first  stories  that  appeared 
afterward  in  the  press  were  with  respect 
to  the  possibility  that  Canada  might  de¬ 
value  the  currency  even  further.  They 
have  not  done  so  yet.  I  suppose  we 
should  be  grateful  for  small  things. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  make  a  speech  of 
this  kind  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It 
is  not  enjoyable  to  point  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  deficiencies  in  my  admin¬ 
istration.  I  have  attempted  to  avoid  it. 
I  have  sought  for  months,  under  our 
check-and-balance  system,  through  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  administration  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  some  adjustment  of  this  program, 
but  to  no  avail.  So,  Madam  President, 
we  must  continue  the  battle.  So  far  as 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  must  battle  it  out  on  the  leg¬ 
islative  front. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  the  other  day.  I 
do  not  propose  to  vote  for  administra¬ 
tion  measures  which  in  my  judgment 
would  result  in  liquidating  the  economy 
of  my  State,  for  the  benefit  of  Canada 
or  any  other  nation.  I  hope  the  Presi¬ 
dent  goes  out  to  my  State,  and  that  he 
will  give  a  satisfactory  answer — I  do  not 
know  what  it  will  be — to  the  fact  that 
we  can  afford  no  relief  from  irreparable 
injury  to  American  lumber,  but  we  can 
give  relief  to  the  textile  industry.  I 
voted  for  relief  for  the  textile  industry, 
may  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  who  has  just  come 
into  the  Chamber,  because  it  deserved 
it,  and  because  the  trade  policies  of  my 
Government  entitled  it  to  such  relief. 


No  one  can  successfully  dispute  the 
fact  that  the  lumber  industry  is  suffer¬ 
ing  irreparable  injury. 

So  Madam  President,  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  if  he  accepts 
my  invitation,  goes  to  Oregon  to  talk  to 
my  people  about  this  problem,  I  hope  he 
will  be  able  to  explain  to  them  why  he 
should  favor  relief  for  the  textile  indus¬ 
try,  but  no  relief  for  the  lumber  industry. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  advocates  of 
textile  relief  did  not  ask  for  full  protec¬ 
tion.  We  are  not  asking  for  it  for 
lumber. 

The  sound  position  of  the  advocates  of 
relief  for  the  textile  industry  was  for 
protection  only  to  the  point  where  they 
could  successfully  compete  on  a  fair 
basis  with  their  competitors. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  very  much  re¬ 
freshed  and  encouraged  by  the  eloquent 
remarks  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  but 
I  hope  one  thing  and  express  it  almost 
as  a  prayer:  I  hope  that  the  relief  to 
the  textile  industry  will  not  turn  out  to 
be  a  myth. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  hope  so,  too. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  talked  with  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  industry  only  yester¬ 
day.  He  reports  there  has  been  a  tre¬ 
mendous  influx  of  textile  goods  from 
abroad.  Actually,  as  of  this  time,  92 
percent  of  the  1962  quota  has  already 
entered  the  country,  and  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  it  might  reach  130  per¬ 
cent  of  what  was  imported  in  fiscal  1961. 
If  that  happens,  the  whole  purpose  of 
international  agreements  will  be  de¬ 
feated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  that  is  true,  we  had 
better  get  to  work.  I  am  sure  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Rhode  Island  would  share  the 
point  of  view  that  we  are  desirous  of 
working  with  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  so  that  we  may  have 
reciprocity.  There  must  be  reciprocity, 
such  as  was  provided  with  respect  to  the 
textile  industry. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon.  I  think  many  of 
these  problems  can  be  settled  between 
nations  on  a  bilateral  or  a  multilateral 
level.  Often  times  the  mistake  we  make 
is  that  we  do  not  try  to  impress  or  con¬ 
vince  our  friends  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  that  sometimes  our  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  is  in  trouble.  I  am  for  a  trade 
bill.  I  am  for  the  international  ex¬ 
change  of  goods.  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  it  is  not  necessary  to  sacrifice 
American  industry  in  toto  before  reci¬ 
procity  can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island;  in 
fact,  I  think  he  has  stated  the  major 
thesis  of  my  remarks  this  afternoon  in 
respect  to  the  trade  section  of  the  bill. 

I  answered  in  some  detail  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  with  respect  to  the  Canadian- 
United  States  lumber  problem.  I  could 
say  much  more  about  it,  but  I  have 
discussed  it  previously  in  the  Senate.  I 
shall  now  move  to  another  facet  of  my 
speech. 


I  have  discussed  the  trade  problem  be¬ 
cause,  in  my  judgment,  it  illustrates  why 
the  Senate  should  postpone  for  several 
days  the  further  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  foreign  aid.  Such 
a  postponement  will  enable  us  to  have 
a  better  idea  of  where  we  are  going  in 
respect  to  foreign  trade  and  where  we 
are  going  with  respect  to  taxes. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  repeat  the 
figures  I  used  on  July  6.  Let  us  look 
again  at  the  vital  statistics  with  respect 
to  economic  aid.  Economic  aid  since  fis¬ 
cal  1946  has  totaled  $61.5  billion,  of  which 
$40.5  billion  has  been  in  grants  and  $21 
billion  in  loans. 

Even  in  the  economic  field  we  have 
not  even  come  close  to  a  50-50  percent¬ 
age  division  on  loans  versus  grants. 
Our  aid  to  so-called  underdeveloped 
areas  since  fiscal  1946,  to  the  beginning 
of  1962,  has  totaled  about  $48,400,- 
000,000,  of  which  $30,400,000,000  was 
economic  aid,  and  $13  billion  military 
aid. 

Let  us  examine  the  table  I  used  on 
July  6.  Our  military  aid  since  1946  has 
been  $84  million,  grants,  $28,797,600,000. 

Economic  aid:  loans,  $21,122,300,000. 
Grants,  $40,391,200,000. 

To  NATO  countries:  grants,  $16,070,- 
800,000.  Loans,  $36,600,000. 

I  only  repeat  that  the  time  has  come 
for  Great  Britain,  Prance,  Italy,  the  Low 
Countries,  Norway,  West  Germany,  and 
Portugal  to  pay  a  much  larger  share  of 
the  NATO  costs.  Talk  about  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problems:  We  cannot 
keep  the  personnel  we  are  keeping  in 
Europe  and  not  expect  to  have  balance- 
of -payments  problems.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
intend  to  press  the  administration  to 
demonstrate  to  me  why  we  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  keep  the  personnel  in  Europe  in 
the  numbers  we  are  now  keeping  them 
there. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  cannot  have  the 
assistance  of  the  countries  we  have 
helped  to  rehabilitate,  most  of  which  are 
now  in  a  better  economic  condition  than 
they  have  ever  been  in,  and  much  better 
than  they  were  in  before  the  war.  Not 
only  that;  their  industries  are  equipped 
with  more  modern  equipment  than  can 
be  found  in  some  industries  in  the  United 
States.  Yet  it  is  we  who  have  helped 
them  to  rebuild  their  economies.  In 
many  countries  of  Europe  are  steel  plants 
the  like  of  which,  so  far  as  modem  equip¬ 
ment  and  ability  to  produce  are  con¬ 
cerned,  cannot  be  equaled  in  the  United 
States,  so  the  experts  tell  me. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Am  I  wrong  in  as¬ 
suming  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the 
present  administration  of  the  foreign  aid 
program? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  made  a  number 
of  understatements  today;  but  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  exceeds 
mine  in  understatement. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  what 
is  proposed  this  afternoon  is  that  the 
Senate  just  go  ahead  and  give  approval 
to  the  conference  report  which  came  to 
us  today,  a  report  which  involves  huge 
sums  of  expenditure,  without  our  wait¬ 
ing  for  final  action  on  foreign  trade  and 
taxes  and  the  other  economic  issues 
which  confront  us.  All  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  saying  is:  Lay 
the  conference  report  aside.  There  is  no 
hurry.  The  House  will  not  act  on  it  for 
some  time,  I  am  told.  There  is  no  rush. 
Let  us  wait.  Let  us  look  at  the  other 
economic  issues  before  we  decide  whether 
we  wish  to  commit  the  taxpayers  to  the 
huge  expenditures  which  are  called  for 
in  the  bill. 

I  said  earlier  that  one  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  used  against  the  tax  position 
which  I  took  on  July  6,  which  was  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  position  I  have  taken  for  a 
long  time,  was  that  it  would  increase  the 
deficit,  and  that  that  is  supposed  to 
show  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gone  is  financially  irresponsible.  I  have 
said  that  there  are  things  worse  than 
a  temporary  deficit.  My  proposal  would 
increase  the  deficit  temporarily.  But  I 
will  tell  Senators  what  the  issue  raises. 
It  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  we 
have  an  abiding  faith  in  our  economic 
system.  In  my  judgment,  if  Congress 
gives  the  economic  system  the  suste¬ 
nance  it  needs,  we  will  not  have  to  worry 
about  its  vitality  and  its  power  to  grow 
and  expand,  with  all  the  redounding 
benefits  to  the  individual  taxpayer,  the 
individual  consumer,  and,  yes,  to  all  our 
citizens. 

I  believe  we  must  feed  into  our  econ¬ 
omy,  in  the  weeks  that  remain  between 
now  and  adjournment  sine  die,  a  suste¬ 
nance  that  the  economy  sorely  needs. 
That  sustenance  is  a  trade  bill  which  will 
protect  American  industry,  be  it  lumber, 
textiles,  or  anything  else*  from  irrepar¬ 
able  harm  and  damage. 

This  administration  said,  when  it  pro¬ 
mulgated  its  program  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  that  that  was  its  intention.  I 
say  to  the  administration  that  such  as 
I  have  read  thus  far  about  the  foreign 
trade  bill,  based  upon  the  House  commit¬ 
tee  hearings,  indicates  that  it  will  not 
protect  a  good  many  American  indus¬ 
tries  from  irreparable  damage;  and,  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  political  consequences, 
I  will  not  and  I  cannot  vote  for  such 
a  bill;  and  I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for 
such  a  bill  unless  we  can  get  it  in  some 
needed  amendments  which  will  protect 
the  greatest  defense  weapon  we  have — 
namely,  our  free  economy. 

There  is  another  sustenance  which  we 
need  to  feed  into  our  economy  if  we  are 
to  keep  it  a  strong  defense  weapon  for 
the  economic  way  of  life  in  America,  and 
that  is  tax  reduction,  to  which  I  ad¬ 
dressed  myself  on  July  6 — both  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  corporate  tax  and  an  increase 
of  the  income-tax  personal  exemption — 
the  former  down  to  as  low  as  46  percent, 
if  the  facts  warrant  that;  and  I  think  a 
prima  facie  case  exists  for  that  much  of 
a  cut.  I  said  so  then,  and  I  repeat  it 
now;  and,  Madam  President,  I  also  say, 
this  afternoon,  that  many  tax  econo¬ 
mists  have,  since  I  made  that  speech, 
and  without  knowing  of  my  point  of 


view,  stated  that  they  think  the  corpo¬ 
rate  tax  should  be  reduced  to  as  low  as 
46  percent. 

Also — and  I  have  proposed  this  for 
many,  many  years,  here  in  the  Senate — 
there  should  be  an  increase  of  the  in¬ 
come-tax  personal  exemption  to  at  least 
$800 — although  I  prefer  an  increase  to 
$1,000 — which  will  give  immediate  relief 
to  every  taxpayer  in  the  country. 
That  will  make  itself  felt  immedi¬ 
ately  in  the  cash  registers,  and  that  will 
result  in  increased  industrial  activity, 
which  will  result  in  increased  employ¬ 
ment.  Once  those  things  are  done, 
those  economic  results  will  automatical¬ 
ly  follow. 

As  for  the  deficit  which  temporarily 
will  result,  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make : 
Let  us  first  take  these  actions,  and  then 
let  us  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  this  con¬ 
ference  report,  and  proceed  to  trim 
downward  some  of  our  foreign  grants — 
and  I  emphasize  that  I  am  speaking  of 
the  grants.  Let  us  then  trim  down  some 
of  our  foreign  grants,  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  deficit  and  protect  our  own 
people  and  our  own  economy. 

Madam  President,  I  well  realize  the 
hullabaloo  that  would  be  stirred  up  in 
this  country  if  we  did  that;  but  we  had 
better  do  it,  because  increasing  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  people  are  turning 
their  eyes  toward  this  Congress,  for  they 
are  satisfied  that  we  cannot  continue 
with  this  kind  of  a  foreign-aid  program 
and  also  keep  our  economy  strong.  So 
I  am  ready  for  all  the  arguments  to  the 
effect  that  such  a  course  would  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  weaken  freedom  around  the 
world.  Actually,  Madam  President,  it 
will  strengthen  freedom  around  the 
world. 

It  may  cause  some  countries  to  take 
a  second  look  at  their  own  policies  and 
to  do  a  little  more  self-help  of  their 
own.  It  may  impress  our  allies — at  long 
last — with  the  fact  that  the  time  has 
come  for  them  to  “pay  more  of  the 
freight”  and  that  the  time  has  come  for 
them  to  demonstrate,  by  action,  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  great  assistance  we 
have  given  them  since  1946. 

Madam  President,  I  think  I  have  raised 
this  afternoon  some  great  policy  ques¬ 
tions,  not  only  in  connection  with  foreign 
aid,  but  also  in  connection  with  foreign 
trade  and  taxation  and  foreign  policy 
generally.  They  cannot  be  brushed 
under  the  rug;  one  cannot  run  away 
from  them.  I  think  we  should  not  pro¬ 
ceed  to  get  ourselves  in  a  position  of 
final  commitment  on  this  foreign-aid 
bill — which,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  taken 
to  the  White  House,  once  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  have 
agreed  to  it,  will  result  in  Presidential 
signature,  thus  making  this  measure  ir¬ 
revocable  for  the  time  being — until  we 
determine  what  we  are  going  to  do  about 
these  other  economic  questions  which 
bear  such  a  direct  relationship  to  so 
many  facets  of  our  foreign-relations  pro¬ 
gram. 

Therefore,  Madam  President,  I  pro¬ 
pound  the  following  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry:  At  this  time,  as  I  close  my  speech, 
if  I  move  that  final  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  be  postponed  until 
August  1,  first,  will  that  motion  be  in  or¬ 


der;  and,  second,  if  it  will  be  in  order, 
will  it  result  in  my  foreclosing  further 
debate  on  this  subject  matter? 

Let  me  state  that  I  have  no  intention 
of  foreclosing  further  debate  on  it.  Of 
course,  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  motion  to 
postpone  is  debatable,  and  that  we  could 
then  proceed  to  discuss  it  ad  infinitum — 
and  we  might  have  to  do  that.  But  I 
only  want  my  opponents  in  this  debate 
to  know  that  my  intention  is  not  to  fore¬ 
close  debate,  but  only  to  make  the 
motion. 

Madam  President,  inasmuch  as  I  now 
have  the  floor,  if  I  am  correct  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  such  a  motion  will  be  in  order 
and  that,  following  the  motion,  the  de¬ 
bate  can  continue,  I  should  like  to  make 
the  motion  that  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  conference  report  be  post¬ 
poned  until  the  beginning  of  debate  on 
August  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
motion  would  be  in  order  and  would  be 
debatable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then,  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  so  move. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  has  been  made. 


TRAVEL  FROM  ABROAD 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Senate  passed  legislation  which, 
in  the  light  of  the  present  discussion,  is 
more  or  less  foreign  aid  in  reverse.  We 
adopted  the  so-called  travel  bill  which 
established  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  en¬ 
courage  bona  fide  foreign  visitors  to  see 
what  America  is  all  about,  and  to  help 
us  with  our  balance  of  trade  deficits. 

We  had  high  hopes  that  the  flow  of 
visitors  would  be  greatly  increased.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  our  hopes  have 
been  and  are  being  realized  to  a  point  far 
beyond  any  reasonable  expectations. 
To  cite  a  few  figures,  visitors  to  the 
United  States  from  worldwide  sources 
have  increased  18  percent  in  the  first  4 
months  of  1962.  The  total  of  visitors 
from  European  countries  was  21  percent 
higher  than  in  the  same  months  of  1961, 
and  tourists  from  France  raised  the  1961 
percentage  for  the  period  by  52  percent. 
JThe  same  figures  apply  to  Asian  coun¬ 
tries. 

^These  are  not  missions  or  official  trav¬ 
eler^.  These  are  bona  fide  visitors  com¬ 
ing  ro  this  country.  All  of  this,  of 
courseNhappened  in  the  initial  year  of 
the  existence  of  the  travel  service.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  first  year  U.S.  transportation 
and  other  industries  stood  to  benefit 
from  this  increased  travel  from  abroad, 
and  they  haveNaeen  shaping  their  plans 
to  take  care  of  t>he  visitors. 

I  was  glad  to  note  that  the  Greyhound 
Bus  Line  has  inaugurated  a  $99,  99-day 
“See  America”  ticket,  for  visitors  from 
abroad,  and  has  now  made  that  ticket 
available  to  foreign  students  in  this 
country  after  they  have\  completed  3 
months  of  service.  \ 

Within  the  recent  past  allXvisitors  to 
this  country  have  been  offered  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Greyhound  Lines’  99-(iay,  $99 
“See  America”  tickets,  under  whio^i  the 
Sheraton  Hotel  Corp.  will  allow  travelers 
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a\guaranteed-in- advance  $6-a-day  hotel 
room,  plus  meals  at  $6  a  day,  if  desired. 

Ulider  the  Greyhound  plan,  a  traveler 
may  il^e  one  ticket  and  travel  anywhere 
and  as  much  as  he  wishes  in  99  days. 
The  Shetaton  Hotel  plan  is  expected  to 
be  followed  by  similar  plans. 

Under  the  Greyhound  travel  plan,  the 
visitor  from  abroad  may  start  at  any 
port-of-entry  city  and  travel  over  Grey¬ 
hound  routes  toas  many  places  as  he 
wishes  to  visit,  witji  stopovers  wherever 
he  wishes,  all  at  themne  low  fare  of  $99. 

Pan  American  World  Airways  is  par¬ 
ticipating  in  this  planV with  a  $250,000 
advertising  program  overseas,  for  visitors 
to  the  United  States. 

As  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  and  related 
“Visit  America”  programs  gather  mo¬ 
mentum,  I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  over  the  years  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  visitors  from  foreign 
lands  will  have  an  opportunity  to  really 
get  to  know  America  and  its  people  and 
to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  tr 
United  States  is  not  the  imperialistic^ 
power-hungry  land  that  some  proclaim 
us  to  be. 

These  visitors  from  abroad  will  leave 
behind  them,  along  with  their  friend¬ 
ship,  many  millions  of  dollars  to  help 
to  balance  our  trade  deficit.  Both  results 
are  important,  but  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  impressions  of  Amer¬ 
ica  which  will  be  gained  by  the  visitors 
will  be  of  far  more  value  to  us  than  the 
dollars  they  leave  behind. 

I  think  a  big  vote  of  thanks  is  due  the 
corporations  which  are  contributing  to 
this  program.  Programs  are  afoot  to 
enable  the  railroads  also  to  participate. 
Other  hotels  will  participate,  as  will 
automobile  rental  services  and  many 
other  facilities  which  visitors  to  the 
United  States  will  use.  The  result  up 
until  now  has  been  an  increase  of  21  per¬ 
cent  in  travel  by  visitors  to  the  United 
States.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  that 
amount  almost  double  itself  when  the 
program  really  gets  underway. 


OPERATION  BAILOUT  WILL  NOT 
ACHIEVE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OP  THE 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (I 
Hickey  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  gratified  by  the  action  of  President 
Kennedy  last  night  in  suspending  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  aid  to  Peru/  At  almost 
the  same  time  when  the  administration 
was  acting,  I  had  prepared  for  delivery 
today,  and  had  distributed  to  all  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate,  reinarks  urging  such 
action  and  similar  action  with  respect 
to  Argentina  and  .Brazil,  where  similar 
situations  have  been  permitted  to  de¬ 
velop  without  corresponding  action  on 
the  part  of  theAlnited  States. 

The  remar&s  which  I  prepared  for  de¬ 
livery  today  are  most  timely,  in  view  of 
the  events  of  the  past  24  hours  in  Peru. 
The  question  which  all  of  us  must  pon¬ 
der  is /Whether,  if  we  had  taken  decisive 
actiph  months  ago  to  cut  off  Alliance  for 
Progress  aid  to  Argentina  and  Brazil, 


the  tragic  events  in  Peru  might  have 
been  forestalled.  We  shall  never  know 
the  answer  to  that  question. 

But  this  much  we  can  foretell  with 
certainty:  Unless  we  act  firmly  to  show 
our  allies  for  progress  in  Latin  America 
that  we  mean  what  we  say,  that  we  will 
deal  only  with  stable  governments  repre¬ 
senting  the  people  and  being  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  give  realistic  assurances  that 
the  self-help  measures  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  will  be  carried  out,  we  can 
expect  more  and  more  events  such  as 
the  ones  taking  place  in  Peru  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  daily  papers  contain 
reports  of  continued  unrest  and  up¬ 
heaval  in  Peru  and  the  continued  insta¬ 
bility  of  the  Government  of  that  country. 
Unfortunately,  in  obtaining  an  overall 
view  of  the  stability  of  governments  in 
Latin  America,  one  must  add  to  Peru  the 
Governments  of  both  Argentina  and 
Brazil. 

As  James  Reston  stated  in  his  column 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  18,  1962: 

In  this  hemisphere,  Canada  is  limping 
xalong  with  a  minority  government,  and  in 
•azil  and  Argentina  you  can  scarcely  tell 
who’s  in  power  without  a  daily  scorecard. 

l\m  concerned,  Mr.  President,  aboi 
the  effects  which  this  governmental 
chaos  in  three  Latin  American  countries 
has  had  imd  will  have  on  the  attainment 
of  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
My  concern\is  not  alone  with  the  three 
countries  in  which  governmental  control 
swings  back  and  forth  from  bower  group 
to  power  group  and  there  isno  certainty 
which  group  will  ©merge/in  control  and 
how  long  it  will  be  there:  My  concern  is 
also  with  those  counties  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  which  have  relatively  stable  govern¬ 
ments  but  which  nfay  b\  swayed  in  the 
actions  they  will  take  in  carrying  out  the 
“self-help”  provisions  of  thVAlliance  by 
our  inconsistency  in  dealingNyith  other 
nations. 

On  the  fli'st  anniversary  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance,  President  Kennedy  told  thesLatin 
American  ambassadors  assembled  ah  the 
White/louse : 

Tlwfee  who  make  peaceful  revolution  ii 
possible  will  make  violent  revolution  inevita-'' 
bl/T 

These  social  reforms  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
'"Alliance  for  Progress.  They  are  the  precon¬ 
dition  to  economic  modernization.  At  the 
same  time  we  sympathize  with  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  remaking  deeply  rooted  and  tradi¬ 
tional  social  structures.  We  ask  that  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  toward  reform  accompany 
the  effort  to  develop  the  economies  of  the 
American  nations. 

I,  too,  believe  that  “self-help”  marks 
the  foundation  of  President  Kennedy’s 
Alliance. 

How  then  does  the  uncertainly  in  Peru, 
Argentina,  and  Brazil  affect  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  Alliance’s  objectives? 

In  the  first  place,  in  making  commit¬ 
ments  to  these  nations  for  American 
economic  aid  in  the  development  of  their 
economies,  how  great  a  certainty  at¬ 
taches  to  the  commitments  made  by 
those  countries  in  return  that  the  re¬ 
forms  contemplated  by  the  Alliance  will 
be  begun  and  carried  out? 

The  uncertainty  in  Peru,  Argentina, 
and  Brazil  has  been  long  standing. 

Which  is  the  government  in  power — 
and  for  how  long? 


Will  the  commitment  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  power  today  to  institute  eco-y 
nomic  and  social  reforms  be  honore 
only  in  the  breach  by  the  government/5f 
tomorrow? 

Can  the  government  of  today  bind  the 
government  of  tomorrow  in  the  light  of 
the  unrest  of  today  and  the  uncertainty 
of  tomorrow? 

Consider,  Mr.  President, /the  uncer¬ 
tainty  that  has  prevailed  in  these  three 
countries  over  the  past /years. 

First,  Argentina: 

Beginning  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
dictatorship  of  JuaryD.  Peron,  there  was 
an  uneasy  rule  in  Argentina,  always  with 
the  latent  possibility  that  the  dictator¬ 
ship  would  be /overthrown.  After  his 
overthrow  a  provisional  government  was 
replaced  by  a.  military  junta  under  the 
provisional/ Presidency  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Pedro  Aramburu.  Then  came  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  E>r.  Arturo  Frondizi  as  President 
on  February  22,  1958,  followed  bj  his 
ouster  recently  and  his  replacement  by 
PreZdent  Guido,  at  the  hands  of  the 
litary,  and  President  Guido  relies 
leavily  on  military  might  to  stay  in 
power. 

Through  fiscal  year  1961,  Argentina 
has  received  a  variety  of  international 
loans  and  grants  totaling  well  over  half 
a  billion  dollars — $596.4  million.  In 
fiscal  year  1962,  Argentina  received  an 
additional  $80  million  in  such  loans  and 
grants.  For  the  current  fiscal  year,  Ar¬ 
gentina  received  an  additional  $80  mil¬ 
lion  in  such  loans  and  grants.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  there 
is  programed  for  Argentina  the  sum  of 
$3.8  million  in  grants  from  the  United 
States  and  between  $100  to  $125  million 
in  so-called  development  loans. 

As  our  AID  representative  in  Buenos 
Aires  negotiates  with  the  representative 
of  President  Guido  for  an  agreement 
under  which  additional  U.S.  foreign  aid 
will  be  paid  to  Argentina  and  the  latter, 
in  turn,  agrees,  if  he  does,  to  undertake 
needed  “self  help”  reforms,  what  assur¬ 
ance  is  there — in  the  light  of  Argentina’s 
history  in  the  past  7  years — that  the 
present  government  may  not  shortly  be 
Replaced  by  another  government  which 
fill  ignore  the  agreement  made  by  the 
government  of  President  Guido? 

Then  let  us  consider  Brazil: 

Siiitse  the  resignation  of  President 
Quadros.  under  the  Presidency  of  Goul- 
art  therk  has  been  political  turmoil  in 
Brazil,  under  the  ever-watching  and  re¬ 
straining  eyes  of  the  enemy. 

However,  through  fiscal  year  1961, 
Brazil  has  received  in  international  loans 
and  grants  the  sum  of  nearly  $2  billion — 
$1,890,400,000.  InNfiscal  year  1962  it  re¬ 
ceived  an  additiona\$200  million.  And, 
programed  for  1963,  is  at  least  $24  mil¬ 
lion  in  grants  and  $140\o  $160  million  in 
development  loans. 

How  can  we  justify  a  grant  of  $24  mil¬ 
lion  to  Brazil  next  year,  in  addition  to  a 
loan  of  from  $140  to  $150  minion,  when 
the  governmental  situation  is  Zich  that 
no  one  really  knows  who  is  in  charge  to¬ 
day  c*r  who  will  be  making  the  derisions 
tomorrow?  How  can  we  secure  a^rm 
commitment  to  institute  the  reforms 
quired  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress  frof 
governmental  leaders  who  may  or  may' 
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not  be  around  to  see  that  the  commit¬ 
ment  is  carried  out? 

\  In  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  July,  15,  1962,  the  following  state¬ 
ment  is  made: 

A  British  authority,  William  Clark,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  'the  Overseas  Development  Institute, 
recentlyNvarned  “that  the  economic  division 
between  the  rich  nations  and  poor  will  widen 
till  all  hope  of  a  stable  world  community 
is  destroyed 

A  swift  glance  at  some  of  the  individual 
nations  of  LatimAmerica  deepens  the  gloom. 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  m/t  going  to  Brazil  because 
that  largest  and  most  important  Latin  Amer- 1 
ican  country  is  in  me  midst  of  a  veritable 
crisis  of  the  state,  with,  an  inflation  of  5  per¬ 
cent  a  month  and  mounting  popular  discon¬ 
tent.  Argentina  ..is  going  through  what  is 
certainly  one  of  the  worstNind  most  danger¬ 
ous  crises  in  her  history.  The  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  social  aspects  of  Argentina  today 
are  frightening  to  contemplate/, 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  whether  the 
time  has  not  come  to  reconsideKour  po¬ 
sition  in  our  foreign  aid  grants  to  nations 
with  manifestly  unstable  governments 
such  as  Peru,  Argentina,  and  Brazil/ 

Our  actions  with  respect  to  those  na¬ 
tions  could  have  a  profound  effect  upon, 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  the  other  Latin  American 
nations. 

We  have  two  choices,  Mr.  President. 

We  can  approach  one  of  these  unstable 
governments  and  place  the  facts  firmly 
before  it  and  say:  “In  order  to  adhere  to 
the  basic  principles  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  Alliance  for  Progress,  we  must  be 
assured  that  necessary  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  reforms  will  be  undertaken  before 
committing  funds.  In  view  of  the  in¬ 
stability  of  your  government,  we  can 
make  no  commitment  of  foreign  aid  un¬ 
til  the  government  has  been  stabilized. 
We  will  give  you  adequate  assurances 
that,  when  such  stabilization  is  achieved 
and  the  government  is  prepared  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  necessary  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  reforms,  U.S.  economic  assistance 
will  be  available.” 

It  may  be  that  in  some  countries  this 
may  be  an  added  incentive  to  achieving 
stability. 

It  is  a  far,  far  better  approach  than/ 
the  alternative  of  being  dragooned  by 
crisis  after  crisis  into  making  huge 
grants  of  funds  on  vague  promises  by 
heads  of  governments  who  may  be  here 
today  and  gone  tomorrow.  / 

“Operation  bailout”  in  our  foreign  aid 
program  should  cease.  / 

I  appreciate  that  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  backgrounder  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  situations  in  each  country  in  Latin 
America  are  different/and  that  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  goal/of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  must  be  pursued  and  our  assist¬ 
ance  given  in  each  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner.  / 

But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  firmly  estab¬ 
lish  the  principle  that  a  prerequisite  to 
our  grants  of  large  sums  of  foreign  aid 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  that 
each  country  should  stabilize  its  govern¬ 
ment/so  that  long-range  plans  can  be 
firnfly  made. 

/Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
^Senator  yield? 

/  Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 


Subcommittee  on  Latin- American  Af¬ 
fairs,  who  is  so  knowledgeable  in  regard 
to  this  whole  situation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  highly  commend  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  the  great  speech 
he  is  delivering  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
refer  to  many  speeches  as  being  “great” 
speeches.  In  my  judgment,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  cut  right  down  to  the 
essence  of  the  problem  confronting  us 
in  regard  to  the  whole  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  program.  The  last  paragraph  he 
has  read  bears  out  the  position  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
-taken  with  regard  to  the  self-help  pro¬ 
gram  connected  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Unless  these  nations  are  will¬ 
ing  to  help  themselves,  unless  the  re¬ 
forms  are  forthcoming,  unless  the  oli¬ 
garchs  are  willing  to  invest  their  money 
in  the  economic  potential  of  their  re¬ 
spective  countries  rather  than  in  foreign 
banks,  in  my  judgment  we  cannot  justify 
taking  these  great  sums  of  money  from 
the  American  taxpayers  to  send  to  Latin 
America  only  to  entrench  more  deeply  , 
maladjustments  which  already  exist/ 
which,  if  not  corrected,  will  drive  those 
countries  into  the  arms  of  communisn/ 

\  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
making  this  speech,  because  he  is/one  of 
th\ authorities  not  only  in  the  Congress 
bucalso  in  the  country  on  many  phases 
of  Lrn^n  American  problem^/  The  book 
written\some  years  ago  by/the  Senator 
from  Alaska  on  Mexico  hr  still  a  classic 
on  the  subject.  It  is  s/ll  used  by  stu¬ 
dents  and  scholars  as  /  “must”  reading 
book  for  anj\ study/of  Latin  America 
which  pertains \o  Mexico. 

I  think  it  is  oK/reat  significance  that 
the  Senator  fronfklaska  is  raising  these 
warning  flags  /odayrin  connection  with 
this  whole  foreign  aickprogram.  It  is  in 
line  with  tne  attempt  by  the  senior 
Senator  fyom  Oregon  eariier  this  after¬ 
noon  to/ry  to  point  out  t\at  now  is  the 
time  f/r  us  to  take  a  long,  laard  look  at 
the  whole  foreign  aid  prograrn.  That  is 
why  my  motion  is  pending  toXpostpone 
aotion  on  the  conference  report  until 
ift  least  August  1.  \ 

'  Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sta¬ 
tor  for  his  very  helpful  comments.  \ 
Waste  of  American  taxpayers’  dollars 
at  any  time  must  be  avoided  with  all' 
the  powers  at  our  disposal.  But  waste 
by  granting  American  dollars  to  un¬ 
stable  countries  must  be  avoided  espe¬ 
cially  at  this  time  when  our  balance  of 
payments  is  so  unfavorable.  In  that 
connection,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
of  July  17,  1962,  entitled  “Gold  and  Dol¬ 
lar  Confidence.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Gold  and  Dollar  Confidence 
Last  week’s  loss  of  $137.5  million  in  Treas¬ 
ury  gold  once  again  raised  the  persistent 
problem  of  international  financial  liquidity. 

The  principal  gainer  was  France  which  re¬ 
duced  its  very  large  stock  of  dollar  assets  by 
purchasing  $112.5  million  of  gold  from  the 
Treasury.  The  fact  that  this  blow  was 
cushioned  by  a  decision  to  repay  far  in 
advance  $293.4  million  in  Marshall  plan 
debts  underscores  the  vital  issue  of  con¬ 


fidence.  Because  of  the  leadership  which 
the  United  States  has  assumed  in  bolster¬ 
ing  first  the  economies  and  then  thg  de¬ 
fenses  of  the  free  world,  the  dollar  Iras  be¬ 
come  a  "reserve  currency.”  Foreign/ central 
banks  now  hold  more  than  $12  .billion  of 
short-term  dollar  obligations  winch,  under 
the  international  gold  exchange  standard 
now  in  force,  can  be  used  to/purchase  gold 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  / 

The  question  of  confidence  arises  when  the 
foreign  central  bankers  decide  how  much  of 
their  countries’  monetary  reserves  should  be 
held  in  gold  as  against  dollars.  They  strive 
to  maintain  “safe”  gold  ratios  because  of  the 
ever-present  fear  /f  a  devaluation  which 
would  take  the  f/rm  of  an  increase  in  the 
dollar  price  of  /gold  and  thus  reduce  the 
value  of  their /dollar  assets.  The  losses  in¬ 
curred  through  currency  devaluations  in  the 
1930’s  have  been  indelibly  impressed  on  their 
minds.  / 

France/ which  is  running  the  largest  bal- 
ance-of/payments  surplus  in  the  free  world, 
purchased  the  Treasury  gold  in  an  effort  to 
raise'  her  gold  ratio  from  65  to  a  more  “nor¬ 
mal”  75  percent.  This  decision  reflects  in 
no  small  degree  the  penchant  of  the  French 
/peasants  for  hoarding  gold  coins  as  hedge 
against  inflation. 

While  the  French  action  is  not  expected 
to  lead  to  further  purchases  of  Treasury 
gold,  it  came  at  a  time  when  rumors  of  de¬ 
valuation  had  driven  the  dollar  price  of 
gold  on  the  free  London  market  to  within  a 
fraction  of  its  1962  high.  This  rise  occurred 
in  the  face  of  an  improvement  in  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  and  has  continued  in 
spite  of  a  strong  statement  from  Robert  V. 
Roosa,  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  Monetary  Affairs,  that  the  United  States 
is  determined  to  maintain  the  present  par 
value  of  the  dollar. 

There  are  no  simple  solutions  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  posed  by  weakened  confidence  in  the 
dollar.  The  United  States  cannot  relin¬ 
quish  its  role  of  world  leadership.  And  any 
attempt  at  general  currency  devaluation,  no 
matter  how  well  coordinated,  might  cause 
irreparable  damage  and  benefit  only  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
two  of  the  leading  producers  of  gold. 

Cooperation  between  central  banking  au¬ 
thorities  has  of  late  done  much  to  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the  dollar,  but  clearly  a 
more  permanent  mechanism  for  augment¬ 
ing  international  liquidity  is  required. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
our  gold  reserves  on  July  12,  1962  reached 
the  low  point  of  $16,297,635,802.80. 
Despite  these  low  stocks  of  gold  and  the 
\  closing  of  most  gold  mines  in  the  United 
NStatesl  Secretary  Dillon  has  seen  fit  not 
tcKsupport  S.J.  Res.  44,  which  would  pro- 
viak  for  a  subsidy  for  newly  mined  gold. 
Whatever  the  reasons  may  be  for  this 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury — and  no  understandable 
reasons  nave  so  far  been  advanced — at 
least  let  us\stop  immediately  this  waste 
of  Americantdollars  by  shoring  up  un¬ 
stable  governments  in  Latin  America  on 
the  vague  promise  that  some  day,  some 
time,  and  some  how  a  government  will 
emerge  in  Peru,  hi  Argentina  and  in 
Brazil  that  will  be  capable  of  instituting 
the  reforms  which  axe  the  very  heart 
of  President  Kennedy’s  excellent  Alliance 
for  Progress  program.  \ 

I  make  this  plea  becausV  the  example 
we  thus  set  will  prove  \contagious. 
Other  nations  in  Latin  America,  seeing 
the  unstable  governments  sf  Peru, 
Argentina,  and  Brazil  receiving/United 
States  dollars  purportedly  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  can  only  conclude 
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that  the  United  States  really  does  not 
mean  what  it  says.  The  reforms  ex¬ 
pected  under  the  Alliance  will  not  be 
easy  to  achieve  in  many  of  the  nations. 
They  Mil  cause  a  changed  way  of  life 
for  many  people.  Instituting  these  re¬ 
forms  willC  encounter  severe  resistance. 
We  play  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  resist  reform  if  we  continue  the 
inconsistent  policy  under  which  we  grant 
funds  to  governments  so  unstable  that 
there  is  little  hope,  of  that  government’s 
having  the  power  Nxi  institute  reforms 
or,  in  fact,  of  being  in  power  tomorrow. 

It  would  be  a  far\wiser  course  to 
wait  until  governmentaTnower  has  been 
stabilized  and  we  can  detcuspiine  the  type 
of  government  in  office. 

“Bailout”  operations  for  political  rea¬ 
sons  to  some  countries  have  a\tendency 
to  undermine  the  determinationvo  make 
self-help  criteria  stick  in  other  countries. 
I  make  these  remarks  in  a  constructive 
spirit,  as  one  who  has  long  studied  LaWn 
American  affairs  and  has  a  sincere  de¬ 
sire  to  see  Alliance  for  Progress  succeed) 
I  cannot  and  do  not  criticize  other  na¬ 
tions  for  accepting  our  foreign  aid  and 
resisting  the  institution  of  social  and 
economic  reforms  when  they  see  our  aid 
going  to  other  countries  without  such 
reforms. 

President  Kennedy’s  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  was  conceived  with  splendid  fore¬ 
sight.  It  must  be  made  to  work.  But 
it  can  be  made  to  work  only  if  it  is  car¬ 
ried  out  with  the  same  degree  of  fore¬ 
sight  with  which  it  was  conceived. 

We  must  renounce  the  idea  that  money 
is  the  solution  to  all  the  ills  of  Latin 
America. 

Foreign  aid  funds  wrongly  placed  can 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Foreign  aid 
funds  loosely  granted  to  “bail  out”  shaky 
governments  leave  them  as  shaky  as  be¬ 
fore.  Often  the  receipt  of  foreign  aid 
has  enabled  nations  to  avoid  the  harsh, 
hard  decisions  needed  to  institute  social 
and  economic  reforms. 

But,  if  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  to 
become  a  reality  and  not  merely  a  dream, 
we  should  not,  we  cannot,  aid  and  abet 
these  unstable  countries  in  Latin 
America  in  putting  off  the  time  for  deci¬ 
sion  and  for  action.  If  we  do,  we  do 
them  more  harm  than  good. 

As  Latin  America’s  great  democrat 
Jose  Figueres,  has  said,  “It  is  1  minute/to 
midnight  in  Latin  America.”  Time  is 
indeed  running  out.  Let  us  act  before 
it  is  too  late.  Let  us  stop  “Operation 
Bailout”  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  an  excellent  editorial  published 
in  today’s  New  York  Time's,  which  ex¬ 
presses  pretty  much  th^  same  views  I 
have  sought  to  express/may  be  printed 

in  the  CONGRESSIONAyKECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peru  Turns  the  Clock  Back 

The  seizure  pi  power  in  Peru  by  military 
leaders,  the  ^trest  of  President  Prado,  who 
refused  to  bow  to  their  demands,  and  the 
annulling /6f  an  election  which  the  official 
National  ^Electoral  Board  pronounced  honest 
after  the  most  careful  investigation,  are  in 
the  worst  tradition  of  Latin  America’s  un- 
stab,!^  and  violent  political  history.  It  had 


been  hoped  that  Peru  had  outgrown  the  gar¬ 
rison  revolt. 

The  State  Department  could  do  no  less 
than  it  did  yesterday  in  suspending  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Lima  and  in  cutting  off 
any  further  Alliance  for  Progress  aid.  Every 
government  in  Latin  America  that  respects 
constitutionality  and  democracy  will  surely 
also  make  its  condemnation  clear. 

When  the  Argentine  military  forces  seized 
control  last  March,  annulled  the  election  of 
March  18,  arrested  President  Prondizi  and 
confined  him  on  an  island,  the  United  States 
Government  went  along  with  it  because  a 
fiction  of  constitutionality  was  maintained. 
The  Peruvians  copied  the  Argentines  to  the 
extent  of  annulling  a  fair  election,  arresting 
the  President  and  confining  him  on  an  is¬ 
land,  but  they  could  not  cloak  their  acts  in 
any  semblance  of  constitutionality.  The 
courage  and  patriotism  of  President  Prado 
and  the  civilians  of  the  National  Electoral 
Board  prevented  this. 

If  the  United  States  had  gone  along  with 
this  naked  seizure  of  power,  even  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  keeping  quiet,  the  effects  in  Latin 
America  would  have  been  grave.  At  best,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  seriously 
maimed  by  the  events  in  Argentina  and 
Peru,  and  the  crisis  in  Brazil.  It  can  only 
'  survive  if  its  basic  aims  are  kept  in  view  and 
honored.  It  commits  us  to  support  a  Latin- 
erican  program  for  social  reform  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  achieved  through  t\ 
institutions  of  “representative  democr; 
to  whioji  the  Latin-American  nations'  are 
pledged. 

The  reaTtragedy  of  a  political  crim/- of  this 
nature  is  that  it  solves  nothing.  /The  vic¬ 
tims  are  Peru\and  the  Peruvian  people,  who 
were  faced  witlkthe  gravest  sort  pi  social  and 
political  problems  and  who  noy/ have  the  ad¬ 
ditional  incubus  of  an  old-fashioned,  reac¬ 
tionary  military  jurka  to  get  off  their  backs. 

Mr.  GRUENING.xI  Meld  the  floor. 


SUCCESSFUL  FIRING 
ANTI -MlSSILE-T 


NIKE-ZEUS 

3SILE 


Mr.  THURMGND.  Mr.  president,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  mews  ticker 
carries  an  piem  which  reads  in\part  as 
follows: 

An  Arjfiy  Nike-Zeus  anti-missile -fifissile 
today  Ipr  the  first  time  successfully  inter¬ 
cepted/ the  nose  cone  of  an  Air  Force  A1 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  high  ov< 
the'  Pacific,  the  Defense  Department  an-' 
/meed. 

The  three-stage,  48-foot  Nike-Zeus  was 
'  fired  from  Kwajalein  Island  in  the  far  Pa¬ 
cific  after  its  sensitive  tracking  equipment 
told  it  that  the  Air  Force  missile  was  plung¬ 
ing  through  space  at  16,000  miles  an  hour  at 
a  probable  altitude  of  600  miles. 

In  the  carefully  controlled  test,  the  Atlas 
missile  was  launched  from  Vandenburg  Air 
Force  Base,  Calif.,  some  4,500  miles  from 
Kwajalein. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  years  a  num¬ 
ber  of  us  have  been  waging  a  fight  to  go 
forward  with  the  development  of  Nike- 
Zeus,  the  missile  that  can  knock  down 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 

Some  leaders  in  our  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  have  been  extremely  lukewarm 
about  this  matter.  I  hope  that  the  suc¬ 
cessful  interception  reported  today  will 
finally  open  their  eyes  and  will  cause 
them  to  go  forward  without  further  de¬ 
lay.  It  is  highly  important  that  our 
country  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
develop  and  to  have  available  the  Nike- 
Zeus,  the  only  anti -missile-missile  the 
free  world  has.  It  is  the  only  one  being 


worked  on  or  developed,  insofar  as  I 
know,  by  any  country  of  the  free  world 
The  United  States  must  take  the 
in  this  field  because  this  anti-r 
missile  can  be  a  terrific  deterent  to /War; 
and  if  war  should  come,  the  Nike-Zeus 
can  be  the  means  of  saving  the/lives  of 
millions  of  people  in  our 

So  we  should  spare  no  funds  or  time, 
but  should  proceed  at  once  to  develop 
the  Nike-Zeus  to  its  ful/  potential  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1962— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  to  postpone  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  report  until 
August  1. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  places  the  subject  of 
granting  aid  to  Communist  countries  in 
practically  the  same  position  that  it 
occupied  before  the  Senate  acted  upon 
the  foreign  assistance  bill  several  weeks 
ago.  When  Senators  voted  at  that  time, 
they  clearly  indicated  that  it  was  their 
judgment  that  aid  ought  not  to  be 
granted  to  Communist  countries.  The 
Senate  later  relented  from  its  original 
position  and  approved  the  sending  of 
food  under  Public  Law  480  to  such  coun¬ 
tries,  but  very  firmly  redeclared  that  no 
other  type  of  aid  should  be  granted  to 
any  Communist  nation  in  the  world. 

A  retreat  has  now  been  made  from 
that  position.  I  respectfully  submit  to 
Senators  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  re¬ 
treat  is  unwarranted.  Several  weeks 
ago  I  had  printed  in  the  Record  an  ar¬ 
ticle  written  by  Joseph  Alsop  which  dis¬ 
cussed  the  plight  of  Russia  in  the  1920’s. 
The  issue  now  is.  Did  the  United  States, 
by  the  aid  that  it  granted  to  distressed 
Communist  Russia  in  the  early  1920’s, 
save  that  nation  from  a  collapse  and  the 
overthrow  of  communism,  or  did  the 
aid  which  we  granted  save  the  country 
from  collapse  and  permit  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  communism  on  a  firm  basis? 

The  American  relief  program  worked 
in  Russia  for  2  years.  At  present  Ameri¬ 
can  students  of  Soviet  history  credit 
American  relief  to  the  Communists  in 
the  early  1920’s  with  the  survival  of 
communism. 

Between  the  years  1929  and  1939,  17 
million  persons  were  massacred  by  Stalin 
in  Communist  Russia.  Millions  of  non- 
Communists  languished  in  labor  camps. 
Hungarians,  Rumanians,  Poles,  Slovaks, 
Czechs,  Macedonians,  Bulgarians,  and 
others  having  pride  in  their  native  cul¬ 
ture  and  desire  for  freedom  were  put  to 
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death  by  Stalin.  The  numbers  who  died 
between  1929  and  1939  as  a  result  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Communists  is  untold. 
We  should  look  back  to  our  experience 
of  the  1920’s.  We  should  try  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  granting  of  aid  to 
Red  Russia  in  the  1920’s  was  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  the  giant  monster 
now  threatening  our  very  life. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  now  have  a  parallel.  In  1920 
and  1922  it  was  aid  to  Red  Russia.  To¬ 
day  it  is  aid  to  the  Communist  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  pos¬ 
sibly  aid  to  Red  China,  and,  finally, 
possibly  aid  to  Red  Cuba. 

About  2  weeks  ago  Mr.  Kennan,  our 
Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia,  appeared  on 
a  radio  program.  He  told  of  his  obser¬ 
vations  as  our  Ambassador  to  Red  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  He  very  enthusiastically  told 
about  the  great  love  that  the  Croats,  the 
Serbs,  and  the  Slovenes  have  for  our 
country.  There  was  no  need  of  his  go¬ 
ing  to  Yugoslavia  to  learn  that.  All  he 
would  have  had  to  do  was  to  mingle 
with  the  Slovenes  and  Croates  and  Serbs 
in  the  United  States.  He  would  soon 
have  found  out  that  their  devotion  to 
liberty  is  just  as  deep  as  that  of  the  most 
patriotic  American. 

However,  he  confused  the  true  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  with 
the  attitude  of  the  Tito  government. 
The  Slovenes  and  the  Croats  and  the 
Serbs  love  us.  They  love  liberty.  Tito 
and  his  government  do  not  love  us. 
Tito’s  devotion  is  to  communism.  His 
first  loyalty  is  to  Red  Russia.  He  has 
repeatedly  declared  that  his  affiliation 
with  communism  has  not  waned,  even 
though  he  is  taking  aid  from  our  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  Kennan  wrote  a  book,  and  in  that 
book  he  discussed  the  aid  given  by  our 
Government  to  Red  Russia  in  1920.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  observe  what  Mr. 
Kennan  wrote  in  that  book.  I  should 
like  to  read  only  a  short  excerpt  of  what 
he  had  to  say  in  his  book.  Among  other 
things,  he  said: 

The  problem  of  getting  seed  grain  in  the 
ground  in  a  famine-stricken  country  was 
almost  insoluble,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
at  one  point  only  the  relief  of  the  United 
States  in  making  food  available  to  railway 
personnel  that  kept  the  railroads  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  Soviet  Government  was  thus  im¬ 
portantly  aided  not  just  in  its  economic 
undertakings  but  in  its  political  prestige 
and  capacity  for  survival. 

I  wish  to  repeat  the  words  of  Mr. 
Kennan,  the  man  who  made  the  appeal 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  on 
a  nationwide  radio  program  about  2 
weeks  ago.  In  his  book  he  wrote: 

The  Soviet  Government  was  thus  im¬ 
portantly  aided  not  just  in  its  economic 
undertakings  but  in  its  political  prestige  and 
capacity  for  survival. 

He  wrote  one  thing  in  the  book;  he 
said  another  in  his  radio  program. 

I  am  not  contending  that  my  judg¬ 
ment  on  this  subject  is  absolutely  right. 
I  respect  the  judgment  of  my  colleagues 
and  others  who  disagree  with  me.  I  only 
hope  that  the  same  attitude  would  be 
manifested  in  the  highest  places  of  our 
country  in  admitting  that  possibly  they 
are  wrong  and  I  am  right. 


In  that  regard,  there  has  been  placed 
in  the  Record,  by  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  a  tabulation  of 
deeds  by  the  Communist  governments  in 
the  United  Nations  against  our  country. 
In  vote  after  vote  in  the  United  Nations, 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  have  voted 
against  us. 

Time  and  again,  after  we  had  given 
aid  to  Tito,  he  announced  to  the  world 
his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  communism. 
At  no  time  has  he  ever  spoken  of  his 
faith  and  belief  in  our  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  If  there  is  any  Senator  who 
can  point  to  one  time  when  Tito  spoke  a 
favorable  word  for  our  country  and  our 
system  of  government,  I  would  like  to 
hear  those  words  and  to  be  told  where 
they  were  spoken. 

Gromulko  votes  against  us  repeatedly. 

Yet  we  say  that  we  will  grant  aid  to 
those  governments. 

In  spite  of  what  the  conference  re¬ 
port  contains,  my  position  has  not 
changed.  My  belief  is  that  when  we 
give  aid  to  a  Communist  nation,  we  are 
giving  aid  to  an  enemy.  My  position  is 
that  we  cannot  find  conditions  which 
warrant  the  granting  of  aid  to  a  Com¬ 
munist  country,  and  construe  that  aid  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  conference  report  a  mistake  has  been 
made,  in  my  opinion. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  aid  we 
have  furnished  Communist  governments 
in  the  past  has  advanced  the  cause  of 
freedom  one  bit.  To  the  contrary,  aid 
to  a  Communist  regime  will  serve  only 
the  cause  of  international  communism 
and  retard  the  day  when  the  tyrannized 
peoples  who  live  under  communism  will 
be  able  to  escape  the  slavish  rule. 

Some  of  those  who  have  advocated 
aid  to  the  Communist  nations  of  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  in  the  past  seem  to  feel 
their  judgment  vindicated  by  the  mere 
fact  that  the  people  under  these  Govern¬ 
ments  are  not  territorially  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Communist  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment.  That  matters  very  little.  Those 
Governments  to  which  we  have  granted 
aid  are  Communist  governments. 

To  conclude,  we  must  make  the  de¬ 
cision.  If  we  do  not  make  it  now,  we 
will  make  it  at  a  later  date.  Can  we 
afford  to  give  aid  to  Communist  govern¬ 
ments?  I  have  already  stated  my  belief 
that  we  cannot.  The  experience  that  we 
have  had  with  Red  Russia  and  the  aid 
we  gave  it  in  the  early  1920’s,  in  my 
judgment,  is  going  to  be  our  experience 
with  the  Communist  countries  that  we 
are  going  to  aid  now. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  are  carrying 
a  heavy  burden  in  the  mutual  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  They  are  willing  to  carry  it.  We 
are  suffering  as  a  result  of  it.  However, 
I  am  of  the  belief  that  if  we  wish  to 
maintain  a  healthy  foreign  aid  program, 
we  must  stop  giving  aid  to  Communist 
countries. 

I  will  not  vote  for  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  I  will  support  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  delay  action  on 
the  report  until  August  1.  If  his  motion 
is  not  agreed  to,  I  shall  move  that  the  re¬ 
port  be  recommitted  to  conference  with 
the  specific  instruction  to  the  Senate 
conferees  that  the  judgment  of  the  Sen¬ 


ate  be  followed  with  regard  to  the  ban¬ 
ning  of  aid  to  Communist  countries. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  for  re¬ 
affirming  the  position  he  took  several 
weeks  ago  in  the  Senate  when  he  offered 
an  amendment  which  would  have  lim¬ 
ited  aid  to  both  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
because  of  their  past  histories  with 
respect  to  the  United  States.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  is  in  good  company.  I 
have  received  a  resolution  from  an 
American  Legion  Post,  Patrick  Henry 
Post  No.  144  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  which 
commends  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  action  in  this  respect. 
The  Wichita  post  quotes  from  the 
American  Legion  Convention  Resolution 
of  1961.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting 
to  read : 

Resolution  No.  457  states:  That  we  believe 
our  Government  has  no  alternative  but  to 
terminate  all  trade  with  Communist  bloc 
nations  *  *  * ;  and  That  foreign  aid  whether 
it  be  military,  monetary,  or  economic,  be 
limited  to  those  nations  who  show  a  wil¬ 
lingness  to  join  the  United  States  in  com¬ 
batting  communism. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  in  good  company  in  the  proposal  he 
made  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  support  him. 

I  think  it  is  commendable  that  he  stands 
in  the  Senate  today,  as  we  consider  the 
conference  report,  and  reaffirms  his  posi¬ 
tion.  I  think  our  Nation  expects  us  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  resolution  of  Patrick  Henry 
Post  No.  144,  American  Legion,  Wichita, 
Kans.,  which  commends  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Ohio  l  Mr. 
Lausche]  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

“Whereas  approved  American  Legion  1961 
National  Convention  Resolution  No.  457 
states:  ‘That  we  believe  our  Government 
has  no  alternative  but  terminate  all  trade 
with  Communist  bloc  nations  *  *  *;’  and 

“Whereas  1961  approved  National  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  459  provided:  ‘That  foreign  aid 
whether  it  be  military,  monetary  or  eco¬ 
nomic,  be  limited  to  those  nations  who 
show  a  willingness  to  join  the  United  States 
in  combating  communism’;  and 

"Whereas  the  giving  of  food  or  the  sub¬ 
sidizing  of  food  shipments  to  Communist 
governments  has  served  only  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  Communist  tyrants  over 
their  captive  peoples  as  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  American  Legion  magazine: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

" Resolved ,  That  we  herewith  commend 
U.S.  Senator  Frank  J.  Lausche,  and  those 
valiant  Senators  who  stood  with  him  in 
the  fight  to  show  our  love  and  concern  for 
the  victims  of  atheist  Communist  govern¬ 
ments,  by  voting  to  stop  U.S.  aid,  including 
food  items  to  such  government;  and  we  im¬ 
plore  the  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
terminate  all  trade  and  aid  to  nations 
which  are  captive  by  Communist  govern¬ 
ments;  and  further  to  terminate  all  tax- 
supported  aid  to  nations  with  governments 
which  are  either  neutralist  or  pro-Commu- 
nist;  and  we  further  Implore  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  use  its  Influence  to  the 
end  that  the  easing  of  tensions  via  appease¬ 
ment,  and  aid  to  the  enemies  of  God  is 
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stopped,  and  that  this  Nation  is  given  an 
effective  win-victory  policy.” 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  July  10,  1962,  meeting  of 
the  Patrick  Henry  Post  No.  144,  of  the 
American  Legion,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Attest : 

C.  Winston  Sage, 

Adjutant. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  All  of  us  recognize 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  as 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  militant 
foes  of  the  international  Communist 
movement.  He  has  a  distinguished  rec¬ 
ord  in  that  respect. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  knows,  I 
supported  his  amendment  when  he  of¬ 
fered  it.  However,  I  felt  that  it  went  a 
little  far,  and  I  believe  I  parted  with  the 
Senator  on  the  vote  taken  to  permit  the 
sending  of  food  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances. 

I  believe  I  differ  with  the  Senator 
today  on  the  extent  to  which  he  down¬ 
grades  the  action  taken  in  the  confer¬ 
ence.  The  conferees  virtually  accepted 
the  House  provision  on  this  subject,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  exemption  of  aid  to  schools 
or  hospitals.  I  believe  that  is  the  only 
exception. 

I  definitely  believe  that  the  report 
should  contain  strong  language.  I  prefer 
the  Senate  language  to  the  House  lan¬ 
guage.  But  I  think  the  House  language 
is  quite  effective.  Before  any  of  the  aid 
can  be  given,  the  President  must  make 
an  affirmative  finding  and  report  to  the 
Congress.  Paragraph  (f)  begins: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  act,  as  amended  (except  sec.  214(b)), 
to  any  Communist  country. 

If  that  provision  is  to  be  waived,  the 
President  must  make  an  affirmative  find¬ 
ing  and  report  to  Congress:  First,  that 
such  assistance  is  vital  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  Second,  that  the 
recipient  country  is  not  controlled  by 
the  international  Communist  conspiracy. 
That  might  apply  to  Yugoslavia.  And 
third,  that  such  assistance  will  further 
promote  the  independence  of  the  re¬ 
cipient  country  from  international  com¬ 
munism. 

Possibly  the  Senator  might  feel  that 
the  third  condition  would  be  fairly  easy 
to  fulfill;  but  what  does  the  Senator  say 
about  an  affirmative  finding  by  the 
President  that  the  assistance  he  desires 
to  render  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States?  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  President  makes  a  finding  of  that 
kind,  he  must  have  some  pretty  strong 
evidence  before  him  to  justify  such  a 
finding. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  forgets  that  those  conditions 
are  practically  the  identical  ones  which 
were  in  the  old  law.  A  special  law  ap¬ 
plied  to  Yugoslavia.  The  general  law 
applied  to  Poland;  and  a  finding  was 
made  that  Poland  was  not  dominated  by 
international  communism,  and  that  the 
aid  to  Poland  was  essential  to  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  mean  that  under  existing  law, 
before  such  aid  can  be  given,  the  Presi¬ 


dent  must  find  that  the  assistance  is 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Substantially  the 
same  provisions  were  in  the  old  law. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  probably 
does  not  recall  that  some  Senator,  when 
the  mutual  aid  bill  was  being  considered, 
pressed  one  of  the  proponents  and  asked 
him,  in  effect,  “Under  the  bill,  would  it 
be  possible  to  say  that  the  Polish  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  dominated  by  interna¬ 
tional  communism?”  The  proponent  of 
the  proposal  to  grant  aid  refused  to  an¬ 
swer  the  question. 

This  language  is  very  clear.  I  hope 
Senators  will  listen.  The  law  which 
was  in  existence  before  we  acted  on  this 
question  several  weeks  ago  read: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Act  to  the  government  of  any  country  un¬ 
less  the  President  determines  that  such 
country  is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by 
international  communism. 

In  the  face  of  that  clear  language,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Gomulka 
government  is  controlled  by  Red  Russia, 
a  finding  was  made  that  Poland  is  not 
so  controlled. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand  how  such  a  finding 
could  be  made.  But  this  proposal  goes 
further  than  that.  It  may  be  that  such 
a  provision  was  in  the  previous  law,  but 
this  provision  goes  much  further  and 
provides  that  President  Kennedy  must 
find  that  assistance  to  Poland  or  to 
Yugoslavia  is  vital  to  the  security — of 
whom?  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  President 
must  also  find  two  other  things,  and 
they  are  very  important. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes;  but  it  is  the  first 
item  to  which  I  refer.  I  prefer  the  Sen¬ 
ate  language.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
unlike  some  of  my  colleagues,  I  do  not 
regard  the  conference  committee  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  complete  capitulation. 

Was  there  any  language  already  in 
the  law  similar  to  the  language  in  the 
first  item  of  the  report,  to  the  effect 
that  the  assistance  must  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Only  as  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  not  as  to  other 
Communist  countries. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  under  existing  law 
the  finding  could  be  made  that  the  Go¬ 
mulka  government  is  not  dominated  by 
Red  Russia — and  such  a  finding  was 
made — would  it  not  be  simpler  to  find 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  our  national 
security? 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  the  language  in 
the  report  contains  the  word  “vital.” 
The  word  “vital”  is  important. 

Sucb  assistance  is  vital  to  the  security  of 
th  United  States. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  aid  to  Poland 
could  be  found  by  the  President  to  be 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  but  I  am  hesitant  to  seek  to  im¬ 
pose  my  own  judgment  upon  that  of  the 
President.  Conceivably,  there  might  be 
a  situation  in  which  the  President  could 
find  that  it  was  vital  to  our  national 
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security  to  give  such  aid;  and  if  so,  he 
should  be  given  such  authority. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Based  upon  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  knows  about 
Gomulka  and  his  government,  would 
the  Senator  from  New  York  hold  that 
that  government  is  not  controlled  by 
international  communism? 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  I  were  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  could  not  make 
a  finding  under  the  House  language 
that  would  allow  U.S.  aid  to  go  to 
Poland.  Under  the  language  of  this 
amendment,  I  could  not  find  that  Poland 
was  not  controlled  by  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  and  I  could  not  find  that  it 
was  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  that  such  aid  be  extended.  I 
agree  about  that;  and  it  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  envision  circumstances  under 
which  the  President  would,  under  this 
language,  make  such  a  finding.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Ohio  does  not 
need  to  be  told  that  I  respect  his  views 
on  this  matter  and  how  much  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  attitude  I  usually  find 
myself,  even  though,  on  this  occasion, 
I  cannot  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  this  point,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  have  not  been 
giving  aid  to  Poland  while  the  act  re¬ 
ferred  to  has  been  in  existence.  We  sold 
Poland  $68  million  worth  of  wheat  under 
Public  Law  480,  and  used  part  of  the 
proceeds  to  establish  a  children’s  hos¬ 
pital.  But  even  that  hospital  is  ex¬ 
empted  in  the  present  proposal.  That 
is  the  extent  to  which  we  have  given  aid 
to  Poland.  We  have  not  given  Poland 
economic  aid  or  military  aid  or  any  de¬ 
velopment  loan,  and  none  is  planned. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  we  have  sold  Po¬ 
land  great  quantities  of  food  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  under  the  Sen¬ 
ate  language  that  would  still  be  pos¬ 
sible.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  Poland 
is  concerned,  there  would  be  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  present  law,  the  meas¬ 
ure  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
provision  of  the  conference  report.  In 
any  case,  Poland  would  stand  in  exactly 
the  same  position  in  which  she  has 
stood. 

There  might  be  a  change  insofar  as 
Yugoslavia  and  other  countries  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  only  in  this  respect — and 
now  I  read  the  language  of  the  Senator’s 
proposal: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  act  and  no  commodities  may  be  sold 
or  given  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  any  country  known  to  be  dom¬ 
inated  by  communism  or  Marxism. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  some¬ 
one  would  have  to  make  that  determina¬ 
tion,  and  undoubtedly  it  would  be  made 
by  the  President.  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  would  be  any  more  difficult  to  make 
that  determination  than  it  would  be  to 
make  the  three  determinations  called 
for  by  the  conference  report.  Under  the 
Senator’s  language,  if  the  President 
found  the  country  was  not  dominated 
by  international  communism  or  Marx- 
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ism — I  think  that  is  the  phrase  used  in 
his  proposal - 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  that  event  the 
President  could  authorize  the  giving  of 
aid.  But  under  the  conference  report, 
the  President  must  find  that  such 
country  is  not  controlled  by  the  inter¬ 
national  Communist  conspiracy.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  provisions;  it 
seems  to  me  that  one  would  have  about 
the  same  effect  as  the  other. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  “domi¬ 
nated”  means,  when  applied  to  a  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Kremlin  has  tried,  ever 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  to  collectivize 
the  farms  in  Poland;  but  the  Kremlin 
has  not  been  able  to  collectivize  very 
many  of  them.  In  that  respect,  the 
Polish  Government  has  remained  inde¬ 
pendent.  There  may  be  other  cases,  al¬ 
though  I  do  not  know,  for  I  am  not  an 
authority. 

But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there 
is  really  a  great  deal  of  difference,  inso¬ 
far  as  such  findings  are  concerned,  be¬ 
tween  the  provision  of  the  conference 
report  and  the  provision  of  the  Lausche 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point,  will  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  only  theoretical  difference  is  that 
the  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate 
applied  entirely  to  Public  Law  480, 
whereas  this  provision  would  permit  the 
President,  if  it  were  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  to  utilize  assist¬ 
ance  under  the  terms  of  this  act?  How¬ 
ever,  I  think  the  findings  required  by  this 
part  of  the  conference  report  are  much 
more  explicit,  and  place  more  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  President  than  does  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment.  As 
the  Senator  from  New  York  pointed  out, 
the  word  “vital”  is  significant;  and  that 
point  was  argued  extensively  on  both 
sides  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Representative  Walter,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Representative  Judd,  of  Minne¬ 
sota — one,  a  Democrat;  the  other,  a  Re-' 
publican — both  stressed  this  point  and 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  this 
language  and  the  old  law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  this  provision  and 
the  one  dealing  with  Public  Law  480. 
But  my  point  is  that  if  under  existing 
law  it  were  declared  that  the  Polish 
Government  is  not  dominated  by  Rus¬ 
sia,  any  decision  could  be  made,  and  the 
two  new  conditions  could  easily  be  de¬ 
clared  to  be  in  existence.  I  recognize 
that  if  these  three  conditions  are  ob¬ 
served,  they  will  bring  about  a  change. 

But  based  upon  what  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  said  a  moment  ago,  when  he 
stated  that  he  doubted  that  the  Polish 
Government  is  dominated  by  Red  Rus¬ 
sia — 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  Mr.  President; 
I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  I  did  not  know 
just  how  “domination”  would  be  deter¬ 
mined,  and  I  said  I  could  name  one  re¬ 
spect  in  which  Poland  was  not  domi¬ 
nated.  But  I  do  not  know  the  extent 


to  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  go 
in  order  to  determine  “domination.” 

In  my  opinion  Poland  is  dominated 
by  Russia. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  While  we  are  on  this 
subject,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  it  sig¬ 
nificant — and  this  is  generally  known — 
that  we  are  having  trouble  with  our  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments,  and  our  gold  reserve 
is  now  down  to  a  very  low  level;  and  all 
who  are  in  a  responsible  position  in  the 
Government  are  apprehensive  about  the 
amounts  we  are  spending.  The  severity 
of  the  problem  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  recently  our  Government  asked  nine 
nations,  I  believe,  to  allow  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  sell  some  of  the  “soft”  foreign 
currency  it  has  for  dollars,  to  American 
tourists  who  intend  to  go  to  Pakistan, 
Poland,  Yugoslavia,  India,  and  Burma. 
In  other  words,  our  Government  said 
to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  “We  are  in 
trouble.  We  have  got  to  stop  the  out¬ 
flow  of  our  dollars.”  To  Yugoslavia  it 
undoubtedly  said,  “We  have  $171  million 
worth  of  your  dinars.  Yet  when  our 
tourists  go  to  Yugoslavia  they  spend 
American  dollars.  Let  us  sell  our  dinars 
to  American  tourists  so  that  our  dollars 
will  stay  home,  and  we  will  spend  this 
surefeit  of  dinars  that  we  possess.” 

That  same  argument  was  undoubtedly 
made  to  Poland.  We  have  only  $3,680,000 
worth  of,  Polish  zlotys,  but  $171  million 
worth  of  Yugoslav  dinars. 

Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  other  nations 
rejected  our  Government’s  request.  They 
said,  “We  will  not  allow  you  to  sell  this 
surefeit  of  soft  currencies  to  your  tour¬ 
ists  for  dollars.  If  they  come  to  our 
country,  they  will  have  to  spend  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars,  and  if  we  want  to,  we  will 
turn  those  dollars  back  to  you  and  de¬ 
mand  payment  in  gold.” 

I  cannot  take  that  type  of  conduct 
toward  my  Government.  I  cannot  take 
that  type  of  conduct  toward  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  For  14  years  we  have  been 
giving  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  For  probably 
5  years  we  have  been  giving  aid  to  Pol¬ 
and.  We  are  in  distress.  All  we  ask 
them  is  to  give  us  relief  so  our  gold  will 
not  be  running  out,  and  they  say  “No.” 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  the  Senator 
have  at  hand  the  amount  of  currencies 
of  other  countries  to  whom  we  are  also 
giving  aid  who  gave  the  same  kind  of 
answer  to  us?  I  resent  this  attitude, 
as  does  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  there  were 
eight  or  nine  countries.  We  have  $1 
billion  worth  of  Indian  rupees.  India 
said,  “No.  We  are  not  concerned  with 
your  problem  of  gold.  If  your  tourists 
come  to  India,  they  will  have  to  spend 
American  dollars.  We  do  not  care  that 
you  have  $1  billion  worth  of  rupees  that 
you  cannot  do  anything  with.”  That 
is  the  answer  they  gave  us. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  right.  I  think  we 
are  listening  to  the  grooved  thinking  of 
members  of  the  State  Department. 
They  are  in  a  groove  and  they  cannot 
get  out  of  it  because  they  have  been  in 
that  groove  so  long. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  insert  in  the  Record,  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  debate,  the 
amount  of  currencies  of  other  countries 
that  have  likewise  rejected  our  request? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  obtained  this 
information  from  the  New  York  Times. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  insert  that  information 
in  the  Record  later. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  order  to  save  the 
time  of  the  Senate  and  not  prolong  the 
debate  before  we  vote  on  the  question 
of  postponement,  I  do  not  want  to  speak 
at  any  length.  I  do  want  to  commend, 
as  I  have  in  the  past,  the  distinguished, 
able,  and  courageous  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  his  position,  and  to  associate  myself 
with  the  position  he  has  taken. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  one  or  two  points  that  I  think 
should  be  emphasized.  It  will  take  only 
a  moment.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  postpone  does  not  prevail  and 
later  debate  takes  place,  I  shall  go  into 
this  matter  in  some  detail.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  development  of 
the  history  of  presidential  control. 

I  have  the  record  of  the  vote  away 
back  in  1956,  when  our  very  able  and 
distinguished  colleague  whom  we  all 
honor  so  much,  Senator  O’Mahoney, 
had  substituted  an  amendment  for  the 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  offered 
by  Senator  Bridges  which  would  pre¬ 
clude  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  to  Commu¬ 
nist  countries.  Senator  O’Mahoney 
offered  his  substitute,  which  is  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows : 

The  changes  proposed  In  the  amendment 
make  it  the  responsibility  of  the  President 
to  report  his  findings  in  written  words  re¬ 
ported  to  Congress.  This  will  eliminate  the 
unwise  practice  of  granting  blank  check 
and  power. 

The  vote  on  this  amendment  was  52 
to  36  to  take  the  softer  language  and  to 
insert  in  the  bill  language  passing  the 
responsibility  to  the  President,  but  not 
barring  aid. 

In  1957  we  find  again  there  was  a  con¬ 
troversy,  and  this  time  there  was  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  bar  aid,  which  was  defeated. 
This  time  it  went  a  little  further.  It 
said: 

Concerning  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  is  required  to  keep  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  and  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  both  Houses  fully  and  constantly  informed 
of  assistance  furnished  to  Yugoslavia.  Fur¬ 
ther — 

All  this  begins  to  sound  familiar — 
the  President  is  required  to  continuously  as¬ 
sure  himself:  (1)  that  Yugoslavia  continues 
to  maintain  its  independence;  (2)  that 
Yugoslavia  is  not  participating  in  any  policy 
or  program  for  the  Communist  conquest  of 
the  world;  and  (3)  that  the  furnishing  of 
such  assistance  is  in  the  interest  of  the  na¬ 
tional  security  of  the  United  States. 

I  call  the  Senate’s  attention  to  how 
close  these  requirements  which  were  pro¬ 
posed  in  1957 — 1,  2,  and  3 — resemble 
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what  has  come  back  from  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  today. 

The  bill  was  passed  with  that  assur¬ 
ance  by  a  rollcall  of  57  to  25. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  what  finally  happened  to  that  pro¬ 
posal? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  proposal  was 
adopted  and  became  a  part  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1957. 

We  find  from  the  debate  of  last  year 
that  the  Bridges  amendment  was  de¬ 
feated  by  a  vote  of  54  to  39. 

What  I  want  to  direct  the  Senator’s 
attention  to  is  that  there  has  been  a 
constantly  rising  tide  in  the  Senate,  and 
I  believe  in  the  other  body,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  country,  to  put  an  end  to 
aid,  with  the  best  of  motives  and  the 
most  patriotic  motives  in  the  world, 
which  helps  directly  or  indirectly  our 
enemies  in  this  world — the  kind  of  soft¬ 
headed  and  softhearted  policy  that  wins 
us  nothing  by  ridicule,  loses  us  respect 
abroad  and  promotes  the  cause  of  com¬ 
munism.  And  so  in  this  body  this  year, 
after  the  able  presentation  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  then  proceeded,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  better  than  2  to  1,  by  a  vote  of 
57  to  24,  to  adopt  it.  Every  time  such 
language  has  been  written  into  the  law, 
it  has  not  stopped  the  practice. 

This  has  been  done  under  President 
Truman  and  under  President  Eisen¬ 
hower.  I  will  not  say  it  has  been  done 
under  President  Kennedy  because,  as 
has  been  stated,  up  to  the  present  time 
it  might  be  said  actually  aid  has  not 
been  extended  by  this  administration. 

These  words  and  those  restrictions 
have  consistently  failed.  Why?  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  the  fact  that  sincerely,  and  I  suppose 
skillfully,  the  diplomats  in  our  State 
Department  have  constantly  pursued  the 
policy  that  we  should  furnish  aid  to  some 
of  these  countries  and  some  of  these 
governments  because,  they  say,  it  will 
wean  them  away  from,  and  separate 
them  from,  the  international  Commu¬ 
nist  conspiracy  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  that  by  so  doing  we  shall  be  acting 
for  the  good  of  our  country.  These  dip¬ 
lomats  have  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
President  every  time. 

The  thing  which  is  interesting  is  that 
the  amendment  in  the  bill  which  was 
passed,  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio,  uses  the  language,  “This 
restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant 
to  any  authority  contained  in  this  Act.” 
So  for  the  first  time  throughout  the 
history  of  this  controversy  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  said,  “No,  we  are 
not  going  to  make  it  optional  even  to 
the  President.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
conference  report  the  same  beautifully 
sounding  language  is  used,  “This  restric¬ 
tion  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any 
authority  contained  in  this  Act  unless 
the  President  finds  and  promptly  reports 
to  Congress  that:” — 1,  2,  and  3,  almost 
in  the  same  words  as  written  in  the 
bill  in  1956.  In  1956  that  language  did 
not  amount  to  anything,  because  the 
President  very  sincerely,  following  the 


advice  of  his  diplomatic  advisers,  de¬ 
cided:  First,  that  Yugoslavia  was  in¬ 
dependent;  second,  that  it  was  for  the 
good  of  the  United  States  to  keep  a  divi¬ 
sion  among  our  enemies;  and,  third,  that 
it  was  in  the  national  interest  that  such 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  again  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio,  surely  if  the  time  should 
come  that  we  should  face  a  foreign 
danger  and  some  country  should  show 
its  independence  by  open  rebellion,  the 
Congress  would  respond  to  any  sugges¬ 
tion  by  the  Executive  to  enable  him  to 
aid  a  rebellion  against  the  ruthless  forces 
of  tyranny  and  communism.  But  that 
is  not  the  present  situation.  This  is  a 
case  of  constantly  doing  this  sort  of 
thing,  when  the  governments  in  the 
countries  we  are  helping  repeatedly 
meet  at  conference  tables  with  other 
Communists  and  repeatedly  declare  in 
unequivocal  words  to  the  world  that  they 
are  with  the  Communists  and  against 
us.  Still  we  keep  on  giving  aid.  I  regret 
this  deeply.  I  am  bitterly  disappointed. 

The  vote  by  the  Senate  was  an  over¬ 
whelming  vote.  It  was  a  spontaneous 
vote.  It  was  an  outpouring  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  pent-up  emotions  of  years.  It 
represented  the  attitude  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  The  conference  report — and 
I  say  this  sincerely  and  without  hesita¬ 
tion — is  not  only  a  surrender  and  a  be¬ 
trayal  of  what  the  Senate  wrote  into 
the  bill,  but  almost  a  contemptuous,  de¬ 
liberate  rejection  of  the  overwhelming 
will  of  this  body  as  expressed  after  long 
and  careful  debate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  My  query  really 
is  directed  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  ask  either  my  colleague 
the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  or  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  if 
he  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  John 
Gunther,  in  his  recent  great  work,  “In¬ 
side  Europe  Today” — which  does  not 
date  back  to  1957,  but  is  a  recent  work- 
on  page  6  of  the  volume  says: 

Yugoslavia  Is  a  special  case.  This  country 
is  communistic  but  it  is  not  within  the  So¬ 
viet  bloc.  It  is  not  a  Soviet  satellite.  Tito 
is  a  national  Communist. 

I  intended  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  if  he  had  any  comment 
on  that  statement.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  a  comment  by  my  colleague. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  completely 
with  what  Mr.  Gunther  said.  Tito  has 
separated  himself  for  the  time  being 
from  the  control  of  Soviet  Russia,  but 
he  has  repeatedly  declared  his  fidelity  to 
the  Marxian  theory,  and  that  theory 
contemplates  the  destruction  of  our 
country. 

I  think  if  a  search  were  made.  Sena¬ 
tors  would  find  Tito  has  stated  and  re¬ 
stated  that  proposition  time  and  time 
again. 


The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
speaks  of  Communist  people  rising  in  re¬ 
bellion  and  of  our  country  giving  them 
help.  Mr.  Kennan,  when  he  was  on  the 
July  8  program,  speaking  of  Yugoslavia, 
made  this  statement: 

And  if  nothing  happens  to  upset  the  in¬ 
ternational  applecart,  I'm  convinced  that 
the  Yugoslavs  will  put  forward  every  effort 
to  retain  their  national  independence 
which  they  won  at  such  risk  and  with  such 
effort — over  the  years — 

What  independence  for  the  Yugoslav 
people?  Did  the  Yugoslav  people  win  in¬ 
dependence  with  the  implication  that 
they  had  to  bear  the  Communist  harness? 
They  do  not  want  communism.  They 
would  rid  themselves  of  it  immediately  if 
given  a  choice. 

I  repeat  my  statement  that,  in  my 
judgment,  if  we  had  not  started  giving 
aid  to  Tito  there  would  have  been  flare- 
ups  equivalent  to  those  in  East  Germany 
in  Posnan,  in  Budapest.  They  would 
have  arisen  in  Lublin  and  Belgrade  and 
other  places  in  Yugoslavia. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  carried 
this  through  in  his  best  judgment,  I 
know,  and  he  feels  that  what  has  been 
obtained  is  adequate.  I  cannot  deviate 
from  my  conviction  that  when  we  give 
aid  to  a  Communist  country  we  spare  it 
of  the  responsibilty  of  providing  for  its 
people  the  necessaries  of  life.  When  we 
give  aid  to  a  Communist  country  we  re¬ 
lease  its  economy  so  that  it  can  manu¬ 
facture  arms  to  strengthen  itself,  those 
arms  to  be  used  against  us  whenever  it  so 
determines. 

There  was  a  cartoon  published  in  one 
of  the  newspapers  a  short  while  ago, 
showing  cornfields  of  a  Communist 
country.  I  looked  at  it  and  I  thought 
that  there  I  would  see  the  corn  in  blos¬ 
som,  but  instead  of  com  stalks  they 
were  growing  guns.  We  were  providing 
their  people  with  food;  the  Communist 
government  was  investing  its  money  in 
guns.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  such  a 
program.  For  that  reason  I  shall  follow 
the  course  which  I  have  described. 


,  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
\  CONSUMERS 

JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that\after  a  year  and  a  half  in  office 
the  President  has  finally  appointed  a 
Consumers’  Advisory  Council,  somewhat 
along  thk  lines  of  a  promise  he  made 
during  the,  1960  campaign.  The  idea 
of  aiding  tnh  interest  of  consumers  has 
been  a  constant  cause  of  mine  ever  since 
I  have  been  in  Xlongress.  I  did  a  great 
deal  about  it  wnbn  I  was  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  of  New  York\  In  the  last  session 
of  Congress  I  introduced  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  119,  which  would  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Consumers  in  the  Senate 
for  this  purpose,  analogous  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Select  Small  Business'Committee. 

I  feel  that  in  appointing  ^Consumers’ 
Advisory  Council  the  President  has  ex¬ 
pressed  at  least  a  pro  forma  interest,  but 
we  will  not  get  deeply  into  cases  until  we 
have  either  legislation  or  committees  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  such  ak  we 
have  for  small  business.  Since  we  havaa 
consumer’s  economy  in  our  country  to\ 
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communications  from  the  Department  of 
-State  on  this  subject.  The  last  is  as  in¬ 
conclusive  as  the  first.  The  Department 
has  not  even  redrafted  the  form  letter. 
Whble  paragraphs  are  identical  in  each 
of  thhm. 

Mr.  President,  the  perfect  opportunity 
now  exists  for  the  United  States  to  exert 
some  leadership  on  this  very  serious 
problem,  in  a  short  time,  the  Senate 
will  be  asked\o  give  its  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  to  the  nomination  of  a  new  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Soviet  Union.  And  shortly 
after  that,  our  neV  envoy,  Mr.  Foy  Koh¬ 
ler,  an  experienced\areer  diplomat,  will 
present  his  credentials  in  Moscow  and 
begin  a  round  of  diplomatic  consulta¬ 
tions.  \ 

I  therefore  urge  the  Administration 
specifically  to  instruct  the  new  American 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Uiiion  to  place 
high  on  his  agenda  of  talks  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians  consideration  of  the  problem  which 
I  have  been  discussing  here.  I  ubge  our 
Ambassador  be  instructed  to  exert  all 
the  influence  he  has  at  his  command  to 
express  the  vital  concern  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  in  this  problem  and  to  exer\ 
cise  all  the  moral  suasion  possible  to 
bring  about  some  amelioration  of  the 
conditions  now  existing  for  the  Soviet 
Jew. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act.  The  moment  is 
here  as  evidence  of  anti-Semitic  cam¬ 
paigns  mount  day  by  day,  and  as  a  new 
American  envoy  prepares  to  assume  his 
duties  in  the  Soviet  capital.  To  act  firm¬ 
ly  on  this  problem  as  exemplified  in  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  a  powerful  prec¬ 
edent,  a  notice  served  on  the  nations  of 
the  world  which  tolerate  or  tacitly  en¬ 
courage  anti-Semitism  within  their 
borders,  that  the  United  States  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  bring  all  its  energies  and  in¬ 
fluence  to  bear  on  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Already  we  have  seen  enough  recent 
evidence  of  a  revival  of  anti-Semitism  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  suspect  that 
the  Russian  example  or  Soviet  influence 
may  have  had  its  effects  outside  the  geo¬ 
graphic  borders  of  the  Communist  em¬ 
pire.  / 

In  Algeria,  for  instance,  the  plight  of 
the  Jews — as  of  all  non-Moslems — stands 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  worldwide 
celebration  which  has  been  made/at  the 
news  of  the  independent  Algerian  state. 
It  is  a  shame  and  a  crime  that/ suffering 
and  presecution  of  a  portion  of  these 
supposedly  “free”  people  sKould  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  cloud  the  unanimous  joy  and  re¬ 
lief  over  the  end  of  the  long  and  bloody 
war  with  France.  / 

But  cloud  it,  it  ddes.  The  new  Al¬ 
gerian  Government/has,  in  spite  of  its 
protestations,  beg/n  a  campaign  of  so- 
called  nationalisation  which  will  ef¬ 
fectively  force ytne  Algerian  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  eithe/ to  leave  the  country  or  to 
shut  itself  on  from  the  world  in  a  gloomy 
and  hopejess  ghetto.  We  are  all  fa¬ 
miliar  wjxh  the  themes  of  nationalism — 
a  return  to  national  customs  and  lan¬ 
guage;  the  growth  of  a  national  middle 
clas s,  association  with  other  newly  inde¬ 
pendent  states,  and  so  forth.  In  Algeria, 
ynere  the  Jewish  population  is  sizable 
/and  long  established,  every  one  of  these 


tendencies  has  led  to  anti-Semitic  perse¬ 
cution. 

Particularly  cruel  in  Algeria — with 
about  135,000  Jews — is  the  fact  that  a 
government  which  should  be  represent¬ 
ing  all  of  its  people  may  be  joined  with 
the  Pan-Arab  movement  in  a  campaign 
against  the  State  of  Israel  and  its  so- 
called  Zionist  intrigues.  What  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  happening  in  Algeria,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  sinister  distortion  of  that 
high-sounding  slogan  for  national  inde¬ 
pendence — instead  of  “Algeria  for  the 
Algerians,”  we  have  “Algeria  for  the 
Moslems.” 

The  result  is  racial  discrimination  and 
persecution  of  serious  proportions. 
Thousands  of  Jews  are  fleeing  the  coun¬ 
try  every  day;  Jewish  communal  life  in 
Algiers  has  practically  disappeared,  and 
there  are  many  instances  recorded  of 
street  battles  between  the  FLN  and  Jew¬ 
ish  citizens,  many  instances  of  suffering 
and  death. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  situation  in  Algeria,  bad  as  it  is,  com-, 
pares  favorably  with  the  situation  hr 
other  parts  of  North  Africa  where  Jews 
mave  been  consigned  to  restricted  gj/et- 
tbs,  and  considered  far  inferior  even  to 
thfiL  lowest  of  Moslems.  Many  of  these 
Jewk  are  effectively  shut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  dependen^upon  the 
UniteaJewish  Appeal  movement  for  even 
some  minunum  amount  of  f<5od,  clothing, 
and  education.  / 

The  acrunony  and/  persecution  in 
North  AfricaXcontinuVs,  Mr.  President. 
To  some  extents  we  have  come  to  expect 
the  birth  pangs//  a  new  nation  to  be 
accompanied  by /Rouble  and  hardship. 
But  in  Algeria/  Tunisia  and  Morocco, 
the  Jews  hav/had  tcKbear  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  share  of  the  hardship.  Latent 
anti-Semitism  has  flared,  and,  as  in  the 
past,  the/Jews  have  becoine  the  scape¬ 
goats  for  impatient  nationalists. 

With  these  recent  outraged  in  mind, 
Mr./resident,  I  think  it  wouldNielp,  not 
ha/m,  the  situation  for  our  new  Am¬ 
bassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  to /nake 
/strong  representations  on  this  issue  early 
in  his  mission.  To  do  this  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  American  principles.  It  is  ah 
act  of  very  real  concern  and  importance^ 
not  only  to  the  millions  of  American 
Jews  who  are  deeply  troubled  by  the  fate 
of  their  religious  brethren  in  Russia  and 
elsewhere,  but  also  to  the  180  million 
Americans  of  all  races  and  religions  who 
believe  in  the  world  of  brotherhood,  the 
dignity  of  man,  and  the  liberties  which 
have  given  our  Nation  its  enduring 
strength.  It  is  a  moral  obligation  which 
I  sincerely  trust  our  Government  will 
not  ignore. 


THE  CORRECTION  OF  EXPENSE  AC¬ 
COUNT  ABUSES 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  on  April  20,  1961,  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  stated  that  “widespread 
abuses  have  developed  through  the  use  of 
the  expense  account.  Indeed,  expense 
account  living  has  become  a  byword  in 
the  American  scene.” 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  mak¬ 
ing  specific  recommendations  to  the 


Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  May/S, 
1961,  for  corrective  legislation  in  /the 
expense  account  area,  stated  that  an 
audit  had  recently  been  made  by  the- 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  “^though 
this  audit  covered  only  38,000  returns, 
it  shows  that  these  returns  claimed  de¬ 
ductions  totaling  $5.7  mi/on  for  club 
dues,  $2  million  for  thea/r  tickets  and 
similar  amusements,  over  $1  million  for 
hunting  lodges  and  fishing  camps,  $2.6 
million  for  yachts,  and  $11.5  million  for 
business  gifts.  Most  significantly,  the 
audit  shows  tha/only  a  small  portion 
of  these  expenses  can  be  disallowed  un¬ 
der  existing  law.” 

In  view  of  /the  obvious  abuses  and  the 
Secretary’s  Statement  that  existing  law 
does  not  deal  adequately  with  the  prob¬ 
lem,  it  /ould  seem  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Congress  would  move 
decisively  and  promptly  to  give  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service  the  tools  it  needs 
to/ protect  the  public  interest  against 
these  widespread  abuses. 

'  H.R.  10650,  the  tax  bill,  as  passed  by 
the  House,  dealt  with  the  expense  ac¬ 
count  problem,  but  somewhat  tenderly. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  provision 
was  not  a  stronger  one. 

But  my  disappointment  has  been  dou¬ 
bled  by  the  action  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  on  this  same 
subject.  Not  only  has  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  failed  to  follow  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  amend  the  law  to 
treat  effectively  with  this  tax  abuse,  but, 
even  worse,  the  committee  adopted  an 
expense  account  amendment  which  is 
far  worse  than  the  inadequate  provision 
of  the  House-passed  bill.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  worse  than  the  existing  law  under 
which  the  widespread  abuses  occur. 

This  amendment  was  described  in  the 
committee  by  its  author  as  “the  prudent 
man”  amendment.  In  argument  against 
it  I  asked  for  the  dictionary  and  read 
to  the  committee  the  following  and,  I 
think,  appropriate  definition  of  the  word 
“prudent”: 

Habitually  careful  to  avoid  practical  er¬ 
rors  and  to  follow  the  most  profitable  and 
politic  course;  especially  attentive  to  one’s 
own  interest;  worldly  wise— as  “A  prudent 
\man  foreseeth  the  evil  and  hldeth  himself.” 

\I  have  personal  affection  for  each 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee,  'but  much  to  my  regret  my  concep¬ 
tion  of,  the  public  interest  is  frequently 
at  sharp  variance  with  the  action  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee;  that 
is  surely  tfue  in  this  instance  as  well 
as  in  many  others. 

It  will  be  hay  purpose,  therefore,  to 
join  with  o  thereof  my  colleagues  who 
are  interested  inyorrecting  some  of  the 
more  obvious  ana,  wholly  unjustified 
abuses  which  now  efist  in  our  Internal 
Revenue  Code  in  an  \earnest  endeavor 
to  rewrite  the  tax  reform,  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  at  such  time  as  it  may 
be  called  up  by  the  leadership  for  action. 

It  is  not  easy,  I  realize,  th.  write  tax 
legislation  on  the  Senate  floof,  but  in 
my  view  in  this  instance  it  cahpot  be 
avoided.  The  effort  must  be  maaH,  and 
I  trust  it  will  be  successful.  \ 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1962- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  Senate  marched  strongly  up 
the  hill  to  express  its  opposition  to  aid 
to  Communist  countries  and  adopted  an 
amendment  by  the  Senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  bar  such  aid  to  Communist 
countries.  But  the  next  day  the  Senate 
rather  timidly  marched  back  down  the 
hill  and  greatly  diluted  that  action  with 
a  nullifying  amendment. 

Whether  one  is  for  aid  to  Communist 
Yugoslavia  and  Communist  Poland — 
and  neutralist  India — or  not,  I  think 
most  everyone  would  acknowledge  the 
extremely  good  sense  expressed  in  an 
editorial  in  the  July  13,  1962,  issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  “A 
Weak  Political  Tool”  and  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
Record  for  everyone  to  read — not  only 
to  read  but  to  study. 

I  think  it  puts  the  finger  on  one  of  the 
greatest  weaknesses  in  the  policies  and 
administration  of  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Weak  Political  Tool 

The  congressional  criticism  of  foreign  aid 
this  year  centers  on  three  countries:  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  and  India.  Each  case  tells  a 
good  deal,  we  think,  about  what  is  wrong 
With  the  aid  program  as  a  whole. 

Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  of  course,  are 
Communist  countries,  the  one  a  Soviet 
satellite,  the  other  not.  Whether  they  get 
any  more  aid,  and  if  so  how  much,  is  now  up 
to  a  House  conference  committee. 

To  some  critics  the  fact  that  they  are 
Communist  should  automatically  bar  them 
from  aid  consideration.  But  that  is  not  the 
central  question;  it  is,  or  should  be,  whether 
any  significant  U.S.  interest  is  served  by  the 
aid. 

In  the  beginning  the  answer  may  well 
have  been  affirmative.  After  Tito  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  broke  with  Stalin  in  1948,  it  was  in  the 
American  interest  to  have  him  remain  in¬ 
dependent,  and  American  aid  helped  serve 
that  purpose.  Somewhat  similarly,  after 
Poland’s  Gomulka  wrested  some  internal 
autonomy  from  Khrushchev  in  the  wake  of 
a  near-revolt  in  1956,  it  seemed  sensible  to 
try  to  help  him  keep  it.  Divisions  and  tur¬ 
moil  in  the  Communist  camp  are  almost  by 
definition  gains  for  us. 

But  because  something  may  have  been 
useful  at  one  time  is  no  excuse  for  doing  it 
forever.  Any  semi-independence  Poland  en¬ 
joys  today  isn’t  benefiting  the  United  States 
and  probably  has  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  U.S.  aid  is  granted  or  not.  In  the 
cold  war  arena,  Yugoslavia  has  become  prac¬ 
tically  indistinguishable  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  each  case  any  new  aid  would  sim¬ 
ply  be  a  handout,  with  no  clear  function 
from  the  viewpoint  of  American  interest. 

And  this  trap  is  what  .the  United  States 
has  fallen  into  all  over.  By  letting  people 
get  the  impression  that  the  aid  is  to  be  a 
permanent  subsidy,  we  rob  it  of  flexibility 
and  effectiveness  as  a  political  tool. 


Certainly  that  is  the  sorry  circumstance 
in  India.  The  aid,  in  our  opinion,  should 
not  be  terminated  merely  because  anyone 
gets  mad  at  Nehru  for  his  constant  carping 
at  this  country,  his  “neutralism”  or  even  his 
buying  of  Soviet  Migs  if  he  decides  to  do 
that.  As  everywhere  else,  the  criterion 
should  be  what  U.S.  interest  the  aid  is  aid¬ 
ing. 

On  that  basis,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to 
justify  the  very  considerable  amount  of  aid 
the  United  States  is  giving  India.  Certainly 
it  cannot  be  argued  that  the  help  has  kept 
India  from  going  Communist.  India  has  not 
gone  Communist  because  enough  Indians  op¬ 
pose  it  despite  Nehru’s  philosophical  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  ideology,  because  the  Communist 
Party  in  India  is  not  strong  enough,  and 
because  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  Red 
China  has  yet  tried  to  take  the  whole  nation 
by  force.  The  Chinese  border  incursions 
have  done  more  than  United  States  aid  to 
make  Indians  anti-Communist. 

We  are  aware  that  the  further  argument 
is  that  India  must  be  aided  so  as  to 
strengthen  its  economy  and  hence  its  demo¬ 
cratic  political  institutions.  Unfortunately, 
the  aid  may  have  done  more  harm  than  good. 
Today  India  is  in  deplorable  economic  and 
financial  shape,  not  least  because  it  is  try¬ 
ing  to  run  a  socialist  economy  which  the 
U.S.  aid  has  inevitably  helped  to  entrench. 

This  kind  of  thing  is  also  being  duplicated 
around  the  world.  The  truth  is  that  we 
are  trying  to  do  too  much  and  too  often  we 
are  doing  the  wrong  things. 

A  real  reform  of  foreign  aid  would  have 
to  cover  a  great  deal.  But  surely  its  be¬ 
ginning  should  be  a  case-by-case  analysis  of 
aid  as  it  affects  the  American  interest.  And 
just  as  surely  the  beginning  of  aid  wisdom 
must  be  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
help  is  limited  not  only  in  scope  but  dura¬ 
tion. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  already  waited 
far  too  long  to  make  that  beginning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  until  August  1. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY*  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]",  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney]  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  are  absent  on  official 
business.  . 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

[No.  122  Leg.] 

YEAS— 41 


Anderson 

Dworshak 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Neuberger 

Beall 

Ellender 

Pearson 

Bible 

Ervin 

Proxmire 

Boggs 

Fong 

Robertson 

Bottum 

Gruenlng 

Russell 

Bush 

Hruska 

Scott 

Butler 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Capehart 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Tower 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Wiley 

Curtis 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Dirksen 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Dodd 

Mundt 

NAYS — 48 

Aiken 

Hill 

Morton 

Burdick 

Holland 

Muskie 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Pell 

CarroU 

Javits 

Prouty 

Case 

Keating 

Randolph 

Church 

Kefauver 

Saitonstall 

Clark 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith,  Mass. 

Douglas 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smith,  Maine 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Hart 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Hartke 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hayden 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Hickey 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 

-11 

Allott 

Fulbright 

Long,  La. 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Monroney 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Moss 

Chavez 

Johnston 

So  Mr.  Morse’s  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield,  in  order 
that  I  may  propound  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
'about  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
today.  I  understood  that  the  conference 
report  on  the  welfare  bill  was  to  be  taken 
up  nkxt.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr. 'MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  I 
do  not  Know  how  much  longer  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  proceed  on  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  foreign-aid  bill;  but  it  is 
anticipated  that  following  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  action \n  that  conference  report, 
the  Senate  will\hen  take  up  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  tnh  welfare  bill.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  tliv-consideration  of  that 
report  will  take.  \ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Vdiw  well.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  kWr] — assuming 
that  he  will  submit  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  welfare  bill — whether  he  an¬ 
ticipates  that  its  consideratiorv  will  take 
very  long.  \ 

Mr.  KERR.  I  hope  not.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  presume  to  have  knowleoge  of 
what  other  Senators  may  do ;  but  I  nope 
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I  became  convinced  that  one  of  the 
greatest  threats  to  this  country  that 
existed  was  strikes  on  construction  proj- 
Wts  at  defense  installations,  especially 
ak  missile  bases.  I  am  convinced  now 
that  Congress  ought  to  take  action  to 
prevent  such  strikes.  The  very  survival 
of  thevNation  and  of  the  people  depends 
upon  providing  weapons  to  meet,  and 
counteract  the  threats  of  communism, 
the  goal  of  which  is  to  enslave  and 
dominate  tne  world.  We  need  the 
weapons  not  only  as  the  deterrent  which 
they  will  be;  wtai  need  them  also  in  the 
event  an  emergency  should  arise. 

I  am  heartily  in\favor  of  the  passage 
of  the  legislation  winch  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  prevent  sucnSstrikes.  I  believe 
I  have  already  requested  permission  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  have  my 
name  placed  on  the  bill  a\a  cosponsor. 
If  that  has  not  been  done,  Isshould  like 
to  have  it  done  now.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  \ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Again,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  for  his  excellent  statement.  \ 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen^ 
ator  from  South  Carolina. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1962— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  statement 
made  by  Representative  Francis  E.  Wal¬ 
ter,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  on  July  12,  1962,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  amendment  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  discussion  in  the 
Senate  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  planted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Walter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  we  ban  all  assistance,  includ¬ 
ing  even  food,  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland, 
under  any  condition,  we  will  be  handing  the 
Soviet  Union  a  tremendous  propaganda 
weapon  to  use  very  effectively  against  us 
everywhere.  It  will  cite  our  action  as  proof 
that  the  United  States  is  not  really  inter¬ 
ested  in  humanity. 

I  also  am  convinced  that  if  we  take  this 
step  we  will  be  depriving  our  friends  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain — and  they  number  in  the 
millions — of  one  of  their  most  effective  anti¬ 
communist  and  pro-American  arguments. 
We  will  be  depriving  them  of  concrete  proof 
of  the  friendship  of  the  American  people  for 
the  hungry,  underprivileged,  and  freedom- 
loving  people  throughout  the  world,  no  mat¬ 
ter  who  they  are  and  whether  or  not  they 
are  the  victims  of  totalitarian  oppressors. 

We  are,  not  dealing  here  with  the  weapons 
of  war.  We  are  talking  about  assistance  and 
people  who  need  it.  We  are  not  talking  about 
help  to  Tito  and  Gomulka  who,  like  all 
rulers,  cannot  last  forever — and  I  do  not  re¬ 
quire  any  proof  that  either  of  these  people 
are  Communists — we  are  talking  about  con¬ 
tinuing  the  Kennedy  and  Eisenhower  policies 


of  seeking  and  helping  friends  and  allies 
among  people  rather  than  among  rulers. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  succeeding,  I  think 
is  answered  very  well  by  a  pamphlet  that 
came  to  me  a  moment  ago.  I  obtained  it 
from  the  committee.  It  is  entitled  “Results 
of  the  U.S.  Assistance  to  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia.”  I  recommend  it  to  all  of  you. 

We  all  know  Moscow  wants  the  enslaved 
peoples  to  feel  that  they  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  free  world.  If  we  cut  off  the 
possibility  of  sending  them  even  food,  they 
will  feel  abandoned  indeed. 

What  will  the  result  of  this  be? 

Their  resistance  to  the  Communist  op¬ 
pression  will  be  undercut,  and  this  means 
that  our  own  security  will  be  weakened. 
Many  authorities  are  firmly  convinced  that 
for  years  one  of  the  major  deterrents  to  world 
war  III  has  been  the  resistance  of  enslaved 
people  to  their  Communist  masters.  Help 
Moscow  break  that  resistance  and  you  in¬ 
crease  the  potentialities  of  Communist 
aggression. 

Mr.  Chairman,  erosion  of  the  Communist 
empire  has  begun  even  though  that  empire 
is  still  making  gains  outside  its  borders. 
More  and  more,  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains  are  speaking  up> 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Communist: 
rulers  hear  their  voices. 

Shall  we  now  reverse  ourselves,  shackle 
the  President,  and  abandon  the  gains  that 
have  been  made  through  our  contacts  with 
and  help  to  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland? 

Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Walter.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 


Mr.  Feighan.  Is  it  not  true  that  food  is  a 
weapon  of  war?  And  that  when  we  are  sup¬ 
plying  food  to  Communist  regimes,  which  in¬ 
cidentally,  at  the  same  time  are  exporting 
food,  that  the  food  that  we  give  primarily 
goes  to  the  Communist  elite? 

Mr.  Walter.  No;  I  will  answer  the  gentle¬ 
man.  The  food  does  not  go  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  elite.  I  saw  how  food  was  being 
distributed  in  Yugoslavia.  I  know  that  the 
people  all  over  that  country  know  where 
that  food  came  from.  They  told  me  so.  They 
knew  very  well  that  they  got  this  assistance 
from  the  United  States. 


By  supporting  the  amendment  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Frelinghuysen]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan],  we  can  indi¬ 
cate  our  strong  opposition  to  the  regime 
in  Poland  and  in  Yugoslavia  and  at  the 
same  time  not  interfere  with  the  President 
in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  imposed 
on  him  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  my  expectation  to 
ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  conference  report,  and 
prior  to  that  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  and  that  it  be  recommitted 
with  instructions  that  the  Senate’s  po¬ 
sition  on  the  banning  of  aid  to  Commu¬ 
nist  countries  be  a  mandatory  require¬ 
ment  in  the  report.  I  shall  not  argue 
my  motion.  I  am  prepared  to  submit  it 
for  approval  or  disapproval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  recommit 


the  conference  report  with  instructions. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question,  I  ask  for  a  division. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  with¬ 
hold  his  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  withhold  my 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  indicated  to  me  that  a  number  of 
Senators,  who  will  be  in  the  Chamber 
directly,  would  come  to  the  Chamber  for 
a  show  of  hands  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  approval  of  the  conference  report. 

It  is  now  growing  late.  I  am  afraid 
I  have  unwittingly  been  the  victim  of 
what  I  thought  was  an  assurance  that 
there  would  be  no  further  record  votes 
tonight.  I  understood  from  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  that  he 
would  make  his  motion  to  recommit, 
and  would  let  it  be  decided  on  a  voice 
vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  I  have  done  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Some  Senators  will 
be  absent  for  the  remainder  of  'tK'e  ses¬ 
sion  today,  as  a  result  of  the  assurance 
I  thought  I  had ;  and  at  that  time  I  was 
not  advised  that  from  our  side  there 
would  come  a  request  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Therefore,  under  the  circumstances, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  record  vote  either 
on  the  motion  to  recommit  or  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report,  I  hope  that  can  be  put  over  until 
tomorrow,  and  that,  if  necessary,  the 
order  to  adjourn  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow 
can  be  vacated,  and  the  Senate  will 
arrange  to  convene  half  an  hour  earlier, 
if  that  is  ncessary.  I  feel  in  duty  bound 
to  make  that  request  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  for  at  this  time  I  am  not  able 
to  state  just  how  many  Senators  would 
be  absent  if  a  record  vote  were  to  be 
taken  this  evening. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  after  the  question  was  put,  the 
Chair  ruled  that  the  “noes”  have  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  the 
Chair  did  not  rale.  The  Chair  began  to 
state  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair 
that  would  be  the  case;  but  a  division 
was  then  requested. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum;  and  a  division  is  called 
for. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  question 
now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  re¬ 
commit;  and  a  division  has  been  called 
for. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  understand ;  but 
I  have  some  remarks  ""to  make  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  request  for  a  division  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
recommit;  and  I  shall  request  a  division 
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on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
the  conference  report  be  recommitted, 
with  instructions.  The  Chair  had  previ¬ 
ously  put  the  question,  and  was  about  to 
rule  on  the  result.  But  then  a  division 
was  requested. 

However,  the  request  for  a  division  has 
now  been  withdrawn;  and  the  Chair  is 
ready  to  rule. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
seek  recognition  before  the  Chair  rules. 
I  wish  to  make  a  speech  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  had  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair.  The  Chair  thought 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  wished 
to  speak  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

What  is  the  status  in  connection  with 
the  motion  to  recommit,  Mr.  President; 
and  who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog¬ 
nized.  The  Chair  was  in  error;  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog¬ 
nized  to  speak  on  the  motion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  notify  the  Senate  that  the  ses¬ 
sion  will  continue  tonight;  the  Senate 
will  stay  in  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  recognized  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  ;  and 
he  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  if  he 
will  yield  in  order  that  I  may  clarify 
the  situation  as  regards  the  inquiry 
made  by  the  minority  leader,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  for  that  purpose,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  understood  that  in  doing  so, 
I  shall  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  let  it  be  so 
understood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  should  be  clear  that  the  Senate 
will  remain  in  session  tonight  at  least 
until  action  on  the  motion  to  recommit 
the  report  has  been  completed;  and  I 
shall  discuss  with  the  majority  leader 
the  question  raised  by  the  minority 
leader  in  regard  to  the  time  for  the  vote 
on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  report. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  provided  it  is  understood 
that  in  doing  so,  I  shall  not  lose  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  that  it  is  my  intention  to  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  welfare 
bill  as  soon  as  the  conference  report  on 
the  mutual  security  bill  is  disposed  of; 
or  if  the  leadership  agrees  to  postpone 
the  vote  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
mutual  security  bill,  it  will  be  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  call  up  tomorrow  the  conference 
report  on  the  welfare  bill. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 
Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  welfare  bill,  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  be  extended  to  Helen  Liv¬ 
ingston  and  Fred  Arner,  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Reference  Service,  Library  of 
Congress 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
th$  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

It.  THURMOND.  I  yield,  provided 
thatNjn  doing  so,  I  shall  not  lose  the; 
floor. 

Mr.  fXTRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
quest  thaVunderstanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection*,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  whether  it\is  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Caroljrla  to  speak 
at  length  on  the  pending'  question. 

Mr.  THURMOND\  I  intend  to  speak 
on  it.  I  have  not  saia\how  long  I  intend 
to  speak,  but  I  do  iplopd  to  speak  on 
it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN. /I  assurkthe  Senator 
that  I  am  not  attempting  engage  in 
a  Ashing  expedition;  but  I  hav^  received 
inquiries  frony  other  Senators. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  Nntend 
to  speak  /very  long — perhaps  15  or  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  ZHRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  tf 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  yielc 
further,  inasmuch  as  the  majority  leader 
is/now  in  the  Chamber,  I  should  like  to 
Pursue  my  request.  I  ask  that  it  be 
/agreed  that  in  yielding  for  this  purpose, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  not 
lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
moment  ago  I  observed  that  some  Sen¬ 
ators  have  returned  to  their  homes  on 
the  basis  of  my  assurance  that  I  had 
understood  from  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  he  would  make  his  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  and  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
voice  vote  on  that  motion.  But  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  since  then  there  has 
been  a  request  for  a  record  vote  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report,  and  inasmuch  as  some  Senators 
will  not  be  present  later  this  evening, 
under  the  circumstances  I  thought  an 
arrangement  could  be  made  to  meet  to¬ 
morrow  half  an  hour  earlier  than  the 
hour  agreed  to  earlier  today — in  other 
words,  at  10:30  a.m. — and  to  postpone 


until  tomorrow  the  vote  on  the  question 
of  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if/ 
both  the  Senator  from  South  Carolir 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  permit 
me  to  reply - 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield,  und/r  the 
same  circumstances. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad/to  yield, 
likewise. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  state  that 
some  important  meetings  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  around  the  hour  of  11  a.m., 
tomorrow.  So  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
agreement  that  the  final  vote  on  the 
question  of  agreeinar  to  the  conference 
report  will  be  taken  at  11:30  a.m.,  to¬ 
morrow,  I  hope  .that  will  be  arranged. 
Then,  tonight,  When  action  is  completed 
on  the  motion^ to  recommit,  if  the  new 
agreement  I/have  suggested  is  entered, 
the  Senate/could  take  up  the  conference 
report  on/the  welfare  bill,  and  perhaps 
dispose  df  it,  and  then  adjourn  until  to¬ 
morrow,  and  proceed  at  11:30  a.m.,  to¬ 
morrow  with  the  vote  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report  on 
tjfe  foreign-aid  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield,  so 
that  I  may  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  When  the  Senator 
from  Montana  refers  to  taking  the  vote 
at  11:30  a.m.  tomorrow,  does  he  mean  a 
yea-and-nay  vote? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ye.s. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  However,  that  has 
not  yet  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
realize  that  it  is  futile  to  make  any  com¬ 
ments  at  this  time;  but  I  very  definitely 
object  to  a  procedure  which  is  followed 
in  order  to  protect  Senators  who  leave 
the  Chamber.  I  had  an  important  en¬ 
gagement,  but  I  canceled  it  because  I 
anticipated  that  there  might  be  a  record 
vote.  How  long  are  Senators  who  leave 
to  be  protected,  while  those  of  us  who 
recognize  our  responsibility  to  remain 
in.  the  chamber  and  discharge  our  duties 
arevignored?  I  very  definitely  deplore 
this\>rocedure. 

Mr?SDIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to\he  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  that  is  not  quite  the  case. 
In  good  r&ith  a  number  of  Members 
asked  me  about  the  program  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  thday;  and  I  went  to  the 
Senator  from  Gfliio  and  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  inquired  as  dili¬ 
gently  as  I  knew  now  whether  there  was 
any  likelihood  thatV  record  vote  would 
be  taken  during  theVemainder  of  the 
session  today. 

In  the  best  of  good  faith,  I  told  them 
I  did  not  think  so.  It  is  not  their  fault. 
They  have  engagements.  They  inquired 
of  me  whether  or  not  there  \ould  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Presided,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  recognize  thS 
the  minority  leader  is  very  influential  > 
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and  I  respect  him  greatly,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  think  we  can  make 
our  plans  entirely  on  the  basis  of  what 
2  Senators  out  of  100  plan  to  do  about 
Asking  for  a  rollcall.  It  has  been  known 
foi:  30  minutes  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  intended  to  ask 
for  aNrollcall.  I  ask  him  if  that  is  not 
so.  \ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  reason  I  did  not 
ask  before  is  that  Billie  Sol  Estes  has 
taken  my  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yiMd  briefly? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senatbr  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELEL  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  a 
point.  He  has  been\  a  most  patient 
man,  and  he  has  remained  in  attendance 
practically  to  the  end  of  the  session  every 
night.  But  I  hope,  in  vie\of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  without  prior  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  minority  leader  and  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  with  his  usual  fairness,  will  allow 
us  to  present  a  request.  \ 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  making  an  objection,  because \t 
would  be  futile.  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  The  Senator 
can  stop  it  with  his  objection. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  There  has  been  no 
unanimous-consent  request;  has  there? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  COTTON 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  been  trying  to  get  me  to  yield 
to  him.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida.  Then  I  will  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  inject  a  lighter  note,  urgent  emer¬ 
gency  matters  voted  in  the  Senate  in 
April  last  have  finally  been  set  for  a 
supplemental  meeting  between  the  two 
Houses  for  conference  in  the  morning  at 
11:30.  I  hope  nothing  will  happen  to 
avert  the  actual  realization  of  that  long- 
anticipated  meeting.  An  arrangement 
has  been  made  between  the  chairmen  of 
the  conferees  of  the  two  Houses  to  flip 
a  coin  in  the  morning  at  a  certain  hour 
to  see  who  is  to  preside  over  that  meet¬ 
ing.  I  hope  nothing  will  interfere/with 
the  meeting  at  11:30,  of  which  I  advised 
the  distinguished  leader  earliur  in  the 
day.  I  hope  any  request  for  /  vote  will 
be  postponed  at  least  for  an/hour  after 
that  time,  because  I  think/ it  is  highly 
critical  that  this  long-arranged,  and  now 
amicably  arranged,  meeting  be  held  on 
the  urgent  matters  which  arose  in  April, 
so  they  can  be  decided  on  July  20. 

I  hope  we  can  an/nge  for  holding  such 
a  meeting.  I  make  that  sincere  request 
of  the  two  leaders. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  now  to  the 
distinguished/Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  / 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been/a  very  marked  tendency  on  the 
part  ol/the  leadership  to  underestimate 
the  conviction  and  the  fervor  which  some 
of  us  feel  about  the  matter  which  is  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate.  It  is  not  trivial.  It  is 
of  far-reaching  importance. 


I  am  one  Senator  who  has  tried  to  be 
considerate  of  the  majority  and  the 
minority  leadership,  but  I  want  to  say 
frankly  that  if  they  seek  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  vote  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  tonight  or  at  11:30  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing,  I  will  object.  This  is  a  question  on 
which  some  of  us  are  not  going  to  yield 
merely  because  some  Senator  has  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  some  agreement. 
This  is  a  matter  about  which  we  have 
deep  convictions. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  there  wei’e  two  or  three  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  earlier  today.  I  had  to 
shop  around  extensively  to  get  even  the 
conferees  who  signed  the  conference  re¬ 
port  to  come  to  the  floor.  One  said  he 
was  not  interested;  even  though  he 
signed  it,  so  he  would  not  be  here.  One 
was  out  of  the  city.  One  finally  came./ 
If  Senators  who  signed  the  conference 
report  are  not  present,  the  Senator  can¬ 
not  expect  the  minority  leader  tor  be 
kicked  around.  / 

\  This  question  has  been  argued.  A.  voted 
with  the.  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  postpone  the  decision.  On 
thaflrtnotion  we  were  defeahra.  I  would 
have  voted,  on  a  voice  vote;  to  recommit 
if  thatXhad  been  desired/  Now  we  are 
confronted  with  a  final  vote.  I  am  in 
the  awkward  positioryof  having  permit¬ 
ted  some  or\pur  Majnbers  to  go,  in  the 
utmost  good  raith, /m  the  basis  of  state¬ 
ments  made.  \At  5  minutes  of  6,  20 
minutes  ago,  I  learned  by  telephone  that 
there  was  to  be  a\request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  tne  cormsr  ence  report.  I  had 
not  heard  i/all  afternoon.  I  heard  it  by 
telephone/  The  leademhip  is  not  going 
to  take  /his  lying  downXat  least,  I  am 
not — and  there  is  no  bile'about  me. 

Mto/COTTON.  Mr.  Presio^nt,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  CarolinaNyield  fur¬ 
ther?  \ 

/Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  the  Senator  is  entitled  to  answer. 
May  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Blew 
Hampshire  on  the  condition  that  I  qo 
not  lose  the  floor?  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-X 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  as¬ 
sure  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
if  he  needs  that  assurance,  that  no 
Senator  would  go  further  to  accommo¬ 
date  him,  or  be  more  eager  to  refrain 
from  embarrassing  him,  than  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire.  So  far  as 
concerns  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  signed 
the  report,  I  am  not  surprised  that  they 
do  not  want  to  show  their  faces  in  the 
Senate  tonight. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  control 
over  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  I  do  not  want  to* 
embarrass  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  am  not  attempting  to  force 
a  rollcall  when  members  of  the  minority 
have  absented  themselves  on  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  minority  leader.  I  would 
not  do  that  to  him.  I  know  he  realizes 


it.  But  this  is  something  more  than  a 
matter  of  courtesy.  This  is  something 
more  than  a  matter  of  discipline  and 
following  the  leadership.  This  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  to  some  of  us  represents  a  very 
deep  conviction.  / 

For  years  in  this  body  I  w/s  associated 
with  my  late  colleague,  Styles  Bridges, 
in  fighting  this  battle.  Tam  fighting  it 
tonight.  I  do  not  wan/to  force  a  roll¬ 
call  when  certain  Senators  are  absent. 
I  do  not  want  to  einbarrass  my  leader. 
But  I  do  not  want  To  agree  to  capitulate, 
retreat,  and  allpw  the  conference  re¬ 
port  to  be  adopted  without,  somewhere 
along  the  lin /  the  opportunity  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  mer/ from  the  boys  and  to  stand 
up  and  vqte.  Surely  my  friend  under¬ 
stands  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  it  per¬ 
fectly/  I  do  not  ask  the  Senator  to  do 
otherwise.  I  do  not  challenge  his  con¬ 
viction.  I  say  only  that  the  Senator  let 
me  send  them  home  in  the  utmost  of 
,good  faith,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  our  col¬ 
leagues  who  could  not  get  back  to  vote. 
The  Senator  may  call  it  courtesy.  There 
is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  has 
not  asked  for  that  courtesy  at  some 
time  or  other.  I,  myself,  have  asked  for 
it.  I  believe,  in  all  good  faith,  that  Sen¬ 
ators  are  entitled  to  have  their  votes  re¬ 
corded  on  the  bill,  and  I  do  not  know 
where  to  reach  them  tonight. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
further? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  My  beloved  leader  is 
certainly  according  me  more  importance 
than  I  deserve  when  he  says  I  let  Sena¬ 
tors  go  home.  I  am  not  asking  for  a 
vote  tonight.  I  am  asking  for  a  rollcall 
sometime. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  precisely 
what  we  are  trying  to  arrange. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  con¬ 
trives  a  rollcall,  that  is  all  I  ask. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
content  to  come  in  at  9  o’clock  tomor¬ 
row  morning,  or  at  8  o’clock.  There  can 
be  a  vote  whenever  the  Senate  is  so  dis¬ 
posed.  I  insist  that  we  be  fair  to  those 
to  whom  courtesy  was  extended  and  who 
in  good  faith  have  gone  home. 

That  is  not  an  unusual  proceeding  for 
the  Senate.  That  happens  every  day. 
V trust  it  may  always  continue  that  way. 
Life  is  not  static.  Different  circum¬ 
stances  arise  from  day  to  day.  We  must 
act  luce  gentleman  and  ladies  toward  one 
anoth^. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  will  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor? \ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
colloquy  between  the  two  able  and  distin¬ 
guished  Republican  Senators  reminds 
me  very  much  of  the  story  of  a  man  once 
known  for  talking  to\himself.  Someone 
asked  him,  “Why  do  jqm  talk  to  your¬ 
self?”  He  said,  “Well,  \  talk  to  myself 
for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  I  like 
to  talk  to  a  sensible  fellow  /and  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  that  I  like  to  hear  a  Sensible  fel¬ 
low  talk.”  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  with  the  under- 
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standing  that  he  will  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

MR  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  ta  the  distinguished  majority  lead¬ 
er  with'  tliat  understanding. 

Br.  MANSFIELD.  I  fear  that  this 
may  be  a  case  of  a  man  talking  to  him¬ 
self,  but  at  least  it  is  worth  the  effort. 

First,  I  wish,  to  say  that  it  has  always 
been  a  distinctapleasure  to  work  with 
the  distinguished,  minority  leader.  We 
have  tried  to  operate  on  an  honorable 


|e,  has  tried  to  pro- 
i  this  side,  have 


basis.  He,  on  his 
tect  his  Members, 
tried  to  protect  ourselves  at  all  times. 
We  have  made  errors  of  judgment.  For¬ 
tunately,  they  have  been  Xprgiven.  We 


work  con- 
the  entire 


lmous- 


have  tried  to  do  our  best 
structively  for  the  benefit 
Senate. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  una' 
consent  request,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ^on- 
sent  that  when  the  Senate  concludesvfts 
deliberations  tonight  it  adjourn  to  m 
at  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  at  10:30  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow  morning  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
had  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  constrained  to 
object  to  that  request,  because  I  have  a 
commitment.  Other  Senators  may  have, 
also,  but  I  have  a  commitment  down¬ 
town.  I  shall  be  unable  to  be  present 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  time  would 
the  Senator  suggest? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  My  commitment  is 
from  10  o’clock  to  11  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  I  would  suggest  the  hour  of  1 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  AND 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  previous  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request,  and  I  now  ask  unanimou 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  concludes 
its  deliberations  tonight  it  adjourn/ to 
meet  at  12  o’clock  noon  tomorrow/  and 
that  at  1  o’clock  tomorrow  afternoon 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  had  on  the  ques 
tion  of  agreeing  to  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request yof  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mv.  President,  we 
have  seen  a  grea^/example  of  courtesy 
and  magnanimit; 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1962- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Tire  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend 


further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  inquire  as  to  the  status  of  the 
conference  report.  Is  there  a  motion 
before  the  Senate  to  recommit  the  con¬ 
ference  report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  A  motion  has  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  to  recommit,  with  instructions. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit.  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on 
the  subject. 

Every  provision  in  the  bill  which  was 
capable  of  thwarting  the  Communists 
has  been  removed.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  conference  action  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  American  people.  It 
certainly  does  not  meet  with  my  ap¬ 
proval. 

The  Senate  receded  from  its  provision 
to  prohibit  aid,  except  under  Public  Law 
480,  to  any  Communist-  or  Marxist- 
dominated  country.  This  provision  in 
the  bill  was  offered  as  an  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
and  was  adopted  by  a  large  vote.  The 
conference  committee  has  receded  com¬ 
pletely  on  that  amendment.  * 

Second,  the  Senate  provision  to  limit 
aid  to  India  has  also  been  deleted  by  the 
conferees. 

Third,  the  conferees  have  dropped  the 
House  provision  prohibiting  the  United 
States  from  purchasing  United  Nations 
bonds  until  all  member  nations  have 
paid  their  delinquent  dues.  This  was  a 
very  wholesome  and  needed  amendment 
and  should  not  have  been  removed. 

Fourth,  the  conferees  have  softened 
the  language  of  the  bill  relating  to  the 
expropriation  of  property  owned  by  citi¬ 
zens  or  companies  of  the  United  States. 

The  conferees  of  neither  House  stood 
up  for  what  had  been  adopted  by  their 
respective  bodies.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
President,  the  House  conferees  receded 
on  every  provision  in  the  bill  which 
showed  realism  and  resistance  toward 
communism,  put  in  by  the  House.  The 
Senate  conferees  receded  on  all  the  pro¬ 
visions  which  showed  realism  and  re¬ 
sistance  toward  communism  put  in  the 
bill  by  the  Senate.  Therefore,  the  bill 
no  longer  contains  any  effective  pro¬ 
visions  to  oppose  communism. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  marched  up 
the  hill  and  down  again.  In  the  con¬ 
ference  report  we  are  asked  to  undo  all 
the  good  we  did  by  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio.  I  believe  a  similar 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]. 

Mr.  President,  who  won  and  who  lost 
when  the  conferees  agreed  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  they  have  brought  to  us?  First, 
both  bodies  of  the  Congress,  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  and  the  American 
people  are  the  losers.  Second,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  won  every  point  it  wanted. 
Third,  this  was  a  victory  for  the  Com¬ 
munists. 


Why  do  those  favoring  the  conference 
action  say:  Should  there  be  aid  to  Com¬ 
munist  countries?  A  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion  or  fragmentation  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  bloc  is  being  advanced.  This  theory 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

In  the  May  Day  parade  of  1962,  held 
in  Belgrade,  there  were  20  new  Soviet- 
made  T-54  tanks,  SU-100  self-propelled 
guns,  and  Soviet  helicopters  on  display. 

I  might  mention  some  other  things 
about  Yugoslavia  which  I  think  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  Senate.  Tito  has 
made  numerous  statements  showing 
where  he  stands.  In  1956  he  had  an 
interview  with  Edward  R.  Murrow,  who 
is  now  the  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  In  that  interview  he  said  that 
the  aims  of  his  country  were  the  same  as 
those  of  Communist  Russia. 

On  May  6,  1962,  Tito  said  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  was  turning  from  liberalism 
toward  tight  Communist  Party  control. 
In  other  words,  in  May  of  this  year,  Mr. 
Tito  himself  said  that  his  country  was 
departing  from  a  liberal  line  and  moving 
toward  a  tight  Communist  Party  con¬ 
trol  line. 

The  border  closed  to  the  Greek 
partisans,  discussed  in  Milovan  Djilas’ 
book,  “Conversations  with  Stalin,”  was 
closed  in  accordance  with  Stalin’s  wish. 
In  other  words,  Tito  did  not  close  the 
border  to  help  the  West  against  the 
Greek  partisans;  he  closed  the  Greek 
border  because  that  was  the  wish  of 
Stalin.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  Djilas’ 
book.  I  think  that  book  would  be  well 
worth  the  time  of  Senators  to  read. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  fact 
that  in  the  United  Nations  Yugoslavia 
has  not  voted  with  the  Communist  bloc. 

I  should  like  to  cite  the  following 
figures  so  that  the  people  of  our  country 
will  know  that  Tito  and  Yugoslavia  have 
supported  the  Communists  on  interna¬ 
tional  political  and  security  issues.  The 
United  Nations  voting  record  shows  that 
Tito  is  adhering  to  the  international 
Communist  Party  line.  During  the  1961 
session  of  the  United  Nations,  Yugoslavia 
voted  consistently  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  bloc  on  questions  involving  the  inter¬ 
national  Communist  movement.  I  think 
those  votes  are  convincing  as  to  where 
Yugoslavia  stands.  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  support  other  Communist  re¬ 
gimes  such  as  Cuba,  and  aid  in  the  ex¬ 
port  of  the  Communist  revolution 
throughout  South  America  and  Africa. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
George  Ball,  admitted  in  an  open  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  Special  Preparedness  Sub¬ 
committee,  which  made  a  study  of  the 
muzzling  of  the  military,  that  Yugoslavia 
is  supporting  the  export  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  revolution  throughout  Cuba  and 
Latin  America  with  financial  credits.  In 
1960  Yugoslavia  exported  $62  million  in 
foods,  beverages,  tobacco,  and  raw  mate¬ 
rials  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

Senators  can  ignore  the  facts  that  I 
am  presenting  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  In 
my  judgment,  the  American  people  will 
not  ignore  the  facts.  The  American 
people  do  not  want  foreign  aid  to  go  to 
countries  that  are  practicing  deceit 
through  pretended  neutralism.  The 
American  people  do  not  want  foreign  aid 
to  go  to  countries  that  are  satellites  of 
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Russia,  the  seat  of  international  com¬ 
munism.  The  American  people  do  not 
want  foreign  aid  to  go  to  Communists  of 
any  description,  posing  under  any  guise. 

The  American  people  do  not  wish  to 
assist  in  perpetuating  communism,  as 
the  proposed  conference  report  would 
do. 

Tito  is  using  our  aid  to  promote  the 
cause  of  communism,  to  foster  neutral¬ 
ism,  and  to  oppose  alinement  of  other 
nations  with  the  West. 

On  April  8,  1961,  the  Washington  Star 
published  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
in  1  year  Yugoslavia  granted  credits  for 
$100  million  to  new  nations  such  as  In¬ 
dia,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  the  Sudan,  Ethiopia,  Morocco, 
and  Ghana.  These  so-called  neutralist 
nations  are  the  countries  in  which  the 
Communists  are  now  making  inroads. 
Yugoslavia  has  aided  Cuba  with  skilled 
personnel  and  in  the  training  of  Cuban 
pilots.  Yugoslavia  is  posing  as  a  na¬ 
tionalist  communistic  state  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  money  from  the  West. 

Dr.  Charles  Zalar  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  in  a  study  for  the  Internal  Se¬ 
curity  Subcommittee,  has  said  that  Tito 
has  been  more  valuable  to  world  commu¬ 
nism,  posing  as  a  nationalist  Commu¬ 
nist  than  he  could  possibly  have  been 
as  a  Moscow  Communist.  Consistently 
Yugoslavia  has  supported  the  U.S.S.R. 
over  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  1961  at  the  Belgrade  Conference  of 
neutralist  nations,  Yugoslavia  supported 
the  Soviet’s  resumption  of  nuclear  tests, 
but  joined  the  other  so-called  “neutral” 
nations  in  warning  the  United  States 
not  to  follow  suit.  In  February  1960, 
Yugoslavia  recognized  Gizenga,  a  known 
Communist,  as  the  leader  of  the  Congo. 
In  January  1962,  30  Yugoslavians,  one 
third  of  them  airmen,  sat  on  the  review¬ 
ing  stand  in  Cuba  when  Castro  cele¬ 
brated  his  rise  to  power. 

On  November  26,  1960,  the  New  York 
times  published  an  article  containing  the 
following  statement: 

Tito  and  his  associates  can  rightfully  boast 
that  in  accepting  aid  from  the  West  they 
have  never  subscribed  to  any  commitment 
that  could  curb  their  freedom  of  action. 

Quoting  further  from  the  Times: 

The  Yugoslavia  chief  subscribes  to  the 
Marxist  theory  of  the  inevitable  decline  of 
capitalism  and  the  triumph  of  communism. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  as  to 
where  Mr.  Tito  stands.  If  there  ever 
was  any  question  in  the  mind  of  any¬ 
one,  it  has  been  resolved  by  Mr.  Tito 
himself  in  the  various  actions  he  has 
taken  and  the  words  he  has  spoken. 
These  are  the  words  out  of  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Tito  himself,  on  November  8,  1946. 
He  has  never  repudiated  the  words.  By 
his  actions  since  then  he  has  substan¬ 
tiated  them: 

The  capitalist  forces  constitute  our 
natural  enemy  despite  the  fact  that  they 
helped  us  to  defeat  their  most  dangerous 
representative.  It  may  happen  that  we 
shall  again  decide  to  make  use  of  their 
aid,  but  always  with  the  sole  aim  of  accel¬ 
erating  their  final  ruin. 

Whose  ruin  is  Tito  seeking  to  ac¬ 
celerate?  Russia’s  ruin?  No.  Whose 
ruin?  Our  ruin.  That  is  the  state¬ 


ment.  I  quote  further  from  Tito’s 
words : 

Our  present  policy  should,  therefore,  be 
to  follow  a  moderate  line,  in  order  to  gain 
time  for  the  economic  and  industrial  re¬ 
construction  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of 
the  other  states  under  our  control.  Then 
the  moment  will  come  when  we  can  hurl 
ourselves  into  the  battle  for  the  final  an¬ 
nihilation  of  reaction. 

Has  there  ever  been  any  clearer  in¬ 
tention  on  the  part  of  anyone  as  to 
where  he  stands  than  Mr.  Tito’s  own 
words  express?  He  has  never  repudi¬ 
ated  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
substantiated  those  words  over  and  over 
by  his  actions. 

Yugoslavia’s  United  Nations  voting 
record  has  adhered  closely  to  that  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  other  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  when  questions  affecting  the  inter¬ 
national  Communist  movement  were 
voted  upon.  On  December  12,  1958, 
Yugoslavia  voted  “no”  on  the  37-power 
resolution  condemning  continued  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  General  Assembly  resolu¬ 
tion  on  Hungary. 

Although  the  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  54  to  10,  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Communist  bloc  voted 
against  it.  Again  on  December  9,  1959, 
Yugoslavia  voted  “no”  on  the  24-power 
resolution  deploring  continued  U.S.S.R. 
and  Hungarian  disregard  of  General  As¬ 
sembly  resolutions  on  the  Hungarian 
situation.  Again  the  resolution  passed 
by  a  vote  of  53  to  10  with  Yugoslavia 
and  the  entire  Communist  bloc  the  only 
ones  in  opposition.  Throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  period  of  the  Hungarian  uprising, 
Yugoslavia  lent  tacit  approval  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  freedom  fighters  by  a 
total  and  obvious  lack  of  criticism. 
They  maintained  strict  adherence  to  the 
Communist  line  and  unflinching  loyalty 
to  the  international  Communist  move¬ 
ment. 

Milovan  Djilas’  own  personal  criticism 
of  both  the  Hungarian  and  the  U.S.S.R.’s 
brutal  tactics  in  Hungary  constituted 
one  of  the  major  charges  which  Yugo¬ 
slavia  had  against  him  in  one  of  his 
trials.  By  displaying  open  contempt  for 
the  handling  of  the  Hungarian  uprising, 
he  was  deviating  not  only  from  Hungar¬ 
ian  and  U.S.S.R.  policy,  but  necessarily 
from  Yugoslavian  policy  at  the  same 
time.  The  conviction  of  Mr.  Djilas  reaf¬ 
firms  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time 
Yugoslavia  is  adhering  strictly  to  the  pol¬ 
icies  emanating  from  Moscow  and  being 
implemented  by  all  Communist  regimes. 

On  the  many  other  matters  which 
have  been  up  for  a  vote  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  my  research 
has  failed  to  reveal  any  question  of  a 
political  or  security  nature  in  which 
Yugoslavia  voted  with  the  United  States 
and  against  the  Soviet  Union.  The  only 
instance  of  significance  in  which  the 
Yugoslav  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
voted  with  the  United  States  and  at  the 
same  time  against  the  Soviet  Union  was 
with  regard  to  the  resolution  appealing 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  not  to  explode  a  50- 
megaton  bomb.  This  was  Resolution 
No.  1632,  and  the  vote  took  place  on 
October  27,  1961.  Yugoslavia  voted  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  against  the  United 
States  on  approximately  21  separate 


votes  in  the  1961  United  Nations  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  These  included  the  item 
on  Tibet,  the  item  on  Hungary,  against 
the  U.S.  resolution  not  to  seat 
North  Korea,  against  the  resolution  de¬ 
nominating  the  Chinese  representation 
question  as  an  important  question,  and 
for  the  Soviet  resolution  to  seat  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists.  On  all  questions  of 
any  importance  to  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy,  Yugoslavia  voted 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  rest  of  the 
satellite  countries. 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
view  a  film  which  was  an  interview  with 
Tito  by  Edward  R.  Murrow.  Although 
this  film  was  made  in  approximately 
1956,  it  is  not  now  available  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public.  Although  it  contains 
nothing  which  should  be  of  a  classified 
nature,  it  is  now  classified  and  its  ex¬ 
istence  is  not  generally  known.  In  this 
film  the  whole  tenor  of  the  statements 
made  by  Tito  reaffirm  his  dedication  to 
communism  and  his  belief  in  its  eventual 
goal  of  world  domination.  In  response 
to  the  request  that  he  describe  the  basic 
difference  between  communism  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  communism  as  practiced  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  Tito  said,  and  I  quote: 

These  are  not  big,  ideological  differences. 
They  are  not  too  big.  We  have  the  same 
aims — that  is  to  say,  the  building  of  social¬ 
ism  and  communism. 

Mr.  President,  Tito  readily  admits 
that  his  eventual  goal  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  yet  our 
policy  planners  do  not  have  the  fortitude 
to  face  up  to  his  warning.  The  goals  of 
communism  are  well  known.  It  is  their 
intention  to  engulf  the  world  with  their 
insidious  and  atheistic  way  of  life  and 
snuff  out  the  last  flickers  of  hope  for  free 
people  everywhere. 

Tito  explained  his  foreign  policy  as 
one  of  coexistence.  At  the  same  time  he 
states  flatly  that  he  is  in  complete  accord 
with  Moa  Tse-tung.  He  reiterates  what 
he  terms  as  “my  point  by  point”  agree¬ 
ment  with  Mao.  Without  a  doubt  the 
coexistence  of  which  Tito  speaks  is  the 
same  as  that  practiced  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
under  Khrushchev.  This  is  the  type  of 
coexistence  which  has  enabled  them  to 
take  over  some  15  countries  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  Cuba  just  a  few  short 
years  ago,  and  now  has  put  Laos  practi¬ 
cally  within  their  grasp. 

For  years  now  when  this  question  of 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  has  been  raised  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  the  defense  has  been 
made  that  our  aid  to  them  was  reach¬ 
ing  the  critical  stage.  To  have  denied  it 
at  any  one  of  those  particular  times 
would  have  undeniably  meant  complete 
domination  of  Yugoslavia  by  the  U.S.S.R 
so  the  proponents  of  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
have  said  on  each  occasion.  No  doubt 
that  argument  will  be  made  now,  and 
will  be  persuasive  upon  some  people. 
However,  all  of  our  millions  of  dollars 
have  not  brought  about  the  evolution  of 
Yugoslavia  into  a  peaceful,  nonaggres- 
sive  socialist  state,  or  its  fragmentation 
from  the  Soviet  bloc  as  this  aid  was  in¬ 
tended  to  do. 

Rather  the  United  States  has  been 
contribuiting,  and  contributing  substan¬ 
tially,  to  its  own  downfall  by  supporting 
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economically  a  government  whose  leader 
reaffirms  his  dedication  to  the  eventual 
overthrow  of  our  way  of  life.  I  cannot 
stress  strongly  enough  my  opposition  to 
giving  aid  to  Yugoslavia  or  any  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  country. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
support  the  motion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  recommit  the  con¬ 
ference  report  with  instructions. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  could  have  done  any  worse  on  be¬ 
half  of  this  country  or  any  better  on  the 
part  of  the  Communists  than  to  bring 
forth  the  conference  report  it  has  sub¬ 
mitted  in  this  particular  instance. 

I  repeat  that  the  amendments  made  in 
the  bill  by  the  House  which  were  calcu¬ 
lated  to  follow  a  tough  line  on  commu¬ 
nism,  or  at  least  a  tougher  line  than  we 
had  been  following,  were  eliminated.  I 
repeat  further  that  the  amendments  put 
in  the  bill  by  the  Senate,  to  take  a 
tougher  line  against  communism  than 
we  had  been  pursuing,  were  removed 
from  the  bill.  In  other  words,  as  the  bill 
is  today,  it  is  stripped,  it  is  naked,  it  is 
nude,  so  far  as  any  provision  is  con¬ 
cerned  which  follows  a  tough  line 
against  communism. 

I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  the  wish 
of  the  American  people.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  that  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  American  people. 

I  bitterly  protest  the  conference  re¬ 
port  and  expect  to  vote  against  it,  in  the 
event  that  it  is  not  recommitted  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  recommit  the 
conference  report  with  instructions. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latjsche]  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr. '  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  my  understand¬ 
ing  correct  that  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  reached  earlier  this 
evening  a  vote  will  be  taken  on  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  report  at  1  o’clock 
tomorrow  afternoon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  as  a  part  of 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
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46)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
administration  of  basic  public  recreation 
facilities  at  the  Elephant  Butte  and  Ca- 
ballo  Reservoir  Areas,  N.  Mex.,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was,  on  page  3, 
line  1,  after  “amounts”  insert  “,  but  no 
more  than  $607,000,”. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  all 
that  was  done  here  was  that  the  House 
inserted  a  limitation  in  the  bill.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  limit  should 
be  put  in.  I  move  that  the  Senate  con¬ 
cur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

THE  ISSUE  OF  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR 
THE  AGED 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
be  a  very  brief  speech,  consisting  merely 
of  a  quotation  from  each  of  two  promi¬ 
nent  Republicans.  These  two  state¬ 
ments  in  combination  provide  a  highly 
nstructive  lesson  on  the  issue  of  medi¬ 
cs]  care  for  the  aged. 

esterday,  Republican  National  Chair- 
man\WiLLiAM  E.  Miller,  made  a  state- 
mentxrn  the  administration’s  medica/e 
bill.  According  to  the  Washington  V/st, 
this  is  what  he  said : 

The  heafbh  bill  is  a  cruel  hoax  An  our 
senior  citizen) 

Note  the  words  “cruel  hoax./' 

The  second  statement  wa/ made  dur¬ 
ing  the  1936  presidential  campaign.  It 
referred  to  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
was  spoken  by  Republican  candidate 
Alfred  Landon.  ThisMs  what  he  said: 

I  am  not  exaggeratmg\he  folly  of  this 
legislation.  The  saving  iK  forces  on  our 
workers  is  a  cruel  hoax. 

Mr.  President!,  no  statement  I  could 
make  in  favdr  of  Medicare  'would  be 
nearly  so  illuminating  as  these,  quota¬ 
tions  from/two  eminent  members\>f  the 
opposition  party. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  BASIC  PUB¬ 
LIC  RECREATION  FACILITIES  AT 
ELEPHANT  BUTTE  AND  CABALLO 
RESERVOIR  AREAS,  N.  MEX. 

Tlie'PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore/the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
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Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
Report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and  improve 
the  public  assistance  and  child  welfare 
services  programs  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met¬ 
calf  in  the  chair) .  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  por- 
ceedings  of  July  18,  1962,  pp.  13104- 
13106,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  we  were  able  to  adjust 
our  differences  with  the  House  in  a  con¬ 
structive  manner  so  that  we  can  present 


to  the  country  a  potentially  much 
stronger  welfare  program.  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  aware  that  the  emphasis 
in  this  proposal  is  on  encouraging  the 
States  to  provide  more  and  better  Re¬ 
habilitative  services  in  their  welfare/pro- 
grams  to  bring  hope  and  confidence  to 
public  assistance  recipients,  in /the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  many  of  them  will  be  able 
to  leave  the  relief  rolls.  Mjmy  studies 
have  shown  why  these  people  are  on 
those  rolls.  Stated  simply,  the  major 
causes  are  old  age,  severe/physical  handi¬ 
cap,  and  the  breakup  of  family  life.  In 
presenting  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  the  Senate  on 
July  3  of  this  yeaix  I  said: 

I  believe  that  citizens  everywhere  want  to 
see  this  great  And  useful  program  yield 
greater  returns/in  stronger,  more  stable,  and 
more  productive  lives. 

The  public  welfare  amendments  of  1962 
are  a  testimony  to  the  belief  of  the  Congress 
in  the  dignity  of  every  individual,  whatever 
his  circumstances,  and  his  right  to  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  to  his  fullest  capacity. 

'believe  the  conference  bill  will  carry 
It  this  purpose  and  enable  us  to  im¬ 
plement  one  of  the  most  constructive 
public  welfare  measures  ever  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

There  was  substantial  agreement  in 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and  by 
the  Senate  in  its  scope  and  purpose. 

The  amendment  which  provides  an 
increase  in  the  Federal  matching  for¬ 
mula  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the 
disabled  was  adopted  with  the  Senate’s 
effective  date  of  October  1,  1962,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  States  will  have  a  period 
of  time  to  enable  them  to  be  ready  to 
fully  pass  along  the  increase  to  recipi¬ 
ents.  This  improvement  would  enable 
the  States,  without  additional  State  ap¬ 
propriation,  to  give  the  needy  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  $4  additional  each 
month,  plus  continuing  the  $1  increase 
voted  last  year  on  a  temporary  basis. 
The  conference  committee  expects  and, 
on  the  basis  of  experience  after  prior 
increases  of  this  type,  believes  that  the 
additional  Federal  funds  that  would  be 
available  will  be  used  by  States  to  im- 
irove  payments  to  persons  who  are  re- 
siving  assistance  under  the  programs 
olNold-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind, 
ancUaid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  rehabilita¬ 
tive  services  and  training  provisions  in 
the  public  assistance  programs  was 
adopted,  and  thus  no  State  will  lose 
Federal  matching  and  the  bonus  75  per¬ 
cent  matching  \vill  be  available  to  those 
States  which  provide  the  minimum  re¬ 
quired  services.  Tins  is  one  of  the  most 
important  sections  \n  carrying  out  the 
broad  purpose  of  the\ct  and  in  encour¬ 
aging  the  States  to  provide  such  im¬ 
portant  services. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  exempt 
$50  a  month  in  earned  income  in  old- 
age  assistance  program  was  accepted  by 
the  conference  with  a  modification,  ef¬ 
fective  January  1,  1963,  allowing.  States 
to  exempt  the  first  $10  of  the  $5(kcom- 
pletely,  and  one-half  of  the  remainder. 

As  he  recalled,  there  was  language's^! 
the  House  bill  section  107 — which  wa 
designed  to  give  the  States  very  broad' 
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of  course,  it  will  speak  with  the  single 
editorial  voice  of  that  ownership. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  in  such  a 
^situation  is  not  only  in  terms  of  editorial 
impact  and  in  terms  of  the  opportunity 
forvthe  citizens  of  Milwaukee  to  hear  a 
competitive  newspaper  voice,  but  also  in 
termsxif  the  human  impact,  which  for 
hundreds  of  fine  human  beings  and  their 
families  i)x  devastating.  The  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  has  some  700  employees,  and  300 
of  them  areNnembers  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild.  I  know\many  of  them  personally. 
They  are  fine,  able,  and  dedicated;  but 
now  they  have  nb  jobs.  This  is  one  of 
the  terrible  consequences  and  prices 
which  must  be  paid^because  of  the  very 
great  increase  in  thexcost  of  operating 
modem  newspapers  ana.  also  because  of 
the  unfortunate  trend  toward  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  newspapers.  \ 

I  may  say  that  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
has  proceeded  with  great  reluctance  in 
making  this  purchase;  and  President 
Maier  said  that  on  the  basis  of  an  offer 
by  the  Hearst  Corp.,  the  purchase  is 
being  made;  but  he  pointed  out  \hat 
the  Journal  has  never  before  purchased 
or  acquired  another  newspaper — and  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  is  now  about  80  years' 
old. 

Mr.  President,  Irwin  Maier,  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  stated: 

The  Journal  Co.  has  an  obligation  to  the 
people  of  this  city  and  this  State.  Perma¬ 
nent  passing  of  a  morning  newspaper  in 
Milwaukee  would  result  in  a  serious  loss  of 
reader  and  advertiser  services.  *  *  * 

The  new  Milwaukee  Sentinel  will  operate 
under  the  same  general  policies  as  have 
guided  the  Milwaukee  Journal  since  1882. 
It  will  report  the  news  fairly  and  objectively. 
It  will  be  aggressive  in  the  people’s  interest. 
It  will  be  bound  to  no  political  party  or 
special  interest  group.  Its  policies  will  be 
determined  by  men  and  women  who  are 
residents  of  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  and 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  best  interests  and 
to  the  progress  of  this  city  and  this  State. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  more  than 
just  the  words  of  the  president  of  a 
newspaper  who  is  proud  of  his  paper. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
has  repeatedly  won  awards  as  one  of  at 
small  handful  of  truly  outstanding 
newspapers  in  the  United  States.  .The 
fact  is  that  last  year  there  were;  two 
separate  polls  on  the  best  newspaper; 
and  it  is  my  recollection  that  Although 
the  New  York  Times  and  the/Christian 
Science  Monitor  ranked  find;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  respectively,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
was  third.  Of  course,  I  say  with  all  re¬ 
spect  that  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  are  not  city 
newspapers;  they  are  national  newspa¬ 
pers.  They  have  National  impact,  na¬ 
tional  circulation/and  national  attitude. 

On  the  other  liand,  of  course  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  recognizes — and  exces¬ 
sively  so,  I  think — that  its  responsibility 
is  primarily  and  fundamentally  to  the 
people  of/Milwaukee,  and  secondarily  to 
the  people  of  Wisconsin,  and  that  it  has 
only  a/tertiary  coverage  by  its  own  staff 
of  national  matters.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Pre&dent,  even  the  undeniable  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  can  pro¬ 
vide  no  real  substitute  for  genuine  com- 
■petition. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  Milwaukee  has  had  superb  news¬ 
paper  coverage,  and  will  have  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  But  it  is  most  unfortunate  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  a  century  or  more, 
there  is  to  be  only  one  newspaper  voice 
speaking  in  Milwaukee,  and  no  longer 
will  there  be  in  Milwaukee  the  newspa¬ 
per  competition  which  has  meant  so 
much  in  the  past  in  providing  contra¬ 
dictory  expressions  and  viewpoints  and 
which  has  helped  make  Milwaukee  the 
stimulating  and  exciting  place  it  has 
been. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1962- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  and  the  Senate  confer¬ 
ees  that  I  am  glad  they  maintained  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962  the 
amendment  which  I  offered — and  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate — which  in 
substance  urges  the  President  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  other  free  countries, 
and  the  World  Bank,  in  carrying  forward 
a  joint  program  of  foreign  aid,  in  any 
specific  country  or  group  of  countries. 

The  chief  purpose  of  my  amendment 
is  to  secure  the  greater  financial,  tech¬ 
nical  and  economic  assistance  of  other 
countries — such  as  Great  Britain,  France, 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  other  free  countries.  The 
work  of  assistance  to  developing  coun¬ 
tries  must  go  on,  but  the  United  States 
cannot  continue  to  bear  such  a  pre¬ 
ponderant  part  of  the  burden  of  aid.  I 
hope  that  the  President  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  will  take  even  stronger  and 
affirmative  steps  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  other  countries. 

My  amendment  looks  to  the  formation 
of  consortia — groupings  of  free  and 
prosperous  countries  with  the  United 
States — in  which  countries  other  than 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  will  commit  themselves  to  bear 
their  part  of  the  burden  of  aid. 

Such  definite  groupings  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  with  the  United  States  can  have 
important  consequences,  and  can  im¬ 
prove  aid  programs  to  underdeveloped 
countries.  A  group  of  free  countries 
can,  I  believe,  have  more  influence  in 
assisting  and  persuading  a  country  re¬ 
ceiving  aid  to  formulate  the  kind  of  a 
program  best  suited  to  its  development, 
and  to  commit  to  its  own  development 
the  maximum  in  self-help.  And,  it  may 
be  possible  to  advise  and  persuade  sev¬ 
eral  countries  which  have  common  in¬ 
terests  of  trade  to  form  themselves  into 
economic  groupings — on  the  model  of 
the  economic  communities  of  Western 
Europe. 

If  these  ends  are  patiently  and  firmly 
sought,  I  believe  that  in  time  our  coun¬ 
try  can  give  leadership  in  developing  a 


stronger  aid  program — and  one  in  which 
the  United  States  will  not  be  required  to 
bear  a  burden  which  it  cannot  forever 
bear. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  dur¬ 
ing  the  debate  today  concerning  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  foreign-aid  bill, 
considerable  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  allegation  that  the  conference  re¬ 
port  does  not  effectively  meet  the  Com¬ 
munist  menace;  or — to  rephrase  the 
matter — it  has  been  stated  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  which  related  to  anti¬ 
communist  programs  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  final 
conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  purpose  of 
the  mutual  security  program  and  all 
foreign-aid  legislation  is  to  help  build 
the  areas  of  freedom  in  the  world,  to 
strengthen  America’s  position  and  secu¬ 
rity,  to  combat  the  totalitarian  Com¬ 
munist  menace,  and  to  assist  other  peo¬ 
ples  in  building  free,  healthy,  and  viable 
societies  and  economies. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  or  its  staff  tonight  to  further 
articulate  my  conviction  that  one  of  the 
most  effective  programs  we  have  in  com¬ 
bating  the  Communist  menace  is  the 
foreign  aid  program.  To  be  sure,  it  takes 
time  for  these  programs  to  work  their 
will  or  to  produce  the  desired  results. 
We  must  remember  that  they  are  di¬ 
rected  to  countries  that,  in  the  main,  are 
in  the  throes  of  social  upheaval,  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  backward  in  terms  of  their 
economic  structure  and  social  institu¬ 
tions  ;  countries  many  of  which  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  colonialism,  war,  and  ex¬ 
ploitation. 

It  is  in  those  areas  of  the  world  that 
Communist  penetration  works  its  way, 
and  it  is  in  those  areas  of  the  world  that 
the  contest  between  communism  and 
freedom  is  being  fought.  I  refer  to  such 
areas  as  Asia,  particularly  southeast 
Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin 
America. 

Also,  I  would  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  dedication  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  eventual  emancipation  and 
liberation  of  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  living  in  what  are  now  known 
as  the  captive  nations. 

Last  evening  it  was  my  privilege  to 
participate  in  the  program  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Captive  Nations,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  that  assembly  being  Dr.  Nagy, 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Hungary  when 
it  was  a  free  country  with  parliamentary 
institutions.  I  was  the  recipient,  along 
with  Dr.  Judd,  of  Minnesota,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Netherlands, 
of  an  award  for  our  work  in  the  field 
of  anticommunism,  and,  of  equal  im¬ 
portance,  in  the  area  of  supporting  the 
hopes  and  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples 
living  in  the  captive  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  gone  through 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and 
the  amendments  of  1962,  which  are  now 
before  us  in  the  nature  of  a  conference 
report,  and  I  have  marked  in  the  re¬ 
spective  chapters  and  titles  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  certain  pas¬ 
sages  which  state  the  policy  of  this 
country,  as  contained  in  the  program 
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of  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
in  the  field  of  foreign  aid,  and  the  policy 
of  our  country  in  the  struggle  against 
communism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
portions  and  passages  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  passages, 
articles,  and  subsections  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1962  be  printed  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate¬ 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  “Legislation  on  Foreign 
Relations” 

Sec.  102.  Statement  of  Policy. — It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  peace  depends  on 
wider  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  inter¬ 
dependence  of  men,  and  survival  of  free  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  United  States  can  best  be 
assured  in  a  worldwide  atmosphere  of  free¬ 
dom. 

***** 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  friendly  foreign  countries  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  development  of  their  free  eco¬ 
nomic  institutions  and  productive  capabil¬ 
ities,  and  by  minimizing  or  eliminating  bar¬ 
riers  to  the  flow  of  private  investment  cap¬ 
ital. 

***** 

Also,  the  Congress  reaffirms  its  conviction 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  security 
of  the  United  States  are  endangered  so  long 
as  international  communism  continues  to 
attempt  to  bring  under  Communist  domina¬ 
tion  peoples  now  free  and  independent  and 
to  keep  under  domination  peoples  once  free 
but  now  subject  to  such  domination.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  make  available  to  other  free 
countries  and  peoples,  upon  request,  assist¬ 
ance  of  such  nature  and  in  such  amounts 
as  the  United  States  deems  advisable  and 
as  may  be  effectively  used  by  free  countries 
and  peoples  to  help  them  maintain  their 
freedom. 

***** 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States  are  endangered  so  long  as  interna¬ 
tional  communism  and  the  countries  it  con¬ 
trols  continue  by  threat  of  military  action, 
by  the  use  of  economic  pressure,  and  by 
internal  subversion,  or  other  means  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  under  their  domination  peo¬ 
ples  now  free  and  independent  and  continue 
to  deny  the  rights  of  freedom  and  self-gov¬ 
ernment  to  peoples  and  countries  once  free 
but  now  subject  to  such  domination. 

***** 

In  enacting  this  legislation,  it  is  therefore 
the  intention  of  the  Congress  to  promote 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  fostering  an  improved 
climate  of  political  independence  and  in¬ 
dividual  liberty,  improving  the  ability  of 
friendly  countries  and  international  or¬ 
ganizations  to  deter  or,  if  necessary,  defeat 
Communist  or  Communist-supported  ag¬ 
gression,  facilitating  arrangements  for  in¬ 
dividual  and  collective  security,  assisting 
friendly  countries  to  maintain  internal  se¬ 
curity,  and  creating  an  environment  of  se¬ 
curity  and  stability  in  the  developing  friend¬ 
ly  countries  essential  to  their  more  rapid 
social,  economic,  and  political  progress.  The 
Congress  urges  that  all  other  countries  able 
to  contribute  join  in  a  common  undertaking 
to  meet  the  goals  stated  in  this  part. 
***** 

Sec.  601.  Encouragement  of  Free  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Private  Participation. — (a)  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
vital  role  of  free  enterprise  in  achieving 


rising  levels  of  production  and  standards  of 
living  essential  to  economic  progress  and  de¬ 
velopment.  Accordingly,  it  is  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
the  efforts  of  other  countries  to  increase  the 
flow  of  international  trade,  to  foster  private 
initiative  and  competition,  to  encourage  the 
development  and  use  of  cooperatives,  credit 
unions,  and  savings  and  loan  associations,  to 
discourage  monopolistic  practices,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  technical  efficiency  of  their  indus¬ 
try,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  and  to 
strengthen  free  labor  unions;  and  to  en¬ 
courage  the  contribution  of  United  States 
enterprise  toward  economic  strength  of  less 
developed  friendly  countries,  through  private 
trade  and  investment  abroad,  private  par¬ 
ticipation  in  programs  carried  out  under  this 
Act  (including  the  use  of  private  trade 
channels  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
in  carrying  out  such  programs),  and  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  technical  information 
on  the  matters  covered  by  this  subsection. 
***** 

Sec.  620.  Prohibitions  Against  Furnish¬ 
ing  Assistance  to  Cuba  and  Certain  Other 
Countries. — (a)  No  assistance  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  under  this  Act  to  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  of  Cuba.  As  an  additional  means  of 
implementing  and  carrying  into  effect  the 
policy  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  total  embargo  upon  all  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba. 

(b)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  country 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
country  is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by 
the  international  Communist  movement. 

Excerpts  From  Conference  Report  on 
S.  2996 

“It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
administration  of  these  funds  great  atten¬ 
tion  and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which 
do  not,  as  a  result  of  United  States  as¬ 
sistance,  divert  their  own  economic  resources 
to  military  or  propaganda  efforts,  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China, 
and  directed  against  the  United  States  or 
against  other  countries  receiving  aid  under 
this  Act.” 

***** 
“TITLE  VI - ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

“Sec.  251.  General  Authorty. — (a)  It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  historic, 
economic,  political,  and  geographic  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  American  peoples  and  Re¬ 
publics  are  unique  and  of  special  significance 
and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers 
great  hope  for  the  advancement  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  relatinships  among 
them.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  vigorous  measures  by  the  countries  and 
areas  of  Latin  America  to  mobilize  their 
own  resources  for  economic  development  and 
to  adopt  reform  measures  to  spread  the 
benefits  of  economic  progress  among  the 
people  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  to  continued  signif¬ 
icant  United  States  assistance  thereunder. 
The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  as¬ 
sistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine  in  order  to  promote  the 
economic  development  of  countries  and 
areas  in  Latin  America. 

***** 

(1)  Amend  the  first  sentence  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  to  read  as  follows;  “No  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  the 
j  ~esent  government  of  Cuba;  nor  shall  any 
such  assistance  be  furnished  to  any  country 
which  furnishes  assistance  to  the  present 
government  of  Cuba  unless  the  President  de¬ 
termines  that  such  assistance  is  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  of  the  United  States.” 
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(2)  Amend  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(c)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  un¬ 
der  this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  coun¬ 
try  which  is  indebted  to  any  United  States 
citizen  or  person  for  goods  or  services  fur¬ 
nished  or  ordered  where  (i)  such  citizen  or 
person  has  exhausted  available  legal 
remedies,  which  shall  include  arbitration, 
or  (ii)  the  debt  is  not  denied  or  contested 
by  such  government,  or  (iii)  such  indebted¬ 
ness  arises  under  an  unconditional  guaranty 
of  payment  given  by  such  government,  or 
any  predecessor  government,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  through  any  controlled  entity; 
Provided,  That  the  President  does  not  find 
such  action  contrary  to  the  national  secu¬ 
rity.” 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  government  of  any  country  to 
which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  Act 
when  the  government  of  such  country  or 
any  governmental  agency  or  subdivision 
within  such  country  on  or  after  January  1, 
1962— 

“(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property  owned 
by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any  cor¬ 
poration,  partnership,  or  association  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  citizens,  or 

“(2)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discrimina¬ 
tory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions, 
which  have  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  ex¬ 
propriating,  or  otherwise  seizing  ownership 
or  control  of  property  so  owned, 
and  such  country,  government  agency  or 
government  subdivision  fails  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  (not  more  than  six  months 
after  such  action  or  after  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  subsection,  whichever  is  later) 
to  take  appropriate  steps,  which  may  include 
arbitration,  to  discharge  its  obligations  under 
international  law  toward  such  citizen  or  en¬ 
tity,  including  equitable  and  speedy  com¬ 
pensation  for  such  property  in  convertible 
foreign  exchange,  as  required  by  interna¬ 
tional  law,  or  fails  to  take  steps  designed  to 
provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  or 
conditions,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  such 
suspension  shall  continue  until  he  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  appropriate  steps  are  being  taken 
and  no  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  Act,  as  amended,  (except  section 
214(b))  to  any  Communist  country.  This 
restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to 
any  authority  contained  in  this  Act  unless 
the  President  finds  and  promptly  reports 
to  Congress  that;  (1)  such  assistance  is 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States; 
(2)  the  recipient  country  is  not  controlled 
by  the  international  Communist  conspiracy; 
and  (3)  such  assistance  will  further  promote 
the  independence  of  the  recipient  country 
from  international  communism.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  phrase 
‘Communist  country’  shall  include  specifi¬ 
cally,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following 
countries : 

“Peoples  Republic  of  Albania, 

“Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 

“Peoples  Republic  of  China, 

“Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic, 

“German  Democratic  Republic  (East 
Germany) , 

“Estonia, 

“Hungarian  Peoples  Republic, 

“Latvia, 

“Lithuania, 

“North  Korean  Peoples  Republic, 

“North  Vietnam, 

“Outer  Mongolia-Mongolian  Peoples  Re¬ 
public, 

“Polish  Peoples  Republic, 

“Rumanian  Peoples  Republic, 
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"Tibet, 

“Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia, 

“Cuba,  and 

“Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

*  •  •  •  • 

“(h)  The  President  shall  adopt  regula¬ 
tions  and  establish  procedures  to  insure  that 
United  States  foreign  aid  is  not  used  in  a 
manner  which,  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  promotes  or  assists  the 
foreign  aid  projects  or  activities  of  the 
Communist-bloc  countries.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
these  particular  passages  or  subsections 
relate  to  the  specific  issue  of  whether  or 
not  the  conference  report  and  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  direct  themselves 
toward  the  Communist  menace  and 
whether  or  not  the  provisions  in  the  act 
are  effective  and  meaningful  provisions. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
ference  committee,  I  submit  that  the 
conferees  of  the  two  Houses  strength¬ 
ened  the  so-called  anti-Communist  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  I 
further  submit  and  state  that  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  is 
to  build  and  strengthen  free  peoples,  free 
nations,  and  free  institutions.  We  may 
disagree  in  good  conscience  as  to  the  best 
means  of  expanding  the  area  of  free¬ 
dom  and  of  protecting  the  independence 
and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  free 
countries  of  the  world;  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  that  disagreement  should  re¬ 
sult  in  allegations  that  the  strong  and 
meaningful  anti-Communist  provisions 
of  the  law  have  been  weakened  or  have 
been  deleted  from  the  legislative  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  would  further  add  that  the  Senate, 
the  House,  and  their  conferees  have 
written  into  the  law  the  strongest  lan¬ 
guage  we  have  ever  written  on  the  item 
of  expropriation  and  nationalization  of 
American  properties  in  countries  that 
receive  American  aid.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  helped  write  that  part  of  the  act. 

I  can  say  that  not  only  did  that  provision 
strengthen  the  law  over  what  it  was  a 
year  ago,  but  we  took  effective  steps  to 
make  sure  that,  where  there  are  legiti¬ 
mate  claims  of  American  citizens  or 
business  firms,  and  where  those  claims 
are  duly  acknowledged  and  yet  unpaid, 
the  Foreign  Aid  Administrator  is  to  take 
effective  and  prompt  action  to  deny  fur¬ 
ther  assistance  to  those  countries.  The 
language  is  very  clear  on  those  matters. 

I  would  also  note  that  paragraph  (f) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962, 
which  relates  to  the  possibility  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  a  Communist  country,  is  the 
strongest  language  that  has  ever  been 
written  by  any  Congress  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation  on  this  particular  subject. 

President  Kennedy  is  receiving  a  di¬ 
rective  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  is  a  good  deal  stronger  than 
any  directive  that  was  ever  given  to  any 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  also  remind  my  colleagues 
that,  on  this  very  subject  of  assistance 
to  countries  in  the  Communist  bloc,  two 
other  Presidents  were  given  a  vote  of 
confidence  by  the  Congress  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  when  the  Congress  adopted 
provisions  of  law  that  were  much  more 
flexible  in  their  adaptation  and  applica¬ 
tion  than  the  provisions  which  are  now 


in  the  conference  report  before  the 
Senate. 

The  measure  which  was  adopted  by 
the  conferees  includes  the  main  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Senate  language  as  well  as 
the  House  language.  Furthermore,  the 
House  language  was  supported  over¬ 
whelmingly  by  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats  alike,  by  men  who  are  known  for 
their  insistence  on  a  stern,  firm,  and 
strong  position  against  the  Communist 
forces. 

When  men  of  the  stature  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Walter,  of  Pensylvania;  Judd, 
of  Minnesota;  Arends,  of  Illinois;  Hal- 
leck,  of  Indiana;  Hays,  of  Ohio;  and 
Morgan,  of  Pennsylvania,  take  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  propose  legislation  to 
insure  that  assistance  from  this  coun¬ 
try  is  not  used  in  any  way  that  will 
strengthen  a  Communist  country  or 
weaken  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
I  submit  the  evidence  of  effective  anti¬ 
communism  in  this  legislation  is  on  the 
side  of  the  proponents  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  well  known  in 
many  areas  of  the  world  that  two  of  the 
countries  which  have  received  consider¬ 
able  aid  from  this  Nation,  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland,  have  been,  to  use  a  current 
phrase,  thorns  in  the  side  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  have  debated  this  issue  time  after 
time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  over  the 
debate  once  again.  I  am  hopeful  that 
when  the  Senate  votes  tomorrow,  it  will 
recognize  that  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  has 
had  careful  deliberation,  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration,  and  meticulous  scrutiny  by  a 
number  of  Members  of  this  body,  as  well 
as  by  a  number  of  Members  of  the  House. 
I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  support  the 
unanimous  report  of  the  conference 
committee. 

Mr.  COTTON  and  Mr.  CARROLL  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield,  of  course, 
to  my  friend  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  does  not  intend  to  convey  the 
thought,  and  does  not  have  the  thought, 
that  because  some  of  us  feel  very 
strongly  about  one  phase  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report — namely,  the  phase  relating 
to  aid  to  Communist  countries — that  we 
are  not  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the 
foreign  aid  program,  which  he  has  so 
well  described  and  presented  in  his  very 
able  remarks. 

Since  1946,  when  I  came  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  beginning  with  the  Greek- 
Turkey  aid  and  the  Marshall  plan,  I  am 
one  who  has  never  failed  to  support  the 
foreign  aid  program.  Because  I  have 
long  recognized  his  fairness,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  understands  we  might  make 
a  fight  on  the  conference  report  because 
of  one  feature,  and  still  be  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  surely  do.  I 
recognize  there  are  honest  differences  of 
opinion  over  sections  of  the  bill. 

I  have  never  been  one  in  the  Senate 
who  has  believed  that  because  a  man 
disagrees  with  me  on  a  particular  item 
of  legislation  it  necessarily  means  he  is 
opposed  to  the  entire  body  of  legisla¬ 
tion.  We  are  talking  about  sections  and 


subsections  of  the  measure.  I  respect 
the  Senator’s  point  of  view.  I  thought 
that  earlier  this  evening  he  made  his 
case  exceedingly  well  when  he  pointed 
out  that  his  late  departed  colleague  had 
been  one  of  the  most  stalwart  battlers 
in  this  body  for  stronger  language  on 
so-called  assistance  to  Communis)-,  bloc 
countries,  and  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  let  the  issue  go  by  without  continu¬ 
ing  the  fight. 

I  respect  the  Senator.  The  Senator 
knows  that  is  one  of  the  purposes  of 
this  body.  The  Senate  provides  for  an 
exchange  of  views. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  what  I  know 
will  be  enlightening  and  pertinent, 
though  I  hope  not  overly  persuasive, 
remarks  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  tomorrow. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  now  yield,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  say  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  I,  too,  came  to 
the  Congress  in  the  80th  Congress.  I, 
too,  voted  for  the  Greek-Turkey  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  for  the  Marshal  plan,  and  for 
other  foreign  aid  legislation.  All 
through  these  years  I  have  supported  the 
foreign  aid  programs  of  President  Tru¬ 
man,  President  Eisenhower,  and  now 
President  Kennedy.  By  my  votes  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  I  have  supported 
the  concept  of  giving  the  President 
flexibility  in  the  handling  of  this  most 
difficult  problem.  The  direction  that 
foreign  aid  should  take  is  something  that 
the  executive  branch  should  be  free  to 
determine  as  an  implementation  of  its 
foreign  policy.  I  have  always  supported 
this  concept  under  three  different  ad¬ 
ministrations. 

Those  of  us  who  have  voted  for  the 
various  foreign  aid  programs  should  not 
be  subjected  to  labeling  as  soft  on  com¬ 
munism  because  we  feel  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  exercising  his 
constitutional  duties  and  prerogatives, 
ought  to  have  some  flexibility  in  the 
handling  of  these  difficult  foreign  policy 
problems. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  remarks  of  the  acting  ma¬ 
jority  leader  this  evening.  Those  re¬ 
marks  ought  to  be  read  carefully  by  every 
Senator.  The  record  is  clear. 

Recently  I  was  one  of  a  small  group  of 
Senators  who  voted  in  support  of  the 
position  that  President  Kennedy  ought 
to  be  given  the  flexibility  he  asked  for  on 
allocation  of  aid  to  nations  we  are  t ly¬ 
ing  to  swing  away  from  the  Communist 
bloc.  I  felt  that  this  body  was  making 
a  mistake  in  denying  President  Kennedy 
this  anti-Communist  weapon. 

I  saw  the  Senate  go  up  the  hill,  and 
then  down  the  hill  the  next  day. 

As  I  read  this  conference  report,  recom¬ 
mended  by  conferees  of  both  bodies  of 
the  Congress,  it  sustains  the  viewpoint 
so  clearly  and  ably  presented  by  the  act¬ 
ing  majority  leader,  the  able  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  most  serious  mis¬ 
take,  I  say  to  my  able  friend  from  New 
Hampshire,  who  is  a  veiy  able  legislator, 
if  we  did  less  than  is  contained  in  the 
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conference  report.  X  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  splendid  and  pertinent 
observations  of  the  able  acting  majority 
leader  this  evening.  I  shall  vote  to¬ 
morrow  to  agree  to  the  conference  re¬ 
port. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  purpose  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  to  give  assistance  to  Com¬ 
munist  countries.  The  purpose  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  to  give  assistance, 
to  people  who  aspire  to  freedom,  as  well 
as  to  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  its  allies. 

Senators  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  that  section  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  now  in  controversy  reads  as  follows: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Act,  as  amended  (except  sec.  214(b) )  to  any 
Communist  country. 

Section  214(b)  relates  to  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hospital  at  Krakow,  Poland.  I 
add  that  this  is  a  gift  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  to  the  children  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe  and  particularly  of  Poland— 
to  people  and  children  who  are  God 
loving,  God  fearing  people,  as  anti-Com- 
munist  as  are  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  been  to  Poland.  There  are 
more  anti-Communists  in  Poland  than 
there  are  in  nearly  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  even 
find  a  Communist  there. 

The  language  further  states : 

This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pur¬ 
suant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this  Act 
unless  the  President  finds  and  promptly  re¬ 
ports  to  Congress  that:  (1)  such  assistance 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States; 
(2)  the  recipient  country  is  not  controlled 
by  the  international  Communist  conspiracy; 
and  (3)  such  assistance  will  further  promote 
the  independence  of  the  recipient  country 
from  international  communism.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  phrase 
“Communist  country”  shall  include  specifi¬ 
cally,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following 
countries : 

Then  there  follows  a  list  of  what  we 
know  to  be  the  Communist  dominated 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  giving  ever  so 
little  flexibility  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Chief  Executive  of  this 
country,  to  our  President.  He  is  the 
same  President  to  whom  we  give  au¬ 
thority  every  hour  of  the  day  to  send 
American  forces  to  protect  the  vital  in¬ 
terests  and  vital  security  of  the  United 
States.  ,  The  President  of  the  United 
States  at  this  moment  can  dispatch  air¬ 
planes,  Marines,  infantrymen,  mechan¬ 
ized  units,  even  naval  forces  if  he 
believes  it  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  done  so  in  the 
instance  of  Vietnam.  Marines  were 
moved  into  Thailand  by  the  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
under  his  constitutional  authority  as 
Commander  in  Chief.  He  has  done  what 
he  has  done  because  he  has  found  it  to 
be  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

I  submit  that  if  we  are  to  entrust  the 
lives  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
this  country,  and  perhaps  in  the  world, 


to  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  based  upon  facts 
that  lead  him  to  believe  his  decision  is 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
then  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  give 
that  same  Commander  in  Chief,  that 
same  President,  a  little  flexibility  and 
maneuverability  in  a  foreign  assistance 
act,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  utilize 
that  act  when  such  action  needs  to  be 
taken  because  it  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  submit  to  Senators  that  the  word 
“vital”  is  a  great  deal  more  important 
than  merely  saying  that  it  is  in  our 
national  interest.  Many  things  are  in 
our  national  interest.  When  we  say 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
we  would  place  the  responsibility  of  de¬ 
termining  what  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  our  Nation  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  think  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  exercise  that  provision 
of  law  with  meticulous  carfe  and  with  a 
studied  judicious  application  of  what 
the  intent  of  the  law  is  as  designed  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  the  floor,  will  he  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  intended 
to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Before  the  Senator 
does  so,  I  would  appreciate  his  yielding 
to  me  because  I  do  not  wish  to  add  to 
his  very  able  presentation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  for  his  very  able  presenta¬ 
tion.  I  join  with  him  in  an  expression 
of  confidence  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  as  deeply  and 
thoroughly  as  he  does  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  exercise  every 
responsibility  that  he  has  conscienti¬ 
ously. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  the 
Congress  has  its  own  responsibilities,  too. 
While  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest 
that  the  President  would  not  exercise 
his  discretion  conscientiously  and  care¬ 
fully,  I,  for  one,  find  it  impossible  to 
conceive  of  any  circumstances  under 
which  American  aid  to  Communist 
countries  is  vital — I  repeat  and  em¬ 
phasize  the  word  “vital”— to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  I  see  no  reason 
for  even  suggesting  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  that  is  true.  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  Congress  should 
surrender  its  own  convictions,  if  it  has 
convictions,  and  the  Senate  did  express 
convictions  recently  on  that  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  the  Senate  voted  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  to  postpone  action  on  the  con¬ 
ference  report  until  August  1.  On  that 
vote  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] 
was  necessarily  absent.  He  was  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  National  War  College 
on  official  business.  I  regret  that  I  did 
not  get  the  information  to  the  Senator 
in  time  as  to  the  vote  so  that  he  might 
return  for  the  yea-and-nay  vote.  It  was 


my  error.  I  wish  to  so  acknowledge  it 
for  the  Record,  because  the  Senator 
from  Utah  is  a  very  conscientious  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body.  He  prides  himself — 
and  rightly  so — in  a  splendid  attendance 
record,  and  in  attending  to  his  official 
duties.  I  wish  the  Record  to  be  clear 
that  he  was  attending  to  official  business. 
His  absence  at  the  time  of  the  yea-and- 
nay  vote  was  due  only  to  an  error  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  before  he  yields 
the  floor? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  sincerely  commend 
the  able  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
on  the  clear  and  positive  statement  of 
his  position.  Honest  and  sincere  men 
may  not  agree  with  some  of  us  that  the 
President  should  have  the  flexibility  that 
he  has  requested.  They  may  believe 
that  the  power  should  reside  in  the  Con¬ 
gress.  That  is  an  honest  and  sincere 
position.  We  respect  men  who  so  be¬ 
lieve. 

I  also  commend  the  able  Senator  for 
saying  that  his  attitude  is  not  the  result 
of  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  President. 
Perhaps  under  the  separation  of  powers 
provision  of  the  Constitution  Congress 
should  make  a  determination  also.  But 
what  I  had  reference  to  a  few  minutes 
ago  are  attacks  made  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States  charging  him  with  be¬ 
ing  soft  on  communism.  This  charge  is 
then  used  as  the  basis  for  opposing  cer¬ 
tain  facets  of  his  aid  program.  Those 
who  served  with  John  Kennedy  in  the 
80th  Congress,  in  the  81st  Congress,  and 
in  the  Senate  know  that  there  is  not 
one  single  vote  of  John  Kennedy  that 
suggests  he  was  soft  on  communism. 

I  had  no  doubt  about  giving  flexible 
foreign  aid  powers  to  President  Truman. 
I  had  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  giving 
such  power  to  President  Eisenhower,  al¬ 
though  he  was  a  member  of  a  different 
party. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  giv¬ 
ing  the  exact  same  type  of  power  to 
John  Kennedy,  the  present  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  raise  this  issue  tonight  because 
recently  a  Member  of  the  other  body 
was  reported  in  a  dispatch  to  a  Colorado 
newspaper  to  have  said  that  he  was 
disinclined  to  given  certain  foreign  aid 
powers  to  the  President  because  John 
Kennedy,  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  soft  on  communism. 
I  say  that  such  a  statement  is  a  base 
falsehood.  It  is  completely  unsupported 
by  John  Kennedy’s  record  as  a  legislator 
and  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
this  Nation  for  totally  irresponsible  ut¬ 
terances  of  this  type  to  be  made.  Such 
statements  remind  me  of  another  ex¬ 
treme  rightwing  viewpoint  that  has 
been  circulated  in  an  irresponsible  at¬ 
tack  on  President  Eisenhower.  I  do  not 
agree  with  these  extreme  and  unfounded 
charges  made  against  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  either. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the 
statements  attributed  to  the  Congress¬ 
man  in  the  Colorado  press  truely  or  ac¬ 
curately  reflect  his  views.  It  may  be 
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that  he  would  wish  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  this  foolish  accusation.  In 
any  event  I  hope  this  is  the  last  we  hear 
of  such  totally  base  and  irresponsible 
charges.  Let  us  discuss  these  issues 
calmly  and  on  their  merits,  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  is  doing.  We 
can  do  without  ugly  name  calling. 

So  I  rise  to  commend  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire.  He  has  not 
raised  any  of  those  phony  issues.  He 
has  expressed  a  sincere  doubt  in  his  own 


mind  as  a  legislator  about  certain 
aspects  of  this  legislation  which  is  a 
right  and  duty  of  his  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  He  has  done  this  ably  and 
with  fairness  and  has  confined  his 
reservations  to  the  merits  of  the  bill. 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  for  his  remarks. 


ADJOURNMENT 
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Mr.  HUM^IREY.  Mr.  President,  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of^the  previous  order,  I 
now  move  that  thesenate  adjourn  until 
|  12  o’clock  noon  tomorrow 

The  motion  Was  agreed  t<5>-amd  Cat  7 
o’clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.)  theSemite 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previous 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  July  20, 
1962,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 


\ 


House  of  Representatives 


The  House  niet  at  11  o’clock  a.m. 

The  ChaplaiivRev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Romans  8:  14:  For  as  many  as  are  led 
by  the  spirit  of  God^they  are  the  sons 
of  God.  \ 

Eternal  God,  whose  abounding  grace 
supplies  all  our  needs,  we  vmuld  begin  the 
business  of  this  day  with  a  Mncere  prayer 
that  Thy  divine  counsel  mgy  illumine 
and  lead  our  minds  and  hearts. 

Deliver  us  from  all  selfish  \nd  un¬ 
worthy  ambitions  which  Thou  camst  not 
sanction  and  may  Thy  strength  Ynake 
us  invincible  in  our  devotion  to  \the 
duties  and  demands  of  our  high  calling 

Grant  that  our  faith  and  courage  ma; 
be  gloriously  triumphant  over  all  our 
disappointments  however  disconcerting 
they  may  be.- 

Inspire  us  with  a  willingness  to  expend 
ourselves  for  others  who  are  finding  the 
struggle  of  life  so  difficult,  and  may  the 
record  of  service  that  we  are  daily  writ¬ 
ing  be  worthy  of  the  Book  of  Life. 

Hear  us  in  Christ’s  name.  Amen. 


Thursday,  July  19,  1962 

159 1  am  recorded  as  being  absent.  I  was 
present  and  answered  to  my  name.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  and 
Journal  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 

CONFERENCE  COMMITTEES 

(Mr.  CANNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
branch  of  Congress  in  conference  has 
group  autonomy.  The  selection  of  the 
conference  chairman  is  procedural  for 
orderly  functioning  of  the  conference. 
Realizing  this,  the  question  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  chairman  for  the 
present  session  of  Congress  shall  be  left 
to  thq  decision  of  the  two  subcommittee 
chairmen. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  joint  committee 
behalf  of  the  full  Committees  on  Appro¬ 
priations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  that  for  this  session 
only  the  subcommittee  chairmen/of  each 
body  shall  decide  who  shall  act/as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  conference.  It/is  further 
agreed  that  the  chairmen  or  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  appoint  representatives  of  each 
committee  to  serve  as  a;  joint  committee 
to  study  all  the  issues  involved  and  to 
report  in  Januarj/1963  their  recom¬ 
mendations. 


MEDICARE 

(Mr.  DEROUNIAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
yesterday’s  Washington  Evening  Star 
\there  are  some  remarks  quoted  there 
attributed  to  the  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert], 
wherein  it  states  that  he  said  the  Sena}, 
vote  on  the  medicare  bill  “should  te^ch 
us  the  value  of  a  vote.” 

I  am  still  quoting: 

The  Republican  Party  proved  itself  more 
this  year  tlwi  ever  before  a  party  of  com¬ 
plete  opposition  and  obstructionism. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader’s 
two  Senators  were  among/the  leaders  of 
this  so-called  obstructionist  group,  and 
his  junior  Senator  NR*  year  is  running 
for  reelection.  I  asy\he  majority  lead¬ 
er  this  question:  Are  yhu  going  to  cam¬ 
paign  against  yrnfr  junior  Senator  for 
following  the  lead  of  yoru  senior  Senator 
who  offered  the  motion  to  table  the 
medicare  bill} 


CORRECTION  ON  ROLLCALLS 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  158  i  am  recorded  as  being  pres¬ 
ent.  I  y/as  absent  on  that  day  and  did 
not  answer  this  rollcall.  On  rollcall  No. 


IE  MEDICARE  BILL 

(Mr/GROSS  asked  and  was  ^ven 
permission  to  address  the  House  fo\  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  lx 
remarks.) 

,  Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
/gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Der- 
ounian]  ,  I,  too,  was  interested  in  reading 
yesterday  evening’s  paper  and  this 
morning’s  paper.  It  was  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  to  turn  a  page  of  this  morning’s 
paper  without  reading  something  about 
someone  trying  to  fix  the  blame  for  de¬ 
feat  of  the  medicare  bill.  And,  it  seemed 
to  center  on  two  Members  of  the  other 
body  as  being  the  obstructionists.  If  I 
read  the  voting  record  right  in  the  other 
body  there  were  some  21  so-called  ob¬ 
structionists.  I  do  not  understand  how 
anyone  can  narrow  it  down  to  two,  and 
I  think  it  is  unfair  that  only  two  Dem¬ 
ocrats  are  singled  out  for  this  honor. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  campaign 
up  in  Massachusetts.  It  seems  to  me 
that  what  is  going  on  up  there  is  a  little 
unfair  to  Eddie  McCormack,  who  has 
toiled  long  and  hard  in  the  political 
vineyard.  But,  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  it  apparently 


means  that  there  will  be  /ome  empty 
saddles  in  the  New  Frontier’s  corral  be¬ 
fore  we  get  through  this/year. 

GRASSROOTS  T^X  REDUCTION 
PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  BROOKS5 asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  Address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  tp  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  of¬ 
fering  today  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  a  grassroots  tax  reduction  pro¬ 
posal/  I  believe  that  an  immediate  tax 
reduction  is  essential  as  a  critically 
needed  stimulus  to  our  economy  and  as 
the  most  effective  way  to  provide  new 
job  opportunities  for  the  working  people 
of  our  Nation. 

The  proposal  I  am  offering  is  simple 
and  direct  and  a  similar  proposal  offered 
by  the  Democratic  minority  in  the  83d 
Congress  was  defeated  by  only  6  votes. 

I  am  proposing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Congress  increase  the  personal  Federal 
income  tax  exemptions  from  $600  to 
$800.  Persons  already  eligible  for  double 
exemptions  would,  of  course,  be  eligible 
for  $1,600  exemptions. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  wise¬ 
ly,  I  believe,  are  already  taking  bold  steps  . 
to  stimulate  business  investment.  These 
steps  are  necessary  to  keep  our  indus¬ 
tries  and  businesses  competitive  in  world 
markets,  however,  few  of  us  believe  this 
is  all  the  action  needed  to  encourage  full 
employment  opportunities  for  our 
people. 

By  increasing  the  personal  exemption 
from  $600  to  $800,  it  is  estimated  that 
$5.6  billion  would  be  released  into  the 
consumer  market.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  taxpayers  could  well  use 
this  tax  relief  to  meet  their  every  day 
family  expenses  and  family  obligations — 
to  fnake  the  house  payments,  buy  food, 
and  ipay  the  bills  at  the  first  of  the 
montnx 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tax  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  proportions  Congress  will 
be  considering  is  estimated  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  offeXnew  job  opportunities  for 
almost  1  million  workers  who  cannot 
find  jobs  today. 

I  commend  thikproposed  increase  of 
personal  income  tax  exemptions  from 
$600  to  $800  to  the\study  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  both  in  the  House  and  Senate 
and  of  our  President. 


MINORITY  LEADER  H^LLECK 

(Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana  aeked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  repotted  agriculture  Appropriation  bill.  House  re¬ 
ceived  conference  report  on  second  supplemental  appropriation  bill.  Sen.  Williams, 
Del.,  charged  there  was  shortage  of  grain  in  Estes  warehouses.  Sen.  Curtis  critici¬ 
zed  handling  of  Estes  case.  /Sen.  Keating  charged  USDAj^lays  politics  in  drought  re- 
\ief  assistance.  Sen.  Robertson  urged  elimination  of  55Nmillion  national  wheat  acre 
Jge  allotment.  Senate  agreed  to  conference  report  on  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 
Senate  passed  Labor-HEW  Appropriation  bill.  Rep.  Michel  criticized  REA.  House  re¬ 
ceived  conference  report  on  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  NKep.  Henderson  intro¬ 
duced  and  discussed  bi/il  to  compensate  Flue-cured  tobacco  farmers  for  natural  dis¬ 
aster  losses.  /  SENATE 

1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  /Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  charged  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  over 
68,000  bushels  of  grain  stored  in  Estes  warehouses  and  inserted  several  items 

relating  t 6  this  matter,  pp.  13310-15 

Sen.  Curtis  charged  that  the  Estes  cotton  allotment  transfers  \were  clearly 
illega^'and  fradulent,"  and  inserted  recent  testimony  by  Walter  J.N^rnote  re¬ 
garding  the  transfers,  pp.  13362-5 

in.  Keating  criticized  the  announcement  made  by  the  Democratic  candidate 
for^ Governor  of  N.  Y.  that' this  Department  was  making  drought  relief  assistance 
bailable  to  farmers  in  N.  Y. ,  and  charged  that  the  Department  had  been  evasive 

'to  his  request  for  such  assistance,  pp.  13315-6 

Sen.  Robertson  urged  that  the  farm  bill  be  amended  to  eliminate  the  55  mi 
lion  national  wheat  acreage  allotment  and  to  give  the  Secretary  discretionary 
authority  to  reduce  wheat  acreage,  p.  13294 

Received  the  farm  bill,  H.  R.  12391,  as  passed  by  the  House.  Sen.  Dirksen 
objected  to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  p.  13303 


2 


2.  FOREIGN  AID.  By  a  vote  of  56  to  27,  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  2996, 

the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  pp.  13280,  13293-300,  13302-5 

\  '  ;  ~ 

3.  ^LABOR-HEW  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1963.  Passed  with  amendments  this  bill,  H./R. 


10904.  Conferees  were  appointed,  pp.  13305,  13316-59 


$247,105,000 

13316-23 


Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

ByvSen.  Proxmire,  24  to  59,  to  reduce  the  amounts  in  the  bill 
which  he  stated  was  the  level  requested  by  the  Administration.  X>p 

By  Sen.  Dirksen,  33  to  39,  to  provide  that  none  of  the  fundg shall  be  used 
to  increase  employment  above  the  level  of  June  30,  1962.  PPv'13346-8 

By  Sen.  cooper,  30  to  43,  to  provide  that  each  appropriation  in  the  bill, 
with  certain  exceptions,  shall  be  reduced  by  5  percent.  DP.  13355-8 


4.  INSECTICIDES;  PESTICIDES.  Sen.  Proxmire  expressed  concern  over  the  "alarming 
situation  involving  the  excessive  use  of  powerful  pesticides,"  and  inserted  an 
article  discussing  the  situation,  pp.  13280-1 


5. 


FARM  LABOR.  Sen.  Hayde'n  criticized  the  proposed yl  10- day,  35  week  limitation 
on  employment  of  Mexicarknationals  on  farms,"  and  inserted  several  items  dis¬ 
cussing  the  proposed  limitation,  pp.  13359-6^ 

SAMOA.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  ^0062,  to  extend  the  application  of 
certain  laws  to  American  Samoa^  House  c< 
p.  13293 


tferees  have  already  been  appointed. 


7.  PERSONNEL.  H.  R.  6374,  to  clarify 
Training  Act  with  respect  to  payme 
employees  at  certain  meetings,  was  ma 


application  of  the  Government  Employees 
of  expenses  of  attendance  of  Government 
the  unfinished  business,  p.  13361 


8.  WATERSHEDS.  The  Public  Works  Committee  a^roved  the  following  watershed  pro¬ 
jects:  Hurricane  Creek,  Ala/;  Town  Creek\Ala. ;  Marbury  Creek,  Ga. ;  Middle 
Fork  Broad  River,  Ga. ;  Upp^r  Blue  River,  OlcLp. ;  and  Thicketty  Creek,  S.  C. 
p.  D615 


'the  nomination  of  Anthonj 


9,  NOMINATIONS.  Confirme 
of  HEW.  p.  13277 

The  Banking  and  /Currency  Committee  reported  the  \omination  of  H.  Gardiner 
Ackley  to  be  a  meprfber  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  p.  13277 


J.  Celebrezze  to  be  Secretary 

C 


10.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  /The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  with  amendment 

S.  3066,  to  authorize  a  study  of  methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial 
assistance  Xo  victims  of  flood  disasters  (S.  Rept.  1747).  N?.  13278 


ELECTRIFICATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with 
amendment  S.  3153,  to  guarantee  electric  consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northeast 
first/call  on  electric  energy  generated  in  Federal  plants  in  that\region  and 
to  guarantee  electtic  consumers  in  other  regions  reciprocal  priority  (S.  Rept. 
17/6).  p.  13278 


fAXATION.  Sen.  Byrd,  Va. ,  inserted  an  announcement  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
action  taken  by  the  Committee  on  H.  R.  10650,  the  proposed  Revenue  Act  oX  1962. 
With  respect  to  tax  treatment  of  cooperatives  and  patrons  the  announcement 
contains  the  following  statement:  "The  committee  tentatively  agreed  to  require 
that  in  order  for  a  cooperative  to  receive  a  deduction  for  qualified  script, 
at  least  20  percent  of  the  value  of  the  patronage  dividend  (including  qualifie< 
script)  must  be  paid  in  cash.  The  staffs  were  instructed  to  review  the  consent 
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provisions  of  the  bill  and  report  to  the  committee  whether  additional  amend¬ 
ments  should  be  made",  pp.  13290-1 

I0URNED  until  Mon. ,  July  23.  p.  13365 

HOUSE 

14.  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1963.  The  Appropriations  Committee/reported 
this  WT1,  H.  R.  12648  (H.  Rept.  2024)  (p.  13434).  Attached  to  this  Digest  is 
a  copy  of  the  Committee  report,  at  the  end  of  which  is  included ji  summary  table 
reflecting  committee  action  on  the  bill. 


15, 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  the  conference/report  on  H.  R. 
11038,  the  second  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1962/(H.  Rept.  2025) 

(pp.  13409-10,  13434).  The  report  provides  $2,750,000  f0r  the  screwworm  era¬ 
dication  program  for  the  Agricultural  Research  Service/  Direct  Loan  Account, 
Farmers  Home  Administration  reported  in  disagreement  ./The  report  includes  the 
following  paragraph / 

’’The  conferees  nope\that  since  the  bill  was  passed  by  both  bodies  the  fiscal 
year  has  ended  and  some\items  are  no  longer  necessary.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  propose  a  concurrent  restitution  to  change  the  engrossed 
House  bill  to  eliminate  tho^e  items  which  are/now  found  unnecessary  due  to  the 
lapse  of  time." 


DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS.  Confere> 
of  Defense  appropriation  bill, 
p.  13367 


s  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  11289,  the  Department 
:nate  Conferees  have  already  been  appointed. 


17.  STATE  DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIATIONS.  Bv^aXvote  of  266  to  114,  passed  with  amendment 
H.  R.  12580,  making  appropriations  for\he  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agehcies  for  1963.  pp.  13375-409 


18.  FOREIGN  AID.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  2996,  the  proposed  Foreign 

Assistance  Act  of  1962  (H.  Rept.  2008).  pp.  13368-74,  13434 

19.  WHEAT.  Received  from  thiX  Department  a  proposedbill  to  extend  the  Internation* 

al  Wheat  Agreement  Act/bf  1949;  to  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  p.  13433 

20.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Stratton  discussed  his  amendment  fco  the  farm  bill  with 

regard  to  compensatory  payments  on  milk-marketing  orders  which  was  rejected  on 
a  point  of  order/auring  debate  on  the  farm  bill,  and  criticized  the  ruling  of 
the  chair,  p.  ,13412 

21.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Representatives  Michel,  Collier,  and  Slack  Criticized  REA 

loan  policies,  pp.  13422-7 

22.  FARM  LABpR.  Rep.  Cooley  inserted  a  letter  from  several  members  o£\the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  to  Secretary  Goldberg  criticizing  a  recent  ruling  by  the 
Labor  Department  with  regard  to  a  limitation  on  the  employment  of  Mexican  farm 
contract  workers,  pp.  13432 

fclSLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  the  following  legislative  program: 
Mon.,  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  11038,  the  second  supplemental  approbria# 
tion  bill;  Tues. ,  H.  R.  12648,  Department  of  Agriculture  appropriations ,  an< 
the  conference  report  on  S.  2996,  the  proposed  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962^ 
pp.  13410-1 


*  24.  ADJOURNED  Until  Mon. ,  July  23.  p.  13433 
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ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


25u  FARM  PROGRAM.  Speech  of  Rep.  Udall  during  debate  in  the  House  commending  Secre¬ 
tary  Freeman  and  explaining  why  he  voted  against  the  proposed  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Act  of  1962,  pp.  A5580-1 


26.  FOREIGN  AID.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Ashbrook  decrying  the  ungratefulness 
witn\which  foreign  countries  receive  American  aid.  p.  A5581  / 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Keith  inserting  an  editorial  criticizing 
the  foreign  aid  program,  pp.  A5588 


27.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Mundt  inserting  an  article  which 
analyzes  the\effect  of  the  Common  Market  on  American  agricultural  exports, 
p.  A5587  \  / 

Extension  or\remarks  of  Sen.  Hartke  inserting  an  article  which  discusses 
the  Soviet  fear  of  the  Common  Market,  pp.  A5593-5 


28.  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES.  \Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  01/sen  inserting  an  article 
commending  the  achievements  of  the  Creston  Agriculture  Experiment  Station, 
Montana,  pp.  A5592-3. 


29.  PERSONNEL.  Extension  of  rehjarks  of  Rep.  Multeir  inserting  his  statement  support^ 
ing  Federal  employee  salaryNincreases.  pp.  A5620-1 


30.  DAIRY  PRODUCTS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rdp.  Quie  inserting  an  article  critici¬ 
zing  USDA  control  program  for  dairy  products,  pp.  A5623-4 


34. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


IMPORTS.  H.  R.  12635  by  Rep.  Thompson, N^.J. ,  to  amend  section  311  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  permit  the  manufacture  in\bonded  manufacturing  warehouses  of  ci¬ 
gars  made  of  tobacco  imported  /rom  more  tn^n  one  foreign  country;  to  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

H.  J.  Res.  827  by  Rep.  W^ggonner,  requesting  the  President  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  Canada  with  respect  to  imports  of  softwood  and  authorizing  tht 
establishment  of  temporary  import  quotas  for  softwood;  to  Ways  and  Means  Com. 


32.  TOBACCO.  H.  R.  12640, /by  Rep.  Henderson',  to  amend  t\e  provisions  of  the  Agrict 


tural  Adjustment  Act/ of  1938  relating  to  tobacco  to  permit  increased  allotment^ 
to  compensate  producers  of  flue-cured  tobacco  for  production  losses  sustained 
through  natural  disasters;  to  Agriculture  Committee.  Remarks  of  author  p.A5623 


33.  RESERVOIRS.  H/  R.  12642  by  Rep.  Cooley,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  install  a  system  of  small  and  intermediate-size  reservoirs  in  the  Cape 
Fear  River/Basin,  N.  C. ;  to  Agriculture  Committee. 


SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  H.  R.  12643  by  Rep.  Curtis,  Mo.,  to  amend  section  203(k)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the 
transfer  of  surplus  property  for  certain  uses  by  educational  institutions;  to 
Government  Operations  Committee.  Remarks  of  author  p.  13427 


VETERANS'  BENEFITS.  H.  R.  12645,  by  Rep.  Osmers,  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  vocational  rehabilitation,  education,  and  training,  and  loan 
guarantee  benefits  to  persons  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  on  or  after  January 
1,  1962,  in  combat  zones;  to  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 


87th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  (  Report 
2d  Session  [  \  No.  2008 
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July  20,  1962. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Morgan,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 

following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  2996] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962”. 

PART  I— ACT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

1961 

Chapter  1 — Short  Title  and  Policy 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  fifth  paragraph  of  section  102  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  containing  a  statement  of  policy,  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  the  fifth  paragraph,  immediately  after  “religion.” , 
the  following:  “The  Congress  further  declares  that  any  distinction  made 
by  foreign  nations  between  American  citizens  because  of  race,  color,  or 
religion  in  the  granting  of,  or  the  exercise  of,  personal  or  other  rights 
available  to  American  citizens  is  repugnant  to  our  principles.” 

(i b )  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after  the  seventh 
paragraph  the  following: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the  administration  of  these  funds 
great  attention  and  consideration  should  be  given  to  those  countries  which 
share  the  view  of  the  United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which  do  not, 
as  a  result  of  United  States  assistance,  divert  their  own  economic  resources 
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to  military  or  propaganda  efforts,  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Communist  China,  and  directed  against  the  United  States  or  against 
other  countries  receiving  aid  under  this  Act.”  .  .  . 

“  The  Congress  further  declares  that  in  the  administration  of  programs 
of  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  highest  practicable  emphasis  should  be 
given  to:  programs  providing  for  loans  or  loan  guarantees  for  use  by 
institutions  and  organizations  in  making  repayable  low-interest  rate 
loans  to  individuals  in  friendly  foreign  countries  for  the  purchase  of  small 
farms  the  purchase  of  homes,  the  establishment,  equipment  and  strength¬ 
ening  of  small  independent  business  concerns,  purchase  of  tools  or  equip¬ 
ment  needed  by  individuals  for  carrying  on  an  occupation  or  a  trade,  or 
financing  the  opportunity  for  individuals  to  obtain  practical  education 
in  vocational  and  occupational  skills ,  and  to  those  programs  of  technical 
assistance  and  development  which  will  assist  m  carrying  out  and  m  pre¬ 
paring  a  favorable  environment  for  such  programs.  A  hile  recognizing 
that  special  requirements,  differing  development  needs  and  political  con¬ 
ditions  in  various  assisted  countries  will  affect  the  priority  of  such  pro¬ 
grams  and  of  each  country’s  relative  ability  to  implement  them,  it  is 
further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  each  such  assisted  country  should  be 
encouraged  to  give  adequate  recognition  to  such  needs  of  the  people  m 

the  preparation  of  national  development  programs. 

(c)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  last 
paragraph  the  following  new  sentence:  “It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that, 
where  feasible,  the  United  States  Government,  invite  friendly  nations,  to 
join  in  missions  to  consult  with  countries  which  are  recipients  of  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  part  on  the  possibilities  for  joint  action  to  assure  the 
effective  development  of  plans  for  the  economic  development  of  such  re¬ 
cipient  countries  and  ' the  effective  use  of  assistance  provided  them;  and 
that  the  President  may  request  the  assistance  of  international  financial 
institutions  in  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  such  missions. 

Chapter  2 — Development  Assist anc e 

TITLE  I — DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Sec  102.  Section  201  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  general  authority  with  respect,  to  development 
loans,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“(e)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  President  shall  not  allocate,  reserve, 
earmark,  commit,  or  otherwise  set  aside,. funds  aggregating  m  excess  of 
$100  OOO  for  use  in  any  country  under  this  title  unless  (1)  an  application 
for  such  funds  has  been  received  for  use  in  such  country  together  with 
sufficient  information  and  assurances  to  indicate,  reasonably  that  the 
funds  will  be  used  in  an  economically  and  technically  sound  manner, 
or  (2)  the  President  determines  with  respect  to  each  such.allocaiion,  reser¬ 
vation,  earmarking,  commitment,  or  set-aside  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  use  such  funds  pursuant  to  multilateral  plans. 


TITLE  II- 


-DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 


Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  development  grants  and  technical 

cooperation,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  211,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  add  a  new  sub¬ 
section  ( c )  as  follows: 
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“(c)  Not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for  the 
; 'purposes  of  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  programs 
designed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  outside  the  United 
States  and  such  programs  may  be  carried  out  only  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section .” 

(■ b )  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization,  strike  out  “1962”  and 
“$ 380,000,000 ”  and  substitute  “1963”  and  “$300,000,000”,  respectively. 

(c)  Strike  out  section  213,  which  relates  to  atoms  for  peace. 

TITLE  III - INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guaranties,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  221  (b)  which  relates  to  general  authority,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  strike  out  “$1 ,000,000,000”  in  the  proviso 
and  substitute  “$1 ,300,000,000” . 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  the  words  preceding  the  first 
proviso  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “where  the  President 
determines  such  action  to  be  important  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  assuring  against  loss  of  any  loan  investment 
for  housing  projects  with  appropriate  participation  by  the  private 
investor  in  the  loan  risk  and  in  accordance  with  the  foreign  and 
financial  policies  of  the  United  States,  or  assuring  against  loss  of 
not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  any  other  investment  due  to  such  risks 
as  the  President  may  determine,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  President  may  determine” . 

(3)  In  paragraph  ( 2 )  strike  out  “$90,000,000”  in  the  third 
proviso  and  substitute  “$180,000,000” ,  and  after  the  word  “guar¬ 
anty”  insert  the  following:  “in  the  case  of  a  loan  shall  exceed 
$25,000,000  and  no  other  such  guaranty” . 

(b)  Amend  section  222,  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (d)  insert  “,  and  out  of  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  title”  before  the  period. 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (f) : 

“(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
such  amounts,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.” 

(c)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to  housing  projects  in  Latin 
American  countries,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “$ 10,000,000 ”  in  the  second 
sentence  and  substitute  “$60,000,000” . 

(2)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out  “ and  (e)”  and  substitute  “(e), 
and  (/)”. 

TITLE  IV - SURVEYS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec.  105.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  surveys  of  investment  opportunities,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “1962”  and  “  $5 ,000,000”  and  substituting  “1963”  and 
u  $2 ,000 ,000” ,  respectively. 
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ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Sec.  106.  Chapter  2  oj  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  development  assistance,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  a  new  title  VI,  as  follows: 

“ TITLE  VI - ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

“Sec.  251.  General  Authority. — (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  historic,  economic,  political,  and  geographic  relationships  among 
the  American  peoples  and  Republics  are  unique  and  of  special  significance 
and  that  the  Alliance  jor  Progress  offers  great  hope  for  the  advancement 
of  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
relationships  among  them.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  vigorous 
measures  by  the  countries  and  areas  of  Latin  America  to  mobilize  their 
own  resources  for  economic  development  and  to  adopt  reform  measures  to 
spread  the  benefits  of  economic  progress  among  the  people  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  to  continued  significant  United 
States  assistance  thereunder .  The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish 
assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine  in  order  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of  countries  and  areas  in  Latin  America. 

“(b)  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title  shall  be  directed  toward 
the  development  of  human  as  well  as  economic  resources.  In  furnishing 
assistance  under  this  title,  the  President  shall  take  into  account  ( 1 )  the 
principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  and 
in  particular  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  or  area  is  showing 
a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of 
its  people  and  demonstrating  a  clear  determination  to  take  effective  self- 
help  measures;  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity 
to  be  financed;  (8)  the  consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship 
to,  other  development  activities  being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its 
contribution  to  realizable  long-range  objectives;  and  (If)  the  possible 
effects  upon  the  United  States  economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas 
of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  assistance  involved.  In  making 
loans  under  this  title  from  funds  which  are  required  to  be  used  for  loans 
payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars,  the  President 
shall  take  into  account,  in  addition  to  the  considerations  named  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  other  free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms  and  the  efforts 
made  by  recipient  nations  to  repatriate  capital  invested  in  other  countries 
by  their  own  citizens.  The  provisions  of  sections  201  (d),  202(b),  202(c), 
and  20j  shall  be  applicable  to  such  loans,  and  they  shall  be  made  only 
upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment. 

“(c)  The  authority  of  section  614(a)  may  not  be  used  to  waive  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  title  with  respect  to  funds  made  available  for  this  title 
which  are  required  to  be  used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  inter¬ 
est  in  United  States  dollars,  and  the  authority  of  section  610  may  be  used 
to  transfer  such  funds  only  to  funds  made  available  for  title  I  of  chapter  2 
of  part  I. 

“(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act  and  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  the  President  shall,  when  requested  by  a  friendly  country  and  when 
appropriate,  assist  in  fostering  measures  of  agrarian  reform,  including 
colonization  and  redistribution  of  land,  with  a  view  to  insuring  a  wider 
and  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  ownership  of  land. 
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“(e)  The  President  shall  not  allocate,  reserve,  earmark,  commit,  or 
otherwise  set  aside,  funds  aggregating  in  excess  of  $100,000  for  use  in  any 
country  under  this  title  unless  ( 1 )  an  application  for  such  funds  has  been 
received  for  use  in  such  country  together  with  sufficient  information  and 
assurances  to  indicate  reasonably  that  the  funds  will  be  used  in  an  eco¬ 
nomical  and  technically  sound  manner,  or  (2)  the  President  determines 
with  respect  to  each  such  allocation,  reservation,  earmarking,  commitment, 
or  set-aside  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  use  such  funds  pursuant 
to  multilateral  plans. 

“(f)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  title,  consistently  with  and 
for  the  purposes  of  section  601  (b)  (If)  of  this  Act,  the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  or  any  other  departments  and  agencies  designated 
by  the  President  shall  provide  such  assistance  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  make  effective 
the  efforts  of  the  Commerce  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
established  under  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

“Sec.  252.  Authorization . — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in  addition  to  other 
funds  available  for  such  purposes,  for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1963  through  1966,  not  to  exceed  $600 ,000 ,000  for  each  such  fiscal 
year  which  sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  expended  and 
which,  except  for  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  be 
available  only  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United 
States  dollars.  In  presenting  requests  to  the  Congress  for  authorizations 
for  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1964  through  1966  to  carry  out  other 
programs  under  this  Act,  the  President  shall  also  present  the  program 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  contained  in  this  section  for  the  respective  fiscal  year. 

“Sec.  253.  Fiscal  Provisions. — All  receipts  in  United  States  dollars 
from  loans  made  under  this  title  and  from  loans  made  for  the  benefit  of 
countries  and  areas  of  Latin  America' under  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  section  203,  shall  be  available  for  use  for 
loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  receipts  and  other  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  for  use  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall 
remain  available  until  expended.” 

Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and  Programs 

Sec.  107.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  international  organizations  and  programs,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and  “$153,500,000”  and  substituting 
“1963”  and  “$148, 900,000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistance 

Sec.  108.  Section  403  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “1962”  and  “$465,000,000”  and  substituting  “1963”  and  “$415,- 
000,000”,  respectively. 
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Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 

Sec.  109.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  “1962”  and  substituting 
“1968”. 

( b )  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  “keep”  and  substituting 
“provide  quarterly  reports  to”  and  by  striking  out  “currently  informed 
of  the  use”  and  substituting  “on  the  programing  and  the  obligation” . 

Chapter  6 — Assistance  to  Agrarian  Economies 

Sec.  110.  Section  461  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  assistance  to  countries  having  agrarian  econo¬ 
mies,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “In  such 
country  emphasis  shall  be  placed  also  upon  programs  of  community 
development  which  will  promote  stable  and  responsible  governmental 
institutions  at  the  local  level.” 

PART  II— INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND  SECURITY  ACT 

OF  1961 

Chapter  1 — Military  Assistance 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  506,  which  relates  to  conditions  of  eligibility,  add  the 
following  new  subsections: 

“(c)  The  President  shall  regularly  reduce  and,  with  such  deliberate 
speed  as  orderly  procedure  and  other  relevant  considerations,  including 
prior  commitments,  will  permit,  shall  terminate  all  further  grants  of 
military  equipment  and  supplies  to  any  country  having  sufficient  wealth 
to  enable  it,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  to  maintain  and  equip  its 
own  military  forces  at  adequate  strength,  without  undue  burden  to  its 
economy. 

“(d)  Any  country  which  hereafter  uses  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  furnished  such  country  under  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  predecessor  foreign  assistance  Act,  in  sub¬ 
stantial  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  any  agreements 
entered  into  pursuant  to  any  of  such  Acts  shall  be  immediately  ineligible 
for  further  assistance.” 

(b)  In  section  507(a),  which  relates  to  sales,  insert  “ not  less  than” 
before  “ the  value”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  In  section  507(b),  add  a  new  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  “No  sales 
of  unclassified  defense  articles  shall  be  made  to  the  government  of  any 
economically  developed  nation  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
unless  such  articles  are  not  generally  available  for  purchase  by  such 
nations  from  commercial  sources  in  the  United  States:  Provided,  however, 
That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive  the  provisions  of  this  sentence 
when  he  determines  that  the  waiver  of  such  provisions  is  in  the  national 
interest.” 

(d)  In  section  510(a),  which  relates  to  special  authority,  strike  out 
“1962”  in  the  first  and  second  sentences  and  substitute  “1968” . 
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PART  III 

Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 

Sec.  SOI.  Chapter  1  oj part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  610,  which  relates  to  transfers  between  accounts,  desig¬ 
nate  the  present  language  as  subsection  (a)  and  add  the  following  new 
subsection: 

“(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this  section  and  in  sections  451,  510, 
and  61 4  shall  not  be  used  to  augment  appropriations  made  available 
pursuant  to  sections  636(g)(1)  and  637  or  used  otherwise  to  finance 
activities  which  normally  would  be  financed  from  appropriations  for 
a  dministrative  expenses .  ’  ’ 

(b)  In  section  611(a) ,  which  relates  to  completion  of  plans  and  cost 
estimates ,  strike  out  “and  II”  and  substitute  “,  II,  and  VI”. 

(c)  Strike  out  section  618,  which  relates  to  economic  assistance  to 
Latin  America ,  and  substitute  a  new  section  618  as  follows: 

“Sec.  618.  Use  of  Settlement  Receipts. — United  States  dollars 
directly  paid  to  the  United  States  under  the  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Japan  Regarding  the  Settlement  of  Postwar 
Economic  Assistance  to  Japan  may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  President  in  any  appropriation  Act,  within  the  limitations 
of  part  I  of  this  Act,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  part.” 

(d)  Amend  section  620,  which  relates  to  restrictions  on  assistance  to 
certain  countries,  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 
“No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  of  Cuba;  nor  shall  any  such  assistance  be  furnished  to  any  country 
which  furnishes  assistance  to  the  present  government  of  Cuba  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  assistance  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States.” 

(2)  Amend  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  Act  to  the  government 
of  any  country  which  is  indebted  to  any  United  States  citizen  or  person 
for  goods  or  services  furnished  or  ordered  where  (i)  such  citizen  or  person 
has  exhausted  available  legal  remedies,  which  shall  include  arbitration, 
or  (ii)  the  debt  is  not  denied  or  contested  by  such  government,  or  (Hi)  such 
indebtedness  arises  under  an  unconditional  guaranty  of  payment  given 
by  such  government,  or  any  predecessor  government,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  any  controlled  entity:  Provided,  That  the  President  does  not  find 
such  action  contrary  to  the  national  security.” 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assistance  to  the  government  of  any 
country  to  which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  Act  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  such  country  or  any  governmental  agency  or  subdivision  within 
such  country  on  or  after  January  1,  1962 — 

“(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or  seized  ownership  or 
control  of  property  owned  by  any_  United  States  citizen  or  by  any 
corporation,  partnership ,  or  association  not  less  than  50  per  centum 
beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 

“(2)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discriminatory  taxes  or  other 
exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  conditions, 
which  have  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  otherwise 
seizing  ownership  or  control  of  property  so  owned, 
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and  such  country,  government  agency  or  government  subdivision  fails 
within  a  reasonable  time  ( not  more  than  six  months  after  such  action  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  whichever  is  later )  to  take 
appropriate  steps,  which  may  include  arbitration,  to  discharge  its  obliga¬ 
tions  under  international  law  toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  including 
equitable  and  speedy  compensation  for  such  property .  in  convertible 
foreign  exchange,  as  required  by  international  law,  or  fails  to.  take  steps 
designed  to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  or  conditions,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  such  suspension  shall  continue  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
appropriate  steps  are  being  taken  and  no  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

“(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act,  as  amended, 
(except  section  214(b))  to  any  Communist  country.  This  restriction  may 
not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this  Act  unless  the 
President  finds  and  promptly  reports  to  Congress  that:  ( 1 )  such  assistance 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States ;  (2)  the  recipient  country  is 
not  controlled  by  the  international  Communist  conspiracy ;  and  (3)  such 
assistance  will  further  promote  the  independence  of  the  recipient  country 
from  international  communism.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
phrase  ‘Communist  country ’  shall  include  specifically ,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  the  following  countries: 

“Peoples  Republic  of  Albania, 

“Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 

“Peoples  Republic  of  China, 

“ Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic, 

“German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Germany) , 

“Estonia, 

“Hungarian  Peoples  Republic, 

“ Latvia , 

“ Lithuania , 

“North  Korean  Peoples  Republic, 

“North  Vietnam, 

“ Outer  Mongolia-Mongolian  Peoples  Republic, 

“ Polish  Peoples  Republic, 

“Rumanian  Peoples  Republic, 

“Tibet, 

“ Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia, 

“Cuba,  and 

“  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

“(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  monetary  assist¬ 
ance  shall  be  made  available  under  this  Act  to  any ;  government  or  political 
subdivision  or  agency  of  such  government  which  will  be  used  to  compensate 
owners  for  expropriated  or  nationalized  property  and,  upon  finding  by 
the  President  that  such  assistance  has  been  used  by  any  government  for 
such  purpose,  no  further  assistance  under  this  Act .  shall  be  furnished,  to 
such  government  until  appropriate  reimbursement  is  made  to  the  United 
States  for  sums  so  diverted. 

“(h)  The  President  shall  adopt  regulations  and  establish  procedures 
to  insure  that  United  States  foreign  aid  is  not  used  in  a  manner  which, 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  promotes  or.  assists  the 
foreign  aid  projects  or  activities  of  the  Communist-bloc  countries .” 
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Chapter  2 — Administrative  Provisions 

Sec.  S02.  Chapter  2  of  part  111  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  administrative  provisions,  is  amended  as 
j allows: 

(a)  In  section  621,  which  relates  to  exercise  oj  junctions,  delete  “  (a)” 
and  strike  out  subsections  ( b ) ,  (c) ,  (d) ,  and  (e) . 

( b )  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to  statutory  officers,  by  striking 
out  subsection  ( d )  and  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  subsection  “(d)”, 
inseriing  in  paragraph  2(A)  oj  redesignated  subsection  (d)  “ ,  and  pro¬ 
grams  being  conducted  by  United  States  Government  agencies  under 
Public  Law  86-785,”  after  “  Peace  Corps” ,  and.  inserting  in  paragraphs 
(5)  and  (?)  oj  redesignated  subsection  (d)  “ ,  and  PubUc  Law  86-785” 
ajter  “part  II  oj  this  Act”. 

(c)  Amend  section  625,  which  relates  to  employment  of  personnel,  as 
j allows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “ seventy-six ”  in  the  jirst  sentence 
and  substitute  “ one  hundred  and  ten”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)  add  the  jollowing  proviso  bejore  the  period 
at  the  end  oj  paragraph  (2):  “:  Provided  jurther,  That,  whenever 
the  President  determines  it  to  be  important  jor  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  President  may  initially  assign  personnel  under  this  para¬ 
graph  jor  duty  within  the  United  States  jor  a  period  not  to  exceed 
two  years  jor  the  purpose  oj  preparation  jor  assignment  outside  the 
United  States;  however,  the  authority  contained  in  this  proviso  may 
not  be  exercised  with  respect  to  more  than  thirty  persons  in  the 
aggregate.” 

(8)  Amend  subsection  (j)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(f)  Funds  provided  for  in  agreements  with  foreign  countries  for  the 
furnishing  o  f  services  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  specific  projects  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  obligated  jor  the  services  oj  personnel  employed  by  agencies 
oj  the  United  States  Government  ( other  than  the  agencies  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  jor  administering  part  I  or  part  II  oj  this  Act )  as  well,  as  per¬ 
sonnel  not  employed  by  the  United  States  Government.” 

id)  In  section  629(b),  which  relates  to  status  oj  personnel  detailed, 
strike  out  “624(e)”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “624(d)” . 

(e)  In  section  684(a),  which  relates  to  reports  and  information,  insert 
the  jollowing  bejore  the  period  at  the  end  oj  the  second  sentence:  “and  on 
progress  under  the  freedom  oj  navigation  and  nondiscrimination  declara¬ 
tion  contained  in  section  102”. 

(j)  (1)  In  section  684(d),  which  relates  to  reports  and  information, 
strike  out  “In  January  oj  each  year”  and  “preceding  twelve  months”  in 
the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “At  the  end  oj  each  fiscal  year”  and  “fiscal 
year” ,  respectively . 

(2)  After  the  first  sentence  oj  such  section  634(d)  insert  the  jollowing: 
“Ihere  shall  also  be  included  in  the  presentation  material  submitted  to 
the  Congress  during  its  consideration  oj  amendments  to  this  Act,  or  oj 
any  Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in 
this  Act,  a  comparison  oj  the  current  fiscal  year  programs  and  activities 
with  those  presented  to  the  Congress  in  the  previous  year  and  an  explana¬ 
tion  oj  any  substantial  changes.” 

(g)  In  section  635(h),  which  relates  to  general  authorities,  strike  out 
“and  V”  and  substitute  “,  V,  and  VI”  and  strike  out  “made” . 

H.  Rept.  2008,  87-2 - 2 
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(h)  Amend  section  637,  which  relates  to  administrative  expenses,  as 
follows: 

(. 1 )  In  subsection  ( a )  strike  out  “1963”  and  “$60,000,000”  and 
substitute  “1963”  and  “$53,000,000”,  respectively. 

(2)  In  subsection  ( b )  strike  out  “to  the  Secretary  of  State”. 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  oj  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961 ,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Section  6 43,  which  relates  to  saving  provisions,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (d). 

(, b )  Section  644(m),  which  relates  to  definitions,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “as  grant  assistance”  in  subparagraphs  ( 2 )  and  (3). 

(c)  Section  6/f5,  which  relates  to  unexpended  balances  is  amended  by 
inserting  “this  Act  or”  after  “pursuant  to”. 

PART  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  401.  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
is  repealed,  which  repeal  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments  con¬ 
tained  in  such  part. 

Sec.  402.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956  {70  Stat.  890),  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  {a)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

“(b)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  maintaining  friendly  relations 
with  foreign  countries  through  the  prompt  settlement  of  certain  claims, 
settle  and  pay  any  meritorious  claim  against  the  United  States  which  is 
presented  by  a  government  of  a  foreign  country  for  damage  to  or  loss  of 
real  or  personal  property  of,  or  personal  injury  to  or  death  of ,  any  national 
of  such  foreign  country:  Provided,  That  such  claim  is  not  cognizable 
under  any  other  statute  or  international  agreement  of  the  United  States 
and  can  be  settled  for  not  more  than  $15,000  or  the  foreign  currency 
equivalent  thereof.” 

Sec.  403.  Section  102(a)(3)  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961  ( Public  Law  87-256,  approved  September  21, 1961) 
is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  the  word  “abroad”  after  the  word  “expo¬ 
sitions” .  The  amendment  made  by  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  any  fair  or  exposition  within  the  United  States  for  which 
an  appropriation  has  been  provided. 

Sec.  404.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  authorizing  participation  in  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  (22  U.S.C.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“An  appropriation  of  $48,000  annually  is  authorized,  $21 ,000  of 
which  shall  be  for  the  annual  contributions  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  international  arbitration;  and  $27,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  American  group 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  an  appro¬ 
priation  is  made,  such  appropriation  to  be  disbursed  on  vouchers  to  be 
approved  by  the  President  and  the  executive  secretary  of  the  American 
group.” 
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And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Kobert  B.  Chiperfield, 
Walter  H.  Judd, 

Managers  on  the  Part  0/  the  House 

J.  W.  Fulbright, 

John  Sparkman, 

H.  H.  Humphrey, 

Mike  Mansfield, 

B.  B.  Hickenlooper, 
George  Aiken, 

Homer  E.  Capehart, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE 

HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  of  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserted  a  substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of  conference 
has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment.  Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  necessary  conforming 
changes,  the  differences  are  noted  below: 


INTRODUCTION 

The  House  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  contained  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $1,815,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1963,  plus  $600  million  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1964,  1965,  and  1966  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  an  authorization  for  an  appropriation  of 
$1,908,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1963,  plus  $800  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1964,  1965,  and  1966  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  committee  of  conference  adjusted  the  differences  in  amounts 
as  shown  in  the  following  table  and  agreed  on  a  total  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1963  of  $1,818,900,000  plus  $600  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1964,  1965,  and  1966  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Foreign  assistance  funds,  fiscal  year  1968 


Activity 


Senate  bill 


House 

amendment 


Adjustment 

Conference  against  Senate 
agreement  bill 


Adjust¬ 

ment 

against 

House 

amend¬ 

ment 


Development  grants,  sec.  212.. 
Reserve  for  investment  guar¬ 
anties,  sec.  222(f) - 

Investment  surveys,  sec.  232... 


$300, 000, 000 

100,000,000 

5, 000, 000 


$300,000,000 


$300,000,000 


(') 

1,500,000 


(3)  3_$ioo,  000, 000 

2,000,000  -3,000,000 


(1 2 3) 

+$500,000 


Alliance  for  Progress,  sec.  252: 

For  fiscal  year  1963 _ 

For  fiscal  year  1964-66 _ 

International  organizations, 

sec.  302 _ 

Supporting  assistance,  sec.  402. 
Contingency  fund,  sec.  451(a).. 
Administrative  expenses,  sec. 
637(a) _ 


600,000,000 
2, 400, 000,000 

148,900,000 

400,000,000 

300,000,000 

55,000,000 


Total _  4, 308, 900, 000 

Total  for  fiscal  year  1963 
only  (excludes  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  for 
fiscal  year  1964-66) _  1,908,900,000 


600,000,000  600,000,000 
1,800,000,000  1,800.000,000 


-600,000,000 


148, 900, 000 
440,000,000 
275, 000, 000 


148, 900, 000 
415, 000, 000 
300,000,000 


+15,000,000 


-25,000,000 

+25,000,000 


50,000,000 
2  3, 615,400,000 


53,000,000 
3, 618,900,000 


-2,000,000 

-690, 000,000 


+3,000,000 
+3, 500, 000 


2  1,815,400,000 


1, 818, 900, 000 


-90,000,000 


+3,500,000 


1  Tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  Aflairs  reported  $100,000,000.  This  was  amended  on  the  floor  to  provide 

continuing  authorization  with  no  amount  specified.  .  .. 

2  Totals  do  not  include  sums  authorized  for  reserve  for  investment  guaranties.  Senate  provided  $100,000,- 

000:  House  authorized  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary.  ,  ....  ..  .... _ 

3  The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  text  of  the  House  amendment  that  provides  a  continuing 
authorization  with  no  amount  specified. 
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DISCRIMINATION  BASED  ON  RACE,  COLOR,  OR  RELIGION  (SEC.  101(a)) 

Section  101  (a)  of  the  House  amendment  contained  an  addition  to  the 
fifth  paragraph  of  the  statement  of  policy  in  section  102  of  the  act  which 
declared  that  any  attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  make  distinctions 
between  American  citizens  because  of  race,  color,  or  religion  in  the 
granting  of  personal  or  commercial  access  or  in  the  exercise  of  any 
other  rights  available  to  American  citizens,  or  the  use  by  any  such 
nation  of  U.S.  assistance  to  carry  out  any  program  or  activity  in  the 
course  of  which  discrimination  was  practiced  against  any  U.S".  citizen 
by  reason  of  his  race,  color,  or  religion,  was  repugnant  to  our  principles. 
It  also  provided  that  these  principles  should  be"  applied  in  all  negotia¬ 
tions  with  any  foreign  nation  with  respect  to  any  funds  appropriated 
under  authority  of  the  act  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
report  annually  on  the  measures  taken  to  apply  these  principles. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  corresponding  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  a  revision  of  the 
provision  of  the  House  amendment  which  constitutes  a  clear  and 
strong  declaration  of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  dis¬ 
tinctions  made  by  foreign  nations  between  American  citizens  because 
of  race,  color,  or  religion  in  the  granting  of  or  the  exercise  of  rights  to 
which  all  American  citizens  are  entitled. 

The  change  in  the  language  agreed  to  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
an  indication  that  the  Congress  is  reconciled  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs  or  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  administration  of  U.S.  assistance 
programs  in  such  a  way  as  to  discourage  the  violation  of  the  rights  of 
all  American  citizens.  Strong  and  continuous  action  must  be^  taken 
to  end  the  present  discriminations  practiced  by  certain  countries 
against  Americans  with  respect  to  personal  and  commercial  access, 
and  the  availability  of  U.S.  assistance  must  be  influenced  by  the  atti¬ 
tudes  and  policies  of  its  recipients. 

Section  302(e)  of  the  bill  requires  an  annual  report  from  the  President 
on  progress  in  the  elimination  of  such  discriminations. 

INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  MISSIONS  (SEC.  101(c)) 

Section  101(c)  of  the  Senate  bill  added  a  new  provision  at  the  end 
of  the  statement  of  policy  in  section  102  of  the  act  which  declared 
that  it  was  the  sense,  of  the  Congress  that,  where  feasible,  the  U.S. 
Government  should  invite  friendly  nations  to  join  in  missions  to 
consult  with  countries  which  were  recipients  of  assistance  under  part  I 
on  the  possibilities  for  joint  action  to  assure  the  effective  development 
of  plans  for  the  economic  development  of  such  recipient  countries  and 
the  effective  use  of  assistance  provided  them,  and  that  the  President 
might  request  the  assistance  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development  (World  Bank)  in  bringing  about  the 
establishment  of  such  missions. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  corresponding  provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment  that  deleted  the  specific 
reference  to  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment  and  substituted  therefor  the  reference  to  "international  financial 
institutions.”  This  phrase  is  not  intended  to  be  limited  solely  to 
banking  type  institutions.  There  are  a  number  of  institutions  that 
may  be  equally  helpful  in  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  the  missions 
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envisioned  in  the  new  language.  Included  among  these  are  the 
Development  Assistance  Committee  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development,  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
and  the  panel  of  experts  under  the  auspices  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  working  in  the  Latin  American  area. 

RESERVATION  OF  DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  AND  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 
FUNDS  (SEC.  102  AND  SEC.  106) 

Sections  102  and  105  of  the  House  amendment  prohibited  commit¬ 
ting  or  setting  aside  more  than  $50,000  in  development  loan  or  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  funds  for  use  in  any  country  unless  an  application 
for  such  funds  had  been  received  with  sufficient  assurances  to  indicate 
that  the  funds  would  be  used  in  a  sound  manner  or  the  President  de¬ 
termined  that  it  was  in  the  national  interest  to  use  such  funds  pur¬ 
suant  to  multilateral  plans.  _  . 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable  provisions. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  provision  contained  m 
the  House  amendment,  except  that  the  ceiling  limitation  on  the  funds 
which  might  be  allocated,  reserved,  earmarked  or  committed  was  in¬ 
creased  from  $50,000  to  $100,000.  _  ....  , 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  believe  that  this  increase  of 
the  ceiling  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  this 
provision. 

HOUSING  GUARANTIES  (SEC.  104(a)(2)) 

Section  103(a)(2)  of  the  House  amendment  authorized  extended 
risk  guaranties  against  loss  “in  whole  or  in  part  of  loan  investments 

for  housing  projects.  ,  .  .  .  . 

Section  103(a)(2)  of  the  Senate  bill  authorized  extended  risk  guar¬ 
anties  for  loan  investment  for  housing  projects  “with  appropriate  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  private  investor  in  the  loan  risk.” 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  belief  that  the  requirement  of  “appropriate  participation 
by  the  private  investor”  provided  a  desirable  safeguard  while  per¬ 
mitting  the  loan  risk  insured  in  the  case  of  housing  projects  to  ap- 
proach°  100  percent  only  when  necessary. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  concurred  in  the  view  of 
the  committee  of  conference  that  it  should  be  possible  in  most  in¬ 
stances  to  attract  loan  investment  in  housing  projects  without  a  100- 
percent  guaranty,  while  recognizing  that  flexibility  was  necessary  to 
deal  with  special  situations.  It  is  understood  that  the  investor  may 
seek  other  security  for  the  portion  of  his  investment  not  guaranteed 
under  the  program. 

CEILING  ON  EXTENDED  RISK  GUARANTIES  OF  LOAN  INVESTMENTS 

(SEC.  104(a)(3)) 

Section  103(a)(3)  of  the  Senate  bill  raised  the  present  $10  million 
ceiling  on  the  face  value  of  any  guaranty  on  a  loan  investment  which 
might  be  covered  by  extended  risk  guaranties  to  $25  million. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  pro¬ 
vision.  They  were  persuaded  that  the  limitation  of  $10  million  on 
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individual  guaranties,  which  is  in  existing  law,  has  the  effect  of 
retarding  private  investment  in  less  developed  countries. 

Since  the  Government  guaranties  only  part  of  each  investment  and 
the  private  investor  takes  the  risk  on  the  balance,  this  amendment, 
raising  the  ceiling  from  $10  million  to  $25  million  on  individual 
guaranties,  can  be  expected  to  promote  private  development  loans 
that  are  bigger  than  the  $25  million  limit  now  set  on  the  amount  of 
any  Government  guaranty. 

SURVEYS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  (SEC.  105) 

Section  104  of  the  Senate  bill  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1963  for  investment  surveys. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $1.5  million 
for  this  purpose. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  an  authorization  of  $2 
million. 

The  1961  act  authorized  the  President  to  encourage  the  undertaking 
by  private  enterprise  of  surveys  of  investment  opportunities  in  less 
developed  friendly  countries  by  agreeing  to  share  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  these  surveys.  While  the  establishment  of  the  program 
has  been  slow,  inquiries  already  total  more  than  100.  The  first  con¬ 
tract  was  signed  recently.  Policy  guidance  for  the  program  has 
been  revised  and  simplified  forms  have  been  developed.  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  recognized  that  activities  in  the  private  sector 
under  the  foreign  aid  program  are  difficult  to  establish.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  believe  that  the  amount  authorized  will  be 
adequate  to  move  this  program  forward. 

REPATRIATION  OF  CAPITAL  UNDER  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  (SEC.  106) 

Section  105  of  the  Senate  bill  required  the  President,  in  making 
loans  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  to  take  into  account  the  efforts 
made  by  recipient  countries  to  repatriate  capital  invested  in  other 
countries  by  their  own  citizens. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate 
language.  In  self-help  measures  this  consideration  should  be  given 
a  high  priority. 

COMMERCE  COMMITTEE  FOR  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  (SEC.  106) 

Section  105  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that  in  furnishing  assistance 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  title,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  or  any  other  departments  and  agencies  designated  by 
the  President,  shall  provide  such  assistance  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  necessary  to  make  effective  the  efforts  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  House  version  contained  no  corresponding  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  version. 
Within  the  Department  of  Commerce  there  has  been  established  a 
Commerce  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Its  members 
include  prominent  citizens  in  the  business  community  who  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  Latin  American  area.  Their  functions  are 
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advisory  in  character.  The  committee  of  conference  commends  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  this  initiative.  The  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  can  be  an  important  catalyst  in  stimulating  greater  efforts  by 
private  business  in  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  AUTHORIZATION  (SEC.  106) 

Section  105  of  the  Senate  bill  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $600 
million  for  fiscal  year  1963  and  $800  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1964  through  1966  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $600  million 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963  through  1966  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  House  figure  of  $600 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1964,  1965,  and  1966.  This  action 
by  the  committee  of  conference  does  not  indicate  any  lack  of  approval 
of  or  support  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  acceptance  of  the 
lower  figure  reflects  the  absence  of  factual  justification  for  the  $800 
million  figure  for  future  years.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  increas¬ 
ing  the  authorization  when  there  is  tangible  evidence  that  progress 
in  the  program  makes  additional  funds  necessary. 

PROHIBITION  OF  SUPPORT  TO  UNITED  NATIONS 

Section  106(b)  of  the  House  amendment  prohibited  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  International  Organizations  chapter  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  or  pursuant  to  any  other  law  for  loans  or 
grants  to  the  United  Nations  or  to  purchase  United  Nations  bonds 
until  all  U.N.  members  had  paid  in  full  their  share  of  United  Nations 
expenses.  An  exception  to  this  limitation  was  made,  permitting  U.S. 
payment  of  its  assessed  share  of  United  Nations  expenses. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the  elimination  of  the  House 
provision.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  were  convinced 
that  this  provision  was  more  far  reaching  in  its  effects  than  was 
apparent  at  the  time  of  its  consideration  by  the  House.  Although  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  United  States  to  continue  to  pay  its  regular 
assessment  to  meet  United  Nations  expenses,  the  United  States,  under 
the  language  approved  by  the  House,  could  not  make  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Children’s  Fund,  the  U.N.  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
grams,  and  other  U.N.  operations  which  are  entirely  dependent  on 
voluntary  contributions  from  U.N.  members  as  long  as  any  U.N. 
member  was  in  arrears  in  its  payments. 

Any  effectiveness  which  the  House  provision  might  have  had  in 
encouraging  U.N.  members  friendly  to  the  United  States  to  meet  their 
arrearages  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  incentive  which  the  pro¬ 
vision  would  give  to  Communist  countries  to  refuse  to  meet  their 
payments  in  order  to  prevent  U.S.  participation  in  United  Nations 
activities  of  which  the  Communist  nations  disapprove.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  thus  have  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  power  and  influence 
of  obstructionist  Communist  countries  in  the  United  Nations  and 
correspondingly  weakening  the  influence  of  the  United  States. 
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The  five  permanent  members  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  have  the  right  to  veto  a  proposed  Security  Council  resolution. 

In  effect,  the  provision  of  the  House  amendment  would  give  to 
each  of  the  more  than  100  U.N.  members  a  power  to  veto  the  conduct 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  through  the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE  (SEC.  108)  AND  FOR 

CONTINGENCY  FUND  (SEC.  109) 

Section  107  of  the  Senate  bill  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $400 
million  for  supporting  assistance  and  section  108  of  the  Senate  bill 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  $300  million  for  the  contingency  fund. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $440  million 
for  supporting  assistance  and  an  appropriation  of  $275  million  for  the 
contingency  fund. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  rather  than  splitting  the 
difference  between  the  Senate  and  the  House  figures  in  each  case, 
accepted  a  compromise  by  which  the  authorization  for  supporting 
assistance  was  reduced  by  $25  million  (from  $440  million  in  the  House 
amendment  to  $415  million)  and  the  authorization  for  the  contingency 
fund  contained  in  the  House  amendment  was  increased  by  $25  million 
(from  $275  million  to  $300  million). 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  argument  that 
this  compromise,  which  does  not  increase  the  total  authorization  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House,  by  placing  in  the  contingency  fund  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  total  funds  authorized,  gives  greater  assurance  that 
such  funds  will  be  effectively  used  if  unforeseen  developments  occur. 

PROVISION  ON  GRANTS  OF  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

(SEC.  201(a)) 

Section  201(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  required  the  President  to  reduce 
and  terminate  with  deliberate  speed  grants  of  military  equipment  and 
supplies  to  any  country  having  sufficient  wealth  to  enable  it  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President  to  maintain  its  own  military  forces  without 
undue  burden  to  its  economy. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  provi¬ 
sion.  They  concurred  in  the  position  taken  by  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  that  a  more  vigorous  effort  should  be  made  to 
encourage  those  foreign  governments  which  have  attained  a  high  level 
of  prosperity  to  assume  larger  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  and 
equipment  of  their  own  military  forces.  They  do  not  consider  the 
provision  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  policy  contained 
in  section  502  of  the  act,  which  urges  the  expansion  of  multilateral 
programs  of  coordinated  procurement,  research,  production,  and  de¬ 
velopment,  particularly  to  further  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  (SEC.  201(a)) 

Section  201(a)  of  the  House  amendment  provided  that  any  country 
which  hereinafter  used  defense  articles  or  defense  services  furnished 
such  country  under  this  act,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  or  any  predecessor  foreign  assistance  act,  where  such  use 
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was  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  military  assistance  chapter  or 
any  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  any  of  such  acts,  should  be 
immediately  ineligible  for  further  assistance. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  House  provision  with  an 
amendment  which  provided  that  in  order  for  the  section  to  become 
operative  there  must  be  a  “substantial”  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  military  assistance  chapter  or  applicable  agreements.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  amendment  is  to  make  clear  that  minor  instances  of  diver¬ 
sion  or  improper  uses  would  not  work  to  make  countries  ineligible 
for  further  military  assistance. 

PROHIBITION  ON  INCREASING  FUNDS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

(SEC.  301(a)) 

Section  301(b)  of  the  Senate  bill  prohibited  the  use  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  special  authorities  to  increase  funds  made  available  for  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses  under  the  act. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

Starting  in  1955,  there  lias  been  a  tendency  to  use  the  transfer 
authority  to  increase  administrative  funds.  In  1959  Congress  adopted 
a  prohibition  on  such  transfers.  When  the  act  was  rewritten  last 
year,  this  prohibition  was  omitted  at  the  request  of  the  executive 
branch,  owing  to  the  extensive  reorganization  that  was  in  process. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  transfer  and  special  discretionary  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  act  (secs.  610  and  614)  have  been  used  to  transfer  $5 
million  from  the  contingency  fund  to  the  administrative  funds. 

The  committee  of  conference  regards  this  transfer  authority  to  in¬ 
crease  administrative  funds  as  no  longer  necessary.  Therefore,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  language  ot  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill. 

At  the  same  time  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed 
to  an  authorization  of  $53  million  for  administrative  expenses,  an 
increase  of  $3  million  over  that  contained  in  the  House  amendment 
and  $2  million  less  than  that  in  the  House  bill. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  COUNTRIES  ASSISTING  CUBA  (SEC.  301(d)(1)) 

Section  301(c)  of  the  House  amendment  prohibited  assistance  under 
the  act  to  any  country  which  assisted  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba  unless  the  President  determined  that  such  assistance  was  in 
the  national  and  hemispheric  interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable  provision . 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  House  provision  with 
two  clarifying  amendments.  The  first  makes  clear  that  the  President 
has  discretion  when  he  determines  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest  to 
give  assistance  to  countries  furnishing  assistance  to  Cuba  but  that 
this  section  does  not  grant  such  discretion  with  respect  to  giving  aid 
to  Cuba. 

The  phrase  “and  hemispheric  interest”  was  eliminated  because  the 
President  might  find  that  assistance  to  a  country  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  was  in  the  national  interest  but  would  not  necessarily 
affect  the  hemispheric  interest  of  the  United  States. 
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COLLECTION  OF  PRIVATE  DEBTS  (SEC.  301(d)(2)) 

Section  301(e)(1)  of  the  Senate  bill  amended  section  620(c)  of  the 
act  to  prohibit  assistance  to  any  country  which  was  indebted  to  a 
U.S.  citizen  for  goods  or  services  furnished  or  ordered  where  (1)  the 
citizen  had  exhausted  legal  remedies  including  arbitration,  or  (2)  the 
debt  was  not  denied  by  the  government,  or  (3)  the  debt  arose  under 
an  unconditional  guaranty  of  pa3unent  by  the  government  or  any 
predecessor  government,  provided  the  President  did  not  find  such  ac¬ 
tion  contrary  to  the  national  security. 

The  House  amendment  (sec.  301(d))  amended  section  620(c)  of  the 
act  to  prohibit  assistance  to  any  country  which  was  indebted  to  a 
U.S.  citizen  for  goods  or  services  furnished  or  ordered  where  the 
citizen  bad  exhausted  legal  remedies  and  either  the  government  did 
not  deny  the  debt  or  the  debt  arose  under  an  unconditional  guaranty 
of  payment  by  the  government  or  any  predecessor  government. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  provi¬ 
sion  with  a  clarifying  amendment.  The  words  “or  person”  were  added 
to  the  words  “United  States  citizen”  when  it  occurs  in  order  to  make 
clear  that  corporations  and  other  business  entities  were  included. 

The  Senate  language  included  a  reference  to  arbitration  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  House  amendment  which  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  believe  will  give  added  protection  to  the  American  busi¬ 
nessman. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  COUNTRIES  WHICH  EXPROPRIATE  AMERICAN  PROPERTY 

(SEC.  301(d)(3)) 

Section  301(e)(2)  of  the  Senate  bill  prohibited  assistance  under  the 
act  to  any  country  which  expropriated  American  property  after 
January  1,  1962,  or  had  imposed  discriminatory  conditions  on  such 
property  and  had  failed  within  6  months  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
discharge  its  obligations  under  international  law  to  the  owner  including 
payment  in  foreign  exchange.  No  waiver  of  the  provision  was 
permitted. 

The  House  amendment  (sec.  301(e))  prohibited  assistance  under  the 
act  to  any  country  which  had  expropriated  American  property  after 
January  1,  1962,  or  had  imposed  discriminatory  conditions  which  had 
the  effect  of  expropriating  such  property  and  had  failed  within  6 
months  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  discharge  its  obligations  as 
required  by  international  law.  No  waiver  of  the  provision  was 
permitted. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the  House  language  with 
two  minor  amendments.  The  first  specifies  that  the  appropriate 
steps  to  be  taken  “may  include  arbitration”.  The  second  qualifies 
the  “obligations”  of  the  expropriating  country  toward  U.S.  citizens 
or  entities  as  obligations  “under  international  law.” 

ASSISTANCE  TO  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES  (SEC.  301(d)(3)) 

The  Senate  bill  (sec.  301(e))  prohibited  assistance  under  the  act 
and  sales  and  gifts  of  commodities  under  Public  Law  480  to  countries 
known  to  be  dominated  by  communism  and  Marxism,  and  denied 
authority  to  waive  this  prohibition.  It  further  stated  that  this  pro- 
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hibition  should  not  be  deemed  to  prohibit  assistance  under  Public 
Law  480  if  the  President  made  certain  enumerated  findings. 

The  House  amendment  prohibited  assistance  under  the  act  to  Com¬ 
munist  countries  and  provided  that  the  prohibition  might  not  be 
waived  unless  the  President  made  certain  enumerated  findings.  It 
also  included  a  specific  listing  of  Communist  countries. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the  House  provision  with 
an  amendment  which  permits  the  continuation  of  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  to  assist  the  American  Research  Hospital  for  Children  in 
Krakow,  Poland,  being  constructed  under  the  authority  of  section 
214(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

PROHIBITION  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  PAY  COMPENSATION  FOR  EXPROPRIATED 

PROPERTY  (SEC.  301(d)(3)) 

Section  301(e)  of  the  House  amendment  prohibited  use  of  monetary 
assistance  under  the  act  to  compensate  owners  for  expropriated  or 
nationalized  property,  and,  on  a  finding  that  such  funds  had  been 
diverted  for  this  purpose,  prohibited  assistance  to  the  country  until 
reimbursement  was  made  to  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  corresponding  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the  House  provision  with  a 
clarifying  amendment  which  substituted  “the  President”  for  “the 
Administrator,”  which  made  reference  to  “such  assistance”  rather 
than  “such  funds”,  and  substituted  the  word  “used”,  for  the  word 
“diverted”. 

EXCEPTED  POSITIONS  (SEC.  302(C)(1)) 

Section  302(c)(1)  of  the  Senate  bill  increased  to  125  the  number  of 
persons  employed  to  administer  part  I  or  coordinate  part  I  and  part 
II  of  the  act,  who  might  be  appointed  or  removed  without  regard 
to  any  law. 

The  House  amendment  increased  the  number  of  such  persons  to  100. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  a  compromise 
figure  of  110,  an  increase  of  10  above  the  number  authorized  by  the 
House  amendment  and  a  decrease  of  15  below  the  number  authorized 
by  the  Senate  bill. 

REPORTS  ON  DEPARTURES  FROM  ILLUSTRATIVE  PROGRAMS  (SEC.  302(f)) 

Section  302(f)  of  the  House  amendment  amended  section  634(d) 
of  the  act  in  two  respects: 

(1)  it  changed  the  present  requirement  of  that  section  for  a 
report  to  Congress  in  January  of  each  year  on  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  during  the  preceding  twelve  months  which  differed 
substantially  from  the  presentation  to  Congress  to  a  requirement 
for  such  a  report  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  covering  that 
fiscal  year;  and 

(2)  it  required  that  there  be  included  in  the  annual  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  Congress  a  comparison  of  current  fiscal  year  programs 
and  activities  with  those  presented  in  the  previous  year  and  an 
explanation  of  any  changes. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable  provisions. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  language  of  the  House 
amendment  with  one  modification.  The  word  “substantial”  was 
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inserted  before  “changes”  to  indicate  that  minor  adjustments  in 
particular  programs  need  not  be  reported.  It  is  the  understanding 
of  the  committee  of  conference  that  program  changes  in  excess  of 
$50,000  are  to  be  included  in  the  scope  of  the  new  language. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSE  AUTHORIZATION  (SEC.  302(h)) 

Section  302(g)(1)  of  the  Senate  bill  authorized  an  appropriation 
of  $55  million  for  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
expenses  for  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  House  amendment  (sec.  302(h))  authorized  an  appropriation 
of  $50  million  for  this  purpose. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $53  million.  The  increase  over  the  amount  contained  in  the 
House  amendment  must  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
prohibition  upon  transfer  of  funds  from  other  sections  of  the  law  into 
the  administrative  funds  provided  in  section  301(a)  of  the  bill. 

INTERNATIONAL  FAIRS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (SEC.  403) 

Section  403  of  the  Senate  bill  amended  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  so  as  to  confine  the  authority  of 
that  act  for  U.S.  participation  in  international  fairs  to  those  held 
abroad. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  corresponding  language. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  lan¬ 
guage.  This  makes  clear  that  U.S.  participation  in  fairs  is  limited  to 
fairs  held  abroad.  This  conforms  to  the  long-established  practice 
by  which  Congress  authorizes  on  an  individual  basis  U.S.  participa¬ 
tion  in  major  fairs  held  in  this  country. 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION  (SEC.  404) 

Section  404  of  the  Senate  bill  amended  the  act  authorizing  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Interparliamentary  Union  to  increase  from 
$18,000  to  $21,000  the  amount  of  funds  available  for  contributions  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Union  and  to  decrease  correspondingly  the  amount 
available  for  expenses  of  the  American  group  in  the  Union  from 
$30,000  to  $27,000. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  corresponding  provision. 

For  the  past  3  years  and  for  fiscal  year  1963,  the  amount  required 
for  contributions  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  has 
been  $21,000,  not  $18,000.  The  contribution  amount  is  raised  by  this 
amendment  to  the  amount  actually  required  to  meet  the  U.S.  obliga¬ 
tion. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Robert  B.  Chiperfield, 
Walter  H.  Judd, 

Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  Hov.se . 
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recent  years,  a  debunking  process  set  in 
which  found  favorable  response  in  many 
sareas.  This  included  a  polite  ridicule  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  and  a  belittling  of  any 
oratory  that  attempted  to  suggest  that  we 
oug\t  to  be  proud  of  our  heritage.  This,  I 
thinkvls  beginning  to  give  way  to  a  reversion 
to  the  use  of  this  day  as  a  kind  of  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  self-analysis. 

Today,  a.  great  number  of  voices  are  blend¬ 
ing  to  tell  \is  what  is  wrong  with  America. 
I  want  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  ledger 
and  say,  “What’s  Bight  With  America.” 
Now,  I  do  not  object  to  anyone  saying  what’s 
wrong  with  America  as  long  as  they  look  at 
both  sides  of  the  ledger.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  ignore  the\things  that  are  wrong 
with  America,  but  somte  people,  I  fear,  have  so 
concentrated  on  what’sSwrong  with  America 
that  they  have  forgottenkhe  things  that  are 
right  with  America.  You  know,  I  feel  about 
my  country  like  I  feel  about  my  child.  I 
know  that  my  child  is  not\perfect  and  I 
don’t  resent  someone  telling  Nme  about  a 
fault  my  child  may  have  as  long \s  he  recog¬ 
nizes  that  my  child  also  has  some  virtues. 
I  feel  the  same  way  about  my  church.  I 
don’t  mind  someone  criticizing  my  ahurch, 
a  little  bit;  I  don’t  object  to  being  reminded 
that  my  church  has  faults — as  long  as\the 
reminder  remembers  that  my  church  also 
has  virtues.  \ 

I  know  America  has  her  faults  and  weak¬ 
nesses  but  she  "also  has  her  virtues  and  I, 
for  one,  think  the  virtues  far  outweigh  the 
faults.  What  is  right  with  America?  For 
one  thing,  she  is  still  the  same  sun-kissed, 
God-blessed  land  of  unlimited  beauty  and 
unbounded  physical  resources.  This  is  the 
same  land  of  beauty  and  abundance  that  it 
was  in  1776.  Oh,  we  have  cut  down  some  of 
the  trees,  leveled  some  of  the  hills,  dammed 
some  of  the  rivers,  and  designed  the  land 
with  ribbons  of  highways  and  railroads.  But 
all  of  this  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  better  country  and  to  the  end  of 
serving  her  people  well.  I  believe  God  in¬ 
tended  the  land  should  serve  the  people  and 
that  the  fruits  of  the  land  should  be  used 
for  their  comfort  and  pleasure.  The  earth 
was  made  for  man — not  man  for  the  earth. 

America  is  a  good  place  to  live.  I  have 
traveled  over  a  good  part  of  the  world  and 
one  of  the  best  and  most  lasting  results 
of  my  travels  has  been  to  impress  upon  me 
the  depth  of  my  love  for  my  native  land. 
This  doesn’t  mean  that  I  have  anything  In 
particular  against  any  other  country.  They 
just  don’t  measure  up  to  America.  There 
are  some  places  where  I  wouldn’t  mind  lin-, 
gering  for  a  few  weeks  or  a  month  maybe*; 
but  I  wouldn’t  want  to  live  there.  Amer¬ 
ica’s  the  place  for  me.  I  like  it.  I  \oy£  it. 
“This  is  my  own,  my  native  land.” /As  a 
place  to  live,  America  may  not  be  .perfect. 
There  are  areas  where  it  is  too  ccfifl  in  the 
winter  and  too  hot  in  the  summer.  Some 
areas  have  mosquitoes  and  others  have 
gnats.  But  on  the  whole,  I  do' not  know  of 
a  better  place  to  live  in  all  tye  world.  Here 
is  one  area  where  I  am  completely  satisfied. 

America  is  not  only  a  /food  place  to  live. 
It  is  also  a  good  place  to  work.  America  is 
the  best  place  in  the  Vorld  to  earn  a  living. 
I  have  a  friend  why  lives  in  a  small  town 
who  is  fond  of  saving  about  his  town  that 
it  is  the  finest  place  in  the  world  to  live  but 
the  worst  place  zo  make  a  living.  He  is,  of 
course,  being  facetious.  The  worst  place  in 
America  to  make  a  living,  no  matter  where 
that  may  be,  is  good  compared  with  most 
places  in  the  world.  I  was  frankly  surprised 
to  note yA  the  newspapers  that  our  commun¬ 
ity  of  .Mountain  Brook  is  1  of  only  10  in 
America  where  the  household  income  exceeds 
$20jro0  per  year.  Do  you  realize  that  only 
15/percent  of  the  people  of  the  world  earn 
more  than  $450  per  year?  The  annual  av¬ 
erage  per  capita  income  in  the  United  States 
in  1960  was  more  than  $2,000,  whereas  one- 


third  of  the  world’s  population  has  an  in¬ 
come  of  less  than  $100  per  year. 

America  is  also  a  good  place  to  express 
one’s  God-given  abilities  and  use  these  to 
achieve  greatness.  Whenever  I  hear  some¬ 
one  saying  that  some  person  has  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  self-expression.  I  always  think  of 
George  Washington  Carver.  Here  was  a  man 
of  real  genius.  He  was  born  a  slave  but 
even  that  did  not  prohibit  his  genius  from 
finding  ways  of  expressing  itself.  He  was 
recognized  the  world  over  as  a  man  of  humble 
greatness.  If  the  America  of  the  turn  of  the 
century  enabled  a  Negro  slave  to  develop  and 
express  his  God-given  abilities,  no  man  of 
today  could  justifiably  complain  of 
restrictions.  - 

One  of  the  most  delightful  stories  I  have 
read  in  a  long  time  is  “The  Hunchbacked 
Genius  of  Liberty  Hall”.  It  is  the  story  of 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz.  Who  has  Charles  P. 
Steinmetz?  Well,  first  of  all  he  was  an 
immigrant.  In  the  second  place,  he  was  a 
dwarf — less  than  5  feet  tall,  a  frail  body 
capped  by  an  overlarge  head.  Only  by  a  co¬ 
incidence  had  he  gained  entrance  into  the 
United  States.  He  had  fled  from  Germany 
because  of  political  activities  offensive  to  the 
government  of  Bismarck.  He  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  as  Karl  August  Rudolf  Steinmetz  but 
soon  he  was  Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz  and*' 
General  Electric  was  buying  an  entire  com¬ 
pany  to  secure  the  services  of  a  single  mafi— 
>a  hunchbacked  genius  who  had  found  in 
America  an  atmosphere  and  an  oppo/tunity 
toNexpress  his  genius.  / 

What’s  right  with  America?  I  /link  her 
Government  is  right.  Now  I  db  not  like 
some  of  the  things  our  Government  does.  I 
realize  Our  Government  has  store  imperfec¬ 
tions — thlvt  there  is  room  f/r  improvement 
in  a  goodNmany  places,  A  didn’t  like  the 
Supreme  Court’s  decisions  last  week  regard¬ 
ing  prayer  inNfiie  schoofroom.  I  dislike  the 
Court’s  tendency  to  rule  in  favor  of  a  small 
minority  against\haAvishes  of  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority.  I’m  concerned  at  what  appears  to  be 
a  “bent”  of  the  Oorm  to  rule  against  tradi¬ 
tional  recognition  of  the  importance  ofk  reli¬ 
gion  in  every/facet  oik  life,  including  our 
schools.  I  t/ink  Congfyss  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  wen  as  the  CourtNmake  some  blun¬ 
dering  mistakes,  but  witlXall  this  I  still 
think  o/r  Government  is  the  best  in  the 
world. /it  is  built  on  a  solid  Basis  that  will 
stand/ the  test  of  all  time.  IfV>ne  rejects 
our/system  of  government,  he  must  accept 
some  alternative.  What  would  N  be?  A 
Monarchy?  I  seem  to  recall  thatNve  left 
’'England  to  get  away  from  that.  A  dictator¬ 
ship.  The  people  of  America  have  known 
freedom  too  long  ever  to  submit  to  Nat 
form  of  government.  Would  you  have  some 
new  experiment  in  government?  Not  i) 
No,  democracy — “government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people” — is  the 
government  that  I  pray  will  never  perish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  God  blesses  our 
country  and  our  Government  in  any  exclu¬ 
sive  sense.  But  I  do  believe  God  will  bless 
us  and  our  Government  as  long  as  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  acknowledge  Him  as  did  our  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers.  This  is  a  good  time  to  look 
at  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  re¬ 
member  how  firmly  its  framers  were  relying 
on  the  Almighty.  The  last  paragraph 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  whole.  There  an 
appeal  is  made  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
the  world  and  closed  with  their  pledge  of 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence.  Ninety  years  after  the  Founding 
Fathers  placed  the  whole  of  their  future  un¬ 
der  the  providence  of  God  another  great 
American  leader  prayed  that  “this  Nation, 
under  God,  should  have  a  new  birth  of  free¬ 
dom.”  Now,  another  90  years  have  passed 
and  we  need  to  reaffirm  that  this  Nation 
wishes  to  remain  under  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence.  Instead  of  saying  you 
cannot  say  prayers  in  a  schoolroom,  we  need 


to  be  saying  to  all  the  world  that  we  believe/ 
every  American  ought  to  call  upon  God  in 
every  area  and  occasion  of  life  to  give  thanks 
to  God  for  His  providence.  / 

We  are  a  Nation  blessed  by  a  provident 
God.  The  basic  strength  of  this  Natron  de¬ 
pends  upon  this  system  of  government,  un¬ 
der  God.  Humble  and  penitent/people  will 
show  their  praise  to  Him  who  /as  been  our 
guide  and  stay.  He  who  has/oeen  our  help 
in  ages  past  must  be  our  h/pe  for  years  to 
come.  / 

The  late  Cordell  Hull,  oj/te  of  the  truly  great 
statesmen  of  this  century,  said  a  thing  that 
is  worth  remembering/"The  Government  of 
the  United  States  i ./never  far  ahead  of  the 
American  public;  nor  is  it  very  far  behind.” 
Isn’t  this  a  way  /t  saying  that  people  have 
the  kind  of  Government  they  want — the  kind 
of  Government  they  are  willing  to  pay  for — 
in  vigilance, /dedication,  and  service. 

In  1958, /Gene  Burdick  and  Bill  Lederer 
collaborated  to  write  “The  Ugly  American.” 
This  is  /book  about  Americans  in  southeast 
Asia.  At  is  largely  concerned  with  am¬ 
bassadors  and  consuls  and  other  American 
officials  in  the  land  of  southeast  Asia.  Some 
oy  these  officials  are  bought  cheap,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Burdick  and  Lederer,  with  champagne 
and  caviar.  Here  is  an  Ambassador  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  learn  the  language  or  the  personality 
of  the  country  to  which  he  is  assigned.  But, 
there  is  a  Catholic  priest  who  wages  a  lonely 
victorious  battle  against  communism  on  its 
own  ground.  And  here  is  the  Ugly  Ameri¬ 
can — an  engineer  who  works  productive 
miracles  with  lengths  of  bamboo  and  an 
old  bicycle. 

This  is  the  concluding  thought  of  these 
authors:  “All  over  Asia  we  have  found  that 
the  basic  American  ethic  is  revered,  honored, 
and  imitated  when  possible.  We  must  show, 
by  example,  that  America  is  still  the  Amer¬ 
ica  of  freedom  and  hope,  knowledge  and  law. 
If  we  succeed,  we  cannot  lose  the  struggle.” 

What’s  right  with  America?  Her  econom¬ 
ics  are  right.  Her  government  is  right.  Her 
religion  is  right.  America  is  the  great 
stronghold  of  the  Christian  faith.  Outside 
the  Jewish  faith,  there  are  very  few  people 
in  America  who  claim  any  religious  alle¬ 
giance  other  than  Christian.  To  be  sure,  we 
are  far  from  being  as  Christian  as  we,  ought 
to  be  but  there  is  a  predominant  reverence 
among  us  that  entitles  us  to  the  label — a 
Christian  Nation. 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  an  ad  in  a  magazine 
that  displayed  what  was  obviously  a  Russian 
church  and  written  across  it  were  the  words : 
“Closed  to  Worship.”  Underneath  the  pic¬ 
ture  were  these  words,  “Is  this  church  in 
America?  In  1960  we  built  4,915  new 
churches  in  the  United  States.  The  one 
,  above  is  St.  Basil’s  Cathedral  in  Red  Square. 
''Moscow — once  one  of  Russia’s  greatest 
churches;  now,  a  museum.”  That  ad  is  a 
mute  reminder  that  freedom  and  the  Chris- 
tianVaith  are  hand  in  glove  partners.  If  we 
want N  strong  democratic  Government,  we 
must  Irave  a  strong  Christian  faith.  When 
one  goeh  the  other  stands  precariously 
weak.  Freedom  is  Christendom’s  child. 

About  a  month  ago,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  wrote 
an  article  emitled  “Guidelines  for  a  Civili¬ 
zation  in  PeriN  I’d  like  to  share  with  you 
the  concluding \tatement  in  that  article: 
“There  are  spiritual  foundations  from  which 
free  people  draw  tmrir  strength.  The  guide¬ 
lines  leading  to  those  fountains  must  be 
made  available  to  our \hildren  if  the  spirit¬ 
ual  ropes  which  find,  men’s  souls  in 
strength  and  courage  afid  dignity  are  to 
hold  fast  when  these  samNchildren  become 
n»sn  and  women.”  \ 

But,  you  know,  it  isn’t  enoW  to  simply 
say,  “What’s  right  with  America/;  we  must 
determine  that  we  will  pledge  tl&  ourselves 
to  see  to  it  that  the  things  that\jre  right 
remain  while  we  put  to  flight  the.  things 
that  are  wrong.  V 
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^THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE 

FOREIGN  AID  BILL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
t  terday,  following  the  debate  in  regard 
j  to  the  Lausche-Cotton  amendment  to 
|  the  foreign  aid  bill,  I  was  engaged  in 
making  a  short  speech  on  strikes  in  de¬ 
fense  plants,  and  did  not  participate  in 
the  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  con¬ 
ference  report. 

I  support  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  be¬ 
cause  I  think  time  is  running  out,  and 
I  believe  that  without  further  delay  we 
should  pass  on  this  matter.  Certainly 
we  should  do  so  soon.  So  I  supported 
the  Lausche  proposal  to  have  the  con¬ 
ferees  further  consider  this  matter;  and 
I  believe  that  should  have  been  adopted. 

In  particular,  I  hoped  there  would  be 
more  debate  on  the  merits  of  this  matter, 
particularly  on  the  question  of  aid  to 
Communist  countries.  This  matter  does 
not  require  that  experts  pass  on  certain 
persons  in  certain  places;  instead,  it  is  a 
commonsense  proposition,  and  I  believe 
it  should  be  passed  on  directly,  again, 
by  the  Congress.  I  express  that  senti¬ 
ment  at  this  particular  time  merely  in 
order  to  keep  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason,  today 
I  shall  vote  against  adoption  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  I  wish  there  could  have 
been  at  least  1  more  day’s  debate  on  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  few  minutes  the  Senate  will  take  final 
action  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  With  great  reluctance, 
I  shall  vote  against  adoption  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  although  I  have  always 
voted  for  foreign  aid  bills,  and  I  intend 
to  do  so  in  the  future. 

I  shall  vote  against  adoption  of  this 
conference  report  because  of  my  very  vig¬ 
orous  and  vehement  protest  against  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  conferees  in 
giving  up  the  victory  which  had  been 
won  in  the  Senate  on  suspending  aid  to 
Yugoslavia  for  1  year. 

Yesterday  it  was  reported  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  sus¬ 
pended  aid  to  Peru,  because  of  a  revolt 
by  a  military  dictatorship  which  has 
wiped  out  democracy  there;  and  in  this 
morning’s  Washington  Post  we  find  a 
very  telling  cartoon  by  Herblock,  which 
shows  a  member  of  the  Peruvian  mili¬ 
tary  junta  holding  a  sword  held  aloft, 
and  shouting,  crying,  “Dollars  si,  de 
mocracy,  no.” 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  action  in  regard  to  Peru,  which 
admittedly  is  now  a  military  dictator¬ 
ship,  and  think  it  wise,  and  think  it 
should  be  supported,  and  if  it  is  proper 
to  take  action  it  seems  to  me  that  similar 
action  should  be  applied  with  far  greater 
strength  to  Yugoslavia,  where  there  is 
not  only  a  military  dictatorship,  but  also 
a  Communist  dictatorship,  and  where  for 
years  the  Government  has  been  doing  its 
best  to  line  up  other  countries  against 
the  United  States. 

NEWSMAN  IVAN  KAYE  REVIEWS 

Pesticide  problem 

Mry^ROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
two  srccasions  I  have  called  attention  to 
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the  alarming  situation  involving  the  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  powerful  pesticides,  de¬ 
scribed  in  three  recent  articles  in  the 
New  Yorker  magazine  by  the  famous  au¬ 
thor,  Rachel  Carson.  Miss  Carson  is  a 
distinguished  writer  on  nature;  her  book, 
“The  Sea  Around  Us,”  is  well  known. 

In  view  of  the  national  concern 
aroused  by  her  articles,  it  would  be  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Interior,  as  well  as  other 
concerned  Federal  agencies,  to  prepare  a 
detailed  commentary  on  the  specific  epi¬ 
sodes  described  by  Miss  Carson,  in  which 
the  use  of  pesticides  had  unfortunate  re¬ 
sults,  as  well  as  on  the  broader  general¬ 
izations  and  comments  which  she  makes. 
Accordingly,  I  am  writing  to  the  heads 
of  these  two  Departments,  requesting 
that  they  undertake  such  a  report. 

On  Monday,  July  16,  the  Capital 
Times,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  carried  an  ex¬ 
cellent  article  discussing  this  situation. 
Written  by  the  paper’s  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  Ivan  Kaye,  it  provides  a 
useful  summary  of  this  complex  prob- 
m.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
,ye’s  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  'the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articlj 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco; 
as  folio' 

A  Silent  \>pring — Poisons  Hurting  ^irds; 
Till  Men  Be  Next? 

!By  Ivan  Kaye) 

Washington AdVhen  the  facts/of  life  are 
explained  to  the  Children  of  th 4  future,  the 
story  may  have  toybe  told  /without  men¬ 
tion  of  the  birds  anil  the  b^es. 

For  the  birds,  the  D^es.lae  fish,  the  soil, 
and  man  himself  are  beikA contaminated  not 
only  by  the  well-knowiymJlout  from  nuclear 
explosions,  but  also  by  theymuch  less  pub¬ 
licized  residues  fromr  indiscriminately  used 
insect  and  weed  poisons. 

The  destructions  of  wildlife  lyas  been  so 
widespread  tha y  it  has  led  th<K  renowned 
biologist  and  author  Rachel  Carson  to  en¬ 
vision  a  “Silent  Spring” — a  time  \in  the 
American  laAd  when  nothing  will  be  veard, 
not  even  /the  song  of  a  bird. 

It  has/not  come  to  that  everywhere  $et, 
but  in Communities  like  Whitefish  Bay,  Wis 
Miss  Carson  writes,  the  birds  are  all  but  goner 
vichpis  of  the  poisons  used  in  an  attempt  to 
eradicate  dutch  elm  disease. 

'In  a  series  of  articles  in  three  recent 
issues  of  the  New  Yorker  magazine,  Miss 
Carson  presents  the  strongest  indictment  yet 
written  of  the  careless  use  of  pesticides — 
insect  and  weed  killing  poisons. 

Her  massively  documented  story  has  been 
the  subject  of  continuing  discussion  here  in 
the  Agriculture  and  Interior  Departments, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

The  problem  has  been  brought  into  the 
Hall  of  Congress  by  Senator  William  Prox- 
mire.  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  who  praised 
the  articles  highly,  and  called  for  congres¬ 
sional  passage  of  bills  that  would  make  it 
mandatory  for  a  Government  department 
to  consult  fully  with  the  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice  before  embarking  upon  any  program  of 
insect  or  weed  killing. 

There  is  a  Federal  Pest  Control  Review 
Board  which  is  supposed  to  pass  on  all  insect 
and  weed  destruction  plans  to  make  sure  that 
they  do  not  get  out  of  hand. 

It  is  one  of  the  points  of  Miss  Carson’s 
indictment,  however,  that  there  has  been 
painfully  little  regard  on  the  part  of  the 
Agriculture  Department’s  Pest  Control  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  overall  welfare  of  men  and  ani¬ 
mals  who  happen  to  get  in  the  way  of  their 


spraying  programs,  and  the  Review  Board  has 
generally  gone  along  with  the  programs. 

Miss  Carson,  a  Johns  Hopkins  trained  bioL 
ogist  and  author  of  the  now  classic  “The 
Sea  Around  Us,”  points  out  that  there  hr  an 
enormous,  and  as  yet  largely  unexnjored, 
danger  to  humans  in  the  rapidly  proceeding 
contamination  of  the  land  and  yater  by 
chemical  pesticides. 

It  is  not  just  a  matter  of_  tfrds  being 
decimated  and  their  song  stilled!  painful  as 
that  is  to  nature  lovers.  It  A  a  matter  of 
man  fouling  his  own  nest,  And,  even  more 
ominously,  wreaking  generic  damage  upon 
unborn  generations,  she  aygues. 

Some  Agriculture  Department  officials 
have  been  critical  of  Die  Carson  study,  say¬ 
ing  that  it  generalizes  too  much,  and  that  it 
tries  to  make  a  case  for  great  damage  to 
humans,  when  liyCle  has  actually  occurred. 

To  Miss  Carson’s  lament  that  man  is  in¬ 
terfering  with  tfie  balance  of  nature  by  using 
so  vast  an  araHial  of  chemical  pesticides,  one 
Agriculture  department  scientist  said  that  it 
was  man’Sy/ight  to  change  nature  to  suit  his 
own  need 

The  problem  highlighted  by  the  study  in- 
volveytwo  opposing  views  of  insect  and  weed 
control.  One,  taken  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
pajAment’s  pest  control  specialists  and  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  $250  million  a  year  pesticide  in- 
fustry,  advocates  the  use  of  more  and  dead¬ 
lier  poisons. 

The  other,  held  by  many  naturalists  and 
biologists  in  addition  to  Miss  Carson,  abhors 
the  widespread  destruction  of  beneficial 
animals  and  insects  in  the  attempt  to  destroy 
pests. 

■  This  view  stresses  the  fact  that  the  best 
method  of  controlling  insects  is  through 
their  natural  enemies — other  insects  and’ 
birds,  and  adds  that  if  poisons  must  be  used, 
they  should  be  used  with  care. 

It  also  condemns  the  contamination  of  the 
soil  and  water  which  results  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  insect  and  weed  killers. 

Until  the  Carson  study,  there  had  not 
been  a  popular  presentation  of  this  side  of 
the  argument.  But  with  the  New  Yorker 
series,  and  its  expected  publication  in  book 
form  this  October  under  the  title  “Silent 
Spring,”  the  naturalists’  view  is  expected 
to  gain  a  much  wider  audience. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  the  campaign  against 
insects  is  that  the  poisons  kill  the  weaker 
ones,  leaving  the  hardier  ones  alive  to  breed 
resistant  offspring.  The  poisons,  however, 
usually  kill  many  other  insects  in  addition 
to  the  ones  intended,  and  sometimes  this 
^unleashes  new  and  undreamed-of  forces 
lat  further  upset  the  balance  of  nature, 
jadybugs,  for  example,  are  killed  unin¬ 
tentionally,  and  this  results  in  a  prolifera¬ 
tion 'of  the  plant-destroying  aphids  which 
had  formerly  been  held  in  check  by  the 
beneficial  ladybug. 

To  the\nsects’  demonstration  of  the  Dar¬ 
winian  law,,  of  suryival  of  the  fittest,  the 
Government's  answer  has  been  to  use  ever 
more  powerful  poisons.  Some  600  new 
chemicals  have \een  created  during  the  past 
15  years  to  kill  injects. 

Since  it  takes  men  and  animals  thousands 
of  years  to  adjust  toNtangerous  chemicals  in 
an  environment,  many  biologists  now  feel 
that  this  rush  of  neV  poisons  into  the 
human  system  cannot  heh>  but  have  a  bad 
effect.  Man  might  adjust\o  them  in  time, 
but  not  to  so  many  chemicals  in  just  one 
generation. 

The  two  main  types  of  insecticides  are  the 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  of  which  DDT  is 
the  best  known,  and  the  organic  phosphates, 
of  which  malathion  and  parathVqn  are 
widely  used  by  gardeners. 

People  who  remember  how  DDT  was  Vsed 
during  World  War  II  as  a  delouser  canfvpt 
understand  how  it  could  be  harmful 
humans.  The  catch  is  that  it  was  duste< 
on  in  powder  form  then,  and  did  not  work 
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^heir  education  and  professional  privileges 
essentially  for  monetary  gain  rather  than 
public  service. 

Another  area  to  which  we  should  give 
attention  is  the  commercial  promotion  of 
narcotrk  and  prescription  legend  drugs  to  the 
public.  ''Articles  such  as  the  amphetamines, 
barbiturates,  corticosteroids,  narcotics,  and 
others  should  not  be  the  subject  of  intensive 
promotion  and  agressive  merchandising  to 
the  public,  \hese  articles  should  not  be 
mere  objects  of  commercial  competition. 
Prescription  drug'aise  must  be  sane,  sensible, 
and  supervised — not  pushed  through  public 
promotion.  \ 

Prescribers  of  prescription  medication 
should  not  be  subjected\o  pressures  designed 
to  stimulate  the  prescribing  or  sale  of 
medication  in  bulk  quantities.  The  quantity 
of  amphetamines,  barbiturates,  corticoster¬ 
oids,  narcotics  and  other  su^h  drugs  in  a 
person’s  possession  must  be  considered  in 
relation  to  possible  diversion  into  channels 
which  lack  adequate  professional  controls. 
Prescription  drug  use  should  be  profession¬ 
ally  determined,  carefully  controlled,  and 
continuously  supervised  to  discourage  in¬ 
creased  or  excessive  use  and  to  prevent\de- 
layed  recognition  of  possible  adverse  drug 
reactions.  \ 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  Senate  bill  which 
established  the  prescription  legend  drug 
category  by  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  in  1951,  I  have 
had  a  continuing  and  intimate  interest  in  the 
problems  associated  with  the  effective  super¬ 
vision  of  the  distribution  of  these  drugs. 
The  purpose  of  the  Durham-Humphrey 
amendment  to  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  was  to  tighten  up  the  Federal  law  as  it 
pertains  to  drugs  containing  habit-forming 
or  dangerous  ingredients  and  to  foster  control 
over  these  drugs. 

You  and  I  are  trustees  for  America.  We 
pharmacists  have  been  given  special  train¬ 
ing;  we  are  accorded,  as  professionals, 
special  privileges.  As  citizens,  in  the  broad¬ 
est  sense,  it  is  our  task  to  help  write  and 
dispense  sound  prescriptions  for  a  healthier 
America  and  a  healthier  world.  I  know  that 
we  will  succeed  in  this  great  task. 


COLLEGE  GROUPS  AID  USO 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  learned  that  the  United  Service 
Organizations  have  once  again  chosen 
several  American  college  music  and 
drama  groups  for  entertainment  tours  tcy 
our  troops  overseas.  / 

Since  February  1941,  USO  has  been 
providing  many  services  to  our  voung 
men  and  women  abroad  in  the /Armed 
Forces.  The  greatest  service  of  all — that 
which  is  the  sum  total  of  all  or  their  in¬ 
numerable  contributions — Infs  been  the 
preservation  of  high  morale  in  the 
armed  services  a  very  rea/need  in  peace¬ 
time  as  well  as  in  war. /Groups  such  as 
those  recently  chosen/from  our  colleges 
and  universities  have  succeeded  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  boundaries  of  their  home 
communities  to  our  most  remote  bases, 
and  have  thuymelped  to  preserve  the 
qualities  of  character  which  were  in¬ 
stilled  in  these  young  people  before  they 
left  their  homes  in  the  States.  By  their 
continuing  concern  with  the  welfare  and 
morale  /f  the  man  in  uniform,  USO  and 
all  of /hose  who  have  volunteered  their 
services  in  response  to  our  finest  tradi¬ 
tions,  have  made  a  vital  contribution 
both  to  our  military  security  and  to  the 
/continued  leadership  of  these  young 


men  and  women  in  our  local,  national, 
and  international  communities. 

I  am  very  happy  to  learn  that  groups 
from  Alfred  University  and  from  my 
own  alma  mater,  the  University  of 
Rochester,  are  among  those  which  have 
been  chosen.  Each  of  these  participating 
students  will  benefit  greatly  from  this 
experience  and  will  always  cherish  the 
opportunities  being  given  them  as  volun¬ 
teers  in  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  following  release  from 
USO  printed  in  the  Record  ; 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Twenty-nine  American  College  Drama  and 

Music  Groups  Picked  To  Augment  USO 

Entertainment  for  Troops 

New  York. — Edwin  E.  Bond,  national  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  USO,  the  private  non¬ 
profit  organization  providing  morale  services 
to  the  American  Armed  Forces,  today  an¬ 
nounced  that  USO  would  sponsor  tours  over¬ 
seas  by  collegiate  groups  from  29  American 
colleges  and  universities  during  the  next 
academic  year  beginning  in  September.  / 

Over  400  college  students  are  to  travel 
Overseas  to  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  instal¬ 
lations  in  a  year-long  schedule  presenting., 
opera,  dramatic  plays,  musical  confedies, 
variety  shows,  choral,  and  instrumental  pro- 
gramsv.as  free  entertainment  for  servicemen 
and  tlifeir  families.  The  commands  to  be 
visited  are  located  in  the  Pacific/the  Carrib- 
bean,  the  Jirozen  areas  in  the  Morth  Atlantic, 
Europe,  anct  the  Mediterranean,  he  stated. 

College  officials,  Mr.  Boner  said,  are  making 
provision  for  the  students  to  avoid  loss  of 
classroom  time,  and  none  of  the  students  are 
expected  to  be  away  ftom  their  campus  for 
more  than  8  weeksv/  These  are  in  groups 
scheduled  to  tour  nfsither  the  Pacific  or  the 
European  commands.  \Gener ally,  the  tours 
in  the  other  areas  will  b\of  4  or  5  weeks  dur¬ 
ation.  /  \ 

Where  andr  when  appropriate,  the  college 
companies  .will  give  additional  performances 
for  foreign  nationals  under  sponsorship  of 
the  U.S/Department  of  State  under  the  cul¬ 
tural  exchange  program,  USO  bleated.  It 
was  Explained  that  in  the  past  stveh  addi¬ 
tional  performances  for  State  have  bTen  over 
a ,xm  above  the  commitments  to  the  military, 
/nd  the  State  Department  reimbursedNUSO 
nor  the  extra  costs  involved.  Frequentlj\on 
request  of  school  authorities,  an  additional 
week  is  granted  to  the  students  to  make  stop\ 
overs  on  their  own  expense,  to  gain  a  maxi¬ 
mum  educational  value  during  their  foreign 
travel. 

The  college  groups  to  go  overseas  are  rep¬ 
resentative  of  every  geographical  section  of 
the  United  States  by  drawing  from  men’s 
and  women’s  schools,  coeducational  institu¬ 
tions,  State,  private,  and  sectarian  colleges. 
The  program  of  college  productions  augments 
the  vast  network  of  paid  professional  USO 
shows,  which  carry  the  bulk  of  live  enter¬ 
tainment  for  isolated  and  remote  troop  sta¬ 
tions,  the  USO  officer  declared.  Last  year 
USO  entertainers  traveled  more  than  1  mil¬ 
lion  miles  overseas  to  bring  shows  to  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Officials  for  USO  shows  said  that  selection 
of  the  performing  groups  were  made  by  two 
committees  representing  dramatic  and  music 
departments  of  American  colleges.  Member¬ 
ship  on  one  oversea  touring  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  American  Educational 
Theater  Association  headed  by  Dr.  Campton 
Bell,  director  of  the  School  of  Communica¬ 
tions  at  the  University  of  Denver,  Colo., 
while  membership  on  the  other  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  National  Music  Council,  un¬ 


der  Dr.  Archie  Jones,  dean  of  the  Conservay 
tory  of  Music  for  the  University  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  For  their  respective  selections  /lie 
AETA  and  the  NMC  will  cosponsor  the/col¬ 
lege  tours  with  USO  Shows.  / 

Screening  of  more  than  150  college  appli¬ 
cations  by  process  of  auditions.yperform- 
ance  reports,  program  proposals/  tape  re¬ 
cordings  and  photographs  narrowed  the 
selection  to  the  29  groups,  it  /as  explained. 
The  Department  of  Defense, /which  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  oversea  transportation  and  travel 
subsistence  to  the  college  performers,  has 
confirmed  the  selections/and  the  dates  of  the 
respective  tours,  a  US©  officer  stated.  USO 
will  insure'  each  antr  every  student  during 
the  periods  of  theii/travel  as  well  as  provide 
all  necessary  administration  services. 


EXTENSION  OF  APPLICATION  OF 

CERTAIN  LAWS  TO  AMERICAN 

SAMOA 

TheWICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  dis¬ 
agreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10062)  to  extend  the 
application  of  certain  laws  to  American 
Samoa,  and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con¬ 
ference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Kuchel,  and  Mr.  Miller  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  has  been  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  request  for  recognition,  as 
a  result  of  the  suggestion  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

.  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Then,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Vhe  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
wil\call  the  roll. 

Tire  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICeVreSIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  smprdered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur¬ 
ther  morning  business?  If  there  is  no 
further  morning  business,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  conference  report 
on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1962- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
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ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re¬ 
port. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  agreement  to  re¬ 
duce  the  requested  aid  for  India  was 
withdrawn  in  the  conference  yesterday. 
Inasmuch  as  the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  ,  was  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  I  would  ask  for  clarification  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  if  I  may  do  so  under  the 
unanimous  consent  request. 

The  language  which  was  included  in 
the  Senate  bill  that  had  been  offered  as 
an  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  was  dropped  in  the  conference 
committee  primarily  because  we  do  not 
like  in  the  foreign  aid  appropriations  to 
mention  country  by  country.  That 
practice  was  dropped  back  in  1953. 
However,  the  objective  of  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  which  was  voted  upon  in 
the  Senate  and  voted  upon  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  at  the  time 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the 
Senate,  will  be  fulfilled  by  the  admin¬ 
istration.  It  can  be  done  administra¬ 
tively.  We  have  been  assured  that  it 
will  be  carried  out  administratively,  on 
the  basis  of  the  understanding  arrived 
at  with  the  administration  during  the 
conference. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  other  words, 
as  I  understand  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota,  the  reduction  in 
the  originally  requested  aid  for  India 
of  10  percent  as  agreed  in  the  Senate 
will  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amount  is  ap¬ 
proximately  10  percent,  as  I  recall.  It 
will  be  at  levels  not  to  exceed  obligations 
for  the  fiscal  1962. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  This  year? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  year. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  for  clarifying  the  matter,  and  am 
glad  to  understand  the  reduction  will 
stand. 


July  20 


FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  under  the  same 
conditions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  the  Senate  will  receive  from  the 
House  the  new  farm  bill,  a  measure 
which  gives  us  all  concern  because  of 
the  tremendous  sums  involved  in  the 
present  farm  program.  A  major  de¬ 
fect,  which  was  not  cured  either  in  the 
present  law  or  the  farm  bill  passed  by 
the  House,  is  that  we  have  enough  wheat 
for  another  whole  year  if  we  did  not 
raise  another  bushel.  When  the  acre¬ 
age  was  fixed  at  55  million  bushels,  it 
was  at  a  time  when  the  average  per  acre 
production  was  only  half  of  what  it  is 
now. 

I  hope  the  farm  bill  will  be  sent  to 
our  committee  and  that  we  will  take 
out  the  55  million  acreage  provision  and 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  cut  wheat  pro y 
duc^on  in  line  with  our  need  for  whe%£ 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1962— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Comiecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  pODD.  Mr.  President,  a  year  ago 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  which  would  clearly  and  spe¬ 
cifically  forbid  foreign  aid  to  Commu¬ 
nist  regimes.  After  long  and  spirited  de¬ 
bate,  that  amendment  was  defeated  by 
a  wide  margin — 61  to  34 — through  the 
adoption  of  a  substitute  which  left  exist¬ 
ing  law  virtually  unchanged.  But  the 
other  body  did  adopt  a  strong  prohibition 
against  aid  to  Communist  nations.  In 
conference,  however,  the  House  yielded 
and  the  weak  Senate  provision  was 
adopted. 

This  year  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  forcefully 
brought  forward  an  amendment  to  stop 
aid  to  Yugoslavia.  ,  I  shall  never  forget 
his  brilliant  and  eloquent  presentation. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche] 
then  offered  an  ironclad  prohibition 
against  aid  to  any  Communist  regime. 
Once  again  the  debate  was  long  and 
spirited,  but  this  time  the  Lausche 
amendment  was  adopted  by  a  very  great 
margin.  That  vote  was  a  tribute  to  the 
masterful  argument  made  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche].  But 
more  than  that,  it  reflected  a  dramatic 
change  in  opinion  in  the  Senate  and  it 
indicated  to  me  that  the  mounting  pro¬ 
tests  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo¬ 


ple  against  the  use  of  their  tax  dollars 
to  finance  Communist  regimes  had  at 
last  been  heard  by  the  Congress. 

The  following  day  the  Senate  altered 
the  Lausche  amendment  in  some  re¬ 
spects  by  adopting  an  amendment  put 
forth  by  the  combined  majority  and 
minority  leadership.  This  was  a  re¬ 
treat,  but  it  was  still  a  far  stronger  ban 
on  aid  to  Red  regimes  than  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  in  effect  and  those  of  us  who 
had  fought  for  this  cause  for  years  could 
well  take  some  satisfaction  out  of  the 
resolution  of  this  matter  as  it  left  the 
Senate. 

This  year  it  was  the  other  body  that 
adopted  the  weaker  position,  and  in  con¬ 
ference  the  Senate  conferees  abandoned 
abjectly  the  position  taken  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  two  lopsided  record  votes. 

So,  after  years  of  battle  on  this  issue, 
we  once  again  came  out  where  we  went 
in.  But  there  is  one  great  change,  and 
that  is  the  temper  of  the  American 
people. 

This  is  the  last  time  the  will  of  the 
people  will  be  thwarted  on  this  issue;  of 
that  I  am  sure.  This  is  the  last  time 
that  what  has  been  won  out  in  the  open 
will  be  lost  behind  closed  doors.  The 
American  people  are  fed  up  with  a  pol¬ 
icy  that  has  spent  $4  billion  of  their 
money — $4  billion  dollars  which  has  had 
no  other  result  but  to  strengthen  our 
avowed  enemies. 

Having  failed  for  many  years  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  tangible  results  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  aid  to  Communist  regimes,  its 
advocates  have  but  1  year  left  in  which 
to  justify  this  program. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  this  program 
must  continue  to  lay  our  views  before 
our  colleagues  and  before  the  American 
people — and  in  that  cause  I  do  not  wish 
to  let  this  occasion  pass  without  once 
again  pointing  out  why  this  program  has 
never  worked  and  why  it  never  will  work. 

First,  the  Communist  philosophy, 
which  Tito  and  Gomulka  and  Castro  all 
accept,  is  directed  at  the  destruction  of 
Western  civilization,  the  prerequisite  of 
the  building  of  world  communism.  Each 
Red  regime  has  developed  the  concept 
of  the  total  state  as  far  as  it  can  go  and 
therefore,  within  the  limitations  of  bun¬ 
gling  and  inefficiency  characteristics  of 
dictatorships,  every  resource,  important 
or  insignificant,  is  directed  and  coordi¬ 
nated  toward  the  eventual  Communist 
world  triumph. 

Every  dollar  that  we  send  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  every  grain  of  wheat,  every 
parcel  of  clothing,  every  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  machinery,  every  particle 
of  technical  knowledge  and  industrial 
know-how,  is  promptly  melded  into  the 
cold-war  machine  of  our  enemies  to  be 
used  against  us.  Nothing  should  be 
plainer  or  clearer  than  this. 

Second,  when  we  help  Communist  re¬ 
gimes  in  any  way,  we  help  them  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  inability  to  satisfy  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  people  everywhere. 

When  we  help  Communist  regimes  to 
obscure  their  basic  failures,  when  we 
give  them  food  to  hide  their  famines, 
when  we  give  them  trade  to  overcome 
their  shortages,  when  we  help  to  relieve 
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the  pressure  for  consumer  goods,  thus 
permitting  them  more  leeway  in  devot¬ 
ing  their  resources  to  weapons  of  war, 
we  only  postpone  the  day  when  commu¬ 
nism  will  be  totally  discredited  beyond 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  completely  un¬ 
bearable  within  it. 

Third,  the  historic  lesson  is  that  aid 
to  Communist  regimes  does  not  wean 
them  away  from  basic  Communist  revo¬ 
lutionary  philosophy  or  draw  them 
closer  to  us.  Our  long  and  costly  pro¬ 
grams  of  aid  to  Communist  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland  ought  to  have  proved  this 
much  to  us. 

After  spending  billions  of  dollars  to 
prop  up  the  Tito  regime,  the  net  gain 
to  the  free  world  has  been  zero.  Yugo¬ 
slavia  remains  a  Red  dictatorship, 
strengthened  and  made  more  tyran¬ 
nical  by  American  aid,  brutally  oppres¬ 
sing  its  people,  persistently  allied  with 
Moscow  on  every  major  issue  dividing 
the  Communist  world  from  the  free 
world.  With  the  aid  we  have  given  him, 
Tito  has  been  able  to  set  up  foreign  aid 
programs  of  his  own  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  he  has  used  these  programs  and  the 
respectability  in  which  we  have  clothed 
him,  to  dissuade  the  Asians  and  Africans 
from  lining  up  with  the  free  world. 

Poland,  too,  while  receiving  aid  from 
us,  has  been  giving  aid  to  Castro’s  Com¬ 
munist,  anti-AmeHcan  regime  in  Cuba. 
Poland  is  a  Red  satellite,  clear,  and 
simple.  Our  aid  to  that  country  was  in¬ 
tended  to  encourage  the  Polish  regime 
to  be  more  independent  of  Moscow.  Yet 
the  longer  our  aid  has  continued,  the 
more  subservient  to  Moscow  the 
Gomulka  regime  has  become,  and  the 
more  venal  and  repressive  toward  its 
people,  its  press,  its  churches,  its  schools, 
its  academic  world,  and  all  elements  of 
its  society. 

Therefore,  on  the  record  of  the  acts, 
words,  and  U.N.  votes  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland,  this  type  of  aid  has  been  a  gigan¬ 
tic  failure  and  should  be  stopped. 

Fourth,  we  must  measure  the  cost  of 
aid  to  Communist  regimes,  not  only  in 
dollars  and  in  lost  time  and  effort,  but 
in  what  we  might  have  accomplished  had 
we  used  these  resources  for  other  means. 
Our  experiment  in  giving  the  money  and 
goods  of  the  American  people  to  Com¬ 
munist  tyrannies  has  already  cost  us  $4 
billion.  If  this  policy  is  now  to  be  made 
permanent  and  perhaps  expanded  to 
other  Communist  regimes,  none  can  tell 
where  it  will  end  or  how  much  it  will 
cost. 

Thus,  our  aid  to  the  Reds  not  only 
strengthens  them;  it  weakens  us  by 
denying  us  the  resources  needed  to 
achieve  those  objectives  necessary  to  our 
survival. 

Fifth,  I  raise  this  final  point.  Even 
if  I  did  not  oppose  aid  to  Communist  dic¬ 
tatorships  on  the  grounds  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  I  would  oppose  it  for  yet  another 
reason. 

During  the  past  year,  the  dawning  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  crisis  in  the  world  has 
caused  the  United  States  to  revise  its 
spending  plans  upward  by  several  billion 
dollars  in  the  fields  of  space  and  military 
affairs.  Since  we  obviously  cannot  do 
everything,  this  forces  upon  us  a  sys¬ 


tem  of  priorities.  Some  things  will  have 
to  go. 

And  what  could  be  lower  on  our  list 
of  priorities  than  handouts  to  Red  gov¬ 
ernments? 

Mr.  President,  even  if  we  have  no 
philosophic  aversion  to  this  kind  of  aid, 
even  if  we  do  not  think  it  aids  our 
enemies,  even  if  we  do  not  think  it  de¬ 
prives  ourselves  and  our  friends,  we 
should  be  against  it  on  the  simple  ground 
that  newer  and  more  urgent  demands 
must  be  met,  that  to  mee.t  these  demands 
we  must  dispense  with  other  programs, 
and  that  financial  aid  to  communism 
should  be  the  first  thing  dispensed  with. 

Again  and  again  we  have  tried  and 
failed;  but  we  shall  not  fail  again. 
Where  those  who  have  opposed  this  aid 
were  once  on  the  defensive,  it  is  now 
the  proponents  of  this  aid  who  are  on 
the  defensive.  The  vague,  mystical, 
wishy-washy  generalities  of  the  past  with 
which  they  have  justified  this  aid  will 
no  longer  suffice. 

A  year  ago  I  voted  “present”  on  final 
passage  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  I 
could  not  vote  against  it  because  I  be¬ 
lieved  the  program  as  a  whole  was  es¬ 
sential  to  the  defense  of  freedom  in  the 
world  and  to  the  carrying  out  of  our 
moral  responsibilities  to  aid  less  for¬ 
tunate  people.  Yet,  I  could  not  vote  for 
it  because,  among  other  reasons,  it  con¬ 
tained  provision  for  aid  to  Communist 
regimes.  This  seemed  to  me  a  negation 
of  all  we  were  trying  to  accomplish. 

My  “present”  vote  was  intended  as  a 
protest  and  as  a  symbol  of  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  our  foreign  aid  policies 
which  could  well  bring  down  the  whole 
program  unless  reforms  were  made. 

I  believe  that  the  unmistakable  growth 
of  this  sentiment,  so  eloquently  described 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  in 
his  speech  yesterday,  makes  it  clear  to 
almost  everyone  that  in  our  foreign  aid 
policy  the  administration  has  a  bear  by 
the  tail.  Symbols  of  protest  are  no 
longer  needed  because  protest  itself  is 
coming  from  all  sides. 

I  therefore  intend  to  vote  for  this  con¬ 
ference  report  because  I  believe  that  the 
aspect  of  the  bill  to  which  I  strongly 
object  is  foredoomed  and  will  pass  away, 
while  the  essential  principle  of  foreign 
aid  must  be  preserved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
briefly,  on  another  matter - 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  direct  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  in  regard  to  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

For  about  2  days  now,  as  for  many 
weeks,  we  have  been  discussing  in  gen¬ 
eral  aid  to  so-called  Communist  coun¬ 
tries.  I  think  the  average  person  in  the 
United  States  has  received  some  im¬ 
pression  that  we  have  been  giving  aid  to 
Communist  countries.  We  have  dis¬ 
cussed  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Communist 
China,  Red  Russia. 

I  think  it  would  serve  a  good  purpose 
if  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  put 
into  the  Record  the  exact  amounts  of 
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aid  we  have  given  to  Yugoslavia,  to  Po¬ 
land,  to  Red  China,  to  Czechoslovakia,  to 
Communist  Russia,  to  all  the  countries 
involved,  because  I  think  the  public  is 
getting  the  impression  that  we  have  been 
arguing  about  whether  we  should  cut  off 
aid  or  not  give  aid  to  these  Communist 
countries. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  have 
been  only  rare  exceptions  when  any 
President — Eisenhower,  Truman,  Ken¬ 
nedy,  or  anyone  else — has  given  aid, 
because  it  was  thought  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  not  to. 

I  think  the  Record  ought  to  be  very 
clear  as  to  what  aid  we  have  given  to 
Yugoslavia,  what  aid  we  have  given  to 
Poland,  what  aid  we  have  given  to  Com¬ 
munist  China,  what  aid  we  have  given 
to  Czechoslovakia,  what  aid  we  have 
given  to  Russia,  what  aid  we  have  given 
to  all  the  Communist  countries.  Every¬ 
one  seems  to  be  getting  the  impression 
that  we  are  arguing  about  whether  we 
should  continue  aid  to  these  countries. 
It  is  my  understanding  we  have  not 
been  giving  aid  to  them. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  as  to  his 
question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  so  that  he  may 
ask  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Washington  wish  to  have  included 
in  the  tabulation  the  shipments  under 
Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  think  we 
should  include  that.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  and  other 
Senators  are  against  this.  We  should 
like  to  be  as  sensible  about  it  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  think  the  people  are  getting  the 
impression  throughout  the  country  that 
the  Senate  has  spent  hours  and  days  ar¬ 
guing  about  whether  we  should  continue 
aid  to  Communist  countries.  That  is 
not  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me 
to  answer? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alabama,  with  the  same  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  asked  that 
question.  I  touched  upon  it  yesterday. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  only  slightly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  giving  the 
figures  from  memory.  This  morning  I 
have  the  figures  from  the  Record. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  the  only  two 
countries  to  which  we  have  furnished 
any  aid  have  been  Yugoslavia  and  Po¬ 
land.  I  have  a  table  which  shows  aid 
for  fiscal  years  1961  and  1962  to  each 
of  those  two  countries.  The  Senator 
did  not  designate  any  specific  period  of 
time,  but  I  believe  those  2  years  are 
indicative. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  those  2 
years  would  be  good,  yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  continuing  aid  or  of  giving  aid. 
It  is  a  question  of  leaving  the  law  writ¬ 
ten  in  such  a  way  that  the  President 
can  exercise  the  same  kind  of  discretion 
he  exercised  in  regard  to  Peru. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Today. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yesterday. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yesterday;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No  one  objects  to 
the  President  exercising  that  same  dis¬ 
cretion  to  cut  off  aid  to  Peru.  All  we 
ask  is  that  the  President  have  that  dis¬ 
cretion  in  connection  with  the  Commu¬ 
nist  countries  under  the  terms — rather 
strict  terms — laid  down  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

I  am  not  sure  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  was  present  when  I  brought  out 
the  fact  that  this  provision  was  largely 
written  with  the  aid  of  perhaps  as  good 
authority  on  anticommunism  as  there 
is  in  the  country,  Francis  Walter,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  Dr.  Judd. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  placed  in  the 
Record,  near  the  end  of  yesterday’s  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  statement  Francis  Walter 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  July 
12  in  support  of  the  exact  language  to 
which  the  conferees  agreed. 

I  said  yesterday  that  we  gave  Yugo¬ 
slavia  a  small  amount  of  aid  last  year. 
I  did  not  remember  the  exact  figure. 
I  was  inaccurate.  We  gave  them  $800,- 
000.  That  was  in  the  form  of  technical 
assistance.  Under  Public  Law  480  Yugo¬ 
slavia  got  $69.6  million  worth  of  surplus 
commodities. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Wheat,  primarily. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  shown  in 
the  table.  Yugoslavia  got  $16.7  million 
under  title  III  and  $11.7  million  under 
title  IV. 

In  regard  to  Poland,  in  fiscal  year 
1962  there  was  $1.5  million  by  way  of 
development  grants.  Offhand,  I  do  not 
know  exactly  for  what  that  was  pro¬ 
vided.  I  know  that  we  worked  out  an 
arrangement  to  help  in  the  building  of 
a  children’s  hospital  in  Poland. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  children’s  hos¬ 
pital,  yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Under  the  language 
adopted  by  the  Senate  that  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  That  was  in  our  language. 
That  was  the  principal  help  which  went 
to  Poland. 

Several  years  ago  we  sold  to  Poland, 
as  the  Senator  will  remember,  $60  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  wheat,  $90  million  worth, 
or  whatever  the  figure  was. 

Anything  which  might  be  called  aid 
has  been  in  a  minimal  amount,  and  has 
been  given  under  the  discretion  the 
President  had.  Both  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  President  Kennedy  have  acted 
quite  discreetly  in  regard  to  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  a  minute.  I  have  only  a  very 
short  statement  to  make  myself,  and 
then  I  shall  be  through. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  said,  if  my  ears  did  not  betray  me, 
that  we  had  given  $69  million  worth  of 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  last  year  in  the  form 
of  Public  Law  480  assistance,  and  a  very 
small  amount,  $800,000,  of  technical  as¬ 
sistance.  I  should  like  to  invite  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  also  my  un¬ 
derstanding  that  we  have  given  over  $2 
billion  worth  of  aid  to  Yugoslavia  in  the 
past  12  or  14  years,  and  we  would  have 
given  a  relatively  modest  amount,  $10 
million  in  development  loan  funds  for 
Yugoslavia,  in  the  coming  year,  which 
would  have  been  stricken  if  the  Prox- 
mire  amendment,  which  was  in  the  bill 
when  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  had 
remained  in  the  bill  in  conference.  It 
did  not. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Alabama,  with  regard  to 
Peru,  that  I  have  commended  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  cutting  off  aid  to  a  country 
which  'has  lost  its  democracy.  The  de¬ 
mocracy  has  been  succeeded  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  junta,  a  military  dictatorship. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  throughout 
the  coming  year,  unless  the  situation 
changes  with  great  and  unforeseen  de¬ 
velopments,  there  will  be  a  Communist 
dictatorship  in  Yugoslavia.  On  the  basis 
of  all  our  past  experience,  the  power  of 
that  dictatorship  will  be  turned  against 
us. 

All  the  Proxmire  amendment  would 
have  done,  and  all  the  bill  which  went 
to  conference  would  have  done,  would 
have  been  to  provide  for  a  suspension  of 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  for  1  year.  It  would 
not  have  cut  off  aid  forever.  It  would 
have  cut  off  aid  for  only  1  year. 

CONDITIONS  IN  PERU 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and 
other  Senators  who  have  spoken  today 
and  to  discuss  briefly  the  situation  in  the 
Republic  of  Peru. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  stopping  aid  to  Pern  in  the  wake  of 
the  military  takeover  of  that  country, 
has  in  effect  served  notice  that  mere  lip- 
service  to  democratic  ideals  will  not  suf¬ 
fice  to  maintain  U.S.  aid  and  support. 
There  is  too  much  at  stake  for  the  entire 
hemisphere  for  this  type  of  subversion 
of  freedom  to  be  ignored.  This  Nation 
and  those  of  Latin  America,  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  are  committed  to 
the  principle  of  social  change  and  the 
support  of  free  institutions  throughout 
the  hemisphere. 

The  action  which  the  President  took 
in  this  situation  makes  clear  to  the 
minorities  of  privilege  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  something  which  they,  as  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Americas,  should 
know — that  financial  aid  which  comes 
from  the  labor  of  citizens  of  this*  Nation, 
who  are  in  most  cases  less  privileged 
than  they,  is  not  an  open  tap. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  selection  of  editorials  on  the 
military  coup  in  Latin  America  be  in¬ 
cluded  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 


believe  they  reflect  very  accurately  the 
sense  of  national  repugnance  which 
these  events  in  Peru  have  kindled. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  19,  1962] 
Coup  in  Peru 

The  sword  that  was  hanging  over  Lima  has 
fallen,  and  a  self-appointed  military  junta  is 
now  ruling  Peru.  The  circumstances  fully 
warrant  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  that  has  swiftly  followed  in  the  United 
States  and  a  group  of  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  What  the  military  of  Peru  have  done 
is  arbitrary,  irresponsible  and  wholly  at  odds 
with  the  political  premises  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

As  in  Argentina,  an  election  did  not  come 
out  the  way  the  armed  forces  wanted.  The 
result  was,  as  in  Argentina,  that  Peru’s  Pres¬ 
ident,  Manuel  Prado,  was  summarily  ejected 
from  office  with  the  flimsy  pretext  that  the 
army  was  acting  to  “preserve”  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  But  unlike  Argentina,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  equivalent  to  the  threat  of  Peronism  that 
might  have  lent  a  faint  shadow  of  pragmatic 
justification  to  the  military  intervention. 

The  winner  in  the  June  10  election,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  civilian  board  certifying  the 
results,  was  Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre, 
leader  of  the  moderately  leftist  Apra  Party. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Haya  lacked  the  decisive 
plurality  required  by  the  constitution,  and  as 
a  result  the  choice  of  President  was  up  to 
Congress.  When  the  army  took  over,  a  com¬ 
promise  solution  was  already  being  worked 
out— but  apparently  the  military  were  de¬ 
termined  to  veto  any  government  in  which 
Haya  de  la  Torre  had  a  part. 

Peru  now  affords  a  test  case  in  which  the 
United  States  can  demonstrate  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  its  intent  concerning  the  broad  po¬ 
litical  goals  of  the  Alliance.  Acting  in  con¬ 
cert  with  its  neighbors  this  country  can  and 
surely  will  manifest  its  displeasure  with  gov- 
ernment-by-bayonet.  By  multilateral  ac¬ 
cord,  the  hemisphere  is  pledged  to  fostering 
democratic  methods;  multilateral  pressure 
should  help  to  restore  civilian — and  elec¬ 
tive — rule  to  Peru. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  July  19,  1962] 
Hapless  Peru 

For  a  time  in  the  middle  of  President 
Prado’s  term  of  office  (late  1959  and  1960) 
the  Government  of  Peru  seemed  to  have 
pulled  itself  together.  A  new  finance  min¬ 
ister,  Pedro  Beltran,  applying  classical  eco¬ 
nomic  ideas,  halted  inflation  and  stabilized 
the  currency,  made  a  successful  drive  for 
delinquent  taxes,  encouraged  new  invest¬ 
ment  in  industry  and  public  works,  and 
launched  a  plan  for  setting  up  some  peons 
on  land  of  their  own. 

But  it  didn’t  last,  and  Beltran  didn’t  last; 
and  anyway  it  was  a  superficial  thing.  It 
made  barely  a  dent  on  Peru’s  real  problem; 
the  terrible  danger  of  a  situation  in-  which 
a  tight  little  oligarchy  owns  practically 
everything  and  a  submerged  and  illiterate 
Indian  population  lives  in  serfdom  but  is 
beginning  to  stir. 

The  election  of  June  10  promised,  and 
yielded,  nothing  better.  The  three  leading 
candidates — Haya  de  la  Torre,  Belaunde,  and 
Odria — were  all  tied  in  their  different  ways 
to  the  status  quo,  which  is  to  say  the 
oligarchy — even  Haya,  the  longtime  bad  boy 
of  Peruvian  politics  and  onetime  champion 
of  the  Indians.  As  things  turned  out,  none 
of  the  three  was  able  to  summon  even  the 
one-third  of  the  vote  cast  which  would 
have  given  him  a  clear  title  to  the  presi¬ 
dency.  Six  weeks  of  backroom  maneuvering 
yielded  no  solution. 

So  now  the  military,  which  is  only  the 
oligarchy  in  another  guise,  steps  in,  de- 
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nouncing  the  election  as  a  fraud  (which  no 
doubt  it  was ) ,  suspending  constitutional 
guarantees  and  installing  its  own  govern¬ 
ment;  and  in  a  matter  of  hours  our  own 
Government  expresses  disapproval  of  this 
strong-arm  solution  by  suspending  relations. 

The  episode  fits  into  the  political  history 
of  Peru  with  sad  precision.  Somehow  the 
thing  will  be  patched  up,  and  the  form  if 
not  the  substance  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  satisfied.  But  how  long  must 
it  be  before  the  real  rulers  of  Peru  come  to 
their  senses?  Can  they?  If  they  can,  will 
they  do  so  in  time? 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  19,  1962] 
Peru  Turns  the  Clock  Back 

The  seizure  of  power  in  Peru  by  military 
leaders,  the  arrest  of  President  Prado,  who 
refused  to  bow  to  their  demands,  and  the 
annulling  of  an  election  which  the  official 
national  electoral  board  pronounced  honest 
after  the  most  careful  investigation,  are  in 
the  worst  tradition  of  Latin  America’s  un¬ 
stable  and  violent  political  history.  It  had 
been  hoped  that  Peru  had  outgrown  the 
garrison  revolt. 

The  State  Department  could  do  no  less 
than  it  did  yesterday  in  suspending  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Lima  and  in  cutting  off 
any  further  Alliance  for  Progress  aid.  Every 
government  in  Latin  America  that  respects 
constitutionality  and  democracy  will  surely 
also  make  its  condemnation  clear. 

When  the  Argentine  military  forces  seized 
control  last  March,  annulled  the  election  of 
March  18,  arrested  President  Prondizi  and 
confined  him  on  an  island,  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  went  along  with  it  because  a  fiction 
of  constitutionality  was  maintained.  The 
Peruvians  copied  the  Argentines  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  annulling  a  fair  election,  arresting 
the  President  and  confining  him  on  an  is¬ 
land,  but  they  could  not  cloak  their  acts  in 
any  semblance  of  constitutionality.  The 
courage  and  patriotism  of  President  Prado 
and  the  civilians  of  the  national  electoral 
board  prevented  this. 

If  the  United  States  had  gone  along  with 
this  naked  seizure  of  power,  even  to  the 
extent  of  keeping  quiet,  the  effects  in  Latin 
America  would  have  been  grave.  At  best, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  seriously 
maimed  by  the  events  in  Argentina  and 
Peru,  and  the  crisis  in  Brazil.  It  can  only 
survive  if  its  basic  aims  are  kept  in  view 
and  honored.  It  commits  us  to  support  a 
Latin  American  program  for  social  reform 
and  economic  development  achieved  through 
the  institutions  of  “representative  democ¬ 
racy,”  to  which  the  Latin  American  nations 
are  pledged. 

The  real  tragedy  of  a  political  crime  of 
this  nature  is  that  it  solves  nothing.  The 
victims  are  Peru  and  the  Peruvian  people, 
who  were  faced  with  the  gravest  sort  of 
social  and  political  problems  and  who  now 
have  the  additional  incubus  of  an  old- 
fashioned,  reactionary  military  junta  to  get 
off  their  backs. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  July 
19,  1962] 

Peru:  A  Blow  to  All  Free  Americans 
Peruvian  militarists,  inspired  by  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  their  Argentine  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Andes,  seized  the  government  yes¬ 
terday  morning  and  imprisoned  the  nation’s 
freely  elected,  constitutional  civilian  presi¬ 
dent,  Manuel  Prado.  This  was  a  blow  not 
just  to  the  people  of  Peru  but  to  all  freedom- 
loving  Americans  in  all  twenty-one  republics 
of  this  hemisphere. 

It  is  ironical  that  President  Kennedy’s 
Alliance  for  Progress  program,  dedicated  to 
reforms  and  free  institutions,  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  remergence  of  military  dicta¬ 
torships  in  Latin  America — first  in  Argentina, 
ruling  through  a  civilian  puppet  regime,  and 


now  in  Peru,  where  the  military  at  least  had 
the  courage  and  honestly  to  come  out  into 
the  open. 

President  Kennedy  unfortunately  must 
share  in  the  blame  for  this  unhappy  develop¬ 
ment,  not  because  of  his  Alliance  program 
but  because  of  his  failure  to  conduct  it 
wisely;  because  of  his  failure  to  provide  con¬ 
tinental  leadership  in  terms  of  action  rather 
than  words;  and  because  of  his  vacillation 
in  the  face  of  the  rising  military  tide  in  Latin 
America. 

If  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
had  taken  a  courageous  stand  against  the 
military  coup  in  Argentina  4  mouths  ago;  if 
they  had  suspended  diplomatic  relations  and 
economic  aid  to  Argentina  at  that  time,  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  for  them  to 
have  done  so  yesterday  in  the  case  of  Peru. 
The  Peruvian  militarists  would  not  have 
dared  to  repeat  the  Argentine  example. 

They  moved  yesterday  because  they  re¬ 
garded  Washington’s  inaction  in  Buenos 
Aires  as  a  green  light  for  them  to  go  ahead 
in  Lima.  They  were  convinced  that  our 
policy  of  continuing  economic  aid  and  of 
granting  Argentina  a  slice  of  our  subsidized 
sugar  quota  would  also  be  extended  to  them. 

Fortunately,  they  have  been  sadly  mis¬ 
taken.  Fortunately,  the  President  reacted. 
He  reacted  late,  it  Is  true,  but  better  late 
than  never. 

Had  he  failed  to  stop  the  false  assumption 
that  military  dictatorships  as  well  as  elected 
civilian  governments  were  entitled  to  our 
political,  moral  and  economic  assistance,  the 
green  light  would  have  been  flashed  from 
one  capital  to  another,  from  Lima,  to  Bogota, 
to  Caracas,  to  Rio,  until  the  entire  continent 
had  fallen  once  more  under  the  military  boot. 

We  hope  that  the  action  in  Peru  is  now 
made  retroactive  to  Argentina.  The  Ar¬ 
gentine  Minister  of  Economy  is  on  his  way  to 
Washington  with  his  hand  out  for  more  of 
our  taxpayers’  money.  We  trust  he  will  be 
advised  to  return  to  Buenos  Aires  and  to 
work  for  a  free,  democratic  government  be¬ 
fore  he  again  asks  for  more  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  dollars. 

Once  our  position  becomes  crystal  clear, 
militarists  will  have  no  reason  to  miscalcu¬ 
late;  the  hemisphere  ground  will  be  made 
more  secure  for  democratic  institutions  and 
the  outlook  for  the  Alliance  program  will  be¬ 
come  brighter. 

THE  PERUVIAN  COUP:  A  BODY  BLOW  TO  THE 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Wednesday’s  military  takeover  in  Peru 
was  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  futile 
acts  of  violence  which  the  Western 
Hemisphere  has  known.  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  eminently  correct  to  call  the 
overthrow  of  the  “democratically  con¬ 
stituted  government”  of  Peru  an  action 
which  “has  contravened  the  common 
purposes  inherent  in  the  inter- American 
system  and  most  recently  restated  in  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.”  The  Presi¬ 
dent  reminded  the  world  that  the  signa¬ 
tories  of  this  historic  document  “agreed 
to  work  together  for  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  Hemisphere 
within  a  framework  of  developing  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions.” 

The  United  States  has  pledged  itself 
to  supply  $10  billion  toward  these  lofty 
goals  in  the  next  decade.  The  foreign- 
aid  bill  which  was  assented  to  by  the 
Senate  today  was  a  formal  ratification  of 
spirit  of  Punta  del  Este  and  the  earlier 
Act  of  Bogota;  it  seeks  to  put  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  on  a  long-term,  self- 
sustaining  basis,  with  a  guaranteed  con¬ 
tribution  from  the  United  States  for  the 
years  1963  to  1966.  In  view  of  our  whole¬ 


hearted  commitment  to  the  Alliance,  the 
President  was  compelled — more  in  sor¬ 
row  than  in  anger — to  suspend  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  and  to  cut  off  all  but  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
Republic  of  Peru.  Our  action  was  a  pain¬ 
ful,  regrettable  necessity.  At  the  very 
least  it  entails  the  loss  of  $81  million 
worth  of  Alliance  for  Progress  aid  al¬ 
ready  committed  to  Peru.  It  means  that 
about  200  Peace  Corps  volunteers  who 
have  completed  their  training  and  were 
about  to  depart  for  Peru  will  not  leave 
for  their  assignments  until  constitu¬ 
tional  government  has  been  restored.  In 
all  likelihood  Peru  will  also  be  deprived 
of  about  $18  million  worth  of  foreign 
exchange  which  would  have  been  earned 
by  the  sale  of  190,000  tons  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  under  the  recently  al¬ 
located  foreign  quotas.  The  major 
category  of  aid  which  is  being  con¬ 
tinued  is  the  $2  million  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram,  a  program  which  is  justified  by 
humanitarian  considerations  and  which 
has  no  bearing  on  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  military  junta. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Peruvian  military  junta  thought  it 
was  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  their 
country.  But  how  distorted  was  their 
conception  of  the  national  interest? 

Following  my  visit  to  Peru  almost  a 
year  ago,  I  reported  back  to  my  con¬ 
stituents  that  Lima,  the  capital  city,  was 
a  study  in  sharp  contrast ; 

Here  one  sees  magnificent  boulevards — 

I  wrote — 

gardens,  handsome  residences  of  the  wealthy 
class;  and  here  one  also  sees  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  living  in  degrading 
poverty  in  slum  dwellings  literally  without 
electricity,  sewage  disposal,  or  even  running 
water.  And  yet,  despite  such  miserable  liv¬ 
ing  conditions,  Indians  continue  to  pour 
into  the  city  from  the  Andes,  where  living 
conditions  are  even  more  primitive. 

Of  all  the  nations  which  affixed  their 
signatures  to  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este,  Mr.  President,  none  stood  to  gain 
more  from  it  than  did  Peru.  Certainly 
few  countries  had  greater  need  of  the 
social  and  economic  benefits  which  lay 
at  the  heart  of  the  Alliance.  If  any 
country  had  reason  to  abide  by  the 
democratic  and  progressive'  commit¬ 
ments  that  were  solemnly  entered  into  at 
Punta  del  Este,  it  was  the  Republic  of 
Peru. 

Imagine,  then,  what  a  blow  it  was  to 
read  in  Wednesday’s  newspapers  of  the 
military  coup  in  Lima.  Apparently  even 
the  prospect  of  social  reform  was  too 
much  for  the  Peruvian  armed  forces.  At 
four  in  the  morning  President  Manuel 
Prado,  a  sincere  patriot  whose  only  crime 
was  that  he  refused  to  annul  the  demo¬ 
cratic  elections  of  June  10,  was  dragged 
out  of  the  Presidential  Palace  and  carted 
off  to  a  convict  island  near  the  coast. 
President  Prado  is  the  same  man  whom 
President  Kennedy  honored  at  the  White 
House  last  year.  He  understands  the 
meaning  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  he  understands  the  meaning  of  de¬ 
mocracy  in  this  hemisphere.  Now  he 
and  other  progressive  citizens  are  in  jail 
or  in  hiding,  and  blood  has  flowed  in 
the  streets  of  Lima. 
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The  Peruvian  military  have  ignored 
the  lessons  of  the  French  and  Russian 
revolutions;  namely,  that  attempts  to 
dam  up  the  tide  of  reform  will  only  make 
that  much  more  certain  the  flood  of 
violent  social  revolution.  It  appears 
that  the  military  took  power  not  so 
much  to  save  their  country  from  anarchy 
and  internal  collapse  as  to  thwart  the 
due  process  of  constitutional  procedure. 

The  Peruvian  military  leaders  cannot 
claim  that  they  did  not  have  fair  warn¬ 
ing  as  to  the  possible  consequences  of 
their  ill-considered  action.  They  had 
whole  weeks  to  ponder  the  consequences. 
Public  figures  throughout  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  advised  them  that  violence  would 
be  the  worst  disservice  to  their  cause. 

A  few  days  before  the  elections,  a 
group  of  Peruvians  told  me  that  they 
could  not  stomach  the  thought  of  Senor 
Haya  de  la  Torre  taking  office  if  he  were 
elected.  Haya  de  la  Torre,  leader  of  the 
Aprista  Party,  subsequently  amassed  a 
plurality  of  the  popular  vote.  I  said 
frankly  that  the  United  States  would  re¬ 
act  with  equal  distaste  to  either  a  Com¬ 
munist  or  a  rightwing  reactionary  gov¬ 
ernment  installed  by  force.  I  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  I  was  not  favoring 
one  presidential  candidate  over  another. 
As  far  as  the  United  States  was  con¬ 
cerned,  any  of  the  three  most  prominent 
candidates  was  wholly  acceptable.  What 
was  not  acceptable  was  illegal  and  un¬ 
justified  interference  in  the  electoral 
process.  It  was  my  duty  to  point  out, 
therefore,  that  the  United  States  would 
have  a  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  task 
justifying  any  aid  to  a  regime  similar  to 
the  one  which  has  just  seized  power.  I 
indicated  that  if  the  military  deposed  a 
duly  elected  constitutional  government 
which  was  anti-Communist  and  pro- 
Alliance  for  Progress,  the  result  would  be 
a  serious  and  wholly  unnecessary  de¬ 
terioration  of  U.S.-Peruvian  relations. 
We  had  no  business  interfering  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  another  country,  but 
we  had  a  sacred  obligation  to  ensure  that 
U.S.  aid  funds  were  being  spent  for  the 
intended  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  knowing  the  honorable 
traditions  of  the  Peruvian  military,  I 
thought  that  the  men  who  talked  to  me 
understood  my  message  and  sincerely 
wanted  to  keep  hands  off  politics.  I  be¬ 
lieved  this  even  though  the  rightwing 
press  of  their  country  filled  the  air  with 
denunciations  of  my  “intolerable  inter¬ 
vention”  in  Peru’s  internal  affairs  and 
printed  cartoons  showing  me  in  league 
with  Haya  de  la  Torre  against  the  Peru¬ 
vian  people.  But  my  confidence  in  the 
military  leadership  was  misplaced.  On 
June  28,  the  armed  forces  announced 
that  the  elections,  which  were  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  go  against  their  handpicked 
candidate,  were  fraudulent.  From  that 
moment  on  the  coup  seemed  inevitable, 
although  desperate  attempts  were  made 
to  settle  upon  a  satisfactory  political 
coalition.  These  efforts  foundered  on  the 
army’s  determination  to  prevent  the 
Congress  from  electing  a  president,  for 
Congress  was  dominated  by  the  hated 
APRA  Party — anathema  to  the  military. 

The  worst  effect  of  this  naked  mili¬ 
tary  intervention  in  politics  would  have 
been  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some 


member's  of  the  Latin  American  military 
that  they  could  do  what  they  like  and 
still  get  all  the  economic  and  other  as¬ 
sistance  they  wanted  from  the  United 
States.  Until  this  year  Latin  American 
politics  had  shown  a  heartening  trend 
toward  the  elimination  of  military  dic¬ 
tatorships.  Now,  in  the  first  half  of 
1962,  we  have  already  had  major  dis¬ 
ruptions  of  the  constitutional  order  in 
Argentina  and  Peru,  along  with  ominous 
rumblings  in  the  barracks  of  Brazil, 
Venezuela,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
In  view  of  this  situation,  the  United 
States  and  other  good  neighbors  in  this 
hemisphere  had  to  register  their  dis¬ 
approval  in  terms  that  would  stick. 
Whatever  else  is  done — including  the 
possible  imposition  of  collective  sanc¬ 
tions — is  for  the  President  and  other 
hemispheric  leaders  to  decide. 

My  personal  hope  is  that  further 
measures  will  not  be  necessary  and  that 
the  Peruvian  armed  forces  will  accom¬ 
modate  themselves  to  civilian  rule  and 
due  process  of  law.  Their  first  act  should 
be  to  release  the  many  fine  individuals 
who  have  been  imprisoned  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  Until  this  happens, 
United  States-Peruvian  relations  will  re¬ 
main  at  their  lowest  ebb  in  history.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  multitude  of  common  inter¬ 
ests  binding  our  two  countries,  such  an 
outcome  would  be  tragic.  I  repeat  that 
it  is  wholly  unnecessary. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  press 
items  bearing  on  the  events  in  Peru  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torials  and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  19,  1962] 
Peru  Turns  the  Clock  Eack 

The  seizure  of  power  in  Peru  by  military 
leaders,  the  arrest  of  President  Prado,  who 
refused  to  bow  to  their  demands,  and  the 
annulling  of  an  election  which  the  official 
National  Electoral  Board  pronounced  honest 
after  the  most  careful  investigation,  are 
in  the  worst  tradition  of  Latin  America’s 
unstable  and  violent  political  history.  It 
had  been  hoped  that  Peru  had  outgrown 
the  garrison  revolt. 

The  State  Department  could  do  no  less 
than  it  did  yesterday  in  suspending  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Lima  and  in  cutting 
off  any  further  Alliance  for  Progress  aid. 
Every  Government  in  Latin  America  that 
respects  constitutionality  and  democracy 
will  surely  also  make  its  condemnation  clear. 

When  the  Argentine  military  forces  seized 
control  last  March,  annulled  the  election 
of  March  18,  arrested  President  Frondizi  and 
confined  him  on  an  island,  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  went  along  with  it  because  a  fiction 
of  constitutionality  was  maintained.  The 
Peruvians  copied  the  Argentines  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  annulling  a  fair  election,  arresting 
the  President  and  confining  him  on  an 
island,  but  they  could  not  cloak  their  acts 
in  any  semblance  of  constitutionality.  The 
courage  and  patriotism  of  President  Prado 
and  the  civilians  of  the  National  Electoral 
Board  prevented  this. 

If  the  United  States  had  gone  along  with 
this  naked  seizure  of  power,  even  to  the 
extent  of  keeping  quiet,  the  effects  in  Latin 
America  would  have  been  grave.  At  best, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  seriously 
maimed  by  the  events  in  Argentina  and 
Peru,  and  the  crisis  in  Brazil.  It  can  only 
survive  if  its  basic  aims  are  kept  In  view 
and  honored.  It  commits  us  to  support  a 
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Latin  American  program  for  social  reform 
and  economic  development  achieved  through 
the  institutions  of  “representative  de¬ 
mocracy,”  to  which  the  Latin  American  na¬ 
tions  are  pledged. 

The  real  tragedy  of  a  political  crime  of 
this  nature  is  that  it  solves  nothing.  The 
victims  are  Peru  and  the  Peruvian  people, 
who  were  faced  with  the  gravest  sort  of 
social  and  political  problems  and  who  now 
have  the  additional  incubus  of  an  old- 
fashioned,  reactionary  military  junta  to  get 
off  their  backs. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  19,  1962] 
Coup  in  Peru 

The  sword  that  was  hanging  over  Lima  has 
fallen,  and  a  self-appointed  military  junta 
is  now  ruling  Peru.  The  circumstances  fully 
warrant  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  that  has  swiftly  followed  in  the  United 
States  and  a  group  of  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  What  the  military  of  Peru  have  done 
is  arbitrary,  irresponsible,  and  wholly  at  odds 
with  the  political  premises  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

As  in  Argentina,  an  election  did  not  come 
out  the  way  the  armed  forces  wanted.  The 
result  was,  as  in  Argentina,  that  Peru’s  Pres¬ 
ident,  Manuel  Prado,  was  summarily  ejected 
from  office  with  the  flimsy  pretext  that  the 
army  was  acting  to  “preserve”  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  But  unlike  Argentina,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  equivalent  to  the  threat  of  Peronism  that 
might  have  lent  a  faint  shadow  of  pragmatic 
justification  to  the  military  intervention. 

The  winner  in  the  June  10  election,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  civilian  board  certifying  the  re¬ 
sults,  was  Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre, 
leader  of  the  moderately  leftist  Apra  Party. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Haya  lacked  the  decisive 
plurality  required  by  the  constitution,  and 
as  a  result  the  choice  of  President  was  up  to 
Congress.  When  the  army  took  over,  a  com¬ 
promise  solution  was  already  being  worked 
out — but  apparently  the  military  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  veto  any  government  in  which  Haya 
de  la  Torre  had  a  part. 

Peru  now  affords  a  test  case  in  whiph  the 
United  States  can  demonstrate  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  its  intent  concerning  the  broad  polit¬ 
ical  goals  of  the  Alliance.  Acting  in  concert 
with  its  neighbors  this  country  can  and 
surely  will  manifest  its  displeasure  with  gov¬ 
ernment-by-bayonet.  By  multilateral  ac¬ 
cord,  the  hemisphere  is  pledged  to  fostering 
democratic  methods;  multilateral  pressure 
should  help  to  restore  civilian— and  elec¬ 
tive — rule  to  Peru. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  20,  1962] 
United  States  Scores  Coup  in  Peru  and 
Halts  Its  Aid  Program 
(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Washington,  July  19. — The  White  House 
charged  in  President  Kennedy’s  name  today 
that  the  military  coup  d’etat  in  Peru  was 
a  serious  setback  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  in  Latin  America. 

An  hour  after  the  White  House  issued  its 
unusual  and  stern  statement,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  announced  that  all  U.S.  aid  to 
Peru  was  being  suspended  except  for  minor 
humanitarian  programs. 

It  was  also  understood  that  U.S.  tech¬ 
nicians  working  on  Alliance  for  Progress 
projects  with  Peruvian  authorities  were  being 
ordered  to  stay  away  from  their  jobs  and  that 
the  administration  was  preparing  to  deprive 
Peru  of  premium  payments  for  her  sugar 
imported  here  under  the  quota  system. 
PERU’S  PRESENT  QUOTA 

The  present  Peruvian  quota  is  190,000  tons, 
of  total  U.S.  yearly  sugar  imports  of  1,840,- 
000  tons.  The  price  is  about  $100  a  ton. 

(In  Lima  the  new  military  regime  formally 
asked  the  United  States  and  other  non- 
Communist  governments  for  diplomatic 
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recognition.  It  was  confronted  with  an  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  Apra  party  to  organize  a  general 
strike  against  the  junta’s  voiding  of  the 
June  10  presidential  election.) 

Today's  moves  by  the  United  States,  in 
effect  penalizing  the  Peruvian  military  junta 
for  the  ouster  of  the  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  country,  followed  yesterday’s 
action  by  Washington  suspending  diplomatic 
relations  with  Peru. 

Acting  according  to  a  previously  prepared 
contingency  plan,  the  administration  wasted 
no  time  in  going  to  unparalleled  lengths  to 
show  in  practice  its  dismay  over  the  over¬ 
throw  of  a  democratic  government  in  Latin 
America. 

Last  November  the  United  States  ordered 
a  Navy  task  force  to  anchor  outside  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  waters  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
discourage  plans  for  a  dictatorial  takeover 
there,  in  an  action  similarly  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  Latin -American  democracy. 

But  officials  said  today  that  in  the  sense 
of  applying  actual  punitive  measures  against 
a  dictatorship,  there  was  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  relations  with 
Latin  America  to  today’s  action. 

The  White  House  statement  went  to  the 
extreme  of  quoting  President  Kennedy  as 
accusing  the  Peruvian  military  of  having 
“contravened”  the  common  purposes  of  the 
inter-American  system. 

In  the  past,  administration  statements  on 
Latin  American  internal  upheavals  were 
limited  to  expressions  of  regret  or  concern 
over  precipitous  changes  of  governments  or 
other  difficulties. 

CHARTER  PLEDGE  RECALLED 

Today,  however,  the  President  in  the  White 
House  statment  declared  that  the  “common 
purposes”  violated  by  the  Peruvian  military 
were  those  that  the  hemisphere  governments 
had  pledged  themselves  to  support  in  the 
Punta  del  Este  charter,  which  established 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  programs. 

“At  that  historic  meeting,”  the  statement 
said,  “the  signatories  agreed  to  work  together 
for  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
hemisphere  within  a  framework  of  develop¬ 
ing  democratic  institutions.” 

“The  declaration  to  the  peoples  of  Amer¬ 
ica  adopted  at  Punta  del  Este  sets  forth  the 
aim  ‘to  improve  and  strengthen  democratic 
institutions  through  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,’ ”  the  White  House  said.  “In  the  case 
of  Peru  this  great  cause  has  suffered  a  serious 
setback.” 

The  statement  also  emphasized  that  “the 
President  has  noted  the  developments  in 
Peru  with  great  concern.” 

The  State  Department  announcement  on 
the  suspension  of  aid  to  Peru  spoke  of  the 
“unfortunate  developments.” 

“Diplomatic  contact  between  the  two 
countries  has  ceased,”  the  Department  said. 
“We  are  as  of  today  suspending  our  var¬ 
ious  assistance  programs,  with  certain  re¬ 
latively  minor  exceptions  where  important 
humanitarian  factors  are  involved.” 

AID  AUTHORIZED:  $90  MILLION 

Since  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
launched  March  13,  1961,  nearly  $90  million 
in  aid  to  Peru  has  been  authorized  and  ap¬ 
propriated,  but  only  $9  million  has  been  ac¬ 
tually  disbursed. 

Under  the  suspension  of  aid  ordered  today, 
all  further  disbursements  are  being  halted. 
Exempt  from  the  suspension  are  the  school 
lunch  programs,  which  have  cost  $2  million 
in  the  last  18  months.  It  was  also  under¬ 
stood  th^t  U.S.  funds  already  in  the  hands , 
of  contractors  engaged  in  building  housing 
or  roads  would  not  be  recalled. 

If  the  payment  of  premiums  on  Peruvian 
sugar  is  likewise  curtailed,  it  could  mean  an 
annual  loss  of  about  $18  million  to  Peru  on 
the  basis  of  the  new  190,000-ton  quota. 

While  there  were  no  indications  how  long 
the  administration  proposed  to  maintain  its 


sanctions  against  the  Peruvian  military 
junta,  the  steps  taken  yesterday  and  today 
reflected  the  determination  by  the  United 
States  not  to  tolerate  the  emerging  trend  to¬ 
ward  the  resurgence  of  outright  or  thinly 
veiled  military  dictatorships  in  the 
hemisphere. 

The  current  policy  is  designed  not  only  to 
impress  upon  the  Peruvian  military  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Washington’s  displeasure  over  their 
behavior  but  also  to  serve  notice  on  the 
military  in  other  Latin  American  countries 
that  the  United  States  has  decided  to  draw 
a  line  when  antidemocratic  conspiracies  de¬ 
velop  in  the  hemisphere. 

The  threat  of  military  takeovers  exists  in 
Venezuela,  the  Domincan  Republic,  Ecuador 
and  several  other  republics. 

CONSULTATIONS  UNDERWAY 

The  Peruvian  coup  has  already  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  a  process  of  diplomatic  consultations  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  calling  a  con¬ 
ference  of  foreign  ministers  of  the  Americas 
to  review  the  fate  of  democracy  in  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  and  to  propose  antidictatorial  meas¬ 
ures. 

The  suggestion  for  such  conference  was 
made  by  Venezuela  yesterday  and  it  received 
the  immediate  backing  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  several  other  Latin  American 
governments. 

Lincoln  White,  State  Department  press  of¬ 
ficer,  said  this  morning  that  the  United 
States  was  carefully  studying  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  proposal  as  well  as  informal  sugges¬ 
tions  that  the  Inter-American  Peace  Com¬ 
mittee  look  into  the  ramifications  of  the 
Peruvian  situation. 

The  committee  could  be  called  into  ac¬ 
tion  if  it  were  agreed  that,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  1959  Declaration  of  Santi¬ 
ago,  the  nonexercise  of  representative 
democracy  in  Peru  poses  a  threat  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Americas. 

It  was  reported  that  if  a  ministerial  con¬ 
ference  was  held  Venezeula  would  propose 
the  approval  of  a  convention  that  would 
limit  the  recognition  of  new  governments  in 
Latin  America  to  regimes  resulting  from  free 
elections. 

It  was  believed  tonight  that  at  least  11 
votes — a  simple  majority — were  available  for 
calling  a  conference.  But  diplomats  were 
attempting  to  present  a  formula  that  could 
receive  wider  support  and  circumvent  the 
fears  of  many  governments  that  a  conference 
of  this  nature  might  violate  the  principle  of 
nonintervention. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  20,  1962] 
Coup  Scored  by  Caracas 
(By  Richard  Eder) 

Caracas,  Venezuela,  July  19. — Foreign 
Minister  Marcos  Falcon  Briceno  said  today 
that  the  military  takeover  in  Peru  was 
scandalous  and  that  the  other  American 
States  should  not  recognize  the  new  regime. 

Dr.  Falcon,  whose  country  is  taking  the 
initiative  in  seeking  a  conference  of  the 
hemisphere’s  foreign  ministers  on  the  mat¬ 
ter,  said  that  a  series  of  measures  should  be 
taken. 

He  did  not  specify  what  these  measures 
should  be,  saying  that  his  country  wanted 
to  sound  out  sentiment  among  the  other 
members  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  before  framing  specific  proposals. 

The  Foreign  Minister  declared  in  an  inter¬ 
view  that  the  events  in  Peru,  although 
basically  similar  to  the  action  earlier  this 
year  by  the  armed  forces  in  Argentina,  were 
even  more  scandalous.  The  situation  in 
Argentina  resulted  in  the  ouster  and  arrest 
of  President  Arturo  Frondizi  and  his  re¬ 
placement  by  a  regime  picked  by  the 
military. 

At  that  time  Venezuela  tried  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  prevent  recognition  of  the  new 
regime  by  the  other  American  Republics. 
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Dr.  Falcon  said  that  Peruvian  develop¬ 
ments,  coming  after  those  in  Argentina,  had 
created  a  threat  to  democracy  serious 
enough  to  warrant  a  hemispheric  conference. 

THE  VENEZUELAN  CAMPAIGN 

Venezuela’s  move  for  a  conference  fits  in 
with  the  campaign  she  has  been  waging  in 
the  hemisphere  since  the  government  of 
President  Romulo  Betancourt  took  office  in 
1959.  The  object  of  the  campaign  is  to  em¬ 
power  the  hemispheric  system  to  pass  upon 
the  legitimacy  of  new  governments  and  to 
furnish  criteria  for  doing  so. 

The  Venezuelan  thesis,  which  has  received 
varying  degrees  of  support  from  a  number  of 
countries,  is  that  no  recognition  should  be 
given  to  regimes  set  up  through  the  violent 
overthrow  of  democratically  elected  prede¬ 
cessors. 

Dr.  Falcon  said  today  that  such  regimes 
should  be  excluded  from  the  hemispheric 
system,  an  action  similar  to  that  taken 
against  Cuba  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

“It  is  a  democratic  club  and  to  belong  you 
need  democratic  credentials,”  the  Foreign 
Minister  said. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  20,  1962] 
Peru’s  Junta  Seeks  Ties  to  United  States 
and  Requests  Aid  Be  Continued 
(By  Juan  de  Onis) 

Lima,  Peru,  July  19. — The  military  junta 
that  seized  power  in  Peru  yesterday  formally 
requested  diplomatic  recognition  today  from 
the  United  States  and  other  non-Communist 
countries. 

The  junta’s  Foreign  Minister,  Vice  Adm. 
Luis  Edgardo  Llosa,  sent  identical  notes  to 
all  diplomatic  missions  here  asking  that  rela¬ 
tions  be  restored. 

Several  Latin  American  countries,  led  by 
Venezuela,  have  announced  a  diplomatic  boy¬ 
cott  of  the  junta  that  overthrew  and  ar¬ 
rested  President  Manuel  Prudo  y  Ugarteche. 

The  junta  faced  an  attempt  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Popular  Revolutionary  Alliance  (Apra 
Party)  to  organize  a  general  strike  against 
opposing  the  junta’s  annulment  of  the  elec¬ 
tions. 

Radio  reports  to  the  headquarters  of  sugar 
companies  here  said  that  sugar  workers  had 
walked  out  this  morning  at  big  plantations 
in  the  La  Libertad  and  Lambayeque  Depart¬ 
ments. 

CAPITAL  IS  QUIET 

Nevertheless,  except  for  a  continuing  strike 
of  telephone  workers,  the  situation  in  this 
capital  was  normal. 

Demonstrations  by  Apra  followers  were 
dispersed  last  night  without  casualties  and 
stores,  offices,  banks,  restaurants,  and  pub¬ 
lic  services  all  were  normal  today. 

The  junta  said  that  the  deposed  72-year- 
old  President  was  being  held  aboard  a  navy 
transport  at  the  Callao  Naval  Base. 

In  reply  to  a  formal  request  from  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  Msgr.  Romulo  Carbone,  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Prado  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country. 
General  Nicolas  Lindley,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army,  said : 

“That  will  have  to  be  decided  in  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Cabinet.” 

TERM  EXPIRES  JULY  28 

President  Prado’s  legal  term  expires  July 
28,  when  Congress  was  to  have  been  installed 
to  elect  his  successor. 

The  military  junta  suspended  Congress 
and  issued  a  decree  annuling  the  June  10 
elections.  It  announced  that  new  elections 
would  be  held  in  the  second  week  of  June 
1963. 

Gen.  Ricardo  Perez  Godoy,  head  of  the 
military  junta,  outlined  in  a  message  to  the 
Nation  the  reasons  for  the  military  over¬ 
throw  of  President  Prado  and  the  objectives 
of  the  junta. 

In  his  message,  Gen.  Perez  Godoy  asked  the 
United  States  to  continue  Alliance  for 
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Progress  aid.  He  called  on  Peruvians  to 
make  “an  unprecedented  effort  to  solve  our 
national  problems  and  bring  about  the  well¬ 
being  of  all. 

“This  effort,  carried  out  with  technique 
and  spirit,”  he  said,  “should  attract  the 
promised  aid  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  is  the  most  positive  measure  of  social 
and  economic  justice  and,  therefore,,  of  ef¬ 
fective  combat  against  Communist  infiltra¬ 
tion.” 

The  military  seized  control  after  a  polit¬ 
ical  crisis  that  began  June  28.  The  armed 
national  elections  for  a  successor  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Prado  a,nd  a  new  Congress  were 
fraudulent. 

Opposition  to  the  election  was  based  on 
the  military’s  long  feud  with  the  Apra  party 
and  its  candidate,  Dr.  Victor  Raul  haya  de 
la  Torre. 

The  Apra  candidate  received  the  highest 
popular  vote  in  the  election  but  failed  to 
achieve  one-third  of  the  votes  cast,  a  con¬ 
stitutional  requirement  for  the  presidency. 
His  party,  however,  won  the  largest  single 
bloc  of  legislators  in  the  Congress  that  was 
scheduled  to  elect  the  next  president  when 
it  convened  July  28. 

Relations  between  the  military  and  Apra 
have  been  strained  since  Apra  attacked  the 
Government  of  Gen.  Luis  Sanchez  Cerro  30 
years  ago.  Apra,  then  radically  lief t is t  and 
now  Socialist,  overran  an  army  garrison  and 
killed  many  men. 

When  the  army  recovered  the  area  many 
members  of  the  Apra  party  were  summarily 
executed. 

Dr.  Haya  de  la  Torre  and  other  Apra  lead¬ 
ers  remained  in  hiding  here  today.  Gen. 
Manuel  A.  Odria,  also  a  presidential  can¬ 
didate,  was  not  at  his  home.  General  Odria 
and  the  Apra  party  had  agreed  before  the 
coup  to  elect  General  Adria  President  in 
the  congressional  session  that  was  to  have 
been  held  July  28. 

General  Odria  was  placed  third  in  the 
elections  after  Fernando  Belaunde  Terry  of 
the  Popular  Action  party. 

Editorial  reaction  to  the  takeover  in  the 
major  Peruvian  newspapers  was  mixed  today. 

The  police  continued  to  occupy  the  offices 
of  the  Apra  party  newspaper  La  Tribuna 
and  it  did  not  appear  for  the  second  day. 

El  Comercio,  which  is  violently  anti-Apra, 
blamed  President  Prado  and  the  National 
Electoral  Board  for  having  created  the  crisis 
that  culminated  in  the  coup.  The  paper 
said  the  president  and  the  board  had  favored 
Apra  candidates  in  the  June  10  elections. 

La  Prensa,  published  by  Pedro  G.  Beltran, 
who  was  Premier  under  President  Prado  for 
2  years,  said  the  overthrow  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  and  democratic  government  of 
President  Prado  could  be  received  only  with 
pain  and  protest. 

“The  country  requires  above  all  the  rees¬ 
tablishment  of  constitutional  order,”  La 
Prensa  said.  “We  hope  that  the  armed 
forces  understand  this.” 

Expreso,  which  supported  the  presidential 
campaign  of  Fernando  Belaunde  Terry,  said 
that  the  military  coup  “was  not  desirable 
although  it  may  have  been  inevitable.”  The 
editorial  said  the  Prado  regime  had  “acted 
with  an  exquisite,  but  ultimately  negative.” 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  20,  1962] 
President  Chides  Peru;  $81  Million  Aid  Cut 
Off 

(By  Carroll  Kilpatrick) 

President  Kennedy  yesterday  expressed 
great  concern  over  the  military  seizure  of 
power  in  Peru  and  said  that  democracy  has 
suffered  a  serious  setback. 

The  President’s  statement  was  followed 
immediately  by  a  State  Department  an¬ 
nouncement  suspending  all  aid  to  Peru  with 
the  exception  of  certain  minor  programs 
where  humanitarian  factors  are  involved. 

The  double  action  underlined  the  serious¬ 
ness  with  which  the  administration  views 


the  Peruvian  coup  as  a  threat  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  a  boost  to  Castroism  in  the 
hemisphere. 

The  Presidential  criticism  of  the  Peruvian 
junta  that  deposed  President  Manuel  Prado, 
followed  by  24  hours  the  suspension  of  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations  between  Washington  and 
Lima. 

In  announcing  suspension  of  relations 
Wednesday,  the  State  Department  said  we 
must  deplore  the  overthrow  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  government  in  Peru. 

EIGHTY-ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS  INVOLVED 

The  President’s  reaction  was  stronger. 
The  decision  to  cut  off  aid  to  Peru  will  deny 
the  new  regime  about  $81  million  which  had 
been  committed  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Moreover,  it  threatens  Peru  with  denial  of 
even  larger  aid  sums  which  the  administra¬ 
tion  had  planned  within  the  next  year. 
State  Department  legal  experts  were  consid¬ 
ering  the  possibility  of  cutting  out  U.S.  sugar 
purchases  from  Peru. 

Some  200  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
completed  training  and  are  ready  to  depart 
for  Peru,  but  they  will  not  leave  the  country 
until  there  has  been  a  restoration  of  consti¬ 
tutional  government,  officials  said. 

The  administration’s  aim  is  to  try  to  bring 
enough  pressure  on  the  militarists  to  force 
them  to  back  down  in  favor  of  some  plan 
that  would  give  Peru  a  democratic  and  con¬ 
stitutional  regime. 

White  House  Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salin¬ 
ger  read  a  statement  to  reporters  which  said 
that  “the  President  has  noted  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  Peru  with  great  concern.” 

The  statement  said  it  was  the  President’s 
belief  that  the  action  of  the  Peruvian  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  “to  depose  a  democratically  con¬ 
stituted  government  has  contravened  the 
common  purposes  inherent  in,  the  inter- 
American  system  and  most  recently  restated 
in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.” 

The  White  House  noted  that  Peru  was  one 
of  the  countries  that  pledged  its  support  to 
the  declaration. 

“At  the  historic  meeting,  the  signatories 
agreed  to  work  together  for  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  hemisphere  within 
a  framework  of  developing  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions,”  the  statement  said. 

“The  Declaration  to  the  Peoples  of  America 
adopted  at  Punta  del  Este  sets  forth  the 
aim  ‘to  improve  and  Strengthen  democratic 
institutions  through  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination  by  the 
people.’ 

“In  the  case  of  Peru,  this  great  cause  has 
suffered  a  serious  setback.” 

The  State  Department  said  the  United 
States  is  considering  two  suggestions  for 
dealing  with  the  delicate  and  serious  situa¬ 
tion  in  Peru. 

SUGGESTIONS  STUDIED 

These  are  Venezuela’s  proposal  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  hemispheric  Foreign  Ministers  to  con¬ 
sider  possible  collective  measures  and  a  pro¬ 
posal  made  by  some  other  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Inter-American  Peace  Committee 
to  study  the  situation. 

The  State  Department  emphasized  that 
although  Ambassador  Loeb  remains  at  his 
post  he  is  not  empowered  to  conduct  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  the  junta. 

Experts  here  believed  that  if  the  right- 
wing  dictatorship  retained  power  there  would 
be  serious  repercussions.  Castroites  would 
be  quick  to  charge  that  the  United  States  is 
secretly  aligned  with  the  militarists  and  is 
against  democratic  institutions. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  20,  1962] 
Purge  Government  Officials  in  Peru 
Lima,  July  19. — Peru’s  new  military  junta 
today  purged  government  officials  loyal  to 
the  ousted  Prado  regime  and  appeared  to  be 
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planning  to  drive  the  big  APRA  people’s  par¬ 
ty  underground  once  again. 

The  party  has  enjoyed  legal  status  only  a 
dozen  of  its  some  38  years  of  existence.  It 
has  been  a  target  of  the  armed  forces  for 
more  than  30  years. 

The  armed  forces  shut  down  the  APRA 
party’s  newspaper,  La  Tribuna,  and  arrested 
whatever  APRA  leaders  could  be  found. 
Most,  however,  including  party  president 
Raul  Victor  Haya  de  la  Torre,  appeared  to  be 
in  hiding,  perhaps  in  the  Venezuelan  Em¬ 
bassy. 

Police  with  tear  gas  bombs  and  rubber 
truncheons  scattered  a  crowd  of  demonstra¬ 
tors  shouting  “Liberty,  liberty”  in  the  down¬ 
town  streets  of  Lima  tonight.  It  was  the 
second  night  in  a  row  of  crowd  protests 
against  the  junta’s  seizure  of  power. 

Hundreds  of  Peruvians  cried  “Down  with 
military  dictatorship”  and  “We  want  free¬ 
dom.”  They  set  fire  to  an  automobile  and 
hurled  stones  at  oncoming  officers. 

Merchants  put  steel  shutters  over  their 
store  fronts,  but  some  windows  were  broken. 

The  junta  arrested  all  members  of  the 
National  Electional  Board  who  certified  Haya 
as  the  winner  in  the  inconclusive  June  10 
elections. 

The  junta  seemed  determined  to  hold 
board  members  and  ousted  President  Manuel 
Prado  responsible  for  what  it  termed  the 
“fixed  and  fraudulent”  pro-Haya  election 
outcome.  The  junta  used  the  alleged  frauds 
to  justify  its  seizure  of  power. 

A  junta  member  confirmed  that  the  72- 
year-old  President  was  being  held  aboard 
a  warship  at  the  nearby  port  of  Callao.  He 
said  Prado  was  “in  good  health  and  very 
well  attended,”  but  gave  no  indication  of 
what  his  fate  would  be. 

Others  reported  under  house  arrest  were 
Jose  Enrique  Bustamente  Corzo,  president  of 
the  National  Electoral  Board;  Minister  of 
Government  Ricardo  Elias  Aparicio;  and 
radio  commentator  Juan  Ramirez  Lazo,  who 
was  seized  after  he  went  on  the  air  to  speak 
against  the  military  takeover. 

The  junta  ignored  a  U.S.  Embassy  offer  to 
make  a  plane  available  to  Prado  to  fly  him 
into  exile  if  the  government  wishes.  The 
president’s  wife  was  with  her  parents. 

The  newspaper  El  Comercio  Grafico  said 
that  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps  has  asked 
Msgr.  Romulo  Carboni,  the  Papal  Nuncio  who 
is  dean  of  the  corps,  to  demand  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  freedom. 

Mariano  Prado,  the  president’s  nephew 
and  head  of  the  Prado  financial  empire,  also 
was  reported  to  be  a  prisoner  aboard  a  war¬ 
ship. 

Meantime,  the  commanders  of  Peru's  five 
military  regions  announced  that  they  sup¬ 
ported  the  junta. 

In  Arequipa,  Peru’s  second  city,  business 
interests  declared  a  48-hour  work  stoppage 
to  protest  the  military  coup. 

Junta  president,  Gen.  Ricardo  Perez  Godoy, 
in  a  television  report  to  the  nation,  appealed 
for  social  justice  for  labor  in  an  obvious  bid 
for  the  support  of  the  masses.  He  said  the 
military  coup  was  carried  out  to  keep  the 
“poor  and  the  forgotten  worker”  from  being 
deprived  “of  progress  and  social  justice” 
through  a  fraudulent  election. 

Perez  Godoy  called  on  Peru’s  well-to-do 
for  “an  unprecedented  effort”  to  aid  in  solv¬ 
ing  national  social  problems.  He  stressed 
the  need  for  national  development,  teamed 
with  Alliance  for  Progress  aid,  to  bring  social 
and  economic  justice  to  Peru  “contributing 
to  the  (continental)  fight  against  com¬ 
munism.” 


TAX  CUT  IRRESPONSIBLE  WITH 


BIG  BUDGET  DEFICIT  \ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I 
wish  to  speak  briefly  on  another  subject 
This  morning  the  newspapers  have  re¬ 
ported  the  fact  that  the  Federal  budget 
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k  wound  up  fiscal  year  1962  with  a  deficit 
jf  $6.3  billion. 

sThe  estimate  is  that  the  deficit  for  the 
conning  fiscal  year,  even  if  there  is  no 
tax  but,  will  be  $4.9  billion. 

If  tl^ere  were  a  tax  cut  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  of  $714  to  $10  billion,  even 
allowing 'dor  an  increase  in  revenues 
which  thatvtax  cut  might  develop,  there 
would  still  bis  a  deficit  which  would  rival 
the  alltime  revxn-d  in  a  period  of  peace 
of  from  $12  Vo  $13  billion  in  the 
fiscal  year  1959.  \That  would  come  at  a 
time  when  the  economy  seems  to  be  ex¬ 
panding.  It  would  come  at  a  time  when 
we  have  enjoyed  thev greatest  increase 
dollarwise  in  our  grossVational  product 
in  peacetime  in  our  history.  It  would 
come  at  a  time  when,  as  Fortune  maga¬ 
zine — which  is  careful  and\onservative 
in  its  estimates — has  said,  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  have  an  equally  large  increase  in 
the  gross  national  product  in  theXjoming 
year. 

MARTIN  WOULD  TAKE  ECONOMIC  STEAM  oUv  OF 
TAX  CUT 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  those  cir 
cumstances  a  tax  cut  makes  no  sense. 
William  McChesney  Martin,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  testified 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  a  couple  of  days  ago  that 
in  the  event  there  should  be  a  tax  cut, 
most  of  the  steam  of  such  a  tax  cut 
would  be  taken  out  because  the  Federal 
Reserve  would  follow  a  policy  of  making 
sure  that  Treasury  deficits  would  be 
financed  by  selling  bonds  to  the  public 
rather  than  to  commercial  banks. 

As  a  writer  in  the  Washington  Post 
properly  observed  this  morning — 

Mr.  Martin  has  in  effect  proposed  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  pursue  a 
tight  money  policy  at  a  time  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  attempting  to  stimulate  economic 
activity  by  incurring  a  fiscal  deficit.  Clearly 
the  two  policies  are  sharply  at  variance: 
aggregate  demand  would  be  increased  by  the 
fiscal  deficit  while  the  supply  of  money 
would  be  tightened  and  interest  rates 
raised. 

I  submit  that  a  tight  money  policy 
following  a  tax  cut  makes  no  sense  at 
all.  Certainly  a  tax  cut  under  those/ 
circumstances  would  be  very  contradict 
tory,  and  would  be  unprecedented  a y  a 
time  when  the  head  of  the  Federal/Re¬ 
serve  Board  has  taken  the  attitude  he 
has  expressed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President/will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  the  Question  of  a 
proposed  tax  cut,  the  Senator  will  re¬ 
member  that  this  morning  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency  considered 
the  prospective  nomination  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council pi  Economic  Advisers. 
Possibly  by  this  time  the  nomination  has 
been  approved.. 

Personally  Phelieve  in  an  incentive  tax 
cut.  I  agree/ with  the  Senator  that  such 
a  cut  shrnfld  not  be  negated  by  other 
agencies /f  the  Government.  Does  not 
the  Senator  accept  what  Dr.  Ackerly 
defined  as  a  difference  between  an 
acro/s-the-board  tax  cut  which  would 
increase  the  deficit,  and  a  change  in  the 
idamental  structure  of  the  tax  sys¬ 


tem  which  could  give  incentive  to  new 
investment  as  well  as  incentive  to  the 
consumption  of  hard  goods  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  housing?  is  that  not  really 
what  we  ought  to  do  in  view  of  past  ex¬ 
perience?  We  cannot  wait  until  it  hap¬ 
pens.  That  is  the  danger  in  the  present 
situation.  We  are  edging  over  into  a 
position  in  which  our  past  experience 
indicates  that  we  are  likely  to  have  a 
downturn  rather  than  an  upturn. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First  let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  I  am 
delighted  that  he  agrees  that  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  move  the  economy 
ahead  with  a  deficit  or  a  proposed  tax 
cut,  other  agencies  should  not  be  can¬ 
celing  out  that  effect  with  a  tight  money 
policy. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  or  can  have  an  in¬ 
centive  tax  cut,  that  is  an  especially 
pertinent  question.  The  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  considering  a  so-called 
tax  reform  bill  which  would  have  some 
effect  on  the  tax  structure.  The  so- 
called  investment  credit  is  designed  to, 
do  that.  I  do  not  believe  the  propose^ 
easure  would  do  it  very  well.  Many 
ople  in  the  business  community  domot 
think  so.  An  announcement  was/made 
by  ohe  President  that  corporation  in¬ 
come  \axes  will  be  reduced  byjfl1^  bil¬ 
lion  because  depreciation  allowances  will 
be  increased.  It  will  be  far  easier  for 
business  tla  depreciate  a  ofant  and  use 
those  depreciation  funds/co  acquire  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment, 

That,  too,  should  provide  an  incentive 
tax  cut  in  that  senae.  But  I  think  the 
kind  of  tax  cut  tlWt  has  been  generally 
discussed — a  tax/ cut  of  4  percentage 
points  for  indivfdualsvand  4  percentage 
points  for  corporations^— would  not,  in 
my  judgment,  be  the  kind  of  incentive 
tax  cut  to  .which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  deferring.  It  woUkl  certainly 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  overall  reve¬ 
nues  and  increasing  the  deficit 

.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  \'ill  the 
Se/ator  yield? 

r.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Businessmen  do  'hot 
want  that  kind  of  tax  cut.  Perhaps  the 
are  wrong.  I  agree  with  the  Senatoi 
from  Wisconsin  that  they  do  not  want 
such  a  cut.  A  change  in  depreciation 
schedule  is  good,  but  it  is  not  a  funda¬ 
mental  change,  in  the  sense  that  the 
formula  in  the  law  remains.  We  can 
bring  about  a  materially  greater  increase 
in  Government  buying  if  we  change  the 
fundamental  formula  by  which  depreci¬ 
ation  is  ascertained,  which,  incidentally, 
would  also  have  a  tendency  to  bring 
taxes  down  by  perhaps  another  $1  billion 
in  a  very  good  area. 

The  other  point  I  had  in  mind  is  that 
provision  would  be  made  for  corpora¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  little  as 
two  points.  The  other  point  is  that  a 
measure  should  eliminate  all  taxes  on 
people  who  are  earning  less  than  $2,000. 
It  is  fantastic  that  people  earning  less 
than  $2,000  still  pay  a  tax,  which  results 
in  an  income  to  the  Government  of  about 
$500  million.  Also,  we  should  do  some¬ 
thing  about  those  in  the  very  high 
brackets.  There  should  be  a  reduction 


from  a  rate  of  91  percent  to  65  percent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  shoot¬ 
ing  for — and  I  think  it  would  be  wonder¬ 
ful  if  we  could  get  it — is  a  measure  of 
agreement  between  thoughtful /people 
like  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  per¬ 
haps  myself,  and  others  who  have  spoken 
on  the  subject  on  an  incentive  tax  cut 
which  would  be  accepted  as/an  incentive. 
That  is  the  trouble  witlyun  equipment 
credit. 

It  is  not  accepted/as  an  incentive. 
Very  clearly,  the  hnsiness  community 
would  not  use  it  foivthat  purpose.  I  hope 
very  much  that  /the  Senator  will  con¬ 
tinue  what  he  i/ doing.  I  will  continue 
what  I  am  doing  along  those  two  lines. 

First,  ther/ should  be  a  tax  cut  of  an 
incentive  character.  I  feel  strongly  on 
that  subject.  I  think  now  is  the  time. 
We  shoj/d  be  vigilant  to  see  that  it  is 
not  washed  out  by  a  high  interest  rate 
polic/  or  other  monkey  business  on  the 
Par/  of  some  Government  agency. 

/I  am  delighted  to  join  in  the  coiloquy 
,  ith  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in 
order  to  develop  our  ideas  together 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  very  much.  While  I 
concur  heartily  in  much  of  what  he  has 
said,  I  feel  that  a  very  serious  problem 
confronts  the  President,  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  responsible  agencies  in 
the  Government,  and  Congress  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  tax  cut  that  will  be  acceptable. 
Many  people  favor  a  tax  cut.  But  when 
we  come  to  specifying  the  details  to  de¬ 
termine  the  kind  of  tax  cut  it  should 
be,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  consensus. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  a  majority  of  the 
Finance  Committee  or  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  to  go  along  with  such  a  proposal. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  bringing  up  the  subject  fox- 
discussion  at  this  time,  even  though  the 
time  is  limited.  I  am  in  substantial 
agreement  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  said  and  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  has  said. 

However,  I  differ  with  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  has  said  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  an  incentive  tax  allowance  or 
luipment  credit  not  being  utilized  by 
business.  I  think  it  would  be  utilized. 
It  is\true  that  some  segments  of  business 
expreto  their  displeasure  with  it  because 
they  are  expressing  a  preference  for  a 
better  depreciation  schedule.  But  such 
expressionv.  would  not  mean  that  they 
would  not  use  the  investment  credit.  I 
predict  that  chey  would  use  it.  In  1954 
we  provided  a  reallowance  to  some  extent 
on  new  equipment.  I  am  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  full  advantage  of  the  provision 
has  been  taken  sincK  that  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  NThe  Wall  Street 
Journal  made  a  carenff  survey  of  ap¬ 
proximately  67  firms,  toSthe  best  of  my 
recollection,  to  find  outNvhether  they 
would  use  the  investment  credit  proposed 
by  the  administi'ation  to  change  their 
investment  policy  and  whether  they 
would  buy  more  equipment,  otothe  67 
firms,  66  l’eplied  that  they  would  not 
change  their  policies.  It  would  not \ave 
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iuch  effect.  One— I  believe  RCA— said 
tHfct  it  would. 

irthermore,  another  distinguished 
business  group  has  made  a  careful 
investigation.  They  estimated  that  the 
impact  on  the  economy  would  be  an  in¬ 
crease  inSfche  gross  national  product  of 
$300  milliolV-one -third  of  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars — with  a  %ax  cut  of  more  than  $1  bil¬ 
lion.  That  woVild  not  seem  to  add  up  to 
approval  of  theinost  responsible  and  in¬ 
formed  business  people. 

Mr.  SPARKMANL  I  admit  that  if 
if  the  proposal  wereSnneasured  at  short 
range,  there  would  be  chat  kind  of  effect. 

I  am  thinking  about  itsS^ach  into  years 
to  come.  In  the  first  year  the  effect 
would  be  rather  small.  This  proposal 
was  devised  within  the  framework  of  a 
desire  expressed  by  men  in  business  for 
a  better  depreciation  arrangement.  The 
President  has  now  come  through  with 
a  better  depreciation  schedule.  I  oo  not 
believe  it  is  good  enough.  It  is  good 
enough  to  start. 

Many  years  ago,  when  we  still  had  thl 
excess  profits  tax,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  said  I  hoped  the  time  would 
come  when  we  might  have  a  rather  free 
depreciation.  Of  course,  there  would 
have  to  be  certain  reasonable  limitations 
on  it.  But  I  believe  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  economy  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  to  the  advantage  of  government 
in  the  long  run  to  have  a  much  freer 
depreciation  arrangement  than  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  even  under  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  add  one  point  in  respect 
to  the  criticism  of  investment  credit.  I 
feel  deeply  the  significance  of  the  point. 
It  would  be  the  first  time  that  business 
would  be  enabled  to  depreciate  more 
than  100  percent.  That  would  be  true 
even  with  the  Long  amendment,  which 
would  decrease  the  proportion  of  assets 
that  could  be  depreciated  from  100  per¬ 
cent  to  93  percent.  That  would  be  the 
first  loophole,  the  first  opening  to  enable 
a  business  to  depreciate  not  100  percent, 
but  more  than  100  percent.  I  think  that 
this  would  be  a  serious  technical  mistake 
for  us  to  make.  Once  we  drive  that  kind 
of  loophole  into  the  tax  laws,  it  could 
begin  to  spread  out,  as  the  depletion 
allowance  has  done.  We  would  dimini 
the  force  of  our  revenue  system  .and 
make  mandatory  the  very  high /rates 
which  are  a  drag  on  economy. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  /ith  the 
Senator  that  safeguards  musl/oe  thrown 
around  it.  When  I  said  wha/I  did  about 
freer  depreciation,  I  meant/ft  would  have 
to  be  within  the  framework  of  reason¬ 
able  limitations  on  botlyends.  We  ought 
to  work  toward  that yftind  of  situation. 
I  should  like  to  c&llXo  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  the  fact  that 
for  several  year?  the  Small  Business 
Committee  of  fcne  Senate  has  recom¬ 
mended  a  deductibility  for  income  tax 
purposes  of  /turns  reinvested  in  equip¬ 
ment.  As  /av  as  that  is  concerned,  we 
even  recqhrmended  that  it  might  go  to 
increased  inventories. 

Mr./PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

My/  SPARKMAN.  In  other  words,  if 
they  could  plow  back  into  their  business 
sofhe  of  their  earnings,  we  would  see 


a  stimulation  of  small  business.  It  seems 
to  me  that  sort  of  situation  goes  across 
the  board  for  all  business.  I  believe  that 
here  is  a  great  opportunity  toward 
achieving  that  end.  I  hope  it  will  be 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  en¬ 
titled  “Martin  on  Monetary  Policy”;  an 
article  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
entitled  “Loans  to  Business  Drop  $173 
Million” ;  and  an  excerpt  from  an  article 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
dealing  with  the  Federal  budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma¬ 
terial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 

Martin  on  Monetary  Policy 

Chairman  William  McChesney  Martin  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  his  testimony 
before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  raised  an  issue  that  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  an  effective  fiscal-monetary 
policy  when  he  declared  that  future  Treas- 
ry  deficits  should  be  financed  by  selling 
overnment  bonds  to  the  public  rathei 
tm*n  to  the  commercial  banks- or  the  Fee/ 
eserve  Banks.  Since  selling  bonds/to 
the  jJublic  lowers  commercial  bank  reserves, 
Mr.  Martin  has  in  effect  proposed  th/t  the 
Federal  NReserve  Board  should  pursue  a 
tight  moKyy  policy  at  a  time  when  the 
GovernmeiX  is  attempting  to / stimulate 
economic  activity  by  incurring  a  fiscal 
deficit.  Cleans  the  two  policies  are  sharply 
at  variance:  aggregate  demand  would  be 
increased  by  thA.  fiscal  deficit  while  the 
supply  of  money  Nould  />e  tightened  and 
interest  rates  raised? 

Doubtless  Mr.  MartW'  was  discomfited  by 
Representative  Wright  atman's  hypotheti¬ 
cal  questions,  and  j/e  was  troubled,  as  any 
responsible  centijn  banker  must  be,  over 
the  country’s  halance-of -payments  deficit. 
Nevertheless  hi/  strictures  on\the  financing 
of  a  deficit/will  not  withstand  critical 
scrutiny.  A/compenstory  fiscal  policy  can¬ 
not  succea/  unless  the  central  backing  au¬ 
thorities /move  in  the  direction  of  monetary 
ease  or/at  least  maintain  a  neutral  position. 
And  wnile  it  is  true  that  account  must  be 
taken  of  the  balance-of -payments  position, 
concern  on  the  score  should  not  be  pec- 
ftted  to  paralyze  efforts  to  bolster  thi 
lational  economy. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  20,  1962] 

Loans  to  Business  Drop  $173  Million 

Business  loans  at  major  New  York  City 
commercial  banks  declined  $173  million  in 
the  week  ended  Wednesday,  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  of  New  York  reported  yesterday. 

During  midsummer,  business  loans  usually 
reach  their  low  point  of  the  year.  During  the 
like  week  a  year  earlier,  the  decline  was  $11 
million.  The  latest  week’s  drop,  however, 
was  the  biggest  weekly  decline  since  Octo¬ 
ber  5,  1960. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  gold  stock  remained  un¬ 
changed  in  the  week. 

CURRENCY  DEALS  MADE 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
said  yesterday  that  it  had  Concluded  two 
more  exchanges  of  currency  with  foreign 
financing  agencies  abroad.  The  latest  ex¬ 
changes,  amounting  to  $100  million  each, 
were  with  Banque  National  Suisse  and  with 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements. 

The  arrangements,  which  include  for¬ 
ward  cover  for  both  parties  to  the  agree¬ 
ment,  are  similar  to  those  concluded  recent¬ 
ly  with  the  Bank  of  France,  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Netherlands  Bank,  the  Na¬ 


tional  Bank  of  Belgium,  and  the  Bank  of  ^ 
Canada.  In  all,  $650  million  in  U.S.  dollar^ 
now  have  been  exchanged  for  equivale/t 
amounts  of  foreign  currencies. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
acting  in  behalf  of  the  Federal  Reseryfe  Sys¬ 
tem,  is  building  a  store  of  foreign  currencies 
for  possible  intervention  in  foreigiyexchange 
markets  to  counter  speculation  abroad  that 
might  weaken  the  U.S.  dollar. 

The  Reserve  System  moved  t6  tighten  free 
reserves  of  the  Nation’s  commercial  banking 
system  during  the  week  e/ded  Wednesday. 
Through  open  market  Operations — selling 
U.S.  Government  securities,  which  absorbs 
the  banks’  reserves — thfe  System  lowered  the 
level  of  net  free  reserves  of  $377  million  from 
the  previous  week//  adjusted  level  of  $491 
million  on  daily  ay/rage. 

Last  week  an/  the  preceding  week,  the 
level  of  free  reserves  had  increased  but  it 
was  not  attributable  to  any  conscious  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  monetary  authorities. 
Rather  it /Reflected  in  part  a  huge  flow  of 
currency/and  checks  in  and  out  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  system  in  unanticipated  volume. 

The/ commercial  banks’  pool  of  net  free 
rese/ves  reflects  their  credit  extension 
ca/acity.  For  the  last  year  and  a  half,  the 
iks  have  had  ample  free  reserves  to  extend 
is  loans  and  investments.  Since  June,  how¬ 
ever,  the  monetary  authorities  have  reduced 
somewhat  the  banks’  supply  of  lendable 
funds.  The  new  reserve  target  is  thought 
to  be  a  level  of  $300  to  $400  million  down 
from  the  $400  to  $500  million  level  the  cen¬ 
tral  banking  system  had  been  aiming  at  in 
controlling  the  free  reserve  levels  since  last 
December. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
Business  and  Finance 

The  Federal  budget  wound  up  fiscal  1962 
with  a  deficit  of  $6.3  billion,  somewhat  less 
than  the  $7  billion  estimated  earlier.  The 
red  ink  showing  for  the  year  ended  June  30 
followed  a  $3.9  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  1961, 
and  congressional  sources  have  projected  a 
fiscal  1963  deficit  of  $4.9  billion  at  present  tax 
rates. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  been 
pondering  income  tax  cuts  of  $5  to  $7  billion 
this  summer  as  an  antirecession  device.  If 
such  a  program  is  recommended  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  Congress,  the  fiscal  1963  deficit 
could  approach  the  record  peacetime  total  of 
$12.4  billion  in  fiscal  1959. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1962— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  turn  the  attention  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  the  pending  business,  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  mutual  security 
bill.  I  shall  support  the  conference  re¬ 
port  with  my  vote.  I  commend  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  for  the  fine  work  he 
did  in  bringing  the  bill  back  to  about 
where  the  President  would  like  to  see  it. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  pro¬ 
hibition  against  the  loan  to  the  United 
Nations,  imposed  by  the  House,  was 
stricken.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Prox- 
mire  amendment  was  stricken.  I  am 
glad  that  no  vestige  of  the  Lausche 
amendment  remains  except  with  respect 
to  certain  language.  I  am  confident  that^ 
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the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  including  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
are  not  much  interested  in  flag  waving 
against  communism.  They  would  like  to 
see  hungry  people  fed.  They  would  like 
to  see  the  President  with  adequate  flexi¬ 
ble  authority  to  utilize  the  power  of  the 
United  States  where  he  believes  it  can 
best  be  utilized  in  order  to  diminish  Rus¬ 
sian  power  through  helping  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  in  their  efforts — and 
the  people  of  those  nations  are  almost 
unanimous  in  those  efforts — to  free 
themselves  from  the  Communist  yoke. 
The  action  we  took  in  the  Senate  2  or 
3  weeks  ago  was  immature.  I  do  not 
believe  it  was  in  the  national  interest. 
I  am  happy  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  with  respect  to 
section  251,  subparagraph  (c) ,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate.  The  lan¬ 
guage  I  refer  to  is  contained  on  page 
13170  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
That  paragraph  starts: 

No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
act  to  the  government  of  any  country  which 
is  indebted  to  any  United  States  citizen  or 
person  for  goods  or  services  furnished  or 
ordered — 

And  so  forth.  There  are  other  places 
later  in  that  section  where  the  words  “or 
person”  are  found. 

The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  why  the  words 
“or  person”  were  inserted  in  that  para¬ 
graph  where  they  did  not  exist  before. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  respond  to  the  Senator’s  question. 
Upon  examining  the  language  that  was 
in  the  bill,  in  both  the  Senate  and  House 
versions,  we  realized,  after  some  discus¬ 
sion,  that  the  word  “citizen,”  which  was 
used  in  both  versions,  might  not  and 
probably  did  not  cover  as  broad  a  ground 
as  the  term  “person.” 

The  Senator  knows  that  under  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  the  word  “person”  has  been  con¬ 
strued  to  include  corporations.  We  felt 
that  the  word  “citizen”  did  not  include 
corporations.  I  call  the  Senator’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  in  another  place 
we  use  the  word  “entity.”  We  felt  that 
we  wanted  the  individual,  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  the  partnership  covered.  It  is 
our  intention  to  use  language  that  legally 
will  accomplish  our  objective. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Therefore,  by  using 
the  word  “person,”  we  intend  to  include 
a  corporation,  a  partnership,  and  an 
association  that  is  substantially  owned 
by  U.S.  citizens? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
As  I  said,  in  another  place  we  also  use 
the  term  “entity,”  because  we  felt  that 
term  should  be  used. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  same  intention 
prevails  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  interpretation 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I 
was  the  author  of  this  particular  amend¬ 
ment.  At  the  time  the  amendment  was 


offered,  it  was  my  view,  obtained  from 
legal  counsel,  that  the  word  “citizen” 
would  be  adequate.  However,  on  careful 
examination  and  after  we  had  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  matter  in  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee,  it  was  felt  that  in  order  to  remove 
any  doubt,  any  ambiguity,  any  uncer¬ 
tainty,  the  word  “person,”  which  as  a 
legal  base  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  international  courts - 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  in  the  statutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  felt  it  should 
be  used  so  that  there  would  be  no  doubt 
that  it  includes  corporations,  partner¬ 
ships,  and  individuals. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 


or 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  2147)  for  the  relief  of  Felipe 
O.  Pagdilao. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
ouse  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
tlk  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7727)  t 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  go 
permit  members  of  the  Armed  Forcg/to 
accept\  fellowships,  scholarship; 
.grants 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  md  disagreed  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  thev  Senate  to  thf  bill  (H.R. 
11289)  makings  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of 'Defense/ior  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1903,  and  for  other 
purposes;  agreed  to\he  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  tlX  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  fcneNon,  and  that  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  Shebpard,  Kir.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Ford,  and  Mr.  Taber  were  appointed  man 
agers  on  the  /part  of  the  Hpuse  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announceckthat  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  13391)  to 
improver  and  protect  farm  inconae,  to 
reducer  costs  of  farm  programs  tck  the 
Federal  Government,  to  reduce  the  Fkd- 
er#l  Government’s  excessive  stocks 
ricultural  commodities,  to  maintain' 
easonable  and  stable  prices  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  and  products  to  con¬ 
sumers,  to  provide  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  domestic 
and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve  natural 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  46)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  administration 
of  basic  public  recreation  facilities  at 
the  Elephant  Butte  and  Caballo  Reser¬ 
voir  Areas,  N.  Mex.,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF 
1962 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  bill  (H.R. 
12391)  to  improve  and  protect  farm  in¬ 
come,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm  programs 
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to  the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce 
the  Federal  Government’s  excessive/ 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities, 
maintain  reasonable  and  stable 
of  agricultural  commodities  and 

ucts  to  consumers,  to  provide  ade, _ 

supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to/conserve 
natural  resources,  and  for  tfihev  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  bill  (H.R.  12391)  /6as  read  the 
first  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  second  reading? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  /l  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 


heard.  Under 
over  for  a  da; 


rule  the  bill  will  go 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 

1962— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
fully  satisfied  with  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  foreign  aid  program.  There 
are  some  provisions  in  it  which  I  believe 
could  be  improved  and  some  things  that 
could  be  left  out.  There  are  undoubted¬ 
ly  some  things  that  could  be  added. 
However,  I  do  want  to  say  that  we  can¬ 
not  run  the  risk  of  suddenly  cutting  our¬ 
selves  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
these  programs.  I  can  express  the  hope 
that  the  administration  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  better  than  it  has  been  for 
the  last  2  or  3  years.  It  appears  now 
that  this  is  the  best  agreement  that  we 
can  reach  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

On  some  points  we  were  quite  wide 
apart.  For  instance,  the  House,  by  a 
vote  of  277  to  4,  approved  giving  the 
President  authority  to  deal  with  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  The  Senate  was  not  as  tolerant 
or  as  lenient  as  that.  However,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  reached  the  best  arrange¬ 
ment  that  we  can  reach,  and  whether 
it  is  satisfactory  or  not,  it  is  better  than 
to  discard  the  entire  program  at  this 
stage  of  the  game. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont.  He  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
were  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Senate  committee  attending  the  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 

Since  the  foreign  aid  program  has  been 
in  operation,  I  have  never  been  fully  sat¬ 
isfied  with  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
been  perhaps  dissatisfied  on  more  occa¬ 
sions  than  I  have  been  satisfied.  It  is 
an  impossibility  to  develop  a  perfect 
program.  It  is  impossible  to  meet  the 
objections  or  criticisms  of  every  Member 
of  the  Senate.  But  I  assure  the  Senate 
that  this  conference  committee  sub- 
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mitted  as  good,  as  fair,  and  as  reason¬ 
able  a  report  as  possible.  It  was  done 
on  the  basis  of  our  own  contact  with  the 
House  committee.  There  was  no  out¬ 
side  pressure,  from  the  administration 
or  elsewhere.  What  we  have  brought 
back  to  this  body  is  the  best  which  we, 
in  good  conscience,  could  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I,  too,  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  statement  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  and  to  add  two  points. 

First,  the  bill  is  a  landmark  in  its  rec¬ 
ognition  of  private  enterprise  participa¬ 
tion  in  foreign  aid.  It  makes  provision 
for  participation  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
This  is  the  first  such  recognition  that*\ 
this  type  of  activity  has  had. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  much- 
debated  question  of  Yugoslavia  and  Po¬ 
land,  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  coun¬ 
try  does  not  want  to  tie  the  hands  of 
the  President  in  dealing  with  those  coun¬ 
tries  while  there  still  remains  some 
chance  of  their  becoming  independent. 
Whether  Gomulka  is  Khrushchev’s  per¬ 
sonal  slave  or  not — and  we  all  believe  he 
is — I  believe,  because  I  have  been  in  Po¬ 
land,  as  have  other  people  from  this 
country,  that  there  is  some  residual 
spark  of  independence.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  cost  of  this  program  is 
minor,  as  compared  with  what  it  would 
cost,  if  there  were  a  blowup  of  this  situa¬ 
tion,  to  beat  the  Soviet  Union,  except  by 
this  means  of  undermining  support  in  its 
own  satellite  country,  one  day,  it  seems 
to  me  the  conferees  had  no  other  choice. 

I  know  how  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
feels  about  the  report.  I  pay  tribute  to 
him  for  subordinating  even  his  own 
strong  views  in  order  to  give  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  freedom  Of  action  which  I  think 
is  indispensable  to  our  success  in  the 
cold  war. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
probably  the  best  arrangement  that  can 
be  reached  for  this  year.  Even  though 
we  are  not  completely  satisfied  with  it, 
the  report  should  be  approved.  The 
debate  that  has  taken  place  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  probably  has  not  been  too 
damaging.  I  think  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  be  assured  that  we  are 
each  year  giving  more  careful  scrutiny  to 
the  foreign  aid  program.  Also,  we  may 
give  a  warning  to  many  other  countries 
in  the  world,  which  have  been  looking  to 
us  for  aid,  some  of  them  for  the  purpose 
of  using  their  own  funds  to  generate 
revolutions,  that  we  will  be  much  more 
careful  in  the  future  in  dealing  with 
them,  too. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  vote,  although  with  some  re¬ 
luctance,  for  this  conference  report.  I 
wish  to  put  the  conference  report  on  the 
basis  of  a  clearer  statement  of  its  mean¬ 
ing  than  I  have  heard,  at  least  up  to 
this  time. 

The  conference  report  deals  with  a 
fresh  authorization,  for  this  year,  fiscal 
1963,  for  economic  aid  only.  Last  year 
we  authorized  military  aid  for  this  year 
in  the  amount  of  $1.5  billion.  Last  year 
we  authorized  a  Development  Loan  Fund 


to  extend  over  a  period  of  years.  This 
year  there  is  a  budget  request  of  $1.25 
billion  for  this  objective  making  a  total 
of  $2.75  billion  of  1963  authorizations 
which  are  not  before  us  at  this  time. 

However,  there  is  before  us  now  a  re¬ 
quest  for  economic  aid  for  this  year  in 
the  amount  of  $1.8  billion,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  which  includes  $600  billion  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  which  we 
are  committed.  The  other  $1.2  billion 
is  for  aid  outside  this  hemisphere,  plus 
our  contributions  to  international  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  the  like.  In  other 
words,  we  are  considering  now  only  a 
fraction  and,  at  that,  not  a  huge  fraction 
'•of  our  total  aid  program  for  this  year.* 
This  makes  it  easier  to  swallow  some  of 
the  provisions  in  the  conference  report, 
which  to  me,  at  least,  are  not  what  they 
should  be. 

I  particularly  object  to  the  elimination 
from  the  conference  report  of  the  provi¬ 
sion  voted  very  deliberately  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  that,  except  for  grants 
of  food,  subject  to  reasonable  conditions, 
aid  should  not  be  given  to  Communist 
'nations.  I  refer  to  economic  aid  of  any 
sort  other  than  what  I  have  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Public  Law  480. 

It'seems  to  me  that  we  must  consider 
these  proposals  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  overall  implications.  I  should  say 
that  last  year  we  authorized  roughly 
two-thirds  of  the  proposed  programs  for 
this  year.  That  part  of  the  program 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  is  all 
that  really  concerns  us  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  authorization.  Because  of  that  fact, 
and  because  we  voted  for  this  and  larger 
authorizations  last  year,  and  because  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  will  still  have  the  duty 
of  passing  upon  the  appropriations  bill 
for  this  year,  I  shall,  very  reluctantly, 
vote  for  the  conference  report.  I  shall 
do  so  not  only  for  the  reasons  cited, 
but  because  it  has  been  made  completely 
clear  by  the  attitude  of  the  Presidents 
coming  from  both  parties  for  the  last 
20  years — namely,  President  Truman, 
President  Eisenhower,  and  President 
^Kennedy — who  formulate  and  announce 
our  foreign  policy,  that  foreign  aid  is 
an  important  and  a  necessary  part  of 
our  foreign  policy.  It  has  been  made 
clear  to  us  by  those  who  fix  our  defense 
policies,  namely,  the  President,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  that  the  whole  program  in¬ 
cludes  a  very  important  part  of  our  de¬ 
fense  security  structure. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  shall  vote 
for  the  conference  report.  However,  I 
serve  notice  that  this  year  I  will  be 
tougher  to  deal  with  in  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  than  I  have  been 
heretofore,  because  I  believe  too  much 
has  been  surrendered  in  the  conference 
report  as  compared  with  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  fact  that  I  am  a  supporter  of  the 
foreign  aid  policy,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  conference  report.  I  shall  do  so  be¬ 
cause  I  know  that  if  this  report  is  re¬ 
jected,  another  conference  would  be  held 
on  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  and 
it  would  come  back  to  us  for  passage. 


If  this  conference  report  is  agreed  to, 
we  shall  have  relinquished  for  at 'least 
1  full  year  the  opportunity  to  implement 
the  overwhelming  wishes  of  the  Senate 
and  what  I  believe  to  be  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  country  that  there  be 
an  ironclad,  safe,  secure  provision 
against  aid  to  Tito’s  Yugoslavia  and 
other  Communist  countries. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
a  point  just  prior  to  the  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  conference  report  an  edito¬ 
rial  from  the  Huntsville  Times,  of 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  for  July  10,  1962,  en¬ 
titled  “Aid  for  Yugoslavia?” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito¬ 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Aid  for  Yugoslavia? 

A  man  of  considerable  prestige  and  ex¬ 
pertise  on  Communist  affairs  has  been 
thrown  into  the  administration’s  foreign- 
aid  battle  in  Congress. 

In  an  unprecedented  use  of  an  ambas¬ 
sador,  George  F.  Kennan  has  been  enlisted 
to  explain  to  Members  of  the  House  the 
facts  about  U.S.  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  the 
country  to  which  he  is  assigned  as  chief  of 
mission. 

Kennan,  the  former  Ambassador  to  Rus¬ 
sia  and  famed  as  the  author  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  containment  policy  in  the  late  1940’s, 
has  quietly  made  appointments  with  key 
Congressmen  and  briefed  them  on  Yugo¬ 
slavia  policy  and  aims,  as  he  sees  them.  He 
has  not  asked  any  of  them  for  commitments 
to  vote  against  what  the  administration  re¬ 
gards  as  crippling  amendments  that  would 
force  the  President  to  deny  aid  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  other  Communist  countries  at¬ 
tempting  to  assert  their  independence  of 
Moscow. 

Kennan,  according  to  administration  offi¬ 
cials  as  well  as  congressional  sources,  has 
simply  outlined  what  the  Yugoslavs  are 
trying  to  do,  the  degree  of  independence 
they  have  shown  toward  Moscow,  and  the 
degree  of  freedom  they  have. 

We  would  ask  the  reader  to  consider 
that — ■ 

Yugoslavia  is  not  a  member  of  the  Soviet- 
inspired  Warsaw  pact. 

It  has  no  restrictions  against  Western 
radio  broadcasts  and  movie  imports. 

Its  people  can  subscribe  to  the  Western 
press. 

It  allows  three  U.S.  Information  Agency 
libraries  to  flourish  in  major  cities. 

The  United  States  knew  Yugoslavia  was 
a  Communist  country  in  1949-50  when 
Washington  made  the  decision  to  help  Mar¬ 
shal  Tito  maintain  his  independence  from 
the  Soviet  bloc.  That  nothing  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  cause  a  change  now. 

In  short,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
West  to  permit  the  President  to  decide 
whether  Yugoslavia  should  continue  to  be 
aided  through  loans  involving  American  sur¬ 
plus  foodstuffs  and  through  trade  arrange¬ 
ments  that  do  not  discriminate  against  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  hour  of 
1  o’clock  having  arrived  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  pre¬ 
viously  entered  into,  to  take  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report  bn  Senate  bill 
2996,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962, 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


1962 
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Mr.  HART  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Monroney],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Monroney]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  vote 
“yea.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senators  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper  and  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Monroney]  is  paired  with 


the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 

[No.  123  Leg.] 

YEAS— 56 


Aiken 

Engle 

McNamara 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Moss 

Beall 

Hickey 

Muskie 

Boggs 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Burdick 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Butler 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Carroll 

Kerr 

Smith,  Mass. 

Case 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Maine 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Long,  Hawaii 

Symington 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Yarborough 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

Douglas 

McGee 

NAYS — 27 

Bible 

Ervin 

Robertson 

Bottum 

Fong 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Gruening 

Stennis 

Chavez 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Tower 

Dworshak 

McClellan 

Wiley 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Proxmire 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Allott 

Hart 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Moflon 

Capehart 

Jordan 

Murphy 

Fulbright 

Long,  La. 

Pearson 

Goldwater 

Miller 

Scott 

Gore 

Monroney 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 

HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  ANDWEL- 
F/RE  APPROPRIATIONS,  1963^ 
r.  PROXMIRE  obtained  the  float1 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiV 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10904)  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  Proxmire  amend¬ 
ment  to  H.R.  10904,  the  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro¬ 
priation  bill. 


HOLDING  BY  INTERNATIONAI 
COURT  OF  JUSTICE  THAT  AS^ 
SESSMENTS  VOTED  BY  UNITED 
NATIONS  FOR  CONGO  AND  .MID¬ 
DLE  EAST  OPERATIONS/  ARE 
BINDING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi*.  President,  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  has  today 
affirmed  that  the  assessments  voted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of/the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  finance  peaoekeeping  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  organization  in  the  Congo 
and  the  Middle  Ea&i  ave  legally  binding 
on  the  member  states.  This  historic 
opinion  is  of  fundamental  importance 
to  internation/  law  and  to  the  present 
and  future  capacity  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  mamtain  peace.  „ 

The  U.S;  Government  consistently  has 
been  of  Hie  view  that  the  assessments  in 
question  are  “expenses  of  the  organiza- 
tion’Vwithin  the  meaning  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  and  thus  binding  upon 
the  members.  The  Legal  Adviser  of  the 
department  of  State  so  argued  before 
;he  International  Court  of  Justice  dur¬ 
ing  its  consideration  of  this  issue. 

The  Court’s  opinion  will  strengthen 
the  effort  of  the  Secretary  General  to 
collect  arrearages  on  assessments  to 
finance  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  missions 
in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East.  Some 
members  have  not  paid  these  assess¬ 
ments,  claiming  that  they  were  not 
legally  binding.  In  view  of  the  Court’s 
opinion,  this  claim  is  plainly  not  tenable. 

Collection  of  outstanding  arrearages 
on  these  two  accounts  would  help  the 
United  Nations  to  pay  accumulated  bills 
for  these  two  missions  through  the  peri¬ 
od  ending  June  30  of  this  year.  Financ¬ 
ing  the  Congo  and  Middle  East  oper¬ 
ations  beyond  June  30,  however,  depends 
upon  the  success  of  the  United  Nations 
proposal  to  borrow  $200  million.  No  as¬ 
sessments  have  been  voted  for  these  op¬ 
erations  after  June  30.  Expenses  for  the 
Congo  and  Middle  East  missions  are  now 
running  at  approximately  $11.5  million 
per  month.  Forty-four  nations  have 
purchased  or  pledged  $72.4  million 
toward  the  $200  million  so  far.  The  U.S. 
^Senate  has  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
■esident  to  lend  up  to  $100  million  to 
tlJia  United  Nations,  and  the  House  For- 
eigm.  Affairs  Committee  is  currently 
holding  hearings  on  this  legislation. 

I  thahk  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIREAMr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  tnh  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chant  hears 
none;  and,  without  objection,  tnk  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  rqr  1 
minute. 
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^ADMISSION  OF  RED  CHINA  INTO 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

^  r  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
general  convention  of  the  Churches  of 
God — holiness — which  met  in  annual 
business\session  recently  in  Overland 
Park,  Kansu  the  convention  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  opposing  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Reck  China  into  the  United 
Nations.  \ 

As  we  are  coirsidering  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  foreign  aid  au¬ 
thorization,  I  ask\unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  pe  made  a  part  of 
these  remarks.  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  we  continue  t\  oppose  the 
seating  of  Communist  China  in  the  United 
Nations,  thus  upholding  international  mo¬ 
rality  and  keeping  faith  with  the  thousands 
of  American  youths  who  gave  theiklives 
fighting  Communist  aggression  in  Korea. 
To  seat  Communist  China  which  defiesMiy 
word  and  deed,  the  principles  of  the  Unite*;’ 
Nations  Charter  would  be  to  betray  the  let¬ 
ter,  violate  the  spirit,  and  subvert  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  charter.  We  further  continue 
to  oppose  U.S.  diplomatic  recognition  or 
any  other  steps  which  would  build  the 
power  and  prestige  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  regime,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
friends  and  allies  in  Asia  and  of  our  na¬ 
tional  security.  Any  such  action  would 
break  faith  with  our  dead  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Americans  still  wrongfully  imprisoned 
by  Communist  China,  and  would  dishearten 
our  friends  and  allies  in  Asia  whose  con¬ 
tinued  will  to  resist  Communist  China’s 
pressures  and  blandishments  is  so  vital  to 
our  own  security  interests  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 


wholesome  living,”  the  Kansas  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  said.  “Of  course,  not  every¬ 
one  can  go  to  West  Point,  but  there  are  now 
other  career  goals  for  which  the  human  in¬ 
gredients  of  ability,  self-improvement 
through  persevering  hard  work  and  study, 
and  character  reflecting  wholesome  living 
are  the  only  qualifications.” 

The  commission  added,  “Maybe  this  in¬ 
formation  may  serve  to  squelch  the  per¬ 
sistent,  stereotyped  rumor  that  Kansas  is 
a  State  loaded  with  prejudice  and  discrim¬ 
ination.  For  whoever  the  Kansas  Congress¬ 
man  was  who  appointed  Joe  Anderson  to 
West  Point,  he  merely  reflected  the  pre¬ 
dominant  attitude  of  Kansas  citizens  who 
would  find  this  wholly  acceptable.” 

Kansas  has  made  an  admirable  example 
for  other  States  to  follow.  Joe  Anderson 
has  done  the  same  for  young  boys  from  all 
walks  of  life. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver]  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
ection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  fro: 
Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  none ;  a: 
without  objection,  the  Senator  from  Ten 
nesses  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 


REPORT 


/ 


GREAT  EXAMPLE  AT  WEST  POINT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
1961  it  was  my  pleasure  to  appoint  the 
first  Negro  boy  from  Kansas  to  ever  en¬ 
ter  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
His  name  is  Joseph  B.  Anderson,  Jr.,  of 
Topeka.  Joe  Anderson  is  on  the  dean’s 
list  for  the  second  term  at  West  Point. 
He  is  in  the  upper  30  percent  of  his  class. 
Personally  I  am  proud  of  the  record  he  is 
making.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fine  editorial  that  recently  appeared 
in  the  Wellington  Daily  News  of  WelL 
ington,  Kans.  So  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recoi 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  /cord, 
as  follows: 

Great  Example  at  West  P/nt 
Joseph  B.  Anderson,  Jr.,  of  .Topeka,  may 
not  know  It,  but  he  has  personally  kicked  the 
dickens  out  of  reported  malicious  rumors 
that  Kansas  is  a  State  load/cl  with  race  prej¬ 
udice  and  discrimination 

The  young  West  Poini/[U.S.  Military  Acad¬ 
emy]  cadet  had  hel/  of  course,  but  his 
splendid  achievements  were  gained  for  the 
most  part  through /is  own  ability  and  hard 
work. 

Joe  Anderson/s  on  the  dean’s  list  for  the 
second  term  at/West  Point.  He  is  in  the  up¬ 
per  30  percent  of  his  class,  a  member  of  the 
cadet  choir/and  glee  club  at  the  academy 
and  has  When  a  solist  in  several  programs 
of  the  clfoir  and  glee  club. 

Joe,  Incidentally,  is  a  Negro. 

“Wg  hope  this  knowledge  will  serve  as  an 
incentive  to  other  young  persons  that  there 
is/ecognition  for  ability  and  perseverance, 
were  is  a  payoff  for  hard  work  in  study,  in 
/ 


»F  THE  U.S.  CITIZE, 

ISSION  ON  NAT) 

Mr.  KEFjAtJVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Citizens  Oommission/on  NATO  re¬ 
cently  made  a  vVy  provocative  report  to 
Congress  on  the  reconunendations  of  the 
Atlantic  Conventioh/of  NATO  Nations. 
This  Convention  recommended  that  we 
must  form  a  “tru/Atlantic  Community” 
within  the  nesn  decade,  and  made 
specific  recom/endationsN&s  to  how  that 
might  be  achieved. 

These  recommendations  included:  the 
creation  oi  a  Permanent  High  Council 
to  prepare  and  concert  policies 
tical,  Economic  cultural  and  nkilitary 
matters;  the  development  of  a  consulta¬ 
tive'' Atlantic  Assembly  to  review  \nd 
debate  questions  of  concern  to  the 
Cntic  community;  and  the  establish' 
'ment  of  a  high  court  of  justice  to  settle 
legal  differences. 

To  facilitate  the  suggested  reforms,  the 
appointment  of  a  special  governmental 
Commission  was  recommended.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  would  be  to  study  the  organization 
of  the  Atlantic  community  and  to  pro¬ 
pose  such  reforms  and  simplifications  of 
existing  institutions  and  such  new  insti¬ 
tutions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  has 
aroused  widespread  editorial  comment 
throughout  the  United  States.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  a  series  of  these  editorials,  which 
have  come  to  my  attention  from  various 
parts  of  the  Nation  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Journal,  June 
20, 1962] 

Notice  to  France  on  Atomic  Arms 

Secretary  Rusk  has  departed  on  the  NATO 
circuit,  hopeful  that  he  can  strengthen  the 
Atlantic  compact,  that  he  can  convince  all 


members  of  the  expediency  of  unity  on  nu-y 
clear  arms,  and  particularly  that  France  car; 
be  kept  in  line.  A  few  factors  are  encoi 
aging:  Mr.  Khrushchev  at  the  moment  sftys 
war  over  Berlin  is  not  necessary,  and  /iber 
rattling  generally  is  at  the  ebb. 

The  attitude  of  the  intransigent  Resident 
de  Gaulle  ranks  all  the  other  impediments. 
He  simultaneously  is  the  stanchest  of  the 
Western  leaders  and  the  mo/  worrisome. 
His  emerging  success  in  Africa' will  have  ex¬ 
alted  his  hold  upon  his  country  and  given 
him  fresh  boldness  in  demanding  atomic 
status. 

The  general’s  career/ when  even  briefly 
recalled,  accounts  for/he  forthrightness  of 
Secretary  of  Defense/McNamara  in  caution¬ 
ing  the  West  to  k/p  its  nuclear  potential 
gathered  under  VIA  TO  on  the  Continent. 
That,  of  course, /oes  not  foreclose  the  inde¬ 
pendent  and  c/stantly  related  management 
of  their  own/tomic  weapons  by  the  United 
States  and  /reat  Britain. 

NATO  Ms  fabricated  a  pattern  for  arms 
control  tHat  should  not  be  breached,  which 
probably  would  happen  if  President  de  Gaulle 
took  /s  country  out  of  that  compact.  A 
sin:/  nation  conceivably  might  be  more 
wi/ng  to  unleash  atomic  warheads  than 
uld  a  council  of  heads  of  state. 

Secretary  McNamara  also  presented  a  code 
for  the  retaliatory  fire  if  nuclear  war  began. 
That  expressed  the  official  opinion  of  Wash¬ 
ington — and  probably  London — and  was  de¬ 
vised  to  lessen  the  prospect  that  another 
country  might  fire  first.  Our  targets  would 
be  military  objectives;  attack  on  civilian 
centers  would  be  only  in  return  for  similar 
tactics  by  the  aggressor. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  could  be  deteri¬ 
orated  if  France — or  Spain — were  free  to 
make  war  at  will.  The  iron-willed  De  Gaulle 
would  put  his  own  opinion  foremost. 

Almost  simultaneously — perhaps  by  de¬ 
sign  and  perhaps  by  happenstance — the  U.S. 
Citizens  Commission  on  NATO  called  for 
more  unity  within  the  Atlantic  community, 
in  economics,  in  arms,  and  in  aid  to  other 
nations. 

These  utterances,  which  Secretary  Rusk 
will  repeat  to  President  de  Gaulle,  should  be 
sufficient  notice  that  Washington  does  not 
propose  NATO  should  be  disrupted.  NATO 
bears  too  much  importance  to  the  United 
n  noli  *  States,  as  well  as  its  members  and  their 
1  neighbors  on  the  Continent,  to  be  inval¬ 

idated  by  any  rash  of  extreme  nationalism. 


fS  COM- 


Journal  and 


[From  the  Lafayette  (Ind.) 

Courier] 

Strengthening  the  West 

Anything  which  concerns  the  security  of 
the  free  world  holds  universal  interest.  The 
report  to  Congress  by  the  bipartisan  U.S. 
Citizen’s  Commission  on  NATO  has  addi- 
tionakand  special  local  interest  because  Burr 
S.  Sweaey,  Lafayette  banker,  is  a  member  of 
this  distinguished  group. 

The  Cohimission  participated  last  Janu¬ 
ary  at  Paries,  in  the  Atlantic  Convention,  an 
unprecedented  gathering  of  90  outstanding 
citizens  appointed  by  the  legislative  bodies 
of  the  NATO  countries.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  confereesShad  no  instructions  of  any 
kind  from  their  respective  countries  and 
took  part  as  individuals. 

In  its  report,  the  U.A.  Commission  stressed 
the  urgency  of  early  sraps  to  make  the  At¬ 
lantic  Community  a  reality  and  to  strengthen 
the  ties  which  bind  it  together.  Stressing 
the  strength  of  union,  the  report  challenged 
the  Atlantic  countries  to  “girdyourselves  and 
find  ways  to  create  a  unity  nwnre  intimate 
and  enduring  than  we  have  knoNai  before.” 

The  point  also  was  cited  that  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  the  Atlantic  nations  and  tnklr  com¬ 
mon  heritage  in  ideas  make  expansloivwithin 
this  great  neighborhood  singularly  appro¬ 
priate. 

Great  significance  must  be  attached  to  Uw 
conclusions  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
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House  of  Representatives 


The  House  iff^t  at  11  o’clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  J^ev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

II  Corinthians  13M1:  Be  of  one  mind, 
live  in  peace  and  th\God  of  love  and 
peace  shall  be  with  you X 

Almighty  God,  grant  that  through  the 
mediation  and  ministry  ofvthis  moment 
of  prayer  our  aspirations  and  ambitions 
shall  be  inspired  to  remain  elevated  and 
exalted  during  all  the  hours  orsfhis  new 
day. 

We  beseech  Thee  that  the  lofth  con¬ 
ception  of  our  high  vocation  may  never 
allow  us  to  shirk  our  responsibilities\or 
shrink  cowardly  from  any  appointe 
tasks  no  matter  how  difficult  and  dis-\ 
tasteful  they  may  be. 

Wilt  Thou  graciously  widen  the  circle 
of  our  service  and  sympathies  and  may 
it  include  the  last  man  living  in  the 
very  farthest  corner  of  the  earth  who 
also  is  entitled  and  eager  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  the  more  abundant  life. 

Show  us  how  we  may  cooperate  with 
one  another  in  fulfilling  that  glorious 
promise  when  the  hearts  of  men  and 
nations  everywhere  shall  be  established 
in  the  ways  of  righteousness  and  peace. 

In  Christ’s  name  we  offer  our  prayer. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


Friday,  July  20,  1962 

ing  June  30, 1963,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis¬ 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mahon, 
Sheppard,  Cannon,  Ford,  and  Taber. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1963 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee  , 
m  Appropriations  have  until  midnigh*"' 

file  a  report  on  the  bill  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Department  of  Agrbzul- 
ture\for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jupe  30, 4 
1963. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wakno  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN  reserve^  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bii 


COMMITTEE  OJ 
INSULi 


INTERIOR  AND 
i’AIRS 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  46.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  administration  of  basic  public 
recreation  facilities  at  the  Elephant  Butte 
and  Caballo  Reservoir  Areas,  N.  and 

for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced'' that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  oi  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the'  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  pn  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  ty the  bill  (H.R. 
10606)  entitled  ‘‘An  akt  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  program  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and/or  other  purposes.” 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO¬ 
PRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1963 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaniinous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.R.  11289) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
§nt  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 


Mr.  ASPINA^L.  MiS.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fire  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the 
Committee/on  Interior  andSlnsular  Af¬ 
fairs  be  Permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

Thy SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the/request  of  the  gentleman  \from 
Cpforado  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  ERNEST  TRUMAN 
HOWELL 

(Mr.  SPRINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  much 
regret  to  announce  to  the  House  the 
death  of  Ernest  Truman  Howell,  the 
father  of  one  of  our  former  colleagues. 
Judge  Evan  Howell. 

Ernest  Howell  would  have  been  87  on 
August  25,  1962.  He  was  the  grand  old 
man  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors 
in  my  home  county  of  Champaign,  Ill. 

Ernest  was  born  in  Williamson 
County,  Ill.,  and  taught  school  there. 
It  was  there  that  he  met  and  married 
his  wife  in  1904. 

The  family  moved  to  Villa  Grove,  Ill., 
in  1911,  and  Ernest  Howell  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  life  of  Villa  Grove, 
Ill.,  for  many  years.  He  served  as  a 


ucation  there, 
d  served  many 
directors  of  the 


member  of  the  board 
He  was  an  organizer 
years  on  the  board 
Villa  Grove  State 

He  came  to  Champaign  in  1923  and 
has  lived  there  since.  He  was  a  long¬ 
time  member  oy  the  railway  mail  service 
and  retired  aj/er  33  consecutive  years  of 
service. 

He  has  Jafeen  a  most  valuable  member 
of  the  Bdard  of  Supervisors  of  Cham¬ 
paign  County  for  more  than  25  years, 
and  he  was  still  a  member  of  the  board 
at  Jhe  time  of  his  death  this  week. 
Howell  was  a  kindly  man  and 
was  never  too  much  that  could  be 
'done  for  his  friends.  He  will  be  long 
remembered  in  Champaign  County  by 
those  who  have  known  him  for  his  good 
works  as  well  as  his  thoughtful  actions 
and  honest  public  service. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  also  by 
his  sons,  Evan  and  William  H.,  and  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Edward  Sanford,  of 
Champaign.  He  also  has  seven  grand¬ 
children  and  two  great-grandchildren. 

I  know  that  the  sympathy  of  all  peo¬ 
ple  who  knew  Ernest  Howell  goes  out 
to  the  Howell  family. 

He  will  be  buried  in  Mt.  Hope  Ceme¬ 
tery,  in  the  shadow  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  stadium,  and  near  the  school  he 
loved  so  much. 


FELIPE  O.  PAGDILAO 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2147)  for 
the  relief  of  Felipe  O.  Pagdilao. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
v  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
briefly  explain  the  bill? 

m\  WALTER.  This  bill  will  enable 
a  discharged  American  veteran  to  be¬ 
come  eligible  for  citizenship.  He  is  a 
Filipino  \ho  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
honorably\nd  was  decorated  for  brav¬ 
ery.  At  the\end  of  6  years’  service  he 
was  discharged  as  a  staff  sergeant.  If 
he  can  become\a  citizen  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  have  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  who  are  now  in  the  Philippines, 
join  him  in  Hawaii/where  he  was  taken 
after  the  completion  d^his  military  serv¬ 
ice  and  discharged. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glsd  to  have  that 
assurance  from  the  gentleman.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  knows,  I 
joined  in  objecting  to  tras  bill  on 
the  Private  Calendar.  One  ofvthe  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  objection,  and  the  principal 
reason  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  and 
I  believe  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman 
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from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson],  was  that 
this  ex-serviceman’s  wife  and  five  chil¬ 
dren  were  in  the  Philippines.  We  had 
no  Way  of  knowing  whether  this  family 
woulcKbe  reunited  by  the  granting  of 
citizenship  to  this  man.  In  other  words, 
we  had  no  way  of  knowing  whether  this 
man,  now  living  in  Hawaii,  had  deserted 
his  family Ajf  so,  this  seemed  to  us  to 
make  quite  aNdifference  in  regard  to  the 
passage  of  thik  bill  granting  this  man 
the  right  of  citizenship.  With  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  assurance  that  this  family  will 
be  reunited,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection.  \ 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  ti^ank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thd^e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and\House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  foAthe 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Felipe  O.  Pagdilao  shall  be  held  ant1 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admittec 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  167] 


Alford 

Flood 

Moulder 

Alger 

Frazier 

Multer 

Anfuso 

Fulton 

Norblad 

Ashbrook 

Garland 

Nygaard 

Ashley 

Giaimo 

Peterson 

Bass,  N.H. 

Gubser 

Pilcher 

Becker 

Halleck 

Powell 

Blitch 

Hansen 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Boggs 

Hardy 

Roudebush 

Bolling 

Harrison,  Va. 

Roush 

Bolton 

Harsha 

St.  Germain 

Boykin 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Santangelo 

Breeding 

Hays 

Saund 

Bromwell 

Hubert 

Scherer 

Carey 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Scranton 

Celler 

Karth 

Shelley 

Cramer 

Kearns 

Smith,  Miss. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Kee 

Spence 

Dague 

Kelly 

Steed 

Davis,  James  C. 

King,  Utah 

Taber 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Latta 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dawson 

Loser 

Thompson,  La. 

Devine 

McSween 

Utt 

Diggs 

Macdonald 

Vanik 

Dole 

Mailliard 

Van  Zandt 

Dominick 

Martin,  Mass. 

Westland 

Dulski 

May 

Willis 

Ellsworth 

Merrow 

Winstead 

Farbstein 

Miller,  Clem 

Yates 

SPindley 

Moeller 

Zelenko 

Kino 

Monotoya 

POLARIS  SUBMARINES 

(Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  day,  2  years  ago,  one  of 
the  most  historic  feats  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  of  freemen,  and  the  history 
of  war,  was  performed.  A  submarine 
bearing  the  name  of  the  father  of  our 
country,  George  Washington,  fired  from 
beneath  the  surface  a  Polaris  ballistic/ 
missile.  This  was  the  greatest  act 
the  operation  of  warfare  in  the  hisl 
of  this  Nation  or  of  any  nation,  or  u/the 
history  of  mankind’s  fight  to  be/  free. 
On  this  day,  today,  we  have  at  least  six 
of  these  submarines  on  station  dr  patrol- 
ing  in  the  interest  of  deterring  warfare 
and  keeping  freemen  free. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  TERCENTENARY 
CELEBRATION 

The  SPEAKER/ Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1,  Public  Law  87- 
437,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  North  Carolina  Tercentenary  Cele¬ 
bration  Commission  the  following  Mem¬ 
bers  on  the/part  of  the  House:  Messrs. 
Whitener/  Rains,  Kitchin,  and  Jonas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

TJoe  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is, hot  present. 

/Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
,/a  call  of  the  House. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MORGAN  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (Rept.  No.  2008) 

Tbe  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  tbe  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2996) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  fuU  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following:  “That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  ‘Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962’. 

PART  I - ACT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  1961 

“Chapter  1 — Short  title  and  policy 
“Sec.  101.  (a)  The  fifth  f&ragraph  of  sec¬ 
tion  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  containing  a  statement  of 
policy,  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  fifth 
paragraph,  immediately  after  ‘religion.’,  the 
following :  ‘The  Congress  further  declares 
that  any  distinction  made  by  foreign  nations 
between  American  citizens  because  of  race, 
color,  or  religion  in  the  granting  of,  or  the 
exercise  of,  personal  or  other  rights  available 
to  American  citizens  is  repugnant  to  our 
principles.’ 

“(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  seventh  paragraph  the 
following :  . 

“  ‘It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
administration  of  these  funds  great  atten¬ 
tion  and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which 
do  not,  as  a  result  of  United  States  assist¬ 
ance,  divert  their  own  economic  resources  to 
military  or  propaganda  efforts,  supported  by 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China,  and 
directed  against  the  United  States  or  against 
other  countries  receiving  aid  under  this  Act.’ 

“  ‘The  Congress  further  declares  that  in 
the  administration  of  programs  of  assistance 
under  this  Act,  the  highest  practicable  em- 
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phasis  should  be  given  to:  programs  provid¬ 
ing  for  loans  or  loan  guarantees  for  use  by 
institutions  and  organizations  in  making 
repayable  low-interest  rate  loans  to  individ¬ 
uals  in  friendly  foreign  countries  for  the 
purchase  of  small  farms,  the  purchase  of 
homes,  the  establishment,  equipment  and 
strengthening  of  small  independent  busi¬ 
ness  concerns,  purchase  of  tools  or  equip¬ 
ment  needed  by  individuals  for  carrying  on 
an  occupation  or  a  trade,  or  financing  the 
opportunity  for  individuals  to  obtain  prac¬ 
tical  education  in  vocational  and  occupa¬ 
tional  skills,  and  to  those  programs  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  development  which 
will  assist  in  carrying  out  and  in  preparing  a 
favorable  environment  for  such  programs. 
While  recognizing  that  special  requirements, 
differing  development  needs  and  political 
conditions  in  various  assisted  countries  will 
affect  the  priority  of  such  programs  and  of 
each  country’s  relative  ability  to  implement 
them,  it  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
each  such  assisted  country  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  give  adequate  recognition  to 
such  needs  of  the  people  in  the  preparation 
of  national  development  programs.’ 

“(c)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph 
the  following  new  sentence:  ‘It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that,  where  feasible,  the  United 
States  Government  invite  friendly  nations 
to  join  in  missions  to  consult  with  countries 
which  are  recipients  of  assistance  under  this 
part  on  the  possibilities  for  joint  action  to 
assure  the  effective  development  of  plans 
for  the  economic  development  of  such  re¬ 
cipient  countries  and  the  effective  use  of 
assistance  provided  them;  and  that  the 
President  may  request  the  assistance  of  in¬ 
ternational  financial  institutions  in  bringing 
about  the  establishment  of  such  missions.’ 

“Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 

“Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 

“Sec.  102.  Section  201  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  general  authority  with  respect  to 
development  loans,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“  ‘(e)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  not  allocate,  reserve,  earmark, 
commit,  or  otherwise  set  aside,  funds  aggre¬ 
gating  in  excess  of  $100,000  for  use  in  any 
country  under  this  title  unless  (1)  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  such  funds  has  been  received 
for  use  in  such  country  together  with  suffi¬ 
cient  information  and  assurances  to  indicate 
reasonably  that  the  funds  will  be  used  in 
an  economically  and  technically  sound  man¬ 
ner,  or  (2)  the  President  determines  with 
respect  to  each  such  allocation,  reservation, 
earmarking,  commitment,  or  set-aside  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  use  such 
funds  pursuant  to  multilateral  plans.’ 
“Title  II — Development  Grants  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Cooperation 

“Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development 
grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

“(a)  In  section  211,  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authority,  add  a  new  subsection  (c) 
as  follows: 

“  ‘(c)  Not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for 
programs  designed  to  promote  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  outside  the  United 
States  and  such  programs  may  be  carried 
out  only  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section.’ 

“(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  au¬ 
thorization,  strike  out  ‘1962’  and  ‘$380,000,- 
000’  and  substitute  ‘1963’  and  ‘$300,000,000’, 
respectively. 

“(c)  Strike  out  section  213,  which  relates 
to  atoms  for  peace. 
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“Title  III — Investment  Guaranties 

“Sec.  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guar¬ 
anties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Amend  section  221(b)  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows : 

“(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  ‘$1,000,- 
000,000’  in  the  proviso  and  substitute 
‘$1,300,000,000’. 

“(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  the  words 
preceding  the  first  proviso  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ‘where  the  President 
determines  such  action  to  be  important  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
assuring  against  loss  of  any  loan  investment 
for  housing  projects  with  appropriate  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  private  investor  in  the  loan 
risk  and  in  accordance  with  the  foreign  and 
financial  policies  of  the  United  States,  or 
assuring  against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  any  other  investment  due  to  such 
risks  as  the  President  may  determine,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President 
may  determine’. 

“(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  ‘$90,- 
000,000’  in  the  third  proviso  and  substitute 
‘$180,000,000’,  and  after  the  word  ‘guaranty’ 
insert  the  following:  ‘in  the  case  of  a  loan 
shall  exceed  $25,000,000  and  no  other  such 
guaranty’. 

“(b)  Amend  section  222,  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (d)  insert  *,  and  out 
of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
title’  before  the  period. 

“(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection 

(f): 

“‘(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  such  amounts, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title.’ 

“(c)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  in  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  ‘$10,- 
000,000’  in  the  second  sentence  and  sub¬ 
stitute  ‘$60,000,000.’ 

“(2)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out  ‘and  (e)’ 
and  substitute  ‘(e),  and  (f)’. 

“Title  IV — Surveys  of  Investment 
Opportunities 

“Sec.  105.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  surveys  of  investment  opportuni¬ 
ties,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘1962’  and 
‘$5,000,000’  and  substituting  ‘1963’  and  ‘$2,- 
000,000’,  respectively. 

“Alliance  for  Progress 

“Sec.  106.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  development  assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  title  VI, 
as  follows : 

“  ‘Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 

“  ‘Sec.  251.  General  Authority. — (a)  It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  historic, 
economic,  political,  and  geographic  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  American  peoples  and  Re¬ 
publics  are  unique  and  of  special  significance 
and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers  great 
hope  for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  relationships  among 
them.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  vigorous  measures  by  the  countries  and 
areas  of  Latin  America  to  mobilize  their  own 
resources  for  economic  development  and  to 
adopt  reform  measures  to  spread  the  benefits 
of  economic  progress  among  the  people  are 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  to  continued  significant  United 
States  assistance  thereunder.  The  President 
is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine 
in  order  to  promote  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  countries  and  areas  in  Latin 
America. 


“  ‘(b)  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title 
shall  be  directed  toward  the  development 
of  human  as  well  as  economic  resources.  In 
furnishing  assistance  under  this  title,  the 
President  shall  take  into  account  (1)  the 
principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  and  in  particular 
the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country 
or  area  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the 
vital  economic,  political,  and  social  concerns 
of  its  people  and  demonstrating  a  clear  de¬ 
termination  to  take  effective  self-help  meas¬ 
ures;  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed;  (3)  the 
consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to,  other  development  activities  be¬ 
ing  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  realizable  long-range  objectives;  and 
(4)  the  possible  effects  upon  the  United 
States  economy,  with  special  reference  to 
areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  as¬ 
sistance  involved.  In  making  loans  under 
this  title  from  funds  which  are  required  to 
be  used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and 
interest  in  United  States  dollars,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  take  into  account,  in  addition  to 
the  considerations  named  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  whether  financing  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free 
world  sources  on  reasonable  terms  and  the 
efforts  made  by  recipient  nations  to  repa¬ 
triate  capital  invested  in  other  countries  by 
their  own  citizens.  The  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tions  201(d),  202(b),  202(c),  and  204  shall 
be  applicable  to  such  loans,  and  they  shall 
be  made  only  upon  a  finding  of  reasonable 
prospects  of  repayment. 

“‘(c)  The  authority  of  section  614(a)  may 
not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  funds  made  available  for 
this  title  which  are  required  to  be  used  for 
loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest 
in  United  States  dollars,  and  the  authority 
of  section  610  may  be  used  to  transfer  such 
funds  only  to  funds  rqade  available  for  title 
I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I. 

“  ‘(d)  Iii  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of 
this  Act  and  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
President  shall,  when  requested  by  a  friendly 
country  and  when  appropriate,  assist  in  fos¬ 
tering  measures  of  agrarian  reform,  including 
colonization  and  redistribution  of  land,  with 
a  view  to  insuring  a  wider  and  more  equita¬ 
ble  distribution  of  the  ownership  of  land. 

“  ‘(e)  The  President  shall  not  allocate, 
reserve,  earmark,  commit,  or  otherwise  set 
aside,  funds  aggregating  in  excess  of  $100,000 
for  use  in  any  country  under  this  title  unless 
(1)  an  application  for  such  funds  has  been 
received  for  use  in  such  country  together  with 
sufficient  information  and  assurances  to  in¬ 
dicate  reasonably  that  the  funds  will  be  used 
in  an  economical  and  technically  sound  man¬ 
ner,  or  (2)  the  President  determines  with  re¬ 
spect  to  each  such  allocation,  reservation, 
earmarking,  commitment,  or  set-aside  that  it 
is  in  the  national  interest  to  use  such  funds 
pursuant  to  multilateral  plans. 

“‘(f)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this 
title,  consistently  with  and  for  the  purposes 
of  section  601(b)  (4)  of  this  Act,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  or  any  other 
departments  and  agencies  designated  by  the 
President  shall  provide  such  assistance  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  make 
effective  the  efforts  of  the  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

“  ‘Sec.  252.  Authorization. — There  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1963  through  1966,  not  to  exceed 
$600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year  which 
sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended  and  which,  except  for  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  be  avail¬ 


able  only  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal 
and  interest  in  United  States  dollars.  In 
presenting  requests  to  the  Congress  for 
authorizations  for  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1964  through  1966  to  carry  out  other 
programs  under  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
also  present  the  program  proposed  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  contained  in  this  section 
for  the  respective  fiscal  year. 

“  ‘Sec.  253.  Fiscal  Provisions. — All  receipts 
in  United  States  dollars  from  loans  made 
under  this  title  and  from  loans  made  for 
the  benefit  of  countries  and  areas  of  Latin 
America  under  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  section  203,  shall 
be  available  for  use  for  loans  payable  as  to 
principal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Such  receipts  and  other  funds  made  available 
under  this  title  for  use  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.’ 

"Chapter  3 — International  orangisations  and 
programs 

“Sec.  107.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  international  organizations  and 
programs,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘1962’ 
and  ‘$153,500,000’  and  substituting  ‘1963’ 
and  ‘$148,900,000’,  respectively. 

"Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 

“Sec.  108.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘1962’  and  ‘$465,000,000’  and 
substituting  ‘1963’  and  ‘$415,000,000’,  respec¬ 
tively. 

“ Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 

“Sec.  109.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

“(a)  Amend  subsection  (a)  by  striking 
out  ‘1962’  and  substituting  ‘1963’. 

“(b)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking 
out  ‘keep’  and  substituting  ‘provide  quar¬ 
terly  reports  to’  and  by  striking  out  ‘cur¬ 
rently  informed  of  the  use’  and  substituting 
‘on  the  programing  and  the  obligation’. 

"Chapter  6 — Assistance  to  agrarian 
economies 

“Sec.  110.  Section  461  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  assistance  to  countries  having 
agrarian  economies,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ‘In  such 
country  emphasis  shall  be  placed  also  upon 
programs  of  community  development  which 
will  promote  stable  and  responsible  govern¬ 
mental  institutions  at  the  local  level.’ 

“PART  II - INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND  SECURITY 

ACT  OF  1961 

Chapter  1 — Military  assistance 

“Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  In  section  506,  which  relates  to  con¬ 
ditions  of  eligibility,  add  the  following  new 
subsections : 

“  ‘(c)  The  President  shall  regularly  reduce 
and,  with  such  deliberate  speed  as  orderly 
procedure  and  other  relevant  considerations, 
including  prior  commitments,  will  permit, 
shall  terminate  all  further  grants  of  military 
equipment  and  supplies  to  any  country  hav¬ 
ing  sufficient  wealth  to  enable  it,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  President,  to  maintain  and 
equip  its  own  military  forces  at  adequate 
strength,  without  undue  burden  to  its  econ¬ 
omy. 

“‘(d)  Any  country  which  hereafter  uses 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  furnished 
such  country  under  this  Act,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  pred¬ 
ecessor  foreign  assistance  Act,  in  substan¬ 
tial  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
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ter  or  any  agreements  entered  into  pursuant 
to  any  of  such  Acts  shall  be  Immediately  in¬ 
eligible  for  further  assistance.' 

“(b)  In  section  507(a),  which  relates  to 
sales,  insert  ‘not  less  than’  before  ‘the  value’ 
in  the  first  sentence. 

‘‘(c)  In  section  507(b),  add  a  new  sen¬ 
tence  to  read  as  follows:  ‘No  sales  of  un¬ 
classified  defense  articles  shall  be  made  to 
the  government  of  any  economically  devel¬ 
oped  nation  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  unless  such  articles  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  available  for  purchase  by  such  nations 
from  commercial  sources  in  the  United 
States:  Provided,  however,  That  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  may  waive  the  provisions  of 
this  sentence  when  he  determines  that  the 
waiver  of  such  provisions  is  in  the  national 
interest.’ 

“(d)  In  section  510(a),  which  relates  to 
special  authority,  strike  out  ‘1962’  in  the 
first  and  second  sentences  and  substitute 
‘1963’. 

“PART  III 

"Chapter  1 — General  provisions 
“Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is  amend¬ 
ed  as  follows: 

“(a)  In  section  610,  which  relates  to  trans¬ 
fers  between  accounts,  designate  the  present 
language  as  subsection  (a)  and  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  subsection: 

“‘(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  in  sections  451,  510,  and  614  shall 
not  be  used  to  augment  appropriations  made 
available  pursuant  to  sections  636(g)  (1)  and 
637  or  used  otherwise  to  finance  activities 
which  normally  would  be  financed  from  ap¬ 
propriations  for  administrative  expenses.’ 

“(b)  In  section  611(a),  which  relates  to 
completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  strike 
out  ‘and  II’  and  substitute  ’,  n,  and  VI’. 

"(c)  Strike  out  section  618,  which  relates 
to  economic  assistance  to  Latin  America,  and 
substitute  a  new  section  618  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  618.  Use  op  Settlement  Receipts. — 
United  States  dollars  directly  paid  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 
Regarding  the  Settlement  of  Postwar  Eco¬ 
nomic  Assistance  to  Japan  may  be  appropri¬ 
ated  or  otherwise  made  available  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  in  any  appropriation  Act,  within  the 
limitations  of  part  I  of  this  Act,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  that  part.’ 

“(d)  Amend  section  620,  which  relates  to 
restrictions  on  assistance  to  certain  coun¬ 
tries,  as  follows: 

“(1)  Amend  the  first  sentence  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  to  read  as  follows:  ‘No  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  government  of  Cuba;  nor  shall  any  such 
assistance  be  furnished  to  any  country  which 
furnishes  assistance  to  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  of  Cuba  unless  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  assistance  is  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States.’ 

“(2)  Amend  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

“  ‘(c)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  un¬ 
der  this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  coun¬ 
try  which  is  indebted  to  any  United  States 
citizen  or  person  for  goods  or  services  fur¬ 
nished  or  ordered  where  (i)  such  citizen  or 
person  has  exhausted  available  legal  reme¬ 
dies,  which  shall  include  arbitration,  or  (ii) 
the  debt  is  not  denied  or  contested  by  such 
government,  or  (iii)  such  indebtedness  arises 
under  an  unconditional  guaranty  of  payment 
given  by  such  government,  or  any  predeces¬ 
sor  government,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  any  controlled  entity:  Provided, 
That  the  President  does  not  find -such  action 
contrary  to  the  national  security.’ 

“(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections: 
“‘(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  government  of  any  country  to 
which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  Act 
when  the  government  of  such  country  or  any 


governmental  agency  or  subdivision  within 
such  country  on  or  after  January  1,  1962 — 

“  ’  ( 1 )  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property 
owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned 
by  United  States  citizens,  or 

“  ‘(2)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discrimina¬ 
tory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions, 
which  have  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  ex¬ 
propriating,  or  otherwise  seizing  ownership 
or  control  of  property  so  owned, 
and  such  country,  government  agency  or 
government  subdivision  fails  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  (not  more  than  six  months 
after  such  action  or  after  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  this  subsection,  whichever  is 
later)  to  take  appropriate  steps,  which  may 
include  arbitration,  to  discharge  its  obliga¬ 
tions  under  international  law  toward  such 
citizen  or  entity,  including  equitable  and 
speedy  compensation  for  such  property  in 
convertible  foreign  exchange,  as  required  by 
international  law,  or  fails  to  take  steps  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes, 
exactions,  or  conditions,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  such  suspension  shall  continue  until  he 
is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  being 
taken  and  no  other  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section. 

“  ‘(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  Act,  as  amended,  (except  section 
214(b) )  to  any  Communist  country.  This  re¬ 
striction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any 
authority  contained  in  this  Act  unless  the 
President  finds  and  promptly  reports  to  Con¬ 
gress  that:  (1)  such  assistance  is  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States;  (2)  the 
recipient  country  is  not  controlled  by  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy;  and 
(3)  such  assistance  tfill  further  promote  the 
independence  of  the  recipient  country  from 
international  communism.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  phrase  “Communist 
country”  shall  include  specifically,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  the  following  countries: 

“  ‘Peoples  Republic  of  Albania, 

“  ‘Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 

“  ‘Peoples  Republic  of  China, 

“  ‘Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic, 

“  ‘German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Ger¬ 
many)  , 

“  ‘Estonia, 

“  ‘Hungarian  Peoples  Republic, 

“  ‘Latvia, 

“  ‘Lithuania, 

“  ‘North  Korean  Peoples  Republic, 

*  ‘North  Vietnam, 

“  ‘Outer  Mongolia-Mongolian  Peoples  Re¬ 
public, 

“  ‘Polish  Peoples  Republic, 

“  ‘Rumanian  Peoples  Republic, 

“  ‘Tibet, 

“  ‘Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia, 
“  ‘Cuba,  and 

“  ‘Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
“‘(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  monetary  assistance  shall  be  made 
available  under  this  Act  to  any  government 
or  political  subdivision  or  agency  of  such 
government  which  will  be  used  to  compen¬ 
sate  owners  for  expropriated  or  nationalized 
property  and,  upon  finding  by  the  President 
that  such  assistance  has  been  used  by  any 
government  for  such  purpose,  no  further  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to 
such  government  until  appropriate  reim¬ 
bursement  is  made  to  the  United  States  for 
sums  so  diverted. 

“‘(h)  The  President  shall  adopt  regula¬ 
tions  and  establish  procedures  to  insure  that 
United  States  foreign  aid  is  not  used  in  a 
manner  which,  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  promotes  or  assists  the 
foreign  aid  projects  or  activities  of  the  Com¬ 
munist-bloc  countries.’ 


"Chapter  2 — Administrative  provisions 
“Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions, 
is  amended  as  follows : 

“(a)  In  section  621,  which  relates  to  exer¬ 
cise  of  functions,  delete  ‘(a)’  and  strike  out 
subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e). 

“(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to 
statutory  officers,  by  striking  out  subsection 

(d)  and  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub¬ 
section  ‘(d)’,  inserting  in  paragraph  2(A)  of 
redesignated  subsection  (d)  *,  and  programs 
being  conducted  by  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  under  Public  Law  86-735,’ 
after  ‘Peace  Corps’,  and  inserting  in  para¬ 
graphs  (5)  and  (7)  of  redesignated  subsec¬ 
tion  (d)  ’,  and  Public  Law  86-735’  after  ‘part 
II  of  this  Act’. 

“(c)  Amend  section  625,  which  relates  to 
employment  of  personnel,  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  ‘seventy- 
six’  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  ‘one 
hundred  and  ten’. 

“(2)  In  subsection  (d)  add  the  following 
proviso  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para¬ 
graph  (2) :  *:  Provided  further.  That,  when¬ 
ever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  initially  assign  personnel 
under  this  paragraph  for  duty  within  the 
United  States  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two 
years  for  the  purpose  of  preparation  for  as¬ 
signment  outside  the  United  States;  how¬ 
ever,  the  authority  contained  in  this  proviso 
may  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to  more 
than  thirty  persons  in  the  aggregate.’ 

“(3)  Amend  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows : 

“‘(f)  Funds  provided  for  in  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  for  the  furnishing  of 
services  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
specific  projects  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obli¬ 
gated  for  the  services  of  personnel  employed 
by  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
(other  than  the  agencies  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  administering  part  I  or  part  II  of 
this  Act)  as  well  as  personnel  not  employed 
by  the  United  States  Government.’ 

“(d)  In  section  629(b),  which  relates  to 
status  of  personnel  detailed,  strike  out  ‘624 

(e) ’  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
‘624(d)’. 

“(e)  In  section  634(a),  which  relates  to 
reports  and  information,  insert  the  following 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence:  ‘and  on  progress  under  the  free¬ 
dom  of  navigation  and  nondiscrimination 
declaration  contained  in  section  102’. 

“(f)  (1)  In  section  634(d),  which  relates 
to  reports  and  information,  strike  out  ‘In 
January  of  each  year’  and  ‘preceding  twelve 
months’  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
‘At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year’  and  ‘fiscal 
year’,  respectively. 

“(2)  After  the  first  sentence  of  such  sec¬ 
tion  634(d)  Insert  the  following :  ‘There  shall 
also  be  included  in  the  presentation  material 
submitted  to  the  Congress  during  its  consid¬ 
eration  of  amendments  to  this  Act,  or  of  any 
Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  author¬ 
izations  contained  in  this  Act,  a  comparison 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  programs  and  ac¬ 
tivities  with  those  presented  to  the  Congress 
in  the  previous  year  and  an  explanation  of 
any  substantial  changes.’ 

“(g)  In  section  635(h),  which  relates  to 
general  authorities,  strike  out  ‘and  V’  and 
substitute  ‘,  V,  and  VI’  and  strike  out  ‘made’. 

“(h)  Amend  section  637,  which  relates  to 
administrative  expenses,  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  ‘1962’  and 
‘$50,000,000’  and  substitute  T963’  and  ‘$53,- 
000,000’,  respectively. 

“(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  ‘to  the 
Secretary  of  State’. 

"Chapter  3 — Miscelleneous  provisions 
“Sec.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  m  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
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which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Section  643,  which  relates  to  saving 
provisions,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub¬ 
section  (d). 

“(b)  Section  644(m) ,  which  relates  to  defi¬ 
nitions,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘as  grant 
assistance’  in  subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3) . 

"(c)  Section  645,  which  relates  to  unex¬ 
pended  balances  is  amended  by  inserting 
‘this  Act  or’  after  ‘pursuant  to’. 

“PART  IV - AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

“Sec.  401.  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  repealed, 
which  repeal  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contained  in  such  part. 

“Sec.  402.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  1, 
1956  (70  Stat.  890),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (a)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“‘(b)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  foreign 
countries  through  the  prompt  settlement  of 
certain  claims,  settle  and  pay  any  meritori¬ 
ous  claim  against  the  United  States  which  is 
presented  by  a  government  of  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  personal 
property  of,  or  personal  injury  to  or  death 
of,  any  national  of  such  foreign  country: 
Provided,  That  such  claim  is  not  cognizable 
under  any  other  statute  or  international 
agreement  of  the  United  States  and  can  be 
settled  for  not  more  than  $15,000  or  the  for¬ 
eign  currency  equivalent  thereof.’ 

“Sec.  403.  Section  102(a)(3)  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961  (Public  Law  87-256,  approved  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1961)  is  hereby  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  the  word  ‘abroad’  after  the  word  ‘ex¬ 
positions’.  The  amendment  made  by  this 
section  shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  any  fair  or.  exposition  within  the  United 
States  for  which  an  appropriation  has  been 
provided. 

“Sec.  404.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  au¬ 
thorizing  participation  in  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Union  (22  U.S.C.  276)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘An  appropriation  of  $48,000  annually  is 
authorized,  $21,000  of  which  shall  be  for  the 
annual  contributions  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  international  arbitration:  and 
$27,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary,  to  assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  of 
the  American  group  of  the  Interparliamen¬ 
tary  Union  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  an 
appropriation  is  made,  such  appropriation  to 
be  disbursed  on  vouchers  to  be  approved  by 
the  President  and  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  group’.” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Robert  B.  Chiperfield, 
Walter  H.  Judd, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.  W.  Fulbright, 

John  Sparkman, 

H.  H.  Humphrey, 

Mike  Mansfield, 

B.  B.  Hickenlooper, 

George  Aiken, 

Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement  of  the  Managers  on  the  Part 
of  the  House 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  of  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con¬ 


ferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  conference  report: 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment.  The  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 
Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  necessary 
conforming  changes,  the  differences  are 
noted  below. 

introduction 

The  House  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  2996) 
contained  an  authorization  of  $1,815,400,000 
for  fiscal  year  1963,  plus  $600  million  for 


discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  or 
religion  (sec.  101(a)) 

Section  101(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
contained  an  addition  to  the  fifth  paragraph 
of  the  statement  of  policy  in  section  102  of 
the  act  which  declared  that  any  attempt  by 
foreign  nations  to  make  distinctions  between 
American  citizens  because  of  race,  color,  or 
religion  in  the  granting  of  personal  or  com¬ 
mercial  access  or  in  the  exercise  of  any  other 
rights  available  to  American  citizens,  or  the 
use  by  any  such  nation  of  U.S.  assistance  to 
carry  out  any  program  or  activity  in  the 
course  of  which  discrimination  was  prac¬ 
ticed  against  any  U.S.  citizen  by  reason  of  his 
race,  color,  or  religion,  was  repugnant  to  our 
principles.  It  also  provided  that  these  prin¬ 
ciples  should  be  applied  in  all  negotiations 
with  any  foreign  nation  with  respect  to  any 
funds  appropriated  under  authority  of  the 
act  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
report  annually  on  the  measures  taken  to 
apply  these  principles. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  corresponding 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac¬ 
cepted  a  revision  of  the  provision  of  the 
House  amendment  which  constitutes  a  clear 
and  strong  declaration  of  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  distinctions  made  by 
foreign  nations  between  American  citizens 
because  of  race,  color,  or  religion  in  the 
granting  of  or  the  exercise  of  rights  to  which 
all  American  citizens  are  entitled. 

The  change  in  the  language  agreed  to 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  indication 
that  the  Congress  is  reconciled  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  affairs  or  that  it  is  opposed  to 
the  administration  of  U.S.  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  in  such  a  way  as  to  discourage  the 
violation  of  the  rights  of  all  American  citi¬ 
zens.  Strong  and  continuous  action  must 
be  taken  to  end  the  present  discriminations 
practiced  by  certain  countries  against  Amer- 
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each  of  fiscal  years  1964,  1965,  and  1966  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  an  authorization 
for  an  appropriation  of  $1,908,900,000  for 
fiscal  year  1963,  plus  $800  million  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1964,  1965,  and  1966  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  committee  of  conference  adjusted  the 
differences  in  amounts  as  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  and  agreed  on  a  total  authori¬ 
zation  for  fiscal  year  1963  of  $1,818,900,000 
plus  $600  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1964,  1965,  and  1966  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 


icans  with  respect  to  personal  and  commer¬ 
cial  access,  and  the  availability  of  U.S.  as¬ 
sistance  must  be  influenced  by  the  attitudes 
and  policies  of  its  recipients. 

Section  302(e)  of  the  bill  requires  an  an¬ 
nual  report  from  the  President  on  progress 
in  the  elimination  of  such  discriminations. 
international  development  and  assistance 

MISSIONS  (SEC.  101(C)) 

Section  101(c)  of  the  Senate  bill  added 
a  new  provision  at  the  end  of  the  statement 
of  policy  in  section  102  of  the  act  which  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  where  feasible,  the  U.S.  Government 
should  invite  friendly  nations  to  join  in  mis¬ 
sions  to  consult  with  countries  which  were 
recipients  of  assistance  under  part  I  on  the 
possibilities  for  joint  action  to  assure  the 
effective  development  of  plans  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  such  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  effective  use  of  assistance  pro¬ 
vided  them,  and  that  the  President  might 
request  the  assistance  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(World  Bank)  in  bringing  about  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  missions. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor¬ 
responding  provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
that  deleted  the  specific  reference  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  substituted  therefor  the 
reference  to  “international  financial  insti¬ 
tutions.”  This  phrase  is  not  intended  to  be 
limited  solely  to  banking  type  institutions. 
There  are  a  number  of  institutions  that 
may  be  equally  helpful  in  assisting  in  the 
establishment  of  the  missions  envisioned  in 
the  new  language.  Included  among  these 
are  the  Development  Assistance  Committee 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  and  Development,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  the  panel  of  experts 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Organization  of 


Foreign  assistance  funds,  fiscal  year  1963 


Activity 

Senate  bill 

House 

amendment 

Conference 

agreement 

Adjustment 
against  Senate 
bill 

Adjustment 
against  House 
amendment 

Development  grants,  sec.  212 . 

$300, 000, 000 

$300, 000, 000. 

$300, 000, 000 

Reserve  for  investment  guaran- 

tees,  sec.  222(f).  . . . . 

100, 000, 000 

(') 

(2) 

2 -$100,  000,  000 

(2) 

Investment  surveys,  see.  232 _ 

Alliance  for  Progress,  sec.  252: 

For  fiscal  year  1963 . .  _ 

5,  000,  000 

600,  000,  000 

1,  500, 000 

600,  000,  000 

2, 000, 000 

600, 000, 000 
1, 800, 000, 000 

148, 900, 000 
415,  000, 000 

-3, 000,  000 

+$500, 000 

For  fiscal  years  1964-66- . . 

International  organizations,  sec. 
302 _ _ 

2, 400, 000, 000 

148,900,  000 

1,  800, 000,  000 

148, 900,  000 
440,  000,  000 

-600, 000, 000 

Supporting  assistance,  sec.  402 _ 

400,  000,  000 

+15, 000, 000 

—25,  000,  000 

Contingency  fund,  sec.  451(a) . 

Administrative  expenses,  sec. 

.  300,000,000 

275,  000,  000 

300, 000, 000 

+25;  000;  000 

637(a) _ _ 

55,  000,  000 

50,  000, 000 

53, 000, 000 

-2, 000,  000 

+3, 000, 000 

Total _ 

Total  for  fiscal  year  1963 

4, 308, 900, 000 

3  3, 615, 400,  000 

3, 618, 900, 000 

-690, 000, 000 

+3,  500, 000 

only  (excludes  Alliance 
for  Progress  for  fiscal 

years  1964-66) _ _ 

1,908,900,000 

3  1,  815,  400,  000 

1, 818, 900, 000 

-90, 000, 000 

+3, 500, 000 

1  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  reported  $100,000,000.  Tiiis  was  amended  on  the  floor  to  provide  continuing 
authorization  with  no  amount  specified. 

2  The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  text  of  the  House  amendment  that  provides  a  continuing  authorization 
with  no  amount  specified. 

3  Totals  do  not  include  sums  authorized  for  reserve  for  investment  guarantees.  Senate  provided  $100,000,000; 
House  authorized  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 
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American  States  working  in  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  area. 

RESERVATION  t>F  DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  AND  ALLI¬ 
ANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  FUNDS  (SEC.  102  AND  SEC. 
106) 

Sections  102  and  105  of  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  prohibited  committing  or  setting  aside 
more  than  $50,000  in  development  loan  or 
Alliance  for  Progress  funds  for  use  in  any 
country  unless  an  application  for  such  funds 
had  been  received  with  sufficient  assurances 
to  indicate  that  the  funds  would  be  used  in 
a  sound  manner  or  the  President  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  was  in  the  national  interest 
to  use  such  funds  pursuant  to  multilateral 
plans. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provisions. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
provision  contained  in  the  House  amend¬ 
ment,  except  that  the  ceiling  limitation  on 
the  funds  which  might  be  allocated,  reserved, 
earmarked  or  committed  was  increased  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  increase  of  the  ceiling  is  not 
sufficiently  large  to  diminish  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  provision. 

HOUSING  GUARANTIES  (SEC.  104(A)(2)) 

Section  103(a)(2)  of  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  authorized  extended  risk  guaranties 
against  loss  “in  whole  or  in  part”  of  loan  in¬ 
vestments  for  housing  projects. 

Section  103(a)(2)  of  the  Senate  bill  au¬ 
thorized  extended  risk  guaranties  for  loan 
investment  for  housing  projects  “with  ap¬ 
propriate  participation  by  the  private  inves¬ 
tor  in  the  loan  risk.” 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language  in  the  belief 
that  the  requirement  of  "appropriate  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  private  investor”  provided 
a  desirable  safeguard  while  permitting  the 
loan  risk  insured  in  the  case  of  housing 
projects  to  approach  100  percent  only  when 
necessary. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
concurred  in  the  view  of  the  committee  of 
conference  that  it  should  be  possible  in  most 
instances  to  attract  loan  investment  in 
housing  projects  without  a  100-percent 
guaranty,  while  recognizing  that  flexibility 
was  necessary  to  deal  with  special  situations. 
It  is  understood  that  the  investor  may  seek 
other  security  for  the  portion  of  his  invest¬ 
ment  not  guaranteed  under  the  program. 

CEILING  ON  EXTENDED  RISK  GUARANTIES  OF  LOAN 
INVESTMENTS  (SEC.  104(a)(3)) 

Section  103(a)  (3)  of  the  Senate  bill  raised 
the  present  $10  million  ceiling  on  the  face 
value  of  any  guaranty  on  a  loan  investment 
which  might  be  covered  by  extended  risk 
guaranties  to  $25  million. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com¬ 
parable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision.  They  were 
persuaded  that  the  limitation  of  $10  million 
on  Individual  guaranties,  which  is  in  exist¬ 
ing  law,  has  the  effect  of  retarding  private 
Investment  in  less  developed  countries. 

Since  the  Government  guaranties  only 
part  of  each  investment  and  the  private 
investor  takes  the  risk  on  the  balance,  this 
amendment,  raising  the  ceiling  from  $10  to 
$25  million  on  individual  guaranties,  can 
be  expected  to  promote  private  development 
loans  that  are  bigger  than  the  $25  million 
limit  now  set  on  the  amount  of  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  guaranty. 

SURVEYS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  (SEC. 
105) 

Section  104  of  the  Senate  bill  authorized 
an  appropriation  of  $5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1963  for  investment  surveys. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $1.5  million  for  this  purpose. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
an  authorization  of  $2  million. 


The  1961  act  authorized  the  President  to 
encourage  the  undertaking  by  private  enter¬ 
prise  of  surveys  of  investment  opportunities 
in  less  developed  friendly  countries  by  agree¬ 
ing  to  share  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
these  surveys.  While  the  establishment  of 
the  program  has  been  slow,  inquiries  already 
total  more  than  100.  The  first  contract  was 
signed  recently.  Policy  guidance-  for  the 
program  has  been  revised  and  simplified 
forms  have  been  developed.  The  commit¬ 
tee  of  conference  recognized  that  activities 
in  the  private  sector  under  the  foreign  aid 
program  are  difficult  to  establish.  The  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  believe  that 
the  amount  authorized  will  be  adequate 
to  move  this  program  forward. 

REPATRIATION  OF  CAPITAL  UNDER  ALLIANCE  FOR 
PROGRESS  (SEC.  106) 

Section  105  of  the  Senate  bill  required  the 
President,  in  making  loans  under  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress,  to  take  into  account  the 
efforts  made  by  recipient  countries  to  repa¬ 
triate  capital  invested  in  other  countries 
by  their  own  citizens. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com¬ 
parable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Senate  language.  In  self-help 
measures  this  consideration  should  be  given 
a  high  priority. 

COMMERCE  COMMITTEE  FOR  ALLIANCE  FOR 
PROGRESS  (SEC.  106) 

Section  105  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
that  in  furnishing  assistance  under  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  title,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  or  any  other  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  designated  by  the 
President,  shall  provide  such  assistance  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
necessary  to  make  effective  the  efforts  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  House  version  contained  no  corre¬ 
sponding  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  version.  Within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  there  has  been 
established  a  Commerce  Committee  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Its  members  include 
prominent  citizens  in  the  business  commu¬ 
nity  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
Latin  American  area.  Their  functions  are 
advisory  in  character.  The  committee  of 
conference  commends  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  this  initiative.  The  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  can  be  an  important  cata¬ 
lyst  in  stimulating  greater  efforts  by  private 
business  in  contributing  to  the  success  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  AUTHORIZATION  (SEC. 

106) 

Section  105  of  the  Senate  bill  authorized 
an  appropriation  of  $600  million  for  fiscal 
year  1963  and  $800  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1964  through  1966  for  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $600  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1963  through  1966  for  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  figure  of  $600  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1964,  1965,  and  1966.  This  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  committee  of  conference  does 
not  indicate  any  lack  of  approval  of  or  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  lower  figure  reflects  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  factual  Justification  for.  the  $800 
million  figure  for  future  years.  Considera¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  increasing  the  authori¬ 
zation  when  there  is  tangible  evidence  that 
progress  in  the  program  makes  additional 
funds  necessary. 

PROHIBITION  OF  SUPPORT  TO  UNITED  NATIONS 

Section  106(b)  of  the  House  amendment 
prohibited  the  use  of  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  International  Organizations 
chapter  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  or 
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pursuant  to  any  other  law  for  loans  or  grants 
to  the  United  Nations  or  to  purchase  United 
Nations  bonds  until  all  U.N.  members  had 
paid  in  full  their  share  of  United  Nations 
expenses.  An  exception  to  this  limitation 
was  made,  permitting  U.S.  payment  of  its  as¬ 
sessed  share  of  United  Nations  expenses. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the 
elimination  of  the  House  provision.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  were 
convinced  that  this  provision  was  more  far 
reaching  in  its  effects  than  was  apparent  at 
the  time  of  its  consideration  by  the  House. 
Although  it  would  be  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  pay  its  regular  assess¬ 
ment  to  meet  United  Nations  expenses,  the 
United  States,  under  the  language  approved 
by  the  House,  could  not  make  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Children’s  Fund,  the  UffiT. 
technical  assistance  programs,  and  other 
U.N.  operations  which  are  entirely  dependent 
on  voluntary  contributions  from  U.N.  mem¬ 
bers,  as  long  as  any  U.N.  member  was  in  ar¬ 
rears  in  its  payments. 

Any  effectiveness  which  the  House  provi¬ 
sion  might  have  had  in  encouraging  U.N. 
members  friendly  to  the  United  States  to 
meet  their  arrearages  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  incentive  which  the  provision 
would  give  to  Communist  countries  to  refuse 
to  meet  their  payments  in  order  to  prevent 
U.S.  participation  in  United  Nations  activi¬ 
ties  of  which  the  Communist  nations  disap¬ 
prove.  The  amendment  would  thus  have  the 
effect  of  enhancing  the  power  and  influence 
of  obstructionist  Communist  countries  in 
the  United  Nations  and  correspondingly 
weakening  the  influence  of  the  United  States. 

The  five  permanent  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  have  the 
right  to  veto  a  proposed  Security  Council 
resolution. 

In  effect,  the  provision  of  the  House 
amendment  would  give  to  each  of  the  more 
than  100  U.N.  members  a  power  to  veto  the 
conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  through  the 
United  Nations  and  its  agencies. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 

(SEC.  108)  AND  FOR  CONTINGENCY  FUND 

(SEC.  109) 

Section  107  of  the  Senate  bill  authorized 
an  appropriation  of  $400  million  for  sup¬ 
porting  assistance  and  section  108  of  the 
Senate  bill  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
$300  million  for  the  contingency  fund. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $440  million  for  supporting 
assistance  and  an  appropriation  of  $275  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  contingency  fund. 

Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
rather  than  splitting  the  difference  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  figures  in  each 
case,  accepted  a  compromise  by  which  the 
authorization  for  supporting  assistance  was 
reduced  by  $25  million  (from  $440  million 
in  the  House  amendment  to  $415  million) 
and  the  authorization  for  the  contingency 
fund  contained  in  the  House  amendment 
was  increased  by  $25  million  (from  $275 
million  to  $300  million) . 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  argument  that  this  compro¬ 
mise,  which  does  not  increase  the  total  au¬ 
thorization  approved  by  the  House,  by 
placing  in  the  contingency  fund  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  total  funds  authorized, 
gives  greater  assurance  that  such  funds  will 
be  effectively  used  if  unforeseen  develop¬ 
ments  occur. 

PROVISION  ON  GRANTS  OF  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT 
AND  SUPPLIES  (SEC.  201(a)) 

Section  201(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  required 
the  President  to  reduce  and  terminate  with 
deliberate  speed  grants  of  military  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  to  any  country  having 
sufficient  wealth  to  enable  it  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  President  to  maintain  its  own  mili¬ 
tary  forces  without  undue  burden  to  its 
economy. 
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The  House  amendment  contained  no  com¬ 
parable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision.  They  con¬ 
curred  in  the  position  taken  by  the  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  that  a  more 
vigorous  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage 
those  foreign  governments  which  have  at¬ 
tained  a  high  level  of  prosperity  to  assume 
larger  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
and  equipment  of  their  own  military  forces. 
They  do  not  consider  the  provision  to  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  statement  of  policy  con¬ 
tained  in  section  502  of  the  act,  which  urges 
the  expansion  of  multilateral  programs  of 
coordinated  procurement,  research,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  development,  particularly  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

CONDITIONS  OP  ELIGIBILITY  (SEC.  201(a)) 

Section  201(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
provided  that  any  country  which  hereinafter 
used  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
furnished  such  country  under  this  act,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
or  any  predecessor  foreign  assistance  act, 
where  such  use  was  in  violation  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  military  assistance  chapter  or 
any  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  any 
of  such  acts,  should  be  immediately  ineligible 
for  further  assistance. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  provision  with  an  amendment  which 
provided  that  in  order  for  the  section  to  be¬ 
come  operative  there  must  be  a  “substantial" 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  military 
assistance  chapter  or  applicable  agreements. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  make 
clear  that  minor  instances  of  diversion  or  im¬ 
proper  uses  would  not  work  to  make  countries 
ineligible  for  further  military  assistance. 

PROHIBITION  ON  INCREASING  FUNDS  FOR  AD¬ 
MINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  (SEC.  301(a)) 

Section  301(b)  of  the  Senate  bill  prohibit¬ 
ed  the  use  of  the  President’s  special  authori¬ 
ties  to  increase  funds  made  available  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  under  the  act. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com¬ 
parable  provision. 

Starting  in  1955,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  use  the  transfer  authority  to  increase 
administrative  funds.  In  1959  Congress 
adopted  a  prohibition  on  such  transfers. 
When  the  act  was  rewritten  last  year,  this 
prohibition  was  omitted  at  the  request  of 
the  executive  branch,  owing  to  the  extensive 
reorganization  that  was  in  process.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year,  the  transfer  and  special 
discretionary  authorities  of  the  act  (secs.  610 
and  614)  have  been  used  to  transfer  $5  mil¬ 
lion  from  the  contingency  fund  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  funds. 

The  committee  of  conference  regards  this 
transfer  authority  to  increase  administrative 
funds  as  no  longer  necessary.  Therefore,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted 
the  language  of  the  Senate  bill. 

At  the  same  time  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  agreed  to  an  authorization  of 
$53  million  for  administrative  expenses,  an 
increase  of  $3  million  over  that  contained  in 
the  House  amendment  and  $2  million  less 
than  that  in  the  House  bill. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  COUNTRIES  ASSISTING  CUBA  (SEC. 

301 (d) (1) ) 

Section  301(c)  of  the  House  amendment 
prohibited  assistance  under  the  act  to  any 
country  which  assisted  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Cuba  unless  the  President  deter¬ 
mined  that  such  assistance  was  in  the  na¬ 
tional  and  hemispheric  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  provision  with  two  clarifying  amend¬ 
ments.  The  first  makes  clear  that  the  Presi¬ 


dent  has  discretion  when  he  determines  it 
to  be  in  the  national  interest  to  give  assist¬ 
ance  to  countries  furnishing  assistance  to 
Cuba  but  that  this  section  does  not  grant 
such  discretion  with  respect  to  giving  aid  to 
Cuba. 

The  phrase  “and  hemispheric  interest”  was 
eliminated  because  the  President  might  find 
that  assistance  to  a  country  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  was  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest  but  would  not  necessarily  affect  the 
hemispheric  interest  of  the  United  States. 

COLLECTION  OP  PRIVATE  DEBTS  (SEC.  301  (d)  (2)  ) 

Section  301(e)(1)  of  the  Senate  bill 
amended  section  620(c)  of  the  act  to  prohibit 
assistance  to  any  country  which  was  in¬ 
debted  to  a  U.S.  citizen  for  goods  or  services 
furnished  or  ordered  where  (1)  the  citizen 
had  exhausted  legal  remedies  including  ar¬ 
bitration,  or  (2)  the  debt  was  not  denied  by 
the  government,  or  (3)  the  debt  arose  under 
an  unconditional  guaranty  of  payment  by  the 
government  or  any  predecessor  government, 
provided  the  President  did  not  find  such  ac¬ 
tion  contrary  to  the  national  security. 

The  House  amendment  (sec.  301  (d) ) 
amended  section  620(c)  of  the  act  to  prohibit 
assistance  to  any  country  which  was  in¬ 
debted  to  a  U.S.  citizen  for  goods  or  services 
furnished  or  ordered  where  the  citizen  had 
exhausted  legal  remedies  and  either  the  gov¬ 
ernment  did  not  deny  the  debt  or  the  debt 
arose  under  an  unconditional  guaranty  of 
payment  by  the  government  or  any  predeces¬ 
sor  government. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Senate  provision  with  a  clarifying 
amendment.  The  words  “or  person”  were 
added  to  the  words  “United  States  citizen” 
when  it  occurs  in  order  to  make  clear  that 
corporations  and  other  business  entities  were 
included. 

The  Senate  language  included  a  reference 
to  arbitration  not  contained  in  the  House 
amendment  which  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  believe  will  give  added  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  American  businessman. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  COUNTRIES  WHICH  EXPROPRIATE 
AMERICAN  PROPERTY  (SEC.  301(d)(3)) 

Section  301(e)(2)  of  the  Senate  bill  pro¬ 
hibited  assistance  under  the  act  to  any 
country  which  expropriated  American  prop¬ 
erty  after  January  1,  1962,  or  had  imposed 
discriminatory  conditions  on  such  property 
and  had  failed  within  6  months  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  discharge  its  obligations 
under  internatioal  law  to  the  owner  includ¬ 
ing  payment  in  foreign  exchange.  No  waiver 
of  the  provision  was  permitted. 

The  House  amendment  (sec.  302(e))  pro¬ 
hibited  assistance  under  the  act  to  any 
country  which  had  expropriated  American 
property  after  January  1,  1962,  or  had  im¬ 
posed  discriminatory  conditions  which  had 
the  effect  of  expropriating  such  property  and 
had  failed  within  6  months  to  take  appro¬ 
priate  steps  to  discharge  its  obligations  as 
required  by  international  law.  No  waiver 
of  the  provision  was  permitted. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
the  House  language  with  two  minor 
amendments.  The  first  specifies  that  the 
appropriate  steps  to  be  taken  “may  include 
arbitration”.  The  second  qualifies  the 
“obligations”  of  the  expropriating  country 
toward  U.S.  citizens  or  entities  as  obliga¬ 
tions  “under  international  law.” 

ASSISTANCE  TO  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 
(SEC.  301  (d)  (3)  ) 

The  Senate  bill  (sec.  301(e))  prohibited 
assistance  under  the  act  and  sales  and 
gifts  of  commodities  under  Public  Law  480 
to  countries  known  to  be  dominated  by 
communism  and  Marxism,  and  denied  au¬ 
thority  to  waive  this  prohibition.  It  fur¬ 
ther  stated  that  this  prohibition  should 
not  be  deemed  to  prohibit  assistance  under 
Public  Law  480  if  the  President  made  cer¬ 
tain  enumerated  findings. 
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The  House  amendment  prohibited  assist¬ 
ance  under  the  act  to  Communist  countries 
and  provided  that  the  prohibition  might 
not  be  waived  unless  the  President  made 
certain  enumerated  findings.  It  also  in¬ 
cluded  a  specific  listing  of  Communist 
countries. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
the  House  provision  with  an  amendment 
which  permits  the  continuation  of  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies  to  assist  the  American 
Research  Hospital  for  Children  in  Krakow, 
Poland,  being  constructed  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  section  214(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

PROHIBITION  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  PAY  COMPEN¬ 
SATION  FOR  EXPROPRIATED  PROPERTY  (SEC. 

301 (d) (3) ) 

Section  301(e)  of  the  House  amendment 
prohibited  use  of  monetary  assistance  under 
the  act'  to  compel-' sate  owners  for  expro¬ 
priated  or  nationalized  property,  and,  on  a 
finding  thr.t  such  funds  had  been  diverted 
for  this  purpose,  prohibited  assistance  to 
the  country  until  reimbursement  was  made 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  correspond¬ 
ing  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
the  House  pro  -ision  with  a  clarifying 
amendment  which  substituted  “the  Presi¬ 
dent”  for  “the  Administrator,”  which  made 
reference  to  “such  assistance”  rather  than 
“such  funds”  and  substituted  the  word 
“used”  for  the  word  “diverted”. 

EXPECTED  POSITIONS  (302(C)(1)) 

Section  302(c)  (1)  of  the  Senate  bill  in¬ 
creased  to  125  the  number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed  to  administer  part  I  or  coordinate 
part  I  and  part  n  of  the  act,  who  might  be 
appointed  or  removed  without  regard  to  any 
law. 

The  House  amendment  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  such  persons  to  100. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  compromise  figure  of  110,  an 
increase  of  10  above  the  number  authorized 
by  the  House  amendment  and  a  decrease  of 
15  below  the  number  authorized  by  the 
Senate  bill. 

REPORTS  ON  DEPARTURES  FROM  ILLUSTRATIVE 
PROGRAMS  (SEC.  302(f)) 

Section  302(f)  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  634(d)  of  the  act  in  two 
respects: 

(1)  it  changed  the  present  requirement 
of  that  section  for  a  report  to  Congress  in 
January  of  each  year  on  assistance  furnished 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months  which 
differed  substantially  from  the  presentation 
to  Congress  to  a  requirement  for  such  a  re¬ 
port  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  covering 
that  fiscal  year;  and 

(2)  It  required  that  there  be  included  in 
the  annual  presentation  to  the  Congress  a 
comparison  of  current  fiscal  year  programs 
and  activities  with  those  presented  in  the 
previous  year  and  an  explanation  of  any 
changes. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provisions. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
language  of  the  House  amendment  with  one 
modification.  The  word  “substantial”  was 
inserted  before  “changes”  to  indicate  that 
minor  adjustments  in  particular  programs 
need  not  be  reported.  It  is  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  committee  of  conference  that 
program  changes  in  excess  of  $50,000  are  to 
be  included  in  the  scope  of  the  new  language. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSE  AUTHORIZATION 
(SEC.  203  (h)  ) 

Section  302(g)(1)  of  the  Senate  bill  au¬ 
thorized  an  appropriation  of  $55  million  for 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
expenses  for  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  House  amendment  (sec.  302(h))  au¬ 
thorized  an  appropriation  of  $50  million 
for  this  purpose. 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  an  authorization  of  $53  million. 
The  increase  over  the  amount  contained  in 
the  House  amendment  must  be  considered 
in  conjunction  with  the  prohibition  upon 
transfer  of  funds  from  other  sections  of  the 
law  into  the  administrative  funds  provided 
in  section  301(b)  of  the  bill. 

INTERNATIONAL  FAIRS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(SEC.  403) 

Section  403  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex¬ 
change  Act  of  1961  so  as  to  confine  the  au¬ 
thority  of  that  act  for  U.S.  participation  in 
international  fairs  to  those  held  abroad. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor¬ 
responding  language. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language.  This  makes 
clear  that  U.S.  participation  in  fairs  is 
limited  to  fairs  held  abroad.  This  conforms 
to  the  long-established  practice  by  which 
Congress  authorizes  on  an  individual  basis 
U.S.  participation  in  major  fairs  held  in  this 
country. 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION  (404) 

Section  404  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
the  act  authorizing  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  to  increase  from 
$18,000  to  $21,000  the  amount  of  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  contributions  to  .the  Bureau  of  the 
Union  and  to  decrease  correspondingly  the 
amount  available  for  expenses  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  group  in  the  Union  from  $30,000  to 
$27,000. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor¬ 
responding  provision. 

For  the  past  3  years  and  for  fiscal  year 
1963,  the  amount  required  for  contributions 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  has  been  $21,000,  not  $18,000.  The 
contribution  amount  is  raised  by  this 
amendment  to  the  amount  actually  required 
to  meet  the  U.S.  obligation. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Robert  B.  Chiperfield, 
Walter  H.  Judd, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


TO  PERMIT  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

ARMED  FORCES  TO  ACCEPT  FEL¬ 
LOWSHIPS,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  OR 

GRANTS 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  7727)  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to/ 
permit  members  of  the  Armed  Forcj 
to  accept  fellowships,  scholarships Vor 
grants,  with  Senate  amendments  there¬ 
to,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  Hfe  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senqto  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  “^Notwithstand¬ 
ing”  and  insert  “  ‘  (a)  Notwithstanding”. 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines/fl,  12,  and  13  and 
insert: 

“  ‘However,  the  benefits  of  such  a  fellow¬ 
ship,  scholarship,  or /grant  may  be  accepted 
by  the  member  in  a^aition  to  his  pay  and  al¬ 
lowances  only  to  We  extent  that  those  bene¬ 
fits  would  be  conferred  upon  him  if  the 
education  or  twining  contemplated  by  that 
fellowship,  sonolarship,  or  grant  were  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 
In  aditionr  if  such  a  benefit,  in  cash  or  in 
kind,  is/ for  travel,  subsistence,  or  other 
expenses,  an  appropriate  reduction  shall  be 
mad  (/from  any  payment  that  is  made  for  the 
sarng  purpose  to  the  member  by  the  United 
Stjaes  incident  to  his  acceptance  of  the  fel¬ 
lowship,  scholarship,  or  grant. 


‘“(b)  Each  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  accepts  a  fellowship,  scholarship,  or 
grant  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
shall,  before  he  is  permitted  to  undertake 
the  education  or  training  contemplated  by 
that  fellowship,  scholarship,  or  grant,  agree 
in  writing  that,  after  he  completes  the  edu¬ 
cation  or  training,  he  will  serve  on  active 
duty  for  a  period  at  least  three  times  the 
length  of  the  period  of  the  education  or 
training.’;  and”. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  this 
bill  will  increase  the  number  of  service¬ 
men  or  those  eligible  for  service  who 
may  accept  educational  grants,  grants 
by  foundations  of  one  kind  or  another? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  It  may  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  not  very  much.  There  are  only 
a  very  small  number  of  these  men  being 
assigned  under  the  program  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  This  bill  will  not  increase  the 
number  very  much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Specifically;  what  is  the 
urpose  of  the  bill? 

!r.  PHILBIN.  The  purpose  of  this^ 
bilMs  to  authorize  members  of  the  armec 
services  to  do  just  what  civilian  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Government  are  entitled 
to  do  may  by  law;  that  is,  take  higher 
training  in  universities,  here  and/abroad 
under  various  programs,  Foundation 
plans,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  GROSSsb  That  isy'to  accept 
Rhodes  Scholarships,  Ford  Foundation 
grants  for  scholarships, cetera? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Tha^is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.^peaker,  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  gentlem/n\he  $64  question. 
Is  Pete  Dawkins  anil  playing  rugby  over 
in  England  instefm  of  doing  his  obligated 
service?  He  /was  a  graduate  of  the 
U.S.  Military/Academy.  Is  he  still  over 
in  London,  living  high  on  the  hog,  under 
one  of  these  scholarships?  Why  is  he 
not  down  at  Fort  Benning  doing  h\mili- 
tary  service,  as  he  ought  to  be? 

Mp:  PHILBIN.  I  cannot  answer  Che 
genueman’s  question.  I  do  not  knov 
Whether  he  is  there  or  not;  I  think  he' 
.ay  be  there.  He  is  a  very  fine  young 
man  and  is  serving  his  country  faith¬ 
fully  and  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  dougt  that  he 
is  a  fine  young  man.  But  it  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  well  for  these  graduates  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  or  any  other 
service  academy  to  get  busy  and  do  their 
service  and  then  go  to  these  foreign  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  for  higher  learning. 
I  am  opposed  to  this  business  of  Military 
Academy  graduates  spending  2  years  or  4 
years  at  Oxford  or  some  other  educa¬ 
tional  institution  in  a  foreign  land  be¬ 
fore  meeting  at  least  some  of  their  serv¬ 
ice  obligation.  I  hope  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  will  give 
some  attention  to  this  matter.  There  is 
no  hesitancy  in  taking  the  18-  or  20-year- 
olds  who  graduate  from  high  schools 
and  universities  and  putting  them  in 
military  service.  Let  us  get  some  serv¬ 
ice  from  these  people  before  sending 
them  to  institutions  of  high  learning,  or 
whatever  they  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva¬ 
tion  of  objection. 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection/ 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  wpfe  con¬ 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  y&s  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  OF  TfiE  ARMY 
DOUGLAS  M/fc ARTHUR 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  qnanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  odnsideration  of  the  con¬ 
current  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  347) 
tendering  tho’thanks  of  Congress  to  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  ,  Army  Douglas  MacArthur. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Jsenate  concurring).  That  the  thanks 
and//appreciation  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Anferican  people  are  hereby  tendered  to  Gen- 
<al  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  in  rec- 
>gnition  of  his  outstanding  devotion  to  the 
American  people,  his  brilliant  leadership  dur¬ 
ing  and  following  World  War  II,  and  the 
unsurpassed  affection  held  for  him  by  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
which  has  done  so  much  to  strengthen  the 
ties  of  friendship  between  the  people  of  that 
nation  and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  shall  not  ob¬ 
ject,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  on  submitting  this 
resolution.  This  resolution  was  reported 
out  by  imanimous  action  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Armed  Services.  I  think  this  is 
a  recognition  of  the  services  of  General 
MacArthur  that  is  long  overdue.  I  hope 
this  concurrent  resolution  will  be  agreed 
to  unanimously. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
this  resolution  will  be  adopted  unani¬ 
mously.  Douglas  MacArthur  is  one  of 
the  greatest  military  captains  of  all  his¬ 
tory.  His  superlative  strategy  during 
forld  War  II  and  in  Korea  saved  this 
Ltion  and  the  free  world  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  lives. 

The  genius  of  a  truly  great  general  is 
marked  by  his  ability  to  accomplish  the 
objective  with  a  minimum  loss  of  lives 
and  resources — also  by  his  ability  to  pre¬ 
vent  war  altogether.  Douglas  MacAr¬ 
thur  possessed  to  a  maximum  degree  this 
genius.  General  MacArthur  could  fore¬ 
see  the  coming  of  World  War  II  and  des¬ 
perately,  as  Chief'of  Staff,  provided  for  a 
bare  nucleus  around  which  our  magnif¬ 
icent  armies  of  World  War  II  were  built. 

If  we  had  listened\to  MacArthur  in 
the  1930’s  on  preparedness,  we  might 
have  prevented  war  through  strength. 
Had  we  listened  to  MacArtftur’s  warnings 
in  the  Pacific,  we  would  not  have  been 
caught  unprepared  and  mighrshave  pre¬ 
vented  war  with  Japan  through  strength. 

General  MacArthur  could  see\n  the 
1920’s  and  1930’s  the  advantage  oftoon- 
trolling  the  air  in  the  next  war.  I  nave 
always  believed  that  General  MacArtmn- 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Gen.  Billy  Mit\ 
chell.  They  were  beneath  the  surface 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  began  debate  ony&gricultur&l  appropriation  bill.  House  agreed 
to  conference  report  on  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  House  subcommittee  reporte 
bill  for  housing  for  elderly  iiy'rural  areas.  House  received  conference  report  on 
Treasury-Post  Office  appropriation  bill.  Rep.  Cool^ey  submitted  measure  to  increase 
period  in  which  hearings  and/reports  will  be  available  before  consideration  of 
appropriation  bills. 

HOUSE 

i  J 

1.  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1963.  Began  debate  on  ^is  bill,  H.  R.  12648. 
pp.  13589-621, 

Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

By  RensWhitten,  to  remove  funds  for  screwworm  eradication  \n  the  Southwest 
(funds  fox  this  purpose  were  included  in  the  Second  SupplementaVAppropriation 

Bill ,  ,i962) .  pp.  13608-9  \ 

By  Rep.  Reuss,  to  provide  that  no  portion  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  may  be  used  to  provide  financial  or  technical 
Ysistance  for  drainage  on  wetlands,  p.  13611 

f  -  A  _  «  ......  ..  r  *•.  ,  it  : 

V  1  .  •  *.  •  •  i  '.j  •  ...  .  \  .  • 1  •  |  .  ’  .  kt  t  V  • 

^Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Michel,  by  a  vote  of  58  to  108,  to  provide  that  no  portion  of  t^e 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  may  be  used  fc 
payments  on  diverted  acreage  where  other  conservation-type  payments  are  beingv 
received,  pp.  13611-3 
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By  Rep.  Pelly,  to  provide  that  no  portion  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  th 


Office  of  Information  shall  be  used  for  bulletins  or  publications  relating 
sewing,  pp.  13613-4 

By  Rep.  Michel,  by  a  vote  of  94  to  133,  to  provide  that  of  the  amount  'autho¬ 
rized  to  be  borrowed  for  REA  electrification  loans,  not  to  exceed  $150, (  ),000 
be  used  for  generation  and  transmission  loans,  pp.  13614-20 


2.  FOREIGN  AID.  By  a  vote  of  221  to  162,  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.2996, 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President 
pp.  13574-88,  13624 


3.  HOUSING.  TheXSubcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  vote* 
to  report  to  che  full  committee  H.  R.  12628,  to  authorize  ^/program  of  housing 
for  the  elderl/dn  rural  areas,  p.  D627 


4.  TREASURY-POST  OFFICE.  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1963.  ReceivecT  the  conference  report 

on  this  bill,  H.  R.\o526  (H.  Rept.  2028)  (p.  13621)  ./This  bill  includes 
appropriations  for  th\  Budget  Bureau,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Emergency 
Fund  for  the  President \funds  for  the  President  far  management  improvement  in 
the  executive  agencies,  and  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela¬ 
tions.  \  / 

5.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Kearns  inserted  the  testimony  of  the  vice-president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Busines/  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
"on  the  steps  being  taken  by  t he\De part man t  of  Commerce  to  expand  exports  and 
to  improve  services  to  American  exporte/s  at  home  and  abroad."  pp.  13630-2 


6.  AREA  REDEVELPPMENT .  Rep.  Moore  inserted  an  editorial  commending  a  grant  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  |&r\  tourist  center  at  Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va. 
pp.  13633-4 


SENATE 


7.  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM.  The  y  C.  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 
report)  S.  3314,  to  amenc^the  D.  C.  Public  Schodd.  Food  Services  Act.  p.  D625 
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8.  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  ^Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Reife\  discussing  a  recent  soil 
and  water  seminaiyln  South  Dakota  and  inserting  an  address,  "The  Seminar  as 
Viewed  From  Washington."  pp.  A5665-6 


9.  PERSONNEL.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Lane  inserting  his  statement  in  support 
of  H.  R.  390/,  to  increase  the  annuities  of  retired  Federal  employees.  p.A5669 


10.  TEXTILES ./ Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Hemphill  inserting  an  editorial,  "Will 
Washington  Dump  the  Textile  Industry?"  p.  A5674 


11.  FISCAL  POLICY.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Rousselot  inserting  two  Editorials, 
"c*5end  Our  Way  to  Prosperity?  Deepest  Depression  Feared  if  Unsound  Counsel 
revails,"  and,  "The  Economic  Debate."  pp.  A5676-7 


12/  LUMBER  INDUSTRY.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Sikes  inserting  an  article  criti¬ 
cizing  USDA  timber  sales,  "Selling  Public  Timber."  pp.  A5684-5 


13.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Broomfield  inserting  an  editorial 
criticizing  the  Secretary,  "A  Farm  PlanToo  Good  for  Freeman's  Liking."  p.A5688 


House  of  Representatives 


The  House  naet  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  ChaplairkRev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  theSJollowing  prayer: 

I  John  5:  4:  This  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  wotdd,  even  our  faith. 

Almighty  God,  grant  that,  as  we  daily 
grapple  with  the  perplexing  problems  of 
life,  we  may  lay  hold  or\those  spiritual 
resources  which  Thou  nH^t  placed  at 
our  disposal  and  appropriate  them  by 
faith.  \ 

Enlarge  our  capacity  for  growth  in  a 
faith  which  can  never  be  eclipsed  ox- 
extinguished  by  those  dark  clouds  of 
atheism  and  agnosticism,  of  cynlffism 
and  confusion,  which  sometimes  hoyer 
over  us  and  haunt  us. 

May  the  solemn  oath  of  office,  which' 
we  have  taken,  be  a  vow  of  dedication 
and  devotion,  inspiring  us  to  realize  that 
we  never  read  the  meaning  of  our  high 
calling  aright  until  we  pursue  it  faith¬ 
fully  and  without  fear. 

Hear  us  in  Christ’s  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


Tuesday,  July  24,  1962 

S.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  of  Alaska,  ,  to  undertake 
studies  and  surveys  relative  to  a  highway 
construction  program  for  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  fi-om  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles : 

H.R.  1700.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jaime 
Abejuro; 

H.R.  2187.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Augustin 
Ramirez-Trejo; 

H.R.  2198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Sepulveda  Abarca; 

H.R.  6374.  An  act  to  clarify  the  application 
of  the  Government  Employees  Training'  Act 
with  respect  to  payment  of  expensea/of  at¬ 
tendance  of  Government  employees/at  cer¬ 
tain  meetings,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  347.  Concurrent' resolution 
tendering  the  thanks  of  Cong/ess  to  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Army  Douglas  Ma/Arthur. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills/and  a  joint  res¬ 
olution  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  o y  the  House  is  re¬ 
quested  : 

S.  919.  An  act  amend  section  9(b)  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  pernicious 
political  activvaes”  (the  Hatch  Political 
Activities  Act y  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  the  Civja  Service  Commission  impose  no 
penalty  leafe  than  90  days’  suspension  for 
any  viohyuon  of  section  9  of  the  act; 

S.  188*'  An  act  to  encourage  the  creation 
or  original  ornamental  designs  of  useful 
articles  by  protecting  the  authors  of  such 
designs  for  a  limited  time  against  unauthor¬ 
ized  copying;  and 


THE  LATE  BRYANT  THOMAS 
CASTELLOW 

(Mr.  FORRESTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  a  magnificent  American,  a  great 
constitutionalist,  a  rugged  individualist, 
and  a  most  respected  Member  of  thii 
great  body,  dropped  the  working  tools 
this  life  and  passed  on  to  meet  his  Mailer. 
The  one  I  refer  to  was  Hon.  Buy  ant 
lomas  Castellow.  Mr.  Castellow  was 
bom  on  a  farm  in  Quitman  Courtly,  Ga„ 
July\29,  1876.  He  attended  /the  local 
school^.  Mei-cer  University,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Law  School  or  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia  in  1897.  He  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  than  year  in  Fort 
Gaines,  Ga\nd,  endowed  with  a  splen¬ 
did  mind  amrbeing  a/tireless  worker,  he 
met  with  one  sWicegs  after  another. 

Mr.  Castellow  Ws  solicitor  of  the  Clay 
County  court  in  and  1901  and  judge 
of  that  coux-t /irom\1901  to  1905.  He 
was  solicitor  General  af  the  Pataula  cir¬ 
cuit  from  January  1,  1913,  until  his  resig¬ 
nation  onyOctober  7,  1932v  occasioned  by 
his  electron  to  the  U.S.  Ctogress  to  fill 
the  Vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
that  distinguished  former  Congressman, 
Hoy Charles  R.  Crisp. 

congressman  Castellow  served  with 
ilstinction  until  January  3,  1937,\vhen 
Tie  voluntarily  retired  to  private  li: 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Castelftyv 
was  one  of  the  great  men  of  this  age. 
was  far  ahead  of  his  time,  as  reference 
to  his  speeches  made  on  this  floor  will 
vividly  demonstrate.  Congressman  Cas¬ 
tellow  eloquently  warned  against  many  of 
our  foreign  entanglements,  the  danger 
arising  from  a  centralized  government, 
and  particularly  he  warned  against  ex¬ 
cessive  Federal  spending. 

All  the  predictions  that  were  made  by 
this  learned  and  devoted  man  have  cer¬ 
tainly  come  to  pass.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
remains  of  this  great  public  servant  are 
being  interred  in  his  hometown,  the  fine 
little  city  of  Cuthbert,  Ga.,  tomorrow. 

The  people  of  the  Third  District  of 
Georgia,  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  will  long  remember  with  grati¬ 
tude  the  service  of  this  devoted  man  to 
mankind.  I  am  immensely  proud  of  his 
record.  I  grieve  with  his  devoted  wife 
and  splendid  daughter,  Mrs.  Aaron  Ford, 
over  the  loss  of  this  noble  husband  and 
father. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  anyrertain  that  this 
great  legislative  bo<y  has  been  enriched 
by  his  service  hery and  I  want  his  fine 
wife  and  daughteyro  know  that  his  name 
will  always  be  Recalled  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  with/affection  and  pride. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  wjuch  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  life/ service,  and  character  of  our 
late  oolleague,  Hon.  Bi-yant  Thomas 
Castyllow. 

le  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
i.y£o  ordei-ed. 

There  was  no  objection. 


POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  VETER¬ 
ANS  OF  WORLD  WAR  I 

(Mr.  CELLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1958, 
the  Congress  voted  to  approve  a  congres¬ 
sional  charter  for  the  Veterans  of  Woi’ld 
War  I.  When  the  legislation  pi-oviding 
for  that  chai-ter  was  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  representatives  of 
this  organization  testified  that  there  was 
a  need  for  a  veterans  organization  which 
would  be  more  sympathetic  to  the  vet¬ 
eran  of  World  War  I. 

Over  4  years  have  gone  by  since  this 
organization  was  granted  a  charter.  Its 
one  apparent  act  of  understanding  for 
the  problems  of  the  World  War  I  veteran 
has  been  an  intensive  campaign  of  po¬ 
litical  intimidation  directed  at  obtain¬ 
ing  a  pension  for  every  such  vetei-an. 

The  activities  of  this  organization  have 
not  been  limited  to  lobbying  for  a  pen¬ 
sion.  It  has  been  brought  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  that  officers  of  this  organization 
have,  in  fact,  gone  so  far  as  to  intei-vene 
in  political  campaigns  against  those 
[embers  who  believe  that  an  across-the- 
>ard  veterans’  pension  would  be  con- 
trkry  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 
These  activities  are  directly  contrary  to 
section  11  of  the  organization’s  charter 
which 'prohibits  the  corporation  or  its 
officers  Xnd  agents  from  supporting  or 
assisting  any  political  pai’ty  or  candidate 
for  public  office. 

Election  years  often  pi-oduce  an  Alice - 
in-Wonderlanav  atmosphere  but  I  fear 
that  the  action  of  some  Members  of  this 
House  in  respect\to  the  World  War  I 
veterans’  pension  would  make  them  un¬ 
comfortable  even  in\he  world  of  Alice- 
in-Wonderland.  It  bypassing  strange 
that  45  of  the  most  aggressive  propo¬ 
nents  of  this  $11  billiorV pension  grab 
were  among  those  who  voted  against  an 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 

Consistency  may  be  the  hobgoblin  of 
little  minds,  but  an  inconsistency  of  this 
magnitude  is  sheer  demagoguery. 
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„ITICAL  ASPECTS  OP  JUDGESHIP 
APPOINTMENTS 

IALEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
address  the  House  for  1  min- 


(Mr.' 
mission 
ute.) 

Mr.  HAteY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  there  was  quite  a  discussion  on 
the  floor  of  thi\lIouse  as  to  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  Federal  judges  made  by  the 
various  Presidents*.  I  have  with  me  to¬ 
day  a  list  of  the  appointments  made  by 
the  last  several  Presidents  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  this  schedule  ohappointments 
with  the  percentages  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  made  by  the  various  Presi¬ 
dents,  beginning  with  Warren'Q.  Hard¬ 
ing. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  \rom 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Patronage  Box  Score 

The  following  list  gives  the  number  of 
Federal  judges  appointed  by  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  six  immediate  predecessors  during 
their  entire  terms  of  office,  and  by  President 
Kennedy  as  of  July  5 : 


President 

Demo¬ 

crats 

Republi¬ 

cans 

Percent¬ 
age  from 
own 
party 

Harding _ _ 

3 

57 

95.  0 

Coolidge _ 

8 

92 

92.0 

14 

67 

87.2 

Roosevelt _ _ _ 

229 

12 

95.0 

Truman _  . 

143 

14 

91.0 

Eisenhower _ 

15 

186 

92.5 

Kennedy _ 

■  105 

1 10 

01.3 

>  1  Liberal  and  1  unaffiliated  not  included. 


THE  WEIRTON  VARSITY  HIGH 
SCHOOL  BAND 


ing  parade  in  New  York,  and  now  to  the 
World  Music  Festival  in  the  Netherlands. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
young  people  put  together  the  necessary 
finances  to  make  this  trip  possible.  I 
know  that  their  accomplishments  have 
brought  to  the  United  States  and  to  their 
hometown  great  appreciation  for  their 
hard  work. 


THE  CRIME  SITUATION  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker/ 
rollcall  No.  70  of  yesterday  lists  me  jfs 
being  absent.  I  was  present  and 
swered  to  my  name,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Record  be  co/rected 
accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaryrrom  Con¬ 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection.. 


(Mr.  MOORE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Weir 
Varsity  High  School  Band  from  Weirton, 
W.  Va.,  participating  in  the  Fourth 
World  Music  Festival  at  Kerkrade,  in  the 
Netherlands,  stole  the  show,  said  Dutch 
newspapers  today  at  the  opening  of  they 
music  festival. 

The  116-member  red-and-white-urti- 
formed  band  and  its  8  pretty  majorettes 
won  the  first  prize  when  21  ysands 
marched  yesterday  into  Kerkra ae  Sta¬ 
dium  to  mark  the  opening  of  tlu?  festival. 
More  than  20,000  fans  acclaimed  the 
show  by  the  young  American/band,  which 
was  telecast  by  the  West  German  TV  net¬ 
work. 

The  jury  awarded  th/Weir  High  Band 
the  day’s  highest  scone  of  109  points. 

I  am  informed  tnat  a  Dutch  music 
critic,  D.  J.  Odijk/said  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  teenagers  w&te  “outstanding,  charm¬ 
ing,  and  glamorous,”  and  that  “the  band 
showed  imagjfiative  rhythm  which  con¬ 
trasted  wfi#  the  conventional  strong 
rhythms  of  the  European  bands.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  young  Americans 
are  residents  of  my  congressional  dis- 
ti'ictS  They  have  spread  their  musical 
remstation  from  the  Rose  Bowl  parade  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  to  the  Macy  Thanksgiv- 

/ 


(Mr.  BECKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  now  to  inform  the  Members  of 
the  House,  because  of  the  great  concern 
they  have  evidenced  in  the  stabbing  of 
my  administrative  assistant  yesterday  in 
St.  Peter’s  Roman  Catholic  Church  two 
blocks  from  the  Capitol. 

I  am  pleased,  after  my  visit  last  night 
id  this  morning,  to  tell  you  she  is  im¬ 
plying  this  morning.  Of  the  nine  stab 
wounds  only  one  of  them  was  what  could 
be  called  a  critical  wound.  The  doctors 
tell  mesthis  morning  her  condition  loo/s 
very  good  and  she  is  in  fair  condition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  when  I  apoke 
I  was  rather  emotional  perhaps  because 
this  good  ladVhas  been  with  me  for  some 
10  years.  She\£  well  known  up  here  on 
the  Hill.  I  saicNvesterday,  a/id  I  repeat 
today,  it  is  time  \ve  do  something  with 
our  judicial  system\n  tlWcity  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  District  of  Qolumbia. 

The  great  number  M  telephone  calls 
that  have  come  to  mwomce  this  morning, 
taken  by  my  secratariesXseems  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  manwqieople  have  the  same 
identical  feeling/  The  penalties  are  not 
severe  enough?  the  sentenced  are  not 
severe  enough,  the  fact  that  tne  police 
are  not  abhr  to  hold  alleged  criminals  in 
order  to  brfvestigate. 

These/nd  many  other  things  could.be 
done  here  in  the  District  of  Columbr 
andsre  might  be  able  to  eliminate  a  dis¬ 
grace  in  this  great  Capital  of  ours  that 
fay  might  be  termed  a  tragedy  in  our 
lation. 

You  and  I,  the  Committee  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  the  Members  of 
the  House,  have  a  great  responsibility  to 
make  this  Capital  of  ours  safe  for  the 
millions  of  tourists  who  come  here  and 
the  people  who  live  here,  to  make  it  a 
place  where  they  would  not  only  be 
welcome  here,  as  they  are  in  their  own 
cities  and  towns,  and  villages,  but  where 
they  might  be  safe  when  walking  on  the 
streets  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
they  would  in  their  own  hometowns. 

I  beg  the  Members  of  Congress  to  take 
this  into  consideration,  assume  their  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  either  enact  legislation 
or  call  upon  our  judicial  system  through 
our  President  to  bring  this  about. 

One  final  remark,  Mr.  Speaker.  While 
this  sort  of  thing  has  been  happening  to 
citizens  in  Washington,  let  the  day  come 
that  it  should  happen,  God  forbid,  to  the 
wife  or  daughter  of  one  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress,  then  you  will  see  some 
fast  action  in  this  House.  But  why  wait 
for  that?  Let  us  take  the  necessary  ac¬ 
tion  now. 


CALL  OF  TI 


HOUSE 


Mr.  MASON.  Mf.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  ordejr  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  tjCe  House. 

A  calbof  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  vClerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names : 

[Roll  No.  172] 

Alexander 

Hubert 

Purcell 

vUford 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ashbrook 

Holifleld 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bass,  N.H. 

Ichord,  Mo. 

St.  Germain 

Blitch 

Jennings 

Saund 

Boggs 

Kilburn 

Scherer 

Bolton 

King,  Utah 

Scranton 

Chelf 

Lipscomb 

Shelley 

Coad 

Loser 

Sheppard 

Cramer 

McSween 

Sibal 

Curtis,  Mass. 

McVey 

Smith,  Miss. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Merrow 

Stratton 

Diggs, 

Moorehead, 

Taber 

Dominick 

Ohio 

Teague,  Calif. 

Frazier 

Moulder 

Thompson,  La. 

Gray 

Nedzi 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Norblad 

Willis 

Gubser 

Pilcher 

Winstead 

Harrison,  Va. 

Powell 

Yates 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  379 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1962 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  call 


up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(S.  2996)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading  of 
the  statement) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
considered  as  read  since  it  was  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  last  Friday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Walter]  ? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  going  to  give  us  some  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  amendments  and  an 
explanation  as  to  the  position  of  the 
House  and  the  position  of  the  Senate, 
and  what  the  House  has  given  away  in 
this  so-called  conference? 


c 


r 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  We  hope  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  20, 
1962.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
which  I  bring  back  to  the  House  this 
morning  provides  ample  evidence  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
have  done  a  good  job  in  defending  the 
House  bill. 

The  total  authorization  in  the  Senate 
bill  was  $4,308,900,000.  The  total  au¬ 
thorization  in  the  House  bill  was  $3,615,- 
400,000,  plus  a  continuing  authorization 
without  a  dollar  limit  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  reserve  for  investment  guar¬ 
antees.  The  bill  we  bring  back  from  con¬ 
ference  authorizes  $3,618,900,000 — a 
figure  which  is  only  $3,500,000  higher 
than  the  authorization  approved  by  the 
House. 

The  table  on  page  12  of  the  conference 
report  gives  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
figures  contained  in  the  bill  as  agreed 
upon.  We  have  not  been  able  to  devise 
any  way  by  which- it  is  possible  to  get  an 
accurate  impression  without  reading  the 
footnotes  to  the  table.  The  problem 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Senate  bill 
included  an  authorization  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  reserve  for  investment 
guarantees  of  $100  million.  The  House 
bill  contained  a  continuing  authorization 
of  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title.  The  Senate  receded 
and  accepted  the  House  provision.  For 
this  reason,  a  specific  authorization  of 
$100  million  has  been  eliminated  from 
the  Senate  bill.  It  is  not  correct,  how¬ 
ever,  to  regard  this  elimination  of  the 
$100  million  figure  as  a  reduction  of  the 
authorization  contained  in  the  Senate 
bill  by  this  amount  since  the  bill  now 
authorizes  an  appropriation  which  could 
substantially  exceed  the  $100  million 
figure. 

With  respect  to  the  funds  authorized, 
the  House  made  only  two  concessions  to 
the  Senate: 

The  House  approved  an  authorization 
of  $1,500,000  for  investment  surveys, 
while  the  Senate  approved  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $5  million  for  this  purpose.  The 
conference  agreed  to  a  figure  of  $2  mil¬ 
lion — an  increase  of  $500,000  above  the 
House  figure  and  a  decrease  of  $3  mil¬ 
lion  below  the  Senate  figure. 

The  other  concession  made  by  the 
House  conferees  with  respect  to  money 
involved  administrative  expenses.  The 
House  bill  authorized  $50  million  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  and  the  Senate 
bill  authorized  $55  million  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  figure  finally  agreed  upon  was 
$53  million — an  increase  of  $3  million 
above  the  House  bill  and  a  decrease  of 
$2  million  from  the  Senate  bill. 

Let  me  call  your  attention,  however, 
to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  bill  contained 
language  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 


transfer  authority  which  is  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  to  increase  the  funds 
available  for  administrative  expenses. 
The  House  bill  did  not  contain  such  a 
provision.  The  House  receded  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Senate  language.  The  result 
is  that  although  we  agreed  to  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $3  million  in  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  administrative  expenses,  we 
eliminated  authority  contained  in  ex¬ 
isting  law  to  increase  that  amount  by 
transfer.  This  transfer  authority  had 
been  used  during  fiscal  1962  to  increase 
the  funds  available  for  administrative 
expenses  by  $5  million. 

The  managers  for  the  House  agreed  to 
a  shifting  of  funds  from  supporting  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  contingency  fund  which 
did  not  affect  the  total  authorization 
contained  in  the  House  bill.  The  House 
had  approved  an  authorization  for  sup¬ 
porting  assistance  of  $440  million  while 
the  Senate  figure  was  $400  million. 
With  respect  to  the  contingency  fund, 
however,  the  House  had  approved  an 
authorization  of  $275  million  while  the 
Senate  figure  was  $300  million.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  increase  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  authorization  by  $25  mil¬ 
lion  and  to  reduce  the  authorization  for 
supporting  assistance  contained  in  the 
House  bill  by  $25  million — an  equivalent 
amount.  The  result  was  that  supporting 
assistance  was  cut  from  $440  million  to 
$415  million  while  the  contingency  fund 
was  increased  from  $275  million  to  $300 
million.  There  was  no  difference  in  the 
total  authorization  of  the  House  bill, 
however. 

The  only  major  provision  of  the  House 
bill  on  which  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  receded  was  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  support  to  the  United  Nations 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House  as  a 
result  of  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  .  The 
Senate  conferees  stood  very  firmly 
against  this  provision  and  were  less  in¬ 
sistent  in  their  demands  for  modification 
of  the  Casey  amendment  relating  to  as¬ 
sistance  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  and 
for  modification  of  the  House  language 
relating  to  expropriation  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  House 
managers  not  made  this  concession. 

The  language  of  the  Casey  amendment 
prohibiting  aid  to  Communist  countries 
has  been  brought  back  unchanged,  ex¬ 
cept  for  authority  to  utilize  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  owned  by  the  United  States  for 
hospitals  outside  the  United  States 
founded  or  sponsored  by  U.S.  citizens 
and  serving  as  centers  for  medical  treat¬ 
ment,  education,  and  research.  This  ex¬ 
ception  was  made  in  order  that  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  hospital  now  under  construction 
in  Krakow,  Poland,  could  be  completed. 
The  United  States  has  a  substantial  sur¬ 
plus  of  Polish  zlotys  which  it  is  unable 
to  use  under  present  conditions.  The 
United  States  has  already  contributed 
$1,550,000  worth  of  zlotys  for  this  hos¬ 
pital,  and  the  steel  frame  for  the  build¬ 
ing  has  already  been  erected.  A  fund  of 
$3  million  to  equip  the  hospital  is  being 
raised  by  private  contributions  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  strong  support 
for  this  hospital  in  the  Senate  as  there 
is  in  the  House.  I  believe  there  will  be 
general  agreement  that  it  would  hurt  the 
United  States  and  help  Khrushchev  if 


this  hospital  for  the  children  of  Poland 
is  left  unfinished. 

The  provision  contained  in  the  House 
bill  relating  to  expropriation  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  conference  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  two  phrases.  The  first  includes 
the  words  “may  include  arbitration” 
among  the  appropriate  steps  to  be  taken, 
and  the  second  qualifies  the  “obliga¬ 
tions”  of  the  expropriating  country  to¬ 
ward  U.S.  citizens  or  entitles  as  obliga¬ 
tions  “under  international  law.”  The 
addition  of  these  phrases  was  suggested 
by  advocates  of  a  tough  U.S.  policy  to¬ 
ward  expropriation  as  strengthening  the 
language  of  the  House  provision. 

An  examination  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  will  show  that  while  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  accept  compromises  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  positions,  these  compromises  have 
retained  the  spirit  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  language.  For  instance,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy],  which  was 
adopted  on  the  House  floor,  prohibiting 
the  committing  or  setting  aside  of  more 
than  $50,000  of  Development  Loan  Fund 
or  Alliance  for  Progress  funds  unless  an 
application  for  such  funds  had  been  re¬ 
ceived,  together  with  sufficient  assur¬ 
ances  to  indicate  that  the  funds  would  be 
used  in  a  sound  manner,  was  agreed  to 
by  the  conference  although  the  ceiling  of 
$50,000  was  increased  to  $100,000.  Since 
most  loan  transactions  involve  magni¬ 
tudes  of  more  than  $1  million  rather 
than  sums  of  $50,000,  this  modification 
accepted  by  the  House  conferees  should 
not  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  the 
House  provision. 

It  is  necessary  in  any  conference  to 
make  concessions  and  to  compromise.  I 
am  sure  that  a  careful  examination  of 
the  conference  report  will  indicate  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
have  effectively  defended  the  House  bill 
and  that  the  bill  we  have  brought  back 
preserves  in  most  instances  the  bill  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  firm  did  the  House 
conferees  stand  on  this  matter  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  President  to  purchase  U.N. 
bonds? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  stood  very  firm 
on  the  gentleman’s  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  conference  was 
over  in  a  matter  of  a  couple  of  hours, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No.  It  was  a  long 
conference.  The  conference  lasted  all 
day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  day? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  All  day,  until  7:30  in 
the  evening. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  House  conferees 
did  not  stand  firm  enough;  the  Senate 
prevailed. 

Mi-.  MORGAN.  The  House  conferees 
took  a  firm  stand  on  the  gentleman’s 
amendment,  I  assure  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Under  the  language  now 
contained  in  the  authorization  is  it  pos- 
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sible  for  a  President  of  the  United  States 
to  purchase  $100  million  of  U.N.  bonds? 
Is  there  any  such  authority  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No,  there  is  no  such 
authority  in  this  bill.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  is  now  holding  hearings  on  the  U.N. 
bond  purchase.  The  hearings  will  be 
completed  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  the 
commitee  will  start  marking  up  the  bill. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  bring  up  separate 
legislation  on  the  purchase  of  U.N.  bonds. 

Mr.  HALEY.  But  is  the  authority  in 
the  language  of  this  authorization  broad 
enough  to  permit  the  President  to  pur¬ 
chase  $100  million  of  U.N.  bonds?  Is 
there  any  authority  in  this  bill  under 
which  the  President  could  do  that? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well,  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible,  to  stretch  the  authority  under  the 
contingency  fund,  but  there  is  not 
enough  money  to  operate  the  contin¬ 
gency  fund  to  take  care  of  the  emergen¬ 
cies  that  may  occur  all  around  the  world 
and  to  finance  the  U.N.  bond  issue. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  hope  there  is  not.  The  House  should 
clearly  pass  on  that  kind  of  a  situation 
and  this  should  not  be  done  by  some 
backdoor  method  of  approach. 

Mi-.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  in  reference  to  page  16  of  the 
conference  report  where  it  speaks  of  the 
Senate  bill  containing  no  comparable 
provision  in  the  position  of  the  support 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  report  says: 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
were  convinced  that  this  provision  was 
more  far  reaching  in  its  effects  than  was 
apparent  at  the  time  of  its  consideration 
by  the  House. 

Am  I  correct  in  construing  that  to 
mean  that  the  conferees  felt  that  we  did 
not  know  what  we  were  doing  in  the 
House  at  that  time? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  will 
remember  that  during  the  debate  the 
Vote  on  the  amendment  came  quick. 
Those  of  us  at  the  committee  table,  and 
I  am  including  myself,  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  oppose  or  to  debate  the  amend¬ 
ment.  This  is  what  we  had  in  mind  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  have  read  the  report, 
and  it  makes  me  feel  that  our  House 
conferees  have  no  defense  at  all  when 
the  House  yielded  in  conference.  I  rec¬ 
ognize  the  gentleman  shared  a  different 
viewpoint,  as  did  all  the  conferees,  yet 
the  House  voted  the  other  way. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  incorrect.  One  of  the  conferees 
voted  for  the  amendment  of  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALGER.  One  of  our  conferees 
did? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALGER.  But  the  others  did  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  says  my  amendment  came 
quick.  Did  the  amendment  come  any 


quicker  than  any  other  amendment  to 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  vote  came  quicker 
than  on  some  of  the  other  amendments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  mean  by  the  statement  that  the 
amendment  came  too  quick?  I  am  sure 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
were  not  taken  off  their  feet  by  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  gentleman  means  when  he 
says  the  amendment  came  quick. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

What  I  mean  is  this:  The  majority  did 
not  have  time  to  examine  the  amend¬ 
ment  nor  to  speak  on  it  before  it  was 
called  to  a  vote.  That  is  why  I  used  the 
term  “quick.” 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  do  not,  of  course,  un¬ 
derstand  the  definition  of  “far  reach¬ 
ing,”  more  far  reaching  in  its  effect,  on 
page  16,  as  I  quoted  before.  Let  me  re¬ 
fer  now  to  page  18  under  the  heading: 
“Assistance  to  Countries  Assisting  Cuba.” 
In  the  last  paragraph  there  seems  to  be 
a  difference  in  language  in  that  furnish¬ 
ing  of  assistance  to  Cuba  was  changed 
to  giving  aid  to  Cuba.  Can  the  gentle¬ 
man  explain  the  difference?  What  are 
those  two  clarifying  amendments  that 
are  mentioned? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  amendment  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  Rogers]  and  contained  the 
words  “and  hemispheric  interest.”  The 
clarifying  amendment  eliminates  the 
words  “and  in  hemispheric  interest.” 
That  strengthens  the  amendment,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  conferees. 

There  was  also  a  question  whether  the 
language  adopted  by  the  House  gave  the 
President  discretion  not  provided  under 
existing  law  to  give  aid  to  Cuba.  The 
Conference  adopted  clarifying  language 
to  make  clear  that  the  existing  law,  de¬ 
nying  aid  to  Cuba,  was  not  altered  by 
the  Rogers  amendment. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
you  have  strengthened  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALGER.  By  permitting  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  go  outside  of  the  hemisphere 
and  permit  other  countries  to  trade  with 
Cuba.  I  cannot  see  that  that  strengthens 
it  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  like  it  is  broad¬ 
ening  the  discretion. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  has  to  be  a  Presidential 
determination.  We  feel  that  with  the 
Presidential  determination  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  words  “and  hemispheric  in¬ 
terest”  would  strengthen  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
under  the  amendment  now  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  have  to  find  it  is  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest. 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  So  it  does  strengthen 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
necessary  in  any  conference  to  make 
concessions  and  compromises.  There 
were  46  points  of  difference  in  this  bill, 
even  though  the  bill  was  short,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  receded  to  the  House  on  17  points 
and  the  House  receded  to  the  Senate  on 
11.  The  rest  were  compromised.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  good  conference  report,  and 
I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  made 
a  very  good  presentation  of  this  confer¬ 
ence  report.  However,  one  thing  might 
be  spelled  out  a  little  more  definitely. 
He  gave  the  figure  that  the  conferees 
finally  came  out  with,  and  he  pointed  out 
it  was  $3.5  million  higher  than  the  House 
figure  but  also  $690  million  lower  than 
the  Senate  figure. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  conference  report  because 
I  believe  that  our  House  conferees  capit¬ 
ulated  to  the  Senate  conferees  and  both 
bodies’  conferees  lost  to  the  President. 
The  President  succeeded  in  getting  just 
what  he  wanted  and  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  lost  out  in  the  conference.  The 
House  lost  the  prohibition  of  support  of 
U.N.  bonds.  The  Senate  lost  any  con¬ 
trol  over  aid  to  Communist  countries  as 
the  House  amendment  was  taken.  In 
like  manner  the  assistance  to  Cuba,  to 
countries  which  expropriate  American 
property,  the  assistance  to  Communist 
nations  under  214(b),  counterpart 
money.  The  House  and  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  weakened  the  guidelines  on  spend¬ 
ing.  For  these  reasons  I  am  opposed 
to  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan]  says  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  subjected  to  some  kind  of  quick  ac¬ 
tion  and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Judd]  says  the  Members  were  un¬ 
der  some  kind  of  misapprehension  or 
spell  when  my  amendment  dealing  with 
the  financing  of  the  United  Nations  was 
adopted. 

The  Congressional  Record  for  July  11, 
1962,  when  the  foreign  handout  bill  was 
before  the  House,  clearly  refutes  both 
these  statements.  The  Record  shows 
that  there  was  an  aye-and-nay  vote; 
then  a  division  vote  which  I  requested 
and  which  showed  the  amendment 
adopted  90  to  78.  Thereupon,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  demanded 
and  obtained  tellers  and  that  vote  was 
124  to  112,  again  in  favor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

These  three  votes  demonstrate  beyond 
the  slightest  doubt  that  a  majority  of 
the  Members  present  were  neither  the 
victims  of  quick  action  nor  were  they 
under  any  misapprehension  about  what 
they  were  doing,  if  either  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan] 
or  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Judd]  was  convinced  this  was  the  case 
either  or  both  of  them  could  have  re- 
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quested  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  amend¬ 
ment.  Neither  of  them  did.  What  they 
did  do  was  take  the  bill  to  conference 
and  there  they  joined  in  scuttling  my 
amendment. 

The  parliamentary  situation  today  is 
such  that  it  is  impossible  to  offer  the 
amendment  to  this  conference  report. 
But  I  can  assure  those  who  may  be  in¬ 
terested  that  it  will  be  offered  when  the 
United  Nations  bond  bill  comes  to  the 
House  floor  unless  that  measure  is  con¬ 
sidered  under  a  gag  rule. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Chiperfield]  . 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  my  24  years  of  service  in  Con¬ 
gress  I  believe  the  most  notable  change 
in  our  Government  is  the  tremendous 
expansion  of  our  Federal  Government 
both  in  manpower  and  in  expenditures. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  foreign 
field. 

In  the  73d  Congress — 1934-35 — the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
got  around  to  legislation  only  in  the 
second  session  when  it  passed  nine  minor 
public  bills.  None  of  these  even  remotely 
resembled  a  controversial  issue.  The 
money  involved  was  a  mere  $102,000. 

In  1938,  the  year  I  was  first  elected 
to  Congress,  the  personnel  strength  of 
the  State  Department  in  Washington 
was  963  and  the  appropriation  for  that 
Department  in  Washington,  for  the  For¬ 
eign  Service,  and  for  international  or¬ 
ganizations  in  which  the  United  States 
participated  was  approximately  $20 
million.  Now  the  State  Department  em¬ 
ploys  21,800  people  and  the  appropria¬ 
tion  request  for  fiscal  1963  is  $144,210,- 
000.  This  does  not  include  12,350  AID 
employees,  or  the  request  this  year  for 
$4,800  million  for  foreign  aid.  The  total 
foreign  assistance  under  mutual  security 
from  1946  to  1961  amounts  to  $90,510 
million. 

The  last  calendar  of  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  required  199  pages  just 
to  list  the  measures  pending  before  it. 
The  particular  reason  I  mention  this 
gargantuan  increase  of  both  personnel 
and  Federal  expenditures  in  the  foreign 
field  is  that  it  reflects  the  role  of  world¬ 
wide  leadership  upon  which  this  country 
has  embarked.  This  in  turn  points  out 
the  tremendous  responsibilities  which 
have  been  placed  not  only  upon  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  our  Government  but 
upon  the  Congress  as  well. 

While  under  the  Constitution  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
have  the  authority  and  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  carrying  out  our  foreign  policy, 
the  Congress  has  had  a  corresponding 
responsibility  because  of  its  appropriat¬ 
ing  authority  and  providing  guidelines 
for  such  expenditures. 

If  I  were  to  commend  my  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  it  would  be  for  its  bi¬ 
partisan  or  nonpartisan  approach  in 
solving  our  international  problems.  It 
is  conceded  that  while  we  can  afford  to 
differ  on  our  domestic  problems,  when 
we  leave  our  shores  we  must  present  as 
unified  policy  as  possible.  While  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  committee  always  have 
the  right  to  their  individual  views,  I 


believe  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  been  particularly  successful  in  not 
allowing  partisan  politics  to  influence 
their  viewpoint.  While  at  times  the 
committee  may  have  seemed  to  go  off 
on  a  tangent,  on  the  whole  I  believe  it 
has  kept  the  objectives  of  our  foreign 
policy  predominant  and  free  from  prej¬ 
udice  and  uninformed  propaganda  of 
the  moment. 

There  is  an  absolute  need  for  closer 
cooperation  and  liaison  between  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 
During  Secretary  Acheson’s  tenure  as 
Secretary  of  State  he  recognized  the 
need  and  formalized  a  closer  liaison 
which  was  followed  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  continues  under  the 
present  one. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  we  have  em¬ 
barked  upon  a  course  of  worldwide 
leadership  in  order  to  bring  about  peace 
and  security  not  only  for  the  United 
States  but  for  the  free  world.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  withdraw  from  this  pol¬ 
icy.  It  is  for  that  reason  I  supported 
H.R.  11921  to  implement  our  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  program,  and  now  support  the 
conference  report. 

In  money  amounts  your  House  con¬ 
ferees  were  able  to  reduce  the  Senate 
bill  by  $690  million  while  the  net  adjust¬ 
ment  against  the  House  bill  was  an  ad¬ 
dition  of  only  $3,500,000.  This  was 
accomplished  mainly  by  cutting  the 
Senate  figure  of  $800  million  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1964,  1965,  and  1966  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  $600  million 
for  each  of  these  years. 

One  of  the  main  issues  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  was  the  question  of  assistance  to 
Communist  countries.  The  Senate  had  a 
flat  prohibition  against  such  aid.  ,  The 
conferees  agreed  on  an  amendment 
which  only  permitted  such  aid  when  the 
President  made  certain  enumerated  find¬ 
ing;  namely,  first,  such  assistance  is  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  recipient  country  is  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy ;  and  third,  such  assistance 
will  further  promote  the  independence  of 
the  recipient  country  from  international 
communism. 

Another  controversial  issue  was  pro¬ 
hibition  of  support  to  the  United  Nations 
until  all  the  members  paid  in  full  their 
share  of  expenses.  Although  this  limita¬ 
tion  permitted  the  United  States  to  make 
payment  of  its  assessed  share  of  United 
Nations  expenses,  it  prevented  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  Children’s  Fund,  the 
United  Nations  technical  assistance 
program  and  a  number  of  other  opera¬ 
tions  as  long  as  any  United  Nations 
member  was  in  arrears  in  its  payments. 
The  Senate  conferees  were  adamant 
against  this  provision  and  the  House 
conferees  felt  it  would  be  an  incentive  to 
the  Communist  countries  to  refuse  to 
meet  their  payments  in  order  to  prevent 
U.S.  participation  in  United  Nations  ac¬ 
tivities  which  the  Communist  nations 
disapprove.  The  amendment  seemed  to 
go  too  far  and  to  tend  to  destroy  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  United  Nations,  so  the 
House  conferees  receded  on  this  point. 

The  House  conferees  did  insist  on  a 
strong  statement  of  policy  against  dis¬ 


crimination  against  U.S.  citizens  because 
of  race,  color,  or  religion. 

I  believe  on  the  whole  the  conference 
report  strengthened  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  and  a  study  of  the  report  will 
indicate  the  House  receded  11  times  and 
the  Senate  receded  17  times.  Therefore, 
it  is  evident  the  House  substantially 
maintained  its  position  and  I  favor  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  . 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1962. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
have  worked  hard  to  bring  from  the  con¬ 
ference  a  report  which  would  approxi¬ 
mate  as  closely  as  possible  the  House- 
approved  version  of  this  legislation.  I 
believe  that  we  have  succeeded  in  this 
task.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan]  and  the  other  House  conferees 
for  their  dedicated  and  effective  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  three  main  rea¬ 
sons  why  I  believe  this  conference  re¬ 
port  should  be  adopted  overwhelmingly 
by  the  House : 

First,  of  the  47  provisions  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  in  which  the  disagreements  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Houses  was  resolved  by  the 
conference  committee,  the  version  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  House  conferees  prevailed 
in  32  instances.  This  is  an  outstanding 
record.  The  conference  report  is  very 
close  to  the  contents  of  the  House-ap¬ 
proved  bill. 

Second,  the  conference  report — insofar 
as  the  authorization  of  funds  is  con¬ 
cerned — is  only  $3.5  million  higher  than 
the  House-approved  bill,  but  close  to  $700 
million  less  than  the  Senate  version  of 
this  legislation.  The  proposed  author¬ 
ization  for  fiscal  1963,  and  for  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  through  fiscal  1966,  has 
been  cut  to  the  bone. 

And,  third,  the  provision  of  the  House 
bill,  placing  more  stringent  restrictions 
on  U.S.  assistance  to  Communist-domi¬ 
nated  countries,  has  been  retained  in  the 
conference  report  in  its  entirety. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  this  last 
point.  Because  of  quite  a  few  inaccurate 
press  reports,  the  impression  seems  to 
have  been  created  that  the  House — and 
now  the  conference  committee — have 
weakened  existing  restrictions  on  aid  to 
Communist-dominated  countries.  To 
mention  but  one  example,  after  the 
House  voted  on  this  legislation,  one 
newspaper  ran  a  headline  which  stated 
“House  Votes  Aid  for  Communist  Coun¬ 
tries.” 

These  reports  are  simply  not  true.  On 
the  contrary,  the  amendment  approved 
on  the  floor  of  the  House — and  accepted 
by  the  conference  committee — tightened 
the  existing  law  dealing  with  U.S.  aid 
to  Communist-dominated  countries.  It 
provided  specifically  that  such  aid  can 
only  be  extended  if  the  President  finds 
that  three  carefully  spelled-out  require¬ 
ments  are  met.  This  is  an  improvement 
over  the  existing  law.  It  strengthens  the 
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law.  It  further  restricts  the  President’s 
latitude  or  discretion  in  providing  any 
foreign  aid  to  Communist -dominated 
countries.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
does  not  close  the  door  entirely.  Under 
the  House  amendment — accepted  by  the 
Conference — the  President  retains  some 
measure  of  authority  which  he  must  have 
to  fulfill  his  constitutional  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  conduct  of  our  Nation’s 
foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  facts 
which  I  have  outlined,  I  again  wish  to 
urge  the  membership  of  the  House  to 
overwhelmingly  accept  the  conference 
report. 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  and  Mr.  CHIPER- 
PIELD  asked  and  were  given  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  conference  report,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  that  point  in  the  Record 
following  my  questioning  of  the  chair¬ 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  FascellL 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962. 

The  conferees  have  worked  diligently 
and  I  am  sure  that  they  have  brought 
back  to  us  the  best  compromise  obtain¬ 
able  with  the  other  body.  The  House 
conferees  should  be  commended  on  their 
talent  and  ability  in  holding  the  House 
position  on  the  authorization  amounts. 
Page  12  of  the  conference  report  shows 
in  tabular  form  that  the  conference 
agreement  is  within  $3,500,000  of 
the  House  version  of  the  bill.  The 
House  having  originally  authorized  $3,- 
615,400,000  and  the  Senate  $4,308,900,000. 
The  adjustment  by  way  of  reduction  is 
in  the  amount  of  $690  million.  Holding 
of  this  reduction  on  the  part  of  the 
House  is  no  small  accomplishment,  and 
I  commend  our  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  conference  for 
their  efforts. 

I  join,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  declaration 
that  aid  under  this  act  to  any  Commu¬ 
nist  country  should  be  terminated.  Al¬ 
though  a  policy  of  assistance  has  lasted 
through  two  prior  administrations,  one 
Republican  and  one  Democratic,  I  have 
always  doubted  the  wisdom  and  the  al¬ 
leged  benefits  of  this  aid.  I  am  pleased 
that  under  this  administration  the  aid 
has  been  tremendously  curtailed.  I  trust 
that  it  can  be  discontinued  completely. 
I  have  supported  amendments  to  this  act 
which  would  bar  all  aid  to  any  Commu¬ 
nist  country. 

I  would  rather  see  it  that  way,  but  I 
must  say  in  all  fairness  that  the  present 
provisions  held  in  the  law  this  year  as  a 
criteria  for  Presidential  determination 
are  an  improvement  in  that  they  are 
more  definite  and  restrictive  than  the 
language  contained  in  the  present  law. 


However,  the  action  of  the  two  bodies 
of  the  Congress  in  the  consideration  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962  to¬ 
gether  with  the  voluminous  legislative 
history  made  on  this  subject  of  aid  to 
Communist  countries  in  my  judgment 
clearly  indicates  the  strong  opposition 
and  declaration  of  the  Congress  to  any 
further  assistance  under  this  act  to  any 
Communist  country. 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  this  conference  report,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  following  the  col¬ 
loquy  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  have  examined  every  point 
of  difference  that  occurred  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  versions,  and  I 
feel  that  the  conference  report  agrees 
substantially  with  the  House  version 
which  was  adopted  and  that  it  further 
strengthens  the  general  philosophy  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  adopting  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  to  inquire  of  the  chair¬ 
man  relative  to  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  You  will  recall  that  I  offered 
an  amendment  which  would  have  lim¬ 
ited  the  amount  of  the  U.S.  contribu¬ 
tions  to  special  U.N.  programs  to  not 
more  than  50  percent.  This  amendment 
was  rejected  by  the  House  on  a  voice 
vote.  There  was  at  least  some  reason 
to  vote  for  the  Gross  amendment  which 
was  adopted  by  the  House  which  went 
much  further  than  that.  I  talked  to  one 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference,  and  it  was  indicated  that  some¬ 
where  in  this  report  there  would  be  some 
effort  made  or  some  indication  that  the 
United  States  would  try  to  get  other 
countries  to  make  greater  contributions 
and  not  leave  us  in  the  same  position 
that  we  have  been  in  of  contributing  70 
to  75  or  90  percent  to  a  fund  that  was 
administered  in  a  way  that  was  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  I  cannot  find  that  in  the  report. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  wish  to  apologize. 
I  was  not  in  the  city  over  the  weekend, 
and  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  put 
reference  to  that  amendment  in  the  re¬ 
port  as  I  promised  the  gentleman.  But  I 
wish  to  advise  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  that  I  did  bring  up  his  suggestion, 
and  that  the  conferees  would  not  con¬ 
sider  it  because  the  language  was  not 
contained  in  either  version.  But,  I  do 
apologize  because  this  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  report. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Will  you  not 
agree,  though,  that  the  amendment  that 
was  adopted  by  this  House  went  much 
further  than  that?  There  are  a  lot  of 
us  that  are  not  inclined  to  go  along  with 
the  conference  report,  because  it  seems 
to  me  like  the  conferees  abandoned  the 
instructions  that  were  given  and  did  not 
bring  us  back  anything  to  retain  even  a 
part  of  what  we  were  trying  to  obtain. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones] 
that  the  conferees  tried  to  save  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  gentleman’s  amendment, 
but  the  Senate  conferees  were  adamant. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  In  other 
words,  under  the  circumstances  the  way 
they  exist,  I  am  inclined  to  vote  against 
the  conference  report.  I  have  never 
voted  against  the  foreign  aid  bill,  but  I 
can  state  at  this  time  that  I  am  strongly 
influenced  to  vote  against  it  and  try  to 
get  some  language  written  into  law  to 
bring  about  some  sanity  with  reference 
to  the  special  funds  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 
next  year  during  the  markup  of  the  bill, 
I  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
the  U.S.  share  of  contributions  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  U.N.  organizations  should  be  re¬ 
duced. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  for  this  assur¬ 
ance,  and  under  the  circumstances  may 
reluctantly  vote  to  support  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  con¬ 
ferees  have  come  back  with  a  bill  that 
has  all  of  the  essentials  of  the  House 
bill,  except  one,  the  Gross  amendment, 
which  placed  a  ban  on  the  use  of  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  U.N.  bonds  or  sup¬ 
port  of  other  U.N.  activities,  except  as¬ 
sessments  for  our  share  of  regular  U.N. 
expenses,  until  all  members  have  paid 
their  full  share  of  all  U.N.  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  operations  in  the  Congo  and  the 
Gaza  Strip.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the 
Senate  position  that  since  we  have  sepa¬ 
rate  legislation  on  that  whole  subject 
before  the  Congress,  it  should  not  be 
dealt  with  in  this  bill  with  only  a  brief 
discussion  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  every  other  major 
point  the  Senate  yielded  to  the  House 
position.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan],  has 
suggested,  the  agreement  on  amounts 
authorized  was  one  horse,  one  rabbit,  so 
to  speak.  Tire  other  body  came  down 
$90  million  in  authorizations  for  this 
year’s  appropriation ;  down  $690  million 
in  authorizations  for  the  next  4  years. 
Whereas,  the  House  went  up  only  $3.5 
million  for  increases  in  administrative 
expenses  and  investment  surveys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  thing  I  would 
like  to  do  here  is  to  try  to  correct,  if 
possible,  an  impression  which  went  out 
all  over  the  country  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  we  considered  the 
bill  2  weeks  ago,  took  a  weaker  position 
than  previously  existed  on  the  question 
of  aid  to  Communist-dominated  coun- 
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tries.  I  will  dare  to  say  there  was  not 
a  single  person  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  who  thought  that  we  were  re¬ 
laxing  the  restrictions  on  the  President’s 
authority  to  give  aid  to  Communist  coun¬ 
tries.  Every  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  knew  we  were  tightening 
those  restrictions.  Yet  almost  all  of 
stories  and  headlines  that  I  saw  in  the 
newspapers  or  reports  I  heard  over  the 
radio — were  to  the  effect  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  weakened  our 
position.  One  headline  read  “President 
Given  Power  To  Aid  Reds.”  Another 
headline  read  “House  Grants  Option  To 
Aid  Reds,”  as  if  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  were  removing  or  relaxing  or  at 
least  reducing  the  l'estrictions  on  the 
President’s  authority  to  give  aid  and 
assistance  to  Communist  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  completely  un¬ 
true.  The  President  has  had  the  option 
all  along;  the  House  tightened  the  re- 
structions  on  his  option.  The  result  of 
this  unfortunate  impression  could  be, 
and  I  fear  has  been,  damaging;  damag¬ 
ing,  first,  to  our  country  because  that 
impression  spread  around  the  world  may 
give  some  countries  the  notion  that  our 
Congress  and  the  country  are  softening 
up  on  aid  to  Communists,  and  they  can 
therefore  play  footsie  with  Moscow  or 
Peiping  or  even  tie  up  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  and  still  get  aid  from  the 
United  States,  when  the  facts  are  the 
very  opposite.  The  impression  has  also 
been  damaging  to  congressional  support 
for  the  whole  foreign-aid  bill,  and  it 
needs  all  the  support  it  can  get,  millions 
of  Americans  are  properly  opposed  to  any 
increase  in  power  to  use  their  dollars 
for  aid  to  Communist  countries,  and  they 
react  strongly  against  anything  they 
think  might  do  that.  If  the  language 
adopted  had  actually  meant  a  relaxing  of 
existing  restrictions  on  such  assistance, 
I,  too,  would  have  voted  against  the  for¬ 
eign-aid  bill. 

The  fact  is  that  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House,  and  the  conference  report  has 
exactly  the  same  language,  does  not 
reduce  or  loosen  or  relax  existing  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  President’s  authority  to 
waive  the  ban  on  aid.  It  tightens  the 
ban.  It  makes  it  more  restrictive.  It 
makes  it  tougher  and  more  difficult  than 
does  existing  law  for  him  to  justify  giv¬ 
ing  such  aid. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  House 
bill  was  not  as  restrictive  as  the  Senate 
bill.  The  Senate  bill  put  an  absolute 
ban  on  such  aid  with  no  waiver  possi¬ 
ble,  except  for  surplus  agricultural 
products.  The  House  took  a  middle  po¬ 
sition  between  existing  law  which  had 
a  moderately  stringent  prohibition  and 
the  Senate’s  absolute  ban.  I  thought 
ours  was  the  right  and  sound  position 
because,  as  I  said  during  the  debate,  I 
believe  in  the  division  of  powers  and 
functions  prescribed  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  try  completely  to  con¬ 
trol  the  President’s  conduct  of  our  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  within  guidelines  which 
the  Congress  has  the  right  and  duty 
to  lay  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  clear  what 
we  actually  did.  Existing  law  reads: 


No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  country 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
country  is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by 
the  international  Communist  movement. 

That  is  the  one  determination  the 
President  has  had  to  make  in  order  to 
waive  the  restrictions.  These  are  the 
new  requirements : 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act,  as  amended  (except  sec.  214(b) ) 
to  any  Communist  country.  This  restric¬ 
tion  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any 
authority  contained  in  this  Act  unless  the 
President  finds  and  promptly  reports  to  Con¬ 
gress  that — 

Which  he  did  not  have  to  do  before — 

(1)  such  assistance  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States — 

Not  just  important  to  the  United 
States;  not  just  useful,  not  just  helpful, 
to  the  United  States.  Before  he  can 
waive  the  ban,  he  has  got  to  find  and  re¬ 
port  that  giving  aid  to  a  certain  Com¬ 
munist  country  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States;  not  to  our  com¬ 
merce  or  trade;  not  to  our  exchange 
of  persons  program;  not  even  to  the 
benefit  of  people  in  that  country;  but 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Also  that — 

(2)  the  recipient  country  is  not  controlled 
by  the  international  Communist  conspir¬ 
acy — 

Which  is  similar  to  the  language  in 
existing  law — 

and  (3)  such  assistance  will  further  promote 
the  independence  of  the  recipient  country 
from  international  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the  record  this 
time  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  incapable 
of  misunderstanding  by  anybody  in  our 
country,  that  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  does  not  look  with  favor  upon  the 
kind  and  the  amount  of  aid  that  has 
been  given  to  some  of  these  countries  in 
the  past,  and  the  overwhelming  majority 
does  not  approve  such  aid  in  the  present 
or  the  foreseeable  future. 

I  think  the  Members  will  recall  that 
when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  Casey 
amendment,  as  amended  by  the  Morgan 
amendment,  I  asked  for  a  division  and 
my  words  were: 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  clear  to  everyone 
how  strong  is  the  feeling  of  the  House  against 
aid  to  Communist  countries,  I  ask  for  a  divi¬ 
sion. 

And  the  Members  stood  up,  277  to  4. 
This  was  the  evidence  of  the  House’s  op¬ 
position  to  aid  to  Communist  countries. 
Adoption  of  the  Morgan  amendment  was 
evidence  of  our  desire  to  act  responsibly 
and  within  the  proper  division  of  powers 
prescribed  in  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis¬ 
tressed  indeed  that  the  conferees  on  the 
$4.6  billion  foreign  aid  bill  agreed  to  the 
watered-down  House  language  with  re¬ 
gard  to  curbing  aid  to  Communist  coun¬ 
tries.  I  favored  the  Senate  language 
which  would  have  barred  all  aid  except 
agriculture  products  under  Public  Law 
480,  as  against  the  House  version  which 


gives  the  President  discretion  to  act  un¬ 
der  certain  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  the  Senate 
debate  on  the  conference  report,  especi¬ 
ally  with  regard  to  droping  the  bar  on 
aid  to  Red  countries.  Great  stress  was 
made  by  the  Senate  conferees  in  present¬ 
ing  the  conference  report  that  the  vote 
in  the  House  on  the  House  language  had 
been  277  to  4.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  fact  that  in  conference  the  House 
conferees  had  insisted  on  the  House  lan¬ 
guage  and  had  used,  as  an  argument, 
this  vote  of  277  to  4,  whereas  when  the 
Senate  adopted  their  stronger  language 
the  vote  had  been  57  to  24. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  great  re¬ 
spect,  individually  and  as  a  group,  for 
the  House  conferees  and  I  know  that 
they  would  not  intentionally  cite  figures 
which  were  not  quite  correct.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  more  properly  the  vote 
of  the  House  on  the  differences  between 
the  two  versions  came  on  earlier  votes. 
The  vote,  277  to  4,  was  a  vote  for  or 
against  language  in  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  to  put  any  restraint  at  all  on 
aid  to  the  Communists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  as 
I  recall  the  votes  in  the  House  were  as 
follows:  First,  there  was  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey].  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  the  one  that  watered  down 
the  Casey  amendment;  it  was  the  one 
that  gave  the  President  discretion  to  aid 
Communist  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  particular 
amendment  there  was  no  count,  the 
Chair  announced  that  the  amendment' 
was  agreed  to.  Certainly,  the  vote  was 
close;  it  was  not  a  question  of  only  four 
Members  of  the  House  opposing  the 
amendment  to  give  the  President  the 
authority  to  aid  the  Communists. 

A  similar  vote  was  taken  on  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  to  the  sub¬ 
stitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  FeighanL  Here  again  there 
was  a  voice  vote  on  the  amendment  to 
water  down  the  Feighan  amendment  and 
no  count  was  taken  as  to  the  number 
of  Members  who  voted  “no.” 

Impression  has  been  given  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  other  body  that  only  four 
Members  of  the  House  were  opposed  to 
giving  the  President  authority  to  aid  the 
Communist  nations.  That  vote  of  277 
ayes  and  4  noes  was  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  as 
amended — in  other  words,  as  watered 
down.  I  think  that  the  House  conferees 
in  citing  this  latter  vote  were  citing 
figures  to  back  up  their  argument  in 
favor  of  the  House  language  which  were 
not  representative  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  House.  I  base  this  on  the  statements 
made  last  week  in  the  other  body  by  a 
distinguished  Senator  which  is  on  page 
13132  of  the  Record,  and  I  quote: 

The  Item  about  which  we  are  speaking  was 
one  of  the  very  last  items  agreed  to.  As  each 
item  was  reached,  a  preliminary  statement 
was  made  by  each  side.  The  House  conferees 
gave  us  to  understand  that  they  would  insist 
upon  the  provision.  The  conferees  said  that 
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they  had  most  carefully  worked  it  out,  and 
that  the  vote  in  the  House  had  been  277  to  4. 
The  Members  of  the  House  stood  up  and 
were  counted  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  from  the 
debate  that  in  the  Senate  many  distin¬ 
guished  Members  of  that  body  were  fa¬ 
vorable  to  a  strong  provision  banning  aid 
to  Communist  countries.  I  think  it  un¬ 
fortunate  that  this  particular  vote  was 
cited  to  give  the  impression  that  only 
four  Members  of  the  House  agreed  with 
them. 

Furthermore,  I  think  that  the  word¬ 
ing  agreed  to  in  the  conference  report, 
as  adopted  by  this  House,  is  not  unlike 
the  law  as  it  has  existed  in  the  past  and 
which  has  been  such  as  to  allow  aid 
which  to  me  is  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money.  It  is  worse  than  that  because  it 
has  strengthened  our  enemies.  Here  is 
the  grand  total  of  foreign  assistance  to 
Communist  countries  or  countries  with 
Communist  leaders  which  I  think  is 
worse  than  a  waste  of  money : 

[In  millions] 

Poland _  $514 

Yugoslavia _ 2,  279 

Indonesia _  598 

Ceylon _  74 

Cuba _  51 

British  Guiana _  2 

Ghana -  26 

These  are  only  a  few;  there  are  many 
other  countries  with  Communist  lean¬ 
ings  that  we  assist  which  should  be 
added. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  oppose  aid  to  the  Communist 
countries.  I  have  strong  faith  in  our 
President  but  I  do  not  have  any  such 
faith  in  many  of  his  liberal  advisers  nor 
do  I  have  confidence  in  the  policies  of 
State  Department  officials  such  as  Dr. 
Rostow  and  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Ball. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  believed  that 
by  giving  aid  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  early  days  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  regime  the  United  States  did 
much  to  make  communism  in  Russia 
succeed;  we  helped  it  to  succeed  by  feed¬ 
ing  the  people  who  were  hungry  and 
suffering  because  of  the  very  failures  of 
communism  and  agricultural  col¬ 
lectivism. 

I  am  convinced  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  may  well  repeat  that  mistake  by  giv¬ 
ing  grain  to  Red  China.  I  am  told  there 
are  highly  placed  officials  in  this  admin¬ 
istration  who  favor  feeding  the  Red  Chi¬ 
nese  and  that  thereby  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  leaders  will  be  helped  out  of  the 
tough  spot  in  which  they  may  well  be 
overthrown.  As  American  grain  made 
the  Russian  revolution  succeed  in  the 
Soviet  Union  originally  I  do  not  want  to 
see  history  repeat  itself  and  our  aid  go 
to  Mao  and  the  Peiping  leadership  and 
thus  save  them  from  the  results  of  their 
Communist  collectivism.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote  against  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

A  constituent  of  mine  has  tabulated 
polls  taken  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
during  the  period  January  through  June 
23,  1962,  having  to  do  with  aid  to  Com¬ 
munist  countries.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
at  this  point  a  tabulation  of  these  con¬ 
gressional  polls : 

NORTH  DAKOTA,  SENATOR  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

[Answers  In  total  votes] 

Do  you  believe  the  foreign  aid  program 
should  be: 

Continued _  842 

Abolished _  893 

Less  and  limited  to  ant-Communist 
nations _ 5,  043 

WASHINGTON,  FOURTH  DISTRICT,  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE  CATHERINE  MAY 

Should  the  United  States  stop  shipping 
strategic  goods  to  Communist  countries? 

Percent 


Yes _  90 

No _ 5 

No  opinion _  5 


PENNSYLVANIA,  29TH  DISTRICT,  REPRESENTATIVE 
ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

Do  you  favor  foreign  aid  for  countries  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  like  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  that  show  some  independence  from 
Russia? 

Percent 


Yes _ 32 

No _ 68 


CALIFORNIA,  SIXTH  DISTRICT,  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN  F.  BALDWIN 

Do  you  think  this  country  should  sell  sur¬ 
plus  military  planes  to  Communist  Yugo¬ 
slavia? 

Percent 


Yes  _ 11.52 

No _ 80.  51 

Undecided _  7.  97 


Do  you  think  that  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  neu¬ 
tral  countries  should  be  reduced  if  they  re¬ 
peatedly  vote  against  us  in  the  United 
Nations? 

Percent 


Yes _ 75.46 

No _ 17.37 

Undecided _ _  7.. 17 


OHIO,  12TH  DISTRICT,  REPRESENTATIVE  SAMUEL 
L.  DEVINE 

Foreign  aid  to  Communist  controlled  or 


satellite  countries? 

Percent 

Yes  _ _ _  3.  0 

No _ 94.  2 

Undecided _  2.  8 

Neutral  countries? 

Percent 

Yes _ 30.  9 

No _ :  56.  6 

Undecided _ 12.  6 

NATO  countries? 

Percent 

Yes  _ _ 62.  5 

No _ 25.  2 

Undecided _  12.  3 


Shipping  exports  such  as  surplus  foods, 
ball  bearings,  jet  aircraft,  locomotives,  etc., 
to  Communist-controlled  or  satellite  coun¬ 
tries? 

Percent 


Yes _  3.  3 

No _ 94.  7 

Undecided _  2.  0 


VIRGINIA,  10TH  DISTRICT,  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

Do  you  favor  aid  to  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia? 

Percent 


Favor _ 26.  2 

Oppose _ 61.  3 

No  opinion _ 12.  5 


To  so-called  neutralist  countries  such  as 
India  and  Indonesia?  . 


July  2k 


Percent 

Favor _ 41.  6 

Oppose _ 46.  9 

No  opinion _ 11.4 

NATO,  SEATO  and  other  pro-Western  na¬ 
tions? 

Percent 

Favor _ 83.  0 

Oppose _  8.  8 

No  opinion _ 7.  9 


WASHINGTON,  FIRST  DISTRICT,  REPRESENTATIVE 
THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

Should  the  United  States  give  military  aid 


to  Yugoslavia? 

Percent 

Yes _  11.9 

No _ 75.  1 

No  opinion _ 13.  0 

Should  the  United  States  give  economic 
aid  to  Poland? 

Percent 

Yes _ 20.9 

No _ 63.8 

No  opinion _ 15.  3 

Should  the  United  States  sell  surplus  grain 
to  Red  China? 

Percent 

Yes _ 21.4 

No _ 72.4 

No  opinion _  6.2 


MICHIGAN,  SIXTH  DISTRICT,  REPRESENTATIVE 
CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Should  we  continue  foreign  aid  to  Tito’s 
Yugoslavia? 

Percent 


Yes _  16 

No _  61 

Not  sure _  23 


TEXAS,  2 1ST  DISTRICT,  REPRESENTATIVE  O.  C. 
FISHER 

Should  foreign  aid  be  confined  to  friendly 
countries? 

Percent 


Yes _ 85.76 

No _  7.  07 

No  opinion _  7.  16 

Should  foreign  aid  be  reduced? 

Percent 

Yes _ _ 78.  59 

No _ _ _ 10.90 

No  opinion _ 10.  50 


MARYLAND,  SENATOR  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

Do  you  think  we  should  give  aid  to  na¬ 
tions  which  call  themselves  neutral  but  vote 
against  us  in  the  United  Nations? 


Percent 

Yes _  9 

No _  81 

Uncertain _ ! _  10 


Do  you  think  this  country  should  give 
financial  aid  to  sell  surplus  military  planes 
to  Communist  Yugoslavia? 

Percent 


Yes _  6 

No _  84 

Uncertain _ 10 


ILLINOIS,  FOURTH  DISTRICT,  REPRESENTATIVE 
EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

Should  Communist  countries  receive  for¬ 
eign  aid  funds? 

Percent 


Yes _  3 

No _  92 

Not  sure _  5 


ILLINOIS,  13TH  DISTRICT,  REPRESENTATIVE 
MARGUERITE  STITT  CHURCH 

Do  you  favor  U.S.  aid  to  Communist  sat¬ 
ellite  countries? 

Percent 


Yes _  7.  8 

No _ 85.7 

No  opinion _ _ _  6.  5 
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OHIO,  1STH  DISTRICT,  REPRESENTATIVE 
TOM  V.  MOOREHEAD 

Should  U.S.  foreign  aid  funds  and  surplus 
food  be  made  available  to  the  Communist 
governments  of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia? 


Percent 

Yes _ 11-  5 

No _ 82.2 

No  opinion _ ' -  6.  3 


MASSACHUSETTS,  FIRST  DISTRICT,  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE  SILVIO  O.  CONTE 

Continued  economic  aid  under  the  foreign 
aid  program  to  nations  committed  to  our 
allies? 

Percent 


Yes _ 75 

No _  14 

Undecided - 6 

No  opinion _  5 

Continued  military  aid  to  nations  com¬ 
mitted  as  our  allies? 

Percent 

Yes _ 73 

No _ 11 

Undecided _  7 

No  opinion _  9 

Economic  aid  to: 

Yugoslavia: 

Yes _ 19 

No _ 50 

Undecided _  18 

No  opinion _  13 

Poland: 

Yes _ 22 

No _ 48 

Undecided _  17 

No  opinion _ 13 

Egypt: 

Yes _ 22 

No _ 45 

Undecided  _ _ —  20 

No  opinion _ 13 

Indonesia: 

Yes _ 26 

No _ 33 

Undecided - 22 

No  opinion.- _ 19 

India : 

Yes _ i _ _ _ 38 

No _ 32 

Undecided _  18 

No  opinion _  12 

Newly  independent  but  neutral  nations? 

Yes - 55 

No  _ -  17 

Undecided. _  16 

No  opinion _ _ 12 


MICHIGAN,  EIGHTH  DISTRICT,  REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES  HARVEY 

Continuing  aid  to  Communist  Yugoslavia? 

Percent 

Yes _ - _  8.  9 

No _ -  83.  2 

No  response _  8.  0 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
assemble  these  polls.  They  say  essen¬ 
tially  what  the  House  said  when  it  voted. 
No  matter  what  any  one  may  have  said 
in  the  Senate,  the  277  to  4  vote  meant 
the  House  is  overwhelmingly  for  tighten¬ 
ing  the  restrictions  on  the  President’s 
authority  to  give  assistance  to  Commu¬ 
nist  countries.  The  misunderstanding 
or  misrepresentation  of  our  position 
which  has  gone  far  and  wide  has  been 
mischievous  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
well-being  of  our  country.  It  did  not 
portray  to  the  people  and  to  the  world 
what  was  unquestionably  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  sentiment  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  against  aid  to  Communist  coun¬ 
tries,  reflecting  in  my  opinion  the  over¬ 


whelming  sentiment  of  the  people  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the 
gentleman  to  know  that  while  I  do  not 
question  his  zeal  or  the  intent  of  the  firm 
language  he  has  used  today,  I  do  gravely 
question  the  interpretation  that  the 
gentleman  has  placed  on  what  some  of 
us  Members  thought  we  were  doing. 
The  difference  I  think  would  revolve 
around  the  fact  that  some  of  us  feel  that 
we  have  dignified  aid  to  communism  with 
a  formal  debate,  and  then  having  indeed 
voted  that  we  would  allow  the  President 
to  give  aid  to  Communist  countries,  that 
we  are  here  going  on  record  as  relaxing 
our  attitude,  which  traditionally  is 
against  international  communism.  I 
would  further  say  that  some  of  us  do  not 
feel  the  word  “international”  makes  the 
difference.  We  are  against  aid  to  Com¬ 
munists  whether  they  are  international 
or  not.  I  simply  wanted  the  Record 
to  note,  without  debating  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  at  this  time,  because  of  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  time,  that  this  Member  is  not 
among  those  the  gentleman  referred  to 
as  saying  that  he  thought  all  of  us  felt 
we  were  strengthening  the  law.  This 
gentleman  did  not  and  does  not. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
adopt  tighter  restrictions  than  are  in 
existing  law  and  then  say  we  are  weaken¬ 
ing  the  restrictions.  The  comparison  is 
between  existing  law  and  the  bill  we  are 
now  acting  on.  The  language  in  this 
conference  report  is  stronger,  tougher 
and  tighter  in  several  points  than  exist¬ 
ing  law.  I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can 
interpret  that  as  weaker  or  as  loosening 
the  restrictions. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  do  not  question  the 
gentleman’s  interpretation  as  he  sees  it. 
I  disagree. 

(Mr.  ALGER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  permission  to  add  additional  re¬ 
marks  since  time  was  limited  for  debate 
on  the  conference — yet  I  must  repeat 
my  adamant  disapproval  of  aid  to  Com¬ 
munist  countries — whether  part  of  the 
international  conspiracy  or  not. 

The  people  of  the  satellite  countries 
did  not  accept  Communist  domination  by 
popular  vote  in  a  free  election  of  choice. 
They  are  not  free — they  are  not  in 
democratic  societies.  The  money  we  give 
them  is  used  by  their  Communist  gov¬ 
ernments  to  tighten  the  noose  about  the 
necks  of  the  people — to  strengthen  the 
dictatorship,  respectively,  and  reduce  the 
people’s  opportunity  or  possibility  to  re¬ 
volt  and  throw  out  the  oppressors — the 
Communist  Party  and  its  dictatorial 
leaders.  Shame  on  us  for  aiding  the  dic¬ 
tators  and  communism — our  deadly 
enemies. 

It  has  been  said  that  constitutionally 
the  Congress  must  not  legislate  to  tie 
the  President’s  hands  in  giving  aid  to 
whomever  he  chooses,  including  the 
Communist  countries.  I  say,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Constitution  is  the  reason  we 
must  deny  this  money  to  the  Chief 


Executive.  We,  in  Congress,  constitu¬ 
tionally  authorize  and  appropriate  the 
money.  Further,  the  Constitution  de¬ 
fines  treason  as  aid  to  the  enemy  and 
prohibits  treason.  How  tragic  that  some 
Members  of  Congress  do  not  correctly 
construe  the  Constitution.  We  are  aid¬ 
ing  the  enemy  in  giving  aid  to  Com¬ 
munists. 

Constitutionally  and  morally,  it  is 
wrong  to  give  one  penny  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  dictators.  There  is  no  assur¬ 
ance,  first,  that  the  people  will  benefit, 
second,  that  the  people  know  the  help 
came  from  the  United  States,  and  third, 
that  our  aid  will  not  be  transhipped  to 
another  nation  in  barter.  Finally,  what 
right  have  we  to  borrow  in  order  to  give 
it  away.  Even  if  aid  to  the  enemy  were 
a  legitimate  expenditure  for  us,  it  should 
be  made  only  when  the  money  is  avail¬ 
able.  We  are  mortgaging  the  future, 
undermining  our  economic  strength,  and 
sabotaging  the  heritage  of  future  gener¬ 
ations,  as  we  strengthen  the  alien  phi¬ 
losophy  of  communism  and  the  enemy 
dictators  who  subjugate  human  beings 
with  our  money. 

The  House  was  wrong  to  vote  aid  to 
the  Communists  at  the  President’s  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  more  wrong  in  capitulating 
to  the  House-Senate  conferees  who  sub¬ 
stituted  the  House  amendment  for  the 
Senate’s,  the  latter  at  least  restricted 
aid  to  Communist  governments  to  sur¬ 
plus  foods.  No  aid  should  go  to  Com¬ 
munist  dominated  countries,  whether 
international  communism  or  local  com¬ 
munism. 

Nor  should  the  conferees  have  high 
handedly  deleted  the  House  amendment 
prohibiting  support  of  the  U.N.  when 
member  nations  are  delinquent  in  pay¬ 
ment.  1 

Therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  the  con¬ 
ference  report  our  conferees  capitulated 
to  the  Senate  conferees. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  must  say 
I  agree  with  the  interpretation  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  has  of  this  pro¬ 
vision.  What  disturbs  me  is  what  the 
gentleman  said  about  the  reporting  by 
the  press.  I  noticed  it  myself.  It  seems 
that  the  press  is  determined  to  make 
this  appear  as  a  Presidential  victory 
over  the  Congress  in  a  way  that  com¬ 
pletely  disregards  what  I  regard  as  the 
actual  facts.  Would  the  gentleman 
comment  on  that?  Also,  this  seems  to  be 
prevalent  these  days  with  the  press  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  comment  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  thought. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  equally  disturbed. 
So  often  when  something  happens  here, 
the  interpreters  say  the  President  won  a 
victory  or  suffered  a  defeat.  My  sole 
concern  is  whether  the  country  wins  a 
victory  or  suffers  a  defeat.  It  is  not  a 
contest  between  President  and  Congress. 
I  do  not  vote  for  or  against  a  bill  just 
because  President  Kennedy  is  for  or 
against  it,  or  President  Eisenhower.  I 
vote  for  or  against  it  on  the  basis  of 
whether  I  think  it  is  good  or  bad  for 
the  country.  I  am  as  interested  in  the 
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well-being  of  this  country  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  or  anyone  else.  When  a  President 
sends  up  his  suggestions,  I  pay  careful 
attention  to  them,  of  course.  If  I  think 
his  proposal  is  sound,  I  vote  for  it,  but 
not  because  I  am  trying  to  support  him. 
If  I  think  it  unsound,  I  oppose  it,  but  not 
because  I  am  trying  to  go  against  him. 
Some  people  seem  to  think  that  if,  in  our 
honest  judgment,  we  do  not  agree  with 
the  President,  we  do  not  belong  to  the 
same  team — the  American  team.  But 
we  have  our  responsibilities  just  as  he 
has  his.  He  was  not  elected  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
Minnesota;  I  was,  for  2  years  at  a  time. 
When  it  comes  to  dealing  with  other 
countries,  the  President  is  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States;  not  I.  I 
do  not  think  any  President  ought  to  try 
to  control  what  we  do  within  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  constitutional  powers  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Congress.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  try  to  interfere  with  or  com¬ 
pletely  control  what  he  does  within  the 
limitations  of  the  constitutional  powers 
clearly  assigned  to  him. 

Hence  I  support  this  language.  The 
key  thing  is  not  whether  it  is  stronger 
or  weaker,  but  whether  it  is  wiser  and 
better  for  our  peace  and  security. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MonaganI. 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  report  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  and  I  want  particularly  to  com¬ 
mend  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  led  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Morgan],  for  maintaining 
so  well  the  position  of  the  House  in  this 
conference. 

Although  the  prohibition  of  support 
to  the  United  Nations  does  not  appear 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  passed 
the  House,  I  believe  that  the  elimination 
of  this  prohibition  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  national  foreign  policy. 

We  shall  in  the  near  future  have  a 
separate  bill  on  the  question  of  financ¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  the  United  Nations. 
There  will  be  full  and  ample  opportunity 
at  that  time  to  debate  this  whole  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  House  will  then  be  able  to 
work  its  will  on  this  subject.  To  include 
this  matter  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  without  adequate  notice  and  with  no 
opportunity  for  debate  was  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  provide  the  House  with  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  express  its  mature  judgment 
on  this  matter. 

In  other  provisions,  the  position  of  the 
House  was  maintained  and  the  final  re¬ 
sult  involved  a  reduction  of  $90  million 
under  the  Senate  bill. 

The  House,  to  some  extent,  adopted  a 
wait-and-see  attitude  on  the  question 
of  long-term  financing  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  administrators  of  this  program 
and  of  the  foreign  assistance  program, 
generally,  will  take  cognizance  of  this 
attitude  and  make  every  effort  to  guar¬ 
antee  that  personnel  and  administration 
under  this  law  will  conform  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  standard  of  excellence. 


Certainly,  the  Congress  has  provided 
the  Executive  with  the  most  modern  and 
most  elaborate  legislative  machinery  for 
the  administration  of  this  great  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  a  necessary  program  and  one 
which  provides  the  Executive  with  a  vital 
weapon  in  the  contest  with  the  Commu¬ 
nist  world. 

Unless  the  administration  is  adequate, 
however,  the  objectives  of  this  program 
will  not  be  attained.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  efficient  and  sensible  operation  of 
this  program  will  be  forthcoming  so  that 
it  will  justify  the  support  which  has  been 
given  to  it  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PucinskiI. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  in  the  col¬ 
loquy  that  just  preceded,  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  in  the  well,  a 
great  deal  was  said  about  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  being  placed  on  the  recent  action 
by  this  Congress.  I  submit  that  a  vast 
area  of  our  information  media  for  years 
has  been  misinterpreting  the  facts  as 
they  actually  exist.  What  we  did  here 
in  this  Congress  in  approving  the  foreign 
aid  bill  and  what  we  hope  to  do  in  this 
conference  report  is  give  the  President 
a  free  hand  to  continue  giving  aid  to  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations  whenever 
he  believes  it  will  help  strengthen  them 
in  their  desire  for  democracy  and  help 
restore  freedom  to  these  unfortunate 
victims  of  communism.  When  press 
headlines  stated  “Congress  Votes  Aid  to 
Reds,”  it  was  apparent  to  me  that  the 
copyreader  who  wrote  the  head  on  that 
story  did  not  know  the  facts.  No  one  in 
this  Congress  voted  any  aid  to  the  Com¬ 
munists.  What  we  did  here  was  vote  aid 
to  the  victims  of  the  Reds.  I  want  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  distinction.  This  provision 
of  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  designed  to  help 
the  victims  of  communism  and  the  bill 
clearly  and  emphatically  provides  that 
the  President  may  give  these  unfortu¬ 
nate  victims  of  communism  aid  only  if  he 
can  demonstrate  to  Congress  that  such 
aid  will  actually  help  these  people  free 
themselves  from  Communist  rule.  This 
certainly  is  a  far  cry  from  the  completely 
erroneous  press  reports  that  Congress 
voted  any  aid  to  the  Reds  themselves. 
Just  the  opposite  is  true  in  this  bill.  The 
victims  of  communism  are  the  people  we 
are  trying  to  help  by  this  program.  No¬ 
body  in  this  Congress  on  either  side 
wants  to  help  Gomulka  or  Tito  or  any 
of  the  other  Communist  rulers.  This 
whole  program  is  designed  to  help  free 
these  people  from  Communist  rule.  I 
hope  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the 
better,  the  information  media  in  this 
country  will  start  drawing  distinctions 
between  Communist  countries  and  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  countries.  Poland 
never  has  been  and  never  will  be  a  Com¬ 
munist  country.  Those  30  million  people 
in  Poland  would  never  accept  commu¬ 
nism  voluntarily,  yet  day  after  day  I  read 
in  the  press  references  made  to  Poland 
as  a  Communist  country. 

Poland  is  a  Communist-dominated 
country,  and  the  same  holds  true  for  all 
the  captive  nations  of  Europe — Lith¬ 
uania,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Czechoslovakia, 
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the  Ukraine,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Hun¬ 
gary,  East  Germany,  and  others.  They 
are  being  illegally  dominated  by  Com¬ 
munist  regimes  but  the  people  of  these 
captive  nations  are  not  Communists  and 
I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  press 
and  other  information  media  are  doing 
the  180  million  people  in  these  Commu¬ 
nist-dominated  countries  a  tragic  and 
brutal  injustice  by  constantly  referring 
to  their  nations  as  Communist.  After 
17  years,  I  believe  we  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  our  information  media  a  more 
accurate  description  of  these  Commu¬ 
nist-dominated  nations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  refer  to 
these  captive  nations  as  Communist 
countries  instead  of  Communist-domi¬ 
nated  countries  may,  inadvertently,  be 
doing  Mr.  Khrushchev  a  great  service. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  would  want  the  free 
world  to  believe  that  the  Communists 
have  succeeded  in  converting  their  vic¬ 
tims  to  communism.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  It  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  I  hope  hereafter  we  will  properly 
refer  to  these  nations  as  Communist 
dominated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey], 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  disting¬ 
uished  gentleman  from  Illinois  on  his 
clear  and  firm  statement.  That  point 
needs  to  be  stressed  and  underlined.  No 
Member  of  this  House  favors  aid  or  com¬ 
fort  to  Communist  leaders  or  Commu¬ 
nist  government,  national  or  interna¬ 
tional.  But  we  would  belie  our  great¬ 
ness  as  a  nation  and  our  wisdom  as  a 
body  if  we  were  to  force  the  President  to 
say  to  those  living  under  domination  in 
Poland,  “We  leave  you  to  your  captors; 
we  close  the  hand  of  friendship;  we 
abandon  hope  for  your  survival;  we  ab¬ 
dicate  our  responsibilities  as  leaders  and 
we  repudiate  our  old  alliance.”  No  one 
who  recalls  that  alliance  could  question 
that  the  Polish  people  will  long  tolerate 
their  present  incapacity.  I  had  the 
honor  to  serve  during  World  War  II  in  an 
infantry  division  which  had  a  unit  of  the 
Free  Polish  Legion  on  its  flank.  Our 
security  was  then  at  stake  and  I  well  re¬ 
member  the  fire  of  their  fierce  courage 
and  the  valor  with  which  they  fought. 
I  am  sure  that  that  fire  and  valor  still 
lives  in  Poland  and  always  will.  It  is 
our  task  now  to  animate  and  encourage 
it. 

The  language  of  the  act  is  clear ; 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  the 
act  as  amended  (except  section  214(b)  to 
any  Communist  country) . 

This  last  section  is  subject  to  a  waiver 
only  for  our  own  benefit  to  promote  our 
vital  security.  Even  here  the  language 
clearly  specifies  that  the  President  must 
find  and  report  to  the  Congress  that  the 
recipient  is  not  controlled  by  the  inter¬ 
national  Communist  conspiracy  and 
affirmatively  that  our  assistance  pro¬ 
motes  the  independence  of  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  from  international  communism. 

I  fail  to  see  how  this  language  could 
be  any  more  stringent  and  binding  with- 
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out  handcuffing  and  hobbling  the  one 
who  can  do  more  to  advance  freedom 
and  repel  communism  than  any  other  in 
the  world — the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  will  be  contend¬ 
ing  with  communism  around  the  world 
and  around  the  clock  long  after  we  have 
adjourned  and  gone  home.  We  have  to 
give  him  the  cards  to  deal  and  the  chips 
to  play  or  he  cannot  sit  in  the  same  game 
with  Khrushchev  who  has  no  Congress 
to  worry  about. 

There  is  no  better  informed,  more  ar¬ 
dent  and  able  foe  of  communism  any¬ 
where  than  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  .  I  hold  with 
him  in  his  previous  statement  that  un¬ 
der  separation  and  delegation  of  powers 
in  the  Constitution  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  the  duty  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  President.  And  I  agree  with 
him  that  the  conference  report  is  clear 
and  unequivocal  enough  to  fulfill  our 
commitment  against  Communist  aid  as 
a  body  and  still  leave  the  President  el- 
bowroom  to  lift  the  yoke  of  communism 
from  its  victims. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  that  the  con¬ 
ferees  stood  firm  for  the  provision  which 
requires  the  adoption  of  such  regulations 
and  procedures  as  are  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  that  foreign  aid  is  not  used  in  a 
manner  which  promotes  or  assists  the 
foreign  aid  projects  or  activities  of  com¬ 
munist-bloc  countries.  This  should  end 
the  practice  of  American-built  roads  to 
Soviet-sponsored  stadiums  where  we  get 
the  bill  and  they  get  the  glory. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  RousselotL 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  S.  2996,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1962.  I  am  not  able  to  support  the 
present  foreign  aid  programs  because  I 
do  not  believe  they  are  carried  out  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States 
and/or  the  free  world. 

I  oppose  this  bill  for  the  following 
reasons : 

First.  As  has  been  shown  in  testimony 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  as  has  been  pointed  out  here  on  the 
floor  today,  much  of  our  foreign  aid  is 
used  to  advance  socialistic  governments 
and  so-called  neutralist  governments 
who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  of  the  free  world  nations. 
We  cannot  continue  to  give  outright 
gifts  and  loans  of  money  to  countries 
which  are  working  to  destroy  constitu¬ 
tional  and  parliamentary  governments 
around  the  world.  A  good  deal  of  this 
money  goes  for  that  purpose. 

Second.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
concerning  discretionary  power  for  the 
President  to  give  aid  to  Communist 
countries.  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to 
this  concept.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
buy  the  friendship  of  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  or  make  them  less  Communist  by 
giving  them  money.  The  argument  that 
our  foreign  aid  dollars  will  help  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  such  Communist  nations  as  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  is  absolutely  false.  This 


money  is  used  only  to  promote  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  ruthless  Communist  bosses.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  all  the  foreign  aid  money  that 
we  have  poured  into  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  has  not  made  those  countries 
any  less  dependent  on  the  Communist 
motherland,  Russia,  or  drawn  them  any 
closer  to  the  free  world,  especially  the 
United  States. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  debate 
by  the  distinguished  Congressman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  already  anticipate 
giving  some  $10  million  to  Yugoslavia. 
Thus,  the  discretionary  power  that  S. 
2996  gives  to  the  executive  branch  will 
probably  be  misused. 

Third.  America  must  soon  learn  the 
lesson  that  we  cannot  buy  good  will. 
While  it  is  true  that  there  are  many 
ways  that  we  can  assist  our  friends,  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  overinflating 
their  economies  with  tremendous 
amounts  of  dollars.  We  know  this  from 
past  experience.  I  believe  the  American 
taxpayers  have  a  right  to  demand  better 
use  of  the  some  $4.6  billion  in  this  bill. 
I  do  not  believe  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  carefully  and  ade¬ 
quately  planned,  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  objectives  so  well  stated  in  this  bill 
will  be  properly  executed. 

Fourth.  Foreign  giveaway  programs 
are  absolutely  unnecessary.  There  are 
many  international  lending  organiza¬ 
tions  which  can  make  funds  available  to 
foreign  countries  and  foreign  industries ; 
for  example,  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development,  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  Interna¬ 
tional  Finance  Corporation. 

At  this  point  in  today’s  proceedings  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  some  timely  remarks  relative 
to  foreign  aid  and  how  it  aids  the  Com¬ 
munist  cause  made  by  Gen.  Bonner  Fel¬ 
lers  on  the  July  15,  1962,  broadcast  of 
the  Manion  Forum,  a  weekly  radio  pro¬ 
gram.  He  said: 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Communist  plot 
for  world  domination  is  to  collapse  the  cap¬ 
italistic  system.  Since  most  of  the  free 
world  economy  is  tied  to  the  dollar,  to  wreck 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  has  long 
been  the  Kremlin’s  primary  target. 

Should  the  Communists  succeed  in  col¬ 
lapsing  our  economy  they  will  have  won 
their  struggle  without  dropping  a  single 
bomb.  Once  their  goal  is  achieved,  all  power 
will  be  centrally  concentrated — far  more  so 
than  now. 

Price  fixing  of  goods  and  services,  Govern- 
ernment-owned  and  operated  industries, 
businesses  and  farms,  will  be  the  inevitable 
consequence.  Before  we  are  aware  of  what 
is  happening  we  will  find  ourselves  living 
under  a  dictator.  This  would  be  the  end 
of  freemen  everywhere.  Our  very  destiny, 
therefore,  rests  on  the  survival  of  a  free 
economy. 

During  the  past  4  years,  representatives  of 
the  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee  have 
made  51  appearances  before  the  four  con¬ 
gressional  committees  which  act  on  foreign 
aid.  From  the  start,  our  representatives 
have  spelled  out  the  consequences  of  exces¬ 
sive  oversea  spending,  principally  for  foreign 
aid  and  military  assistance. 

Despite  statesmanlike  opposition  of  a  mi¬ 
nority  in  the  Congress,  that  body  continues 
to  vote  unwarranted  appropriations  in  ever- 
increasing  amounts.  And  this  foreign  hand¬ 


out  habit  leads  to  vast  domestic  boon¬ 
doggling.  Once  a  Congressman  votes  for 
foreign  aid  he  finds  it  difficult  not  to  vote 
for  domestic  welfare  and  various  other  un¬ 
necessary  expenditures. 

Those  responsible  for  our  foreign  policy 
no  doubt  correctly  assess  the  Communist 
menace,  but  they  are  obsessed  with  a  delu¬ 
sion  that  we  can  spend  our  way  out  of  the 
danger.  The  aid  program  already  has  cost 
American  taxpayers  more  than  $90  billion. 

Based  on  the  most  recent  assessed  value 
of  property,  $90  billion  in  foreign  aid  is  the 
equivalent  of  giving  our  42  largest  cities  to 
foreign  governments.  Including  interest  on 
the  money  which  we  have  borrowed  to  give 
away,  the  total  aid  handout  is  on  the  or¬ 
der  of  $110  billion.  This  is  more  than  one- 
third  of  our  national  debt.  Or,  to  relate 
foreign  aid  more  closely  to  each  of  us,  aid 
consumes  the  equivalent  of  22  percent  of 
our  personal  income  tax  payments. 

Largely  because  of  multibillion  dollar  gifts 
and  equipment  from  Washington,  foreign 
countries  have  been  able  to  establish  indus¬ 
tries  which  undersell  ours.  Our  industry 
pays  high  wages  and  taxes;  industry  abroad 
pays  low  wages  and  enjoys  benefits  from  its 
government  subsidies  or  favorable  tax  treat¬ 
ment.  We  have  given  most  of  the  world  our 
latest  technology.  Low  tariffs  or  free  trade 
permit  dumping  of  low-cost  products  on  our 
market.  Depressed  areas  with  widespread 
unemployment  result. 

The  U.S.  Government  annual  net  oversea 
spending  is  in  excess  of  $6  billion.  By  far 
the  major  portion  of  this  amount  is  for  for¬ 
eign  aid  and  the  spending  by  and  for  our 
oversea  forces.  Our  exports  are  insufficient 
to  pay  for  our  annual  $16  billion  worth  of 
imports  plus  our  $6  billion  oversea  spending. 

At  his  March  8  press  conference  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  frankly  conceded  the  cause  of  our 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments:  “It  is,”  he 
said,  “the  combination  of  the  $3  billion  that 
we  spend  keeping  our  defense  forces  overseas, 
and  combined  with  assistance  we  give  in 
other  ways,  which  provides  for  our  dollar 
drain.” 

This  unfavorable  balance  in  our  interna¬ 
tional  payments  has  enabled  foreign  central 
banks  to  amass  nearly  $23  billion  in  short¬ 
term  credits.  By  Government  edict,  Amer¬ 
icans  are  forbidden  either  to  buy  or  to  own 
gold.  The  defeated  Germans  and  the  war- 
shattered  French  manage  better.  Any  Ger¬ 
man  or  Frenchman  can  buy,  sell  or  hold 
gold,  just  as  he  chooses.  We,  supposedly  the 
richest  people  in  the  world,  are  compelled 
to  do  business  in  irredeemable  paper  dollars. 
But  dollars  held  by  foreign  central  banks  are 
redeemable  in  gold.  And  foreign  holders  of 
dollar  credits  have  been  busy  buying  our 
gold. 

When  foreign  aid  began,  our  gold  reserve 
stood  at  $24.5  billion;  today  it  stands  at 
$16.4  billion.  Of  this  $16.4  billion  gold  re¬ 
serve,  $11.5  billion  must  be  retained  by  law 
to  back  up  our  currency.  Consequently,  less 
than  $5  billion  in  free  gold  is  available  to 
meet  potential  foreign  demands  of  nearly 
$23  billion. 

Thus  the  threat  to  our  dollar  arises  from 
this  sinister,  impending  overhang  of  nearly 
$23  billion  foreign-held  demand  claims  on 
our  gold,  amassed  principally  from  our 
foreign  handouts.  Were  these  foreign  claims 
on  our  gold  pressed,  we  could  not  meet  the 
demand.  And  the  free  world  economy,  which 
rests  on  the  dollar,  would  be  wrecked. 

Gold  is  precious  because  there  isn’t  nearly 
enough  to  go  around.  Foreign  governments 
eagerly  seek  gold  to  harden  their  currencies. 
This  foreign  hunger  for  our  gold  will  cease 
only  when  our  dollar  is  once  more  as  good  as 
gold.  And  our  dollar  cannot  again  be  so 
considered  unless  and  until  we  put  our 
economy  in  order. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  broadcast  I  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  Kremlin’s  primary  objective 
is  to  collapse  our  economy.  Let  us  suppose 
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that  after  World  War  IX,  the  Kremlin  had 
heen  able  to  place  its  agents  in  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  so  as  to  plan  our  economy.  These 
Beds  could  have  done  no  better  job  of  de¬ 
pleting  our  gold  and  undermining  our  econ¬ 
omy  than  we  ourselves  have  been  doing. 

Foreigners  with  dollar  credits  hold  the 
American  economy  at  their  mercy.  Like  a 
Shylock,  they  watch  our  economy.  At  Vi¬ 
enna  last  year  and  in  Rome  this  year,  for¬ 
eign  economists  warned  Treasury  Secretary 
Dillon  that  we  must  put  our  economy  in 
order  without  delay. 

Despite  these  warnings,  our  economy  is 
worsening: 

Foreign  aid  threatens  our  dollar,  is  an 
added  tax  to  our  producers,  subsidizes  for¬ 
eign  competition  that  is  daily  growing  more 
formidable,  and  it  is  responsible  for  our  un¬ 
favorable  balance  of  payments. 

Our  1962  gold  loss  already  totals  nearly 
half  a  billion  dollars. 

A  balaxy  of  stratagems,  employed  in  a  vain 
effort  to  hide  our  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments,  omits  entirely  the  only  sure  cure — 
drastic  cuts  in  foreign  aid  and  military  as¬ 
sistance. 

We  extend  50-year  loans  to  foreigners  at 
little  or  no  rate  of  interest  and  borrow 
short-term  at  high  interest  rates. 

Only  six  times  in  the  last  31  years  has  our 
budget  been  balanced:  fiscal  1962  and  fiscal 
1963  budgets  will  be  deep  in  the  red. 

During  the  past  year  the  debt  limit  has 
been  raised  three  times  by  a  total  of  $15 
billion,  and  now  stands  at  $308  billion. 

The  administration  seeks  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  debt  limit  and  to  remove  the 
legal  requirement  for  a  gold  reserve. 

This  last  item  is  a  revealing  one. 

The  shape  of  things  to  come  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  spending  program  is  reflected  in  his 
January  1962  Economic  Report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  His  letter  of  transmittal  quotes  from 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Money  and  Credit  (“Money  and  Credit,”  pp. 
113,  234;  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  1961) — a  non¬ 
governmental  organization : 

“The  Commission  concludes  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  financial  restrictions  *  *  *  unneces¬ 
sarily  complicate  or  obstruct  other  Govern¬ 
ment  policies :  the  ceiling  on  the  public  debt 
*  *  *  and  the  required  gold  reserve.” 

These  conclusions,  if  followed,  are  a  blue¬ 
print  for  unbridled  spending  with  printing 
press  money. 

Meantime,  European  economists  eagerly 
await  the  trend  of  our  economy.  If  we 
return  to  a  sound  economy,  profitable  Euro¬ 
pean  dollar  investments  in  the  United  States 
will  preclude  the  drawing  down  of  our  gold. 
'On  the  other  hand,  as  our  profligate  spend¬ 
ing  continues  and  the  dollar  depreciates  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  best  bargain  in  the  world  will 
be  an  ounce  of  gold  for  35  paper  dollars. 
And  this  bargain  the  Europeans  will  not 
miss. 

In  view  of  our  obvious  economic  vulner¬ 
ability,  one  has  the  right  to  assume  that 
remedial  action  would  be  an  imperative. 
Even  if  the  White  House  continues  its  un¬ 
sound  economic  policies,  the  Congress  should 
be  expected  to  save  the  situation.  But  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  has  so  far  failed 
to  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

A  piece  of  sophistry  which  has  guided  some 
Congressmen  is  that  foreign  aid  strengthens 
our  economy  and  that  some  two-thirds  of  aid 
dollars  are  allocated  to  our  industry,  thereby 
creating  jobs  and  wealth.  However,  if  two- 
thirds  of  aid  funds  are  spent  in  the  United 
States,  then  one-third  must  be  spent  over¬ 
seas  and  thereby  increase  foreign  dollar 
holdings. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  foreign  aid 
contracts  have  brought  profit  to  some  favor¬ 
ed  U.S.  industries.  However,  when  any  prod¬ 
uct  of  our  industry  is  given  away,  it  siphons 
off  U.S.  wealth.  Money  spent  for  goods  and 
services  to  be  given  away  creates  consumer 


buying  power  but  not  consumer  goods  for 
Americans.  By  its  very  nature  such  aid  is 
inflationary. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  if  we  do 
not  bankroll  the  world  the  Russians  will. 
Well,  the  answer  to  that  one  is,  let  the 
Russians  do  it.  The  Kremlin  has  never  yet 
been  able  adequately  to  feed  or  clothe  or 
house  its  people.  The  more  the  Soviets  give 
away  the  more  internal  unrest  they  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  create. 

Another  phony  argument  in  support  of 
foreign  aid  is  that  the  United  States  has  a 
moral,  economic,  and  political  obligation 
to  strengthen  the  free  world  with  vast  hand¬ 
outs. 

This  giveaway  argument  makes  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  primary  obligation  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  American  people.  Taxpayers 
have  a  right  to  demand  by  what  constitu¬ 
tional  authority  can  the  Congress  rob  Peter 
to  pay  Paul.  With  the  immediate  threat  to 
our  economy,  with  an  enemy  able  to  launch 
nuclear  strikes  against  our  heartland,  should 
not  the  Congress  primary  objective  be  a 
sound  economy  and  superior  aerospace  strik¬ 
ing  power? 

Here,  however,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
it  is  a  well-known  American  trait  to  help 
others.  Former  President  Hoover  estimates 
that  during  and  following  World  Wars  I 
and  II  American  food,  clothes,  and  medical 
care  saved  the  lives  of  1,400  million  war 
victims,  mostly  women  and  children.  Of 
this  all  Americans  are  proud. 

Possibly  the  emergence  of  the  Philippine 
Republic  is  the  most  successful  foreign  aid 
achievement  of  all  time.  As  an  initial  step 
toward  independence  the  Philippines  asked 
for  American  specialists — dieticians,  doctors, 
sanitary  engineers,  schoolteachers,  and  mis¬ 
sionaries.  In  less  than  half  a  century,  the 
Philippines  emerged  as  a  Republic  with  a 
stable  government  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  people.  The  Filipino  people  asked  for 
this  assistance  and  they  themselves  paid 
for  it. 

The  theory  of  our  present  foreign  aid  bears 
little  resemblance  to  that  followed  in  our 
aid  to  the  Philippines.  Today  our  aid  is  so 
lavish  in  dollars  that  it  ignores  the  hardship 
factor.  Among  human  beings  seldom  is 
there  achievement  without  hardship.  The 
same  is  true  with  the  emerging  countries. 
Give  them  much  for  nothing,  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  inflation,  lack  of  purpose,  and  inade¬ 
quate  leadership  result.  Help  peoples  to 
earn  that  which  they  seek  and  achievement 
results. 

Then  there  is  the  argument  that  we  must 
continue  aid  so  that  in  war  we  shall  have 
allies  fighting  for  us.  Our  Korean  war  ex¬ 
perience  exploded  this  assumption.  In  that 
war  we  contributed  450,000  troops  and  paid 
all  the  bills.  All  other  U.N.  forces  contri¬ 
buted  a  total  of  45,000  troops — a  mere  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  American  strength.  If  the  next 
war  comes,  we  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
ourselves  alone. 

The  Presidency  is  surrounded  by  intellec¬ 
tual  elite  advisers.  Foreign  aid  is  the  key¬ 
stone  of  their  program.  On  this  they  are 
unyielding.  The  elite  dream  contemplates 
a  welfare  state  at  home  and  lavish  aid 
abroad.  To  effect  this  entails  enormous  ex¬ 
penditures  which  result  in  deficit  spending. 
Through  foreign  aid,  international  socialism 
is  already  becoming  a  reality. 

The  elite  will  readily  sacrifice  U.S.  sover¬ 
eignty  to  a  world  order.  Disarmament 
is  part  of  the  program.  The  cancellation  of 
the  RS-70 — pleasing  to  Moscow — is  the  first 
major  step  in  disarmament. 

With  the  world  order  an  international 
police  force  is  to  be  established.  This  would 
relegate  our  forces  to  those  necessary  for 
internal  security.  We  would  be  disarmed 
and  helpless  to  protect  any  injustice  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  world  order. 

The  American  people  have  never  accepted 
the  welfare  state,  or  deficit  spending,  or  for- 
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eign  handouts,  or  the  yielding  of  sovereignty, 
or  disarmament  or  a  world  order. 

Our  Constitution  put  the  power  in  the 
people.  Under  the  Constitution  government 
officials  are  the  servants,  not  the  masters,  of 
the  people.  But  unless  we  the  people  exer¬ 
cise  the  power  the  Constitution  gives  us,  we 
shall  soon  cease  to  be  freemen. 

Make  your  will  known  to  your  Senators 
and  Representative  now.  If  they  do  not 
heed  your  voice,  defeat  them  in  the  No¬ 
vember  election.  This  action  is  the  one  last 
hope  of  freemen. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Derou- 
nian], 

(Mr.  DEROUNIAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
signing  of  the  Laos  Accord  is  a  black 
day  for  the  United  States.  It  is  one 
step  in  the  erosion  of  our  determination 
to  fight  international  tyranny. 

I  think  history  will  prove  President 
Kennedy  wrong  when  he  said,  yester¬ 
day: 

It  is  a  heartening  indication  that  difficult, 
and  at  times  seemingly  insoluble,  interna¬ 
tional  problems  can  in  fact  be  solved  by 
patient  diplomacy. 

This  agreement,  which  need  not  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  is  the  work  of 
our  “Rover  Boy”  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  W.  Averell  Harriman,  who  has  for 
some  time,  now,  been  pushing  for  this 
kind  of  abject  surrender.  The  most  dis¬ 
turbing  part  of  the  accord  is  that  any 
member  of  the  Commission  can  veto  any 
action  the  United  States  may  find  it 
necessary  to  take.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Commission  consists  of  Poland, 
India,  and  Canada,  vetoes  are  clearly 
indicated.  No  wonder  Khrushchev  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  giving  international  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  just  cause  fought  for  by 
the  national  patriotic  forces,  and  that  it 
represented  a  major  victory  for  the  policy 
of  peaceful  coexistence. 

Are  we  to  assume,  now,  that  the  Ber¬ 
lin  problem  is  going  to  be  settled  in  this 
same  manner?  Have  we  succumbed  to 
the  Communist  program  of  neutralizing 
the  world?  What  encouragement  will 
this  defeatist  action  of  ours  give  to  those 
in  the  world  who  look  to  America  for 
leadership? 

The  sneaky  method  which  led  to  the 
signing  of  this  agreement,  which  can  be 
described  only  as  surrender  via  the  back 
door,  is  an  insult  to  every  patriotic 
American.  The  fruition  of  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Rostow,  who  feels  we  should 
abandon  the  concept  of  nationhood, 
has  hastened  the  time  when  the  Com¬ 
munists  will  be  able  to  take  over  South 
Vietnam. 

With  the  signing  of  this  accord,  we 
have  agreed  to  remove  our  troops  and 
military  advisors  from  Laos.  Is  this  to 
be  the  pattern  for  Berlin? 

Another  item  in  today’s  New  York 
Times,  while  not  seemingly  connected 
with  yesterday’s  agreement,  is  neverthe¬ 
less  one  more  step  in  our  progress  to¬ 
ward  coexistence  with  communism.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report.  Dictator  Tito 
stated  that  his  “regime  has  gone  too  far 
in  allowing  writers  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion.”  This  is  the  tyrant  to  whom  the 
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President  will  give  American  taxpayers 
money,  as  authorized  by  the  Congress 
and  at  his  request,  under  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill.  Thus  the  Kennedy 
administration  puts  its  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  on  aid  to  international  com¬ 
munism  which,  while  being  financed  by 
us,  kicks  in  the  teeth  our  anti-Com- 
munist  friends  in  the  Congo. 

Because  of  the  foregoing  I  must  vote 
against  the  conference  report  on  the 
Foreign  Aid  Authorization  Act. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devine]. 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  this  foreign  aid  au¬ 
thorization  is  a  far  cry  from  the  bill 
as  adopted  by  the  House.  The  chair¬ 
man  states  the  Senate  conferees  yielded 
to  the  House  position  on  most  of  the 
items  of  contention,  but  it  appears  to 
me  the  major  concessions  made  gave  us 
a  much  weaker  bill. 

Although  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Judd]  claims  the  discretionary 
power  granted  to  the  President  relative 
to  granting  aid  to  Communists  and  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  countries  is  strength¬ 
ened,  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  this  bill  is 
much  weaker  than  the  original  Senate 
version  containing  the  so-called  Lausche 
amendment,  as  modified. 

Many  people  in  my  district  just  can¬ 
not  tolerate  or  justify  rendering  finan¬ 
cial,  military,  economic,  technical  or  any 
other  assistance  to  Red  or  Red-domi¬ 
nated  countries.  The  legislation  would 
get  more  support  if  this  policy  of  aid  to 
our  enemies  were  prohibited.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  shall  vote  in  opposition  to  adopt¬ 
ing  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feighan], 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  several  questions  pertaining  to  this 
conference  report  which  I  believe  re¬ 
quire  clarification.  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  in  order  that  I  may  propose  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
My  simple  purpose  is  to  seek  clarity  and 
clarification  on  the  conference  report. 
I  do  this  because  I  believe  that  Congress 
has  the  duty  to  express  its  clear  intent 
with  respect  to  laws  authorized  by  this 
body. 

I  do  not  seek  to  cause  difficulties  in 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  I  do  not  seek  to  further  encumber 
the  already  complicated  record  of  de¬ 
bate  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1962.  I  seek  only  to  have  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  congressional  intent  with  re¬ 
spect  to  certain  provisions  of  the  law  so 
that  the  administrators  thereof  will  be 
guided  as  to  the  clear  intent  of  the 
Congress. 

My  first  question  refers  to  section  618, 
subsection  3-F,  which  establishes  special 
conditions  in  connection  with  extending 
aid  to  any  Communist  country.  My  spe¬ 
cific  question  is,  “Are  the  three  condi¬ 


tions  set  forth  to  govern  Presidential 
determination  on  such  aid  conjunctive, 
that  is,  must  all  three  conditions  as  set 
forth  be  met  for  every  Communist  coun¬ 
try  before  aid  in  any  form  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  such  Communist  country?” 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  raise  these 
questions,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  an¬ 
swer  them.  My  answer  to  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  question  would  be  “Yes.” 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  the  chair¬ 
man. 

My  second  question  may  appear  repe¬ 
titious,  but  I  assure  my  colleagues,  I  seek 
only  to  clear  the  record  of  doubts  that 
may  exist  on  this  important  question. 
Is  it  the  intent  of  Congress  that  any 
Communist  country  declared  by  the 
President  to  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  subsection  must  be  entirely 
free  of  any  and  all  controls — economic, 
ideological,  military,  or  diplomatic  by  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy? 

]Mr.  MORGAN.  Again,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  answer  is  “Yes.” 

I  should  point  out  that  the  legislation 
refers  to  domination  rather  than  control 
and  that  the  test  is  whether  a  country 
is  dominated  or  not.  The  fact  that  a 
country  has  officials  who  are  Commu¬ 
nists,  or  that  it  has  collectivized  its  agri¬ 
culture  or  has  followed  the  Communist 
line  in  some  respect  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  indicate  that  it  was  Communist 
dominated. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  significant  change  is 
made  in  the  basic  statutes  governing  the 
foreign  assistance  program  under  section 
618,  3-F,  in  the  conference  report  in  that 
the  term  “Communist  country”  is  specif¬ 
ically  applied  to  a  number  of  known 
Communist  countries.  This  revision  is 
known  to  the  Members  as  the  Casey 
amendment.  I  note  that  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Presidential  determination  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  countries  enumerated,  but  are 
not  limited  to  the  countries  so  enumer¬ 
ated. 

My  question  is,  Is  it  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress  by  so  enumerating  the  Communist 
countries,  that  such  countries  shall  be 
subject  to  automatic  Presidential  review 
under  the  three  conditions  set  forth  in 
the  amendment,  imposing  upon  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  an  official  re¬ 
quirement  which  hitherto  the  language 
of  the  law  has  not  required? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  My  answer,  of  course, 
would  be  “No,  only  if  and  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  aid  to  that  particular  country 
should  arise.”  * 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  Red  China 
which  is  now  spelled  out  as  one  of  the 
Communist  countries  to  be  excluded  from 
receiving  U.S.  assistance  unless  the  Pres¬ 
ident  makes  an  exception  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  set  forth  in  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  This  is  a  question  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance  because  some  administrators  of 
the  law  may  feel  authorized  to  force  a 
Presidential  determination  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  assistance  to  Red  China  because 
Red  China  is  not  specifically  set  forth 
as  one  of  the  Communist  countries  that 


may  receive  assistance  under  the  amend¬ 
ment  if  the  President  makes  a  favorable 
determination. 

The  point  of  my  question  is:  What 
change,  if  any,  does  the  Casey  amend¬ 
ment  make  or  anticipate  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  assistance  to  Red  China? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  makes  no  change. 
The  same  situation  applies  to  all  of  the 
Communist  countries  listed. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  My  final  question  is: 
Under  section  618 — 3-H,  the  President  is 
required  to  adopt  regulations  and  estab¬ 
lish  procedures  to  insure  that  the  U.S. 
foreign  aid  is  not  used  in  a  manner 
which,  “contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  promotes  or  assists 
the  foreign-aid  projects  or  activities  of 
the  Communist-bloc  countries.” 

My  question  is  whether  the  members 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  can 
conceive  of  any  situation  in  which  the 
use  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  would  promote  or 
assist  the  foreign-aid  projects  or  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Communist-bloc  countries, 
and  which  would  not  be  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States? 

In  other  words,  do  the  members  feel 
that  it  is  possible  to  defend  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  United  States  by  lending  our 
support  and  assistance  to  Communist 
economic  warfare  programs? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  House  expressed 
itself  very  clearly  in  the  adoption  of 
the  language  appearing  in  section  (h) 
on  page  8  of  the  report : 

(h)  The  President  shall  adopt  regulations 
and  establish  procedures  to  insure  that  U.S. 
foreign  aid  is  not  used  in  a  manner  which, 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  promotes  or  assists  the  foreign-aid 
projects  or  activities  of  the  Communist-bloc 
countries. 

I  am  sure  that  every  member  of  the 
committee  is  opposed  to  aiding  Commu¬ 
nist  governments  to  conduct  economic 
wRrfftrc 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Casey], 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  say 
a  rose  by  any  other  name  smells  the 
same.  The  Casey  amendment  bears  my 
name,  but  I  do  not  care  for  the  odor. 
The  chairman,  as  you  well  recall,  very 
adroitly  modified  it.  I  disagree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  we 
have  made  it  stronger.  If  you  recall, 
last  year  the  act  stated  that  no  assist¬ 
ance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  act 
to  any  country  unless  the  President  de¬ 
termines  that  such  country  is  not  dom¬ 
inated  or  controlled  by  the  international 
Communist  movement.  The  language 
of  this  amendment  has  been  so  modified, 
however,  as  to  say  that  the  President 
must  find  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
stated,  that  it  is  not  dominated  by  the 
Communist  international  movement,  but 
that  it  must  be  vital  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

They  have  been  determining  that  for 
16  years.  The  conferees  claim  to  have 
gotten  together,  that  the  House  receded 
from  those  that  the  Senate  did  not  like, 
and  vice  versa.  They  could  have  writ¬ 
ten  this  report  last  week,  and  we  could 
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have  stopped  the  debate,  or  all  the  time 
we  spent  in  debate,  because  they  got  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  wanted.  They  talk 
about  a  free  conference.  Well,  they  got 
it.  They  have  a  blank  check.  As  to  the 
report  to  Congress  on  the  three  items  in 
the  so-called  Casey  amendment,  we 
might  have  gotten  that  yesterday  in  the 
President’s  press  conference  when  one 
of  the  reporters  asked :  “What  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  cutting  off  aid  to  Peru 
when  you  are  still  giving  aid  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia?”  If  you  saw  that  conference,  the 
answer  was  that  we  did  not  like  the  fact 
that  Peru  is  not  following  democratic 
ideals.  Yet  we  say  it  is  in  the  best  inter¬ 
est  of  the  Nation  to  give  aid  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

The  conferees  put  in  here  another  little 
matter.  I  am  not  astute  enough  to  know 
whether  it  was  in  either  bill.  I  do  not 
recall  its  being  in  our  bill.  But  you  still 
can  give  aid  under  section  214  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  international  Communist  con¬ 
spiracy.  That  is  what  the  conferees  say. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  Was 
it  in  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No,  this  provision 
making  specific  reference  to  section 
214(b)  was  not  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  CASEY.  It  was  not  in  the  House 
bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASEY.  How  can  you  put  it  in 
this  conference  report  if  it  was  not  in 
either  bill? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  Senate  during 
the  debate  on  this  bill,  made  clear  its  in¬ 
tent  that  the  prohibition  should  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  funds 
for  projects  of  health  under  section  214. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Public  Law  480  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  gives  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  authority  to  use  funds  accrued 
from  sales  under  Public  Law  480  for 
health  and  other  projects  abroad. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Section  214  deals  with 
educational  institutions,  hospitals,  and  so 
forth.  At  least  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  true.  Sec¬ 
tion  214(b)  authorizes  the  President  to 
use  foreign  currency  accruing  to  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  building 
schools  and  hospitals. 

Mr.  CASEY.  It  was  not  in  either  bill? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  Senate  intent 
to  establish  this  interpretation  was  made 
clear  during  the  debate  on  the  Mans- 
field-Dirksen  amendment.  The  use  of 
Public  Law  480  funds  was  clearly  covered 
by  the  Lausche  amendment  and  by  the 
Mansfield -Dirksen  amendments  which 
were  included  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  to  find  it  for  me.  I  am  not  as 
well  versed  as  he  is,  and  I  would  appreci¬ 
ate  his  help. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  against  the  con- 

fprpnrp  vpnnvt. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
LMr.  Adair], 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  conferees  did  the  best  they 
could  to  bring  an  acceptable  conference 
report  to  us.  I  am  equally  certain  that 


what  they  have  brought  here  today  is 
an  unacceptable  conference  report. 

In  the  time  I  have  I  will  try  to  point 
out  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  report 
should  not  be  adopted  today. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  express 
appreciation  for  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  expropriation  amendment  was 
left  in  the  report  with  a  minimum  of 
change. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  about 
the  provisions  for  suspending  aid  in 
cases  of  expropriation  and  other  mis¬ 
treatment  of  U.S.  investment  I  would 
like  to  clarify.  While  we  have  all 
worked  for  a  provision  that  would  have 
certain  flexibility,  I  would  not  want  the 
plain  language  of  the  provision  ignored 
or  misinterpreted  by  the  foreign  nations 
to  which  it  might  apply.  The  provision 
calls  on  these  nations  to  take  steps  to 
discharge  their  obligations  to  U.S.  in¬ 
vestors.  I  can  conceive  that  a  good 
faith  willingness  to  negotiate  or  to  take 
other  preliminary  steps  to  settle  a  dis¬ 
pute  could  for  a  time  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  provision.  But  these 
negotiations  must  not  be  indefinitely 
prolonged.  The  provision  calls  for  com¬ 
pensation  in  accordance  with  certain 
standards,  not  endless  talk.  And  if  the 
negotiations  must  be  with  a  govern¬ 
mental  authority  that  has  admittedly  no 
means  to  compensate  as  is  true  in  one 
case  in  Latin  America  or  with  a  govern¬ 
ment  whose  proposals  show  no  intent  to 
compensate  as  is  true  of  Cuba,  even  a 
willingness  to  negotiate  would  not,  in 
my  opinion,  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  statute.  I  suggest  that  the  provi¬ 
sion  means  what  it  says:  the  obligation 
is  to  compensate  and  such  obligation 
cannot  be  long  deferred  without  risking 
the  suspension  of  aid.  One  further 
point:  In  the  conference  committee  pro¬ 
vision  arbitration  is  included  as  one  way 
of  settling  a  compensation  dispute.  Of 
course,  this  requires  fair  and  expeditious 
arbitration  and  not  that  which  is  dila¬ 
tory  or  capricious.  Rules  and  proce¬ 
dures  comparable  to  those  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Arbitration  Association  or  the  rules 
proposed  by  the  International  Law  Com¬ 
mission  suggest  what  is  required. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  as  he  knows  I  supported  his  amend¬ 
ment  and  I  supported  it  in  the  House. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  would 
expect  any  negotiations  to  be  reasonable 
and  not  dilatory,  and  I  think  it  is  pretty 
obvious  when  people  are  negotiating  in 
good  faith  and  when  they  are  just  stall¬ 
ing.  We  would  expect  these  negotiations 
to  be  made  in  good  faith  and,  I  might 
say  further  that  we  put  in  the  phase 
“under  international  law”  to  pin  down 
the  very  thing  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  now. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  points 
that  I  think  ought  to  be  in  the  minds  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  as  we  vote 
on  this  conference  report.  Mention  has 
been  made  of  the  fact  that  on  certain 
points  the  House  receded  and  on  others 
the  Senate  receded,  but  let  me  point  out 


to  you  that  on  the  crucial,  on  the  critical 
points,  always,  it  seems  to  me,  there  was 
a  receding  which  would  make  the  bill 
weaker. 

For  example,  on  the  matter  of  aid  to 
Communist  countries,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  discussion  here  to¬ 
day,  the  conferees  chose  the  weaker  of 
the  two  alternatives  they  had  before 
them.  In  other  words,  here  were  two 
choices.  The  conferees  chose  the  weaker 
one.  If  you  vote  for  this  conference  re¬ 
port,  therefore,  you  are  to  that  extent 
voting  for  the  weaker  provision  with 
respect  to  aid  to  Communist  countries. 

Furthermore,  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  money  involved,  the  figure 
$690  million  in  the  Senate  bill  was  men¬ 
tioned  here.  It  ought  to  be  restated  and 
reclarified  that  in  the  bill  for  this  fiscal 
year  the  Senate  bill  had  only  $90  million 
more  than  the  House  bill.  The  confer¬ 
ence  report  contains  money  in  an  amount 
greater  than  the  House  originally  voted 
by  $3.5  million.  And,  more  important 
than  that  is  the  fact  that  we  have  in¬ 
creased  the  contingency  fund  from  the 
$275  million  voted  in  the  House  to  $300 
million.  This  is  money  which  can  be 
spent  almost  any  way  the  President  de¬ 
sires. 

It  can  be  spent  for  aid  to  the  United 
Nations,  it  can  be  spent  within  the  lim¬ 
itation  of  existing  lav/  for  aid  to  Com¬ 
munist  nations,  it  can  be  spent  almost 
without  limitation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Taking  this  year’s  figure 
which  the  gentleman  is  talking  about, 
does  not  the  gentleman  think  when  you 
go  into  a  conference  you  have  got  to  have 
an  area  of  agreement  somewhere?  We 
went  up  $3.5  million  and  they  came  down 
$90  million.  I  do  not  think  you  could 
get  a  much  better  deal  than  that.  Does 
not  the  gentleman  think  likewise? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  say  with  respect 
to  the  figures  themselves  the  conferees 
did  very  well.  I  am  objecting  partic¬ 
ularly  to  the  fact  that  $25  million  was 
added  to  the  contingency  fund. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  understand  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  objection,  but  taking  the  overall 
figure  of  $600  million  which  the  House 
cut  out  for  the  3-year  appropriation  or 
authorization  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program,  we  actually  took  $690 
million  out  of  the  Senate  version.  In 
order  to  get  that  much  out  we  had  to  give 
something.  So  we  gave  an  additional 
$3.5  million  plus  an  additional  $25  mil¬ 
lion,  which  was  a  transfer  around  into 
another  fund.  I  submit  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  that  any  time  you  can 
trade  $3.5  million  actually  for  $690  mil¬ 
lion  you  have  made  a  pretty  good  deal. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  But,  as  the  gentleman 
has  implied,  $600  million  of  that  was  for 
subsequent  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  other 
points  in  which  the  conference  report 
now  pending  before  us  is  a  very  great 
deal  weaker  than  the  bill  which  we  sent 
to  conference.  One  is  upon  the  matter 
of  aid  to  India.  The  Senate  had  a  ceil¬ 
ing  upon  such  aid.  We  did  not.  So  our 
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conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  weaker, 
that  is,  the  House  version  of  this  pro¬ 
vision. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  fact  is  that  the 
House  conferees  had  to  support  the 
House  version. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  Senate  accepted  our 
version. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes;  which  was  the 
weaker  of  the  two  versions.  That  is  the 
point  I  am  making.  What  I  am  trying 
to  say  to  the  House  is  that  on  these  cru¬ 
cial  points  it  seems  that  the  conferees 
always  accepted  the  weaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally,  upon  the  so- 
called  Gross  amendment  the  conferees 
again  accepted  the  weaker  alternative. 
They  accepted  the  approach  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  which  did  not  have  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  it.  In  other  words,  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  this  point  did  not  take  the 
position  of  the  House  which  would  have 
greatly  strengthened  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
kept  in  mind  that  if  we  vote  for  this  con¬ 
ference  report,  we  are  voting,  upon  most 
of  these  crucial  points,  for  a  report  which 
is  vastly  weaker  than  the  bill  which  we 
sent  to  conference. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Earlier  in  the  discussion 
on  this  conference  report  we  heard  some 
criticism  of  the  press  in  the  coverage  of 
the  House  version  of  this  bill.  I  do  not 
happen  to  share  this  criticism  that  was 
made  of  the  press,  because  I  do  believe 
that  the  House  action  on  the  Casey 
amendment,  as  amended  by  the  Morgan 
amendment,  was  a  victory  for  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  our  Government  and  not 
a  victory  for  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  As  I  pointed  out,  the 
conferees  accepted  the  weaker  of  the 
two  alternatives  which  they  had  before 
them. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  at  the  time  we  were  con¬ 
sidering  this  amendment  there  was  the 
strong  language  of  the  Senate-passed  bill 
prohibiting  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  In  the 
House  action  we  freed  the  hands  of  the 
President  to  continue  to  give  aid  to  this 
Communist-dominated  country.  The 
press  fairly  reported  this  House  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
criticism  made  of  the  press  earlier  to¬ 
day  was  justified. 

IS  LAOS  AGREEMENT  ANOTHER  YALTA? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  I  sent  the 
following  letter  to  Secretary  Rusk.  As 
a  member  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  I  am  deeply  troubled  over 
the  present  Lao  situation  and  be¬ 
lieve  the  American  people  share  my  con¬ 
cern.  The  letter  follows: 

July  24,  1962. 

Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  is,  of  course, 
no  secret  that  grave  doubts  and  deep  concern 
are  being  expressed  in  many  quarters  over  the 


present  Loa  situation.  I  too,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  am  deeply  troubled.  I  have  been  for 
many,  many  months. 

On  the  basis  of  information  recently  made 
public  concerning  this  declaration  and 
protocol  on  neutrality  in  Laos,  the  only 
possible  conclusion  one  could  draw  is  that 
Laos  is  being  surrendered  to  the  Communists, 
as  Poland  was  at  Yalta  17  years  ago. 

The  oft-expressed  fear,  now  apparently  a 
fact,  that  Communist  forces  are  being  re¬ 
leased  in  Laos  to  carry  on  the  fight  in  South 
Vietnam  in  which  8,000  American  troops 
are  now  deeply  involved  should  be  sufficient 
to  shake  administration  complacency.  Ob¬ 
viously,  it  is  not. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  net  effect  of  this 
agreement  on  Laos  will  be  the  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  war  in  southeast  Asia  and  a  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  confidence  of  free  Asians  in  the 
value  of  close  cooperation  with  the  United 
States. 

The  provisions  of  article  14  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  and  protocol  appear  to  confer  a  veto 
power  on  Communist  Poland  over  the  policies 
of  the  United  States  and  all  other  signatory 
powers  in  relation  to  Laos.  This,  I  regard  as 
a  nullification  of  the  promises  of  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

I  gravely  disapprove  of  the  procedure,  pres¬ 
ently  being  followed,  which  fails  to  submit 
the  declaration  and  protocol  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  ratification  as  a  treaty. 

The  Congress  and  the  country  deserve  a 
full  and  frank  report  from  you  on  future 
American  policy  toward  Laos.  You  will  re¬ 
call  that  President  Kennedy,  on  March  23, 
1961,  told  the  American  people,  “If  the 
Communists  were  to  move  in  and  dominate 
this  country,  it  would  endanger  the  security 
of  all,  and  the  peace  of  all,  southeast  Asia 
*  *  *  that  quite  obviously  affects  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States.” 

I  would  be  interested  in  receiving  from 
you  a  plausible  explanation  of  what  makes 
today  any  different  from  March  23,  1961. 

Other  specific  questions  to  which  I  would 
respectfully  request  detailed  replies  would 
include  the  following : 

1.  On  what  tangible  facts  do  you  base  the 
expectation,  expressed  in  the  declaration  and 
protocol,  that  this  agreement  will  “assist 
peaceful  democratic  development  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Laos”  and  “the  strengthening  of 
peace  and  security  in  southeast  Asia”? 

2.  What  provisions,  contained  in  the  decla¬ 
ration,  prevent  complete  domination  of  Laos 
by  the  Communists? 

3.  Does  the  treaty  specially  prohibit 
Communist  troops  presently  in  Laos  from 
moving  into  South  Vietnam? 

4.  How  would  the  United  States  regard 
a  veto  by  Poland.  Would  it  be  looked  upon 
as  a  barrier  to  action  by  the  non-Commu- 
nist  signatories  of  the  declaration?  Would 
it  be  a  barrier  to  action  in  the  event  of  a 
Communist  takeover  in  Laos?  Would  it 
prevent  action  if  the  practice  of  dispatching 
Communist  troops  through  Laos  to  Vietnam 
were  continued? 

5.  What  action  would  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  take  in  the  event  of  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  treaty  and  in  the  face  of  a 
Polish  veto  on  action? 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  you  will 
draft  an  early  reply  to  this  letter,  a  reply 
that  I  and  the  American  people  can  only 
hope  will  allay  our  fears  about  the  present 
direction  of  administration  policy  in  south¬ 
east  Asia. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Melvin  R.  Laird. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary¬ 
land  CMr.  Johnson]. 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  con¬ 
ference  report.  I  want  to  commend  the 
conferees  for  their  efforts  in  working 
out  an  acceptable  foreign  assistance 
authorization  bill. 

Our  conferees  were  confronted  with 
the  U.N.  bond  issue  provision  which  had 
already  been  passed  by  the  Senate.  It 
appears  to  me  the  Senate  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  House  point  of  view  and  that 
our  conferees  acted  judiciously  in  reach¬ 
ing  an  agreement  in  regard  to  this  part 
of  the  bill. 

I  also  feel  our  conferees  garnered  quite 
a  victory,  as  the  conference  report  con¬ 
tained  $690  million  less  than  what  the 
Senate  had  voted.  The  cuts  included 
$600  million  in  future  authorization  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  aid  to  Latin 
America.  It  is  also  important  to  note 
the  final  restriction  on  aid  to  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  is  much  stronger  than 
the  present  law. 

In  the  measure  before  us  we  have  $1.5 
billion  for  military  assistance,  $1.9  bil¬ 
lion  for  economic  aid,  and  $600  million 
for  our  aid  program  in  Latin  America. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  that  our  economic  aid  program  is 
less  than  the  amount  the  Soviets  are 
spending  for  propaganda.  It  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  U.S.S.R.  spent 
more  than  $2  billion  last  year  in  propa¬ 
gandizing  their  program  and  their  ide¬ 
ology.  I  would  be  happy,  indeed,  if  we 
could  do  more  in  this  area  ourselves. 
Personally,  I  feel  we  should  explode  the 
Soviet  myth  that  their  people  are  living 
under  ideal  conditions.  I  feel  the 
American  public  should  know,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  countries  we  term  as  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries,  that  living  in 
Soviet  Russia  is  not  good. 

We  are  constantly  fed  a  diet  about 
unity  and  ideal  conditions  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  This  is  an  illusion.  Their 
agricultural  system  is  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  Dissen¬ 
sion  prevails  in  their  way  of  life.  We  do 
not  hear  of  work  stoppage  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  not  appraised  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  great  shortage  of 
consumer  goods.  Their  people,  in 
many  instances,  stand  in  the  queue 
complaining  and  demanding  food  and 
other  items  which  make  our  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  the  best  in  the  world. 

1  say  all  this  talk  of  unity  and  harmony 
in  Russia  is  a  myth. 

I  believe  we  now  have  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  defensive  in  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  we  did  not  ob¬ 
tain  all  the  things  we  wanted  in  the 
conference  report.  But  I  do  wish  to 
praise  the  conferees  for  a  job  well  done 
and  that  the  conference  report  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  any¬ 
body  who  voted  for  the  authorization  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House  may  very  well  feel 
perfectly  satisfied  in  voting  for  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  I  realize  that  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  bill  itself, 
and  I  respect  them.  My  good  friend  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Adair],  who  serves  with 
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me  on  my  subcommittee,  spoke  of  his 
opposition  to  the  bill  and  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  and  I  respect  his  views.  But 
I  want  yoy  to  know  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Dr.  Morgan,  stood  fast 
for  the  House  position  on  every  occasion. 
But  in  a  conference,  in  order  to  get 
something  you  have  to  give  something. 
That  is  why  we  have  conferences.  And 
I  can  safely  say  to  you,  having  sat 
through  those  negotiations  from  10 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  time  out 
for  lunch,  until  7 : 30  in  the  evening,  that 
the  House  stood  firm  and  that  the  House 
got  about  75  percent  of  the  House  bill: 

You  talk  about  the  money  factor. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  Senate  bill 
authorized  $690  million  more  than  we 
finally  came  back  with.  We  came  back 
with  a  bill  $3.5  million  above  what  we 
went  out  of  here  with,  and  they  went 
back  to  the  Senate  with  $680,500,000  less 
than  they  left  the  Senate  with.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  that  is  a  pretty  fair  trade. 

As  far  as  the  Gross  amendment  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  no  secret  that  I  voted  for  it. 
But  we  might  have  been  over  there  yet, 
because  the  Senate  was  not  going  to  ac¬ 
cept  it.  We  had  to  give  ground  on  some 
amendments  in  order  to  get  ground  on 
some  of  the  others. 

As  far  as  this  report  being  weaker  on 
communism,  as  far  as  the  matter  of  a 
weaker  version  of  aid  to  Communist 
countries  is  concerned,  I  do  not  buy  that 
at  all.  I  say  that  the  present  law  has 
been  tightened  and  restricted  a  great 
deal.  The  three  findings  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  must  make  are  very  restrictive,  in¬ 
deed.  And  as  the  chairman  said  in  an 
answer  to  a  question  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan],  he  must  make 
all  of  those  findings  in  any  case  where 
aid  is  given  to  a  Communist-dominated 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  House  will  sup¬ 
port  the  conference  report.  I  think  it  is 
a  good  one. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  221,  nays  162,  not  voting  52, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  173] 

YEAS— 221 


Addabbo 

Buckley 

Dooley 

Albert 

Burke,  Ky. 

Downing 

Anfuso 

Burke,  Mass. 

Doyle 

Arends 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dulski 

Ashley 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dwyer 

Aspinall 

Cahill  . 

Edmondson 

Auchincloss 

Carey 

Elliott 

Avery 

Chelf 

Ellsworth 

Ayres 

Chiperfield 

Everett 

Bailey 

Clark 

Evins 

Baldwin 

Cohelan 

Fallon 

Barrett 

Conte 

Farbstein 

Barry 

Cook 

Fascell 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Cooley 

Feighan 

Bates 

Corbett 

Finnegan 

Beckworth 

Corman 

Fdno 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Curtin 

Flood 

Boland 

Daddario 

Fogarty 

Bolling 

Daniels 

Ford 

Boykin 

Dawson 

Frelinghuysen 

Brademas 

Delaney 

Friedel 

Breeding 

Dent 

Fulton 

Brewster 

Denton 

Garmatz 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Dingell 

Gary 

Broomfield 

Donohue 

Giaimo 

Gilbert 

Macdonald 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Glenn 

MacGregor 

Riehlman 

Gonzalez 

Madden 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Granahan 

Magnuson 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Gray 

Mahon 

Robison 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mailliard 

Rodino 

Green,  Pa. 

Marshall 

Rooney 

Griffin 

Martin,  Mass. 

Roosevelt 

Griffiths 

Mathias 

Rosenthal 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Matthews 

Rostenkowskl 

Halleck 

Meader 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Halpern 

Miller,  Clem 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Hansen 

Miller, 

Santangelo 

Harding 

George  P. 

Schweiker 

Hardy 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Schwengel 

Hays 

Mllliken 

Seely-Brown 

Healey 

Mills 

Selden 

Hechler 

Monagan 

Shelley 

Holifield 

Montoya 

Sheppard 

Holland 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Sisk 

Huddleston 

Morgan 

Slack 

Inouye 

Morrison 

Smith,  Iowa 

Joelson 

Morse 

Spence 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Mosher 

Springer 

Johnson,  Md. 

Moss 

Stafford 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Multer 

Staggers 

Jones,  Ala. 

Murphy 

Stubblefield 

Jones,  Mo. 

Natcher 

Sullivan 

Judd 

Nelsen 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Karsten 

Nix 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Earth 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Thornberry 

Kastenmeier 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Toll 

Kearns 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Trimble 

Kee 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Tupper 

Keith 

Olsen 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Kelly 

O’Neill 

Ullman 

Keogh 

Osmers 

Vanik 

King,  Calif. 

Ostertag 

Van  Zandt 

Kirwan 

Patman 

Vinson 

Kluczynski 

Perkins 

Wallhauser 

Kowalski 

Philbin 

Walter 

Kunkel 

Pike 

Watts 

Lane 

Pirnie 

Weis 

Lankford 

Price 

Westland 

Lesinski 

Pucinski 

Whalley 

Libonati 

Quie 

Widnall 

Lindsay 

Rains 

Wright 

McDowell 

Randall 

Zablocki 

McPall 

Reuss 

NAYS— 162 

Zelenlto 

Abbitt 

Fountain 

Norrell 

Abernethy 

Garland 

Nygaard 

Adair 

Gathings 

O’Konski 

Alger 

Gavin 

Passman 

Andersen, 

Goodell 

Pelly 

Minn. 

Goodling 

Pfost 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Grant 

Pillion 

Andrews 

Gross 

Poage 

Ashbrook 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Poff 

Ashmore 

Haley 

Ray 

Baker 

Hall 

Reece 

Baring 

Harris 

Reifel  _ 

Battin 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Becker 

Harsha 

Riley 

Beermann 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Belcher 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Bell 

Hemphill 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Roudebush 

Berry 

Herlong 

Roush 

Betts 

Hiestand 

Rousselot 

Bonner 

Hoeven 

Rutherford 

Bow 

Hoffman,  HI. 

St.  George 

Bray 

Horan 

Saylor 

Bromwell 

Hosmer 

Schadeberg 

Brown 

Hull 

Schenck 

Broyhill 

Jarman 

Schneebeli 

Bruce 

Jennings 

Scott 

Burleson 

Jensen 

Shipley 

Cannon 

Johansen 

Short 

Casey 

Jonas 

Shriver 

Cederberg 

Kilgore 

Sikes 

Chamberlain 

King,  N.Y. 

Siler 

Chenoweth 

Kitchin 

Smith,  Calif. 

Church 

Knox 

Smith,  Va. 

Clancy 

Kornegay 

Steed 

Collier 

Kyi 

Stephens 

Colmer 

Laird 

Taylor 

Cunningham 

Landrum 

Teague,  Tex. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Langen 

Thomas 

Dague 

Latta 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Davis, 

Lennon 

Tollefson 

James  C. 

McCulloch 

Tuck 

Davis,  John  W. 

McDonough 

Utt 

Derounian 

Mclntire 

Van  Pelt 

Derwinski 

McMillan 

Waggonner 

Devine 

Mack 

Weaver 

Dole 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wharton 

Dorn 

Mason 

Whitener 

Dowdy 

May 

Whitten 

Durno 

Michel 

Wickersham 

Fenton 

Minshall 

Williams 

Findley 

Moeller 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Fisher 

Moore 

Young 

Flynt 

Morris 

Younger 

Forrester 

Murray 

NOT  VOTING— 52 


Alexander 

Hubert 

Purcell 

Alford 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bass,  N.H. 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Blatnik 

Kilburn 

St.  Germain 

Blitch 

King,  Utah 

Saund 

Boggs 

Lipscomb 

Scherer 

Bolton 

Loser 

Scranton 

Celler 

McSween 

Sibal 

Coad 

McVey 

Smith,  Miss. 

Cramer 

Merrow 

Stratton 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Moorehead, 

Taber 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Ohio 

Teague,  Calif. 

Diggs 

Moulder 

Thompson,  La. 

Dominick 

Nedzi 

Willis 

Frazier 

Norblad 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Gallagher 

Peterson 

Winstead 

Gubser 

Pilcher 

Yates 

Harrison,  Va. 

Powell 

So  the  conference  report 

was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas 

against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Willis 

against. 

Mr.  Frazier  for,  with  Mr.  McSween  against. 
Mr.  Nedzi  for,  with  Mr.  Alford  against. 
Mrs.  Bolton  for,  with  Mr.  Alexander  against. 
Mr.  KUburn  for,  with  Mr.  McVey  against. 
Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hampshire  for,  with  Mr. 
Lipscomb  against. 

Mr.  Scranton  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  against. 

Mr.  Merrow  for,  with  Mr.  Cramer  against. 
Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Wilson  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Taber  against. 

Mr.  Diggs  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michi¬ 
gan  against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  Mr.  Gubser  against. 
Mr.  Blatnik  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Harrison  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  against. 

Mr.  Stratton  for,  with  Mr.  Moulder  against. 
Mr.  Peterson  for,  with  Mr.  Winstead 
against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mrs.  Blltch 
against. 

Mr.  Sibal  for,  with  Mr.  Pilcher  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  St.  Germain  with  Mr.  Dominick. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Scherer. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Moorehead  of  Ohio. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  rrb^ssage  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  Ve  of  its  clerks,  an¬ 
nounced  that  th\  Senate  had  passed  a 
resolution,  as  follows: 

s.  ResV  364 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Henry  C.  Dworshak,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Idaho; 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  ofNsenators  be 
appointed  by  the  Vice  President\o  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased; 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  comm^vnicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repress 
tives  and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased; 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate 
do  now  adjourn. 


( 


( 


1962 
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\of  Friendship  International  Airport 
snows  full  well  that  it  is  more  than  ade¬ 
quately  serving  the  passenger  and  cargo 
requirements  for  jetplane  transporta¬ 
tion  of  those  in  the  Greater  Washington - 
Baltimore  area  and  it  is  easily  accessible. 
Not  only,  that,  but  Friendship  Interna¬ 
tional  Aimirt  has  all  the  space  and  fa¬ 
cilities  needed  for  future  growth.  Quite 
often  when  ^New  York’s  International 
Airport  and  ans.  terminals  are  closed  be¬ 
cause  of  fog  orvother  adverse  weather 
conditions,  flights\have  been  diverted  to 
Friendship  with  excellent  results,  which 
•  prove  conclusively  shat  Friendship  is 
more  than  capable  oXhandling  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Baltimore’s\future  air  ter¬ 
minal  needs.  \ 

I  have  also  repeatedly  raised  my  voice 
in  protest  against  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  operating  the  Washington  Na¬ 
tional  Airport  and  the  Dulles  ^Interna¬ 
tional  Airport  in  competition  with,  other 
air  terminals.  When  a  Government 
agency  acts  as  owner,  operator,  and  reg¬ 
ulator  it  is  obvious  that  a  conflict  of  in¬ 
terest  is  involved.  \ 

The  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  a  member,  has  held  hear¬ 
ings  regarding  H.R.  10471,  a  bill  to  trans¬ 
fer  administrative  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  Washington  National  and 
Dulles  International  Airports  from  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  a  separate 
airport  board.  At  those  hearings  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  views  in  favor  of  such  a 
needed  measure  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  have  heard  very 
much  about  conflict  of  interest  lately. 
Proposals  have  been  made  to  tighten 
the  rules  and  regulations  respecting  this 
matter  and  Executive  orders  were  issued 
which  have  been  implemented  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  to  raise  ethical 
standards. 

It  is  elementary  that  no  man  can 
properly  serve  two  masters.  Yet,  here  in 
the  Federal  Government  this  exact  situ¬ 
ation  prevails  respecting  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  The  Business  Com¬ 
mercial  Aviation,  a  trade  magazine, 
directs  attention  to  this  situation  which 
it  correctly  deplores.  For  a  regulatory 
agency  to  operate  a  facility  which  it. 
controls,  when  such  facility  is  in  direct 
competition  with  others,  is  the  woyst 
kind  of  conflict  of  interest.  / 

Does  this  square  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  new  conflict-of-interest/ policy 
and  with  its  attempt  to  elevate/ sithical 
standards?  To  ask  the  question  is  to 
answer  it.  It  states  what  V  have  long 
opposed.  / 

In  an  excellent  editorial  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  of  July  22V1962,  the  point 
is  made  that  the  administrative  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
should  be  separated  from  its  policing 
functions  as  soout  as  possible.  I  ear¬ 
nestly  recommend  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  .give  heed  to  this  advice 
and  I  hope  our  committee  will  approve 
H.R.  10471  /o  create  a  separate  airport 
board  to  Operate  Washington  National 
and  Dimes  International  Airports.  If 
this  is  /lot  done,  the  public  need  will  not 
be  the  ruling  factor  in  deciding  what 
seiyfce  will  be  available  from  which  air¬ 
port.  The  decisions  will  continue  to  be 


based  on  getting  more  business  into  a 
Government  facility — and  not  on  what 
is  best  for  the  air  traveler. 

The  articles  from  the  Commercial 
Business  Aviation  and  the  Baltimore  Sun 
are  as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun] 

Airport  Odds 

Baltimoreans  are  not  the  only  people  to 
feel  that  the  odds  are  stacked  against  our 
airport.  As  things  are,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  has  two  jobs.  It  is  required  to  regu¬ 
late  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the  airways, 
and  so  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  Friend¬ 
ship  Airport.  It  is  also  required  to  run  com¬ 
mercial  airports.  National  and  Dulles,  which 
are  in  direct  competition  with  the  airports 
it  regulates,  and  with  Friendship  especially. 
This  situation,  long  deplored  by  everyone 
who  is  concerned  with  Baltimore’s  airport, 
has  once  again  been  deplored,  this  time  by 
Business  Commercial  Aviation,  a  trade 
magazine. 

The  publication  compares  the  situation 
with  that  which  would  prevail  if  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  ran  a  television 
station  or  the  Coast  Guard  a  pleasure  boat 
marina.  Either  would  be  unthinkable  but 
by  a  historical  accident  an  exactly  parallel 
\case  actually  exists  in  the  aviation  world/ 
Nd  doubt  the  officials  of  the  FAA  try  to  be 
as\impartial  as  possible  and  separate  the  two 
functions  as  widely  as  they  can.  But /they 
are  bound  to  meet  at  the  top,  and  m  fact 
some  recent  remarks  of  the  Agency/  head, 
Najeeb  Halaby,  were  generally  interpreted  as 
a  threat  so  airlines  which  declined  to  move 
from  Friendship  and  take  up  spa/e  at  Dulles. 
Mr.  Halaby  ^disclaimed  this  interpretation, 
but  the  suspicion  remains,  and  can  only  be 
removed  by  separating  the  administrative 
functions  of  theVAgencj/Trom  its  policing 
functions  as  soon  ain>oss/5le. 

[From  Business  Commercial  Aviation, 

Jidy  1S£2] 

Dulles  Shows  FAA’s  Split  Personality 

The  battle  over  airline  service  being  waged 
between  Baltimore’s  Friendship  Airport  and 
Washington ’/T)ulles  International  has  seri¬ 
ous  implications  for  all  of  us.NNot  that  it 
matters  t/  any  but  residents  of  the  area 
which  import  wins.  But  we’re  confronted 
here  w/h  a  very  basic  issue.  \ 

Should  a  Government  agency — ok  any 
agency — be  responsible  for  the  overall  policy 
guidance  of  an  entire  industry,  and  at\he 
same  time  operate  an  element  of  that  ir\- 
/lustry?  Should  the  FCC  run  a  TV  or  radio\ 
station?  Or  the  Coast  Guard,  a  pleasure 
boat  marina?  Is  it  right  for  the  FAA  to 
operate  two  airports,  just  because  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  serve  the  Nation’s  Capital? 

The  FAA  is  the  agent  of  Congress,  to  de¬ 
velop  our  national  airport  system,  with  funds 
voted  for  Federal  airport  aid.  How  then 
can  FAA  keep  its  purely  local  interests — as 
landlord  of  Dulles,  for  example — from  in¬ 
fluencing  its  national  interests,  which  affect 
all  of  us. 

We  don’t  think  FAA  can  avoid  this  influ¬ 
ence,  no  matter  how  sincere  its  intentions, 
or  how  great  its  efforts.  The  efficiency  and 
impartiality  of  the  FAA  must  ultimately  be 
eroded  by  such  a  split  personality.  An  air¬ 
port  operated  by  the  FAA  has  a  privileged 
status.  Whenever  that  airport  is  in  trouble, 
its  managers  are  bound  to  use  their  priv¬ 
ileged  position,  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
Agency.  To  expect  otherwise  is  wishful 
thinking. 

Speaking  bluntly,  no  agency — not  even  the 
FAA — can  be  expected  to  be  impartial  where 
its  own  airport  is  concerned.  For  the  FAA, 
both  the  temptations  and  the  pressures  are 
bound  to  be  greater.  As  landlord,  the  Agency 
has  all  the  power  over  airlines  that  any  other 
airport  landlord  does.  But  the  FAA  also 


monitors  the  airline  operations  and  punishes* 
the  carriers  for  safety  infractions.  Am( 
there’s  the  CAB — also  in  the  same  Govern¬ 
ment — with  power  over  which  airport/ the 
carrier  should  use  to  serve  a  given  commu¬ 
nity.  FAA  is  subject  to  pressures  ordinary 
airport  operators  don’t  face.  The  /act  that 
the  Washington  area  airport  issue  involves 
the  congressional  delegations  of/the  affected 
States  makes  FAA’s  position  unusually 
delicate.  7 

It’s  high  time  this  absu/d  situation  was 
corrected.  Let’s  free  FA/ from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  airports:  let  th/ Agency  spend  the 
time  and  energy  on  th/  problems  of  all  air¬ 
ports.  FAA’s  concern/ must  be  for  the  na¬ 
tional  system  of  a  i/ports.  The  Agency  has 
no  business — and  yte  cannot  afford  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  FAA  energies — in  the  operation  of  a 
local  aviation  enterprise. 

Logic  would/suggest  a  bistate  airport  au¬ 
thority  combining  the  three  airports: 
Friendship/Dulles,  and  National.  If  that’s 
impracticiu,  then  a  separate  Government 
corporation  or  agency  could  be  set  up  to  run 
these  surports.  If  FAA  experts  are  essential 
to  this  corporation’s  success,  transfer  them. 
Buj/by  all  means  cut  this  agency  clean  away 
from  FAA. 

/  The  only  way  to  make  such  changes  is  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  So,  it  looks 
like  the  next  move  is  up  to  the  Congress. 

Well,  gentlemen,  when  do  we  start? 

W.  G.  Osmun. 


ECONOMIC  AID  TO  YUGOSLAVIA 

(Mr.  WALTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wide 
repercussions  in  the  public  press,  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  caused  by  the  debate 
which  occurred  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  connection  with  the  amendment  to 
the  bill  under  which  the  President  was 
given  the  authority  to  extend  economic 
aid  to  certain  Communist  countries,  un¬ 
der  specified  conditions,  prompts  me, 
too. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  let¬ 
ter  I  sent  to  an  apparently  well-mean¬ 
ing  Yugoslav  refugee  now  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  My  letter  reads  as  follows: 

July  24,  1962. 

Dr.  Marko  Zuzic, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Zuzic:  I  appreciate  having  your 
Views  on  the  problem  of  economic  aid  to 
Yugoslavia  and  I  note  that  you  have  written 
tha.  President  of  the  United  States  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  TCin. 

The\  question  you  propound,  sincerely,  I 
assume\is:  “Can  a  Communist  dictatorship, 
and  if  so\rnder  what  conditions,  evolve  in  a 
peaceful  wW  toward  a  parliamentary  democ¬ 
racy?”  (if  economic  aid  is  given  the  people 
who  are  forced  to  live  under  that  dictator¬ 
ship).  That  question  must,  in  my  opinion, 
be  answered  in  emphatic  negative.  No  seri¬ 
ous  student  of  the'foasic  tenets  of  totalitarian 
rule  generally,  and  Communist  dictatorships, 
specifically,  would  agree  that  outside  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  the  sublets  of  such  regimes 
could  in  itself  cause  theSoverthrow  of  a  dic¬ 
tatorship  or  its  evolution  \nto  a  government 
“of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.” 

Communist  regimes  are  established  by  a 
forcible  takeover  from  within,  by  outside 
intervention,  as  is  the  case  in\all  of  the 
countries  contiguous  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Those  regimes  maintain  themsleves  in  power 
by  the  application  of  sheer  force  and  by 
continuous  exercise  of  terror  designed  to 
suppress  any  expression  of  the  people’sVill, 
There  is  no  instance  of  Communist  dictator- 
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\ship  being  voluntarily  established  or  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  people.  No  Communist  regime 
was  ever  established  through  free  elections 
and\as  long  as  all  of  them  derive  their 
powerv  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  Com- 
munisK  centers  of  control — Moscow  or  Pei¬ 
ping — evfcnts  other  than  contribution  to  the 
economicNwelfare  of  the  enslaved  peoples 
must  occumfoefore  a  Communist  dictatorship 
is  overthrow^. 

In  my  interventions  in  the  debate  held  on 
the  floor  of  thX  House  in  connection  with 
aid  to  Yugoslavia>J  have  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that,  in  addition  to  humanitarian  rea¬ 
sons,  the  principal  lWig-range  political  con¬ 
siderations  for  our  economic  assistance  to  the 
people  of  Yugoslavia  A  to  make  them  feel 
that  they  have  not  beeriymtten  off  by  the 
free  world,  and  to  maintain  their  courage 
and  their  sentiment  of  solidarity  with  the 
free  peoples.  That,  in  effect*,  was  the  gist 
of  my  speeches.  \ 

To  go  further  than  that  anck  to  assume 
that  our  economic  aid  would  doNwhat  you 
imply  in  your  question,  would  be Nn  error 
based  on  a  wrong  evaluation  of  the  true 
character  and  the  source  of  power  of 'Com¬ 
munist  dictatorships.  Mere  rise  of  economic 
levels  will  not  cause  the  evolution  of  Com¬ 
munist  regimes  into  democracies  (Lenin  C. 
my  authority  for  that  statement) .  To  be¬ 
lieve  so  would  be  just  as  fallacious  as  is  the 
opposite  theory  of  some  of  our  “softheads” 
who  maintain  that  low  standards  of  living 
“drive  people  to  communism.” 

Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  E.  Walter, 
Member  of  Congress. 


FOREIGN  AID  AND  DEMOCRATIC 
IDEALS 

(Mr.  KITCHIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  My  Speaker,  in  read¬ 
ing  the  debate  recorded  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  of  July  20  pertaining  to 
the  conference  report  on  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1962,  I  noted  a  highly 
significant  comment  made  by  the  es¬ 
teemed  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
Senator  Mansfield,  with  reference  to  the 
current  situation  in  Peru,  which  I  quote 
in  part: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  stop¬ 
ping  aid  to  Peru  in  the  wake  of  the  military 
takeover  of  that  country,  has  in  effect  served 
notice  that  mere  lip  service  to  democratic 
ideals  will  not  suffice  to  maintain  U.S.  aid 
and  support.  There  is  too  much  at  stake 
for  the  entire  hemisphere  for  this  type  of 
subversion  to  be  ignored. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  action  in  stopping  aid  to  Peru  and 
certainly  am  in  complete  accord  with 
the  statement  of  Senator  Mansfield. 

The  continuance  of  any  aid  and  assist¬ 
ance  to  Yugoslavia  and  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  aid  to  Peru  create  a  paradox. 
Who  could  for  one  moment  hold  the 
view  that  Communist  Yugoslavia  has 
ever  rendered  even  lip  service  to  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals? 

There  has  been  much  debate — sup¬ 
ported  by  sound  factual  data — in  this 
body  as  well  as  in  the  Senate,  advocating 
complete  discontinuance  of  any  aid  to 
any  Communist  country,  including  the 
totalitarian  Communist  Government  of 
Yugoslavia.  Some  have  contended — 
without  sufficient  supporting  facts,  in 
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partment  of  Commerce  for  the  export  of 
electronic  equipment,  copper  tubing, 
coaxial  cable,  construction  machinery 
and  parts,  processing  vessels,  petroleum 
drilling  and  production  equipment,  gen¬ 
erators,  copper  wire  and  bars,  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  items  with  a  total  value  of 
approximately  $  1 14  million. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  the  continuation 
of  this  pouring  of  the  taxpayers’  dollars 
and  the  approval  of  exports  of  strategic 
items  through  trade  and/or  aid  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  or  any  other  Communist  country 
are  in  the  best  interest  of  our  national 
security  and  welfare. 


part  of  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy  and  is  not  under  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  Moscow.  Personally  I  have  no 
doubt  as  to  Yugoslavia’s  loyalty  to  the 
Communist  cause — a  world  dominated 
by  international  communism. 

The  Casey  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1962  would  have  pre¬ 
cluded  extending  aid  to  any  Communist 
country.  This  amendment  was  modified 
by  the  Morgan  amendment  which  puts 
the  onus  on  the  President  in  extending 
aid  in  any  form  to  Yugoslavia  and  other 
Communist  countries.  This,  of  course, 
was  contrary  to  the  original  wishes  of  the 
Senate  expressed  in  an  amendment  to  f 
extend  no  aid  to  Communist  countries 
and  later  changed  to  extend  no  aid  except 
agricultural  products. 

The  Morgan  amendment  to  the  Casey 
amendment,  adopted  by  the  House  and 
later  by  the  Senate,  expressly  provides: 

Unless  the  President  finds  and  promptly 
reports  to  Congress  that  (1)  such  assistance 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States; 
(2)  the  recipient  country  is  not  controlled 
by  the  international  Communist  conspiracy; 
and  (3)  such  assistance  will  further  promote 
the  independence  of  the  recipient  country 
from  international  communism. 

It  is  crystal  clear  to  me  that  the 
Morgan  amendment  has'  already  been 
implemented  and  there  is  an  established 
pattern  for  a  continuation  of  the  policy 
of  aid  and  assistance  to  Yugoslavia — the 
cloth  has  already  been  cut. 

A  State  Department  official,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  inquiry  regarding  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Yugoslav  Military  Purchas¬ 
ing  Mission  Office  in  this  country,  stated 
in  part: 

We  feel,  however,  that  it  is  in  our  best  in¬ 
terests  to  permit  the  Yugoslavs  to  purchase 
vital  machine  parts  and  spare  parts  for  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  in  this  country. 

Our  policy  to  Yugoslavia  is  a  part  of  our 
overall  policy  to  weaken  the  Soviet  bloc.  On 
the  basis  of  all  of  the  information  available 
to  this  Government,  three  successive  admin¬ 
istrations  have  found  that  Yugoslavia,  al¬ 
though  governed  by  a  Communist  regime,  is 
an  independent  country  which  does  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  international  Communist 
movement  controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  our  aim  to  assist  the  Yugoslavs  to  main¬ 
tain  this  independent  position  by  making 
possible  a  broad  range  of  trade  and  contacts 
with  the  West  as  an  alternative  to  reliance  on 
the  Soviet  bloc.  In  this  connection  we  per¬ 
mit  them  to  purchase  machinery  and  spare 
parts  for  military  equipment  which  they 
have  purchased  from  us  or  received  under  aid 
programs  prior  to  1957.  If  we  were  to  deny 
them  all  machinery  and  spare  parts,  they 
might  have  no  alternative  but  to  rely  on  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  to  reequip  their  armed  forces 
with  Soviet  arms.  This  would,  in  our  view, 
seriously  endanger  their  independent  posi¬ 
tion. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  permit  military  pur¬ 
chases  by  any  other  Communist  state.  More¬ 
over,  we  would  not  continue  to  permit  Yugo¬ 
slavia  to  make  such  purchases  if  we  obtained 
any  evidence  that  these  goods  were  being 
transshipped  to  other  Communist  countries, 
or  if  the  President  determined  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  was  no  longer  independent  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  Communist  movement. 

The  continuation  of  our  favored- 
nation  treatment  of  Yugoslavia  is  graph¬ 
ically  illustrated  by  the  validation  of  li¬ 
censes  during  the  recent  period  June  1, 
1962,  through  July  19,  1962,  by  the  De- 


AMERICAN  TAXPAYERS  HAVE  PAID 

TO  DEVELOP  TELSTAR  AND  SPACE 

COMMUNICATION 

(Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  I  rise  to  speak  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer,  who  like  the  proverbial 
goose  has  laid  a  golden  egg — the  commu¬ 
nications  satellite. 

Over  the  last  decade  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  contributed  some  $25  billion  to 
the  space  research  and  development  that 
made  possible  launching  of  the  Telstar 
satellite,  forerunner  of  a  complete  com¬ 
munications  system.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council,  the  taxpayer  has  financed 
in  excess  of  90  percent  of  the  space  com¬ 
munications  competence. 

But  nobody,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  let 
the  American  taxpayer  in  on  the  se¬ 
cret.  The  launching  of  the  Telstar  satel¬ 
lite  was  his  achievement — he  paid  for 
the  golden  egg. 

According  to  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  USIA,  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  who  paid  for  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  developing  communications  satel¬ 
lites  cannot  afford  to  use  it.  The  people 
he  gave  it  to  are  going  to  charge  him 
too  much. 

Last  night  Mr.  Murrow  noted  on  a 
CBS  program  that  the  Voice  of  America 
Will  not  even  be  able  to  afford  to  use 
the  Telstar  satellite  to  carry  its  mes¬ 
sage  on  behalf  of  the  free  world — Mr. 
Murxow  also  pointed  out  that  the  U.S. 
Government  cannot  afford  to  use  trans¬ 
atlantic  cables  to  avoid  interference  in 
its  own  transmission  to  European  relay 
stations.  \ 

Some  observers  call  the  projected  pri¬ 
vately  owneos.  communications  satellite 
system  a  government-business  partner¬ 
ship,  but  apparently  it  is  a  strange  part¬ 
nership.  The  taxpayer  or  government — 
one  partner — pays  9^1  percent  of  the  cost. 
Business — the  other Nnartner — pays  10 
percent  of  the  cost,  talons  the  profit,  and 
sets  the  rates  so  high  that  the  first  part¬ 
ner  cannot  even  be  a  consumer. 

Somebody  has  made  a  goo^e  out  of  one 
of  the  partners.  \ 

As  I  am  sure  we  all  realize,  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with 
communism.  Yet  now  we  learn  that  not 
even  a  small  part  of  the  GovernmenVde- 
veloped  satellite  system,  given  awaCj:o 
free  enterprise,  can  be  used  to  carW 
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an  act 


To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 

other  purposes. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  ‘‘Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962”. 

PART  I— ACT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  1961 

Chapter  1 — Short  Title  and  Policy 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  fifth  paragraph  of  section  102  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  containing  a  statement  of  policy,  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  the  fifth  paragraph,  immediately  after 
“religion.”,  the  following:  “The  Congress  further  declares  that  any 
distinction  made  by  foreign  nations  between  American  citizens  because 
jt  race,  color,  or  religion  in  the  granting  of,  or  the  exercise  of,  per¬ 
sonal  or  other  rights  available  to  American  citizens  is  repugnant  to 
our  principles.” 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after  the  seventh 
paragraph  the  following: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the  administration  of  these  funds 
great  attention  and  consideration  should  be  given  to  those  countries 
which  share  the  view  of  the  United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and 
which  do  not,  as  a  result  of  United  States  assistance,  divert  their  own 
economic  resources  to  military  or  propaganda  efforts,  supported  by 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China,  and  directed  against  the 
United  States  or  against  other  countries  receiving  aid  under  this  Act. 

“The  Congress  further  declares  that  in  the  administration  of  pro¬ 
grams  of  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  highest  practicable  emphasis 
should  be  given  to :  programs  providing  for  loans  or  loan  guarantees 
for  use  by  institutions  and  organizations  in  making  repayable  low- 
interest  rate  loans  to  individuals  in  friendly  foreign  countries  for  the 
purchase  of  small  farms,  the  purchase  of  homes,  the  establishment, 
equipment  and  strengthening  of  small  independent  business  concerns, 
purchase  of  tools  or  equipment  needed  by  individuals  for  carrying  on 
an  occupation  or  a  trade,  or  financing  the  opportunity  for  individuals 
h  obtain  practical  education  in  vocational  and  occupational  skills, 
and  to  those  programs  of  technical  assistance  and  development  which 
will  assist  in  carrying  out  and  in  preparing  a  favorable  environment 
for  such  programs.  While  recognizing  that  special  requirements, 
differing  development  needs  and  political  conditions  in  various  assisted 
countries  will  affect  the  priority  of  such  programs  and  of  each  coun¬ 
try’s  relative  ability  to  implement  them,  it  is  further  the  sense  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  each  such  assisted  country  should  be  encouraged  to  give 
adequate  recognition  to  such  needs  of  the  people  in  the  preparation  of 
national  development  programs.” 

(c)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the 
last  paragraph  the  following  new  sentence :  “It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that,  where  feasible,  the  United  States  Government  invite  friendly 
nations  to  join  in  missions  to  consult  with  countries  which  are  recipi¬ 
ents  of  assistance  under  this  part  on  the  possibilities  for  joint  action 
to  assure  the  effective  development  of  plans  for  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  recipient  countries  and  the  effective  use  of  assistance 
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provided  them;  and  that  the  President  may  request  the  assistance  of 
international  financial  institutions  in  bringing  about  the  establishment 
of  such  missions.” 

CHArTKR  2 — Development  Assistance 


TITLE  I - DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 


75  Stat.'  426. 
22  USC  2161. 


Sec.  102.  Section  201  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  general  authority  with  respect  to  develop¬ 
ment  loans,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“(e)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  President  shall  not  allocate, 
reserve,  earmark,  commit,  or  otherwise  set  aside,  funds  aggregating 
in  excess  of  $100,000  for  use  in  any  country  under  this  title  unless  (1) 
an  application  for  such  funds  has  been  received  for  use  in  such  country 
together  with  sufficient  information  and  assurances  to  indicate  reason¬ 
ably  that  the  funds  will  be  used  in  an  economically  and  technically 
sound  manner,  or  (2)  the  President  determines  with  respect  to  each 
such  allocation,  reservation,  earmarking,  commitment,  or  set-aside  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  use  such  funds  pursuant  to  multilateral 
plans.” 


TITLE  II - DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 


1 


75  Stat.  427. 
22  USC  2171- 
2176. 

22  USC  2171. 


Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  development  grants  and  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  211,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  add  a  new 
subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

“(c)  Not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  programs 
designed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  outside  the 
United  States  and  such  programs  may  be  carried  out  only  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  this. section.” 

(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization,  strike  out  “1962” 
and  “$380,000,000”  and  substitute  “1963”  and  “$300,000,000”,  respec¬ 
tively. 

(c)  Strike  out  section  213,  which  relates  to  atoms  for  peace. 


22  USC  2181- 
2184. 

22  USC  2181. 


TITLE  III - INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guaranties,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  221(b)  which  relates  to  general  authority,  at 
follows : 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  “$1,000,000,000”  in  the  proviso 
and  substitute  “$1,300,000,000”. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  the  words  preceding  the  first 
proviso  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “where  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  such  action  to  be  important  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  assuring  against  loss  of  any  loan 
investment  for  housing  projects  with  appropriate  participation 
by  the  private  investor  in  the  loan  risk  and  in  accordance  with 
the  foreign  and  financial  policies  of  the  United  States,  or  assur¬ 
ing  against  loss  of  not  to. exceed  75  per  centum  of  any  other  invest¬ 
ment  due  to  such  risks  as  the  President  may  determine,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may  determine”. 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  “$90,000,000”  in  the  third  pro¬ 
viso  and  substitute  “$180,000,000”,  and  after  the  word  “guaranty” 
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insert  the  following :  “in  the  case  of  a  loan  shall  exceed  $25,000,000 
and  no  other  such  guaranty”. 

(b)  Amend  section  222,  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  as  22  use  2182. 
follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (d)  insert  “,  and  out  of  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  title”  before  the  period. 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (f)  : 

“(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
such  amounts,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.” 

(c)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to  housing  projects  in  Latin  22  use  2184. 
American  countries,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “$10,000,000"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  substitute  “$60,000,000”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out  “and  (e)”  and  substitute  “  (e) , 
and  (f)”. 

TITLE  IV - SURVEYS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec.  105.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
"mended,  which  relates  to  surveys  of  investment  opportunities,  is  75  St  at .  432, 
Amended  by  striking  out  “1962"  and  “$5,000,000  and  substituting  22  use  2192. 
“1963”  and  “$2,000,000”,  respectively. 

ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Sec.  106.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  development  assistance,  is  amended  by  22  use  2161- 
adding  at  the  end  a  new  title  VI,  as  follows :  2165- 

“TITLE  VI - ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

“Sec.  251.  General  Authority  — (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  historic,  economic,  political,  and  geographic  relationships 
among  the  American  peoples  and  Republics  are  unique  and  of  special 
significance  and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers  peat  hope  for  the 
advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  relationships  among  them.  It  is  further  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  vigorous  measures  by  the  countries  and  areas  of  Latin 
America  to  mobilize  their  own  resources  for  economic  development 
and  to  adopt  reform  measures  to  spread  the  benefits  of  economic  prog¬ 
ress  among  the  people  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  to  continued  significant  United  States  assistance  there- 
)nder.  The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine  in  order  to  promote  the 
economic  development  of  countries  and  areas  in  Latin  America. 

“(b)  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title  shall  be  directed  toward 
the  development  of  human  as  well  as  economic  resources.  In  furnish- 
ing  assistance  under  this  title,  the  President  shall  take  into  account 
(1)  the  principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este,  and  in  particular  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  or 
area  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political,  and 
social  concerns  of  its  people  and  demonstrating  a  clear  determination 
1o  take  effective  self-help  measures;  (2)  the  economic  and  technical 
soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed;  (3)  the  consistency  of  the 
activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other  development  activities 
bein'"-  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realizable  long- 
range  objectives;  and  (4)  the  possible  effects  upon  the  United  States 
economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus, 
of  the  assistance  involved.  In  making  loans  under  this  title  from 
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funds  which  are  required  to  be  used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal 
and  interest  in  United  States  dollars,  the  President  shall  take  into 
account,  in  addition  to  the  considerations  named  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
other  free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms  and  the  efforts  made  by 
recipient  nations  to  repatriate  capital  invested  in  other  countries  by 
their  own  citizens.  The  provisions  of  sections  201  (d) ,  202(b),  202(c), 
and  204  shall  be  applicable  to  such  loans,  and  they  shall  be  made  only 
upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment. 

“(c)  The  authority  of  section  614(a)  may  not  be  used  to  waive  the 
requirements  of  this  title  with  respect  to  funds  made  available  for  this 
title  which  are  required  to  be  used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal 
and  interest  in  United  States  dollars,  and  the  authority  of  section 
610  may  be  used  to  transfer  such  funds  only  to  funds  made  available 
for  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I. 

“(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act  and  the  purpose  of 
this  title,  the  President  shall,  when  requested  by  a  friendly  country 
and  when  appropriate,  assist  in  fostering  measures  of  agrarian  reform, 
including  colonization  and  redistribution  of  land,  with  a  view  to  insur¬ 
ing  a  wider  and  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  ownership  of  land. 

“(e)  The  President  shall  not  allocate,  reserve,  earmark,  commit,  or^ 
otherwise  set  aside,  funds  aggregating  in  excess  of  $100,000  for  use  ii  J 
any  country  under  this  title  unless  (1)  an  application  for  such  funds 
has  been  received  for  use  in  such  country  together  with  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  and  assurances  to  indicate  reasonably  that  the  funds  will 
be  used  in  an  economical  and  technically  sound  manner,  or  (2)  the 
President  determines  with  respect  to  each  such  allocation,  reserva¬ 
tion,  earmarking,  commitment,  or  set-aside  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  use  such  funds  pursuant  to  multilateral  plans. 

“(f)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  title,  consistently  with  and 
for  the  purposes  of  section  601(b)(4)  of  this  Act,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  or  any  other  departments  and  agencies 
designated  by  the  President  shall  provide  such  assistance  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  make  effective  the  efforts  of  the  Commerce  Committee  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  established  under  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

“Sec.  252.  Authorization.— There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in  addition 
to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  for  use  beginning  in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1963  through  1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  which  sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended  and  which,  except  for  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  tin  1 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning  in  fiscavj 
vear  1963,  shall  be  available  only  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and 
interest  in  United  States  dollars.  In  presenting  requests  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  authorizations  for  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1964 
through  1966  to  carry  out  other  programs  under  this  Act,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  also  present  the  program  proposed  to  be  carried  out  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in  this 
section  for  the  respective  fiscal  year. 

“Sec.  253.  Fiscal  Provisions. — All  receipts  in  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  from  loans  made  under  this  title  and  from  loans  made  for  the 
benefit  of  countries  and  areas  of  Latin  America  under  title  I  of  chapter 
2  of  part  I  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  section  203,  shall  be  available 
for  use  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States 
dollars  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  receipts  and 
other  funds  made  available  under  this  title  for  use  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  shall  remain  available  until  expended.” 
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Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and  Programs 

Sec.  107.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  international  organizations  and  programs, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and  “$153,500,000”  and  substituting 
“1963”  and  “$148,900,000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistance 

Sec.  108.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “1962”  and  “$465,000,000”  and  substituting  “1963”  and  “$415,- 
000,000”,  respectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 

Sec.  109.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  “1962”  and  substituting 
“1963”. 

(b)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  “keep”  and  substituting 
^provide  quarterly  reports  to”  and  by  striking  out  “currently  informed 
if  the  use”  and  substituting  “on  the  programing  and  the  obligation”. 

Chapter  6 — Assistance  to  Agrarian  Economies 

Sec.  110.  Section  461  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  assistance  to  countries  having  agrarian 
economies,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  “In 
such  country  emphasis  shall  be  placed  also  upon  programs  of  com¬ 
munity  development  which  will  promote  stable  and  responsible  gov¬ 
ernmental  institutions  at  the  local  level.” 

PART  II— INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND  SECURITY  ACT 

OF  1961 

Chapter  1 — Military  Assistance 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  In  section  506,  which  relates  to  conditions  of  eligibility,  add  the 
following  new  subsections: 

,  “(c)  The  President  shall  regularly  reduce  and,  with  such  deliber¬ 
ate  speed  as  orderly  procedure  and  other  relevant  considerations,  in¬ 
cluding  prior  commitments,  will  permit,  shall  terminate  all  further 
grants  of  military  equipment  and  supplies  to  any  country  having 
sufficient  wealth  to  enable  it,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  to  main¬ 
tain  and  equip  its  own  military  forces  at  adequate  strength,  without 
undue  burden  to  its  economy. 

“(d)  Any  country  which  hereafter  uses  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  furnished  such  country  under  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  predecessor  foreign  assistance  Act,  m 
substantial  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  any  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  pursuant  to  any  of  such  Acts  shall  be  immediately 
ineligible  for  further  assistance.” 

(b)  In  section  507(a),  which  relates  to  sales,  insert  “not  less  than 
before  “the  value”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  In  section  507(b),  add  a  new  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  No 
sales  of  unclassified  defense  articles  shall  be  made  to  the  government 
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of  any  economically  developed  nation  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  unless  such  articles  are  not  generally  available  for  purchase 
by  such  nations  from  commercial  sources  in  the  United  States :  Pro¬ 
vided,  however ,  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  sentence  when  he  determines  that  the  waiver  of  such  pro¬ 
visions  is  in  the  national  interest.” 

(d)  In  section  510(a),  which  relates  to  special  authority,  strike  out 
“1962”  in  the  first  and  second  sentences  and  substitute  “1963”. 

PART  III 

Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 

Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  In  section  610,  which  relates  to  transfers  between  accounts, 
designate  the  present  language  as  subsection  (a)  and  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection: 

“(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this  section  and  in  sections  451,  510, 
and  614  shall  not  be  used  to  augment  appropriations  made  availabl/J 
pursuant  to  sections  636(g)  (1)  and  637  or  used  otherwise  to  finance® 
activities  which  normally  would  be  financed  from  appropriations  for 
administrative  expenses.” 

(b)  In  section  611(a),  which  relates  to  completion  of  plans  and  cost 
estimates,  strike  out  “and  II"  and  substitute  “,  II,  and  VI”. 

(c)  Strike  out  section  618,  which  relates  to  economic  assistance  to 
Latin  America,  and  substitute  a  new  section  618  as  follows: 

“Sec.  618.  Use  of  Settlement  Receipts. — United  States  dollars 
directly  paid  to  the  United  States  under  the  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Japan  Regarding  the  Settlement  of 
Postwar  Economic  Assistance  to  Japan  may  be  appropriated  or  other¬ 
wise  made  available  to  the  President  in  any  appropriation  Act,  within 
the  limitations  of  part  I  of  this  Act,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that 
part.” 

(d)  Amend  section  620,  which  relates  to  restrictions  on  assistance 
to  certain  countries,  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

“No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  the  present  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Cuba;  nor  shall  any  such  assistance  be  furnished  to  any 
country  which  furnishes  assistance  to  the  present  government  of  Cuba 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such  assistance  is  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States.”  ® 

(2)  Amend  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  Act  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  country  which  is  indebted  to  any  United  States  citizen 
or  person  for  goods  or  services  furnished  or  ordered  where  (i)  such 
citizen  or  person  has  exhausted  available  legal  remedies,  which  shall 
include  arbitration,  or  (ii)  the  debt  is  not  denied  or  contested  by  such 
government,  or  (iii)  such  indebtedness  arises  under  an  unconditional 
guaranty  of  payment  given  by  such  government,  or  any  predecessor 
government,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  any  controlled  entity: 
Provided ,  That  the  President  does  not  find  such  action  contrary  to 
the  national  security.” 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assistance  to  the  government  of 
any  country  to  which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  Act  when  the 
government  of  such  country  or  any  governmental  agency  or  subdivision 
within  such  country  on  or  after  January  1,  1962— 
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“(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or  seized  ownership  or 
control  of  property  owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  50  per  centum 
beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 

“(2)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discriminatory  taxes  or  other 
exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  conditions, 
which  have  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  otherwise 
seizing  ownership  or  control  of  property  so  owned, 
and  such  country,  government  agency  or  government  subdivision  fails 
within  a  reasonable  time  (not  more  than  six  months  after  such  action 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  whichever  is  later)  to 
take  appropriate  steps,  which  may  include  arbitration,  to  discharge  its 
obligations  under  international  law  toward  such  citizen  or  entity, 
including  equitable  and  speedy  compensation  for  such  property  in  con¬ 
vertible  foreign  exchange,  as  required  by  international  law,  or  fails  to 
take  steps  designed  to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  or 
conditions,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  such  suspension  shall  continue  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  being  taken  and  no  other 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act,  as  amended, 
except  section  214(b))  to  any  Communist  country.  This  restriction 
may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this  Act 
unless  the  President  finds  and  promptly  reports  to  Congress  that :  (1) 
such  assistance  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States;  (2)  the 
recipient  country  is  not  controlled  by  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy;  and  (3)  such  assistance  will  further  promote  the  inde¬ 
pendence  "of  the  recipient  country  from  international  communism.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,’ the  phrase  ‘Communist  country’  shall 
include  specifically,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following  countries: 
“Peoples  Republic  of  Albania, 

“Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 

“Peoples  Republic  of  China, 

“Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic, 

“German  Democratic  Republic  (blast  Germany), 

“Estonia, 

“Hungarian  Peoples  Republic, 

“Latvia, 

“Lithuania, 

“North  Korean  Peoples  Republic, 

“North  Vietnam, 

“Outer  Mongolia-Mongolian  Peoples  Republic, 

“Polish  Peoples  Republic, 

)  “Rumanian  Peoples  Republic, 

“Tibet, 

“Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia, 

“Cuba,  and 

“Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

“(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  monetary 
assistance  shall- be  made  available  under  this  Act  to  any  government  or 
political  subdivision  or  agency  of  such  government  which  will  be  used 
to  compensate  owners  for  expropriated  or  nationalized  property  aiid, 
upon  finding  by  the  President  that  such  assistance  has  been  used  by 
any  government  for  such  purpose,  no  further  assistance  under  this 
Act  shall  be  furnished  to  such  government  until  appropriate  reim¬ 
bursement  is  made  to  the  United  States  for  sums  so  diverted. 

“(h)  The  President  shall  adopt  regulations  and  establish  procedures 
to  insure  that  United  States  foreign  aid  is  not  used  in  a  mannei  which, 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  promotes  or  assists 
the  foreign  aid  projects  or  activities  of  the  Communist-bloc  countries. 
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Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administrative  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  621,  which  relates  to  exercise  of  functions,  delete 
“(a)”  and  strike  out  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),and  (e). 

(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to  statutory  officers,  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  subsection  (d)  and  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  subsection 
“(d)”,  inserting  in  paragraph  2(A)  of  redesignated  subsection  (d) 
“,  and  programs  being  conducted  by  United  States  Government 
agencies  under  Public  Law  86-735,”  after  “Peace  Corps”,  and  inserting 
in  paragraphs  (5)  and  (7)  of  redesignated  subsection  (d)  “,  and 
Public  Law  86-735”  after  “part  II  of  this  Act”. 

(c)  Amend  section  625,  which  relates  to  employment  of  personnel, 
as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “seventy-six”  in  the  first 
sentence  and  substitute  “one  hundred  and  ten”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)  add  the  following  proviso  before  the 


under  this  paragraph  for  duty  within  the  United  States  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  two  years  for  the  purpose  of  preparation  for 
assignment  outside  the  United  States;  however,  the  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  this  proviso  may  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to  more 
than  thirty  persons  in  the  aggregate.” 

(3)  Amend  subsection  (f)  to  read  as  follows : 

“(f)  Funds  provided  for  in  agreements  with  foreign  countries  for 
the  furnishing  of  services  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  specific  proj¬ 
ects  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obligated  for  the  services  of  personnel  em¬ 
ployed  by  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  (other  than  the 
agencies  primarily  responsible  for  administering  part  I  or  part  II  of 
this  Act)  as  well  as  personnel  not  employed  by  the  United  States 
Government.”  i  I 

(d)  In  section  629(b),  which  relates  to  status  of  personnel  detailed, 
strike  out  “624(e)”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “624(d)”. 

(e)  In  section  634(a),  which  relates  to  reports  and  information, 
insert  the  following  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence : 
“and  on  progress  under  the  freedom  of  navigation  and  nondiscrimina¬ 
tion  declaration  contained  in  section  102”. 

(f)  (1)  In  section  634(d),  which  relates  to  reports  and  information, 
strike  out  “In  January  of  each  year”  and  “preceding  twelve  months”  i/1 
the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year”  anV^ 
“fiscal  year”,  respectively. 

(2)  After  the  first  sentence  of  such  section  634(d)  insert  the  follow¬ 


ing:  “There  shall  also  be  included  in  the  presentation  material  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress  during  its  consideration  of  amendments  to  this 


Act,  or  of  any  Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations 
contained  in  this  Act,  a  comparison  of  the  current  fiscal  year  programs 
and  activities  with  those  presented  to  the  Congress  in  the  previous  year 
and  an  explanation  of  any  substantial  changes.” 

(g)  In  section  635(h),  which  relates  to  general  authorities,  strike 
out  “and  V”  and  substitute  V,  and  VI”  and  strike  out  “made”. 

(h)  Amend  section  637,  which  relates  to  administrative  expenses,  as 
follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “1962”  and  “$50,000,000”  and 
substitute  “1963”  and  “$53,000,000”,  respectively. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “to  the  Secretary  of  State”. 
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Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
15)61,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Section  643,  which  relates  to  saving  provisions,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (d). 

(b)  Section  644 (m),  which  relates  to  definitions,  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “as  grant  assistance"  in  subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

(c)  Section  645,  which  relates  to  unexpended  balances  is  amended  by 
inserting  “this  Act  or”  after  “pursuant  to”. 

PART  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  401.  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
is  repealed,  which  repeal  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments 
contained  in  such  part. 

Sec.  402.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956  (70  Stat.  890),  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (a)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  paragraph : 

“(b)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  maintaining  friendly  rela- 

ons  with  foreign  countries  through  the  prompt  settlement  of  certain 
claims,  settle  and  pay  any  meritorious  claim  against  the  United  States 
which  is  presented  by  a  government  of  a  foreign  country  for  damage 
to  or  loss  of  real  or  personal  property  of,  or  personal  injury  to  or  death 
of,  any  national  of  such  foreign  country :  Provided ,  That  such  claim 
is  not  cognizable  under  any  other  statute  or  international  agreement  of 
the  United  States  and  can  be  settled  for  not  more  than  $15,000  or  the 
foreign  currency  equivalent  thereof.” 

Sec.  403.  Section  102(a)  (3)  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-256,  approved  September 
21,  1961)  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  the  word  “abroad”  after  the 
word  “expositions”.  The  amendment  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  fair  or  exposition  within  the  United 
States  for  which  an  appropriation  has  been  provided. 

Sec.  404.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  authorizing  participation  in 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  (22  U.S.C.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“An  appropriation  of  $48,000  annually  is  authorized,  $21,000  of 
which  shall  be  for  the  annual  contributions  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  for 
the  promotion  of  international  arbitration;  and  $27,000,  or  so  much 
hereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
Imerican  group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  which  an  appropriation  is  made,  such  appropriation  to  be  dis¬ 
bursed  on  vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the  President  and  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  group.” 

Approved  August  1,  1962,  10:35  a.  m. 
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